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"Tue present Volume comprises the period from the 4th of 
March. 1737, to the close of the Fifth Session of the Eighth Par- 
 liament of. Great Britain, on the 14th of June 1739. © The Mate-' 
rials from: which it has been compiled are the following: 1. The 
- Journals of the House of Lords. 2. The Journals of the House 
of Commons. .3. Timberland’s History and Proceedings of the 
House of Lords. .4. Chandler’s History and Proceedings of the 
House of Commons. 5. The Gentleman’s~ Magazine.. 6. The — 
London Magazine. . 7. Tindal’s Continuation of the History of 
England. :. 8. Mr. Coxe’s Memoirs of the Life and Administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole. And, 9. The invaluable Manuscript 
_ Reports of the Debates in the House of Lords, from 1735 to 1748; 
in the hand writing of Dr. Secker, then Bishop of oar and. 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. | | I 


i. -In the ‘Preface to the tet Vela: it was observed, that from 
the year:1735, when the Debates were no longer published in 
the Political State, the Speeches were given in‘ the Gentleman’s 
Magazine by Guthrie the historian, and in the London Maga- 
zine by Gordon ‘the translator of ‘Tacitus ; »both of: whom at- 
tended in the gallery of the House, and. received information from 


a 


BRE RACE: 


Members: of Parlmment: | In jestice tp this ‘ast mentioned pub- 
lication,-—a publication: which ‘by no ‘means holds thbt rank 
amongst the Periodical Collections: of the times: to: which i 
is. entitled—the Editor féels it his: duty -to ‘point ont: éné 
or two gross -errors inte. which Sir John Hawkins, ix 
his, Life of Dr. Johnson, haw” led° bie seaders. - Speaking: 
of the eagerness of the Public to know what was going for- 
ward .in ‘both Houses of. Parliament, Sir John .informs us, 
that. Qaxe,; the -preprictor ef): the. Gendleman’s ‘Maguzine, 
‘f.bad,- an interest: with some: of the Mambere ef ‘both, Henees; 
| anising from ‘ea employment: He beld:im-the. Post-Office, : 08 

- thie advantage; he was too good: a: judge: ef his: dwir: interest 
not:-ta ovnil himeelf, He therefore: determined to gratify: his 
radar with as mach: oft this kind of ee aceon 


aia the. two Houses. whenever: ai important deliate wail 
kikely to come on, and from‘ such. expressions and: particulars i in 
the course thereof, a8 could: be collected and vetained:i in meuiery, 
to give the arguments en either side.. This resolution “he pat 
intp, practice in. duly. 1736. . The Proprietors. of the Londen 
| Magazine also: gave. the . “— but from docoments, less.aayp, 
- dane al a f Wels ecg o Bae Gaal 
_ Now, it, 80 — , that Parliament. war not: sitting. i ig 
Joby 1736 ; gad, by. referring ta, the Volames. themnelvens 
it will be seen, that the Debates of the: Session: which. opened 
on the 10th of February 1737, as they stand im the Genslewen’s 
Magazine of that _ year, are copied, verbatim, dowe. te the, — 


Ty betebee GONE 


eapars, af the presa, ‘from the Londen Magesine':" front dine 
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very; IMegunime, ‘ible: siroprictors of ‘whinh; -aa GH John:-dould 
- hari thove: of Carve |: By tunung:over the pages of ‘the prnsahe 
¥olume, it willbe seen that-most of the great Debates ato takes 
from thet pedolication ; and its merits ra 
hain thia Week, = 


3 os P. : , 2 st . eee Peary ¢ i 
atk a ¢ ~, ! . org an Tg Sign a : ey 


On. the 1mh of April} 188, the « House of { Commena, afters 
Debate which will be found at p. 800, came 4o the fdlowine 
Resolution : “ That it is an high ‘indignity to, and a notérious” 
breach of the Privilege of, this House, for any News-Writer | in 
- Letters or other Papers, (as Minutes, or under any other ‘deno- 
maination) or for any printer or publisher of any printed News: 
paper. WE any. denomimation, to presume to insert ‘in the wid 
Letters.or Papers, or to Bive tberem any Account of the Bez | 
bates, or other of ‘this Heuse;or- aay Conmmittes 
thereof, as well during the recess, as the -sittiag of Parliament; 


and that this. Honvse will proceed with the utmost soverity anne 
such h offenders. ” | . 


At is remarkable that this Resolution passed without a ingle 
dissenting voice, and with: little public animadversion. It is no 
less remarkable, that none of our “historical writers.” ~ wit “tie 
exception of Mr. Coxe *, have taken the least notice of this 
Debate. The Resolution, however, was not followed by any be- 
mbiiciat effects ; on the contrary, it foe ad be farther t tox ex- | 
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“* » See Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, Vol. 4 PR: HS. Bes: ia . 
Hawkins’s Life of Dr. Johnson, p. 97, and Boswell’s Life ate Dr. Joho, vol. 2 | 
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tite public curiosity; while it rendered truth more difficult of: ac- 
ces, It compelled the comipilers of périodical publications - to 
adopt a covert method of giving the Debates, which made it more 
easy to falsify them. The. Gentleman’s Magazine published the 
« Debates in the Senate of Lilliput,” and the London Magazine 
gave a “ Journal of the. Proceedings and. Debates in the Political 
Club,” with Roman appellations. Each Miscellany afterwards 
explained these fictitious titles in advertisements affixed ‘to the re- 
= Volumes. | oe 

. The Subscribers are “respectfully informed, that a Volume 
wil henceforward be published with the greatest regularity, every 


| three, months, “until the Work is completed ; and it may afford 


them some satisfaction to learn, that a GENERAL Inpex,, upon a 
very extensive, and as the Editor flatters himself, a highly useful 
Plan, :has been-already commenced, and will be so per 
upon,,as to be ready for delivery with the last Volume. a 
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10 GEORGE THE SECOND. 
. A. D. 1737. 


Debate in. the Commons concerning Chel- 
sea .Hospital.| March 4. The Com- 


mittee of Supply came to.a Resolution, ' 


which was agreed to by the House, 
«¢ That 28,707/. 5s. 10d. be granted to his 
Majesty upon account, for Out-pension- 
ers of Chelsea Hospital for the year 
,1737.” 

Several gentlemen upon this occasion 
took notice of the great charge this Hos- 
pital was likely to bring upon the pub- 
fic. They said they would not ose 
the motion then made; but they could not 
neglect that opportunity of taking notice, 

that notwithstanding its being a time of 
peace, the charge seemed to be every year 
increasing; for that last year the sum 

rovided by. parliament for that article was 
but 24,518. 10s. and the preceding year 
it was but 18,8501. 9s. 2d. so that the sum 
then demanded was very near 10,000/. 
more than was found necessary for the 
same service but two years before. They 
would not, they said, pretend to suggest 
what were the particular reasons for that 
great increase; but there was one general 
reason which would always hold, while we 
kept up such a Jarge number of regular 
forces, and observed the same rules with 
respect: to admitting persons into that 
Hospital. In time of war there had been 
two rules established for entitling soldiers 
to the benefit of that Hospital; one of 
which was, a soldier’s being wounded or 
maimed in the service, and. discharged by 
his colonel, as unfit for further service; 
and the other was, a soldier’s having been 
twenty years in the service, and reduced, 
or discharged by his colonel, as an old 
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and decrepid soldier. While the war con- 


tinued, no man_could claim 2 title to the 
Hospital by either of these rules, unless 


he was by his age or hie wounds, become 
actually unfit for service 


cruits were then hard to be go 


would discharge a soldier, as long was 
any way fit for service; and there wie 
but very few who could ever claim the 


benefit of the last rule; because’most of 
them were either killed or wounded be- 
fore they could be discharged as a soldier 
own decrepid. with age. Whereas, now, 
in time of peace, we had not, it was true, 
many soldiers who could claim any title 
from the first rule;. but the numbers of 
those who might. claim a title from the 
second would be increasing every day; 
for as recruits were now easily procured, 
the officers were very apt to discharge an 
old soldier, as often as they could find a 
clever, well-looked young fellow ready to 
list in his stead, though the old soldier 
might then be as fit for real service, but 
not perhaps so proper for a review, as the 
man newly listed; and as none of our sol- 
diers were in time of peace in any great 
danger of being killed, almost every sol- 
dier in our army would at. last come to 
have a title, by his having been twenty 
years in the service, to claim the benefit 
of being admitted into Chelsea hospital ; 
and that at an age perhaps when he might 
not only be fit for service, but fit for gain- 
ing his livelihood by any industrious em- 
ployment; for if a young fellow listed when 
but eighteen years of age, at his uge of 


eight and thirty, if he could obtain a dis- 


charge from his officer, he would have a 

title to claim being admitted into Chelsea 

Hospital; and by means of a long beard, 

a ragged coat, and good interest at the 

board, he might even at that age be ede. 
(B] Hy 
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titted:to a share of that charity, which was 
designed only fer the disabled and de- 
crepid. From hence they could not but 
suppose, that a peaceable army would al- 
ways furnish’ Chelsea with more pension- 
ers than a fighting army of the same 
number could be supposed to do; and the 
pensioners drawn from the former would 
live longer. to enjoy their pension, and to 
be a burden upen their country, than the 
pensioners drawn from the latter. . 
' hese things, they said, they took no- 
tice of, not with any design to oppose the 
motion, but only te shew the many dis- 
advantages that attended the keepmg up 
of # numerous standing-army in time 
eace; and at ‘the same time they hoped 
4t would contribute towards making those 
concerned as careful as possible, not to 
admit any to the bencft of that Hospital, 
but: such as were-truly objects. of charity, 
and deserve.¢o be supported at the ex- 
pence of AcIr country. = | » 
J'o-chis, it was answered, That.though 
sme nation, by means of the wise measures 
posed his Majesty and his royal pre- 
decessof, had been so fortunate as to re- 
main for many years. in a state of peace 
and tranquillity, though that happy state 
should continue for many years to come, 
yet it had always been, and they believed, 
would always be deemed necessary to keep 
up ‘some regular troops ;.and while they 
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to plunder, and sometimes enriched them- 
selves by the spoils of their enemies. 
. For this reason, if ‘the pensioners in 
Chelsea College should become a little 


‘more numerous in time of peace than in 
time of war, it was a disadvantage which 


could not be prevented, but it was a disad- 
vantage that was sufficiently compensated 
by the many advantages the nation reaped 
from astate of peace and tranquillity; and 
the maintaining a sufficient number of :re- 


gular troops had contributed, and would 


always contribute towards securing and 
prolonging the enjoyment of those advan- 
tages. However, they said, they could 
not admit that any officer would be very 
apt to discharge a soldier, as long as he 
was every way fit, and properly qualified 
for the service; because the breeding of a 
young fellow up to discipline, and making 
him thorough master of his exercises, was 
always a great trouble to: the officer ; 

if the officer should discharge such a: many 
the beard-were not obliged. to admit him te 
the benefit of Chelsea hospital, even though 
he.had been twenty years in the: service, 
unless he was some way disabled, or grown 
very old and decrepid;. at. least ‘if an 
such man was admitted, he was immeds 
ately sént to the regiment, or. to some of 
the companies of invalids, and) by that 
means was made to serve for that subsis- 
tence which he recerved. from his country, 


kept up.any such troops, it would be ne- | as long as any service could. be expected 


cessaty to grant a subsistence or relief to 
those soldiers who should grow old and 
decrepid in the service; for a poor man 
had no other way to provide for the infir- 
mities of old-age, but: by the industry and 
frugality of his youth ; and if a poor man 
should in his youth forsake every sort of 
business by which he might provide for the 
infirmities of old age, in order to make him- 
self fit for serving his country as a soldier, 
and in order to be ready ‘upon-all emer- 

encies to venture his Jifé in the cause of 

is country, such a man, though he par- 
took of the happiness of his country, and 
passed through life without danger, yet he 
, deserved as much to be provided for by 
his country in his old age,.as if he had 
been during his whole life involved with 
his country in bloodshed and danger; and 
in the former case he would more probably 
_ stand in need of it than in the latter; be- 
cause in time.of. peace, a soldier had no- 
thing but his bare pay, out of which it 


could not be supposed he could save any | 


thing. as a provision for old age; whereas 
ia times of war, soldiers were often allowed 


from him;.so that they believed, there 
were few or no soldiers upon the establish- 
ment of Chelsea Hospital, but. such as 
were real objects of charity; and they were 
very sure the commissioners of that board 
had been of late as careful as possible not to 
admit any man upon that establishment 
who was not every way paar to the be- 
nefit, as would fully appear if any. enqui 
should be made mo ee affair ; ‘anal bes 
the particular reasons for the late increase 
of the charge of that hospital: would not 
only be made to appear,. but would, they 
were convinced, be approved of by every 
gentleman in that House. ae 
The question was. then put upon the 
motion, and agreed to without a division. 


Debate in the Commons onthe Duty u on 
Sweets.) March 7..The proper ofticer 


‘was ordered to lay before the House an 


Account of the nett income-into the ex 
chequer of the duties on Sweets, :for.seven 
years ended.at Michaelmas then ‘last; 
which was accordingly presented the next 
day;. and ‘on the 18th the House having 


cae ee \ 
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resolved itself into a committee of Ways 
and Means, and the said Account having 
been thereto referred, sir. Robert Walpole 
moved for the first resolution relating to 
the Duty .on Sweets, which, after a long 
debate, was. agreed to: then the second 
Resolution; and the House having agreed 
to both these Resolutions, a Bill was or- 
dered to be brought in, which, after:loug 
debates, was passed into a law.. In. these 
Debates, the Arguments “for the resolu- 
tions, and afterwards for the Bill, were in | 
substance as follow : : - 
Sir; By the Resolutions we have already 
come to, in the committce of supply, it will 
upon calculation appear, we have granted 
his Majesty, for the service of the ensuing 
year, a supply of about 2,025,000/. now as 
the land-tax and the malt-tax which we 
have granted;do hot both together amount 
to 1,700,000/. there will be a deficiency of 
mear 400,000/. which must be provided for, 
either by-increasing some of the taxes we 
have already, or by granting some new tax, 
or by taking so much from the: Sinking- 
Fund, or lastly, by the. method I have 
thought of, and which I shall presently ex- 
plain to you. As for increasing any of 


the taxes we have already, or imposing a | - 


new one, I do not think we can make good 
the deficiency by either of these ways; 
because I do not think the people can well 
bear any additional or new tax, and the at- 
tempting of any sueh thing, may alienate 
the affections of great numbers-of the peo- 
ple from our present happy establishment, 
and may contribute towards ‘increasing 
those mobs and tumults, which have of 
Jate been so frequent all over the kingdom:. 
and as for the Sinking Fund, the growing 
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pom ail.Sweets made for sale within this 
kingdom, whichis so high a:duty that it has 
in some measure entirely prevented the 
making of any such liquors for sale; at 
least if any. such have ‘been made, the 
makers have always found means to evade 


the law, and defraud the public of the duty, 


so that the duty, as I have been told, has 
never produced any thing considerable, 
and by the accounts upon our table it ap- 
pears the present produce amounts to little | 
or nothing. Now, Sir, I am convinced 
that, if there were a. moderate duty laid 
upon such, liquors, and the nature of the 
liquors subjected to the duty fully explained 
in the act for imposing it; I say, that in 
such a-case I am convinced, a very consi- 
derable revenue would arise yearly from 
the consumption of such liquors; because 
ut small, if the duty 


in drams or otherwise. 

It is not to: be questioned, Sir, we al- 
ready know it by experience, that our 
putting an entire stop to the retail of spi- 
rituous liquors, will be a great hardship 
upon all those who formerly dealt in that 
trade ; and many of those who used to be 
their customers and consumers will like- 
wise think it a hardship to be debarred a 
mioderate use of such liquors, in that 
method they have from their youth been 
accustomed to: although. every sensible 
man must be convinced, that the. putting 


produce thereof is already appropriated | of this hardship upon him was absolutely 
‘towards paying a million to the South-Sea | necessary for the public good, and for pre- 
old annuitants; so that we cannot make | serving the health and morals of the peo- 
good this deficiency out of the growing | ple, yet we find there are great numbers 
produce of that fund, and I do not think it | who are apt to murmur at this regulation ; 
would: be proper to mortgage any part of | and to prevent these murmurs, I can think 


the Sinking Fund for this purpose. 


of no expedient more proper than that of 


' There is. therefore, in my opinion, no‘ encouraging the retail and consumption 
possible way left for making good this de- | of those liquors called sweets, which may 


ficiency but that I have thought of, which 
is, not by increasing any present tax, or 
Imposing any new one, but by reducing an 
old tax to.one third of what it is at present. 
‘This, Sir, may at first view seem to be a 
sparadox ; but when I have explained my- 
self, the mystery will vanish, and every 
gentleman will, I hope, approve of the 
method I am to propose. Every one 
‘knows that, ever since the year 1699, we 
ave hada duty of noless.than 36s. a:barrel, 


be made to answer all the good ends of 
spirituous liquors, without being attended 
with any of the fatal consequenees pro- 
eeeding from an immoderate use of such 
liquors. This of itself would be a good 
reason for diminishing the duty payable 
upon those liquors called sweets, even 
though there were no benefit to arise 
therefrom to the public revenue, nor any 
occasion for increasing that revenue. But 
as there is an absolute necessity for im 
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creasing the public revenue, in order to 
answer those supplies you have already 
granted; and as there is a great proba- 
bility that by diminishing the duty on 
sweets to one third of what it is at present, 
you will increase the public revenue as 
much as is necessary for answering the 
present occasion, I think no gentleman 
can dispute the reasonableness. of making 
such a diminution. . 
But, Sir, toadd to the weight of those 
reasons I have already given, there 1s aro- 
ther reason of great weight with me for 
endeavouring to encourage the consump- 
tion of sweets, and consequently for di 
minishing the duty now payable upon 
them, and that is, the great quantity of 
sugar made use of in the consumption of 
such liquors. I believe no gentleman 
doubts but that the consumption of sugar 
will be diminished by the strict prohibition 
of the retail of spirituous liquors in punch 
or otherwise ; and as our sugar trade will 
suffer by diminishing this consumption, I 
should be glad this loss were made good 
to the sugar trade, by incouraging and 
increasing the consumption of those liquors 
called sweets, in the composition of which, 
there is, I believe, more sugar made use 
of than was ever used in the composition 
of the like quantity of that liquor called 


punch. To this I shall add, that, as most 


of the materials made use of in the com- 
position of all sorts of sweets are the 
- growth and manufacture cf our own do- 
minions, and as a great variety of such 
liquors may very much diminish the con- 
sumption of foreign wines, therefore the 
increasing the consumption of the former 
will not only be a great encouragement 
and advantage to the industrious part of 
our own subjects, but will likewise be an 
advantage and addition to our general 
balance of trade, by diminishing the value 
~ of our imports. ae 

From all which; Sir, I hope it will ap- 


pear not only proper but necessary, that. 


we should abolish the present duty on 
‘Sweets, and instead thereof, lay on such a 
Jess duty as to this House shall seem rea- 
sonable. With respect to the new duty to 
be laid on, I shall not pretend to prescribe 
to the House, I shall only beg leave to give 
my reasons why I think 12s. a barrel will 
be aproper duty. I believe every gentle- 
man will agree, that as long as we have a 
duty upon malt, and an excise upon all 
malt liquors, there ought to be some duty 
Jaid upon all other liquors consumed within 


the kingdom, whether they proceed from 
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foreign or domestic growth or manufac- 
ture ; because the production of barley 
and malt is a production we ought to en- 
courage as much as any home production 
whatever : therefore there ought certainly 


to be some duty laid upon all sweets con-. 


sumed within the kingdom ; and in my 
opinion that duty ought to be higher than 
the duties and excises payable upon the 
like quantity of any sort of malt liquors ; 
but not so high as may entirely prevent 
the retail of any of those liquors. If we 
consider and compute the malt duty, and 
the several excises payable upon beer and 
ale, we may reckon that every barrel of 


strong beer or ale pays between 5 and 6s. - 


a barrel; and for the encouragement: of 
our farmers, by increasing the consump-= 
tion of their barley, I think we ought to 
make the duty on sweets at least double 
the ay upon malt liquors; for which 


least duty we can propose to lay upon all 
sweets, Jhich shall hereafter be came 
within this kingdom. ee xe 

This duty, Sir, as it is but a very little 
above 4d. a gallon, cannot, I think, .any 
way tend to discourage or diminish the 
consumption of such liquors, nor can it 
enhance the price by retail, so as to make 
our people prefer the use of any foreign 
liquor, to that of our home made sweets, 
when they are skilfully prepared, and 
proper care taken to make them palatable 
as well as healthful; for I am of opinion 
that sweets of all kinds may be made as 
palatable and as healthful as any sort of 


punch ; and considering that the consumers 


must pay for every gallon even of rum- 
punch at least 4s. 4d. duty, I cannot but 
think, that upon diminishing the duty on 
sweets as I have proposed, several sorts of 
them may be made up and sold at-a much 
cheaper rate than any sort of punch can 


‘| be; from whence I must conclude, that in: 


a little time great quantities will:begin to 
be consumed ; and that from thencefor- 
ward, this particular branch of the public: 
revenue will be very much inereased, by 
diminishing the duty upon such liquors ; 
as was formerly the case with respect to 
pepper, the duty upon which has produced 
a great deal more yearly since it was re» 
duced, than ever it did before. 

It is impossible for me, Sir, to foretell: 
with any certainty, what this duty upen 
Sweets, when so reduced, will bring in 
yearly. Ihave seen several. calculations 
and computations upon the head, all of 
which were founded upon very probable 


reckon 12s. per barrel is the. 
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conjectures ;. but they differed se widely 
from one another, that no man can deter- 
mine positively, which of them he ought 
to give most credit to. _By some of these 
computations it was calculated that the 
duty upon sweets, when reduced to 12s. 
per barrel, wouldin all appearance produce 
near 50,000/. a year: by others, the an- 
nual produce of this duty was not com- 
puted at above 20, or 25,000/. which is so 
great a difference that no determination, 
hardly any supposition, can be made with 
respect to the ‘future yearly produce. 
However, if this duty be reduced to 12s. 
a barrel, and that doubt explained, which 
has arisen upon former acts of parliament, 
in relation to liquors made for sale by in- 


fusion, fermentation, or otherwise, from. 


British fruit or sugar, or from fruit or 
sugar mixed with other materials or in- 
gredients, and commonly called or distin- 
guished by the name. of made-wines, I 
shall suppose the duty will: then produce 
30,000/. a year; for the consumpt of those 
liquors called sweets, has not only been 
prevented by the extravagant height of 
the duty laid upon them ; but the doubt I 
have mentioned has always prevented its 
being collected; because it has always 
been pretended that such made-wines 
were not chargeable with the duty of 36s. 
a barrel, and by that pretence, people 
have generally got free from paying that 
duty even upon sweets made for sale by 
infusion, fermentation, or otherwise, from 
foreign fruit or sugar ; it being peneraly 
impossible to. determine, whether ‘such 
mixtures are made from foreign or from 
British fruits or sugar. | 

Now, Sir, if we suppose that the future 
produce of this duty will amount to 
S0,000/. a year, as it has never heretofore 
produced, I believe, 30/. a year, the in- 
crease upon it will then bea sufficient fund 
for borrowing as much as will be necessary 
for making good the supplies you have 
granted for theservice of thisensuing year. 
I say it will be a sufficient fund, not only 
for paying the interest yearly, but for pay- 
ing off the principal in a small number of 
years ; for 400,000/. will, I reckon, be the 
highest sum that will be wanted, and as 
that sum may be borrowed at 3 per cent. a 
revenue of near 30,000/. a year will pay 
not only the interest yearly, but will like- 
wise pay off the principal in about 17 years; 
and if the duty should produce more than 
30,000/. a year, it will then pay off the 
principal. as well as growing interest much 
sooner. . ' , 


Thus, Sir, I have explained to you, what 
I think by far the easiest and most proper 


way of raising that sum, which is still de- 


ficient for g good those supplies we 
have ey agreed to. ‘These supplies 
must certainly be made good some way or 
other; andif any gentleman will rise up 
and shew us a better method for making 
them good, I shall very readily give up my 


project and agree to any other method 


proposed ; since I have nothing in my view 
but to raise those sums we have thought 
necessary for the public service, in that 
method which shall appear to be most be- 
neficial for the nation, and least burden- 
some to the people. If the House ap- 
proves of what I have proposed, the pro- 
per method for carrying it into execution 
is, to resolve first.to repeal or abolish the 
old duty; and thermo resolve, « That a 
duty of 12s. per barrel shall for the future 


be granted to his Majesty upen all sweets . 
made for sale ;”? therefore I sh clude 


by making you this motion, that it maybe 


resolved, ‘That the duty of 36s. a barrel on\_ 


sweets, granted, &c. 


To this it was answered in substance as 
follows; 


Sir; The honourable gentleman who has 
pleased to move Phi this question, set out 
with three or four general maxims, in 
which I shall most readily agree with him. 
The supplies we have already granted 
ought certainly to be made good by some 
meansor other ; and I am so far of Opinion 
that these supplies must be made good, 
either hy adding to some of the taxes we 


have already, or by imposing some new. 


one, or by incroaching upon the Sinking- 
Fund, that I am sure there is no fourth 
way of making them good; therefore the 
honourable gentleman raised my curiosity 
not a little, when hetoldus he had thought 
of a method for raising as much as would 
make good the deficiency of the land and 
malt tax, without adding to any old tax, or 
imposing any new tax, and without making 
the least incroachment on the Sinking 
Fund. ‘This, I confess, was to me a para- 
dox and a mystery, which I became very 
impatient to hear explained; but how 


greatly was I disappointed when this nota-. 


ble project came to be laid open? for then 
it appeared to me, and I hope I shall by 


and by make it appear to the House, that. - 


this project must either be a new tax, or 
it must be an incroachment upon the Sink- 
ing Fund. : 

I shall likewise, Sir, most readily agree 


hee 
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with the: honourable: gentleman in two 
other maxims he set out with; which were, 
that the people cannot well bear any ad- 
, ditional or new tax, and that we ought 
never to make an increachment upon the 
Sinking-Fund: But, this, Sir, we ought to 
have thought on before granting the: sup- 
plies; and if this were considered _as seri- 
ously as it ought to be, it would make every 
gentleman extremely cautious of propos- 
ing to run the nation into an unnecessary 
expence, or of asking any supplies for that 
purpose; for after we have once granted 
supplies, they must be made good some 
way or other. We oughtto consider that, 
notwithstanding the many taxes our people 
are loaded with, yet all those taxes, except 
the land and the malt tax, are mortgaged 
for making good the civil list revenue we 
have granted, or for paying the principal, 
and the interest, of the debts we have con- 
tracted; We have now no way of provid- 
ing for the current service of the year, 
but by means of the malt tax and the 
jJandtax; and I must say, though I am 
sorry to say it, if we. do not fall into a 
method of contracting the public expence 
in time of peace, so as to make those two 
taxes answer it, this nation must neces- 
sarily and speedily be undone. We may 
go on for a few years contriving expedients, 
and mortgaging every little fund we have 
left to mortgage ; but this must be attended 
with inevitable ruin at last; for the richest 


man in the kingdom, if he spent but 104. a, 


year more than the real income of his es- 
tate, would certainly at last be undone. | 
Many ways might be contrived, Sir, for 


lessening the public expence yearly. The 


reduction of the army, or putting them 
upon a different foot, is one method, which 
is obvious and known to every man; but 
there is.another method which would be 
as certain and as extensive, and that is, by 
annihilating all those sinecure posts, and 
undeserved or ill-deserved salaries. and 
pensions, which have been growing upon 
us for many years, and-which can never be 
of any service to the people, unless it be 
to enable future ministers to oppress them. 
Many of these I could mention in every 
branch of public business within this king- 
dom; but I shall not take upon me the 
malice and resentment which such a piece 
of public service would draw upon the 
author, from all those whose private inte- 
rest would be struck at. Ido not think it 
proper or prudent for any private man to 


take upon himself such a burden: It is: 
proper only for.a government to under- 
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take; and whenever the government does 
undertake it, F am sure they will, if they 
make clean work, save upwards of 500,000%; 
a year to the public, which .is a greater 
sum than is wanted for the: service of :the 
ensuing year. iigt, SC eae 
This, Sir, is what might have been done; 

it is what ought to:-have been: done, be- 
cause by so doing we might have avond- 
ed that fatal dilemma we are now reduced 
to. The resolutions of the committee of 
supply have now made it abselutely neces- 
sary to load the people with additional or 
new taxes, or to incroach upon the Sink- 
ing-Fund ; and whatever the hon. gent. 
sig ova of his favourite temperary ex- 
pedient, to every impartial enquirer it will 
appear, that it must be ranked under one 
or other of these methods. - ‘The duty upen 
sweets, whatever was the intention of those 
Parliaments which established - it, has 
never been raised, at least .it has. never 
been raised in so extensive: or strict. a 
manner as 1s now proposed; therefore, 
with regard to the people, it must be looked 
on as a new tax. If we wereto revive the 
ancient tax called Danegelt, we may as 
well pretend it is no new. :tax, as te say 
that @ tax upon sweets,: which was never 
before levied upon the people, :is no new 
tax. The See eh before: felt: any 
such tax, therefore: when they come tofeel 
it, they will look on it.as a new load laid 
upon their backs, already almost broken, 
and will murmur as if it were-a tax which 
had never before been thought of. They 
do not look into acts of Parliament for 
learning what taxes they are subject to: 
they consider only what taxes they have 
been accustomed to pay; and therefore 
they will always date the commencement 
of a tax from that time when it first began 
to be exacted upon them. For this reas 
son our beginning now to exact this tax; 
will certainly raise new murmurs: I shail 
not say it will make the murmurings of the 
people more general ; they are already by 
much too general; and: such temporary 
expedients are not, I am sure, the most 
proper ways for appeasing them, or for pres 
venting those riots and tumults which are 
now so justly complained of.§ «©. 4 
But, Sir, even with respect to the: laws 
by which this duty has been established; 
the method now proposed for supplying 
the current service, must be looked ‘on ‘a3 
a method for doing it by a new tax-in 
whole or in part, or it must be looked: -on 
as a method for doing it by incrodching 
upon those funds appropriated to the pay- 
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ment of the principal or. interest of our 
debts. If it was never desigred by any of 
the laws now in being, that made-wines 
should be looked on as Sweets, or subject- 
ed to any tax as such, the subjecting them 
for the ‘tire to a tax, must be looked on 
as impesing-a new tax upon such wines ; 
and if by the laws now in being all liquors 
made for sale by infusion, fermentation, or 
otherwise, from British fruit or sugar, or 
from fruit or sugar mixed with other-mate- 
rials or: ingredients, were designed to be 


looked on as Sweets, and as such to be. 


chargeable. with the duty of 36s. a barrel, 
as well as all liquors made for sale from 
foreign fruits or sugar, then the whole 
duty now proposed to be abolished, stands 
appropriated to the payment of our debts, 
and makes a part of the Sinkig-Fund, as 
ari appear. from the famous act of the 6th 
of his ate Majesty, for enabling the South- 
Sea Company to encrease their capital, by 
which this duty, among. others, stands ex- 
presely appropriated to that Company. 


or-does it signify to say ‘that this duty’ 


never produced any thing; because if the 
levying of this. duty was prevented by a 
doubt in the act of Parliament, that doubt 
ought to. have been explained long before 
now ; for he who grants is always supposed 


to grant every thing necessary for making 


his: grant effectual. Therefore, as the old 
duty stands appropriated to the Southi-Sea 
alae , and makes a part of the Sink- 
ing-Fund, we cannot abolish it without 
making an encroachment upon the Sink- 
ing-Fund ; and if the South-Sea Company 
should give up two thirds of their grant, 
in order to make the remaining third more 
effectual, or if we should, by way of repeal, 
take from the Sinking-Fund two thirds of 
this duty, in hopes the remaining third 
would produce more than the whole three 
parts formerly did, or could have done, 


surely the South-Sea Company, as well as . 


the Sinking-Fund, have an undoubted 
right to that third part; so that we cannot 
appropriate the 12s. now proposed to be 
laid upon Sweets to the service of nex 
year, without. encroaching both upon the 
Sinking-Fund, and upon the right of the 
South-Sea Company. . 

-Dhope, Sir, every gentleman that hears 
me is now convinced the project we have 
under our ..consideration must either be 


called a new tax, or:an. incroachment on. 


the: Sinking-Fund ; and as the hon. gentle- 
man who moved you the question,. admit- 
ted, that :we ought neither to impose any 
new tax, nor..make any.such incroach- 


on the Duty upon Sweets. 
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ment; I hope he wil now admit his pro- 
position is such a one as ought-not to be 
agreed to; for though I shall not say that 
out of his own mouth I have condemned 
him, yet, I think I may say, that out of his 
own mouth I have condemned the project 
he has been pleased to offer. I know, it 
may be said, that if we, from the future 
produce of this duty, pay yearly. to the 
Sinking-Fund, a sum equal to what the 
duty: has produced at a medium since the 
first time of its being granted, we cannot 
be accused of” making any incroachment 
upon the Sinking-Fund; but is not this a 
sort of play upon words, hardly. becoming 
the courts in Westminster-Hall, and-much 
less the proceedings of this House, where 
nothing ane ward and strict honour ought 
to prevail? A: duty has been granted, 
money has been borrowed upon the credit 
of that duty, it has since _been found the 
duty was so high, that it amounted to a 
Brohibition, and therefore produeed little 
or nothing ; the creditors come and desire 
the duty may be lowered, in order that 
they may have some sort of security for 
their money: could we refuse so equitable 
a request? Could we in honour say, no, 
you shall have the former produce, which 
was little or nothing, continued -to- you; 
bu: if, upon its being lowered, it produces 
more, we must take the whole increased 
produce, for answering our own necessary 
occasions? The case before us is still 
stronger: the old duty upon Sweets would 
have produced a great deal more than ever 
it did, if the doubt which arose about the 
intention of the law had been explained as 
now designed ; and, if what is now design- 
ed, was really the intention of the law at 
first, that doubt ought to have been so 
explained as soon as it was taken notice of, 
in order to make effectual to our creditors 
that grant, which we had made them for 
securing the payment of the money the 
lent us in our distress. We may abolis 
the old duty, we may establish one third 
part of that duty only, for the future; but 
that new duty, so to be established, in 
honour, in justice, in equity, belongs to 
the creditors who lent-their money upon 
the credit of the old duty ; and consequent- 
ly, we cannot apply it to the current ser- 
vice, without making an incroachment upon 
the Sinking-Fund. 

I have hitherto supposed, Sir, that the 
parliament which established the duty upon 
sweets, designed to include those liquors 
called made-wines; and this I have sup- 
posed, only .to shew that,. even in that 
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case, we ought not to agree to the method 
proposed, because it will be an incroach- 
ment upon the sinking-fund ; but now, Sir, 
I shall suppose, and I do insist upon it, 
that no former parliament ever intended 
to subject liquors made for sale by infusion, 
fermentation, or otherwise, from British 
fruits or sugar, or from fruitsor sugar mixed 
with other materials or ingredients, and 
commonly called or distinguished by the 
name of made wines, to the duty by them 
imposed upon sweets; and the practice 
ever since those acts of parliament were 
‘eer which is above thirty years ago, 

as fully justified my opinion; for we must 
suppose the commissioners of the treasury, 
the commissioners of excise, and the ex- 


cise-men, have often taken the opinion of 


lawyers upon this head; and if they had 
ever had the opinion of any tolerable law- 
yer in their favour, we may suppose they 
would have exacted the tax with the ut- 
most rigour; we cannot suppose, without 
doing great injustice to those worthy ser- 
vants of their country, that they would 
have allowed the 
such a considerable revenue, if in all that 
time they had ever had the opinion of any 
noted lawyer in their favour; therefore, 
I must look upon the proposition now made 
to us, as a proposition for imposing a new 
tax upon the subjects of this kingdom ; 
and I shall now endeavour to shew, that it 
is.a tax of the most oppressive nature, and 
which may be attended with the most fatal 
consequences, with respect to our consti- 
tution and the liberty of the subject. 

The nature of .Excise-laws, Sir, and the 
' dangerous consequences of extending such 


laws ina free country, were upon a late fa- | 


mous occasion so fully explained, that I 
little expected a further extension of such 
laws would have been attempted for some 
years to come; but now, I find, I have 
been egregiously mistaken ; for the project 
now before us, I must look on as 2 new 
and a wide extension of those laws. Every 
one knows, the duty upon sweets is to be 
raised by the laws of excise, and if you 
subject all those liquors called made-wines 
to that duty, there is hardly a farmer, or a 
country gentleman in England, but will by 
that means be subjected to the laws of ex- 
cise, if he resolves to make the best use 
of his garden or orchard. Our excise laws 
have already spread themselves over. every 
city, borough, and village, in the kingdom, 
and by this new regulation they are to 
spread themselves over every country, and 
to enter into the most lonesome farm-house 


ublic to be defrauded of 
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in England : for if a farmer has a mind to 
make a little money of an elder-hedge, of 


of -a goosberry, raspberry, or currant- | 


bush, or of a mulberry-tree, he may have 
in his garden, in order to enable him to 
pay his rent to his landlord, his house must 
be open all hours in the day-time to the 
gauger, nay, it must be openat all hours in 
the night-time, if the gauger can but find 
a profligate fellow of an ale-house-keeper in 
the hundred, who has got himself named 


- 


a constable by the trading justices of the — 


county. Can it be supposed, Sir, that 
this will produce no fresh murmurs? Can 
it be supposed our farmers will all sub- 
mit patiently to such a hardship? Or can 


it be supposed that all our gaugers will be- | 


have with common decency, when they | 


get into a lonesome house in the country, 


at atime, when, perhaps, the family are in . 


the fields a hay-making, and no person left 
at home but the farmer’s wife, or daughter? 
Then, suppose the farmer is caught in a 
fraud, how will the landlord look, when he 
finds himself disappointed of his rent, by 
an extent brought against his tenant for 
the penalty? | 

I am sure, Sir, I need not repeat to the 
House the many good arguments that 
have been made use of against excise-lawa. 
It has upon a former occasion been shewn, 
that they are of the most dangerous con- 
sequence to our constitution ; and the ar- 
guments then made use of are certainly 
still fresh in every gentleman’s memory. 
I shall only take notice, that as the autho- 
rity and business of excisemen will be ver 
much increased by this new project, though 
we have now a greater number of them 
than we have occasion for, yet their num- 
ber must be greatly augmented ; for not 
only many of our farmers-will from hence 
forth be subjected to their review, but, [ 
am afraid, every tavern and wine-cellar in 
the kingdom. We know what a clamour 
was raised against the last attempt to sub- 
ject wine-merchants and vintners to excise 
laws: that was an open attempt, and such 
a one as they could openly oppose ; but 
the difficulty of such an attack was then 
felt; and therefore, they are now to be at- 
tacked in an indirect and hidden method; 
for if most of our dealersin wine be brewers 
of wine, as is commonly reported, every 
such dealer will, by this method, be sub- 


jected to the review of an exciseman, 


though he dares not say he is afraid of any 

such thing, and therefore, cannot openly 

oppose the project now before us. By 

this means, the influence whichexcisemeng 
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already have, or may have, upon all city 
and borough elections will be very much 
increased ; and as many of our farmers are 
freeholders, the excisemen will, by means 
of this project, have an opportunity of 
gaining an influence likewise in all county 
elections; both which are diametrically 
opposite to our constitution, and to the li- 
berty of the subject. 

If by lowering the duty on Sweets, and 
‘preventing the retail of spirituous liquors 
in punch or otherwise, those liquors called 
made-wines should come to be of univer- 
sal use, we must suppose that almost every 
farmer in England will turn himself towards 
the making of such liquors, and, the pro- 
ducing of materialsproperforthat purpose ; 
the consequence of which will be, that he 
must go to the next office of excise, and 
enter his name and place of abode, toge- 
ther with every room and place made use 
of by him for making or keeping any such 
liquors, This he must do under a great 

enalty; and from the time he has done so 
‘he can no longer call his house properly 
his own: from that moment, the gauger 
‘may, any hour of the day, and as often 
as he pleases, require admittance ; and, 
by taking a constable along with him, he 
may, at any hour of thenight, and as often 
ashe has a mind, require admittance: if the 
pe farmer should at any time refuse to 

eave his labour in the fields, or if he should 
refuse td get out of bed after a hard day’s 
labour, in order to let the gauger enter his 
house, he subjects himself to a great pe- 
nalty. For these penalties he is not to be 
sued according to the common law, not to 


be tried in the usual way, by God and his’ 


country, but he is to be tried before the 
commissioners of excise, or before two jus- 
_‘tices of peace, who may convict him with- 
‘out any jury, upon the oath of the gauger 
who makes the complaint; and all this 
without any appeal but to the quarter ses- 
sions, whose judgment is to be final. Then 
after he is once convicted, in order that he 
, may for ever after remain obedient to the 
Acommissioners of excise or to the justices 
. Of the peace, they are impowered to levy 
the whole or what part of the penalty they 
‘please, according to the past or the future 
behaviour of the unfortunate convict. 

This, Sir, will be the case of every farmer 
in England, who attempts to make the 
most of the gooseberries or currants he 
has in his garden; and if, to avoid this 
misfortune, he should resolve to sell his 
fruits to the makers of such liquors, in- 
_ stead of making them himself, he. must 
{ VOL. X.] 
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From 
hence I am apt to believe that notwith- . 
standing the low duty you propose to lay 
upon made wines, the methods you are to 
prescribe for raising it, will prevent the 
consumption; because no man will subject 
himself to the excise-laws, for the sake of 
any advantage he may get by the making 
of such liquors; and if they are not made, 
Iam sure they cannot be cgnsumed; so 
that one or other of these inconveniences 
must arise from the project now under our 
consideration: Either a great number of 
our people will be subjected to excise-laws, 
who were never before subject to any such, 
or the produce of the duty will come far 
short of your expectation. By the former, 
our liberties will be exposed to greater 
danger than they are at present, or ever 
ought to be; and by the latter, we shall 
leave a new load upon our posterity, with- 
out any competent fund, for ridding them 
of that load; which is, I think, what no 
man can agree to, who has any regard. for 
his posterity, or the future hapyiness of his 
country. . . 

From what I have said, Sir, I hope it will 
appear, that the method proposed for _ 
making good the deficiency of the supplies 
for this next ensuing year, is not only a 
new tax, but one of the most dangerous 
taxes we can impose upon the people. I 
shall be far from proposing any addition tb 
the land-tax; I think 2s. in the pound is 
the highest our land-holders ought to be 
loaded with in time of peace; but I am 
sure it would be better for every land- 
holder in England to pay 3s. in the pound 
land-tax, than to lay such a hardship upon 
his tenants, as to make it necessary for 
them, either to subject themselves to the 
laws of excise, or give up making the pro- 
per advantage of some part of their farms. 
An additional shilling to the land-tax is but 
a short temporary loss: It is a loss of a 
twentieth part of his rent but for ofie 
year only; but by subjecting his tenants - 
to such a hardship for 17 or 20 years, 
may find himself obliged to lower the 
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rent of every farm that belongs to him, 


much more than a twentieth part, which 
will be probably a perpetual loss, or at least 
a yearly loss that may affect him and his 
posterity for a great number of years. 
For this reason, I say, Sir, every Jand- 
hylder ought to chuse rather to pay an ad- 
ditional shilling land-tax, than subject his 
tenants to such a hardship as will be the 
necessary consequence of the project now 
before us. But there ig another reason - 
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why every man in the kingdom, as well as : 


every land-holder, ought to be against this 
project, if he has a proper regard for his 
posterity. or. for his country; because the 
method thereby proposed for raising mo- 
ney for the current service, is in general, I 
think, the most pernicious method this na- 
tion, or any nation, can- ever chuse for 


To establish : 


eopplying such -services.. 

funds, and then mortgage those funds for 
ready money, is a method of supplying the 
current service, which I shall: now endea- 
vour to‘shew no nation ought to take, but 
in cases of the greatest extremity and 
danger. | - 
: Inevery country, Sir, that which may 
be called the estate or revenue of the pub- 
lic .is the sum that may be raised yearly 
from the public lands, and from those taxes 
and impositions which the people will pa- 
tiently submit to. pay ; therefore if in any 
ene year the public expence exceeds that 
sum, by mortgaging apart of this public 
estate or revenue, the public is in the same 
circumstances. with a private man who runs 
out his estate, and neither the one nor the 
other can, for the future, be reckoned to 
have a greater estate or revenue than what 
remains free to him after the payment of 
the interest upon his mortgages yearly. 
The only difference is, that the revenue of 
@ private man is certain and always the 
same, whereas. the public revenue of a 
kingdom ‘or state is variable, and may al- 
ways:be greater m time of war than in 
time of peace; because, during a just and 
necessary ‘war, the people will patiently 
submit to greater taxes than they will do 
in time of peace; but in either case, if the 
goverament of a country should make the 
eae expence exceed the public revenue, 
‘but for one year only, it is a step towards 
their. ruin, and a great number of such 
steps must certainly at last bring them to 
their journey’s end, which is the ruin of 
their country. For this reason the go- 
vernment of every country ought to take 
special care to proportion the public ex- 
pence to the public revenue yearly, so as 
never to allow any publi¢ debt to be con- 
tracted, but what may be discharged by 
the produce of the taxes growing due 
within that year, ee 
_ Ministers, Sir, and those in the present 
possession of power, may very probably be 
for loading the public with debts, instead 
of loading the people with taxes, because 
the people are sensible only of the taxes 
| they pay, they are not immediately sen- 
sible of the debt the public contracts; nor 
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can they probably become sensible of it 
during that minister’s administration. This 
may enable him to run the nation into & 
needless expence, or to squander the pub- 
lic money, without. bringing an immediate 
odium upon himself, or raising any mur- 
murs against his administration ; but every 
such debt weakens the power of the crown, 
which depends upon the annual revenue 
of the kingdom, and may render it im- 
possible even for the very next successor 
to protect his kingdom, either against in- 
vasions and insults from without, or tumults 
and insurrections from within; therefore 
no man who has a true regard for the 
crown, or for the next successor to the 
crown, will, for the ease of any temporary 
minister, agree to run the nation in debt, 
in order that the people may not be sen- 
sible of the unnecessary charge. his am- 
bition, imprudence, avarice, or extrava- 
gance, may have brought upon them. | 
When such taxes are imposed and col- 
lected within the year, as are fully suffi- 
cient for defraying the expence of that year, 
the people are sensible of the expence, and 
will therefore enquire into. the necessity of 
that expence, which will always be a check 
upon the nieasures of the administration, In 
time of war as well as peace: It will not 
only make them frugal with respect to 
every shilling of the public money they 
are obliged to lay out, but it will make 
them careful not to involve the nation in any 
unnecessary war or expence; and it wil 
prevent their continuing of any war, longer 
than the future security of the nation re- 
quires. On the other hand, when the 
ublic expence, or any part of it, is raised 
y imposing a small tax upon any of the 
necessaries, conveniencies, or luxuries of 
life, and mortgaging that tax for a number 
of years, the people are not sensible of the 
expence they are put to, and consequently 
make no enquiry about it,'which often 
gives an encouragement to those in power 
to run the people into needless expences, 
and lavish the public money. But if such 
measures be continued for any number of 
years, those small taxes grow so numerous, 
that they become not only sensible but in- 
supportable: The complaints and the mur’ 
rnurs of the people then begin td prow 
general and‘ loud; but the misfortune ‘is, 
that their resentment falls uporl those who 
have then the ill fate to be in’ power ovet 
them, and. not upon those ‘who were ‘thé 
original authors ‘of their misery. © 1% 0" 3 
.. Anothér misfortune is, Sir, that-by ‘con 


tracting debts, instead of ‘imposing ‘taxes, 
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the nation is at last obliged to pay 3 or 4s. 
sometimes more, for every shilling that 
was ever applied to the public service ; 
because the interest and charges of ma- 
nagement, which the people are obliged 
to pay yearly till the principal be dis- 
charged, often amounts to double er treble 
the sum applied to the service of the 
public. Ifwe were to compute what this 
nation has paid for interest, and charges 
of management, upon all the debts we 
have contracted, it would amount te an in- 
credible sum: I am convinced it would 
appear to be more than three times the 
amount of the whole debt we owe at pre- 
sent. Let us but consider the project 
now before us : Jet us suppose 400,000/. 
borrowed at an interest of 3 per cent. and 
that the tax will amount to but 35,000/. a 
year, which is the least gross produce we 
can suppose upon the supposition that it 
will bring a nett sum of 30,000I. yearly 
into the Exchequer; in that case, the 
people must pay 35,000/. a year for 17 
years, which at 3. per cent. compound in- 
terest amounts to near 750,000/. and 
which must be paid by the people of Eng- 
land in lieu of the 400,000/. now to be 
borrowed for the service of this year. 
When so low an interest, in so short a time, 
makes such a difference, we may easily 
guess what an immense sum the people of 
this kingdom have paid for interest and 
charges of management, since that prae- 
tice of creating and mortgaging public 
funds, was first brought into fashion 
amongst us. | hae 
_ It may, I know, be said, that if the 
whole money necessary for the current 
service is not raised within the year, the 
people must save so much money in their 
pockets, which they would otherwise be 
obliged to pay out, for making good thé 
service ; and that every private man may 
raake above 5 per cent. of. the money so 
saved, instead of 3 per cent. upon the sum 
which the public borrows for the current 
service; from whence it may be argued, 
that it is an advantage for every private 
man to run the public in debt, rather than 
raise, within the year, the whole sums ne- 
cessary for the current service of the year. 
But do not we know, Sir, that every man 
Jooks upon the taxes-he is obliged to pay 
yearly, asa part of his yearly expence; 
and the more taxes he is obliged to pay, 
the more he contracts his yearly expence 
upon other articles? This every prudent 
and provident man will do, when he feels 
the money going yearly out of his pocket 
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towards the public expence; but when a 

ublic debt is contracted, and thereby'a 
oad thrown upon future generations for 
the ease of the present,- no man, let him 
be, never so provident, sits down to com: 

ute the ease he meets with, m order that 
he: may save as much out of: that: year’s 
expence, as may enable his posterity to 
answer the load thrown. upon them, 
People consider only the yearly taxes they 
are subjected to, and propertion their ex- 
peaces upon. other articles accordingly; 
so that. posterity are: so far from haying ‘the 
principal Jeft them, with compound. inter 
est at 5 per cent. that they have neither 


,priacipal nor interest left, them; nor is*it 


possible to pereuade an heir, ‘that -any 


part of the estate left him by his ancestor, 


was saved for him, with a view of enabling 
him to pay his share of that public debt, 
which was contracted im the time of his 
ancestor. ye PR = 

To these misfortunes, Sir, let me add 
another, that the creating and. mortgaging 
public funds necessarily contributes to the 
raising and keeping up the natural interest 
of money, or to-the draining the nation of 
that gold and silver which is brought\into 
it by its general balance of trade. As the 
natural. interest of money, in all countries, 
depends upon the proportion between the 
demand for borrowing money at interest; 
and the demand for lending money at in« 
terest, by. creating and mortgaging public 
funds, you increase the first demand, and 
consequently the natural interest of money 
must rise, unless you proportionably in- 
crease the other, and this you can no way 
do but. by prevailing with foreigners to 


lend you a sum equal to that public fund. 


you have established; If you.can do this, 
you keep up the same proportion between 
the demand for borrowing money~atjn- 
terest, and the demand for lending money 
at interest, which you had in your country 
before that pubhe fund was created ; but 
then what is the consequence? . The whole 
sum payable yearly by way of interest 
upon that public fund must be sent out of 
your country yearly in gold or silver, or # 
must prevent so much gold and : silver 
yearly coming in to you, by means of your 
general balance of trade ; for unless you 
create a new fund, your foreign creditors 


cannot possibly convert their. interest into 
principal and if you create a new fund, 
you add to your former misfortune, by in- 


creasing the annual draught of gold and 


‘silver from amongst you. 


Te apply’ this, Sir, to our present Cire 
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cumstances; suppose the whole of our 
. public debts amounts to 48 millions, and 
that but 10 millions of that capital belongs 
- to foreigners, though I am convinced their 
share amounts to a much larger sum : in 
that case, you have taken 38 millions 
from the demand for lending money at 
interest in your country, and have added it 
to the demand for borrowing money at in- 
terest, which makes a difference of no less 
than 76 millions, and how this difference 
must affect the proportion between these 
two demands, and consequently the na- 


_ tural interest of meney in this country, I 


shall leave to every gentleman that hears 
me to judge. Then as to the 10 millions 
belonging to foreigners, it is true, it pre- 
vents the difference between these two 
demands in this country being so great as 
it would otherwise be; but the conse- 
quence is, that the yearly interest of the 


‘gum of 10 millions, which is 400,000/. a 


year, must be sent out annually in gold 
and silver, or in goods and merchandize ; 
for all bills of exchange must at last be 
answered by one or other of these funds. If 
it be sent out in gold and silver, it dimi- 


- nishes our national stock of gold and silver; 


.if in goods and merchandize, it prevents its 
increase ; because the price of those goods 
and merchandize must necessarily at last 
have been returned to us in gold and silver, 
if we had had no such interest to have paid 
yearly to foreigners. While the general 
balance of trade continues in our favour, 
the paying of this interest to foreigners 
will only prevent the yearly increase of 
our national stock of gold and silver; 


but as soon as the general balance of trade 


turns against us, this whole sum must be 
drawn out yearly in gold and silver, which 
must necessarily, in a few years, entirely 
exhaust our pational stock of those two 


- metals ;. and when that misfortune comes 


upon us, I am_ afraid we shall find but 
little comfort or relief in our paper credit. 

This consideration alone, Sir, I should 
think, would make every gentleman. re- 
solve to submit to any tax, rather thanrun 
the nation further into debt; and I am 
sure it ought to make every minister re- 
solve to contract the public expence as 
much as possible. There are many other 


misfortunes and inconveniencies attending 


the creating aud mortgsging of public 
funds ; but I shall not trouble you with 
enumerating ax, more of them at present; 
I think, I have said enough for convincing 


_ every man, who has a sound heart as well 


as a sound head, that any project. for 
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or other. 
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running the nation into a new’ debt must 
bea most pernicious sort of means for sup- 
plying the current service of the year. If 
so, I am sure every gentleman that hears 
me, would give his negative to the ques 
tion, if there should be an occasion ; but 
there will not, I believe, be any occasion 
for a negative ; because, if the honourable 
gentleman, who made you this propasition, 
views it in the same light I do, I am sure 
he will most readily give it up. It may, 
perhaps, ‘be said, Will you leave the cur- 
rent service unprovided for? Will you 
allow the session to break up without pro- 
viding for those supplies you have alread 

granted ? No, Sir: several other metho 

may be thought of: 1 have hinted at one, 
which I am sure would be sufficient; I 
mean, that of abolishing several of our un- 
necessary posts and employments. <A 
committee for that purpose, if we were 
unanimous, would soon find out a fund for 
answering the present deficiency ; and, I 
am certain, there Ys no method that will 
be more effectual for producing that una- 
nimity, than our rejecting or dropping the. . 
proposition now before us; for which 
reason, if it be insisted on, I shall most 
heartily give my negative to the question. 


The Reply was to the effect as follows: 


Sir; Iam glad to find, that every gen- 
tleman who has argued for, or against the 
question now before us, seems to be of 
opinion, the Supplies we have already 
voted, ought to be made good, some way 
When these supplies were 
granted, I easily foresaw, that the malt-tax 
and a land-tax of 2s. in the pound, would - 


not be sufficient for answering them; and 


I confess, though I saw the necessity of 

the supplies we had agreed to, I was under 

some uneasiness to think how it was possible - 
to make good the deficiency ; because, I 

thought it would be hard to load the people | 
with any new or additional tax, or to make 
any incroachment upon the sinking fund ; 
but my uneasiness was fully removed, as 
soon as my honourable friend had ex- 
plained the method he had thought of, for 


| making good that deficiency. The method 


he proposed, and which we have now 
under our consideration, appeared to me 
so easy, and I beg his leave to say,.so m- 
genious, that I imagined it would have 
been agreed to without any opposition ; 
but this is a fate, which Iam glad to find 
few or no propositions are like to meet 
with in this House: for'a bad one ought, 
and, I hope, always will be opposed ;_ and 
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' a good one derives great advantages from 


4 


opposition, because its usefulness from | 


thence appears in a much clearer light. 
As I very much approve of the method 
proposed by my honourable friend, for 
making good the deficiency of the sup- 
plies for this year, I shall endeavour to 
remove the objections that have been made 
to it, and then I shall endeavour to shew 
the injustice and impossibility of the other 
methods that have been proposed, or 
rather hinted at in this debate. r 

. Las heartily wish, Sir, as any gentleman 
can do, that we could contract the public 
expence, so as to make the malt-tax and a 
land tax of 2s.in the pound, sufficient for an- 
swering it yearly ; but the public expence, 
as to its quantity,neither depends upon our 
resolutions, nor upon the will and pleasure 
of those who have the honour to be in the 
administration of our government. The 
annual public expence’ in this country, as 
well as in every other country, depends 
upon the necessities of the government 
only, and ouglit to be increased or dimi- 
nished only according to those necessities. 
In arbitrary countries, the ministers are 
the only judges of those necessities, and of 
the sums that will be sufficient for answer- 
ing, as well as of the ways and means most 


_ proper for raising them; but, in this happy 


country, our-ministers are no judges in 
either of these respects: their business is 
only to lay before parliament what they 
think will be the necessities of our govern- 
ment for the ensuing year, and what sums 
they think will be sufficient for answering 
those neceasities. When they have done 
so, they are, as it were, functo officio, they 
have nothing more to do; for the parliament 
is then to judge, Whether those necessities 
are real; Whether a less sum may not be 
sufficient for answering those necessities : 
And what ways and means are most pro- 
per for raising those sums, that shall be 
thought necessary. Of these three ques- 
tions, we have already determined the first 


two; and now we have the third under 


our consideration. 

In determining this third question, we 
certainly ought, Sir, to chuse such ways 
and means as may be suflicient for the end 
proposed ; such as may be least burden- 
some. to the people, and such as may seem 
to occasion the fewest murmurings against 
the government: and, that the method now 
proposed to us has every one of these three 


advantages, will best appear from answer-_ 


ing the several objections that have been 


made. to it.. ¥ shall grant, Sir, that some’ 
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sort of comparison may be made between 
the public revenue of. a nation, and a pri- 
vate man’s estate; and that a mortgage — 
upon either, must be a loss to posterity, 
and a diminution of the estate, till that 
mortgage be cleared; but there is a very 
great difference between what may be 
called a loss to posterity and what may be 
called doing them a real injury: a private 
man who mortgages his estate, in order to 
support his luxury or extravagance, does a 
real injury to his posterity: but he, who 
by some cross accident is obliged to mort- 
gage his estate for the preservation of 
himself and family, does no injury to his 
posterity, though he subjects them to a 
loss. In the same manner, a nation may 
often, for self-preservation, be obliged 'to 
be ata much greater public expence than 
can possibly be raised within the year, and 
must then necessarily mortgage some part 
of its public revenue ; which is so far from 
being an injury to: posterity, that there is 
nothing more just and reasonable; because, 
as future generations are to reap a great 
part of the benefit, they ought to pay some 
part of the expences which were neces- 
sary for obtaining and preserving that be- 
nent. — 

Not only necessity, therefore, Sir, but 
even common justice may sometimes re- 
quire, that a public debt should be cén- 
tracted, rather than lay too heavy a load 
upon the pedple for any one year, or for 
any number of years; aad whatever in- 
conveniencies or disadvantages such a 
measure may be attended with, the neces- 
sity of affairs will always be a full justifica- 
tion of those, who pursue it. But, I can- 
not think, the disadvantages attending 
such a measure are near so grievous as 
have been represented; for as to the in- 
terest and charges of management, the 
money paid by the people for those pur- 
poses is seldom any real loss to the 
nation, because it is, generally, all divided 
among our own people; there is but a 
very small share of the interest belongs 
to foreigners; and what goes out that 
way is attended with this advantage, that 
it procures the nation some friends in 
foreign states, who have often great weight 
in their councils, and, consequently, may 
prevent their joining in any measures with 
our enemies.. Then, as to the effect this 
measure may have upon thé managemént 
of public money; I hope it will not be said _ 
that ministers are to be judged or punish- 
ed by the people, in a niobbish and riot- 
ous manner, their conduct is always to be 
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enquired into and judged of by the repre- 
sentatives of the people in parliament as- 
sembled; and, surely, no gentleman of 
this House will ever be influenced, upon 
any such occasion, by what the people 
feel, or say they feel; nor can we suppose, 
that any gentleman of this House will ever 
approve of any article of expence pro- 
osed, only because his posterity, and not 
e, are to suffer for it. |. 

I should be glad, Sir, we could raise 
the Supplies of this year within the year; 
I should be glad our public necessities 
never required any greater expence than 
what the public revenue would answer ; 
but for the reasons I have given I cannot 
admit it as a general and infallible maxim, 
that we ought neverto contract any public 
debt, or make any public mortgage; for 
when it becomes necessary to raise any 
large sum for the service of any one year, 
I shall be for giving the people such a 
sufficient time for paying it, as may not 
subject them to any great difficulty. In 
private life it has always been looked on as 
an advantage and an ease to a man to give 
him several terms for paying a large sum 
of money; and the case isthe same with 
respect to the people; it will be much 


More easy and advantageous for them to 
pay 400,000/.. with the growing interest in. 


17 years, than to pay 400,000/. at one pay- 
mgent, inany manner you can contrive for 
raising it ; so that if the method now under 
our consideration were really a mortgage 
of some part of our former revenue, con- 
sequently a diminution of the public estate, 


I should be for agreeing to it; but it is 
really neither the one nor the other: It is. 


an improvement of the public revenue and 
estate; and surely posterity cannot find 
fault’ with us for mortgaging, for a few 
years only the produce of that improve- 
ment. Ifa private gentleman should b 

anf improvement add 100/. a year to his 


estate, and .mortgage that improvement 


for 17 years only, surely his son would 
have no reason to blame his conduct, even 
though he should die immediatel 
having made that improvement and mort- 
gage, and all future generations would 
haye reason to bless him. 

From this single consideration, Sir, all 
those objections that are founded upon the 


inconveniences of mortgaging the public’ 


revenue must vanish; and the debt to be 
contracted is so small, and the interest it is 
to be borrowed at so low, that it can no 


way affect the natural interest of money,. 
either upon public or private securities, 


after. 
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Now, Sir, with respect to the objection 
which impeaches the proposition under our 
consideration, with being either a propo- 
sition for a new tax, ora proposition for 
making an encroachment upon the Sink- 
ing Fund, I was, indeed, not a little sur- 
prized to hear it not only said, but insisted 
on, that the duty proposed to be laid on 
any sort of Sweets was a new tax; con- 
sidering how general the words are of all 
the acts of parliament by which the present 
duty.was established or continued. The 
words of that law in king William’s time, 
by which a duty was first laid upon Sweets, 
are, ‘ For every gallon of mixed liquors, 
‘commonly called Sweets, made from fo- 
‘ reign or English materials? And by the 
act of the 5th of the late queen, by which 
the present duty was first established, the 
words are, *‘ For every barrel of Sweets 
‘ made for sale.’ “It is true a doubt has 
since arisen from the description of Sweets 
contained in another act of king William’s 
reign; but as that of the 5th of queen. 
Anne is a subsequent law, and as the 
-words of it are general, the intention cer- 
tainly was to subject all liquors, commonly 
‘called Sweets, to the present duty, if they. 
were made forsale; therefore we must sup- 
that this doubt’s not beingcleared up 
‘by a trial, as well as by the opinion of law- 
yers, does not proceed from any neglect in 
the officers of the revenue, or from their~ 
finding the opinion of lawyers against’ 
them, but from every man’s being per- , 
suaded there was no foundation for the ~ 
ee therefore no man would stand. . 
the event of a law-suit upon it; and the. | 
small produce of the duty must be imputed 
to the same cause; for as every man ihew: ) 
he must pay 36s. a barrel, if he made any’ | 
Sweets forsale, and that, considering the , 
height of that duty, he could expect no 
advantage by the sale, therefore very few: | 
persons attempted to make any such liquors: 
for such a purpose, ever since this duty 
was imposed. ‘Therefore, the duty now 
proposed to be laid on Sweets is so far” 
from being a new tax, that every man in’ | 
the kingdom will look upon it as a release __ 
from an insupportable tax, and asa re-' | 
storing him to the full use of his garden’. 


ad on. oN, 
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and orchard, which he has been deprived - 
of ever since the present high duty on’ 
Sweets took place. , eee 2 

I shall readily acknowledge, Sir, that’ : 
the present duty on Sweets stands appro-"" | 
priated to the South Sea company, and if” 
the produce of that duty had ever been or. | 
could ever be worth taking any.notice of,” 
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the applying it to the currentservice would 
be an encroachment on the Sinking-Fund, 
because it would be necessary to make it 
good to the South-Sea company out of 
the Sinking-Fund; but the South-Sea com- 
pany can have no right to al thing but 
the produce of the present duty, and if 
you were to abolish the duty oomre yt all 
that the South-Sea company could lay 
elaim to would be a future annuity equal 
to that produce, at a medium ever since 
the duty was first granted to them. Sup- 
pose no other or heavier duty had ever 
been laid on Sweets than ls. per barrel, 
which was the first duty imposed on such 
liquors ; suppose that duty hadbeen granted 
to the South-Sea company for securing to 
them the paymentof their annuity, and sup- 
pose we were now to lay an additional tax of 
11s. per barrel on such liquors, would the 
Souti-Sea company have any right to that 
additional tax ? Or would the applying of 
it to the current service be any incroach- 
ment upon the Sinking-Fund? For the 
same reason, if by any new regulation you 
make a considerable increase in the pro- 
duce of the tax, the South Sea company 
can pretend no right to that increase, nor 
can the application of it to the current ser- 
vice be deemed an incroachment upon the 
Sinking-Fund. The utmost that can be 
pretended is, that a future annuity ought 
to be paid out of that increased produce 
to the South-Sea company, or to the 
Sinking-Fund, equal to the former produce 
at a medium, from the time it was first ap- 
pro riated to the payment of our debts. 
uch a future annuity would,I say, be 
the only thing that could, with any shadow 
of reason, be contended for, and in the 
present case that annuity would be so in- 
considerable, that it is not to be regarded. 
Thus it appears, Sir, that the method 
proposed for making good the deficiency 
in the supplies for this ensuing year can 
neither be called a proposition for impos- 
ing a new tax, nor can it be called a pro- 
position for making an encroachment upon 
the sinking fund,.or upon the right of the 
South Sea Company. But we have been 
told, that the huty roposed will either 
produce little or nothing, or it will subject 
a,great number of our people to excise 


laws. ‘As to the future produce of the. 


duty, ‘it is impossible to foretel with any 
certainty. what it will amount to; but the 


lowest computation I ever heard.of was | 


20,G00/. a year, and if the future produce 


amou nt, ;to that, » SUM, it will. he. suffieient 14 
for. ,the, end proposcd, hecausgiit will nob.) 
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Ey pay the growing interest yearly, but 
will likewise pay off a part of the principal — 
yearly, so that the whole may be at last 
discharged by the means of this duty 
only. Then as to excise laws, I have, it : 
is true, heard a great many exclamations 
against the rigour of such laws, and 
against the inconveniencies and the'conse- 
quences of subjecting our people to such 
laws; but the misfortune is, that alt these 
suppositions are contradicted by experience; 
for we have, for near this century past, 
had such laws in this kingdom, without 
being sensible of the least convenience 
arismg from them; and I believe those 
who are subject to them live as happily 
and as independently as those who are not. 
These laws are certain, and publicly 
known, and therefore those who are sub« 
ject to them can be under no dependance 
upon the officers, but upon the laws them- 
selves. If they conform to the law, they 
have not so much as a favour to ask of. 
any commissioner or officer of excise; and, 
if any officer behave rudely in the execu- 
tion of them, or commits any trespass, he 
may be prosecuted for it, as easily as any- 
other subject. This they are sensible of 
and therefore they have' hitherto generally 
done their duty with as much civility and 


good-nature as was possible; so that fair 


traders who bring themselves under no sus- 
picion, are seldom or ever subjected to any 
inconvenience, nor are they ever visited or 
disturbed at unseasonable hours. 

But, Sir, supposing the excise laws te 
be as dangerous and as oppressive as they 
have been represented, our farmers, our 
wine-merchants, and vintners, will be in 
the same case they are at present; for if 
any of them should begin to make Sweets 
for sale, they would subject themselves to 
the excise laws, even as the duty stands 
regulated by the laws now in bemg; and 
though the consumption of such liquors 
should be very much increased by Aims 
nishing the duty, as it probably will, it 
does not necessarily follow that every far-- 
mer whohas an elder-hedge, or a gooseberry 
bush in his garden, should become a maker - 
of Sweets, no more than it is necessary 
for every man who has an acre of barley to 
become a brewer or a malster. Ifthe con- 
sumption should become very extensive’ 
and general, it is certain that proper per- 
sons will set up the trade for making such ' 
liquors for sale, and will purchase fruits for ° 
that purpose from the farmer at a reason- 
bble price, in the same way as brewers,” 
distillers -and-malsters. now. purchase their ’ 
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barley. The only difference I can see, is, 
that by this new regulation, our farmers 
will be put. in a way of making an advan- 
tage of their farms, which they have been 
debarred from ever since the high duty 
upon Sweets took place; and the more ad- 
vantages they are enabled to make of their 
farms, the better able will they be to pay 
their rent to their landlords ; so that every 
Janded gentleman has, in my opinion, great 
reason to approve of the proposition now 
before us; for if it does not improve the 
rent of his estate, it will at least con- 
tribute towards rendering the payment 
of that rent more certain and punctual. 

I hope, Sir, I have fully answered <all 
the objections made against the proposi- 
tion-now before us, and as all the gentle- 
men who have spoke upon the other side 
of the question, have acknowledged, that 
the supplies we have agreed to ought to be 
made good by some means or other, I wish 
they had directly and plainly proposed 
some other method; for upon setting the 
two methods in opposite lights, it would 
have been very easy to have determined, 
which of them ought to be preferred. 
Lhey have, indeed, given us some sort of 
hint of two other methods, one of which, I 
mean that of an additional shilling in the 


pound upon land, might have bore some . 


sort of comparison, if the land-tax for this 
ensuing year had not been already settled, 
and the bill actually brought in; so that 
it is now too late to think of any such me- 
thod; but if it were otherwise, if the land 
tax were still to be settled, I am sure it 
. would be very easy to shew, that of all 
the methods we can think of for raising 

money, that of over-loading the landed 
interest is the most unjust, the most griev- 
‘ous and the most dangerous. Evyen-two 
hillings in the pound upon land is a 
gteat deal too much, when the whole 
‘public expence does not amount to much 
above two millions; for as every man ought 

in justice to be made to contribute to the 

public expence, according to the share of 

riches. he possesses, and as the lands in 

Great Britain are not near equal in value to 
the other riches of the nation, it is doing 

‘an injustice to the landed interest, to make 
them contribute one moiety of the public 

‘charge, which will be their case for this 

mext ensuing year. - But as the land tax is 

mow entirely out of the question, I shall 

not take up your time with enlarging upon 

the subject. | | 
The other methed hinted at is a method 


« extremely plausible in appearance, but I 


[s 
question much, Sir, if it will ever be found 
practicable ; that I am sure, it cannot be 
proposed as a method for raising any part 
of the supplies we have already agreed to 
for this ensuing year. In effect, it cannot 
properly be calicd a method: of providing 
for supplies ; it is rather a method for di- 
minishing the usual necessary supplies, 
and cannot therefore come properly before 
us in this Committee. I do not at all 
question but there are many sinecure posts 
in this kingdom, as well as in every other, 
and many useless or extravagant salaries. 
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-Some of them might perhaps be abolished ; ; 


but I doubt much if it will ever be in our 
power to abolish them all, and therefore I 
ami 2fraid the saving in that way, upon the 


severest scrutiny, would not amount to | 


near the sum the hon. gentleman supposes. 
However, Ict it amount to what it will, it 
cannot be made a provision for the sup- 
plies of the next ensuing year; because 
if we were immediately to appoint a Com- 
mittee for enquiring into that affair, we 
cannot suppose that Committee would be 


ir. 


able to go through the business in this © 


session, nay, I doubt much if they would 
be able to make even a partial report ; and 
as many of those posts, I believe most of 
the useless ones, are held for life, and are 
a sort of free-hold, we could not at once, 
and without any consideration, turn the 
present possessors‘out of their free-hold; 
therefore, from such an enquiry the nation 
could not expect any great immediate ad- 
vantage; at least, not such a great and 
immediate advantege, as would be suffi- 
cient for making good the deficieney in 
the supplies for the next ensuing year. 

I hope, Sir, I have said enough for con- 
vincing every gentleman, that the method 
now under our consideration, for making 
good the supplies of this next ensuing year, 
will in all probability be sufficient for the 
end proposed ; and that of all the methods 
that have been proposed, or so much as 
hinted at, it is the least burdensome, and 
the least liable to occasion any fresh mur- 
murs among the people; therefore it is 
certamnly the method we ought to chuse. 
It is, indeed, in my opinion, the only me- 
thed we have to chuse; for, I think, I 
have shewn, that the other two methods 
that have been mentioned, are both im- 
practicable; and as I join in that which 
seems to be the general opinion, that the 
supplies we have alrcady voted ought to 
be made good, I think I am both in ho- 
nour and conscicnce bound to give my 
assent to- the proposition now before us, 


_ 
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because it is the only method we can chuse 
for doing that which every gentleman ac- 
knowledges ought to be done. 

Thisis the substance ofthes.verai Debates 
which happened in this oiair relating to 
Sweets; m which these who were for the 
Duty got the better upon every division, 
except one, which was in relation to that 
clause in the Bill, whereby it is provided, 
That nothing in that act contained should 
extend, or be construed to extend, to 
charge with any duty such wine as the 
owners or occupiers of British vineyards 
should make from the juice of the grapes 
only growing thereon; for the adding of 
any such clause, to exempt such liquors 
from the duty on Sweets, was opposed by 
most ofthe gentlemen whio were favourers 
of the Duty and Bill; however, upon a 
division it was carried against them, and 
_ the Clause, as it now stands, was accord 
_ ingly inserted in the Bill. 7 

Debate in the Commons on Sir Robert 
‘Watpole’s Motion for applying the Produce 


of the Sinking-Fund to the Redemption of 


the old South-Sea Annuities*.| March 9. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, 


* « Sir Robert Walpole incurred great cen- 
sure by the alienation of the Sinking Fund; and 
has been exposed to no less res his 
opposition to sir John Barnard’s Scheme, for 
reducing the Interest of the National Debt. 


He has been accused by party prejudice, or | 


misapprehension, of the meanest motives for 
adopting this line of conduct: motives so con- 
tradictory, that they refute each other. By 
some, he was suspected of having clandestinely 

romoted the introduction of the bill. It was 
insinuated that, at first, he intended it should 
pass; and that he only deferred the measure 
until the queen, who was supposed to have a 
million in the fands, could sell out to advantage. 
Others, on the contrary, ascribe his opposition 
to the mean spirit of jealousy, and reproach 
the minister with having exerted the whole 
power of government, that he might deprive 
sir John Barnard of his due applause. 

‘In the committee of supply the minister 
moved a Resoluticn, that a sum of one million 
should be takeu from’ the Sinking Fund, and 
applied to redeem a million.of Old South Sea 
annuities. The motion was opposed by several 
members, principally of the minority, who 
argued for the expediency of appropriating 
that sum to the discharge of the debt due to 
the Bank, because the interest paid to the 
Bank was 6 per cent. whereas that on the other 
parts of the public debt did not exceed 4. 
' They accordingly proposed the amendment; 
but the original motion was carried without a 
division.” Coxe’s Walpole, 
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Sir Robert Walpole spoke to the follow- | 
ing effect : a : 
Sir; I have a proposition to make 
to the House, which I think will tend to 
the advantage of the public, and against 
which there cannot, in my opinion, be any 
objection made, therefore I hope it wilt be 
agreed to without opposition ; but in order 
to make gentlemen thoroughly compres 
hend the advantage of what I am to pro- 
pose, I must beg leave to explain a little 
the present circumstances of the Sinking- 
Fund, and the method hitherto observed 
with respect to the disposing of the pro- 
duce of that Fund. ao 
We all know, Sir, that the whole pro- 
duce of the Sinking-Fund must be regu- 
larly, as it arises, depcsited in his Majes- 
ty’s Exchequer, and there wait the future 
disposition of Parliament, so that no part 
of it can be applied to any- use but that to 


which it has been appropriated by some . . 


preceding session; and the method this 
House has generally taken for disposing of. 
that fund, has been, to resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, to consi- 
der of the application of the growing pros 
duce of the Sinking-Fund. This has al- 
ways been the method we have hitherta 
taken for applying that Fund towards pay- 
ing off any part of the national debt; and 
as we seldom or never pay off under a mil 
lion at a time, there is generally 5 or 
600,000/. part of the produce of that Fund, 
which lies for several months quite dead 
and useless in his Majesty’s Exchequer ; 
which we must lock on as a great disad- 
vantage te the public, especially when we 
consider that the government :is during 
that time obliged to borrow money at in- 
terest for answering the current service of 
the year, | 
This, Sir, has been the case for several 
years past, and must always be the. case 
for every year to come, if the proposition” 
I am to make, or something like it, be not 
agreed to; for it is well known the funds 
provided by Parliament fort the current 
service of the year do not immediately 
produce such sums as are necessary for 
answering the charges of the government, 
and therefore his Majesty is every year. 
empowered to borrow money for that pur- 
pose upon the credit of some of the funds 
granted by Parliament for the current 
service of that year; for which he is oblig- 
ed to-pay an interest of at least 3 per cent. 
which is an annual charge of 10, 15, or 
perhaps above 20,000/. a year to the pub- 
lic, and a charge which might, I think, be 
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prevented, by enabling his Majesty to make 
use of the produce of the Sinking-Fund 
then lying dead in the Exchequer; and 
whatever sums might be found necessary 
to be taken from the Sinking-Fund for 
answering the immediate service, might be 
replaced by the produce of the annual 
funds, before Michaelmas, the time when 
the produce of the Sinking-Fund. is gene- 
rally to be issued by direction of .Parlia- 
ment for paying off a part of the national 
* debt; or if the whole should not be re- 
placed before that time, a small sum 
might then, and not till then, be borrowed 
for making good the deficiency; so that 

government would never be obliged to 
borrow so large a sum, or for so long a 
time, as they generally are, according to 
the present method. 

_ For example, Sir, the Produce of the 
Sinking Fund is generally computed from 
Michaelmas, to Lady-day, and from Lady 
day to Michaelmas; and it isto be sup- 
posed this House will, in the present ses- 
sion, order the sum of one million, being 
the growing produce of that fund from Mi- 
chaelmas last till Michaelmas next, to be 
ve to the paying off so much of the 

ional Debt: this payment cannot be 
goade before Michaelmas next, and.as the 
raduce of that fund will bring into his 
jesty’s exchequer by Lady-Day next 


ox soon after, 5 or 600,000/. that whole'| 


gum must, according to our former method 
of ordering the application of that fund, 
lie dead in the Exchequer, without its 
being in the power of the public, or the 
government, to reap any benefit from it ; 


and in the mean time, as the produce of 


the annual funds cannot answer the-imme- 
diate occasions of the government, his 
Majesty may probably be obliged at Lady- 
day next, or soon after, to borrow 5 or 
G00,000/. at an interest of 3 per cent. 
upon the credit, I: shall suppose, of the 

alt tax, in order to answer those demands 
which may occur before the produce of that 
tax can come in to satisfy them; now if 
his Majesty were empowered to make use 
of the produce of the Sinking-Fund in the 
mean time, itwould prevent his being under 
@ necessity of borrowing any money at 
_.. Lady-Day next; and whatever should be 

found ‘necessary to be taken in the mean 
-time from the Sinking- Fund, might be re- 
placed by the produce of the Malt tax, or 
some of the other funds provided for the 
current service of this next ensuing year, 
before Michaelmas next, which is the 
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made out of the produee of that fund; of 
if the whole should not then happen te be 
replaced, a small sum might be then bor- 
rowed for a short term, in order to make 
good the deficiency, and to:make that pays 
ment to the public creditors, which I sup- 
pose, will by this session be direeted to be 
made at Michaelmas next. = > 

I hope, Sir, I have explained myself se 
as te be understood by every gentleman 


‘that hears me; and if the House thinke f&% 


to agree to what I propose, the proper mie 
thod of doing it will in my ee be, 
to come to a resolution in this committee 
to grant his Majesty a million towards re- 
deeming the like sum of someof the public 
debts; and when we take this affair into our 
consideration in the Committee of Waysand 
Meana, we may resolve, That towards rais- 
ing the supply granted tohis Majesty, there 
be issued and applied the sum of one million 
out of such monies as have arisen, orshall 
or may arise of the surplusses, excesses, OF 


us monies, commonly called the 


Sinking-Fund. This, Sir, Itake tobe the | 


roper method of carrying what I have 
proposed into. execution, and if Ifind the 
ouse approves of it, I shall take the liber. 
ty to rise up again, and make you such a 
motion as, _Ithink, ought to be agreed te in 
the Committee we are now in. | 
As this ‘new method of ordering the 
plication of the Sinking-Fund was generally 
approved of, sir Robert Walpole stood up 


on the 11th, when the House had agajn re- — 


solved itself into the said Committee, and 
aftera short speech, moved “ Thatthe sum 
of one million be granted to his Majetys t0~ 
wards redeeming the like sum of the in- 
creased capital of the South-Sea Company 
asisnow commonly called Old South-Sea 
Annuities.” | . : 

But as many gentlemen were of opie 
nion the said Million ought not to b 
applied towards redeeming any .part of 
the South-Sea Capital, but towards re- 
deeming a part of the Bank Capital, there 
ensued’ a long debate, in which the Are 
guments for the motion were as follows : ' 


Sir; As the Sinking. Fund is one of the | 


most useful funds that ever was established 
in this kingdom, as it is the only fund frem 
which we can expect a diminution of our 


taxes, and an ease to ourselves or our aa 


terity, and as the disposition of that 

is left intirely to the wisdom of parliament, 
we ought to be extremely careful of apply- 
ing it, yearly to that purpose from which 
the greatest benefit may redound to our 


27) 


native country; and when we happen to 
be in circumstances so lucky as to be able 
to apply the whole Produce towards dis- 
charging so much of the National-Debt, 
the only two questions that can fall under 
our consideration, are,, what part of the 
public debts are most grievous to the na- 
tion in general? and, What part may be 
paid off with the greatest. ease to those 
who are the ereditors of the public? The 
first question deserves, and will certain! 
meet with our greatest regard; but if It 
should appear, that the interest of the 
public is no way concerned, which part of 
the National Debt shall be first paid off, 
the second question will then deserve our 
attention ; because the greater regard we 
shew to the creditors of the public, the 
mere we shall establish the public credit ; 
and the mere the: credit of the nation is 
established, the more ¢asy will # be for us 
‘to reduce the interest now payable upon 
‘our public funds. - oe 
'- If there were any of our public debts 
that bore an interest higher than the rest, 
that debt would certainly be the most 
“grievous to the nation, and, censequently, 
‘Ought to be the first to be paid off; but as 
the whole debt ef the nation is now reduced 
‘te 4 per‘cent. or under, except about 
1 ,600,000/. due to the Bank, which bear's 
an interest of 6' per cent. and which can- 
-not be redeemed tilltheir term be expired, 
_ therefore, the rate of interest. can be of no 
pee. 9 in the present question. With ré- 
gard to the interest ef the public, I can 
; think of but three other motives that can 
induce us to pay off any one of the public 
debts, or a part of any one of the public 


debts, rather thana part: of any other. 


The first I shall take notice of is, the 
.amount of the sum due; for where se- 
weral debts are due to several different 
persons, natural or political, that debt 
which is the largest is certainly the most 
‘grievous, and ought first to be paid off, or 
at least diminished so as to bring it upon a 
par with others. The next motive may 
_be drawn from the taxes which are mort- 
gaged for paying the interest; for those 
creditors to whom the most burdensome 
‘taxes are mortgaged, dught to be first 
paid off, in order that we may have it the 
sooner in our power to free the nation 
frem these taxes: and the third motive de-' 
peads upon the nature of those companies. 
@r corporations, to whom our present debts 
are owing; for a company that is engaged: 
“Rs trade, and is enabled to extend their 
-tegde further ‘than they could etherways 
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do, by means of that interest which is pay- 
able to them from the government, deserve 
better to have that interest continued tod 
them, than a company, or set of men, who 
carry on no trade, or whose trade can re- 
ceive no increase, by means of the debt 
due to them by the public : and therefore 
no part of the debt due tothe former ought 
to be paid off, as long as there is any thing 
due from the public to the latter. 

Now, Sir, with respect to every one of 
these motives, I think, they militate 
strongly in favour of the motion now made 
to you. The debt due to the South-Sea 
company is vastly larger than the debt due 
to any other company in the kingdom, and, 
therefore, not only according to the rules 
of proportion, but according to that rule 
which will always, I hope, be the chief di- 
rector of our resolutions, I mean the inte- 
rest of the nation in general, whatever pay- 
ments we are able to make ought to be 
generally applied towards diminishing the 
debt due to that company; then as to 
the taxes mortgaged for the payment of 
our public debts, those which are mort» 
gaged to the South-Sea company are the 
most burdensome, as will appear to any 
gentleman who examines into that affair; 
and of the three great companies who are 
the chief creditors of the public, it must 
be granted, the South-Sea company car 
ries on the least trade, and is the least cas 
pable of extending their trade, by means 
of that interest or annuity which is due ta 
them from the public. Thus m every 
light we can put it, if we have a proper 
regard for the interest of the nation in 
general, we must conclude, that we ought 
to apply the produce of the Sinking Fund 
towards paying off a part of the debt due 
to the South-Sea company, rather than 
any other; and as the debt due to them 
is now divided into three different parts, I 
think, the next payment se to be aif 
plied to that part now called Old Souths 
Sea Annuities; because the Annuities 
ought to be all paid off, before we pay off 
any part of their trading stock ; and.as the 
last payment was made to the New South- 
Sea annuities, the next ought to be made 
to the old. | 

But suppose, Sir, that the interest of 
the nation in general is no way concerned, 
which part of the public debt shall be first 
paid off; in that case we ought to shew 
a regard to the ease and advantage of 
the several public creditors, by making the 
next payment to those who will suffer the 


least by mich payment’s being made ta 
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them. It is now the good fortune of this 
nation to have its credit so well established, 
that all our public funds sell at an advanced 
price; so that it is adisadvantage and loss 
to every one of the public creditors to 
have any. part of the debt due to him paid 
off; therefore, if the interest of the nation 
be quite unconcerned, we ought ts direct 
the payments to be made to those who 
will sutler. the least by having a part of 
their capital paid off; and of: all the 
public creditors, the proprietors of: the 
South-Sea Annuities are certainly those 
that will suffer the least; because as there. 
is a much larger sum due to them than 
to any other set of public creditors, the 
toss cannot fall so heavy upon each par- 
_ ticular person; and as the fund they 
are in possession of dees not sell at a price 
near so high as either the Bank or the East- 
India stock, consequently the proprietors 
ef South-Scea annuities cannot ‘be such 
losers as the proprietors of Bank or East- 
India would be, in case the next payment 
were directed to be made to either of them; 
for a proprietor of South-Sea annuities 
can lose but 12 or 131. by having 1001. of 
his capital paid off; whereas a proprietor 
of Bank stock would lese above 50/. and 
a proprietor of East-India stock would lose 
near 80/. by having. 100/. of his capital 
paid off. From hence, Sir, it must appear, 
that if we have any regard to the creditors 
of the public, we must order.the growing 
produce of the Sinking Fund for this cur- 
rent year to be applied to the paying off 
so much of the South-Sea Debt; and, 
therefore, I must conclude, that in justice 
to the public creditors, as well as in justice 
to the nation, the motion now made ought 
to be agreed to. | 


- The Answer to this, and the Arguments 
made use of for shewing the reasonable- 


Bank, were in substance thus: 


r, Sir; As to the usefulness of the Sinking- 
Fund, and the advantages the nation may 
reap from it, I entirely agree with the 
hon. gentleman who riade you the motion, 
I think it -is one of the most ‘useful funds 
that was ever established in this kingdom, 
} know it is the only fund by which we or 
our posterity can expect to get free from 


any of those taxes which now lie so heavy- 


upon.our trade in general, and upon our 
poor labourers and manufacturers in par- 
ticular; but I cannot agree with that 
hon. gentleman in opinion; that the dispo- 
sition of the Sinking-Fund: is left entirely 
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to the wisdom of parliament. The con- 
trary is, in my opinion, evident from the. 
very words of those avis of parliament by 
which that fund was established ; for by 
them it is expressly appropriated to the 
paying off such of the public debts and. 
incumbrances as were incurred before the 
25th of December, 1716, so that the only: 
disposition left entirely to the wisdom of 
parliament is, with respect to the manner 
and method of paying off those debts. 
The parliament may direct what sum 
shall be paid off at any one time, and at: 
what time such payment shall be made; 
or it may direct which of those debts any 
future payment shall be applied to; but 
by the original institution of that fund it 
was certainly designed not to leave it im 


the power of parliament to apply that 


sacred fund to. any other purpose than 
that of paying off the National Debt con+ 
tracted before the 25th of December, 
1716; at least sofar as any one parliament 
can limit or restrain the power of all future 
parliaments. How far, or in-what case, 
any future parliament may or ought to 
break through that restraint, is a question 
which I hope, we shall have no occasion te 
discuss in this session. -I am glad to find 
we have no such intention at present; for 
the only question now before us is, Which 
of the Public Debts contracted before the 
25th of December, 1716, the: next pay- 
ment ought to be applied to? And in cons 
sidering that question, I hope I shall be 
able to make it appear, that, if we regard 
the public good, and that impartial justice 
which is due to all the public creditors, the 
next payment ought not-to be applied to 
the South-Sea stock, or Annuities. 

With respect to the public good, or the 
interest of the nation in general, it has been 
granted, Sir, that if any of our debts bore 
a higher rate of interest than the rest, that’ 
debt would certainly be the most grievous 
to the nation, and consequently ought to 
be the first paid off; and at the same time 
it has been granted, that there is a.debt:of 
1,600,000. due to the Bank, which bears 
an interest of 6 per cent. Is it not, then, 
evident that this debt of 1,600,000/. ought 
to be the first to be paid‘off? But we are 
told, this debt cannot be redeemed till the 
expiration of their term. I know it can~ 
not; and I likewise know, we cannot come 
at the redemption of this: mortgage, tilk 
after we have paid off the whole of the 
other debts due to the Bank. Is not this 
a strong reason, Sir, for our paying off as 


fast as possible all the other debts due-te 
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the Bank, in order to come at the redemp- | large sum to the South Séa Company, than 
tion of this mortgage of 1,600,0C0/. | to owe the same sum to a great number of 
which -is now the heaviest mortgage tiis |; private persons; which was one reason 


nation groans under? And what still adds 
to the weight of this argument is, that by 
the time we have paid off the other debts 
due to the Bank, and for which they have 
only an interest of 4 per cent. their term 
will be expired, so that we can then re- 
deem this heavy mortgage without further 
delay; whereas, if we do not now begin 
to pay off the other debts due to the Bank, 
we cannot, even when their term is ex- 
pired, have it in our power to redeem this 
mortgage, because, by agreement, we can- 
not redeem it till we have paid off all the 
other sums due by the public to that com- 
pany. Therefore, if we have any regard 
to the public good, we ought to apply 
every future payment tothe Bank till they 
are entirely paid off, or at least till they 
agree to take 4 per cent. for this 1,600,000/. 
as well as for the rest of their fund, which 
would be a saving of 32,000/. per annum 
to the public, and a saving that would 
greatly contribute towards enabling us to 
reduce all our public debts to 3 per cent. 
anterest. | 
Now, Sir, with respect to the other mo- 
tives mentioned by the hon. gentleman, 
‘for inducing us to pay off a part of one 
debt rather than a part of any other, I shall 
readily admit, that it is more grievous to 
owe a large debt than to owe a small sum; 
‘but I cannot admit that, therefore, of two 
or more debts the largest ought to be first 
paid off, or at least diminished, so as to bring 
3t upon a par with others; for in private 
life it is always reckoned better for a man 
to owe a large sum to one person, than to 
owe a sum of equal value to a great num- 
- ber of different persons; and for this rea- 
son we often find gentlemen of estates 
borrowing a large sum of money from: one 
person, in order to pay off a great number 
of small creditors, though they seldom or 
never have, or can obtain that advantage 
which the public at present enjoy, of mak- 
ing partial payments to that large creditor. 
If @ private man owed 1,C00/. to one man, 
_ and 4 or 5,000/. to ten or a dozen different 
ersons, though he had a privilege of mak- 
ing partial payments to his large creditor ; 
yet, if he could have 500 or 13000. a year 
-out of his estate, he would certainly ap- 
ply that saving towards discharging his 
small debts, rather’ than towards discharg- 
ing yearly a part of the large debt. In 
like manner with regard to the public, it 
was. formerly reckoned better to owe a 
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among others, for inducing the legislature 
to grant them a power to take in by pur- 
chase or subscription, or pay off all the 
irredeemable and redeemable debts then 
due by the public to a great multitude of 
private persons. This,’I say, was then 
deemed to be a benefit to the public, and 
will certainly appear to be such, as eften as 
the public has any proposition to make to 
its creditors; so that the largeness of the 
South Sea debt, in comparison with the 
debt due to any other company, should 
rather be an argument for making no par- 
tial payments to them till all the other 
smaller debts be-first paid off. ' ; 
But, Sir, there is another advantage 
which will accrue to the public from pay- 
ing off the whole, or a great part of the 
debt, due to the other companies, which 
will appear evident. to every gentleman, 
who considers, that a trading company 
possessed of an exclusive privilege, must 
always come to be a great disadvantage to 
the trade of every country, where such a 
company is established, and continued ; for 
though in the infancy of any particular sort 
of trade, it may be necessary to erect a 
company for setting it up; yet, when the 
trade comes to be sufficiently established, 
when great numbers of our own people are 
well acquainted with it, and willing to 


carry it on in a private way, the continuing . 


of the company, or at least the continuing 
of their exclusive privilege, must be a dis- 
advantage to the trade of our country ; be- 
cause a company can never carry on a 
trade at so cheap a rate as private persons 
can do, and are therefore not so capable of 
preventing foreigners from interfering with 
us in the trade; for as they are always at 
a great expence, they must have great 
profits, and great profits not only tempt, 
but enable foreigners to interfere with us 
in any trade. It is not now necessary to 
shew that the exclusive privilege enjoyed 
by the Bank and East India Company is a 
disadvantage to the trade of the nation in 
general: it is sufficient at present to ob- 
serve, that this exclusive privilege cannot 
be taken from either of them, till every 
shilling due to them by the public be paid 
off; so that the expiration of the term 
for which that privilege has been granted 
signifies nothing, as long as there is any 
money due to them; and sure it would be 
an advantage to the public, to have it in 
our power to put an end, to. that privilege 
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as soon as the term expires, in case it should 
then a? ro to be a disadvantage to the 
trade of the nation; which power we can- 
not acquire but by paying off, in the mean 
time, a great part of the capital of each. 
This is an advantage we cannot acquire by 
any payment made to the South Sea Com- 
pany; because the exclusive privilege 
granted to and enjoyed by that Company, 
is a aero coe to them for ever; 
and therefore the public good of the nation 
is not so much concerned, nor can ever be 
ao much concerned, in the paying off the 
whole capital due to them, as it may be in 
paying off the whole capital due to either 
of the other two. 

From what I have said, Sir, in relation 
to trading companies with an exclusive 
privilege, it must appear, that when the 
trade is once generally known, and tho- 
roughly established, if you can redeem and 
abolish their exclusive privilege by the 
redemption of the annuity or interest pay- 
able te them, you ought as soon as possi- 
ble to redeem both the one and the other ; 
because by laying the trade open you will 
increase rather than diminish the trade of 
yous country. Indeed, if the Company. 

an exclusive privilege which you can- 

not take from them, even after you have 
paid off the whole debt due to them, the 
paying off such a debt may be a disadvan- 
‘ tage to your trade, because you may, by 
so doing, prevent the Company’s being 
able to push their trade so far as they 
might otherwise have done; and at the 
same time all private adventurers are pre- 
cluded from engaging in it by the con- 
tinuance of the Company’s exclusive pri- 
vilege ; therefore it.is mconsistent with 
the public good to pay off any such debt, 
or any part of such a debt, as long as 
there are any other public debts to be 
paid. off; and does not every one see, 
that this is a good argument against 
making any future payments to the South 
Sea Company? For the interest payable 
upon their Annuities may contribute as 
much as the -interest payable upon their 
stock, towards enabling them to extend 
their trade; because, the only way by 
which either can contribute towards ena- 
bling them to extend their trade, is by the 
money’s 106, for some time in their 
hands, before they be obliged to issue it 
to the proprietors; and the interest money 
of their annuities lies as long in the Compa- 
ny’s hands before they be obliged to igsue it 
for paying the half yearly Annuities grown 
due to the annuitants, as the interest mo- 
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ney of their stock can do, before they be 
obliged to issue it for paying the half 
yearly dividends grown due to the proprie- 
tors of their trading stock. — ae 
As for the taxes mortgaged to the South 
Sea Company, or to any other company, 
they can be of no weight in the present de- 
bate; for whenever we have a mind to abo= 
lishany of our presentheavy taxes, we know, 
Sir, there is no company nor public credi- 
tor in England, but will be glad to consent 
to the abolishing of any such tax, and to 
accept of an annuity payable out of the 
Sinking Fund, in lieu of the annuity pay- 
able to them out of the produce of that 
tax. This we know by a late experiment 
in the case of the Salt Duty, which was 
once by this House resolved to be the most 
grievous tax in England, and was there- 
tore abolished. In that case we knew, 
Sir, how readily the South Sea and other 


companies agreed to take annuities pay- | 


able out of the Sinking Fund, in lieu of 
the annuities payable to them out of the 
produce of that -tax; but so variable are 
the sentiments ef some gentlemen, that 
in two years time, that very tax was 
deemed not near so grievous as a shilling 
in the pound upon land, and therefore it 
was re-established for three years, and 
granted for supplying the current service 
of the year, in order to prevent our being 
obliged. to lay an additional shilling in the 
pound but for one year upon land; and I 
think it has since been continued for sever 
years longer, for the very same reason and 
purpose. Nay, I am afraid we are loaded 
with it for ever; for as it is a tax that 
creates a great deal of power, though it 
produces but little money, I believe it will 
always be preferred by a certain sort of 
men to any tax that may produce a much 
greater revenue without propagating am 

sort of power. As for my ‘own part,. 

still continue to think it-one of the mest 
burdensome and dangerous taxes we are 
subject to; and notwithstanding the low 
interest paid for. the money due: upon it, I 
should think, one of the best uses we 
could convert the Sinking Fund to, would 
be, to apply it towards redeeming and 
abolishing of this tax; because if we con- 
sider the expences of collecting it, and add 
that expence tothe interest paid for the 
money borrowed upon it, we must con« 
clude, the nation pays a heavy interest fey 
that money, besides the danger. our jlibers 
ties may be exposed to by continuing 4 
tax which creates so.much power and prow 
duces so amall a revensie, and besides: 
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danger our trade may be exposed to by 
a tax which enhances the price of la- 
bour in every branch‘both of our manu- 
facture, agriculture, and navigation. Nor 
would the applying the Sinking Fund to 
_ such an use be a new perverting of it; for 
as this tax was formerly one of the taxes 
appropriated to the Se at of our debts 
contracted before December 25, 1716, 
the applying the Sinking Fund towards 
abolishing it, and then reviving it for sup- 
plying the current service of the year, 
was the same thing as if we had then 
taken such a sum from the Sinking Fund, 
as would have been sufficient not only for 
supplying the current service of the year, 
but redeeming the tax we had then a mind 
to abolish, for the ease of our poor labour- 
ers and manufacturers. But as I have 


at present no intention to make any pro- | 


position for applying the Sinking Fund to 
ruch a purpose, I shall insist: no longer 
upon this subject. 3 | 
. The proper question now before us I 
take to be, Sir, Whether the next payment 
fromi the Sinking Fund ought to be made 
to the South Sea.Company or the Bank ? 
And. as I set.out with saying, that if we 
shew any regard to the public good, or to 
that impartial justice which is due to all 
the public San, tied we ought not to ap- 
ply the next payment to the South Sea 
Company, i think I have shewrn that, with 
respect to. the. public good, none of the 
inotives mentioned can induce us to apply 
the next payment to. that Company, but 
that on the cantrary, every one of those 
motiyes are strong arguments for not mak- 
ing any future payment to’ them, till all 
or most of our other debts be entirely paid 
off:. Now, Sir, with regard to that mpar- 
tial justice which we ought to shew to all 
eur creditors, I shall grant the credit of 
the nation’ is now so well established, that 
all aur public: funds sell at an advanced 
' price; and that therefore it is a disadvan- 
tage.te the public: creditors to be paid a 
part of what is due to them ; but the only 
way, of preserving the credjt we now have, 
is to pay off our debts as fast as possible 
without contracting any new debt, and in 
making such payments, to shew no par- 
tality ‘or fervour to one set of public eredi- 
ters. more than another. o man can 
Gnd fault with us,-or complain of partiali- 
ty).on account of our having a regard to 
the public good, and paying off those cre- 
ditors first, whose debts, by reason of an 

interest, privilege, or circumstance attend- 
ing them, are most burdensome or incon- 
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venient to the mation in general; but so 
far as our creditors are upon an equal 
footing with respect to the public good, 
as it 1s a disadvantage to every one of 
them to receive payment of the whole, 
or any part of the debt due to him, we 
ought to regulate our eeu in such 
a manner as that the disadvantage may 
fall upon all, exactly in proportion to the 
share each man, or every set of men, have 
in those debts. . | ._ 
According to this proportion, Sir, wé 
have already done injustice to the South- 
Sea company ; for to take the capitals of 
the South-Sea, Bank, and East India, as 
they stood in the year 1727, when the 
great reduction of public interest took 
place, and to which national advantage 
the South-Sea company contributed a 
great deal more than its share, we must 
reckon that every fourth payment at least 
ought to have been made to the Bank, and 
every eleventh or twelfth to the East India 
company; whereas we have already made 
five several payments of a million each to 
the South-Sea company, and one of 
500,000/. without paying so much as one 
shilling of the capital either of the Bank 
or East-India company; for though one 
million has been paid to the Bank, yet care 
was taken their capital should not be 
thereby diminished, because the very next 
following year a new sum of 1,250,0002. 
was borrowed from them, which must be 
redeemed, as well as every other shilling 
due to them, before the nation can get 
free of their exclusive privilege. Can this, 
Sir, be called impartial justice, or can it, 
be said we have shewn this partial favour 
to the Bank and East India, for the sake of 
public good, and because it is for the ine 
terest of the nation to support these two 
companies, and continue them in. posses« 
sion of that exclusive privilege they now 
enjoy, and by which they have for many 
years made so great an advantage? No, 
Sir; I have shewn that.if the public good 
be engaged on either side of the question, 
itis on the side of the South-Sea coms 
pany, both because the greatest debt is due. 
to them, and because we cannot redeem 
their exclusive privilege by the redemp- 
tionof their capital, which we may do with 
respect to the other two. 
But, Sir, we are told we ought to shew 
a-regard to the private interest: of the 
public creditors, by directing all future 
payments to be made to those who will 
suffer the least by having a part of their 
ail my heart, Sir, 
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let us shew as much regard to the private 
interest of our creditors as the public in- 
terest will admit ; but do not let us shew 
a partial regard to any one of them, or to 
any.set of them. We have already shewn 
_apartial regard tothe Bank and East India 
Company ; we have already done injustice 
to the South-Sea Company. This is the 
chief reason for their Annuities selling at 
so low a price; and from this, which is 
the effect of our former partiality and .in- 
justice, an argument is now drawn for con- 
tinuing that injustice im all times to come. 
‘I say in alltime to come, at least till our 
debts be all paid off, which must be a very 


long time, if we are to form a judgment of 


it from our management for these twenty 


years past; for if this argument be now of 


any force, it will every year acquire new 
vigour, because the partiality weshew to our 
other funds, will make them increase in 
their current value from year to year. 


From hence we may see, the weakness of 


_ this argument, and surely if we are to shew 
a favour to any of our creditors, or a par- 
tial regard to the private interest of any 
_ set of them, it ought to be to those who 
have made the least advantage by lending 
their money to the government ; conse- 
‘quently the Bank and East India ought to 
_ be the first paid off, because the proprictors 
of both these Companies have been for 
many years receiving large additional divi- 
denis from the profits of their trade; 
whereas the proprietors of South-Sea 
Stock or Annuities have never received so 
large additional dividends from the profits 
of their trade, nor have they received any 
such dividend for so long a time. 
_ For this reason, Sir, it must be granted, 
that though the ee of Bank and 
East India should really lose a little more 
than the proprietors of South-Sea An- 
nuities, the former will be muchbetter able 
to bear that loss than we can suppose. the 
latter to be; because the more they have 
got by additional dividends, the better able 
will they be to bear the loss they may sus- 
tain by being paid off. But, Sir, I must 
upon this occasion take notice, that the 


South-Sea Annuities are not at so low a 


price in proportion to our other funds as 


some. gentlemen may imagine, nor will the ; 


difference. between the loss they may 


sustain by having this next. payment ap-— 


lied to them, and the loss the Bank or 
ast: India.proprictors might sustain by 
its being applied to them, be near so great 
as the. honourable, gentleman has been 
pleased to represent, For  South-Sea 
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Annuities, in proportionto their dividend, 
are really at a higher price than Bank stock 
is at present; because, if 4 per cent. per 
annum, the dividend of these annuities, 
gives 113/, their present price 5d.4. per 
cent. per annum, the dividend upon Bank 
stock, ought to give above 155/. which -is 
more than thepresent price of Bank stock ; 
and with respect to East-India stock, the 
present price of it is not, in proportion to 
its dividend, much above the present price 
of South Sea Annuities ; for if 4 per cent. 
per annum give 115/. 6 per cent. per an- 
num, the present East-India dividend, 
ought to give near 170/.so that at 180/. 
the present high price, it is but 10 per 
cent. above the proportion, and this ad- 
vance, we may believe, is*in a great. mea- 
sure owing to the certainty the proprietors 
have of not being obliged to receive.any 
partial payments for many years to come. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the loss either 
of these sets of public creditors may sus- 
tain by having the next payment applied 
to them, it is certain the South-Sea An- 
nuitants will lose the whole advance price, 
that is, every one of them will lose at the 
rate of 13/. per cent. upon whatever money 
he receives as his share of that partial pay- 
ment ; but we are not to suppose, that the 
proprietors of East-India Stock will lose at 
the rate of 80/. per cent. or that the pro- 
prietors of Bank Stock will lose at the 
rate of 50/. per cent. upon whatever money 
any of them shall receive as his share of 
this next payment, if it were to be made 
to either of them; because, though a pro- 
portional part of the annuity due from the 
government Will cease in every one of the 
three cases, yet, in the case of the Bank and 
East-India company, the proprietors have 
another sort of Annuity, an additional divi- 
dend, which arises from their trade ; and as 
the trade of neither of them cannot either 
cease or be diminished by this next partial 
payment’s being made to them, by the re- 
duction of their capital, this additional di- 
vidend must of course increase upon. the 
whole remaining capital, and consequently, 
the current price of the whole remaining 


|. capital must rise a great deal above the 
present market price. 


To illustrate what I have said, Sir, by 
figures, as far as the present opportunity 
will permit, I shall suppose the capital of 
the South-Sea Old Annuities not to exceed 
10,000,000/. the capital of the Bank not 
to exceed the like sum, and the capital ‘of 
the East-India Company not to exceed 


3,000,000. I know every one of. these 
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capitals exceed thesums I have mentioned, 
but in the present case the calculations 
will be the same, let their capitals amount 
to what they will; aad, I suppose these 
round sums, that my calculations may be 
the more easily understood. Now, sup- 
pose the next payment is to be made to 
South Sea Old Annuities, as the honoura- 
ble gentleman has proposed; in that case 
a proprietor of 1,000/. capital will receive 
100/. of his capital, and, consequently, 
. will for the future, without a new purchase, 
stand possessed of 900/. capital only ; sothat 
he will lose the.advanced price, being 13/. 
upon the 1Q0/. paid off, no :part of which 
loss can be replaced to him by any advan- 
tage his remaining capital will receive, by 
means of the payment then made by the 
public. Let me next suppose the pay- 
ment now under our consideration to be 


made tothe Bank: in that case a pro- 


prietor of 1,000/. capital Bank stock will 
receive 100/. consequently he must have 
100/. of his capital annihilated, and. will, 
therefore, for the future, without a new 
purchase, stand possessed of 900/. capital 
only; so that he will lose the advanced 
price, being 50/. but I shall now shew 
that a great part of this 50/. will be re- 

laced to him by an advantage his remain- 
Ing capital must necessarily receive, by 
means of the payment made by the public; 
for as the Bank make at present an addi- 
tional dividend of 14 per cent. per annum, 
out of the profits by their trade, upon their 
whole capital, of 10,000,000/. as that ca- 
pital will then be reduced to nine millions, 


and no part of the profits by their trade. 


will cease or be diminished, because of the 
payment thus made to them by the public, 
their whole profits which -were formerly 
divided upon ten millions capital, will for 
the future come to be divided. upon nine. 
millions capital only, which must neces- 
sarily increase their future dividends, and 
consequently enhance the price of ever 
man’s remaining stock: as the Ban 
divides at present 14 per cent. from the 
profits of their trade upon the supposed 
capital of 10,000,000/. we must reckonthe 
nett profits of their trade to amount to 
150,000/. per annum, and as this 150,000/. 
per annum will afterwards come to be di- 
vided upon nine millions capital only, the 
additional dividend from the profits of 
their trade will then amount to 1/. 13s. 4d. 
er cent. instead of 1/. 10s. therefore the 
uture dividend of the Bank, if this pay- 


_ ment be made to them, must necessarily | 


be 5. 13s. 4d. and a dividend of 57. 10s. 
~LVOL. X.] | 
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makes their capital sell at 1502. per cent. 
a dividend of 5/. 13s. 4d. will make their 
remaining capital, after a million paid off, — 
sell at 154/. 10s. and upwards; zo that 
every proprictor of 1,000/. capital, will 
gain by the advanced price of his remain-. 
ing 900/. capital, very near 41/. and con- 
sequently, we must reckon, that no pro- 
prietor of Bank stock will lose more than at 
the right of about 9/. per cent. by this next 
public payment’s being made to the Bank ; 
whereas every proprietor of South Sea 
Old Annuities will lose at the rate of 132, 
per cent/by its being made to them. 

. By the same method of calculation, Sir, 
we may find, that if a million were to be 
paid at Michaelmas next to the East-India 
Company, and their stock supposed not to 
exceed 3,000,000/. the proprietors would 


not hose above 20/. per cent. upon the 


stock annihilated by such payment ; be- 


cause, ag the whole profits of their trade 


would then come to be divided upon 
two milliong capital instead of three, every 
man’s remaining stock would rise in pro-. 
portion to the increase of the dividend, 
which advantage upon his remaining stock 
would atone for the far greatest part of 
the loss upon his annihilated stock. But,. 
as I do not intend at present to make any 
proposition for applying the growing pro- 
duce of the sinking fund to the East India 
Company, I shall not trouble you with the 
particulars of the calculation. I know it 
may be said, that as every payment made 
by the public sends a greater number of 
purchasers to market, the price of South 
Sea Old Annuities will certainly rise by 
such payments being. made to them ; but 


this I have taken no notice of, because it. 


is an advantage will accrue equally to the 
three companies, or to which either of 
them the payment shall be made to; and, 
therefore, can make litttle or no difference 
with respect to the loss the proprietors of 
either of them may sustain by having a 
part of their capital paid off. har 
_ Thus, Sir, it must appear, that if we 
have a mind to shew a proper and impar- 
tial regard to the public creditors, we 
cannot order the present growing produce 
of the sinking fund to be applied towards — 
paying off any part of the South Sea Com- 
pany’s capital ; and if we have a mind to 
direct this next payment to be made to 
those who will suffer the least by having 
a part of their capital paid off, I have: 
shewn that the proprietors of the Bank 
will suffer the least, and therefore the next: 
payment ought to be made to them. But’ 
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if wehave-e-mind-teshew a partial favour 
- to-any one set of public creditors, cer- 
tainly the South Sea Old and New Annui- 
ties deserve it more than any other ; for 
upon examination it will be found, there 
are among them more creditors in pro- 
pertion for stall sums, than there are in 
any of our other public funds ; and as a 
rich man is better able to bear a loss than 
a peor man, that fund which has the great- 
est number of poor men in it deserves 
surely. most of our compassion, and conse- 
quently mast of our fayour.. To this I 
shall add another motive for shewing more 
favour to the South-Sea annuitants,: than 
to any other set of public creditors, 
which. is this : it will, I believe, upon exas 
mination. appear, that among the South 
Sea. annuitants, there is a much smaller 
number of foreigners in propextion, than 
there is. among the proprietors ofany other 
of aur funds; and I must think, thet fund 
deserves most favour from‘a British par- 
liament,. which is most generally passessed 
by British subjects, or at least. it deserves 
equal favour, which is all I have occasien 
for at present, for shewing that the next 
payment ought not: to be made toa the 
South-Sea gr eo ee 

'» And now, Sir, F shall conclude ‘with 
taking notice of a circumstance relating 
to. the Bank, which ought, I think, to hea 


prevailing argument for our resolving that | 


the: next -payment shall be made to. that 
Company. I mean the expiration of their 
term which now drawa pretty: near ;. for 


upon the first of August 1748, we my, 


upon giving proper: notice, pay off. all that 
shail then remain due.to that Company, 
and sa put an end ta their subsisting as a 
eorparation, unless they obtain. from par- 
Hament a renewal of: their term, which 
certainly will not be granted without a 
‘ery valuable. consideration. . While the 
deht due to, them continues as large as it is 
at present, they: need be under- no unea- 
‘siness, were their term to. expive to-mor- 
row ;. beacause they know: the: parliament 
cannot pay them offin two. or three years; 
and »hile they are under no-uneasiness. it 


ig cextain they will net be, so fond ofire- 


newing, nor will they offer so large a con- 
sidexation. For this reason I think it is 


radar necessary to, begin now to pay 


them. off ; in order that we may have it 
ig ow power, at the end of their.term, or 
soon after, ta pay off the. whole, -in. case 
-we should then find it necessary: to put an 
end to the corporation, or in. case they 


should refuse to give such a consideration 
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 annuitants of that Company, we do an ny 
| juskioe ta these who are hest mtitled ta owe 


¢ 
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LY 


and reasonable. ts | 

I hope, Sir, I have now: shewn that it ls 
absolutely inconsistent with the public gaod; 
and with that impartial justice which ia 
due ta all the creditora of the. publie, to 


y-Fund towards paying of-any part 
of the South-Ses Company’s capital ; 
wees paying of the 


On the othex 


saa ject ‘and favour. | 
| , Ithink I have shown, that if we have 


any regard for the public good, if we have 
a mind to distribute justice i 


apartially. te 
all our creditors, if we beve a rand toskew 
@ regard ta the private interest. of our eres 
ditoxs, by applymg the next payment te 
those. who will swiier: the eat by ite heing 
made to them, we ought to va, “* Thee 
the Sum: of one naillon. be. granted to- hig 
Majesty, tewards redeeming the bhe sum 
of. the: increased capital of the. governor 
and company of the Bank of Eaglang.™ 


‘Therefore I hape the. hon, gentleman will 
amend his motion by leaving out the words, 


‘of the South-Sea Company, as ig now 
commonly called old South-Sea Annuities? 
and inserting in their stead, these worda, 


ef England.’ . . 


To this it. was replied in substance ag 
follows: 
Sir; As:tothe power of Parliament over 
the. Sinking-Fuad, | must still think it; abe 
solute and unlimited, : notwithstanding ali 
that has been now: or formerly said to the 


contrary ;.and:I have this advantage, thag 


I have several joint resolutions o£ all the 
branches of qux legisiature. in favour of my 
Opizion. I cannot easily imagine the Par 
liaxaent which established the Sinkiag» 
Fund had. any intention to limit er restrain 
the power ef all future Parliaments, with 
respect te the disposition.of the preduce of 
that Fund :. they knew it was.an intention 
they. could not make effectual, and I cane 
wat think the wisdom of the nation would 
propose-or form to themselves an. intention 
which they knew they. had- no power t¢ 
make effectual; but this is not the. ques- 
tion now befare us, and therefore I shall 


‘ot take up your time, with expatiating 


upon the subject. ©. te 
If we could immediately redeem the 
original fund of the Bank, which now bears 
an interest of 6 per cent, 1. must: ae- 
knuwledge, Sir, it would be a. very. good 


for a renewal as may be then thought juss , 


apply the present growing produce of tha 


‘ of the governor and company: of the Bank 


a 
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argument for our applying this next pay- 
ment to that Company: nay, it would be 
& goed argument for our borrowing money 
at 4 per cent. sufficient to pay off their 
whole capital, in order to come at the re- 
Memption of that part of it which bears so 
high an interest, in case they refused to 
tomply with our terms; but we know we 
€atinet tedeem or pay off that original 
fund, till the expiration of their term, which 
has six years to run from the lst of August 
next ; therefore, the high interest upon that 
pait of their capital can be no reason for 


applying the present gréwing produce of 
the Sinking-Fund towards velecinay any 

rt of their fund, which beats the same 
triterest how payable upoti almost all the 


public funds. We have ut least 5 years to 


think of means for reducmg the interest 
payuble upon their origmal fund; and if 
at the end of that term, it should be theught 
hécessary td abelish that Company, or put 
‘ah end to their exclusive privilege, it will 
be then easy, trove easy than at present, 
to find money at 4'per cent. for paying off 
their whole capital, theugh ndt a shilling of 
it ‘should be paid off before that time; for 
ts the niitiber of. lendets- upon public secu- 
rities will bé every yéar Hicreasing by ‘the 
. paytnents thade vut of the Sinking-Fund, 
tet them be made to whotn they will, it will 


‘of course become every yeat more tCasy » 
for the public to borrow money at 4-per 


cent. nay, perhaps, evéti at 3 per cent. 
than it can be now, or m any preceding 
year. On the other hand, if upon theex- 
pitation of that term, it should be thought 
proper te-continue the Bank, and to con- 
tinue them in the possession of their pre- 
sent exclusive privilege, the more capital 
they are then possessed of, the more able 
will they be to pay a large consideration to 
the public, for a new term; and if they 
Should refuse to comply with any reasona- 
bie terms that may then be proposed by 
the public, I am convinced the larger therr 
‘eapital then is, the more easy will rt be to 
‘find a new company of adventurers ready 
‘te-accept of the terms offered by the pub- 
lic, and willing to advance money sufficient 
‘fer paying off and abolishing the old Com- 
pany: for every one knows, it must always 
é'a great advantage to a Banking Com- 
pany to have a lerge capital, and consi- 
‘Gerable sums of ready money. coming m 
to them weekly from his Majesty’s Exche- 
“quer. i . . : 
- J confess, Sir, F am a little surprised to 
héar it insinusted, that it would be more 
advantagéots or conveniert for the public, 


ee 
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to owe a large debt to any One company, 
than to owe a debt of squad value to fice 
or four different companies. If the whele 
debt we: now owe wete in the hands of 
any one company, it would be in the power 
of that company to distress the public 
whenever they had a mind; whereas, 
while that debt is in the hands of several 

ies, if one should resolve to distress, 
the others would probably resolve to sup- 
sort, and by that means the public can 
never be in danger of being distressed by 
either. Likewise while the debt continues 
to be inthe hands of several companies, 
and while it continues td be a disadvantage 
to-each of them to be paid off, as long as 
the Sinking Fund preduces any thing, 


‘will be im the power of the public to keep 


every one of them in awe, and in some 
manner td préscribe to each, by threaten- 
ing to apply the Sinking Fund solely to | 
that company which shall refuse to comply 
with any reasonable proposition that may 
be offered. In private life, as well as pub- 
lic, it is not so convenient to owe a large 
debt ta one person, as to owe a debt of 


equal value, and at the same interest, to 


several, provided the débtor can be assured, 
that none of his creditors will demand pay- 
ment till he is ready to offer it; for the 
reason why gentleman of estates generally 
borrow a large sum ftom one person, 
because a man of. estate can borrow ea 
large sum at a lower rate of interest than 
he can borrow small sums; or because 
some one or other of his small creditors 4% 
every day teazing him for payment, which 
keeps him in a constant state of uneasiness 
and trouble; but if a private man owed 
10,000. to ten different persons, neither 
of whom, he was sure, would ever ask pay- 
ment till he was ready to offer it, te would 
not surely, in common prudence, ‘offer to 
borrow 10,000/. at the same interest froth 
any one person, in order to pay off these- 
ten different creditors; and # a man hial 
several mortgages upon his estate, and 
could make partial payments; without irri- 
tating his creditor, I believe common pru- 
dence would direct him to apply all his par- 


tral paynients towards diminishing the 


largest mortgage ; because a creditor for 
& large sum, has it always more in: his 
power to distress his debtor, than-a credi- 
tor for a small sum can have, unless the 
debtor be a man who has neither fortune 
nor ctedit. I shall grant itis better for 


the public to owe a large debt to a coni- 


pany, then to a great and disunited multi- 
tude of private persons ; because to such 
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a multitude the public can offer no new 
terms, nor can it enter into any treaty or 
transaction with them; whereas a multi- 
tude united in a company is always go- 
verned by the majority, and is in effect 
but. .one person, so that means may always 


.- be found for getting them all to agree to 
- any new and reasonable terms that may 


be offered. This was a good reason for 
the I¢gislature’s enabling the South-Sea 
company to purchase in, or pay off all our 
redeemable and irredeemable debts ; _ but 
_ this, cay, be ne reason for saying, that it 
would -be better to have the whole public. 
debts placed in the hands of one great 
company, than to have it placed in the 
hands of three or four different corpora- 
tions; because the public may treat with 
each, and will always be able to treat more 
upon the par with each, than if it had only 
oe and numerous body to deal 
With. - i, en 

.. Ass for the disadvantage which an exclu- 
sive privilege may be of to the trade of 
the ngtion in general, it cannot be of an 

weight in the present dehate; because, if 
at the end of the term granted to the Bank 
or. East-India company, it should be found 
necessary to abolish the Bank, or not to 
renew the exclusive privilege of either of 
the two, it will, lam certain, bein. the 
power of the public to borrow .as much 
money, at a moderate interest, as will be 
sufficient for redeeming either the one or 
the other, thoygh not a shilling should be 
paid to either of them before the expiration 
of their term; and if it should be thought 
fit to continue them, and to renew their 
exclusive., privilege, it would be a disad- 
vantage to. both, but especially the Bank, 
even with respect to their trade, to have a 
great part of their capital paid off; in 
which case the making of such payments 
would certainly be an injury done to the 
trade. of the nation... But though m most 
sorts of trade, an exclusive privilege may 
be of bad consequence, Iam nevertheless 
of opinion, that with respect to the Bank- 
Ang trade, and the trade to the East-Indies, 
neither the one nor the other.can be car- 
sied.on with such success, or in such. an 
extensive.manner, by private adventurers, 
as-by a public company with. such an. ex- 
clusive privilege as our present companies 


have ;, and in this opinion I am supported 


by the. example of -qur_ neighbours. the 
Dutch, who, I believe, understand trade 
_as well.as mast of their neighbours, and, I 
may say, I hope, .without giving. any of- 
Tence,. that they generally shew as disin- 


chief managers. are aver 
e 


ee ee 


‘ives Yes 
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terested a regard for the geod: of . their’ 
country, as any nation ‘new in Europe. 


The circulating of bank bills, or‘eash notes, 
must certainly.increase the current. cash: 


of any country, and must therefore be of; 


great use.in trade; consequently the more 


extensive and the more general such a cire. 
culation. is, the better will it be for the: 


inland trade of that country. It is true, a 
private man, or a set of private men, bya. 
long series of good management, ‘gain a 
very extensive credit, but that credit can: 
never come to. be so extensive, or near -so. 
general, as the credit of a rich public com-: 
pany, that has supported itself with honour 
for perhaps some ages;. because the credit 
of a private man.always depends upon him- 
self, so that when he dies, his credit, as to 
any future circulation, generally dies with 
him; for it must require:some time before. 


those who succeed can revive or regain it; | 


whereas a public company never dies, nor 
can their credit-meet with any.such inter-. 
ruption; and as their managersare always 
chosen annually by the cozapany, there is 
a greater.security for, its being under good 
management, than a private bank, whose 
appointed by 
the chance of natural-or legal stccesston 
therefore I shall always think it better for 
atxading country to have a:public. bank, 
than to trust ;entirely to. private. bankers. 
Then as to the East-India trade,.it-is cer- 
tain that trade could not be. carried on by 


private . adventurers, unless the -nation - 


should be at the expence. of supporting 
the settlements, forts, and factories now 
supported by the company; and even in 
that case, the ships proper.for the trade 
are so large and expensive, and the cargoes 
so rich, that I question much if it could be 
carried on by private men trading sepa- 


rately. In short, Sir, we. know how our | 


banking and East-India. trade have prose 
pered under their present regulation, but 
we cannot certainly judge how they. would 
prosper. in the hands.of private and sepa- 
rate adventurers ; therefore, I. must think, 
it would be a dangerous experiment to dis- 
solve the companies, and I.am:of opinion 
neither of them can subsist withent: such 
an exclusive privilege as they. now: enjoy. 
‘However, we. have now. no -dcension; for 
determining this question:; -for!:asil-have 
said, whatever: way it may. be: détemmudied, 
when the. opportunity. ofera, tcam de: of 
no weight in the present: debate 51 :dti least 
if it.is of. any weight, it must be in fivedr 
of the motion:; ,because if seen onoe 


pay off any, part-of the capital.of Baak sr 


cd ee 


“= 
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East-India, we cannot replace it, but by 
contracting a new debt, which I hope 
we never shall, even though we should 
afterwards resolve to grant.the company a 
new term. | 

With respect to the trade carried on by 
our. three great companies, it must be 
granted, Sir, that the South-Sea Company 
has hitherto been far from carrying on 
such a trade as either of the other two; 
and although I am convinced, a diminu- 
tion of the capital of the Bank or East 
India would be a disadvantage to their 
trade, yet I am far from being of opinion 
that the diminution of the South-Sea 
capital would be a disadvantage to any 
sort of trade they can be supposed to 
carry on in any time to come; for -their 
capital is so large, that though the greatest 

rt of it werepaid off, they would, I think, 

ave sufficient remaining for enabling them 
to push. their trade as far as the nature of 


it will admit of. But supposing, that by 


some extraordinary and unforeseen acci- 
dent it should happen otherwise, supposing 
the South-Sea Company should become 
one of the most flourishing trading Com- 
panies in the world, (which I should be ex- 
tremely glad to 2 where any present 
measure is to be takep, I shall always 


upon the experience of what is passed, | 
_than upon any conjecture of what may 
happen in time to come; and if we are 


now to be directed by the experience of 


what is past, I am sure it will be very 


to. determine which of the three capitals 


we may diminish without running any risk 


of injuring the trade of the Company by 
such diminution. 


mortgaged to the several companies, it 


to the Redemption of Annurtiess 
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most burdensome to the ‘nation “in: ge- 


neral... As. for what has been said with 
regard to the Salt-duty, it can have no 
relation to the present question, there- 


| fore I shall not take much notice of it> 


but I must declare I am far from thinking 
it near so burdensome or inconvenient as 
the honourable gentleman was pleased to 
represent, nor did I ever think it se griev- 
ous as the Land-Tax. There is not aman 
in the kingdom that feels or complains of 
what he pays to the Salt-Tax, but most of 
the land-holders in England severely feel 
every shilling that is laid upon their land, 
and most of them would complain if they 
were not convinced that the parliament 
takes every opportunity to relieve them. 
We must remember, that when the Salt- 
Duty was abolished, there was then no 
competition in parliament between it and 
the Land-Tax; if there had, I make no 
doubt but that both Houses of Parliament 
would have been of the same opinion they 
afterwards were, and would then, as well 
as afterward, have determined that the 
Land-Tax was by far the most grievous of 
the two. But however grievous or dan- 
gerous the Salt-Duty may be, there can be 
no occasion for applying the produce of 


| the Sinking-Fund towards its redemption ; 
think it much safer to form a judgment ' 


| 


. plea 


seems to be admitted that the taxes mort-_ 


gaged to the South-Sea preelaee) are the | 
ldc 


-most grievous ; and if so, it would certainly 


becaute in seven or eight. years it will of 
course expire; and if any attempt should 
hereafter be made for continuing of re- 
viving it, the honourable gentleman may 
then give his reasons against it, when I am 
persuaded they will have great weight, as 
aa always have with every man that hears 
- | | pire 


I hope, Sir, I have now shewn that all 


| . the arguments which can be drawn from 
Then, Sir, with respect to the taxes | 


the eae good of the nation in general, 

strongly for your applying the next 
payment towards redeeming so much of 
the South-Sea Capital, and that there is‘no 


weight in any thing that has been said ‘to 


be much better for the parliament to have | the contrary. I shall next consider that 
an absolute power-of abolishing all those | impartial justice which is due to all our 
taxes, than. to have only a conditional creditors, and the regard we ought to have 
power subject to the controul of any com-_ for the private interest of every one. As 
pany in England; for though it may be ' for that rule of Bie saab which has been 
probable that their consent will always be ' laid down, and according to which it has 
readily obtained, by offering them a secu- | been said we ought to make all our future 
rity: wpon the Sinking-Fund, for an annuity | payments, I cannot think it would be either 
equal te. the yearly produce. of the tax so , just.or impartial, or that it would shew a 
to- be: abolished, yet the obtaining of sucha ; proper regard for our creditors in general; 
soonsent -is: what: we cannot pretend to be | for as every payment we make must be at- 


snfallibly: sare of; and therefore” 1 must | tended with a loss to those to whom it is 


think: i¢' most: prudent for us to proceed | made, we ought to make our payments in 


as fast as “possible. in:the redemption of | such a manner as that the loss may always 


thobe:. taxes: which are.allowed to be ‘the | fall upon the greatest number of persons : 
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loss that falls upon 3 or 400 persons may 
le to every one, whereas 
ifthe same loss be made to fall upon 100 
omy, it will be severely felt by 
and tiiay i all probability prove 


be almost insen 


rsons 
Every one, 
ruinous to a great many. For thts reason 
we ought to make all or most of our pay 
‘nents to that caprtal which is the largest, 
till such time as it be reduced upoh a par, 
or hear upon par, with some one of the 
other capitals ; consequently the next pay- 
ment, and ada several future payments, 
‘Ought to be applied to the South-Sea Com- 

any, because their capital is by much the 

argest, and their proprietors by far the 
‘Most numerous, and therefore the loss can- 
hot fall so heavy upon those to whom the 
paymentis made. 

Ht is truc, Sir, there are, I believe, 
‘among ‘the South-Sea Annuitants a great 
Ynany proprietors for small sums, perhaps 
more in proportion than in any of our other 
public funds; but such proprietors have 
all something else to depend on, and there- 
fore are not so much objects.of compassion 
asthe honourable gentlemen would repre- 
sent. They are generally persons con- 
cerned in some sort of trade or business, 
ahd the small sum of money that will fall to 
each person’s share, out of any payment to 
be made by the public, will or at least may, 
be usefully employed by them in the busi- 
ness they are engaged in. The greatest ob- 
jects of compassion are the proprietors for 
middling sums, such as have 1,000/. two or 
threé, in some one of the public funds, and 
have no trade or business, nor any thing 
to depend on for a subsistence, but the an- 
‘nuity or dividends they receive from the 
Company. By such proprietors the loss 
will be severely felt, because they can 
‘make no use of the money they receive, 
but by laying it out again upon the pur- 
‘chase of stock or annuities at a very great 
disadvantage, and many of them may per- 
Kaps be tempted to waste it in some sort 
of extravagance ; but of such proprietors 
there are, I believe, in proportion, as many 
in our other funds as in the South-Sea An- 
nuities, and therefore the latter deserve no 


particular favour upon that account. As 
for foreigners, F shall not take upon nie to 


say which of-our public funds are most ge- 
nerally possessed by them; but I am 


surprizéd to hear it so much as insinuated 
that we ought to shew any greater favour. 


_ to our own subjects than: to those foreign- 
érs who have put such a confidence in the 
honour of this nation, as to trust us ‘with 
the whole or the greatest part of their fori 
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have out; theréfote, 


the’present ‘market 3 
& Cofvilickig’ proof; for! if ore were #0 
z ; itgqad’ 


tunes: I hope [ shall never seé any stich 
doctrine established, beeause I'am of opi- 
nion it would tend both to the dishonour 
and discredit of the nition; and might be 
of the most dangerous consequence, ¥ 
ever this nation should again be plunged 
ih a war as expensive as the last. I wish 
it had not been mehtioried; but sihce # 
has, I think it one of the strongest argu- 
ments can be inatte use of for mducing ‘us 
to agree te the motion, in ordér'to cdon+ 
vince the whole world, that this House 
will never give the lehst coutitenante td 
such a doctrine. EF must now, Sir, beg 
leave to consider the calculations that Havé 
been made fer shewing that the South-Sea 
Annuitants will sustain & greater loss by 


the next payment’s beihg niade to them, . 


than the proprietors of Bank stock would 
sustain, if the next payment should be ap- 
plied to then. The calculations F must 
confess ate ingenious ehdugh, bat they are 


all founded upon two ee neither | 
‘OF which, I am afraid wi 


lhold. ‘They #ré 
all founded upon these two sep poioe, 
that neither the fradé of the Bank dr East 
India Company will be m thé least ditni- 


nished ‘by ‘sur paying ‘off a part of their ° 
capital, and that the remaming stock will _ 


rise in its value according to the increase 
of the future dividends. As to the first of 
these suppdsitions, I a#m cortvinced it wifl 
not hold, especially with respect to the 
Bank ; for by paying a million to them, we 
shall make them lose fear 800/. 4 week, 


‘which is now coming in to them weekly 


from the exchequer, as 2 supply for the 
ready specie they find it necessary to 
keep always by them, in order to cir- 
culate the cash notes or Bank bills they 
upon the ceasing of 
that weekly supply, they must either dimt- 


nish the number of notes they now havein 


circulation, ot they must kéep 4 greater 
stock of ready specie by them; by either. 
of which they must necessarily irninish 
the profits of their trade, and consequent 

this supposition must appear not to be well 
founded. Then as to the other supposi- 


eee ae ~~: — 


tion, I do not think there is the least foun- | 


dation for it, because we know, the price’ | 


of any sort of stock depends asrhuch upon 


the particular whim ‘or rimour ‘that’ may 


& 


oa aoa ‘prevail, as the price-of aity com< 


modity whatever. It neither depénds upon: 


the dividend ‘to be: made, ndr upon the: 


certainty or ptobability that the ‘dividend 
will be ‘increased or ¢ontinued.: OF this: 
prites' of our'stocks is: 
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the Bank would, I be: 


judge from.common sense, or the xeagon of 
things, it ig certain the price of Bank stock 
ought to be higher in proportion to its 
dividend than the price ef any other pub- 
lic fund in England, and yet we find it is 
lower than either Kast-India Steck or 
South Sea Annuities; therefore to sup- 
pose that.any stock will rise 4a proportion 
to the increase of its dividend, must be 


_ @. very: uncertain, and deceitful foundation 


for any caleulatiqn, On the contrary, our 
directing the next pases to be made to 

ieve, possess the ge- 
nerality of mankind with an opinion, that 
we were resolved to abolish the co y 


course run the price. of thew stock dowz 
it. most reasonable to beliexe, that the pro- 


prietors of Bank Stock would not only lose 
the rate of 50/. pex cent. upon their stock 


_ annihilated, but very near 50/. per cent. 
upon. all their remaining stock, in case we | 


now resolve that the aext payment shall 
be made to them. . . | 

_ For these xeasons, Sir, and great many: 
others, which I shall wave troubling you 
with af present, [ am still of opinion, not- 
withstanding what .has.. been said: by the 
hon, gentlemen on the ather side of the. 
question, thas if we have a naind to shew a, 
proper regard to the public gaod, and to. 
the private interest of our public creditors 
in. general, we oyght. to apply the. present 
growing Produce of the Sinking-Fund to- 
wards redeeming the like:sum, of the South 
Sea Company’s capital ; and that, consi- 
dering the. great ameunt of that Company’s 
capital, considering how far it exceeds the 
capital of any: other company, neither 
eur haying applied so many successive pay- 
ments towards reducing of that capital, nor 


our. applying, this next payment ta the | 


same. purpase, cap be charged with any iy 
justice ox partiality: therefore, I am for 


agreeing to the motion, and, I hope, the | 


House wid join, with me in opinion. 

_ After.thia debate, the question was put 
upon the motion, and. carried ia the abi 
mative without 3 division. The Speakers 
fox the motian were, sir. Robert: Walpole, 
Mr.:T. Winnington, Mr. John Banca, sir 
W...Yaunge, Mr. Alderman Heathcote, 
aad the,lerd Sundon; and. the Speakers 
against. the mation were, sir John. Barnard, 
Mr. W.. Pulteney, sir William Windham, 
sir. Jon Hind Cotton,.siz John Rushout, 
air Thomas. Sandersoy, the lord Baltimore, 


_ Mr, Samugl Sandys, and the, Maater of the 


Rolls, 
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Debateiz tke Commons on Sir John Bar 
mard’s Scheme for the Reduction of In- — 
terest.|* March 14.. The abaye Resolu- . 
tion was reported to the House, and agreed 
to without any formed debate; but upon 
that occasien,. ; : 

- Sir John Barnard, and some ethers, 
spoke to the effect as follows; | 

Sir; I shalt not now oppose our agree- 
ing to the Resolution of the Committee ; 
but the only argument made use of in the 
Committee in favour of the motion, which 
to me seemed to have any weight, was, 


| that at the end of the term last granted to 
: . the Bank, and which expires in August 
a the end of theis term, which would of | 1743, it would be easy for the government 


ta very near par, and consequently. I think | to raise money at 4 per cent. sufficient to 


pay them off, in case it should be thought | 


‘fit to abolish the company, or put an end 
_to their exclusive privilege; or in case the - 


present Company should refuse the termg 
offered for renewing their exclusive privi- 


lege. I confess, Sir, this argument had 


very little weight with me; ‘because, in my 
opinion, it will be impossible for the go-. 
vernment to raise I0,000,000/. sterling af, 


once, at 4 per cent. or ‘any other in- 
‘terest, especially when we have such a 


powerful and rich company to oppose it, 
as the present Bank is, who, by the indul- 
gence that has been of late years shewed, 
them, are in some measure become mas- 
ters of the public credit of the nation, and 
who will certainly oppose, with all their 
might, a scheme concerted for the ryin of 
their company, and for making every par 
ticular man in it lose at least 50/. per cent. 
of what he may then call himself worth: 
This, I say, appears to me impossible ; and 
if we judge from the experience of pagt 
times, Iam sure we must conclude it, will 
be impossible ; but such seems to be the 
fatality of some gentlemen, that when the 
experience of what’s past ought to per- 
CT a ee 


* * On the 14th of March the Resolution 
was reported and agreed to, On this occasion, 
sir John Barnard proposed that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee, to take 
imto. eonsideration. the National Debt, and to 
receive any Proposal which might be made to. 
reduce the interest to 3 per cent. Fhe mi- 
nister, after a few observations ov the danger 
of meddling with public credit, or taking. any 
step which might be likely to affect it, without 
the most mature reflection, declared that he 
had no objection to a committee, because time 
would be allowed for deliberation ; and con- 
cluded, that if' any reasonable scheme fer re- 
ducing the interest should be then proposed; le 


sheald readily. agree to it”. Coxe's Walpale. .. 
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suade us to take any particular measure for 
the public good, they then judge from very 
improbable conjectures of what may a 
pen in time to come,‘and when probable 
conjecture of what may happen ought to 


prevail with us to take any paket basa mea- 


sure for the public good, they then deter- 
mine themselves by the experience of past 
times, though the circumstances are very 
far from being the same. 

This, Sir, is the very case, with respect 
to their method of judging about the fu- 
ture price of Bank stock. ’Tis true, 
while a spirit of Stock-jobbing prevailed 
in this kingdom, while that spirit was en- 
couraged by those who ought to have be- 
haved in a quite different manner, the price 
of stock very much depended upon what 
was called the whim or humour of Change- 
Alley, which was never governed by rea- 
son, but by art and fraudulent practices; 
but since that spirit has subsided, and the 
chief method of keeping it up has been 
abolished by act of parliament,* people 
now begin to judge reasonably, and, there- 
fore, the price of stock now depends very 
much upon the dividend made, and the 
probability that the same dividend will be 
continued, or perhaps increased. For this 
very reason Bank stock does now sell, and 
ought to sell, at a lower price in propor- 
tion than South-Sea Annuities; because 
people know that the Bank’s term is near 
expiring, that a large sum of money must 
soon be paid for a renewal, and that that 
sum must be taken from the capitals they 
have or may have in Bank stock, or from 
the future dividends they may expect from 
such capitals. This I was aware of when 
I made my calculation; and, therefore, I 
founded it upon the present low price of 
Bank stock, and not upon that price it 
ought to bear in proportion to South-Sea 
Annuities; and by our doing justice to the 
other public creditors, no man can be in- 
duced to believe we will do injustice to the 
Bank, by paying them off sooner than any 
of the other public creditors; for if the 

ank be willing to pay a just price for the 
continuance of their Company, and if that 
continuance be no detriment to the pub- 
lic, it would be unjust to make any more 
than proportional payments to them; so 
that by our resolving that the next pay- 
ment should be made to the Bank, the pro- 
prietors could take no alarm, unless they 


- ® For the Debate in both Houses on the 
Bill to prevent the infamous practice of Stock- 
Jobbing, see vol. ix, pp. 49 and 514. 


quently could no way 


either think that the continuance of their ; 


perce would be a detriment to the pub- 
ic, or are resolved not to pay a proper 
consideration for it; in either of which 
cases it would be a just alarm, an alarm we 


ought not to prevent; because it would be | 


better the loss should fall upon them by 
degrees, than that it should fall all at once, 
as in either of these cases it must do at the 
end of their present term. As to the pro- 
fits the Bank makes, or may make by its 
trade, I shall only take notice, that the 
quantity of ready specie they are obliged 
to keep by them, depends but very little 
on the value of notes they have out, but 
upon the extent of their credit, and the 


| 


ets 


circumstances of public affairs at the time: _ 
a bank newly set up, or of a very small . 


capital, must keep a greater quantity of 
specie by them in proportion to the notes 


they have out, than a Bank of established _ 


credit or of a larger capital than their trade 
can possibly require, which is the case of 
our present Bank; and when public affairs 
are in a variable and unsettled condition, 


every Bank ought to keep a greater quan- 


tity of specie by them in proportion to the 


io ts + 


notes they have in circulation, than when - 


the sky is clear and every thing appears — 


serene: therefore the paying them off a 
million, 1 am convinced, would neither 
diminish their circulation, nor oblige them 
to keep a greater quantity of specie by 
them, than they do at present, and conse- 
diminish their trade. 

Thus, Sir, I could shew there is no 
weight in any one argument that has been 
made use of for preventing our making the 
next payment to the Bank; but this I did 
not rise up for, nor should I have taken 
any notice of the chief argument made use 


of, but that I think, ifthere be any thing at | 


all in the argument, it must be of great 
weight with respect to what I am to pro- 
pose; and, therefore, I hope I shall have 


the concurrence of all those who thought | 


it a good argument, and particularly of the 
hon. gentleman who made use of it. Sir, 


if we are now in such circumstances as that | 


we may any way expect in 6 years time 
to be able to raise 10,000,000/. at once, 
and that in spite of the most opulent Com- 
pe in England, I am sure we may now 

egin to think of reducing the interest 
payable to the public creditors, and may 

egin to take some measures for that pur- 


pose. I wish some such proposition had | 


come from the other side of the House; 
for some gentlemen seem to be resolved 


not to approve of any proposition or scheme 
. ; 4 | - . . 
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but what comes from themselves, and, to 
return the compliment, their reasons are: 
so weighty, that they generally prevail. 
As fer my own part, if my reasons have 
any weight with. those that hear me, I am 
sure I have but seldom been heard by the 
majority of this House, eyer since I had 
the honour to sit in Parliament, and yet I 
have always raised my voice as much as I 
could. ‘This has always made me shy of 
making any proposition to the House, or’ 
ef offering: any scheme, which I thought 
might tend to the good of my coun 
but the pleasing prospect the hon. gentle- 
men have given us of the flourishing and 
happy state of our oa) 6 years hence, 
emboldens me new to make you a propo-: 
sition, because from what they have said, 
I cannot. but expect .their concurrence, 
and from thence I have good reason to ex- 
pect success, sit a 

- Though my hopes are not quite so san- 
guine, though I am of opinion we can never 
be in such. cirowmstances as.to:be able to 
raise 10,000,000/.: at. once, in spite of the 
Bank, yet, Sir, I am convinced, it is now 
high time for us.to think of reducing the 
interest payable to our public creditors ; 
and my reason. for thinking so is.neither 
founded’‘upon past experience, nor upon 
future conjecture, but upon. our present 
circumstances: .I mean, Sir, the present | 
high price of all our public funds,. and ih: 
particular the high price of our public se- 
curities, which bear an. interest ‘only .of 
three per cent. When such securities are: 
at five or six pe ‘cent above -par, it is a 
certain proof that the natural interest of 
mioney, upon public securities at least, is 
below 4 per cént. that many of the public 
‘creditors would.be glad to accept ofan in- 
terest of 3 per cent. rather than be paid 
off, and that the government might borrow 
some money, I shall not pretend now to 
‘ascertain the sum, at.3 per cent. in order 
to pay off a-part of those public creditors, 
who should not. appear willing to accept.of 
80 low an interest. es 
I say, Sir, I shall not now. pretend to 
determine what sum we might.be able to: 
‘berrow at 8 per cent. I believe it would ‘be 
but small, ,because, I believe, : the Bank. 
‘vould. refuse to concur with the -govern- 
‘ment:in- any such undertaking, and wall: 
always- refuse as long as the interdst pay- 
able to: them-is. at 4 per cent.: For .this 
nedson, among: others, I was for our resoly-.: 
-ing that the next payment should be made 
tothe Bank; because. such 3g. resolution 
-woald have enabled. usto. bring the inte-. 
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rest payable upon the whole Bank capital 
down to 3 per cent. in two or three years. 
Ifwehad ordered a million tobe paidtothem 
at Michaelmas next, we might, without 
doing an injustice, have ordered that no part 
of that payment should have been applied 
towards such of the proprietors of the 
Bank as were willing to accept of an inte- 
rest of 3 per cent. upon that part of the 
capital which belonged to them; but that 
the whole should have been applied to- 
wards diminishing the capital of those who 
were not willing to accept of such an inte- 
rest; and for this purpose the government 
might have been impowered to open books 
of subscription for the Bank proprietors to 
come in and subscribe for that part of the 
capital which belonged to each of them: 
and further, as an encouragement for the 
proprietors of the Bank to come in and 
subscribe, it might have been ordered that 
no future payment should have been a 
plied towards paying off any part of the 
capital so subscribed, as long as there had 
been any part of the Bank capital unsub- 
scribed. By this means, I do not know 
but we might, even at Michaelmas next, 
have brought the whole. capital of the Bank, 
at least all that part of it which can be paid 
off before the end of their term, down to 3 
per cent. In which case, as. no money 
coujd then have been issued from the Sink- 
ing-Kund at Michaelmas next, we would 
have had above two millions to have dis- 
posed of next session-of Parliament; and 
with above two millions in ready money, 
and what we might then have borrowed, 
with the assistance of the Bank, at 3 per 
cent. [ do not know but it would have been 
in our power, to have brought the: whole 
public debt to 3 per cent. at the very next 
Michaelmas following; for if the interest 
payable to the Bank should: once be re- 
duced to 3 per cent. it is certain they would 
then assist us as:much as they could, to 
bring all our other debts down to the 
same rate of interest ; and though I am far 
fromm thinking.we shall in five or six: years 
be able to borrow 10,000,000/. at once, 
even at.4 per cent. in spite of the: Bank, 
yet I am convinced that at present, with 
them, assistance, we might be able to bor- 
row. eight or ten millions at once at 3 per 
cent. especially if the proprietors of our 
funds were enabled to subscribe their. res- 
pective eapitalg, with an assurance that no 
part of the capital so subscribed should be 
paid off for a certain term of years. . . 
This proposition, Sir, would certainly 
have had the greatest and the.most useful 
LF] . _ 
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effect, if upon these terms the next pay- 
ment had been ordered to be made to the 
Bank; but even suppose we should agree 
with our committee, suppose we should 
resolve that a million be granted to his 
Majesty, towards redeeming the like sum 
of the increased capital of the South-Sea 
company, as is now commonly called Old 
South Sea Annuities, the same/proposition 
may, I think, be applied to them, and may 
have a very good effect, at least I am sure 
it can be attended with no bad conse- 
quence; for as the delaying to Pay off any 
part of our public debts is now a favour, it 
is both just and reasonable thet favour 
should be bestowed upon those who are 
willing to accept of an interest of 3 per 
cent. instead of 4. Therefore my propo- 
sition now is, that in order to see which or 
how many of the old South-Sea annuitants 
are willing to accept of 3 per cent. for a 
certain term of years, rather than be paid 
off any part of their present capital, the 
government, or the commissioners of the 
treasury, should be impowered to open 
books of subscription for such of the old 
South-Sea annuitants as are willing -to ac- 
cept of an interest of 3 per cent., for 14 
years certain, rather than be paid off any 
part of their present capital at Michaelmas 
next, or at any other time during that 
term ; and that it should be ordered, that 
no part of the million to be paid at 
Michaelmas next shall be applied towards 
paying off any part of the capital so sub- 
scribed, but that the whole shall be divided 
‘and applied pro rata towards diminishing 
the capital of such of the old South-Sea 
annuitants as shall not subscribe before 
Michaelmasnext. Ifall the old South-Sea 
annuitants should subscribe, the conse- 
quence will be, that no part of the million 
can then be issued from the Sinking-Fund 
at Michaelmas next; in which case we 
shall have two millions to dispose of in 
next session of parliament, and with these 
two milhons, we may, I am confident, be 
able to reduce the capital of the Bank 
likewise to 3 percent. at the very next 
Michaelmas following; after which we 


shall have no difficulty to reduce the new 


‘South-Sea Annuities and all our other 
public funds to the same rate of interest. ' 


As a resolution seems now tobe formed, 


that none of ourother creditors shall have a 
‘shilling paid to them, till all the South-Sea 
‘Annuities be paid off, I shall shew that it 
is no very unreasonable supposition to sup- 

pose, that all the old South-Sea annuitants 

‘would subscribe before Michaelmas next ; 
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for which purpose I shall suppose Old and 
New South-Sea Annuities to amount to 
25,000,000/. and that neither of them will 
ever sell for any price above or under 113/, 
rcent. In this case, if a million should 
e paid to them yearly, it will amount to 
4 per cent. the first year; so that every 
one of the proprietors will have 4 per cent. 
of his capital annihilated, which, at 113. 
per cent. is worth about 4/. 10s. 5d. and 
therefore, as he receives only 4/. in money, 
he must lose, the very first year, 10s. 5d, 
which loss, by the yearly diminution of 
the capital, and the yearly increase of .the 
Sinking-Fund, will increase every year so 
fast, that in five or six years, I reckon, 
every proprietor will lose ] per cent. upon 
the capital he is possessed of, by eve 


payment made by the public; for whic 


reason every proprietor of South-Sea An- 
nuities, if he understands his own interest, 
would certainly chuse to accept of 3 per 
cent. for 14 years certain, rather than re- 
main subject to the annihilation of so much 
of his capital yearly, and the trouble of 
receiving such partial payments, and of 
replacing those payments some way at in- 
terest, or investing them in some sort of 
trade or business. 

I have made the calculation, Sir, upon 
Old and New South-Sea Annuities taken 
together, for the sake of ease and per- 
spicuity ; but it will come out the same, if 
we make the calculation upon the two, 
separately ; and, therefore, I think there is 
a great probability in supposing that all 


the Old South-Sea Annuitants will be- 


come subscribers for accepting 3 per cent. 
upon their capital, for 14 years certain, 
before Michaelmas next, if we give them 
an opportunity of so doing; because, if 
any number of them should subscribe, the 
loss will fall extremely heavy upon those 


who do not, which will of course be a pre- 


vailing argument with the most obstinate. 
But suppose no one of them does come in 
to subscribe, it can be attended with no 
bad consequence; the government will 
then have nothing to do Bat to issue the 
million at Michaelmas next, and it will 
be distributed pro rata among the Old 
South-Sea Annuities, according to the di- 
rection of parliament. | ts | sh 
Before I conclude, Sir, I must take ng- 
tice, that we ought to endeavour, as much 
as possible, to eediee the rate of Interest, 
especially upon the debt due to the Bank, 
before we come to any agreement about 


granting them a new term; for if we. do 


not, the reduction of théir interést to 8. 


ie OOP ae so 
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per cent. will be looked on, perhaps, as 
a full consideration for that new term; 
whereas if it should be reduced before 
that time, the consideration must be paid 
wholly in ready money, which will enable 
us to pay off any debts that may be still 
standing out at 4 per cent. 

_ Thus, Sir, I have laid before you a Pro- 
position, which, I am sure, may tend 
greatly to the benefit of the public, and 
can be attended with no bad consequence, 
nor with the least danger of any bad con- 
sequence; yet, nevertheless, I should not, 
I believe, have had the courage to offer it, 
if the great hopes given us by somehonour- 
able gentlemen in the committee, of our 
being able to do wonders 5 or 6 years 
hence, had not made me imagine, that I 
should certainly have their concurrence. 
Whether we can now properly take this 
affair into consideration, I do not know ; 
but if it should be thought we cannot, I 
think we ought to resolve ourselves into a 
committee of the whole House, to consider 
of the national debt, or into some such 
committee, in order to take this or any 
other kt aerate of the same nature that 
may then be offered into our considera- 
tion ; for surely we ought not to sit here 
and see 3 per cent. securities selling at a 
premium, without: endeavouring to take 
some advantage of that favourable con- 
juncture, for lowering the interest of these 


national debts which now bear an interest 


of 4 per cent. | _ 

Upon this it was said by sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and some others, That public credit 
was a thing of such a ticklish nature, it 
was dangerous to meddle with it at any 


rate, but much more, to make any step 


which might affect it, without the most 
mature consideration: that in avery few 
years we might, perhaps, be able tojreduce 


the whole, or the greatest part of the pub- | 


lic debts to an interest of 3 per cent. but 

md were afraid it was not yet time to 
_ Inake any such attempt: that to make any 
such attempt without success, would cer- 
tainly be attended with bad consequences ; 


for as public credit depended intircly upon 


the opinion of the generality of mankind, 
a vain and unsuccessful attempt to reduce 
the interest payable upon any of our pub- 
lic funds, would be attended at least with 
this bad consequence, that it would give 
many people a mean opinion of the wisdom 
and prudence of the government ; and no 
man would trust, br continue to trust his 
fortune in the hands of those whose 
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wisdom and prudence he had na good opi- 
nion of; so that the attempting to reduce 


‘the interest might ade a@ much greater 


check to public credit than some gentle- 


_men seemed to be aware of, and might put 


it out of their power to reduce the interest 
payable upon any of the public funds, for 
a much longer time than it would have 
been, if no such unseasonable attempt 
had been made. However, they said they 
were not against going ,into such a Com- 
mittee as had been proposed; because 
gentlemen would then have time to con- 
sider ot what they were about; and if any 
feasible Scheme should be there proposed 
for reducing the Interest now payable 
upon any of the public funds, they should | 
most readily agree to it. ae 

Whereupon, the Resolution of the Com- 
mittee of Supply was agreed to without a 
division ; and then it was resolved, That 
the House would, upon that day se’nnight, 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole 
House to consider of the National Debt. 
After which it was ordered, that a State 
of the National Debt, as it was the lst of 
February last, be laid before the House. 
Which was accordingly done on the 18th, 
and is as follows: 


A State of the Nationat Dest, as tt was the 
"Ast day of February, 1787. : 
Exchequer. ; 


£. s. da. | 
being the ‘Remainder of 


- the original Sum contri- 


buted, and unsubscribed to 
the South-Sea Company 
Annuities for Lives, with 
benefit of survivorship.; 
being the original Sum 
contributed - es = « 
Annuities for Twoand Three 
Lives; being the Sum 
remaining, atter deduct- 
ing what is fallen in b 
Deaths 
Annuities at 9/. per cent. 
_per annum; being the 
Remainder of the ori- 
ginal Sum unsubscribed 
to the South-Sea Com- 


1,836,275 17 10% 


108,100 0 0 


= @ = > -~—: 


125,540 8 


pany - - - - - e 

Annuities on Lottery, 17 10; 
being the Remainder of | 
the original Sum unsub- 
scribed to the South-Sea 
Compan 2 - 


161,108 6 8 


109,290 0 0 - 


6 Geo. 1, at 4/. per cent, 
peramn. - - - - = 
Annuities on Neyis and St. 
Christopher’s Debea- 


312,000 0 0 
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', tures, at 37. per cent, per 
aun, - s+ - - - - 
Annuities, at 3/. 10s. per | 
cent, anno1781 - - - 
Exchequer-Bills on the 
Victuallers Act, anno 
1726, at 31. per cent per 

apn, - - - - - = 
Ditto, made out for interes 
_ on Old Bills exchanged 
Daties on Salt continued, 
_, anno 1734, at 4/. per cent. 
perann, - - - + - 
Ditto, anngq 1735, at ditto 
Annuities, anno 1736 at $i. 
_ per cent. per annum, 
charged on the Sinking- 
Fund - - - . =. 
_ Note, The Land-Taxes and 
Duties on Malt, being 
' annual Grants, are not 
charged in this Account, 
hor the: 1,000,0002. 
charged on the deduc- 
‘tions of 6d. per Pound. 
> East-India Company. 
By Two Acts of Parlia- 
ment 9 Will. 3, and Fwo 
ag Acts 6 et 10 Anne, 
_ the Annuit nted b 
the said red ea by nA , 
Act 3 Geo. 2, reduced 
_ from 52. per cent. per 
annum - = - - = $3,200,000 0 0 


Bank of England. 

On their original Fund, at 
6/. per cent. per annum 
For Exchequer-Bills can- 
. celled, anno 3 Geo. 1, at 
4/. per cent. per annum 
Purchased of the South- 
Sea Company, at ditto 
Annuities charged on the 
Duties on Coals, since 
Lady-day 1719, at ditto 
Ditto, on the Surplus of 
‘the Funds for Lottery 
1714, atdittlo - - - 
Annuities for the Lottery. 
1731, at 3/. per cent. - 
transferrableat the Bank 800,000 0 0 


South-Sea Company. 
On their capital Stock, and 
Annuities, per Act 9 
Geo. 1, at 4/. per cent per 
annum - - - - 


87,821 5 1 
400,000 0 0 


481,400 0 0 
2,200 0 0 


780,000 0 0 
500,000 0 0 


600,000'0 0 


1,600,000 0 0 


1,500,000 0 0 
4,000,000 0 0 


1,750,000 0 0 


1,250,000 0 0 


t 


£.47,855,948 3 3} 


March 21. The House having resolved: 


itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
to consider of the National Debt; and the 
above State of the National Debt hav- 
ing been-referred to the said Commit- 


/ 
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tee, as soon as sir Charles Turner had 
taken the chair, 

Sir John Barnard stood up and made a 
motion, for enabling his Majesty to raise 
money either by the sale of Annuities for 
years or lives, at such rates as should be 


prescribed, or by borrowing at an: interest. 


not exceeding 3 per cent. to be applied 
towards redeeming of the Old and New 
South-Sea Annuities; and that such of the 
said Annuitants as should be inclined to 
subscribe their respective annuities, should 
be preferred to all others.* 


* “March 21. The House resolved into a 
committee of supply, and sir John Barnard 
brought forward his Scheme: Jt was called, 
‘¢ A Proposal towards lowering the Interest of 
all the Redeemable Debts to 3 per cent. and 
thereby to enable the parliament to give imme- 
diate ease to his Majesty’s subjects, by 
taking offsome of the taxes which are most 
burthensome to the poor, and especially to the 
manufacturers, as likewise to give ease.to the 
people, by lessening the annual taxes for the 
current service of the year,” and was as follows : 
‘‘ That an offer be made to the proprietors of: 
the South Sea Annuities, as well old as new, at 
such times as the respective transfer books 
shall be shut, in the following manner ; viz. 
That all persons be at liberty te make their 
option for the whole, or any part of their capitah 
of one or more of the particulars undermen- 
tioned, for which books be laid open at the 
South Sea house, for so long time as shall be 
thought proper ; viz. All who desire to be paid. 
their money, to, enter their names and sams 
in one hook. Those who shall chuse to have 
annuities for certain terms of years, and the 
capital to be annthilated, may subscribe in par- 
ticular books for that purpose, at the following 
rates : . | 

“For 47 Years at 4 per Cent. per Ann. 

31 Yearsat 5 
23 Years at 6: 
19 Yearsat 7 
16 Yearsat 8 
133 Years at 9 
12 Years at 10 


‘‘ That the proprietors of so much of the 
capital, as shal} not he claimed in money, nor 
subscribed into some of the Annuities for terms 
of years, shall, for the future, be intitled to an 
annuity of 3 per cent. per annum only. And 
for the encouragement of the annuitants to 
accept of 3 per cent. per annum, it is proposed, 
that they be not subject to redemption or di- 
Mmjnution of their annuities for the term of 14 
years. And that all the Annuities for ‘terms. 
of years be transferable at the South Sea house, 
without any charge ; as well as the Annuities 
which ‘shall be continued at S per cent. per. 
annum. And that all the Annuities for terms 
of years, commence from the determination of 
the Annuities of 4 per cent. without any loss of 
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Upon this motion there were long de- 
bates, so that the Committee did not come 
to any Resolution that day; therefore, it 
was resolved, That the House would, upon 
that day sen’night, resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House, to consider 
further of the National Debt; and it hav- 
ing been much insisted on, in this debate, 
that there was a great part of the South- 
Sea Old and New Annuitiesin the hands 
of widows and orphans, and persons who 
were proprietors for very small sums, there- 
fore, next day, it was ordered, That an ac- 
count be laid before the House, of the 
quantity of Old and New South-Sea An- 
nuity Stock, and the number of annuitants 
who were intitled to any such stock, not ex- 
ceeding 1000/. to each annuitant ; and also, 
an Account of the quantity of Old and New 
South-Sea Annuity Stock, holden by any 
executors, administrators, and trustees, 
and the number of such trusts. Which 
Accounts were presented to the House on 
the Friday following; and on March 28, 
The order of the day being read, and these 
Accounts referred to the Committee, the 
House resolved itself again into the said 
Committee, when the debate upon the 
aforesaid motion was resumed; in which 


time. Jt: is apprehended, that this offer will 
be more beneficial to the proprietors than the 
remaining in their present situation, and re- 
ceiving a million at a time, to be divided alter- 
nately between the old and the new annuitants, 
which must affect them in a very high manner, 
as it tends greatly to reduce their capital, by 
continual laying out the money paid off in new 
Aanuities at advanced prices. 

“¢ If the parliament should be willing to in- 
dulge any persons, not being foreigners, whe 
may be advanced in years, with Annuities for 
term of life ; the following fates are submitted 
to the consideration of gentlemen who have 
tarned their thoughts to this subject ; viz. 

: per Cent. for Life. 

To persons 44 Years old, or upwards, 7 

53 - - - - 8 
69 - - - - 9 
63 - - - + 10 

<< If these rates for lives, or any other rates, 
should be thought convenient to be offered ; it 
is then proposed, that the old and new annai- 
tants be permitted to subscribe any part’ of 
their capital, they being within the liasitation 
of years above expressed ; and that none of the 
eee foregoing be made for ready money ; 

use it ig reasonable that the present cre- 
ditors should have the preference in any ad- 
vantageous offer made by the parlisment, as 
this is apprehended to be, since money may be 
raised at 3 per cent. per annum, with a lihe 
of redeeming the same at pleasure.” Coxe. — 


Sor the Reduction of Interest. 
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ly len 
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Sir John Barnard spoke m substance as 
follows ; . 

Sir; As some things I mentioned in the 
committee of supply, gave rise to the 
House’s resolving itself into this Commit- 
tee, I think it incumbent upon me to rise 
up, in order to explain and enforce what. 
I then mentioned but superficially, and 
to make you such a Proposition as. 
I think. may at this juncture be made 
reducing the Interest 
payable upon a part of the National Debts, 
and for easing the people of a part of that 
heavy load of taxes they now groan under. 
In the Committee of Supply I mentioned 
only the application of the million, to be 
paid at Michaelmas next, to such of the 
South-Sea Old Annuitants only, as are 
not willing to accept ofan interest of 3 per 
cent. for if there are any who are willing to 
accept of such an interest, and I am con- 
vinced there are a great many, I must 
think it a very absurd sort of conduct in 
the public, to make any payment to them, 
as long as there is any one public creditor 
who will not accept of such a low interest}: 
however, as this House seems to be of a 
contrary opinion, I shall readily submit ; 
but as the House then resolved upon the 
Committee we are now in, I thought mye 
self obliged as a member of this House, 
and as one who sincerely desires to see the 
nation freed from its debt, and the people 
freed from their perpetual taxes, I mean 
such as are made perpetual by Parliament : 
I say, I thought myself obliged to turn my 


thoughts that way; and from considering ~ 


our present circumstances, and the present 
low rate of interest,.1 am of opinion, that 
the scheme for reducing the interest of the 
public debts may be pushed further than I 
then proposed or thought on. 
Every one knows, Sir, that the price of 
all our public funds is now at a higher 
rate than ever it was before, upon any: 
reasonable foundation. Every one knows, 
that even those public securities, which 
bear an interest of three per cent. only, 
now sell at a premium in ’Change Alleys 
and I must be of opinion, it would be an 
unpardonable neglect im us, not to endea- 
vour to take advantage of that happy cir- 
cumstance, for the benefit of the public. 
I am persuaded there are few or none, 
who are willing to give a premium for any 
three per cent. security, but would willing- 
his money to the government at 
the same interest, if books of subscription 
were opened for that purpose, with an as§ 
surance that no part of his principal should. 
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he-paid off for fourtcen years: and there- 
fore, I think, we ought to have such 
books always lying open at the Exche- 
quer, ‘or some other convenient place, for 
taking in the subscriptions of those who 
are willing to lend at three per cent. in 


- order to pay off the sooner such of the public 


creditors as are not willing to accept ofa 
lower interest than foar. If this were 


. doné it would convince all our public cre- 


ditors, who are now entitled to an interest 
of four per cent. that the government is in 
earnest, and firmly resolved to pay them 
off as soon as possible; and as the only 
contest among the public creditors now is, 
which of them shall be the lgst in being 
paid off, it is more than probable, the far 
greatest part of them would come in and 
subscribe what is due to them respectively, 
at an interest of three per cent. rather than 
run the risk of being quickly paid off the 
whole, or the greatest part of their capital, 
by means of the Sinking-Fund, and the mo- 
ney subscriptions at three per cent. 

hat the rate of interest upon’ public 
securities has always had, and always will 
have, a great influence upon the rate of 
interest between man and man, is what, I 
believe, Sir, no gentleman will question ; 
for as upon public securities a man is always 
Bure of ue his interest regularly paid, 
and may have his principal whenever he has 
a mind, which are two advantages he can 
never be assured of, in lending upon the 
most undoubted private security, it is cer- 


tain the natural rate of interest upon pub- 


lic securities will always be lower than the 
natural rate of interest upon private; 
therefore the only method of reducing the 
latter is, to reduce the former; and when 
you have reduced both, then, and not till 
then, you may safely venture to reduce the 
legal. And that a low rate of interest 
upon private securities, is of. great advan- 
tage to every nation where it can be 
brought about, is what can be as little 
questioned by those who any regard to 
experience, or to the nature of things. 
But as this. depends upon speculations, 


‘and upon facts which some gentlemen 
. may not perhaps be acquainted with, I shall 


: beg leave to enlarge a little upon the sub- 


- 


2 


ject. 
- It is certain, Sir, the strength and power 
of a nation can be increased only by mul- 
tiplying its inhabitants, increasing its 
twade, or improving jits lands; for extent 
of territory weakens, instead of strengthen- 
ing a nation, if that territory lies desert 


and thinly inhabited; because the greater 
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frontier a nation has to defend, the more 
they will be exposed to insults and incur- 
sions, unless every part of the frontier be 
so well stocked with people, that they are 


able to defend themselves ayainst any sud- _ 


den invasion ; and the frontiers of every. 
country will always be wovst stocked wit 


people; for mankind always retire from 
‘danger, if they can; which is the reason 


for the heart or middle part of every coun- 
try’s being generally the most populous. 
As to the multiplying or increasing the 
number of inhabitants in any country, it 
must always proceed from the increase of 
ite trade, or the improvement of its land ;. 
for let the people be as prolific as possible, 
let them be as prolific as ever the northern 
a of Europe, or of this very island, 
ave appeared to have been, if they cannot 
find empleyment and subsistence at home, 
they will wander abroad either in armed 
bedies or as single adventurers, to seek 
for that in foreign countries, which they 
cannot find in their own. It is therefore. 
highly requifite for every nation to take 
every possible methad for increasing its 
trade, and improving its land ; and nothing 
can tend more to either of these purposes, 
than a low rate of interest for the use of 
or forbearance of the payment of money 
beween man and man. : 
With respect to trade, Sir, it is either 
foreign or “domestic: and both depend in 
a great measure upon the low rate of in- 
terest ; for mankind naturally pursue that 
which is their greatest advantage, and but 
few men will be either frugal, diligent, or 
industrious, if they can five otherwise ; 
therefore, if a man can live indolently upon 
the interest ‘of his money, he will gene- 
rally follow no trade or employment; and 
if he can-make more of his money by Jend- 
ing it at interest, than he can make by 
employing it in trade or the improvement 
of laind, he will always chuse the former. 
For this reason the people of a country 
where the rate of interest is high, w 
never carry on any trade for so small a 


ter as the people of a country will 


o where the interest of money is low; 
nor will the persons engaged in trade. 
ever be so numerous or so rich in the 
former, as in the latter. Suppose in this 
country, 2 man may make five or four per 
cent of his money, by lending it at interest 
upon a certain security; we cannot, in that 
case, suppose that any man will take the 
trouble of carrying on any trade, by which 
he cannot make eight or ten per cent profit. 
Whereas in Holland, where a man can 


77) 
never get more than three and often not 
above two per cent. by lending his money 
at interest upon a certain security, we must 
suppose that in that country, a man will 
be glad to engage in any trade by which 
he can make six or four per cent. profit ; 
dan additional advantage is, that in 
olland a man who has but 1,000¢. ‘or 
g000/. capital must necessarily engage in 
de, because he cannot live upon the 
al interest of ‘his money; whereas a 
an’of that capital in this country, may 
11% comfortably in most corners of the 
kifigdom upon the legal interest of his 
_Me@pey; so that more men, and men 
of greater, stocks, are necessarily drove 
into trade in that country than in this; 
and their people will willingly engage 
in a great many branches of trattic, which 
no man in this kingdom will touch at ; be- 
cause he can make as much, or very near 
as much, by employing his money in our 
funds, as he could expect to make by that 
traffic. — | 

This, Sir, gives the Dutch and the 
French too a great advantage over this 
nation, in all branches of trade which must 
be carried on at a small profit, such as the 
Carrying Trade, and the Fishing Trade, 
but especially the last, which I hope some 
enn who hear me will take particu- 
ar notice of; and I shall add this other ob- 
servation, That in those two trades there 
are more ships, and more seamen employed 
in proportion, than in any other; and the 
seamen thus employed are more useful 
for the defence of their country, because 
they are always at hand upon any sudden 
emergency; which I hope every gentle- 
man will take particular notice of, who 
has any regard to the naval power, or the 
security of his country. 


1% 


it 


All the branches of foreign trade, Sir, 


which any nation does or can carry on, 
must consist either in the Carrying Trade, 
the Fishing ‘Trade, or the exporting their 
manufactures and' produce to foreign mar- 
kets, and importing those foreign commo- 
dities ‘which they have use for at home. 
In the first two we are under such a disad- 
vantage, by the high rate of interest among 
us, and the small profit to be expected by 
the trade, that few or none of our people 
will engage in either ; and in fact we have 
but, very little of either, and would have 
none at all, if it were not for the many na- 
tural advantages we are blessed with above 
any other country upon the face of the 
globe. And as to our trade of importin 

gud exporting our own commodities, an 
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such foreign commodities as we have use! 
for, it depends upon the cheapness of our 
navigation, and proper laws for its encou-i 
ragement. As to the cheapness of our 
navigation, it will always depend upon our 
people’s employing their money in that way 


at a small profit; so that in this too, our’ 


neighbours have a great advantage over uss 
for they will be glad to employ their money 
in that way, if they can make but 6 or & 
per cent. profit; whereas we cannot sup- 
pose any of our people (except such as 
venture, or as they call it, throw away a 
little money for the service of a friend, will 
employ their money in that way, at a profit 
less than 8 or 10 per cent. so that botli 
ship-building, ships and freight, would be 

cheaper in our neighbouring countries than 
in this, by at least 4 per cent. if it were not: 
for some natural advantages we are like- 

wise blessed with in this particular, and the 
great supply we now receive from our 

colony of New England; but, notwith- 

standing all these natural advantages, 4 per 

cent. difference is such a great advantage 

in favour of some of our neighbours, that 

if it were not for the navigation act, and 

other laws in favour of our own shipping, 

I am convinced we should see our ports 

every day full of Dutch ships and seamen ; 
and even as it is, we may observe that the 

number of Hamburgh, Harborough, 

Danish and Swedish ships, is every day ins 

creasing: in the river Thames; and for 

what I know, in several other ports of thé 

kingdom. | 

But, Sir, I need not insist so much upon 

the prejudice a high rate of interest does 

to our navigation, with respect to our im- 

portation and exportation ; for if our pre- 

sent rate of interest, and our present taxes 

continue for some years longer, I am afraid 

we shall have very little either of manufac: | 
tures, or home produce; to export; and 


Im that case our Importation must likewisé 


decrease in proportion; because we shall 
not then be able to give either money, 
or other valuable consideration in return. 
With respect to our home manufactures, - 
it is certain the exportation of thei can 
proceed from nothing but our merchants 
being able to sell them cheaper, or at 
least as cheap in foreign markets, as an 

foreign manufactures of the same_ kind 
and goodness can be sold.- Let us then 
see how the difference of interest may 
affect this branch of trade. An English- 
man will not invest his money in the carry- 
ing on of any manufacture, unless he can, 
make 8 or 10-per cent. profit; a Dutch or 
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a Frenchman will gladly invest his money. 


in the carrying on of a manufacture, if he 
can make 4 or 6 per cent. profit; there- 
fore, supposing all other charges equal, a 
Dutchman or Frenchman will sell his manu- 
factures to the merchant exporter 4 per 
cent cheaper than the Englishman will do. 
Here is an overload of 4 per cent. upon 
our manufactures at every foreign market. 
Again, an English merchant will not 
employ his money in the exportation and 
sale of our manufactures, unless he can 
make 8 or 10 per cent. of his money; a 
Dutch or a French merchant will employ 
his money in the exportation and als of 
the manufactures of his country, if he can 
thereby make but 4 or 6 per cent. of his 
money: here is an additional overload of 
4 per cent. upon our manufactures at every 
foreign market; so that all the manufac- 
tures of this kingdom, by means of the 
high rate of: interest, carry with them to 
every foreign market, a load of 8 per cent. 
per annum, more than theDutch or French 
manufactures carry with them to the same 
market, without mentioning the difference 
of freight, and several other additional 
overloads, that naturally arise from the 
high interest of money in this kingdom, 
above what it is among our neighbours and 
rivals. 

_ This single advantage, Sir, is of itself 
sufficientto exclude our manufactures from 
every market in the world, where our rivals 
can come in competition with us; but if 
we consider, what a heavy load is added to 
the prime cost of all our manufactures, by 
the taxes laid upon several materials neces- 
sary for working them up, and by those 
taxes which are laid upon many of the ne- 
cessaries of life, we may have some reason 


to be surprized there is at this day a shil- |. 


ling’s worth of any sort of manufacture 
exported from Great Britain; for that we 
still do export great quantities of manufac- 
ture, is certain; and because this may be 
an argument with some for concluding 
there is nothing in what I have said, I 
must beg leave to consider some of the 
natural or acquired advantages we still 
enjoy. , 

Before the peace of Utrecht, we had no 
rival in the woollen manufacture trade but 
the Dutch, and over them we have many 
natural advantages both as to our situa- 
‘tion, the gaodnesgs of our ports, and the 
-principal constituent materials of that manu- 
facture, all of which they are obliged to 
fernish themselves with at second hand. 
To this.I shall add, thet when the woollen 
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manufacture was first chiefly established . 
in England, which was in the long and 
happy reign of queen Elizabeth, the inte-_ 
rest of money was pretty much the same 
in both countries, and the Dutch were 
engaged in a bloody and dangerous war, 
an 


in establishing their commonwealth, 


and their East-India trade, so that their 
people had not much time to think of 
improving any sort of manufacture. B 
these means we got ourselves riveted i 
the possession of all the principal may 
for woollen manufacture both in Asia 
Europe; and that possession we # 
good measure kept, till the beginning ‘of 
the last war with France and Spain, when 
we were so wise as to prohibit trade with 
both. During that long period, the people 
in Turkey, Spain, Portugal, and even in 
till the Revolution, became so 
accustomed to thewearing of English cloths 
and stuffs, that itwas not easy to make them 
change their merchant; for a long esta- 
blished custom in any country, especially 
in Turkey, Spain, and Portugal, is not 
easily altered, nor are people apt to go to 
a new shop, as long as they meet with 
tolerable usage at the old. 
ting possession of the trade, and keeping 
that possession for so long a time, we 
acquired an advantage, which could not 
easily nor speedily be taken from us;_ 
and this acquired advantage is, I am afraid, 
the chief support of our present expor- 
tation: but in a long course of time we 
may entirely lose this advantage; and we 
are in the more danger, because we have 
now got a rival in the woollen manufac- 
ture trade, much more formidable than the 
Dutch, and of much more dangerous con- 
sequence. 
efore our late happy Revolution, Sir, 
they had but few manufactures of woollen 
cloth in France, and such as they had were 
ef the coarsest sort; so that they were 
furnished with all their, fine cloths either 
from Holland or England; but after the 
Revolution.we found ourselves, it seems, 
under a necessity of prohibiting all manner 
of trade and intercourse with that kingdom. 
This prevented its being in their power to 
have any woollen manufacture directly from 
England, which laid them under a necessity, 
and at the same time furnished them with 
the means, of improving what they had of 
their own; so that before the second war 
broke out, they had come some length 
in the manufacture of woollen cloths, es 
pecially stuffs or camblets; and by our- 
prohibiting trade with Spain as well as” 
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them at the beginning of that war, we fur- 
nished them not only with a new opportu- 
nity of improving their woollen manufac- 


ture, but likewise with ah opportunity of 


introducing it, by degrees, into the kingdom 
of Spain: and the peace of Utrecht con- 
firmed their manufacture in the advantage 
it had reaped by the war. 

Ever since that time, Sir, they have en- 


joyed almost an uninterrupted state of 


tranquillity; during which time, it must 
Be confessed, they have made the best use 
of the benefits we bestowed upon them ; 
for they haye now brought their woollen 
manufacture to such perfection that they 
make superfine woollen cloths almost 
as fine and as good as we can do, and 
sell them much cheaper; by which 
means, they very much interfere with us 
in Turkey as well as Spain; in both which 
they as A hes meet with some difficulty 

y reason of the attachment the people in 


-geneéral have to the manufactures of this 


ingdom; but that attachment will at last 
wear off, and then it will be out of our 
power to preserve any share of the trade, 
unless we can sell all sorts of woollen ma- 
nufactures as cheap as the French, or any 
other nation can possibly do. < 
Now, Sir, with respect to the rivalship 
in this trade between the French and us, 
it is very different from that between us 
and the Dutch. The situation of the 
French is rather more’ convenient for that 
trade than ours, and their ports areas good ; 
then as to the materials, the only advantage 
we have over them, consists in our wool ; 
but they lie so convenient for stealing it 
away from us, that it is hardly possible to 
revent it; and as to Spanish wool, which 
is the chief material in the manufacture of 
all superfine cloths, they lie more conveni- 
ently for having it, and may have it at a 
cheaper rate than we can. Fromall which 
I must conclude, the chief advantage we 
now enjoy in this manufacture, is the su- 
perior skill, dexterity, and numbers of our 
workmen, and the old attachment to the 
woollen manufactures ofthis kingdom, some- 
thing of which stillremainsin Turkey, Spain, 
and Portugal but the latter willwear off by 
degrees, if we cannot sell as cheap as any 
other nation, and the French workmen 
willbe every day improving andincreasing. 
These, Sir, are our circumstances with re- 
spect to the woollen manufacture, which 
is our chief staple; and in such circum- 
stances I am sure every gentleman that 
hears me, must conclude, it is high time for 
us to look about us, and to neglect no op- 
[YOL. X.] | 
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portunity that may tend towards enabling, 
and in some manner obliging, our mér- 
chants and manufactures tosell their goods 
as cheap as such goods can be sold by any 
foreign nation whatsoever. | 
Thus, Sir, I have shewn what bad effects 
our present high Rate of Interest may have 
upon our foreign trade, and our home ma- 
nufactures; and now let me shew the ad- 
vantages a nation may reap from alow ~ 
rate of interest with respect to the im- 
provement of their lands, and maintainin 
a great number of inhabitants. For this 
purpose, let me observe, that the riches of. 
a nation properly consist in the aggregate 
total of every man’s riches in particular: 
for a nation, where the subjects are all or 
generally rich will be able to maintain an 
expensive war, much longer than a nation 
can do, whose subjects are all or generally 
poor; because the subjects of every na- 
tion, if they are undera good government, 
will contribute as much as they can towards 
a necessary war, and rich subjects will al- 
ways be able to contribute more or longer 
than poor: but then these riches of par- 
ticular men must be such as consist m 
lands, houses, goods, ready coin, bullion 
or jewels; they must not be such as con- 
sist in large sums out at interest among 
their fellow-subjects; for such riches add 
nothing to the riches of the nation, nor 
would the nation be one bit the poorer, if 
they should declare a year of Jubilee by a 
public law: whatever such men may be 
able to contribute towards the public ex- 
pence, must diminish the power of others 
to contribute ; and therefore it is against 
the interest of every nation to have a great 
number of such men, or to encourage the 
heaping up of such riches among them. — 
Then, Sir, as to the revenue of a nation, 
it isto be computed, in the same manner, 
from the aggregate total of every man’s re~ 
venue !n particular; but then these particalar 
revenues must consist in such as come from 
land, trade, or industry: they must not, 
for the same reason, be such as come from 
sums of money lent out at interest. And, 
lastly, I shall observe, that an acre of land 
without any improvement, may not per- 
haps be sufficient to employ and subsist 
one man; whereas the same acre, with 
properimprovements, may perhapsbe made | 
able to employ and subsist two or three. 
Now, Sir, suppose a gentleman of 1,000/. a 
year land estate, has in acourse of years 
saved 10,0001. suppose, upon looking over 
his estate, he finds, that by laying out this 
money in improvements, he could make 
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his estate worth at least 1,500/.a year: he 
would then naturally consider which was 
the most profitable way of laying out his 
money, whether to lay it out upon these 
improvements or to lay it out on a purchase 
ef another estate, or to Jend it upon a 
mortgage. In this case, if the interest of 
money were at 5 per cent. he would cer- 
tainly lay out his money upon a purchase 
or mortgage, because he would have as 
much yearly prafit by laying out his money 
in either of theae ways, as he could expect 
by laying it out in improvements; and 
jn either of these two ways he would save 
himself all that trouble and fatigue, which 
the last would necessarily subject him to. 
Though this gentleman, by laying out his 
money in such a manner, certainly im- 
proves his own revenue, though he has 
added to the riches of his country by his 
frugality, yet he adds nothing either to the 
riches or the revenue of his country, by 
his purchase or mortgage; nor does he 
enable or make his country fit for employ- 
ing or maintaining any greater number of 
inhabitants. On the other hand, if the na- 
_ tural interest of money were at 3 per cent. 
the price of lands would rise very near in 
preportion; in which case he would cer- 
tainly lay his money out in improvements, 
_because, in this way, he would make near 
200]. a year more of his money than he 
could do by purchase or mortgage ; and 
by laying it out in such a manner, he would 
not only add to the riches and revenue of 
his country, as well as to his own, but he 
would make his country capable of em- 
jloying and maintaining a greater num- 
a of inhabitants than it could do before. 
The case, Sir, will be the same in small 
sums as well as large. Suppose a farmer 
hag taken a 21 years lease of a small tene- 
ment, and after stocking his tenement has 
201. over: Suppose he finds that by laying 
that 20/, out in improving his tenement, 
be may improve its value 20s. a year: 
while money is at 5 per cent. he will 
certainly chuse to lend out his money at 
interest, rather than lay it out upon such 
an improvemenc; but if the interest of mo- 
mey were at 3 per cent. only, he would 
certainly lay it out upon the improvement ; 
and by so doing would add to the revenue 
of his landlord, as well as to the revenue of 
his country. This, the. landed gentlemen 
that hear me, will, I hope, have a particu- 
lar regard to; for from hence they may 
- see how naturally a low rate of interest 
tends to the improvement of their estates, 
es well as raising their pce and that a 
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high interest prevents both the one and the 
other. | 

I hope, Sir, I have now shewn, even to 
@ demonstration, that the lowering of in« 
terest must be attended with great advan- 
tages to the nation in general, and to the 
landed gentlemen in particular; and I have 
shewn, I hope, likewise to a demonstra- 
tion, that if the interest of money be con- 
tinued for any number of years at the pre- 
sent rate in this kingdom, which is much 
higher than it is inthose countries which are 


both in trade, and naval powey,,it must be 
attended with the gradual decay of our na- 
vigation, our foreign trade, and our home 
manufactures, which will at last bring irre- 
trievable rum upon the whole nation. 
Whoever is convinced of this, must have a 
heart of stone, he must have no bowels to- 
wards his native country, if for any selfish 
end he opposes, if in spite of every selfish 


scheme, that may tend towards bringing 
the interest of money in this country upon 
@ par with what it is in our neighbouring 
countries, especially in those neighbouring 
countries, which are our greatest rivals in 
trade and naval power, And, I am sure, 
no gentleman will say, it is possible to 
bring down either the natural or the legal 
interest of money between man and man,, 
till after we have reduced the interest 
payable upon all our public securities ; for 
by the long and regular payment of the 


growing provision we have made for pay- 
ing off the principal by degrees, they are got 
into such credit, that no man will lend upoa 
@ private security for the same interest he 
can have upon a public; except a very few 
persons who have large sums, which they 
are willing to lend at the same interest 
upon mortgages of land only. | 

I shall not pretend, Sir, it is in our 


_ pewer, or in the power of any nation, to 
. wake what regulations they have a mind, 
with regard to the legal interest of money. 


The natural interest of money is always the 
regulated; and the natural interest of 


tions of men, but upon natural and some- 


‘times very accidental events: But this I 


our greatest and most formidable rivals, - 


view he does not promote any practicable 
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interest upon such securities, and by the © 
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standard by which the legal ought to be | 


money does not depend upon the regula- | 


| | 


will say, that by 4 prudent and circumspect | 


administration of the public affairs of any 
country, such measures may be taken as 
must necessarily contribute towards re- 
ducing the natural interest of money; and 


When such measures are observed to have \ 


ought then to be reduced; for the legal 
ought always to be kept at a rate equal to, 
or but a very little above the natural ; be- 
cause a great deal of money isin every coun- 
try borrowed by the young and extravagant, 
in order to support their luxury and extra- 
vagance; and as such persons are apt, and 
generally obliged, to pay:a higher interest 
for it, than those whe borrow, in order to 


employ it in trade, one of the most effec-. 


tual ways to prévent their luxury and ex- 
. travagance, (which every government 
ought to prevent as much as possible) is, 
to make it dangerous for men to endea- 
vour to reap great profits, by supplying 
them with the proper medium for suppart- 
ing their luxury and extravagance. 

Even in this country, Sir, if the supplies 
of the year had been duly raised within 
the year, and the Sinking-Fund wholly and 
regularly applied to the discharge of our 
public debts, ever since its first establish- 
ment, I will be bold to say, the interest 
upon any public funds we had remaining, 
would not now have been above 23, 
nor would the natural interest of money 
between man and man, where there was 


any tolerable security, have been above 3; | 


for the natural interest of money must al- 
ways depend upon the proportion between 
the quantity of money ready to be lent at 
interest, and the quantity wanted to be 
borrowed; so that public loans of all 
kinds, must tend towards enhdncing the 
natural interest of money, and public pay- 
ments must as necessarily tend towards its 
reduction. Therefere, from the present 
Jow rate of interest upon public securities, 
notwithstanding our being now very near 
as much in debt as we were at the end of 
the war, I am sure I may venture to say, 
the natural interest upon all sorts of secu- 
rities would have been at or below 3 per 
cent. if we had paid.off the greatest part 
of our old without contracting any new 
debt: and if we had done so, I am con- 
vinced, the trade of this kingdom would 
have been in a much more flourishing state 
than it is at present, and the nation much 


better able to support its friends or avenge . 


itself of its enemies. 

These, it is true, Sir, arebut melancholy 
reflections, however they may serve for 
making us more circumspect in time to 
come, and for making every man contri- 
bute with the greater alacrity towards 
-whatcver sums may hereafter be thought 
necessary for the current supplies,in order 


that the Sinking-Fund may for the future 
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be applied wholly to discharge the national 
debt, and to relieve the people from those 
heavy taxes they now groan under; for 
either of which purposes it will be made 
much more effectual by a reduction of the 
interest payable to the South-Sea Old and 
New Annuitants, from 4 to 3 per cent. if 
such a thing can be brought about with- 
out any danger to public credit, or breach 
of public faith; and that this may in all 
probability be done, is what 1 shall now 
endeavour to. demonstrate. That there 
are in this kingdom large sums ready to be 
lent at an interest of 3 per cent. is evident, 
from the ready access the government has 
for some time had, to the borrowing of 
money at that interest for the yearly sup- 
plies, and upon every new fund that has 
been lately established. But this is still 
more evident from the high premium now 
daily given for those public securities, that 
bear an interest only of 3 per cent. There- 
fore, I think, it is reasonable to believe, 
that if books of subscriptions should be 
opened, the money subscriptions would 
amount at least to two millions, and the 
whole million to be paid to the South Sea 
Old Annuitants at Michaelmas next, would, 
I believe, be subscribed into this new fund ; 
so that soon after Michaelmas next, the 
ublic would have a fund of three mil- 
ions in ready money, to pay off a part of 
those Annuities, whose proprietors should 
not appear willing to accept of an interest 
for 14 years certain, at the rate of 3 per 
cent. a . 
Now, Sir, as there is one million to be 
paid off at Michaelmas next, the total of the 
femaining Annuities will amount to about 
23,600,000/. and if the whole three mil- 
lions, raised by money subscriptions, to- 
gether with a thillion from the Sinking- 
Fund, were to be applied at the Michael- 
mas following, toward paying off the like 
sum of Old and New South-Sea Annuities, 
which for calculation’s sake I shall sup- ’ 
pose to be 24 millions full, it would amount 
to 16/. 13s. 4d. per cent. That is to say, 
every proprietor would have so much per 
cent. of his stock annihilated, so that he 
would lose the whole advanced price upon 
that 16/. 13s. 4d. stock so annihilated, 
which at the present advanced price, 
(being 13 per cent.) would be above @/. 
per cent. entirely lost; and if the pre- 
sent advanced price of stocks shouid rise, 
every proprietor’s loss by such a payment, 
would rise in proportion. To avoid this _ 
immediate loss, we may suppose, that some 
of the present proprietors of South-Sea 
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Annuities would subscribe their respective ; irredeemable, rather than continue them 


shares in those Annuities,and would be | 
willing to accept of the 3 per cent. for 
14 years irredeemable: Suppose these 
subscriptions amounted in the whole but 
to three millions, this would make the first 
loss fall still heavier upon the obstinate ; 
because the four millions in money would 
then come to be divided upon twenty one 
millions capital, instead of twenty four mil- 
lions capital, which would make their loss, 
by the payment of four millions at once, 
amount to very near 22 per cent. But 
suppose they continued obstinate, let 
us inquire what they would gain by their 
obstinacy. The whole capital of Old and 
New South-Sea Annuities remaining at 
4 per cent. after Michaelmas come a 
twelvemonth, would be but seventeen 
millions, to the discharge of which we 


at 4 per cent. subject to the trouble and 
loss of having a@ part of their py ds every 
year annihilated, by means of payments 
from the Sinking-Fund. Thatthree mil- 
lions of Annuities would be immediately 
subscribed, I make no question; because, 
even suppose things stand upon their pre- 
sent footing, every annuitant must lose 
above a half’ per cent. by the yearly pay- 
ments to be made; and I am sure the 


‘trouble of replacing their partial payments 


is by many thought worth the other half 

er cent.atleast. Then as to the two mil, 
ions in money, I am confident, that is the 
least sum that would be subscribed, if there 
should be occasion for it; for Iam sure 
the 3 per cent. funds could not bear so 
high a premium, if there were not a great 
deal of money in the nation ready to be 


must suppose the Sinking-Fund afterwards | lent at that interest;.but I am in some 


wholly and regularly applied; in which 
case, we must suppose that asum of at 
least 1,300,000. would be yearly applied 
to the discharge and annihilation of the 
like sum of that capital: Therefore, stp- 
pose the advanced price of those Annuities 
should rise no higher than it is at present, 
it will appear by calculation, that upon 
the very first payment, which would be at 
Michaelmas 1739, every one of the pro- 
‘prietors of this 17 millions would have 
above 7/. per cent. of this stock annihi- 
Jated, and would thereby lose 19s. 10d.4; 
at the next Michaelmas following, every 
such proprietor would have above 8 per 
cent. of his stock annihilated, and . would 
consequently lose above 1 per cent. and 
¢his loss will increase yearly, in proportion 
as the Sinking-Fund increases, and the 
capital to which it is to be applied dimi- 
nishes, if the advanced price should con- 
tinue as high as it isat present; and no 
man can reasonably expect the price of 
any of our stocks will fall lower than they 


are at present, as long as peace continues, | 


and the Sinking-Fund is regularly applied. 

trom these calculations it must appear, 
Sir, that, if books were opened for taking 
in subscriptiens either im Annuities or 
money, with a right of preference to the 
former, a subseription of two millions in 
“money,and the three millions in Annuities, 
any time before next Michaelmas, with 
the money-subscriptions that might then 
be expected from the million to be paid 
off, would make it the immediate interest 
of all the rest of the Annuitants to come 
in and subscribe their respective Annuities 
-@ an interest of 3 per cent. for 14 years 


doubt, whether or no there would be occa- 
sion for accepting of any money-subscrip- 


; tions at all; because every man may, from 


the general circumstances of our affairs, 
find reason to believe, and I have particular 
reasons to believe that a great number 
of our annuitants are uneasy in their pre- 
sent situation, und would be glad to ace 


cept of 3 per cent. if they were assured 


of not being obliged to receive any pay- 
ment for 14 years to come; and if one 
third of them, or any number above one 
third, should . readily come in, it would 
make it the immediate interest of all the 
rest to come in and subscribe; because 
they would lose above 1 per cent. yearly 
by the future payments to be made 
from the Sinking-Fund; besides the trouble 
they will be annually put to, in receiving 
and replacing the partial payments which 
would be made them from that fund only; 
and besides the danger they would be in, 
of having the whole soon paid them by a 
large money-subscription. 

‘From what I have said, Sir, and the 
easy and obvious calculations 1 have made, 
it is evident, that we may in all probability 
before Michaelmas rext, or very soon 
after, reduce the interest upon all the 
South-Sea Annuities, both New and Old, 
from 4: to 3 per cent. interest, without any 
danger to public credit, or breach of pub- 
lic faith, which would make the Sinking- 
Fund amount from thenceforth to above 
1,400,0007. per annum, to be applied only 
towards redeeming the capital of our se- 
veral trading companies. ‘This would bring 
every one of them so much within our 
power, that I am convinced we could then 


$9} 
get every one of them to accept of 3 per 
cent. interest upon any reasonable terms 
we had a mind to propose, which would 
be anew additionto the Sinking-Fund, of 
above 170,000/. a year: From which time 
the Sinking-Fund would amount: to about 
1,600,000/. per annum, and then we might 
venture to annihilate above one half of it, 
by freeing the people from the taxes upon 
coals, candles, soap, leather, and such 
other taxes as now lie heavy upon our poor 
labourers and manufacturers, and thereby 
enhance their wages in every part of the 
kingdom, but especially in the city of 
London; by which the prime cost of all 
our manufactures is so much enhanced, 
that it is impossible for our merchants to 
sell them in foreign markets so cheap, as 
manufactures of the same kind and good- 
ness are sold by the merchants, even of 
those countries, wherethe interest of money 
as as high as it is in this. | 

The remaining part of the Sinking-Fund 
anight then, Sir, be applied towards pay- 
ang off those Annuities and public debts 
which now bear an interest of 3 per cent. 
only, and after that, towards diminishing 
the capitals of our several trading compa- 
nies, tillthe expiration of the term of 14 
years to be granted to the annuitants; at 
which time the Sinking-Fund would again 
ainount to above a million yearly, which 
would be sufficient for paying them off, 
and freeing the nation entirely from all its 
_ public debts, in a short time; for if the 
people should be immediately relieved 
from taxes to the net amount of 800,000/. 
or a million per annun, it, weuld have, I 
am convinced, such a happy influence 
upon all the branches of our trade and 
manufactures, especially if it should be 
attended with the reduction of the natural 
interest of money between man and man, 
which it necessarily would, that the net 
produce of every one of our remaining 
taxes would increase in proportion to the 
increase of our trade; whereas if our peo- 
ple continue subject to all their present 
taxes, and the present high rate of interest 
continues, it is, I think, evident to a de- 
monstration, that our trade and manufac- 
tures must yearly decrease, and conse- 
quently the number of our people will be 
diminished yearly, and the rents of all our 
land estates will sink gradually, from 
whence must necessarily ensue a gradual 
decrease in the produce of every cne of 
our presenttaxes; and when the people 
in general come to feel these melancholy 


_ eilects, I am atraid, all regard for public 
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credit and national faith will then be swal- 
lowed upin the ruins of the public, and 
‘ Salus populi est suprema lex’ will become 
the general and the only cry. 
I am very sensible, Sir, dat the reduce 
tion of interest upon all public securities, 
from 4 to 3 per cent. will fall heavy upon, 
and will be grievously felt by those who 
have but small capitals, and who have no- 
thing else to trust to for a subsistence, but 
that annuity or interest they have from 
our public funds. I have as great a coma 
passion for all such persons as any gentle- 
man of this House can, or ought to have; 
for there can hardly be any public mischief 
but what must contribute to the advantage, 
perhaps to the subsistence, of some private 
men; nor can there be any measure taken 
for the public benefit but what may be at- 
tended with a loss to some private men. 
But when we are considering what ma 
tend to the good of the nation in general: 
we must lay aside all compassion for par- 
ticular persons, so far as it happens to be 
inconsistent with the public good. The 
only regard we ought in such cases to have, 
is, not to do a real injury to any private 
person ; and surely it cannot be said to be 
doing an injury to any of the public cre; 
ditors, to borrow money at 3 per cent. in 
order to pay those off first, who are not 
willing to accept of such a low interest as 
the rest are willing to accept of. | 
Compassion therefore, Sir, can be of ne 
weight in the. present question; but if it 
could, it must fall with its greatest weight 
upon that side where the-sufferers are the 
most numerous, and the sufferings .the 
most grievous. By continuing the present 
taxes and high rate of interest, every mer- 
chant, every tradesman, every labourer, 
in short, every person in the kingdom, will 
suffer severely; and by the decay of our 
trade many will, in every.succeeding year, 
be utterly undone ; whereas, by the reduc- 
tion of interest from 4 to 3 per cent. ne 
merchant, no tradesman, no labourer, as 
such, will suffer, no man will be utterly 
undone: the only great sufferers will be 
those who can very well bear it, 1 mean 
our overgrown rich stockholders, most of 
whom do not near spend their yearly in- 
come from the funds; and even as to those 
who have but small capitals, and have no- 
thing else to trust to for a subsistence, no 
one of them can be utterly undone; for © 
many of them will, without doubt, take their 
money and turn it into some trade or busi- 
ness, which will be an advantage to the 
nation in general; and those who are 
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grown too old for entering into any trade 
er. business, can be exposed to no other 
duffering, except that of being obliged to 
. contract their yearly expence, which they 
may the more easily du, because upon 
abolishing some of our most ,heavy taxes, 
all the necessaries, as well as all the con- 
veniences of life must necessarily become 
a great deal cheaper than they are at pre- 
gent. From whence I must conclude, that 
by the reduction of interest, a few: thou- 
sands will suffer, or think they suffer, by 
their not being able to heap up riches so 
fast, or to live so luxuriously or conve- 
niently,as they might otherwise have done ; 
but by continuing our taxes, and the pre- 
sent high rate of interest, millions will suf- 
fer, and hundreds of thousands will at last 
be utterly undone; and from this, which 
is certainly the true state of the case, I 


leave to every gentleman that hears me,” 


to consider, upon which side of the ques- 
tion, our compassion, even with respect 
to private men, ought to fall with its 
greatest weight. 

But, Sir, that every sort of distress may 
be prevented as much as possible, and at 
the same time, that the public may be 
enabled to take every possible method ta 
raise money for reducing the interest of 
the public funds, or paying off those who 
will not accept of a less interest than they 
have at present, I think books of subscrip- 
tion should likewise be opened for the wale 
of Annuities for terms of years to all sorts 
ef persons, or for life to such persons as 
' are not foreigners, nor under the age of 
44 or 45, at such rates as this House shall 
deem reasonable, supposing the rate of 
interest not to be above 3 per cent. As 
the circumstances, humours, and _ inclina- 
tions of mankind are various and very dif- 
ferent, there may be some persons who 
would chuse to purchase such Annuities, 
rather than to lend their money at 3 per 
cent. therefore the public would certainly 
reap some benefit from this alternative; 
and a great many of those annuitants who 
have but small capitals, and are too far 
advanced in years, for engaging in any sort 
of trade or business, would have an oppor- 
tunity of increasing, instead of diminishing 
_ their present yearly income. 

{ have now, Sir, explained, as fully as I 
am able, the scheme I have thought of for 
an immediate reduction of interest upon all 
the South-Sea Annuities, and I have given 
you my reasons for thinking it practicable ; 
but suppose I should, be disappointed; 
suppose that, upon opening such books of 
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subscription as I have mentioned, no man 
should .come in to subscribe either stock 
or money at an interest of 3 per cent. 
what harm can ensue either to the public 
or to any private man? The annuitants 
will remain upon the same footing they 
were on before this proposition was men- 
tioned, or the scheme attempted: they 
will continue to enjoy their 4 per cent. 
interest till the Parliament can pay them 
off; and if it be an- advantage not to be 
soon paid off, the price of their Annuities 
will rather rise than fall, upon its being 
made apparent to the world, by an experi- 
ment, that the Parliament has no way of 
paying them off but by the regular appli-+ 
cation of the Sinking-Fund. Then as to 
the public, I cannot so much as suggest to 
myself any prejudice that can ensue from 
the total misgiving of this scheme; for 
surely no man can have the worse opinion 
of our management, on account of our 
endeavouring to borrow money at 3 per 
cent. in order to pay off those debts for 
which we pay 4; but on the contrary, if 
we should make no such attempt, wher 
there is such a probability of our meeting 
at least with some success, it will, in my 
opinion, make the whole world conceive a 
bad opinion of our conduct, which can no 
way add to our credit; and it will make 
the whole nation believe, that the interest 


of the public creditors in particular has got, 


by some unjustifiable means, a greater in- 
fluence inthis House, than the interest of 
the nation in general; if such an opinion 
should prevail, the consequences might be 
fatal to the principal as well as the interest 
of our public debts; for. from such an ope 

eC, 


-nion the people would naturally conclu 


that they must for ever be loaded with 
heavy taxes, in order that the public cre- 
ditors might enjoy a high interest, and that 
either the nation or the public ereditors 
must be utterly undone. In such a dilem- 
ma it is easy to see which side the peoplé 
would chuse; and an enraged people have 
seldom any great. regard either to public 
credit or public faith. - | 

This is a consequencé, Sir, which ] 
dread to mention, which I dread to think 
of; but it is a consequence, which, in my. 


opinion, is unavoidable, unless some meas. 


sures be speedily taken for reducing the 


interest, and for easing the' people of some 


of those heavy taxes of which they have so 
long in vain complained.. ‘Thére are many 
of the public creditors, I know, who seem 
highly displeased with me, for making any 
sort of proposition towards reducing the 


¢ 
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interest payable upon any of the public 
_ funds; but I can with the utmost sincerit 
declare, that my turning my thoughts this 
way, proceeded from a regard for them, as 
well as from.a regard for my country; and 
if the scheme I have now proposed, or 
some such a one, be not speedily put in 
execution, I am fully convinced they will 
in a few years have reason to wish my 
scheme had met with success, and will then 
acknowledge their being obliged to me for 
having endeavoured to prevent their im- 
pending ruin. At present I am very easy 
about what some of them may say or think ; 
for I shall always direct my conduct in 
this House by that which, in my own con- 
science, I think just and right, without any 
regard to the false glosses which some peo- 
ple, from selfish motives, or mistaken no- 
tions, may put upon it. Truth will always 
at last appear in its full splendor; and as I 
am convinced what I have now explained 
to you, will contribute towards the good of 
the public, and consequently towards the 
true interest of the creditors of the public, 
at least of such of them as:are natives of 
Great Britain, and for that reason must 
have an interest in, and may, I hope, be 
supposed to have a regard for, every thing 
that can contribute to the happiness of 


Great Britain; therefore I shall conclude | 


with making this motion, that his Majesty 
be enabled to raise money either by sale 
of Annuities for years or lives, at such rates 
as should be prescribed, or by borrowing 
at an interest not exceeding 3 per cent. to 
be applied towards redgeming Old and 
New South-Sea Annuities; and that such 
of the annuitants as should be inclined to 
subscribe their respective Annuities should 
be preferred to all othérs.* 


To this it was answered in substance as 
follows: 


Sir; I am extremely sorry to find my 
self under a necessity of opposing the 


} 


* «This motion occasioned long debates. 
It was principally defended by the landed, and 
resisted by the monied interest, and-the minis- 
ter’s friends were divided. The House did 
mot appear inclined to adopt any specific de- 
termination ; some of those who were averse 
to the measure, declared themselves incapable 
of giving their opinion, without due reflection 
end more information. They moved, tbere- 
fore, that the farther consideration should be 
deferred till that day se’nnight, which was 
agreed to without opposition. This point be- 
ing carried, the adversaries of the Bill made 
another effort, which was attended with suc- 
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Scheme now laid before you. I am perr 
suaded the hon. gentleman would neither 
have thought of it, nor proposed it, if he 
had not imagined it would contribute both 


cess. It had been urged as an objection, that 
a considerable part of the South Sea Annuities 
belonged to widows and orphans, and to per~ 


sons who were proprietors of small sums: thig 


suggestion had a great effect upon the House. 
Willing therefore to take advantage of this im- 
pression, they moved on the following day, 
that an account should be laid before the House’ 
of the quantity of Old and New South Sea An. 
nuity Stock, holden by any executors, admi- 
nistrators, or trustees; which accounts were 
presented on the ensuing Friday. 

‘¢ Hitherto the minister took no public part, 
either for or against the scheme ; although he 
was generally supposed to be inclined in its 
favour, But from this period he was deters 
mined to oppose it, though he thought it prus 
dent to act with circumspection, as many 
members, who were personally attached to 
him, favoured the measure. In this situation 
the minister had watched the progress of publio 
Opinion, and found it decidedly averse to the 
proposal, which excited the most violent cla- 
mours among the proprietors of the funds.” 

| Coxe’s Walpole. 

During the adjournment of the business, the 
ministerial papers were filled with objections to 
the measure, and the following Perspicuous 
Statement, exposing its inexpediency, ap- 
peared in the Whitehall Evening Post, which 
was either drawn up by the minister himself, 
or approved byhim. 

‘* As I can by no means approve of the 
scheme, published in your paper of Saturday 
last, for reducing the interest of the national 
debt to 3 per cent. I shall, for the sake of 
those who are not acquainted with calculations 
of this kind, make a few observations on the 
proposed method of reduction, that such pro- 
prietors of the public funds may see how far 
their interests are like to be affected by it. 
And, in the first place, 1 observe, that the 
annuities proposed for certain terms of years 
are calculated at compound interest, allowing 
the annuitants 3 per cent. for their money, 
and the surplus of the annuity is to reimburse 
them their purchase money at the same rate 
of interest. | 

‘‘ To explain this, I shall fix upon the first 
annuity proposed, which is 4 per cent. for 47 
years, at the end of which the capital is to be 
annihilated. By this proposal the purchaser 
is to receive 3 per cent. interest, and the re- 


‘maining 1 per cent. is to reimburse the pur- 


chase money in the term proposed at compound 
interest ; but I cannot think this a fair method 
ef computation in the present case ; for, al- 
though it be true, that 1/. per annum, will, in 
AT years, amount to 100/. at compound in- 


‘terest ; yet itis highly improbable, if not im- 


possible, that interest upon interest, or indeed 
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to the good of the public, and the good of 
the creditors ; but as I think it willtend tothe 
prejudice of both, I am therefore, fer the 
same reasons, obliged to oppose it. I wish 
with all my heart we were in a condition 
to pay off, honourably and fairly, all the 
debts due by the public, and to give the 
people an immediate relief from. all those 
taxes which are appropriated to the pay- 
ment of ane al and interest; but as it is 
impossible to do this at once, as there is no 
way of paying off our debts, or abolishing 


any interest at all, should be made of such 
small sums for 47 years running, as must be 
done, to raise the sum advanced ; and there- 
fore such a method of calculation must be fal- 
lacious, and ape but the surplus of the an- 
nuity can he safely relied on for reimburse- 
ment of the purchase money; and then it will 
be evident to the meanest capacity, that if the 
annuitants are allowed 3 per cent. for their 
purchase money, they will, at the end of 47 
years, have received no more than 47 per cent. 
of their principal ; and in all the other cases 
the purchasers of the proposed annuities will 
be considerable losers ; only it is to be observed, 
that the shorter the term is, the less the loss 
will be: for if the annuity be 7 per cent. for 19 
"years, the purchasers will receive back 76 per 
cent. and if 10 per cent. be allowed for 12 
years, they will receive back 84 per cent. of 
their principal money : the reason of which is 
very obvious to those who know, that com- 

und interest is a series of geometric pro- 

ession. 

*¢ Secondly, I observe, that if, out of any of 
the proposed annuities, there is annually re- 
served a sum sufficient to reimburse the 
purchase money, the annuitants will not re- 
ceive an interest of 2 percent. upon their 
principal. And for the proof of this, I shall 
- Only take potice of the two extremes and 

middle term in the annuities proposed; by 
which it will appear, that if 2/. out of 4/. he 
reserved for 47 years, it will raise no more than 
94/. and if 5/. out of 7/. be reserved for 19 
years, it will amount to no more than 95/. and 
21, out of 10/. for 12 years, will give only 96/. 

“Thirdly, It is to be observed, that the 
method proposed will not enable the parlia- 
ment to give immediate ease to his Majesty’s 
subjects, by taking off some of the taxes which 
are most burthensome to the poor, and espe- 
cially to the manufacturers: for by the first pro- 
posal, the same annual interest which is now 
paid, viz. 4 per cent. is to be continued for 47 
years; and consequently the taxes by which 
thatinterest is raised must be continued for that 
term, which will give but small relief to the 
present generation. And in all the other cases, 
the annual interest must be augmented, instead 
of being reduced: for if the proprietors of 
20,000,000/. of the public debts could be sup- 
posed to accept any of these annuities upon the 
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our taxes but by degrees, by means of the 
Sinking-Fund ; and as this 1s a certain way 
of paying off, ina few years, all ourdebts, 
and freeing the people fromalmost all those 
taxes, which have been made perpetual by 
parliament, I shall always be fearful of 
coming into any scheme which may dis- 
turb, and perhaps entirely disappoint that 
certain and regular method we are now 
in, whatever plausible appearances it may 
have at first view. / 

To reduce the Interest payable upon all 


4 


terms proposed, the annual interest must then 
be increased in the following manner ; viz. 


f. 

For 31 Years - ~- 200,000 per Ann. 
234 Years - - 400,000 
19 Years - - 600,000 
16 Years - - 800,000 
18} Years - 1,000,000 
12 Years - 1,200,000 


*“« Fourthly, I observe, That the other part 
of the scheme, which relates to annuities upon 
lives, is liable to the same objection : for if the 
proposed annuities are taken at a medium of 
8i be cent. and the lives are supposed at a 
medium to continue 18 years (which very 
nearly coincides with the rules laid down for 
finding the number of years due to any given 
life) then it will be evident thata further m- 
terest of 44 per cent. must be raised to pay 
such annuities, which will more than double 
the present anoual interest. 

“ Fifthly, It is to be observed, that this 
scheme is not calculated for the good of the 
whole, but, according to the old proverb, to rob 


‘Peter to pay Paul, or, to remove the burthen 


from one part of the community, and Jay it 
upon another, and Yipon that part too which 
hath already contributed no less than six shil- 
lings and eight-pence in the pound towards 
lessening the public debts. I am unwilling to 
charge the author with an intention to oppress 
the proprietors of the public funds, though his 
scheme manifestly tends to it: but why does 
his tenderness lie all on one side? Is there no 
part of it due to those widows and orphans, 


who have no ether way of subsistence, but the - 
income of small fortunes in government secu- — 


rities? For nay part, I cannot perceive the ho- 
nesty or policy of easing one part of the com- 
munity, by distressing another; neither can I 
apprehend any wisdom or justice in making 
invidious distinctions between the landed and 
monied interest, since it is in a great measure 
owing to those, who ventured their fortunes in 
the public funds, that the Protestant part of 
this nation have any lands or Jiberties left. I 
do therefore hope that their present imterest 
will not be lessened ; but if nothing else will: 
serve, I am persuaded I can propose a way of 
doing it that will be the least injurious to them 


of’ any that can be thought of, which, if called- . 
upon, I am ready to publish,” 


og 
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or any part of our public debts, and there- 
by to add to the yearly produce of the 
Sinking Fund, or to enable us to annihilate 
a part of it, by abolishing some of our most 
heavy taxes, is a project, Sir, which at first 
view seems mighty alluring. In private 
life, a gentleman whohad a large mortgage 
upon his estate, would think himself highly 
obliged to a man who should offer to put 
him ina way of reducing the interest pay: 
able upon that mortgage, in order to enable 
him to live better than he did before, or to 
pay off the mortgage, and clear his estate 
svoner than he could otherwise do; but if, 
upon examining this project, he should find 
reason to believe, he might be disappointed 
as to the raising of a sufficient sum at a less 
interest, and that the attempt would cer- 
tainly exasperate all his old creditors, and 
excite every one of them to file bills of fore- 
closure against him, by which his estate 
might be brought to immediate sale ata 
bad market, and he and his family brought 


to utter perdition; he might, | agra 


thank his friend for his kind offer, but 
surely he would be a madman, if he should 
embrace it, or openly attempt to carry the 
project intoexecution. This I take to be 
our case at present ; but before I endeavour 
to-shew the probability, or the danger of 
our being disappointed, I shall beg leave 
to consider a little what the hon. gentle- 
man has said about the interest of money. 
and the influence it has upon our trade, 
manufactures, and navigation, and upon 
the improvement of our land estates. 

I shall agree with him, Sir, That ina 
country where the interest of money 1s at 
too high a rate, there can be little or no 
trade, or improvement of land ; because it 
is a certain sign, there is little or no money 
in that country; and without money no 
sort of trade can be carried on, nor an 
land improvements made: but, I hope, it 
will likewise be granted, that the interest 
of money may be too low as well as too 
high; for those who have more money 
than they can employ in any trade or bu- 
siness, ought to be allowed to make some 

rofit by lending it; in order to tempt 
them not to hoard, or to hide their talents 
in the earth, but to lend them to those who 
can employ them to advantage in some 
sort of trade or business; and the hopes of 
getting a moderate interest or profit for 
money, will always be a great incitement 


to men of all ranks and conditions, to get. 


and to save as much as they can. What 

do"men engage in trade for? What do 

they toil and fatigue, and save for, during 
{ VOL. X.] 3 | 
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the greatest part of their lives, but to pro- 
vide a comfortable and easy subsistence 
and relief for the infirmities of old age? 
And after they have done so, what do 
they continue their toil and their saving 
for, but to satisfy their ambition by esta- 
blishing and enriching their families? If 
they could make little or no use of their 
money after they have got it and saved it, 
no man would toil, no man would carry on 
any trade or manufacture farther than was 
absolutely necessary for his daily and im- 
mediate subsistence. Therefore to en- 
courage men to engage in trade, or to lend 
their money to those that will, to encou- 
rage men to get and to save money, it is 
absolutely necessary to leave them in a 
condition of receiving some profit or benefit 
from their money after they have got it and 
saved it; and this profit must be great or 
small according to the circumstances of 
the country where they are, and accord- 
ing tothe humour and inclinations of the 
people among whom that profit is to be 
settled or regulated. 

A very low rate of interest for money, 
Sir, is so far from being the origin or first 
cause of a flourishing trade, that a flou- 
rishing trade is always the cause of a 


low rate of interest; and in every coun- 


try, their trade must have flourished 
for some considerable time before the 


rate of interest in that country can be- 


brought very low. The first origin of trade 
in every country is owing to a well-regu- 
lated constitution, and a prudent admini- 
stration of public affairs, which advantages’ 
may be very much improved by concurring 
accidents. In this country, before the 
reign of Henry 7, though our constitution 
had a face of liberty, yet that liberty was 
almost entirely.confined to the noble and ° 
great families, under whom most of the 
Commons lived in a sort of bondage or de- 
pee ; So that our constitution, though ° 
ree, was not very well adapted to the en- 
couragement of trade; and the continual 
wars we were engaged in from the con-— 
quest till that time, made the spirit of the 
nation run more upon the arts of war than } 
of peace ; but that wise king having very — 
much broke the power and the iaflietiee 
of our noble farnilies: and established the 
rights and privileges of the Commonsj our © 
trade began evenin his reign to rear its head, © 
and the wise and long reign of queen 
Elizabeth established a her father and 
grandfather had begun; for in her reign, 


which upon this occasion ought to be par-— 


ticularly remarked, our trade flourished 
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more, and increased faster, than it ever did 
in any the like period before or since, 
though the interest of money was then at 
10 per cent. at which rate it continues till 
the 21st of James 1, when it was brought 
down to8; andat that rate it continued 
till after the restoration, when it was re- 
duced to 6 per cent. from whence it is 
plain the establishment and prosperity of 
trade do not proceed from a low rate of in- 
terest, but that a low rate of interest pro- 
ceeds from the establishment and prospe- 
rity of trade; and the coramon rate of in- 
terest having ever since been upon the de- 
cline, is to me a convincing proof, that our 
trade has been ever since that time in a 
flourishing condition, and increasing daily 
tather than decreasing. 

For this reason, Sir, I must thik ita 
little odd to hear some gentlemen pretend 
our trade is now, and has been for some 
years in a declining state, and yet at the 
same time insist, that within these 10 years 
‘the interest of money has sunk frem 4 to3 
per cent. for 1 must observe that this pre- 
tended fall of interest is greater in propor- 
‘tion than what happened in thatlong and for 
the most. part happy period of time, from 
the 37th of Henry 8, to the 21st of James 
1, the former being one fourth, whereas 
the latter was but one fifth. Surely if our 
trade had been upon the decline, our na- 
tional stock of ready money would have di- 
minished in proportion ; and if our stock 
_ of ready money had been diminished, the 
certain consequence would have been, an 
increase of the natural interest of money. 
Therefore, either our trade is in a flourish- 
ing condition, or the natural interest of 
-mnoney must be higher than it was 10 years 
ago. If our trade be in a flourishing con-. 
dition, it would be dangerous, and conse- 
quently imprudent, to take any new mea- 
sure for rendering it more flourishing, lest 
that new measure should have a contrary 
effect ; and ifthe natural interest of money 
be higher than it was 10 years ago, it will 
be impossible for us to reduce the interest 
payable upon any of the public funds, with- 
out fraud or compulsion; neither of which 
we can make use of, without a breach of 
national honour and parliamentary faith. 

But I am convinced, Sir, our trade is 
still in a flourishing condition, and I am of 
opinion a further reduction of interest, un- 
less the circumstances of the nation 
should very much alter, will tend towards 
a thorough change, rather than improve- 
ment of that condition. The present rate 
of interest is so low, it can no way injure 


- 
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our trade; for in this country, as well as 
every other, most men will cheerfully en- 
gage in and carry on any branch of trade, 
if they can make but one or two per cent. 
net profit of their money in that trade, 
more than they can make by lending their 
money out atinterest. We are not to pre- 


‘sume people put a higher value upom 


their labour and their trouble, in this 


country, than they do in Holland, because | 


the rate of interest is higher here tham 
there; if there is any difference, it must 
proceed from the different nature of the 
people, and not from the difference of in- 
terest; and as the difference of mterest 1s 
not above one per cent. it can give them 
no advantage in trade, at least not such an 
advantage as can be equal to the many ad- 
vantages we have in other respects over 
them. . 

I am therefore of opinion, Sir, that our 
present rate of interest can no way injure 


our trade; but, on the contrary, that it is 


no more than what seems necessary in this 
kingdom, for prompting our people to ene 
gage in trade. and to be industrious ; be- 
cause by so doing they may probably get 
such a sum of money as may, by bemg 


laid out at interest, afford them a comfort- 


able subsistence, when they are old and 
past their labour; which is what very few 
could expect, if the interest of money were 
much lower than it is at present; and if a 
man should in his youth despair of ever 
being able to provide a comfortable sub- 
sistence for old age, he would never think 
of saving, he would think only of getting 


as much as was necessary for his daily sub- 


sistence, and would never engage either in 
labour or trade further than he found ab- 
solutely necessary for that purpose, ac~ 
cording to the frugal or extravagant mane 
ner he chose to live in. e 
To this I_must add another considera« 
tion, for shewing that the interest of mo< 
ney may be too low, and that is, the great 
encouragement which is thereby given to 
luxury and extravagance; for as too 
high an interest encourages the luxury 
and extravagance of the Jender, toe 
low an interest will always encourages the 
luxury and extravagance of those who 
have either credit or pledge upon which 
they can borrow. ‘Therefore, I must think 
it is not a very low interest, but a mode- 
rate interest, that is the parent both of m- 
dustry-and frugaiity ; and what ought to 
be called a moderate mterest in: any 
country, must depend upon the circum- 
stances, the humours, and the inclinations 
ofthe people. — | 2 ag 


| 
| 
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From these considerations I am.of opi- 
nion, that the lowering of interest would 
be hurtful instead of being beneficial to 
our trade ; andI may, I think, declare my 
‘opimion the more boldly, because, I find, 
the famous Mr. Locke was of the same 
pinion, and was therefore against the 
Jowering of interest in his time, though it 
was then at six per cent. for a project 
having been offered, in the year 1691, for 
reducing the-national interest, in order to 
enable the government te berrew money 
at an easier rate for the expences of the 
war, that great man wrote a pamphlet 
against it, which is still extant, and re- 
printed with his other works. But as the 
Jow rate of interest im Holland has been 


much insisted on, and represented as a 


great advantage they have ever us in 


trade, it lays me under a necessity of con- 
sidering the difference between what may 
be called a moderate imterest in one coun- 
try, and that which may be called a me- 
rate interest In another; which, as I have 
said, depends not only on the circum- 
stances, but the humours and inclinations 


of the people. 


fn Holland they have little or no land, 
their chief fund is money; and as their 
sich men have little or no ether riches 
but money, there can be few or no bor- 
rowers among them, but such as have a 


mind toe empley it in trade; for a rich 


extravagant man, whose riches consist 
only in money, can have no occasion to 
borrow ; as long as his money lasts, he 
makes use of it for supplying his ex- 
travagance, and when his money is gene, - 


he has neither pledge ner credit whereon 
to borrow ; therefere no extravagant men 
can be borrowers in Holland, and a man 
who borrows money to be employed in 
trade, neither can nor will give a high 
interest for it. On the ether hand, in this 
country, our chief fund is land, which 
must always be the occasion ef our hav- 
ing a great number of borrowers, whe 
borrow meney only for supplying their 


own extravagance, or for atoning for the 


extravagance of their ancestors ; fer every 


danded man who is extravagant, or who suc- 
| nor provisions for any of their workmen, 


ceeds to an extravagant ancestor, is long a 
borrower, and perhaps for large sums, be- 
fore he becomes a seller. From hence we 
may see, that the natural interest of money 
in this kingdom must always exceed that 
in Holland, till such time as the total value 
of our money estates exceed the total value 
ef our land estates, as far as the former 


exceeds the latter ia Holland. ‘Therefore, 


ee 
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from this difference in eur circumstances, 
four per cent. may be a very moderate 
rate of interest in this kingdom, and yet 
three per cent. may be an extravagant rate 
in Holland. 

Then, Sir, as to the humours and incli- 
nations of the e, it must be granted, 
that our people neither do, ner can live so 
penuriously, as the generality of the peoe- 
ple of Holland do; therefore a Dutchman 
may live, as he may think, comfortably 
upon three per cent. for his money, where- 
as ne man of this country would propese 
te live upon such a sum, unless he could 


‘have four per cent. for # at least. For 


this reason an interest ef three per cent. 
in Holland may be sufficient for prompt- 
ing their people to engage in trade, and to 
get and save as much as they can by their 
industry, in erder to provide for old age 
and infirmities; and yet four per cent. may 
be the least that is necessary for the same 
purposes, with respect to the people of 
this ceuntry. And with regard to these 
who are apt to borrow im order to su 

ply their extravagancies, I have already 
shewn there can be few or none such in 
Holland; thercfore, with them there is in 


‘this way ne danger to be apprehended 


from the lowness of their interest ; but in 
this country, we have im this way a good 
deal to apprehend, if: we sheuld ever re- 
duce our interest teo low. Thus it must 
‘appear, that if lowness of interest be an 
advantage in trade, it is a natural advan- 
tage the Dutch have from the -circum- 
stances of their country, and frem the 
nature of their people: and that it is an 
advantage we cannot take frem them, with- 
out deing ourselves an injury ef a worse 
consequence in another way; but for this | 
very reason we have many advantages 
over them, and such as greatly over-ba- 
lance this one advantage they hhave of us. 
From our lands we have, or may have, pre- 
visions sufficient for all eur workmen, and 
almost all the materials necessary for any 
sort of manufacture, frem the first produc- 
tion of nature to the utmost perfection of 
art; whereas they have within themselves 
neither the materials for any manufacture, 


so that both must come dearer to them, 
by at least tae. freight, and other charges 
of transporting them from one country to 
another. And from the nature of .our 
people, we have likewise an advantage ; 
for as our people live better, they work 
with greater spirit and more.alacrity than 
their people van do, and consequently, 
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must doa great deal more work in a day’s 
time. Let us, therefore, think of improv- 
ing those advantages nature has given us; 


_ for if we neglect them, in order to catch 


at those which nature has given to others, 
we shall lose the bird in hand, by endea- 
vouring to catch at that in the bush. 

As to our neighbours the French, I am 
surprized to hear it said they have any ad- 
vantage over us, with regard to the interest 
of money. ‘The legal rate of interest in 
that country is as high as it is in this; and 
the natural interest of money, at least upon 
their public securities, is, I am sure, much 
higher. Nor have they any natural advan- 
tage in trade over us worth mentioning, 
except that of the frugal and penurious 
temper of their people, especially their la- 
bourers and manufacturers, for the freight 
of a ship from any port in England to Spain 
or Turkey, is very near as cheap as from 
any port of France, at least the difference 
can have no inffuence upon a rich cargo; 
and if it could, the expence of carrying 
their goods to their port for export, is 
generally much higher in France than in 
England, which will more than atone for 
any difference there may be in the freight: 
and for the same reason a quantity of 
Spanish wool may always come cheaper 
to the manufacturer in England, than the 
same quantity can come to the manufac- 
turer in France. But then, as to the ad- 
vantages we have over them, they are in- 
numerable, and the single one of our wool, 
is such a one as we may, by proper care 
and diligence, make insurmountable; for 
the more careful and diligent we are in 
preventing its exportation, the greater the 
risk of exporting it wili be, and the greater 
the risk, the higher its price will be in 
France; so that at last we may raise its 


price so high, as to make it impossible for 


their manufacturers to work it up with any 
advantage. _ 

Now, Sir, with regard to our taxes, as 
I have said before, I wish we could imme- 
diately get free of them, but they must 
all be continued, or our debts must remain 
unpaid; the more of them we abolish, be- 
fore all our debts are paid, the longer we 
must remain under those that are not 
abolished. I do not know but some of the 
materials for manufacture, and some of 
the provisions necessary for lite, may, by 
means of our taxes, be rendered dearer 
than they would otherwise be. However, 
it cannot be said, that either the Dutch or 
the French have in this the advantage of us; 
for in both these countries their taxes are 
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as numerous and as heavy as they are in 
this, and in Trance, it is certain the me- 
thod of collecting them is much more 
grievous ; therefore, it provisions, wages, 
or labour, be dearer in this country than 
in France or Holland, it must proceed from 
there being a greater plenty of money in 


this country than in either of the other twos - 


this, I believe, is really the case, with res- 
pect to all the counties near London; and 
as for our remote counties, I believe, pro- 
visions, wages, and labour, are as cheap in 
them as in any part of France, and much 
cheaper than in any part of the United 
Provinces. From all which, I must con- 
clude, that neither the Dutch nor the 
French have any advantage of us in trade ; 
but on the contrary, that we have, upon 
the balance, a great advantage of both ; 
and from hence, as well as from the present 
low rate of interest, I think I have reason 
to believe our trade is now as extensive 
as ever it was; though it neither does nor 
can now increase so fast as it did in its 
infancy, nor can the profits from any 
branch of trade be now so great as when 
that channel was first opened. It is not 
now, indeed, so easy, for a man to get into 
a method of growing rich, or heap up 
riches so fast by trade, as it was 50 or 
100 years ago; but this proceeds from the 
nature and certain consequences of things, 
and not from any decay of trade; yet this is, 
I believe, the chief ground of all our com- 
plaints, and the sole reason most people 
have for imagining our trade in general to 
be upon the decline. a 
I hope, Sir, I have now made it appear 

that the present low rate of interest can 
have no bad influence upon our trade, and 
that therefore it would be imprudent and 
dangerous for us to take any extraordinary 
measures for reducing it, but that we ought 
to let things go in their natural and present 
course, till the total value of our moneyed 
estates has begun to exceed that of our 
Jands; and then I make no doubt but the 
interest of money, upon all sorts of securi- 
ties, will fall of itself, and without our 
taking any extraordinary measures to en- 
force it. Ishall next examine what effect 
a reduction of interest would have on our 
lands; and here I must observe, our landed 
gentlemen are extremely mistaken, if they 
think the price of their lands will always 
rise in proportion to the fall of interest. 


If land sells for 20 years’. purchase when 


interest is at 5. per cent. he would find him- 
self very far out in his calculation, who 
should imagine that if interest could be 
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reduced to 1 per cent. he might get 100 
yore purchase for his land: but suppose 

e did, what the better would he be? For 
if he sold his estate, he would then become 
a moneyed man, and the 100 years pur- 
chase in money at 1 per cent. would pro- 
duce no more than the 20 years purchase 
would have produced when money was at 
5. per cent. then as to the improvement of 
a land estate, if money should become so 
plenty as to yield but 1 per cent. interest, 
the price of labour, and all sorts of mate- 
rials proper or necessary ‘for improvement, 
would rise in proportion; so that any im- 
provement of an estate would then cost 
* five times as much as when money bore an 
interest of 5 per cent. from whence we 
must conclude, that a low interest of 
money can no way contribute to the im- 
proving of any estate; and as no man 
would toil or labour for the sake of saving 
any money, if he could get little or nothing 
by it after he had saved it, we cannot sup- 
pose, that any gentleman or farmer would 


get hands enow to assist him in any such | 


improvement ; so that the reducing of in- 
terest too low, would, in my opinion, ra- 
ther prevent than encourage improvements 
of every kind. : : 

Thus it appears, Sir, that a further re- 
duction of interest, till the circumstances 
of the nation, and the humours of the peo- 
ple, be very much altered, would neither 
tend to the increase of our trade, nor to 
the improvement of our lands, but might 
probably contribute to the ruin of ‘both. 
And as to the more speedy payment of our 
debts, the difference is not so great as 
ought to induce us to runa risk of dis- 
abling ourselves from ever paying any part 
of our debts, in order to pay them off a 
little sooner ; for if we should annihilate 
no part of the Sinking-Fund upon the re- 
duction of interest proposed, supposing it 
to extend to the whole of our debts, it 
would be near 22 years before we could 
pay off all our debts, by means of the 
Sinking-Fund so increased; and as our 
affairs stand at present, we can pay them 
all off in less than 25 years ; so that all we 
get by bringing so many families into 
great distress, and running the risk of los- 
ing our trade, is to get rid of our debts 
about 3 years sooner than we could other- 
wise have done. But if we should anni- 
hilate any part of the Sinking-Fund, if we 
should annihilate only that part added to 
it by the reduction of interest, it will be 
very near 27 years and a half before we 
can pay offall our debts; so that-we shall 
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present. | 


I have now considered the public bene-. 


fits which, it is pretended, would arise 
from a reduction of interest, and have 
shewn the great reason there is for ap- 
prehending a quite contrary effect ; but, 
Sir, if we consider the private disad- 
vantages and inconveniencies which must 
necessarily from thence ensue, they are 
numerous, and would affect men of eve 


rank and degree. The landed gentlemen, 


and all our noble and great families, would 
either soon be undone, or their younger 
children, both sons and daughters, espe- 


cially the latter, must be left in a state of 


beggary: 5,000/. may now be a suitable 
fortune for the younger son or the daugh- 
ter of a noble family; but if interest 
should be reduced much lower than it is, 
it would hardly enable them to keep com- 
pany with their elder brother’s cook or 
his coachman ; and to charge a land estate 
with a greater sum to each of the younger 
children, would very much encumber the 
heir, and might probably ruin the family. 
Merchants, shop-keepers, and tradesmen, 
would be in no better condition; for 
every branch of trade and business is al- 
ready overstocked, and the reduction of 
interest would bring such numbers of new 
adventurers into trade, that they would all 
be ruined by under-selling and under- 
working one another: even those who 
might have the good luck to escape the 
general ship-wreck, and to get a little 
money by the utmost care, industry, and 
penuriousness, could never expect to get 
so much as would enable them to pass their 
old days in quietness and security. Our 
present set of farmers would mostly be 
turned out of their farms, and obliged to 
turn cottagers ; because our farms, upon 
the expiration of the present leases, would 
mostly be let to gentlemen’s younger sons, 
or persons of much greater stock or for- 
tune than our present farmers are pos- 
sessed of. But the most unfortunate of 
all would be ouy widows and orphans, who 
now have their money in the funds, or 
upon land security, and have nothing else 
to trust to for a subsistence, but the in- 
terest payable yearly or half yearly upon 
that money: such persons could not en- 
gage in trade, or turn their money to any 
other use ; because orphans cannot raise 
it till they come of age, and widows gene- 


rally have the interest: only settled upon. 


them during their lives: nay, they could 
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be 2 years-and a half longer in debt than 
we need be, if things stand as they are at _ 
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aot so much as take the benefit of that 


hard alternative proposed to be offered, of 


urchasing annuities for term of years or 

ite. In short, Sir, it would, m my opi- 
nion, bring such a deluge of distress upon 
all ranks of people, that the consequences 
might be fatal to our present happy esta- 
blishment and constitution ; so that if we 
are not moved with compassion for the 
distresses of others, we ought at least to 
have a regard for ourselves and.our own 
families. 

But in particular, Sir, I must take no- 
tice of the great prejudice this scheme 
would do to the findlords of houses, the 
shop-keepers, the tradesmen, and all per- 
sons concerned in the retail trade, within 
the cities of London and Westminster, and 
the counties next adjacent. Many of our 
stockholders and annuitants, being ren- 
dered unable to live in or near the city of 
London, would, of course, retire to the 
remote and cheap counties; by which 
means their houses would be left empty. in 
the hands of their respective landlords, 
andthe butchers, bakers, chandlers of all 


sorts, grocers, and other tradesmen and: 
shop-keepers they used to deal with, ; 


xvould for ever lose their custom. Even 
those stockholders and annuitants who 
might continue in London, or near to it, 


would every one be obliged to contract | 
their expence, which would be an addi- 


tional loss to the shop-keepers and trades- 
men in London and Westminster, and the 


counties adjacent ; and this double loss | 


would. likewise considerably affect the 
custom these’shop-keepers and tradesmen 
have from one another. This consequence 
of the Scheme proposed is so obvious, that 
I must say I am surprized to find it patro- 
nized by some of those gentlemen who 
have always shewn a particular regard for 
the citizens of London. I am sure they 
do not view it in the same light I do; for 
if they did, they would certainly have been 
80 far.from patronizing it, that they would 
have opposed it to the utmost of their 
power. 

These, Sir, are some of the dangers, 
which I think are justly to be apprehended 
from the Scheme now before us, supposing 
it should succeed ; but I have the com- 
fort to think it would fuil in the execution, 
though every branch of the legislature 
should agree to it; and I shall beg leave 
to give you some of my reasons for think- 
ing so; after which I shall take the liberty 
to shew you some of the bad consequences 
such a fruitless attempt may be attended 
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with. But I must first make an observa- 


tion upon the two ends proposed by the 
Scheme, which are, that we may the 


sooner get rid of our debts, and immedi- |! 


ately relieve the people from some of their 
burthensome taxes. These two ends are, 
I confess, mighty plausible, but the mis- 
fortune is, that they are, as I think, abso- 
lutely incompatible. It is impossible to 
relieve the people from any of the taxes 
appropriated for the payment of our debts, 


without prolonging that payment; and , 


though our taxes are certainly very bur- 
densome, yet experience has shewn they 
are not altogether insupportable. 


case therefore the first question that occurs” 


is, Whether it be more for the advantage 
of the nation in general to continue our 
taxes till the nation be quite free, or very 
near free from debt, and then abolish them 
all at once, which may be done in a small 
number of years, if the Sinking-Fund be 
duly and regularly applied ? Or whether 
we ought now to abolish some of the 
taxes, which we may do without reducing 
the interest or ruining any of the public 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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creditors, and thereby leave the nation in- | 


cumbered with a large debt for a much 
longer time? If this were to be a question, 


i I should, according to my present senti- 


ments, be for the first method ; because I 
think it is not only the most advantageous 
to the nation, but the most just with 
respect to our creditors. I think it is our 
business, bofure all things, to rid the na- 
tion of debt; for till then we can never 
propose to act with such vigour as we have 
formerly done, either in assisting our allies, 
or avenging ourselves ef our enemies; and 
I cannot think it absolutely just, with 
respect to our creditors, to annihilate any 
part of the Sinking-Fund, till they are all 


paid ; because by the express words of 


the law by which it was established, and 
by many laws since that time, it stands 
appropriated to the payment of those debts 
which were contracted before the year 
1716. This was always my opinion, and 
was formerly the opinion of some gen- 
tlemen im this House, who seem to be 
great lovers ofthe Scheme now before us, 
and with whom I have generally jained in 
opinion ever since I have had the honour 
to sit here; but when they change ther 
opinion, I shall not think myself any way 
bound to join with them, unless they give 
me some better reasons than I have yet 
heard, fer such a change. 

Now, Sir, to come to my reasons for 


thinking the Scheme impracticable as well. 


. 
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as incompatible. There may, I grant, be 
some people in this nation, who are wil- 
ling to lend their money at 3 per cent. 
that there are such is evident from the 
sums that have lately been borrowed at 


that interest, and the premium such secu-. 


rities are sold at; but I am convinced, 
we should find ourselves vastly mistaken, 
if we should expect to borrow two millions 
or half a one at that interest; for with 


“ respect to the sums lent for the current 
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supplies, they are lent by such persons as 
cannot lie out of their money for ary term 
of years; and with respect to the premium 
upon 8 per cent. public securities, it pro- 
ceeds entirely from the small quantity of 
such securities that are or can be in the 
market. Those who lend upon such se- 
curities are generally men of vast fortunes, 
and who do not intend to be chopping 
and changing, so that few or none of them 
are ever in the market ; therefore a' very 
small sum of money brought to market, 
in order to be laid out upon such secu- 
rities, raises their price above par: even 
such a small sum as 50,000/. brought to 
market at any time, more than sufficient to 
purchase all that are then to be sold, would 
raise them to a premium higher than that 
they are now sold for; and being once got 
to a premium, they must continue at it, 
because few or none of those who are pos- 
sessed of such securities, are ever uncer a 
necessity of selling. And as for East- 
India Bonds, and such like securities, they 
are always bought up by those who do not 
think proper to let their wealth be known, 
or by such as must always have those se- 
curities which they can turn into money 
upon an hour’s warning. From hence 
we may see, Sir, that none of those who 
lend money for the current supplies, or 
who become purchasers of bonds at 3 per 
cent. would become subscribers-upon this 
new Scheme; and if you should open 
such books as are proposed, your other se- 
curities at 3 per cent. would soon come to 
sell under par; because many of the pre- 
sent proprietors would chuse to sell out 
of the Old, in order to become subscribers 


fo the New, on account of their being 


made irredeemable for 14 years; which 
would bring such a glut of the Old to 
market, as would certainly bring them 
under par; and this would of course put 
a stop to any man’s coming to subscribe 
for any new security at that interest. 


There may likewise be some few of the’ 


overgrown rich annuitants, especially such 
aa live at a distance from London, who 
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would rather accept of 3 per cent. for 14 
years irredeemable, than be at the trouble 
of receiving yearly, or every 2 years, .a 
partial payment, and replacing that pay- 
ment in stock or annuities; but the num- 
ber of such persons is so gmall, that I am 
convinced their subscriptions would not 
amount to half a million, and much less to 
three millions. Iam afraid the hopes gen- 
tlemen have of great subscriptions in money 
and Annuities, are founded chiefly upon a 
wrong supposition. From the premium 
given for our 3 per cent. they suppose the 
natural interest of money is now at 3 per 
cent. but that this is a mistake, is, I think, 
evident from the price of all our other 
funds ; for if the natural interest of money 
were no higher than 3 per cent. our 4 per 
cent. Annuities ought to sell at 133 and one 
third; Bank stock at 183 and one third; 
and East India at 200/. per cent. which iy 
very far from being the case. 

But, Sir, ifthe natural interest of money 
lent upon pledges of jewels or plate, or 
upon good and undoubted mortgages of 
land, were at 3 per cent. we are not from 
thence to infer, that the natural interest of 
money upon all sorts of public securities, 
especially Annuities, could be no higher. 
Our annuitants are far from being in as 


good a condition as a pledge of jewels or 


plate, or a mortgage of lands. If war or 
any other accident should raise the natural 
interest of money, a pledge or mortgage 
could insist upon payment, or a higher 
interest, otherwise he would bring his bill 
of foreclosure, and have the pledge or the 
mortgaged lands gold, by which means he 
would certainly recover his principal and. 
all arrears of interest, and would then get 
a higher interest for it from some other 
borrower. On the other hand, let the natu- 
ral interest of money rise as high it will, an 
annuitant can neither insist uponpayment, 
nor can he bring a bill of foreclosure against 
the public; if he wanted his money, he 
could recover it no way but by sale at the 
market price, which would certainly, in 
that case, be much below par; nay, per- 
haps he might find it impossible to meet 
with a purchaser, and then he could have 
no other resource, but to take his 3 per 
cent. while the government remained in a 
condition to pay him; for even as to the 
payment of his Annuity, he has no such 
absolute certainty as a pledge or mort- 
gage. For which reason, if money were 
now commonly lent upon pledges or mort- 
gages at 3 per cent. we could hardly ex« 
pect subscriptions for Annuities at $3; and, 


_ take effect or not. 
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d must think it a little extravagant to ex- 
pect any such, especially for such a large 
sum; when ft is well known, that the com- 
mon rate of interest upon pledges or mort- 
gages Is 5 per cent. and the lowest 4. 

For these reasons, Sir, I must be of opi- 
nion, that however plausible this scheme 
may appear in speculation, it will be found 
impracticable in the execution; and the 
more so, because, it is to be expected, all 
the moneyed men in the kingdom will jom 
in measures for preventing its taking effect. 
And now, Sir, with regard to the conse- 
quences of our being disappointed in such 
an attempt, they are various, and may be 
fatal. I shall begin with one which, I 
think, will be certain, whether the scheme 
The very attempt will 
make all foreigners, especially the Dutch, 
draw their money out of our funds as fast 
as they can; for the chief reason any fo- 
reigner has for trusting his money in our 
funds, is, because he makes a greater profit 


of it here than he can do in his own coun- 


try, upon any security equally certain and 
good. It has been allowed, the Dutch 
may make 3 per cent. of their money at 
home; and if we examine into the loss 
they are at by the pce payments made 
upon our funds, and the expences they are 
at for commission, postage of letters, and 
other incident charges, we shall find they 
do not now make much above 3 per cent. 
of their money; so that if we should re- 
duce 1 per cent. of the interest now paid 
them, they would not then make much 
above 21; for which reason I think it is 
thost justly to be apprehended, they would 
all at once draw their money out of our 
funds ; and what a shock the drawing of 
so much ready cash out of the kingdom at 
once must give to our public credit, to our 
trade both foreign and domestic, and to 
the natural interest of money between 
man and man, I shall leave to gentlemen to 
consider; only I must acquaint them, it is 
generally computed the Dutch have above 
ten millions sterling in our several funds. 
The gentlemen of the other side of the 
question pretend, the world will be apt to- 
conceive a bad opinion of our conduct, if 
we should not endeavour to take advantage 
of the present advanced price of 3 per 
cent. securities; but. I have shewn the 
premium upon such securities is by much 
too narrow a foundation for us to build any 
hopes on, of reducing all our annuitants 
to 3 per cent. and if we should fail in the 
attempt, I am sure the world will have 
better reason to suspect the wisdom of our 
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conduct, or the honesty of our intentions. 
A man who never attempts but what ap- 
pears by the event to be within his reach, 
is certainly a wiser man, though not per- 
haps a a man of so much courage, as he 
who aims at extraordinary heights, and falls 
headlong from the aaa By making 

ailing in that at- 
tempi, we may very probably be like those 


vapourish ladies, who fancying themselves | 


ill, swallow draughts and boluses, tili they 
have actually thrown themselves into a 
distemper much worse than the imaginary. 

Then, Sir, as to the prejudice which 
may accrue to private men, Iam surprised 
to hear it said, that no such thing can be 
apprehended; for, in my opinion, it is 
inevitable, whether we succeed or not. If 
we succeed, the annuitants will certainly 
lose 5s. in the pound, of their present reve- 
nue; but it seems this loss:is to be made 
good to them by abolishing some of our 
taxes. Are gentlemen serious when they 
talk so? What would any annuitant say to 
a man who should tell him, Sir, we must 
take 5s. in the pound from your present 
revenue, but in lieu of that, you shall have 
candles an halfpenny or a penny in the 
pound cheaper than usual? Would not 
any man take this as a banter? Suppose 
again, which I think by much the most 
probable, that we should not succeed ; 
such an attempt would certainly diminish 
public credit: it would make many, both 
natives and foreigners, resolve not to trust 
their money longer in our funds. It would 
make them begin to think of employing 
their money somewhere else, in order that 
they might take the benefit of selling out, 
befure the price should be diminished by 
the reduction of interest. This would of 
course lessen the advanced price of 
every one of our funds; and would not 
this be a prejudice to every ane of the 
present proprietors, especially to such of 
them as have lately purchased? I do not 


now argue from supposition only; I argue, - 


Sir, from certain fact, from present expe- 


rience: do not we see that all our public - 


funds have fallen in their price since this 
affair was first brought before us? And if 
an immediate fall of stocks has been the 


effect of its being mentioned, what conse- - 


quence can we expect from its being agreed 
to? , 
I cannot conclude, Sir, without taking 


notice of the great endeavours that have - 


been used, both within doors and without, 
to raise our compassion, by representing 


the deplorable state of our poor labourers. 
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and manufacturers, and that the reduction 
of interest will enable us to give them an 
immediate relief. For my part, I cannot 
think their state near so deplorable as it 
has been represented; for we have no 
heavy taxes upon any of the necessaries 
of life: all our heavy taxes are laid. upon 
the luxuries of life; and cannot therefore 
affect a poor tradesman who has a mind to 
live frugally, and not to indulge himself or 
his family in the use of things, that are net 
absolutely necessary for their subsistence ; 
and the few small taxes we have upon some 
of the necessaries, or rather conveniencies 
of life, are such as our people have been 
long accustomed to,-and not so heavy, nor 
collected in a manner so grievous, as such 
taxes are in France or Holland. But sup- 
posing it were otherwise, I have shewn, 
that by a reduction of interest we could not 
abolish any of our present taxes without 
subjecting the nation to a greater and more 
dangerous inconvenience, I mean the put- 
ting off for a longer term the entire dis- 
charge of the national debt; and if by a 
reduction of interest our trade should be 
diminished, which may probably, as I have 
already shewn, be the consequence, espe- 
cially in and about the city of London, then 
many of our poor labourers and manufac- 
turers would be ruined, instead of being 
relieved, by a reduction of interest ; con- 
sequently all the compassion that can be 
pleaded in the present case, must operate 
strongly agair 3t a reduction, and in favour 
of the many poor widows'‘and orphans, 
who certainly would be irretrievably un- 
done by the great reduction proposed. 

I must confess, Sir, I cannot well com- 
prehend the meaning of that distinction, 
usually made upon this occasion, between 
the public and the creditors of the public. 
By the public I always mean the collective 
body of the people of this nation; and as 
our creditors are a part of our own people, 
as those foreigners who have trusted their 
fortunes toour faith, will, I hope, be always 
looked on as such, and treated in the same 
manner with our native creditors, there- 
fore I shall always look upon the creditors 
of the public to be a part of the public, and 
shall always think, no injury can be done 
to them, without injuring the public; I 
believe they cannot so much as be sub- 
jected to any inconvenience, but what will 
at last prove to be an inconvenience to the 
public as well as to them ; and, I hope, it 
will be granted, that the taking one fourth 

art of their revenue from them, would at 
east be a great inconvenience ; in my opi- 
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‘nion, it would bea great injury to every 
one of them. We have had lately great 
complaints of the inequality of the land 


‘tax, and of the injustice done to the land- 


holders, by subjecting them to that burden 
for so many years together; for which 
reason one of those taxes, which most cer- 
tainly and most generally affect the poor, was 
lately revived, in order to free the land- 
holders from a shilling in the pound for 
one year only. The prevailing doctrine 
then was, and it is but a few years since, to 
impose such taxes as might fall equally 
upon all; but now, it seems, we are to lay 
a tax of five shillings in the pound upon 
that part of our people, who have the mis- 
fortune of being creditors to the public, in 
order to free the nation from some of those 
small taxes it now pays, and has paid for 
many years. 

From all which, I think, Sir, it will ap- 
pear, that the proposition now before us 
will be ofthe most dangerous consequences 
to our trade, to our land-holders, to the 
cities of London and Westminster, and to 
our people in general ; that it can be at- 
tended with no considerable public advan- 
tage, and that it will be a great injustice 
done to our public creditors ; therefore, I 
shall think myself fully justified in giving 
my. negative to the question. 


The Reply was to the effect as follows : 


Sir; I shall not suppose, that any of 
the gentlemen who seem to be against this 
question, are conscious of their being in 
the wrong; but, I must say, that with re- 
spect to some arguments they have made 
use of, they treat us as those people genc- 
rally do, who are conscious of their havin 
the wrong side of the question. They state 
the case quite different from what it is, 
and then triumph in the arguments. or au- 
thorities they bring against it. By this 
means Mr. Locke has been brought into 
the present debate, and brought in too as 
a favourer of an opinion against which he. 
has expressly declared. Immediately after 
the revolution, our government began to 
borrow large sums of money for support- 
ing the expence of the war, which they 
found they could not procure but at avery 
high interest. This gave foundation for a 
project, in the year 1691, for reducing the 
legal rate of interest at once, from 6 to 4 
per cent. in order, as it was vainly imagined, 
to enable the government to borrow mo- 
ney for the public service at a cheaper rate 
than what they found they could otherwise 
do. As the natural interest of money was 
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then greatly increased above what it had 
been for some years before, by the large 
sums borrowed for public service, every 
man of sense saw that this project would 
proveabortive, and that it would very much 
disturb, if not entirely ruin, the trade of the 
nation; and Mr. Locke, among others, not 
only opposed, but wrote against it. 

4 there new, Sir, any question before 
us forreducing the legalinterest of money ? 
Is there any thing in the proposition that 
svems to have the least tendency that way ? 
No, Sir; the only question now before us 
is, whether or no the public shall endeavour 
to take advantage of the low rate to which 
the natural, not the legal, interest of mo- 
ney has fallen? And one of the arguments 
made use of jn favour of this question, is, 
That it would tend to the bringing the 
natural interest of money between man 
and man, in this nation, down to a par 
with what it is in those countries, which 
are our greatest rivals in trade and naval 
eds Then, and not till then, it has 

n said you may safely venture to bring 
down. the legal; and it has been said, I 
think demonstrated, that the bringing down 
the natural interest of money between man 
and man, would be an advantage to our 
trade and manufactures, and a certain cause 


of great improvements in our land estates. 


Mr. Locke is expressly of this opinion. 
His words in that very treatise are, 
ss All the danger lies in this, That our 
trade shall suffer, if your being behind 
hand has made the natural use so high, 
that your tradesman cannot live upon his 
Jabour, but that your rich neighbours will 
so undersell you, that the return you make 
will not amount to pay the use, and afford 
a livelihood. There is,” says he, “ no way 
to recover from this, but by u general fru- 
gality and industry ; or by being masters 
of the trade of some commodity, which the 
world must have from you at your rate, 
because it cannot be otherwhere supplied.” 
These are his words, Sir; and I appeal to 
every man, whether he can think it fru- 
gality in the public to pay 4 per cent. 
whenthey canhave money at three? Whe- 
ther the giving a man 4 per cent. when he 
can live upon, and would be obliged to 
take 3, can make him more frugal, or pro- 
mote a general frugality? And whether 
the enabling a great number, even of your 
meaner sort of subjects, to live idly upon 
the interest of their money, can be 4 proper 
method for introducing or restoriag a g2- 
neral industry?. ain 

_ Fear, Sir, may be extravagant and rici- 
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culous, as well as courage, and such I 
should think that fear to be which should 


prevent a man from borrowing, or attempt-. 


ing to borrow money at 3 per cent. for 
clearing himselfof'a mortgage at 4; espe-. 
cially when he is certain, that should he be 
disappointed in the attempt, his old mort- 
gagee would be glad to continue hismoney 
upon the mortgage at 4, because he could. 
not have so high an interest or so good se- 


curity, any where else. Ifaman had 20. 


mortgages upon his estate of 1,000/. each, 
at 4 per cent. and a gentleman should offer. 
to lend him 1,000/. at 3, could he in pru- 
dence refuse it? Would not common pru- 
dence direct him to make use of that offer, 
for reducing every one of his old mortgages. 
to 3 per cent. and applying it at last to the 
redeeming of him who should appear the 


most stubborn? Could there be any dan- 


ger in this, if he were certain that none of 
his mortgagees, or not above one of them, 
could employ his money to a better use 
upon any security equally certain? This 


Sir, is our case at present. The reduction: 
of interest may, perhaps, force some. 


people into trade, or to lend upon private, 


security ; but.I am certain there is now a_ 


much greater sum ready to be lent at 3 per 


cent. than would be sufficient for replacing 


all that could be that way drawn out of 
aur public funds ; becauseno extraordinary 
profits can be made by any trade, and a 
very small sum would bring the rate of 
Interest upon any certain private security 
down to3 per cent. And we have this 
further security for encouraging us to try 
the experiment, that, should I be mistaken 
im my opinion, all our present creditors 
would be gladto continue their money in 
our funds at 4 per cent. as we may with 
the greatest certainty conclude from the 
advanced price ofallourfunds. 
If I did not know, Sir, how much the 
generality of mankind are blinded by what. 
they think their private interest, if I did 
not know how often they are by private in- 
terest misled intheir judgments about what’ 
they take to be the public interest, I should 
be surprized to hear it questioned, that the, 
lower the interest of money is in aay coun- 
try, the more their trade will thrive, the 
more their lands will be improved. It. is 
! ed, and sa geng> 

raily acknowledged, that I cannot, think 
txere is much occasion for adding to what 
hes been said upon that subject; but’ that 
no man inay be misled I must beg leaye to, 
anewer, in 2s Lrief a manner as I can, what 
has been soid in_ support of the contrary 
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opinion. Low interest, I shall grant, is 
not the cause, but the effect of a flourish- 
ing trade; and the trade of a country may 
rosper and mcrease, though their rate of 
interest be high, with respect to what it is 
in this kingdom at present, providing their 
rate of interest be no higher than it is in 
those countries which are their rivals in 
trade; but this I will say, that the trade 
of no country can thrive or continue, if 
the natural interest of money among them 
be higher than it is in those countries which 
are their rivals, unless those rivals forcibly 
expel their trade by some ridiculous public 
measures. The trade of Flanders was oncé 
in the most flaurishing state of any in Eu- 
rope, and then the natural rate of interest 
was certainly lower among them, than it 
was in this kingdom; but the sovereign of 
that country began at last to lay such heavy 
taxes upon their manufactures and people, 
a rock we should take care not to split on, 
that many of their rich merchants and 
‘most skilful manufacturers came over and 
settled in England, which gave the first 
rise to the trade and manufactures of this 
kingdom. This advantage was greatly 
improved indeed, by the wise conduct of 
Henry 7, Henry 8, arid Queen Elizabeth, 
especially the latter, and was at last fully 
established by the ridiculous conduct of 
the Spaniards in the Netherlands; so that 
our trade owes its origin, not so much to 


the beauty of our constitution, of the wiss. 


dom of our conduct, as to the ridiculous 
and oppressive measures of our neighbours; 
for it is always with regret that merchants 
or tradesmen leave their own country ; 
indeed when they are forced to it, they will 
eertainly retire to that country, where they 
are ‘surest of heing free from that oppres- 
sion or uneasiness, which made them fly 
from their native land; and our happiness 
at that time was, to have a peaceable coun- 
try, and a wise administration, which made 
them chuse to take refuge here, rather than 
in any neighbouring country. 

This, Sir, would of course have brought 
down the natural interest of money in this 
kingdom, long before the end of queen 
Elizabeth’s reign; but in the mean time 
our people began to trade to the East 
Indies, and to make settlements in the 
West Indies; by both which the profits 
were so great, thit vast numbers were 
tempted toengage in the frade, and to bor- 
fow money at any rate, to be yea aa in 
thiose branches of trade, not only in this 
kingdom, but in all the other trading parts 
of Europe; so that, though the interest of 
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money here was then high, in respect to 
what itis at present,'yet it could not then be 
calted high, because it was no higher than 
it was among our rivals in trade, and could 
not, therefore, lay our people under a dis- 
advantage in carrying on any branch of 
trade or manufacture. a 
Thus, Sir, we may see, that a great 
propery of trade may be the cause of 
eeping up for some time the rate of in- 
terest; because there is then a great de- 
mand for money at interest, in order to be 
employed in trade; and for the same rea- 
son, the declension of trade may, for 


.some time, be the cause of sinking or 


lowering the rate of interest; because, 
when the trade of any country, by ac- 
cident or bad measures, is laid under such 
disadvantages, that their merchants and 
tradesmen cannot carry it on to a reason- 
able advantage, no man borrows monty to 
trade with: but, onthe contrary, those 
merchants and tradesmen, who have got 
any sufficient sum to live on, draw their 
money out of trade, in order to lend it at 
interest, or toemploy it in the purchase of 
land; which lowers the natural interest 
of money, by increasing the demand: for 


lending, and lessening the demand for bor- * 


rowing ; and it likewise raises the price of 
land, by augmenting the demand fot pur- 
chases. But these two effects have very 
different consequences; for in the first 
case, the stock of ready money in the 
country being every day increasing by. 
the prosperity of trade, the natural inte- 
rest of money will soon begin to fall, and 
will at last come to be extremely low ; 
whereas, in the last case, the decay of 
their trade and manufactures will certainly 
at last turn the balance of trade against 
them, and from that time their stock of 
ready money will begin to decay insen- 
sibly, the natural rate of interest will rise 
by aearees the rents of their estates, and 
price of their lands will fall, the numbers 
of their people will diminish daily, either 
by their going abroad, or starving at home; 
ee unless they change their measures, 
there will at last come to be little or no 
money left among them; nothing will re- 
main but barter and paper credit, and the 
nation, will in the ead be certainly undone. 
From hence it appcars, that the natural 
rate of interest, considered by itself only, 
is a very bad rule for judging of the trade 
of a country ; because, like a consumptive 
person, a nation may look well to all out- 
ward appearance, the natural interest of 
money may be lower than ever it was, 
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- and may continue so for some time, and 

yet that nation a be in a galloping con- 
‘sumption, which I wish may not be our 
case at present. 

I am surprized, Sir, to hear it said, that 
the view of getting a high interest, or any 
interest, for money, is what makes a poor 
man labour and tatigue more than is neces- 
sary for his daily subsistence. What 
makes a labourer, or a journeyman do so, 
is the hopes of getting and saving as much 
as may set himself up asa master; then 
he gets and saves money, in order to enable 
him to extend his trade, and to carry it on 
with the more ease; he never thinks of 
lending his maney at interest, until he has 
got more than he can employ in his trade, 
or asmuch as may maintain him without 
any care or trouble; and in both cases, 
he is forced to take what interest he can 
getforit. Then as to our merchants and 
shopkeepers, who generally begin with a 
little money, they engage in trade gene- 
rally because they cannot live upon what 
interest they can get for their money, or 
at least cannot live as they would desire; 
and as their stock increases, they increase 
their trade; they never think of lending 
money at interest, tillthey have got more 
than they can employin trade,’or as much 
as may maintain them in an idle and indo- 
lent way, and then they, as well as others, 
are obliged to take what interest they can 
get. . 

But suppose, Sir, the getting of a high 
interest for money, and subsisting upon 
that interest in their old age, was the only 
motive for people labouring, or engaging 
in trade, are there any bounds to be set to 
people’s hopes? Do not we know that 
every man hopes to get more by any trade 
or project than he generally meets with, 
often more than he can reasonably expect ? 
And shall we say that a manin. his youth, 
when hopes are most sanguine, may ex- 
pect to get 3,000/. or 300/. but cannot ex- 
per to get 4,000/, or 400/. and will there- 

ore despair of being ever able to get what 
he may think @ coinfortable support for 
old age? This is so much contrary to the 
nature of mankind, that it is in vain to 
think of building any argument upon it. 
On the contrary, as every man must get a 
_Jarger sum before he can retire to. live 
upon the interest of his money, when in- 
terest is low, than when it is high, every 
. man will labour with the more ardour and 
assiduity, and numbers of people must be 
‘bred up to trade, and must engage in it, 
when interest is low, who would be bred 
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up, ov would chuse to. live like drenés im 
the society, upon the interest’ of their 
money, if the common. rate. of interest 
were high; and the greater stock of money 
a man has to trade with, the less profit he 
may sell at, and consequently. the. more 
able will he be to undersell foreigners, and 
to improve the trade of his country. To 
this we must add, that a rich merchant or 
tradesman may retire much sooner from 
business, in order to live upon the interest 
of his money, when interest is high,. than 
he can do when interest is low; for I must 
observe, it is seldom or never necessity but 
choice, that makes a rich man retire from 
business: No mancan grow rich by the 
mere labour of his hands, at least not so 
rich as to be able to live upon the interest 
of his money ; aman must be a merchant 
or master tradesman, before he. can get. se 
much money, let interest be as high as it 
will; and as such business is carried.on 
by the labour of the head only, the com- 
mon infirmities of old age never render ..a 
man incapable of carrying it. on; quite 
otherwise, by his knowledge and experi- 
ence he probably becomes more capable 
than he was when young and healthful. 
Therefore we must conclude, that: a high 
interest for money not only prevents the 
youthful rich from engaging..in trade, but 
makes the wealthy old leave it off, both 
which must be hurtful to the trade of any 
country. , “4 7 
Sir, that the Dutch being 
by nature more penurious than our people, 
therefore a less interest may encourage 
their people to. labour, and engage in 
trade, is certainly mistaking the etfect for. 
the cause; for one of the principal causes 
of the penuriousness as well as industry of 
their people, is the lowness of their in- 
terest. Mankind are by nature generally 
the same ; a Dutchman, by his make, or 
constitution, has nothing can make. him 
more penurious than an Englishman. It 
is by laws and customs, the humours and 
inclinations of a people are formed, and it 
is the business of every wise nation: to in« 
vent or adopt such laws and customs as 
may propagate virtue, industry, and fru- 
gality among the people. The penurious 
nature of the Dutch 1s therefore an argu- 
ment in favour of what is proposed, in- 
stead of being an argument against it; 
and the circumstances. of that. country, 
with respect to the proportion between 
their money and: land estates, will appear 
to be an argument of the same sort. I 
shall admit we. have a much greater de- 
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mand for borrowing money at interest 
upon land estates, than they have in Hol- 
land ; but is it not therefore our business 
to.take all possible methods to diminish 
that demand, or-increase the demand for 
lending money upon such securities? If 
we can reduce the interest payable upon 
the public funds, we shall be able to abo- 
lish some of the taxes which eat up the 
Janded gentleman’s estate, by increasing 
the expence of his family ; or we shall be 
able to pay. off our debts sooner ; if we 
take the former of these methods, we shall 
diminish the: demand for borrowing money 
upon such securities ; ifwe take the latter, 
we shall more quickly increase the de- 
mand for lending money upon such secu- 
rities ; and as soon as the proportion be- 
tween these two demands comes to be the 
same in this country with what it is now, 
or may then be, in Holland, will not our 
circumstances be in that respect the same ? 

Now, Sir, with respect to extrava- 
gance; it is true, the extravagance of 
some few men may be increased, or longer 
supported, in a country where interest is 
low ;. but in such a country there cannot 
be such a number of extravagant men in 
proportion, as in a country where interest 
is high, because extravagance generally 
proceeds from an idle education ; and as 
there cannot be such a number of persons 
bred up to idleness, in the former, as in 
the latter, therefore we may depend on it, 
the extravagant will be much less nu- 
merous, and consequently more despised, 
in the one, than in the other ad the 
contempt these people meet with, will be 
a much more effectual curb upon their ex- 
travagance, than the highest rate of in- 
terest could be; from whence, I think, it 
is certain, the reducing of interest is one of 
the most effectual methods for restraining 
the luxury and extravagance of the people 
in general; and my argument is confirmed 
by experience, for in countries where the 
mterest of money is high, their people ge- 
nerally live either in the utmost penury 
and waht, or in the height of Juxury and 
extravagance. | 

The only tolerable plea, Sir, for that 
distinction, which gentlemen have been 
pleased to make between a too high and a 
too low interest, is, that if men cannot get 
what the gentlemen have been’ plegsed to 
call a moderate interest for their money; 
they will lock it up in chests, or hide it in 
the earth: This is an argument which 
has often: been made use of, but in my 
opinion without any foundation ; for in 
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peaceable times we know that no private 
man will keep his money by him, but will 
rather lodge it in some bank or banker’s 
hands without any interest ; because jn 
such hands it is secured against pilferers, 
thieves, and robbers, which it cannot be 
in his own habitation. Indeéd, in times 
of civil war, many men may perhaps hide 
their money in the éarth, because it cannot 
then be secure, either in the house of any 
private man or public bank ; but such an 
extraordinary case can be of no weight in 
the present debate ; and if much larger 
sums should be lodged in the hands of 
any banker than he had use for in circu- 
lation, he would certainly lend it at 1 pey 
cent. nay at a per cent. if he could no 
way turn it, securely to any better ac- 
count ; either of which is lower than the 
natural interest of money ever yet fell to 
in any country. However, for argument’s | 
sake, I shall suppose money become so 
plenty m a country, that none of their 
own people will give any thing for the use 
of it: im this case, it is certain, their 
bankers would fall upon some way of lend- 
ing it to foreigners, which would be an an; 
nual advantage to the nation ; and if even 
this were found to be impossible, if every 


‘man had as much money at command as 


he had use for in his trade or business, 
what harm could ensue to the nation, if 
all the rest of their money were locked 
up, and the owners obliged to. pay ware- 


‘house room for it, as they do for any other 


useless and unvendible commodity. —_. 

From what Ihave said, Sir, 1 think I 
may justly conclude, there is no such 
thing as a too low-‘natural interest of 
money ; and therefore, with respect to the 
natural interest of money in general, there 
can be no such'thing as a moderate rate. 
It is a term to be made use of only when 
we talk of the common interest in different 
countries, or of the interest paid by dif- 
ferent private men; and as that man who © 
has money at the most moderate, that is to 
say, the lowest rate of interest, is the hap- 
piest and most thriving man, so that 
country were the common interest is at 


the most moderate or lowest rate is the 


happiestand most thriving country. Theres 
fore, every nation ought to endeavour as 
much as possible to bring down the conie 
mon rate, 1 mean the natural, not the 
legal rate of interest, among them, in 
order, as Mr.-Locke has well observed, 
‘‘ That their rich neighbours may not be 
able to undersell them ;”? which they cer- 
tainly can and will do, if they can borrow 
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money at a less interest; as was, I think, 
fully demonstrated by my worthy friend in 
the beginning of this debate ;. and the sup- 
position he then made, that a man will al- 
ways expect to make by any trade double 
what he pays,.or may have, by way of in- 
terest for the money employed in that 
trade, was so far from being extravagant, 
that I rather think it was too modest ; for 
in carrying on any trade or business in 
artnership, where one contributes only 
uis skill and industry, and the other the 
whole stock necessary for carrying it on, 
there is nothing more common than an 
agreement to divide the profits between 
them, though he who furnishes the stock 
eneraHy runs the whole risk ; therefore I 
think it is but reasonable, that a man who 
borrows money at interest for carrying on 
any trade or business by his sole skill and 
industry, should have as great a share of 
the profits as he who lends his mone 
without running any risk; for -in wich 
eases, the lender has always the borrower’s 


obligation, and sometimes a pledge, or | 


some other collateral assurance, for se- 


curing the repayment of the money with a- 


certain profit, come of the trade what will. 
And if a man employs his own money as 
well as his skill and industry, he will cer- 
tainly expect, besides the common rate of 
interest for his money, as great a reward 
at least for his skill and industry, as he 
who has no money could expect; for we 
always find that the gcher a man is, the 

reater value he pute upon his skill and 
industry. From which considerations I 
must conclude, that 8 per cent. per annum 
is the least overcharge we can reckon 
upon our manufactures at every foreign 
market, above those of the same kind and 

oodness, which gre carried thither from 

olland, or even from France. 
- _ With respect to the latter, it is true, Sir, 
the legal interest is there as high as in this 
country, but the natural interest of money 


between man and man, is, by the best in- 


formation I can have, at a much lower 
rate. In France they have the bad or the 
good fottune not to have much public 
credit. Their public funds are below par, 
. even reckoning the interest at 5 per cent. 
and the governnient can never borrow at 
that rate; but if I am rightly informed, 
there is a great plenty of money to be lent 
upon private credit, even upon 
sonal security ; insomuch that the brokers 
or scriveners in that country are conti- 
nually employed by the lenders to seek 


out for the borrowers, the consequence of 
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which is, that a merchant or manufacturer 
may there borrow money for a long term 
below the legal interest, and upon his per- 
sonal security, or perhaps getting another 
to join with him, and Bills are often dis- 
counted at the rate of 3 per cent. both 
which are a great advantage te the trade. 
of that kingdom, especially the former, 
because it encourages merchants and ma-. 


“nufacturers to launch out upon any pro- 


ject of trade, much beyond their own 
proper stock of ready money. In this 
country it is quite otherwise. Our public 
credit is much better than our private ; 
for if we except the discounting of Bills, 
which is transacted between merchant and 
merchant, or between a merchant and his 
banker, there is hardly any private eredit, 


properly speaking, in the nation: I say, _ 


properly speaking, because when a mort- 
gage or pledge is given, there is properly 


no credit given to the borrower. We 


have hardly any such thing, especially. 
here about London, as money lerit for a 
long term upon personal security at 5 per. 
cent. and even most Bills, I am afraid, are 
discounted at a premium much above that 
rate. I believe I may appeal to all the 
brokers and scriveners about London, if, 
they are ever applied to by any lender of 
money, to find them out a person who, 
will borrow their money upon personal se- 
curity at the legal interest. This makes. 
it impossible for any man to launch out 
upon the most hopeful project farther than 
his own stock of ready money will reach ; 
because, if he should by good luck find a 
friend to lend him money at the” begin- 
ning, that friend may die, or may have’ 
occasion for the money, before he can. 
spare it from the trade he has undertaken ; 
in which case he must be entirely ruined, 
unless he can meet with such another 
friend, which it is ten to one if he does. _ 
By this we may see the great advantage’ 


the French have over us, by means of thelow 


natural rate of interest, ahd great plenty of 
private credit in that country. © I¢ is true; 
the advantage this way is not, I believe, 


equal in France to what it is in Holland ;' 
but in France it is, I reckon, equal to four 
per cent. per annum at least, which is suf- 
ficient to destroy every branch of our trade, 
in which they can rival us. ‘And ‘as ‘to 


the conveniency of their ports, T ‘$m sar 


prised to hear it said we can carry on any_ 


trade in the Mediterranean, so ‘cheap ‘or 


so easily, as the French can do 4t their 


ports of Marseilles and Toulon; of that’ 
we can ¢arry on a trade with Portugal, or 


’ ' Yon ; 
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' ports on the bay of Biscay. 


| 
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any part of Spain without the streights, so 
cheap as the French can do from their 
Then as to 
our own wool, I wish with all my heart. we 
could render the exportation of it imprac- 
ticable; but, I believe, the only etfectual 
way of doing so is, to enable our. manu- 
facturers and merchants to work it up at 


-home, and sell it so wrought up in foreign 
_ markets, as cheap as such manufactures 


can be sold by any of our neighbours; for 
if we should once lose the sale of such 


_ manufactureg.at foreign markets, we can- 


» Rot make use ofall our wool in working 


| 
| 


ing it. 


' up manufactures for home consumpt ; 


and if we cannot work it all up at home, it 
will, like Spanish gold and silver, find its 
way out, in spite of the severest laws, and 
the greatest care we can take for prevent- 
Our laws will then serve only 
for running down the price. upon the far- 
mer; for as he must sell, if he cannot find 
a_buyer at home, he must take what price 
he can get from the smuggling exporter, 
who in that. case will be sure to make the 
farmer pay for the risk he runs in export- 
ing. oa 

Now, Sir, as to taxes, I shall grant, the 
taxes both in France and Holland are ex- 
tremely heavy, but I doubt much if they 
are so heavy upon, or so inconvenient to 
trade, in either of these countries as in 


this. I know it is generally thought the 


Dutch have great taxes upon trade, and 
heavy excises; but, properly speaking, 
they have neither the one nor the other. 
Their taxes are all upon the consumpt, 


_ and are generally raised, not at the time of 


importation, but upon their being carried to 


market and sold for retail or consumption 


in the country; for as every province, and 
every city or town is asort of sovereignty 
within itself, and raises, as well as imposes, 
most of the taxes and duties paid by the peo- 
ple, goods, upon importation, pay but very 
taal duties or rather fees; the high duties 
are all paid upon their being brought into 
any of their cities or villages for retail or 
consumption; and the nature of their 
country -ynakes it easy for them té raise 
those duties without sending officers into 
every retailer’s shop, or subjecting their 
people te what we call the laws of excise. 

need not, descend further into particu- 
larg ; it will be easy from what I have said, 
to see that the taxes in Holland cannot be 
20 troublesome of expensive to the mer- 
chant or importer, or ‘to the retailer, as 
the taxés in this,country ; and if we exa- 


mine inte the taxes imposed by their se- 
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great care has been taken not to im- 


‘pose any tax which may enhance the 


price of their ‘manufactures. In France 
again they are subject to great incon- 
veniencies with respect to smuggling, as 
well as we; but except their Taille, F 
do not know that they have any tax so 
troublesome to the people as our excises 
are. Their Taille, indeed, is suited to the 
nature of their monarchy, it is arbitrary; 
but ther their gentlemen are not ‘subject 
to it, nor have they any land tax, but in 
time of war, and even then it is but two 
shillings in the pound. As for their other 
taxes, there are, I believe, none‘of them, 
except that upon salt, so high as the like 
taxes in this country; nor have they so 
many of them. ‘They have no tax upon’ 
light, heat, or air; I mean, they have no 
tax upon candles, upon firing, or upon 
windows, so far as I have ever heard; nor 
have they any tax upon soap, because 
they know it is a material necessary for 
every sort of manufacture. Even upon 
wine they have no tax, unless it: be 
brought mto some city for sale; and 
therefore, in villages and country places, 
their people may drink the best of French 
wines as cheap as our people can drink 
common beer ; and smal] wines they may’ 
have almost as cheap as our people can’ 
have small beer. . Ge ee, 

But, Sir, without taking any notice 
of such particulars, we may be assured, 
that the people of this kingdom are 
more heavily taxed than the people 
of France, only by comparing the total 
amount of the public revenues in France 
with the totgl amount of the public 
revenues here at home. In France the 


total yearly amount of the public reve- 


nue is computed to be about two hundred: 
millions of livres, which is but a little 
more than nine millions sterling ; and’ let 
any man look back upon the annual reso-' 
lutions of our Committee of Supply, and 
add to that the real produce of the Civil 
List Revenue, and the produce of that re- 
venue which is appropriated to pay the 
interest and principal of our debts, he wilk 
find, that in Britain alone, I may say in 
England alone, we have for many years 
raised above six million yearly, and often 
above seven; which is above two thirds of 
what is raised in France yearly ; and, I am 


‘sure no mah will say, that in the whole 
kingdom of France, there is but one third 
more people than in England alone. From 
hence, Sir, proceeds the dearness of la- 
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bour, and of provisions in England ; it is 
not irom our baring a greater plenty of 
ready money; for if ready money were 
more plentiful im this country, than in 
France, the .natural interest of. money 
would be lower here than it is there. 

. When I consider these things, Sir, and 
when I compare the present state of the 
trade’ of Europe with: what it was forty 
years ago, I am really astonished to hear 
it ‘pretended, that the trade of this 
nation is in as flourishing a condition as 
ever it was. Forty years ago, we had no 
tival in the East-India trade but the Dutch; 
now there is hardly a nation in Europe but 
interferes with us in that trade: then, the 
_ French had little or no trade in Turkey, 
Spain,. or Portugal, nor exported any 
woollen manufactures to either: now, they 
greatly interfere with us in every one of 
_ them, and export to each, greayquantities 


of woollen manufactures. Then, we had | 
no rivals in the sugar trade; now, the 


French not only interfere with us, but, I 
am afraid, have out-done us: Is not every 
country in Europe now setting up manu- 
factures of all kinds; and, consequently, 
_can we say it is possible for us new to find 
.such a sale for our manufactures as we 
found at that time? In short, Sir, if it 
were not for our colonies and plantations 
in the. West Indies, and the exports we are 


enabled to make by their means, I am con-. 


vinced, the general balance of trade would 
be entirely against us ; and if that-should 
ever come to be our’ case, as we have no 
mines of gold or silver, we should soon have 
very little of either-of these metals amongst 
us; the consequence of which would be, 
2 stagnation of all sorts of trade and manu- 
. facture, and the departure of most of our 
mechanics and tradesmen. 
It is with regret, Sir, I have taken so 
much notice of our circumstances, and the 
melancholy consequences they may be at- 
tended with ; but some people are-so apt 
to ascribe every one that has happened, 
or may happen, to theluxury, extravagance, 
and idleness of our people, that I thought 
myself obliged, in justice to my country- 
_ men and: fellow-subjects, to shew that, if 
any notable misfortune does happen to us, 
it will not proceed from their luxury, ex- 
travagance, or idleness, but from the diffi- 
culties they are exposed to, by means of 


the interest of money’s being higher, and- 


the taxes heavier, in this country, than in 
those which are oar rivals in trade and 
~ naval power; and as I have done it with 
the sole view of shewing the proper and 


the only methods for extricating ourselves | 
out of those difficulties, I hope every man 
who has a true regard for his country will | 
excuse me. i ike 
That the lowering of interest raises the | 
price, and encourages the improvement of ' 


. lands, is a maxim 60 generally received, and 


was s0 Clearly demonstrated by my worthy ' 
friend in the beginning of this debate, that 
I am almost ashamed to add any thing far- 


ther upon the subject; but, Sir, I must r 


beg leave to answer some of the objections 
made against it. As to the price of lands, 
it must necessarily fall or rise, very near in 
proportion as the interest of money rises 
or falls; because, if a man can make a 
great deal more annual profit by purchas- | 
ing lands, than by lending money, ba 
man will purchase, no man will lend; 
which must of course raise the price of 
lands, as well as the natural. interest of | 
money, till they come near upon a par with 
one another. And surely the raising the | 
value of a man’s estate must add to his | 
riches; for no man sells in order to employ | 
his money at interest, unless upona sudden | 
rise of the natural interest of money, as | 
happened to be the case, immediately af- _ 
ter the Revolution, occasioned by the great 
sums then borrowed at a high interest by 
the public. What makes a man sell, is 


_” 


generally to pay off a mortgage, or in or- 


der to divide his estate among his children; | 
in either of which cases he has a great ad- 
vantage by the rise of the common price 
of lands. A man who has 10,000/. mort- 
gage upon 1,000/. a year estate, must sell a 
moiety of -his estate to pay off that mort- 
gage, when interest is at 5 per cent. and 
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lands sell at 20 years purchase; but if in- |. 


terest should fall to 2} per cent. and lands | 
should of consequence come to sell at 40 


years purchase, which I am told is now the | 7 


common price in some parts of. Italy, the 


| 
landed gentleman might then clear his es- | } 


tate of the mortgage, by the sale of one 
fourth part of it. And if a man sells his eg- 
tate to divide it, I shall suppose, among four 
children; surely a son in trade with 10,0004. 
or a daughter with 10,000/. and married to 
a.merchant, may push any trade further, | 
and consequently be more beneficial to 
themselves as well as to their country, 
than ifthey had but 5,000/.each. Nay, if 


it be necessary, that gentlemen in England | 


must always be called, or deserve the name 


_Of idle men, as they are called in Holland, 


such a gentleman will have the same reve- | 

nue out of 10,000/. when interest is at 2% 

per cent. as he could have in the same | 
& 4 ee 
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Way frett 5,000/. at 5 per cent. inte- 


| Be imported will rise in proportion to the: 
', fall of intétest ; the only reason why the 
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- As to the improvement of land, the only 
objection that haa been made to it, is, that 
the price of labout and materials, fit for 
inprovémerit, will rise in proportion to 
the fall of interest; but this, Sir, will not 
hold; fot the ‘price of nothing that can 


aS of land rises ia that proportion, 
ing, because they cannot be imported. 
As to labour, whenever its price begins to 
¥ise, workmen and labourers of all kinds 
will flock in upon you from countries where 
Fabour is cheap ; and as to all sorts of ma- 


terials and provisions, since they mad be 
ome 


rmported from other countfies, your 


| produce can never sell for more than such 
 Corhmodities can be inrported and sold for ; 


tnless you should prohibit, or load with 
duties, tle importation of those materials 
ér provisions, which are necessary for the 
Improvement of your lands, or the subsis- 
fence of your poor, which no nation, 
surely, will ever be mad enough to do. 

| After having heard such established 
Yiaxims in trade eontroverted, I hardly 
betieved the gentlemen of the other side 
of the question would have admitted any 
thing in this debate; but, I find, Sir, the 
dé admit, that by the reduction’ preposed, 
the nation may get rid of debt three years 
sooner, of may abolish some of our most 
heavy taxes, and yet get entirely rid of 
debt alntost as soon. However, they have 
endeavoured to vilify this advantage as 
much as possible, and, therefore, I must 
give yott the trouble to hear it stated in 
its true light. In order to do this, I must 
ébserve, that every tax laid upon any com- 
mddity, raises the price of that Commodity 
# gtent deal liigher than the value of the 
tax laid upon it; because the merchant or 
rétailer rtust be paid for the: risk and in- 
terest of that money which he pays for 
the tax, as well as of that money which 
he pays for the prime dost of the com- 
riiodity: And I must likewise observe, that 
the expences of collecting every tax are 
&]} paid by the people; so that upon all our 
customs and excises in general, I may 
compute, the people pay about one third 
mdte than the net produce brought in to 
the public. Now asthe mterest now paid 
yeatly upon all our public debts, and the 


Sinking Fund together, dmount: to above 


three millions yearly, I mrust.reckon, that 
towards raising this net sum, tlie people 
pay yearly four millions; so that-if Dy re- 
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ducing the ‘interest upon all our public 
funds to 3 per cent. and continuing all our 
taxes till the whole be paid off, the nation 
do get entirely rid of debt three years 
sooner than we can do if the interest be 
continued at four, our poome will save the 
value of this Annuity for three years ; and 
asan Annuity of four millions for three 
years at4 per cent. compound interest, 
amounts to 12,486,400/. we must reckon, 
that by this reduction, the people of this 
nation will save that whole sum; a saving 
which, I hope, will not’ appear inconside- 
rable, however trifling the three years dif 
ference, as to the time of gettittg entirely 
rid of our debts, may appear. : 
But suppose, Sir, that upon the redac-' 
tion of interest, we shoald abolish .taxes 
equal in yeany amount to that annual 
saving. As the amount or yearly pro- 
duce of the taxes upon soap and candles 
comes nearest to this saving, I shall sup- 
pose them to be abolished. These two 
taxes produced m the year ending at Mid- 
summer last, about 365,000/. net; so that, 
inchiding the expences of management, I 
reckon there was about 400,000/. raised 
upon the people; and as the advanced 
price upon both these commodities is 
reckoned near double the value of the tax 
laid upon them, I am sure, I may reckon, 
the people pay at least 600,000/. a year, — 
on account of these’ two taxes; which is 
an Annuity they ate to get free from by 
this reduction 25 years sooner than they 
can do, if interest be continued at'4 per 
cent. Butan Annuity of 600,000/.-a year ° 
for 25 years, at 4 per cent. compound 
mtérest, amounts to 24,987,540. -In_ this 


| case, as the nation will continue im debt 


two years and a half longer than if things 


- should continue upon their present footing, 


we must deduct from this sum the Annuity, 
which the people are to pay for that time ; 


| which Annuity will consist of the present 
_Sinking-Fund, being about 1,150,000/. and 


the interest upon our present debt at 3 
per cent. being about 1,440,000/. suppos- 
ing our debts to amount to 48 millions. 
These two sums added together make 
2,590,0007. to which adda third more, 
and it makes above 3,450,000/. which is 
the Annuity the people are to pay for two 
years and a half longer than they would* 


otherwise do; therefore, as I have said, this 
Annuity for that time at 3 per cent. com- 


pond interest, being near 8,730,0007. must 

be deducted from #4,987,540/. and the 

remaining sum, which isabove 16,250;0001. 

is the sunt out people will save bya reduc« 
K | 
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tion of interest, and immediately abolish- 
‘Ing the taxes upon soap and candles; and 
this saving will, I hope, be looked on as a 
sufficient atonement for our continuing two 
years and a half longer in debt. | 

J beg pardon, Sir, for making so much 
use of calculation, but upon this subject it 
is impossible to argue without figures, and 
as there is nothing mysterious or uncom- 
mon in the calculations I have made use 
of, I hope gentlemen wiil forgive me; for 
from these calculations the advantage the 
nation will reap from the reduction only, 
is made manifest beyond contradiction: 
and now I shall examine the pretended 
disadvantages. In the first place, we are 
told, our noble families and landed gentle- 
men must ruin their estates, in order to 
provide for their younger children ; as if it 
were absolutely necessary the younger 
children of all landed gentlemen shouid be 
bred up to idleness, in order to live like 
fine gentlemen and ladies upon the interest 
of their money. Sir, this is so far from 
being necessary, that we certainly ought to 
prevent it, if possible ; and the only way of 
preventing it is, to lower the common rate 
of interest: the younger son of the best 
nobleman in the kingdom may make as 
good a figure, and I am sure may be much 
more serviceable to his country, by being 
bred up a merchant, than by being bred 
up to follow plays and operas in town, or 
fox-hounds and horse-matches in the coun- 
try. But, suppose that every landed gen- 
tleman should be obliged to give his 
younger children greater fortunes ; if he is 
frugal, and has a mind to provide for them 
by a narrow way of living, he will save a 
greet deal more yearly in the expence of 

is family, by the abolishing of some of our 
most heavy taxes, by which he will be 
enabled to give them greater fortunes. If 
he has a mind to leave them a mortgage 
upon his estate, a proportionable addition 
to their fortunes will be no additional 
burden upon his estate; for as the total 
value of his estate must increase in propor- 
tion, and the yearly value likewise may 
probably be much improved, a mortgage 
of 20,000/. for younger childrens portions, 
when interest is reduced to 3 per cent. and 
the price of lands raised to above 33. years 
. purchase, will be no greater burden upon 
an estate, as to the total value, than 12,000/., 
is, now that interest is at 5 per cent. and 
the price of lands at 20 years purchase; 
' and as to the interest money, surely 600/. 
a year, the interest of 20,000/. at 8 per 
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improved. rent of an estate, than 600/. a 
year, the interest of 12,000/. at 5 per cent. 
upon the present rent of the same estate 
without any improvement. | 
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To pretend, Sir, that all branches of | 


trade are, or can be overstocked, is a very | 
great mistake, and a very dangerous mis- | 
take, if it should ever obtain so much cre- 
dit as to influence the public measures of | 
a country ; for nosort of trade or business 
relsting to the exports of a country can be { 
overstocked; but on the contrary, the 
more there are of every such trade or busi- | 
ness, the cheaper the commodities they — 
manufacture or deal in will be sold in fo- 
reign markets; and the cheaper they are | 
sold, the more of them will be sold, the | 
more. certainly will you prevent foreigners. 
from interfering with you in the trade; | 
which will always be a benefit to the na- 
tion in general, though not so advantageous | 
'to the particular persons concerned. Ishall 
suppose, for example’s sake only, that the | 
original materials of a hat sold beyond seas | 
for a guinea, do not cost above 7s. and 
that the other 14s. are divided between the | 
workmen for their labour; the master-ma- 
nufacturer for his profit, and his trouble in 
employing those workmen; and the mer- 
chant-exporter, for his profit, and trouble 
in exporting: if you should, by increasing 
the number of workmen and dealers in 
this way, bring the workmen to work fora | 
4th part less wages, and the master-manu- | 
facturer, and merchant-exporter, to deal | 
for a 4th part. less profit, that hat would 
then be sold in a foreign market for 17s. 
Gd. and if by selling so cheap you shall | 
-engross the market, you would probably 
sell two hats for every one you now sell ; | 
so that for every guinea now retumed to | 
the nation, there would then be 35s. re= | 
turned, and doublethe workmen employed ; 
with this additional advantage, that you: | 
would much more certainly preserve that, | 
trade than you can do at present. Thus. 
it appears that the workmen dnd dealers. in, | 
any such branch of trade.can never. be tan 
numerous, and therefore, the trade. ¢an. 
‘never be overstocked, unless we, suppese. 
it possible that one nation might have mare. 
of such dealers and workmen, than would 
be sufficient to serve the whole woild.;. It. | 
| ig true,, all those professions and branches, 
| of trade not any way concerned in export, | 
may be overstocked; but even. with, res-: 
pect, to them, the more there are the better, : | 
and the cheaper our people will be served ;: 
and when they are very. much overstocked, . | 


sent, can be no greater charge upon the | those who cannot live by the business they,: 
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‘were bred to, will seek for employment in 
some other way, and few or none of the 
Fising generation will be bred to that sort 
of business; therefore the public. has very 
little concern about the overstocking of 
any branch of trade; their care ought to 
be to force as many of their people into 
trade as possible, and then, like a good 
general of an army, to take special care 
that their enemies or rivals shall gain no 
accidental or artful advantage of them, in 
any branch of trade, in which they are or 
may be employed. 
. As to farmmg, I believe, there is no 
great danger that many of our gentlemen’s 
sons would betake themselves to that sort 
of business, let us reduce interest to what 
we will; but if they should, it would not 
surely be a disadvantage to our landholders 
to have rich tenants, or to have more bid- 
ders for the leases of their farms. The 
richer the tenants are, the more able will 
they be to improve their farms, and the 
more punctually will the rent be paid; and 
the more bidders there are, the more easily 
may the landlord raise his rent; so that 
this is one of the strongest arguments for 
shewing that a low interest will naturally 
Improve the yearly value of our land 
estates. Then as to the widows and or- 
hans concerned in our funds, and who 
ave nothing else to depend on for a sub- 
sistence ; a widow or orphan who has 500/. 
annuity stock, will after the reduction have 
15/. a year, and I cannot think any person 
that has 15/. a year certain, without Jabour 
or toil, can be reckoned an object of com- 
assion, because there are many places in 
ngland where a single person may live 
comfortably upon such an income. But 
suppose 1000/. stock, which is double the 
income, if we examine the lists before us, 
we shall find many of the persons in those 
lists have something else to trust to; and 
3f there were none such, the number of 
them can bear no proportion to the millions 
ef poor that will be relieved by abolishing 
any one of our heavy taxes, nor ought it 
to be of any weight in our deliberations 
upon an affair in which the preservation of 
our trade is so essentially concerned. 
' Lastly, Sir, I must take notice of the 
great disadvantage, which, it is pretended, 
would accrue to the cities of London and 
Westminster, and the counties adjacent, 
by u reduction of the interest payable upon 
the piibli¢ funds. If this reduction should 
happen to be general upon all our funds, 


it would amount to about 400,000/. a year ; 


let 'tis ‘see now how ths would affect the 
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trade of the retailers, farmers, gardeners, 
and tradesmen, in and about the city of 
London. First we must observe, there is 
at least one 4th part of our funds belongs 
to persons who reside abroad; so that we 
must deduct at least 100,000/. from this 
400,000/. and then there will remain but 
300,000. Next we must observe, that'a 
great part, by far, I believe, the greatest 
part of our funds belong to persons who 
do not spend 4, some not +3, of the reve- 
nue they have from those funds; and some 
part of them belongs to persons who reside 
for the whole or greatest part of the year 
in distant counties; so that upon the 
whole, I believe, [ may reckon there is 
not above + part of this 300,000/. actually 
spent yearly in or about London: there- 
fore the most we can reckon is, that, by 
this reduction,the inhabitants in and about 
London will lose the taking of 100,000/. a 
year, which they now take yearly from our 
stockholders for wares purchased cut of 
their shops, farms, or gardens, or for work 
done; but as many of the wares purchased 
in their shops either come from abroad, or 
from the distant counties of Britain, there- 
fere, I am sure, we may reckon the inha- 
bitants in and about London will not lose 
of real profit or wages above’ 50,000/. a 
year. And as every man, who retrenches 
his expence, begins with that which is the 
most superfluous, we may presume this 
loss will fall chiefly upon our plays, operas, 
concerts, and masquerades ; in which case, 
the industrious aa useful part of the inha- 
bitants will suffer little or no diminution in 
their present custom or business. — 
This, Sir, is the charge; and now let’ 
me turn to the other side of the account, 
according as it will stand by the proposi-" 
sition my worthy friend has made to us.’ 
He proposes, that if this reduction takes 
place, the duties upon Candles, Soap, Coals 
and Leather should be taken off. I shalt 
suppose only the two first taken off; be-. 
cause these two alone will, I am sure, do 
much more than balance the account. [ 
have already shewn that the people of Eng- 
land pay at least’ 600,000/. a year for Soap 
and Candles, more than they would pay if 
there were no such duties; therefore the 
taking off these duties will be a yearly’ 
profit of 600,000/. a year to the whole peo- 
ple of England; and as the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, borough of South- 
wark, and counties adjacent, consume: 
more Soap and Candies than all the rest of 
the kingdom, or at least pay more than 
half of the yearly produce of the duties; ” 
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we must reckon that the taking off of these 
two duties will be a yearly saving, and 
consequently a yearly profit, of 300,000/. 
to the mhabitants in and about London, as 
an atonement for the 50,000/. a year they 
are to lose by. the reduction of interest, 
and thereby lessening the yearly revenue, 
and consequent!y the expence of our stock- 
holders. | pe 
But, Sir, as this saving may at first view 

a gale little extraordinary, 1 must trou- 
ble you with another computation, to shew- 
that it is far from being imaginary. Let 
me suppose then, that in London, West- 
minster, Southwark, and the counties ad- 
jacent, there is but a million of people ; 
300,000 /. a year divided among a million 
of persons comes to 6s. a year to every 
person, for his share of what is paid on 
account of the duties on soap and candles; 
so that a man who has six persons in his 
family, by this computation, is presumed 
to pay but 36s. a year on account of these 
two duties ; and considering that for every 
pound of candles he buys, there is 2d. laid 
out on account of the duty; and for every 
fone of soap he buys, or is brought on 
is account, there is at least 23d. laid out 
on account of the duty; I believe this com- 
utation will not appear extravagant ; for 
it is supposing him to consume but 10 or 
12 dozen of candles, and 6 or 7 dozen .of 
soap, which I think is the least we can 


suppose to be consumed by our shop-} 


kcepers and tradesmen, one with aygother, 
in their shops, kitchens, chambers, and 
working-houses. From hence it is evi- 
dent, that the inhabitants in and about 
the city of London would gain 250,0001. 
a@ year clear profit by the proposition 
now before us; and if to this we should 
add the yearly saving, and consequently 
i tray that would accrue to them, 
by abolishing the duties upon coals and 


leather, I am amazed how any citizen of 


London, not deeply concerned in stocks, 
can disapprove of such a proposition; | 
am sure the honourable gentleman who 
made it, deserves their thanks in the 
most public and the most grateful man- 
ner. . oa. | 

The two ends os by this Scheme 
are, it is true, Sir, either to enable. us 
to pay our debts off sooner than we can 
otherwise do, or to give an immediate 
relief to our people, by abolishing some 
of our most heavy 


disjunctively, and not jointly, as th 
‘Uemen of the other side of the question 
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taxes; but these two 
ends are proposed separately, or rather. 


e gen-. 
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have represented; and: shat..it. will nos. 
be incompatible but necessarily effectual: 
for one or the other of these ends, accord- 
ing as we shall chyse, the gentlemen 
themselves have acknowledged. When 
we have approved of the scheme, in #0. 
far as it relates to the reduction of inter: 
rest, it is then time enough to chuse: 
which ef these ends we shall apply the 


saving to; but I cannot help now declar-. 


ing my opinion, that we ought to apply 
that saving and something morc, to the. 
immediate abolishing of some of our taxes; 
not only because the people will gain 
more by an immediate relief from some of 
our most heavy taxes, than they can gain 
by a total discharge of our debts 3 or 
4 years sooner or later, but because it is. 
become absolutely necessary, if we have 
a mind to preserve our trade, to abolish 


‘some of our taxes, as well as to reduce the 


natural interest of money: 
_I haye always been, 
against applying the Sinking-Fund, or: 
any part of it, to the current services; 
because I think sugh an application dis. 
rectly contrary ta the. intention of i 
establishment, as well as inconsistent with 
that justice which is due to our public 


creditors. The ultimate end and intention 


of its establishment was, to frea the pep» 
ple from some of thoge taxes they were 


gaged for the payment of those debts cen- 
tracted before December 25, 1716,-and 
the only means of doing this was by 
paying off by degrees the debts, for which 
those taxes were mortgaged; but when 
you have paid off those debts, you have 
it certainly in- he power, either to apply 
the saving made by such payment, to ine 
crease, for the future, the Sinking-Fund, 
or you may apply that saying to tae ultie 
mate end and intention of the establish- 
ment of that fund, I. mean, the freeing 
of the people from some tax or other, 
whose yearly produce does not exceed 
the amount of the saving you have madg 
by such payment. That this was the apy 
nion of parliament appears from the almost 
unanimous resolution with respect te abor 
lishing the Salt-Duty; for’ 1, do.-nos..res 
member that any gentleman. then: insisted 
upon the creditors having en indefeasible 
right, not only ‘to the. Sinking-Fund as. it 
then stood, but to ajl the savings whieh 
might grow by the payments made to the 
public creditors; and that nane of thase 
taxes mortgaged for the paymept:.of our 


Sir, and still am. — 


public debits sould be taken of ..o8 aber | 


then subject to, and. which were morte ~ 
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lished by parliament, as long as there was 
a shilling due of these debts, for which 
the taxes were mortgaged. 
But suppose, Sir, this had been then, or 
at any time since, my opinion, I am sure 
I have lately found very good reasons for 
changing it; for I am now fully convinced, 
the Sinking-Fund will never be duly and 
regularly applied, either to the payment 
of those debts contracted before the year 
' 1716, or to the abolishing of any of the 
taxes mortgaged for that purpose: I am 
new by experience fully convinced, it is 
a fund which ministers in all time com- 
ing will be nibbling at; and I do not think 
I have any great reason to expect, that 
parliaments will be less complaisant to 
ministers in time to come, than they have 
been in time past. For this reason, Sir, 
I am so far from desiring to see the 
Sinking-Fund increased, that if any other 
ssible method can be contrived for pay- 
ing our debts honourably. and fairly, 1 
shall be for having it entirely abolished ; 
because, I am afraid, it may hereafter 
prove a fund for running the nation into 
needless expences, oftener than it will 
prove a fund for discharging any part of 
our debt, or freeing the people frem 
any of the heavy taxes they now groan 
under. Andas I think the turning of a 
great part of our debts into annuities for 
life or years, or the sale of oe annui- 
ties, and ing the purchase money 
towards nee off our apts as far as it 
will £0 is the only way of paying off 
our debts honourably and fairly, and at 
the same time annihilating the whole or 
@ great part of the Sinking-Fund; there- 
fore, I most heartily join with my worth 
friend in that part of his scheme whic 
relates to the opening books of subscrip- 
tion for the sale of annuities, upon the 
terms he proposes; because these annui- 
ties will cease of course; and as soon as 
a sufficient number of them are sold, we 
may then order. it so, thatthe taxes shall 
cease of ‘course, and in proportion as the 
annuities shall cease or determine: where- 
as, if we continue upon the present foot- 
ing, I am afraid: the doctrine lately 
proached will prevail, that the nation 


ought always to be kept under its present. 


load of debts, and the people under their 
resént load of taxes; and that the Sink- 


ng-Fund will be generally diverted to-. 


wards the current service, or towards dis- 
charging some debt lately contracted, in 


order to gain the false and empty applanse | 
fow future ministers, that they-haye not 
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laid any unnecessary loads upon ‘the eos | 


ple or subjected them te any new and un- _ 
As for the practicability of the Scheme, 
I believe, Sir, That will sufficiently ap- 


pear, by setting the gentlemen of the 


other side of the question right, in a mis~ 
take they have committed, with respect to 
the present natural rate of interest upon 
public securities. They have told us, that 
if the present rate of interest upon such’ 
securities were at 3 per cent. our Annui+ 
ties at 4 per cent. ought to sell at 1332, 
Bank stock at 1831, and East-India at 
200]. per cent. This calculation, J sup- 
pose, they take from this proportion, that: 
if 3 per cent. gives 100/. 4 per cent. the: 
present dividend on 4 per cent, Annuities, — 
ought to give 1334, and so for the rest in 
proper to their respective dividends ; 
ut does not every gentleman see the 
error in this method of calculation? How- — 
ever, to make this error manifest, I must 


observe, that the price of every one of our 


stocks at par, is the price of an Annuity 
to.continue till the principal be repaid ; 
because the public stands obliged to pay 
them 100/. in money, for every 100/. 
stock they stand possessed of : but as to 


thé advanced price upon any of our stocks, 
it is the price of an Annuity to continue 


for a certain or uncertain term of years d 
ond perdu, as the French call it ; that is, 


upon the ceasing of the Annuity the prin- 


cipal is to be entirely lost ; because, let 
that advanced price rise as high as it will, 
the public stands obliged to pay them no 
more than 100/. in money, for every 100/, 
stock they stand possessed of. 

Now, Sir, with respect to our Annuities — 
at 4 per cent. does not every one suppose 
we shall be able in 6 years to reduce them 
to 3 per cent. but supposing it should be 
10 years, then if the natural interest of 
money be no lower than 3 per cent. our 
4 percent. Annuities ought not to sell for 
above 10° per eent. because in that case, 
an Annuity of 3 per cent. till the prin- 
eipal be repaid, can be worth no more; nor 
ean it sell for any more than 100/. And an 
annuity of 1 per cent. for 10 years, at the 
end of which time the principal is to be 
sunk, as well as the. Annyity to cease, is 
in present value, at the same rate of in- 
terest, worth no more, vor can sell it for 
arly more than 81; so that according to 
the present price of our 4 per cent. An- 
nuities, the natural interest of money must 
be under $ per cent. because they sel] 
fer 113/. per cent. which is'4¢ per cent. 
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higher than they could sell for, if the na- 
tural interest.of money were not under 3 
per cent. _—_ 

: Then as to the Bank, it ig well known 
they divide but 51 per cent. that their term 
expires in 6 years, and that their Annuity 
cannot continue any longer than that time; 
because if proper measures be taken, they 
mmay be paid off in that time, and if their 
term of banking be continued any longer, 
they ought to pay a valuable consideration 
or it; from whence we must reckon, that 
their stock, if the natural interest of money 


_were no higher than 3 per cent. ought not 


A 


to sell for above 1132 or 114 per cent. at 
most, which is 100. for the Annuity of 3 
per cent. till the principal be repaid, and 
131 or 14 for an Annuity of 2! per cent. 
for 6 years, the principal to be then sunk. 
And lastly, as to East-India stock, as they 
are now established a company for ever, 
and their exclusive privilege to continue 
till the year 1769, and as they divide 6 
per cent. 2 per cent. whereof is from the 
profits of their trade, suppose the natural 
interest of money no lower than 3 per 
cent. their stock ought not to sell for 
above 1492 per cent. which is 100/. for the 
8 per cent. to continue till the principal 
be repaid, 8 and some more than i per 
cent. for the 1 per cent. Annuity, which 
it is supposed the government must as yet 
pay for 10 years, and near 41 per cent. 
or an Annuity of 2 per cent. to continue 
for 32 years, being the residue of the term 
of their exclusive privilege, at the end of 
which the dividend of 2 per cent. from 
the profits of their trade will probably 
cease ; and the principal money now paid 
for the Annuity proceeding from those 
profits will be entirely sunk ; so that sup- 

osing the natural interest of money at 3 


"per. cent. the premium upon Bank stock, 


according to the price it now Sells for, is 
above 37 per cent. and the premium upon 
East-India stock, is above 30 per cent. 
both which are much higher than the pre- 
mium upon 3 per cent. securities, and is 
occasioned, I believe, by people’s being 
generally of opinion, that the exclusive 
privilege will be continued to each of the 
Companies respectively, perhaps for many 
generations, without their being ever 
obliged to pay a full and adequate consi- 
deration to the public for the renewal of 
their term. 

From hence it must appear, that the na- 
tural rate of interest upon all public secu- 
ritics is under 3 per cent. and to insinuate, 
that the creditors of the public are ina 
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worse condition than any pledgee or 
mortgagee, 1s really something very ex- 
traordinary,.when all mankind appear so 
evidently to be of a contrary opinion; for 
though a war should happen, it will, f 
hope, rather lower than raise the natural 
interest of money, because,: I hope, our 
governinent will never again fall mto that 
dangerous and deluding method of bor- 
rowing money: for the expences of the 
war, but will yearly raise as much as may 
be necessary for supporting the expenccs 
of the war, and answering the whole an- 
nual public expence. And to pretend, 
that the Scheme may be rendered imprac- 
ticable, by a combination among our rich 
moneyed men, is still more extraordinary ; 
for a conspiracy for distressing the public, 
in order to prevent us from being able to 
relieve the people from any of their taxes, 
whatever it may be reckoned by our law- 
yers, would, I am sure, be reckoned by 
the people a sort of high treason against 
the state, and would consequently make 
the people think themselves justified in 
any meusures, they might thmk proper to 
take, for relieving themselves trom their 
taxes in the speediest and most effectual. 
manner; therefore, I hope, no public cre- 


ditor, nor any moneyed man in the king- 


dom, will be so rash and imprudent, as to 


enter into any such: combination or con- 


spiracy. 

After what I had said, Sir, I believe the 
arguments made use of for shewing the 
impracticability of the Scheme, will en- 
tirely vanish; and the dangers we are 
threatened with, either from its succeed- 
ing or not succeeding, will, upon exami- 
nation, appear as little substantial. That 
the success of the Scheme, or even the at- 
tempt, will make foreigners, especially the 
Dutch, draw out their money all at once, 
is a misfortune we have been threatened. 
with upon all intended reductions ; and I: 
am convinced we shall now find these 


found upon any former occasion. With 


threats as ill-grounded as ‘ever they were: 


respect to foreigners, Sir, particularly the 
Dutch, there are two insurmountable ob- 
stacles, which will prevent their drawin: 
away their money; one of which is, that 
it is impossible for them to find purchasers 
at any thing near the value, if any great 
number of them should resolve to sell; 
and the other is, that it .is impossible for. 
them to get 3 per cent. for their money 
any. where else, upon any security equally 
good ; for the highest interest at present 
in their own country is:but 3 per cent. and 
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the lowest in many cases under 2; so that 
one million sterling only brought from 
England to be lent in Holland, would very 
probably run the natural interest of money 
down to 2, or perhaps to 1 per cent. And 
as to our own people, some of them might 
probably draw out their money, in order 
to lend it on mortgages at 33 per cent. on 
foe personal security at 4, or on indif- 
erent personal security at 5; which. is 
one of the great advantages to be expected 
from the Scheme,;.but the sum to be 
drawn out for these purposes could have 
no great influence upon our public securi- 
ties ; because the drawing out of any great 
sum would bring the natural interest of 
money upon private securities below the 
natural interest upon public; which can 
never happen as long as the generality of 
mankind have a much better opinion of 
the latter, than they have of the former. 
And as to the present fall of stocks, we 
know it proceeds from the practices in 
>Change-Alley, where, we know, some 
people have been mighty industrious, I 
wish they had not been so: I wish their 
behaviour at this time may never be 
made use of as an argument against all 
our public creditors in general ; for when 
the behaviour of some becomes a public 
nuisance, it may be made use of against 
the whole body; as was lately the case, 
with respect to the distillers and retailers 
of spirituous liquors. | 
I shall grant, Sir, the reduction of in- 
terest might very probably diminish the 
advanced price upon our funds ; but I am 
convinced it would not bring them under 
par, nor any thing near to it; nay, [ do 
not know but the benefit of not being 
obliged to receive any part of their prin- 
cipal, nor to have their interest lessened 
for 14 years to come, would raise the price 
ofall our Annuities above what they now 
sell for ; 1 think I have good reason to 
believe it would. However, the advanced 
price is what the public neither has, nor 
ought to have any concern about; for to 
say.we ought not to do or attempt any 
thing that may tend to. diminish the ad- 
vanced. price our stocks sell for, would be 
an argument against ever paying them any 
part of their principal, as well as against. 
reducing. the interest now payable to 


them ; and-new it is made use of against | 


attempting to reduce their interest, Lhope 
it will, have just. as.much weight, and no 
mene, than if it-had been made use of for: 
our coming. to: a resolution never to pay a 
sussuig more of the principal of any of our 
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debts, but to turn the Sinking-Fund to 
some other use yearly, and continue to 
pay the same Annuity we now pay for 
ever: which resolution many: persons 
without doors would be glad of, though I 
am certain no gentleman within these walls 
would ever agree to it. a | 
There is, therefore, Sir, no. danger to 
be apprehended, either from the success. 
or disappointment of the scheme. ‘To at- 
tempt it, is not climbing up a precipice ; 
it is only attempting to do that which we 
are in duty bound to attempt, as often as 
there is the least prospect of success; and 
at present.we shall most certainly meet 
with some. This the declared enemies of 
the scheme are sufficiently aware of, they. 
would not have been so industrious in their - 
opposition, if they had not known it would 
certainly meet with great success; and I. 
am surprized to hear it said, the present 
loud and general complaints are nothing 
but vapeurs: every man in the kingdom, 
who has not great and superfluous sums. 
coming in yearly from our funds, or: from. 
some post or pension, is fully sensible of the 
national distemper we are under; and I 
am sure no state physician in the kingdom 


can prescribe a better, or at least a mora 


honourable remedy, than that now in our- 
ofter ; if we do not apply it, I shall despair 
of ever seeing a remedy applied, till we. 
change both our physicians and nurses. 

_ Has any man. said, has any man pre- 
tended, Sir, that the loss an annuitant or, 
stockholder is to sustain by the reduction, 


will be made good to him by abolishing ’ 


the duty upon candles? This is treating 
the subject more ludicrously than it de- 
serves, or ought to be treated; but I will 
say, it is better for every annuitant and 
stockholder to take that which is the © 
natural interest of money in his country, . 
than to run the risk of being soon deemed 
an usurer, whereby he may come to lose 
both principal and interest. The reducing | 
of the interest payable upon. public secu-— 
rities to that, which we find to be the na-_ 
tural interest upon such securities, or pay-: 
ing those off who are not willing to take that . 
interest, is not laying any tax upon our_ 
public creditors; but the continuing to pay 
them 4: per cent. when the natural interest - 
of money is under 3, is really making them 
a present of 400,000/. sterling a year; and — 
I am sure the public is in no condition to 


‘make, nor can they pretend merit enough 


so deserve, such a considerable present. 
To pretend therefore, that the reduction 
proposed would be laying a tax of 5s. in 
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the pound upon them, must appear to be 
a very great mistake; and to say, that in 
the present case, there is no distinction to 
be made between the public ereditors and 
the public, heeause they are a part of our 
own pers must appear to be as great @ 
mistake, if we consider, that in all cases, 
where the private advantage of any set of 
our ewn people comes to be inconsistent 
with the goed of the publie, @ distinction 
Hot only then nray,. but must be made, be- 
tween that set of our own people, and the 
public; and in all such cases, I hope the 
ged of the public will; I am sure it ought 
tobe preferred. Is not this the case now 
before us? It is for the private advantage 
af dur public creditors, to receive from the 
public yearly 2 present of 4.00,000/. but I 
ath sure it is inconsistent with the good of 
tHe public te continue making them any 
sach present... | 
« But-of all tle arguments that have been 
meade .use of against this reduction, I 
think the hardest and most extraordinary is 
te say, that because our people have long 
paid, and been accustomed to the paying 
of heavy taxes, therefore there can be no 
corhpassion in relieving them from any of 
those.taxes. This, 1 say, I nrust think very 
hard .as well as extraordinary; and I am 
sire it is as extraordinary to say, we have 
have no taxes upon the necessaries of life, 
For my pert, I do not know arry one neces- 
sary of life, upon which we have not some 
téx or atiother, except water; and we can 
put no ingredient, I know of, into water, 
in order to make it palatable and chearful, 
_ without paying a tax. We pay a tax for 
dir, and for the Rght and heat of the Sun 
in the day time, by means of our tax upon 
_ windows; and for light and heat in the 
night tmme by means of our duties upon 
ceals and eandles; we pay a tax. upon. 
. bread; meat, roots; and herbs; of all kmds, 
by mieahs of our salt-duty; we pay a tak 
_ upon small beer, by means of the malt tax; 
' and @ heavy- additional tak upon strong 
beér, By way of excise; nay we cannot 
have any clean thing to put upon our backs, 
either of woollen or linnen, without pay- 
ing a tax, by means of the duty upon soap: 
and though thost of the taxes may seem to 
be small ant easy to a rich stockholder, 
who has thousands 4 year coming in, yet 
to a poor laboutét or manufacturer, who 
has not perhaps dbove 8d. or ls. 4 day, 
and himsetf and family t6 maintain out of 
it, every ote of them must seen grievous, 
and always will be severely felt; till. he 
cat. prevail.with his wiaster, on account. of 


- 
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these taxes, to raise his wages ; and then, 
by the loss of employment, he is brought 
into a worse condition thar he was before. 
Therefore, from the great distress many 
such poor families are in, and the infinite 
multitude there are of such in the kihg- 


dom, compassion may be strongly pleaded 


in favour of the reduction, and can, m my 
opinion, have little or ne weight on the 


other side of the scale; for gentlemen 


may talk what they will about orphans, 
widows and other ladies, but I believe 


the reduction will bring few or none of 


them into pitifal circumstances; it will 
only oblige some of them to betake them- 
selves to business instead of living idly, 
or to retire to the country instead of 
living at London; and for this very rea-. 
son I am for the reduction, because I love. 
to see people employed; and as I am a 
country gentleman, and love the company. 
of the ladies, I desire to have a few moré 
of them in the country with us. | 
I do not remember, Sir, any one afgu-. 
ment made use of against the reduction, 
but what I have now either fully answered, 
or shewn.to be’an argument in ifs favour ;, 
and I hope what I have said upon this sub- 
ject will have the greater weight, bécause’ 
every one that knows me, knows I have # 
very considerable share im the publie fends, 
and that therefore it is as much my immeé- 
diate interest to oppose a reduction, a it 
can be the immediate interest of most mem 
in the kingdom; but I shall always consi- 
der my future interest as well as my imme-. 
diate interest; and I vip te I shall always 
be so wise ds to prefei the public interest’ 
to both. I would not perhaps have beert 
at so much pains to shew my zeal in fits‘ 
vour of the question, if it had not been for’ 
the contrary behaviour of sone, who aré 
in the same circumstatices with me; but 
when I observed some practices made usé. 
of without doors against the  question,: 
which I do not think altogether justifiable, 
I' thought it incumbent upon me td declaré! 
mry approbation of the question’ in tie 
most remarkable ni#nner ; in otdér te core 
vince posterity, as much as lies in my 
power, that such practices ought not to be 
imputed to the public creditersin géneral ;- 
atid I wish the time may never come, when, 
the public creditors wiil have reason -to- 
thank me for the record L-have left in than 
favour. Ce ee Pe ee 
The above-is the Stibstance of witet' was 
said in'the two days debate upon the mo-_ 
tion made by sir John Barnard, Towards 
the end of the second day’s debate. x 


we, ake ane oe 
yo WANE 4 4 


we 


ee 


————_ es) annem ee —_—_ oor 


| 
| 


’ therefore either to amend or throw it out. 
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a short speech, as follows: 

Sir; Whether a further reduction of 
interest, natural or legal, may tend to the 
advantage or disadvantage of the nation in 
general, or whether the natural interest of 


money, lent on public securities, be below 


3 per cent. are questions I shall not af pre- 


went give you the trouble of enquiring 


into; but if both be resolved in the affir- 
mative, which every gentleman must do, 
who is for agreeing to what is now pfo- 
posed, I'can see no reason for our cori- 
ining our resolution, or the schenie de- 
pending thereon, to South Sea Annuities 
only. For if a further reduction of interest 
must prove a benefit to the nation in ge- 
neral, we ought to extend that benefit as 
far as we can suppose it will go; and if 
the natural interest of money upon pub- 
lic securities, be below 3 per cent. it is 
not, in my opinion, to be questioned, but 
the other creditors of the public will be as 
ready to accept of 3 per cent. irredeem- 
able for 14 years, as the South Sea An- 
nuitants.—For this reason, Sir, if we come 
to a resolution for enabling his Majesty to 
open books of subscription, it ought, I 
think, to be general; it ought to compre- 
hend all the other public creditors, as well 
as the South Sea Annuitants. But, Sir, 


* <« Walpole, among others, replied to sir 
John Barnard’s statement, but his arguments 
were confined to shew that the time was im- 
a ad for the reduction of interest. He was 

Hy convinced that the propesal,: in:the shape 
it was offered by sir John Barnard, was neither 
expedient or practicable. It became necessary 
To 
throw it out by direct opposition, was not in 
his power, as notwithstanding its increasing 
unpopularity without’ doors, it still seemed 
agreeable to the general sense of the House, 
and was warmly supported by many of the 
members who were personally attached to him. 
His confidential friend, Mr. Howe, afterwards 
lerd-‘Chedworth, had proposed the scheme, in 
the highest terms of approbation. He said 
that the country gentlemen would be benefited 
by the reduction ; that the landed interest re- 
quired, and were intitled to relief, that the land 
had ‘becn hitherto been loaded witb all the bur-. 
thens, while the funds had borne none 3 and that 
their necessities: had arisen from the abundance 
of the stocks. : Under thesecircumstances, Wal-. 
pole, apprehensive that it would be carrie with: 
allits imperfections, adopted indirect means of 
throwing it out. At .the close of the debate, 
biv friend Winnington” (sir William Yonge 
‘+ proposed to extend the reduction'to all the re- 
deemable debts.”” ‘ Coxe’s Memoirs of sir 
Robert Watpole, 3°. ss v8 ee ee 

[VOL X.] 
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| Sir William Yongé* stood up, and made’ 
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there is another very strong reason: for 
making our resolution general, which is, 
that a particular resolution with respect to’ 
the South Sea Annuitants only, will, in 
my opinion, be partial, and ‘consequently 
‘unjust, consider it in what view we please, — 
for that resolution must be advantageous, 
or it must be disadvantageous to. the Sduth 
Sea Annuitants: If we look upon it:ag a’ 
resolution ‘that may. be advantageous to 
them, it will be shewing: a’ partiality in 
their favour, and will consequently be 
doing ‘an injustice to the rest of our credi-: 
tors; on the other ‘hand, if we look on it. 
as a resolution that may be disadvan-' 
tageous for them, it will then be shewing” 
@ partiality to our other creditors, and will 
oaik phan Gea a piece of injustice done: 
towards the South Sea Annuitants.—From 
these considerations, Sir, I think, if} we 
come to any resolution or resolutiors for 
redeeming any of our public funds;- and 
for enabling his Majesty to borrow money: 
-at 3 per cent. for that purpose, we ought: 
to come to a resolution, to redeem all the: 
public funds redeemable by law, that now 
carry an interest at 4 per cent. per annum, 
and then we may come to another resolu- 
tion for enabling his Majesty to borrow 
money at 3 per cent. for that purpose.—. 
These, Sir, are my sentiments with respect 
‘to the affair now under our consideration ; 
‘and if the House seems to approve of 
‘them, I shall then rise up and move for- 
such Resolutions, as, I think, we ought to , 
‘come to, agreeable to these sentiments.* - 


* « The following Letters from Mr. Horatia 
Walpole to Mr. Trevor explain the nature and 
principle of the Bill; they unfold the mys- 
terious conduct, and display the embarrass- 
ments of sir Robert Walpole, during the pro- 

ess of a measure, in regard to which the 

riends of the minister were divided, and even 
Mr. Walpole was found in the majority against 
hisbrother. - | _ 

“‘ April 1, 1737. Isend you inclosed, al- 
though I suppose you may have seen it before, 
‘sir John Barnard’s Scheme. Jt was debated 


_on Monday last, and the impracticability, com- 


pulsion, and consequently the injustice of it, 
was fully exposed by various speeches; and. 
at last mn an ample and ingenious manner by. 
sir William Yonge, who concluded by what 
was candid and voluntary, he had no objection: 
_to the offering to the proprietors of the redeem-. 
able debts carrving 4 per cent. the accepting of 
3 per cent. per annum, irredeemable for 14 
years, by a voluntary subscription, and the 
coming to another resolution for authorising 
his Majesty to take in subscriptions in the ex= 
chequer for annuities carying.S per cent. 
. {LJ : 
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| Sir John Barrard and others answered 


‘in substance as follows, viz. 


_ Sir; There are two methods of defeat- 
ing any scheme gr proposition offered to 
this House, both of which have been often 

ractised with success. One is the plain, 
Piunt way of putting a negative upon it at 
once; and the other, which has likewise 
been practised in former parliaments, is 
what we may call a sort of parliamentary 
play, which is, by making such impreye- 
ments upon it as must necessarily render 
it abortive. Iam far from thinking the 
hon. gentleman has any such intention 
with respect to thd improvement he has 
now offered, but there is an old and a true 
proverb, ‘ Grasp at all, lose all.’ We have 


been told by several gentlemen in this de-' 


These two propositions were, after some de- 
Date, in which my brother Walpole concurred, 
gr rather acquiesced, as what was more fair 


‘and just than sir Joha Barnard’s, which, in 


every part, was coyopulsive, (and indeed to 
put an end to the bank,) passed in a committee 
without a division. , 

" *& The Spee being made of these Resoln- 
tions on Monday Sai eae that were 
against the redemption of the debts, or reduc- 


ding them from 4 to $ ae cent. moved to 


have the consideration adjourned for a fort- 
night. After some debate the House divided, 


-and it was carried in the negative by a great 
Jt was a very extraordinary divi-~ 


prajoyity. 
gion with regpect to persops: my brother Wal- 
pole and sir William Yonge voted for the ad- 
journment ; Mr. Pelham and I voted against 


it; and so it happened in many other in- 


gances among persons related to one another 
io the Honse, who never separated before ; 


apd asnone of the Treagury could be named 
for bringing in the Bill, that is left to sir Jobn 


Barnard and friends, &c, Particular people that 


are affected, and especially those in the city, 
are mnch hurt, and complain loudly 


; and I 
do not doybt they will make their friends un- 
easy abroad, the consequences of which ‘will 
be, that those that are frightened so far .as to 

Il their stocks will be bit at last; for in all 
ikelibood thejr advigers will get into their 


places.” ' 


_ © Cogkpit, Apri] 29, 1737. I am pew to 
etyrpn you my particular thanks for your 
ayous of the 19th, relating to the proposal 
for continuing the redemption of the National 
‘Peds, by offering to the creditors that have 4 
per cent. an immefiate term of 3 per cent. or 


Opening books for taking in subscriptions for 


@ynyities at 3 per cent. These plain propo- 
sitiong, thus stated, shews there ig no need to 


have recourse to any reasoning on the justice 


or right op the part of the public, to take this 
wep, if prudent, on account of political. consi- 


- 


or 


bate, that the scheme, ag first propased, 
would certainly prove finnraccable in the 
execution; and if there was the least foyn- 
dation for such apprehensions, surely thag 
foundation must be very much widened. 
and rendered at the same time more soligl, 
by the improvement that has been now 
offered. Our South Sea Annuities both 
Old and New amount to about 24 milliong 
only ; all our redeemable funds bearing an 
interest of 4 per cent. amount to above 44 
millions; and will any gentleman say, bug 
that it may be easy for the government tq 
bafrow money at 3 per cent. sufficient for 
paying off such of the proprietors of 24 
millions, as are not willing to accept ef 
that interest, and yet it may be found very 
difficult for them to borrow mongy at $ 
per cent. sufficient for paying off such of 


derations ; for itis no more than pursuing the 
same method used to bring the national in- 
terest from 6 to 5 percent. and from 5 to 4 
per cent. founded upon the clagses of rae 6 
tion contained in the agts of parliament ma 
when the money was borrowed, which clauseg 
vere inserted at the request of the lenders, whg 
then thoyght it an advantage to be redeemable, 
And therefyre, whatever the pamphlets may 
say, of which I have read some, the public 
in this case, make no alterations in their con- 
tracts; but folow a right they have by them 
contracts with the proprietors of stecks.”’ 

* * *# #€ © * @ 


After fully justifying the principle. of the 
Bill, he adds ; ‘“* But to conclude, I do alow 
that the unpopularity of those that are con- 
cerned, wha are legions; is so great, and con- 


‘sequently theia resentment will be so violent, 


when they teel that policy and prudence 
(among the great variely of ill-hnmours that 
prevail with people of rank, to the prejudice of 
the government,) naakes it wel! deserve cons 
sideration, whether these plaiu propositions of 
an offer of redemption, and a right for res 
demption, should be pushed,. anil pass inta a 
Bill, at present ; especially. siuce sir Robert 
Walpole, who. J take to be the heat jndge of 
us all, as to what is most feasible, and mest 
politic for the sake of the whole, in pecuniary 
Matters, continues to be sti so much against 
it, and will make such an opposition to it ag 
will leave na room ta doubt of bis sincerity ip 
this affair.” | 

“ In a Letter also to the princess of Orange, 
Mr. Walpole relates the general satisfection in 
the city an the rejection of the Bill, which 
fully displays the policy of sir Robest Walpole, 
in counteracting fhe specious scheme of: the 
redemption. A general illumination teok place 
in the city, and the mob were with difficulty 
prevented tram pulling down or. setting fire. to 
sir John Barnard’s house.” Coxe’s Memoirs 
of Horatio Lord Walpole. | as 
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the proprietors of 44 millions as may not 
be Tiling 0 accept of the interest ? 

“Ff you resolve, Sir, to apply all the mo- 


ney you can borrow at 3 pér cent. only. to. 


the redeeming of such of the South Sea 
Amnuitants, as will not accept of that in- 
terest, all the annuitants may be of opi- 
. mion, you can borrow as much money as 
will be sufficient for that purpose, which 
~ vill of course make all or most of them 
subscribe their annuities at that interest; 
so that you will have no occasion for ap- 
plying any, or but very little of the money 
you borrow, towartls redeeming any of the 
South Sea Annuitants, and may therefore 
apply almost the whole money you borrow, 
towards redeeming the proprietors of your 
other furids, who will not accept of 3 per 
cent. upon any terms you please to offer ; 
whereas if you make that resolution gene- 
ral, if you resolve to apply the money you 
ean borrow at 3 per cent. towards redeem- 
ing. the proprietors of all Ae funds, 
which now bear an interest of 4 per cent. 
who will not accept of 3; not only the 
proprietors of your other funds, but even 
most of the South Sea Annuitants may be 
of opinion, it will not be in your power to 
borrow so much money at 3 per cent. as 
will be near sufficient for that purpose; 
and thus the fear of being redeemed, being 
confined to a very few, you can expect but 
few subscriptions in stock or annuities at 
an interest of 3 per cent. Thus it ap- 
ears evident, in my opinion, that the 
arther you extend your scheme, the less 
benefit. you can except from it; the more 
you confine it, the more general and the 
more certain will your success be. 
However, Sir, as it has been made ap- 
pear in this debate, that all our funds are 
- at an interest below 3 per cent. as our 3 
per cent. public securities now bear a pre- 
mhium in Change-Alley; and as the inten- 
tion of the scheme at first was only to 
afferd:.an opportunity to those who are 
wilmg to:lend at 3 per cent. of having a 
blie security for their money at par, in- 
tead of being obliged to pay @ premium 
fer it in Change-Alley, and to afford an 
opportunity to such of the South-Sea An- 
nuitants, as are willing to accept of 3 per 
eént, for their money, instead of having 4, 
gndibemg subjected to the trouble and toss 
of receiving and replacmg se much of therr 
capita! yearly, or. every other year; the 
émail success of the scheme cer be of' no 
prejudice to the nation; but on the con- 
‘trary, thre least success that can be sup- 


posed, will be a benefit; for if but a mil- 


—- 
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lion m steek antl money should be sub- 
scribed, the nation will thereby save 


10,0001. a year; therefore rather than not 


have the assistance of the hon. gentleman 
who has made you this propesitién; and of 
his friends, I shall be for agreeihg to the 
improvement he has been,pleased to pro- 
gg but I hope the hon. gentleman and 
id friends will remember, that the Scheme 
thus amended becomes properly their own 
Scheme, and that they will not afterwards 
endeavour to. put a negative upon the 
Scheme they have thus made their own. 
The Scheme, even as thus amended, Sir, 
may turn out to be of signal advantage to 
the nation ; but if that be true which has 
been hinted in thisdebate, by some of those 
gentlemen who opposed the first motion, I 
a confess, the amendment would be 
ah 
all the public creditors will ign in cortcert- 
ing ‘measures for defeating ‘the schema, 
that is to say, they will join in concertifig 
measures for distressing their country, in 
otder that they may extort a higher inte- 
rest from her, thah she would otherwise 
be obliged to pay. This, Sir, is, it is true, 
a@ practice too frequent among pttty, pri- 
vate usurpers ; but I hope none of the cre- 
ditors of the public will ever deserve such 
a name’; for if it were possible to suppese 
them devoid of all love for their country, 
their own interest must suggest a contrar\ 
behaviour ; their own prosperity: depénds 
upon the prosperity of their country ; even 
the security of their principal, as well as 
interest, depends upon the prosperity of 
their debtor, which.can seldom or ever be 
the case of private borrowers and lenders ; 


therefore we cannot suppose the creditors 
‘of the public will ever join unanimously in 


concerting any such measures. Bat if any 


such thing were to be dreaded, they will 


sutely join more unanimously against the 
scheme as thus amended, than it can bé 
supposed they would have done against 
the scheme as first proposed. When a na 
tren has been offended by several of her 
neighbours, if she declares war against them 
all at once, she will certainly unite them 
altogether against her, and may probably 
involve herself in ruin, instead of obtaining 


that reparation which she might easily have 


obtained, if she had attacked them one 
after another. The case is thé same. If 


-we resolve to reduce only a part of our 


public funds toa lower mterest, the pro- 
prietors of the other funds not being in 
the same citcumstances, will never join 
with their. in the same meavures; but if 


It has been insinuated, .ehat- 
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we: teselve:to reduce them: alt at once, it 
brings. them all into the same circum- 
atanoes,and will consequently, make them 
al): join in the same measures. ‘This, I say, 
$ir,;:would be the case, if it could be sup- 
posed the creditors of the public would 
ever join in any measures for distressing 
their: country. In that case we ought to 
Jeak on them as public enemies, and then 
we ought in good policy to take all possi- 
bie -care not to unite them, by attacking 
¢hem.ail at; once;-but I. shall never look 
pon -the public ‘creditors as public: ene- 
spies; nor shall: 1 ever look upon an en- 
desvour to. borrow money at a low inte- 
rest, as an attack, even upon: that part of 
them who are by means:of that money to be 
paid-offi.. Quite otherwise, I shall always 
Dae the public. creditors as public 
friends; therefore, I must suppose they 


will join in measures for rendering: effectual 


a Scheme calculated for giving. an ease to 
their country, and that the more general 
the intention of that scheme is, the more 
generally, and the more unanimously, 
they: will contribute towarde its success. 


Chis, we ought in charity to suppose, with | 


regard to the -public creditors im ‘general, 
whatever may-.be the behaviour of some 
few. of them ; and upon : this supposition, 
i.can apprehend: no danger from ‘the im- 
provement, or 
4s With regard to the justice and impar- 
tiality of the scheme as first proposed, I 
am surprized, Sir, to hear it questioned by 


my 
South-Sea Annuitants, An annuity of 3 per 


cent. for their money, irredeemable for 14 


years; is:.a situation which, I am sure, is 
inghly :preferable to their present ; -but 
this:is:an advantage we ought not, for the 


sake of public good, to grant to any of the 


ather:publit creditors, if we can avoid it; 
it is an.‘advantage the South-Sea Anndi- 


tants deserve more than the generality of 
sur other creditors ; and it. is an advan- 
taze which can breed no confusion among 


those .Annuitants ; whereas the granting it 
teahy:other.set-of public creditors might 
breed: great:.confusion among them. As 
tv the. public good, we must consider, that 


mast.of our other creditors enjoy great ex- | 
elusive privileges in trade, by means of the 
Meabt cdue:tothem; and as it may, in a few: 
years, sbefound necessary. for the public. 
gaod, td desteoy,:or put an end to those. 
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rather enlargement, pro-; 


cise 
exclusive privileges, therefore we: oughs 
not, for the sake of public good, to grant 
them an irredeemable term:.of 14: years, # 
we can possibly avoid it; which we # 

do, if all the South-Sea Annuitants should 
agree to accept of: 3 per cent. and: great 
sums in ready .money should. hkewise be 
subscribed at that interest. From hence 
every man must see a good reason for nog 


granting this advantage to the other pubs | 
ic creditorsin general; but with respect ta 


the Bank in particular, it would: be mad- 


ness and very great partiality to grant at to 
them; because their term ‘expires: in 6 
years, so that it would be granting them 
@ continuance: of their term for 8: years, 
which is worth above 800,000/. in present 
money, and that for no particular censis 
deration at all; for the reduction of mtes 


rest from 4'to 3 percent. is aconsideration 


granted by the other creditors, as .well-as 
by them, though none of the : ether. credis- 
tore:are- to receive any such advantage.-:'.: 


Then, Sir, as tothe particular circime 
stances of the South-Sea:Annuitants, every 
one knows they enjoy no advantage: er 
profit from the money they:have lent to 
the public, but. merely that Annuity op 
yearly interest paid them by tha: public; 
whereas the proprietors of. our three. great 
companies have all along enjoyeds and: de 
still enjoy the advantage of an .exchisive 
trade,. by. which all of: them have: made; 
and two of them do stilt make 2 large :an. 
nual profit; besides that Annuity or yearly 


| interest paid them-by. the public; <there- 
any gentleman who. considers the public. 
goed, or the different circumstances of 
our several public creditors. It would, in 
inion, be of great advantage to all the | 


fore, if any new advantage is to be granted, 
to any of our public creditors, which:ought 
net to be granted to all, if it can be 
avoided, surely the South-Sea Annuitants 
have the best.title to that new advantege: 
And suppose one half of. the: South-Sea 
Annuitants should agree to accept: 0f:3 
per cent. and the other half. sho 
and: that the subscriptions should amount 
to no more than 2 or,3 millions ;. m= that 
case it would be imposible for the public 
to pay off at once, all the Annuitants: so 
standing out; the only thing that could 
be done, would be to pay them their 4 per 
cent. yearly, and to apply::the. Simkings 
Fund towards them only til: theyi shduld 
all be paid off: With respect to the South: 
Sea Annuitants, this might be easily: done, 
by dividing them into four classes, tw ‘of 
Old and New. Annuities at.3 per cent..oF 
if you please ‘you might make but one. of 
both these, arid two of Old and: New ‘Am 
nuities-at 4 per cent. in which -case:bll fa. 
ture payments might be applied ta:the.twe 


“not, | 


latter, without breeding any confusion, or 
causing any disputes: But, suppose this to 
be the «case OF the steckholders of our 
trading: companies; it would breed great 
confusion.among’them, with regard to the 


method of dividing the :future profits of 


their trade, and it would cause great dis- 
putes; fer the proprietors of stock at 3 
per cent. might insist, they had a right to 
" @igreater share of the: profits of their 
trade, than those at 3 per cent. especially 
if it be true that the annuity paid to these 
companies by the public, enables them to 
increase: their trade; and even after the 
4 per cents. were all paid off, they might 
insist on their share of the profits by trade, 
as long as the company continued; in 
the same. manner as the present. proprie- 
tors of East India stock might insist upon 
having their profits by trade divided among 
them, proportionably to their respective 


shares, then the debt due to them by | 


the public: shouldbe all tmmediately 
paid off. .. ee ee 

; . From these observations, Sir, it will ap- 
pear, that the favour designed by the 
Scheme, as first offered, to be shewn parti- 


cularly to the South-Sea Annuitants, pro-. 


ceeds from a regard for the public good, 
from 2 regard for their superior .merit, and 
from a proper caution not to breed any 
confusion, or dispute among our other pub- 
lic: creditors; and can. any gentleman say, 
that a favour founded upon such . substan- 
tial: reasons, is either: partial or. unjust? 
‘Therefore, if we suppose the scheme ad- 
vantageous for the South-Sea Annuitants, 
we cannot accuse it of any partiality or 
injustice ; and we cannot suppose it disad- 
vantageous to any such Annuitant, be- 
cause, if he does not like the terms pro- 
posed, he may continue in the same con- 
dition he isin at present; he. may contmue 


tu-enjoy his 4 per cent. till his capital be 


paid off, and I hope no Annuitant expects 


to ‘enjoy it any longer, or imagines it is_ 


doing injustice to him, to put the public 
in a way of paying hiim off sooner.. 

.«sAfter what I have said, Sir, it may be 
supposed, that I am: against agreeing to 
the.amendment or. enlargement proposed ; 


and if I were, it. would: not: be: without 
gbod reasons; for it.is certainly: inconsis- . 


tent ‘with the public good to grant a term 
of 14° years. redeemable to any of our 
trading companies, if we could ‘any way 
avoid it; and,.I am sure, it is inconsistent 
with the public good, tomake.a present to 
the ‘Bank of. above::800,000/.. which: will 


be the case, if we-grapit, them a. prolonga- 


\» . forthe Reduction of Interest. ~ 
tion of their term for eight years ‘without 
any consideration; end Jastly,:I cannot: 
think it very ‘consistent with the: publié 
good to run the risk of breeding: a eonfu= 
sion and dispute among any of: ow’ publi¢ 
creditors: But: as my: hapes: of: success 
depend entirely. upon the hearty concur 


| moved, and agreed to: 
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rence of the honourable gentleman and his 
friends, 1am for agreeing to what he has 
aida Tas to propose ; because the: first 
two: disadvantages must, I. find, be sub 
mitted to, and. the last will, 1- hope, be 
prevented, by each:of our . companies 
coming toa resolution in their respective. 


general courts ta accept of 3 per. cent. 


upon the terms offered, by which all con- 
fusion and dispute among their proprietois 


will be prevented; therefore 1 hope the 


honourable gentleman will again rise up, 


and move for such resolutions as may: be 


agreeable to what he has proposed. : 


The following Resolutions were then 
1. “ That itis the opinion-of this Com- 
mittee, that all.the public Funds redeem- 
able by law, which carry an interest. of 4 
per cent. per annum, be redeemed accord- 
ing to the respective provisoes.or clauses 
of redemption contained in the: acts: of 
parliament for that purpose, or with com 
sent of the proprietors, be converted. inte 
an Interest or Annuity not exceeding 3 
per cent. per annum, not redeemable’ dll 
after 14 years. ee 
2. * That his Majesty. be enabled: te 
borrow from any person or persons, bodies 


politic or corporate, any sum or sums of 


money at an interest not exceeding 8. per 
cent, to be applied towards redeeming. the. 
National Debt.” st 
_ March 30. These Resolutions were rep 
ported by sir Charles Turner tothe House; 
and thefirst Resolution being read a second 


time, and a new debate arising, a motion 


was made for adjourning the further cons?- 
deration of. the said report till’ April. 14, 


| but-upon the question’s being put,. it was 


carried in the negative, by 220 to 157. -: 
. Then an Amendment to the Resolution 
was proposed by general Wade,.and se» 
conded by Mr. Walter Plumer, viz. ‘That 
instead of the words, ‘ notexceeding 3 per 


-cent. per annum,’ the words, ‘ not: ex? 
ceeding 31 per annum’ should be inserted. 


Upon which Mr.: Sandys took notice, 


-that the Amendment proposed.was such a 


one.as:.could not be made upen a. repart ; 


-because.it was fora larger sum annually 


than what.they. had agreed to.in. the come 
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mittée; and that theréfore if they had a 
$nind to allow 4 higher interest than 3 per 
cent. théy must recommit the Resolution. 
Whereupon Mr. Plumer said, That as an 


Honourable gentleman near hin (meaning 


Mr. Gore,) had before taken notice, the 
affair’s depending in that House had, he 
found, occasioned so much gaming in 
Change Alley, that if the Amendrment 
he had seconeed, could not be agreed to 
tipon the report, he would be against re- 
eonmitting ; because he was tor having 
the affair determined some way or other 
-with as great expedition as possible, in 
.order to put astop tothat infamous prac- 
tice of Stock-jobbing. Nevertheless, a 


motion was made for recommitting; but 


upon the question’s being put, it was car- 
Tied in the negative. After which, both 
the Resolutions were agreed to, and sir 
_ John Barnard, Mr. Wortley, and the 
_Mastcr of the Rolls, were ordered to pre- 
‘pare and bring in a Bill upon fhe Resolu- 
tions so agreed to. The chief speakers in 
these debates in the committee and upon 
the report, for the reduction, were, sir 
John Barhard, the Master of the Rolls, 
‘Mr. Edward Wortley Montague, Mr. 
Howe, Mr. Gore, Mr. Sandys; &c. 
And the chief Speakers against the Re- 
duction were Mr. Alderman Heathcote, 
‘Mr. Burrel, Mr. Holden, sir Charles Wager, 
general Wade, Mr. Oglethorpe, Mr. Knight, 
_ andsir Robert Walpole, who spoke not so 
_ much against the Reduction, as against its 
being then a proper time for undertaking 
euch a Scheme. | 


~ Debate in the Commons on Sir John 
‘Barnard’s Motion for taking off the Taxes 
that oppress the Poor and the Manufac- 
turers.*] Assoon as this Bill was ordered 
to. be brought in, sir John Barnard stood 


_ * «Sir John Barnard, however, had not 
sufficient discretion to be satisfied with this 
partial victory ; instead of Weakening the re- 
‘sistance to his favourite Scheme, by making it 
‘as much as possible a great national obiect, he 
on the ¢ontrary united a numerous body of 
‘adversaries, lost the vantage ground on which 


te before stood, and reduced it 0 a mere party’ 


question: He followed up the Report by 
moving, ‘ That the House would, as soon as 
“the imterest of all the vational redeemable 
“ debt should be reduced to 3/. per cent. per 
“annum, take of some of the heavy taxes 


* which oppressed’ the poor, and the mauufac- - 


€.fure?.’: | | : 

«¢ His view in makipg this unprecedented 
motion, was to attactr popularity to fis Bill; 
but it had.a contrary ejfect, for it was proved 
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up, anddfter meking ashort speech, moved, 
6s That this House will, as soon as the in- 
terest of all the national redeemable Debt 
shall be reduced to 3/. percent. \per annum, 
take off some of the heavy Taxes, which 


' 
t 


oppress the Poor and the Manufacturers.” | 


Upon this motion there ensued a debate, 
in which the Arguments for the motion 
were to the effect as follows; viz. __, 
Sir: As the increase, or rather the re- 
vival of our trade, is one of the chief ends 


| 
] 


intended by the Resolutions we have now | 


agreed to, and as the prosperity of trade 
depends as much upon the low rate of 
wages as upon the low rate of interest, I 
shall beg leave to make you a motion for 
another resolution, which I take to be a 


f 


\ 
‘ 


natural consequence of the two resolutions | 


we have now agreed to; but béfore I 
make you the motion I intend, I shall 


‘ 


| 


take the liberty to make some observations | 


upon the nature of trade in general ; and 
in the first place, I must observe, that na- 
tural commodities, however valuable, by 
whith I mean such as are produced with- 
out ary great art or industry of the people, 
are never of any great service to 8 coun- 
try, because they maintain no great num- 
ber of subjects, nor enrich many indivi- 


to be fallacious, illusory, and ivregular. It 
was fallacious, becduse it assumed as facts, 
statements that were not true; that the publie 
imposts fell more heavily upon the poor ip 
Engtand, than in other countries, and implied, 
that the reduction of the interest from fonr {6 
three per cent. would compensate for the loss 
of the revenue, if those taxes were abolished. 
It was illusory, because it held outa prospect 
of taking off the taxes several yéars before the 
redu¢tion could be effected ; and it was irregu- 
lar, because it bound future parliaments to 
the adoption of a measure which might not at 
a future time be féasible. It was ably and un- 
answerably argued by the minister, and those 
who opposed it, that to agree to the resolution, 
would be exposing the public to unavoidablé 
disappointwnent, ‘ That it would be time enough 
‘to come toa resolution to abolish some taxes, 
‘when the Scheme had token effeér, for if 
‘such a previous resolution should be adopted, 
‘and the Scheme should afterwatids prove al« 
‘together abortive, the whole world would 
‘Jaugh at their precipitancy.’ In the Speech 
which sit John Barnard male in defence of 
this motion, he betrayed such a confusion of 
projects, and indistinctness of ideas, assumed 
so many principles which were untrue, and 90 
violently transgressed the bounds of partiamen« 
tary engagement, that the motion. was nera- 
tived, by 2U0 against 142, and the publié 
clamour very much. heightened.” . Coxte’s 
Walpole. — — | 


| 
| 
| 
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puals. The gold and silver of the Spanish 
gnd Portuguese settlements in America 
Rre commodities of great value ; but as 
they are produced by the labour of slaves, 
And enrich only the king and a few. great 
lords, they have rather diminished than 
increased the power and the riches of both 
those kingdoms; the reason of which is, 


‘pecause they maintain no great number of 


jodustrious subjects, in which the power of 
@ country consists; and the riches that 
belong entirely to the king, or to 9 few 
great men, are generally wasted in luxur 
and extravagance, or employed in ambi- 
tiays projects, which no way tend to the 
public goad of the country. This pre- 
vents the increase of natural born subs 
jects, and render such.as they have, lazy, 
idie, and extravagant ; so that those very 
xiches, which are brought in by the labour 
of their slaves, they are every year obliged 
to send out, for purchasing the necessaries 
of life, or such things as are proper for 
supporting their luxury. "§ 
‘rom hence we may see, Sir, that the 
commodities proper for increasing er sup- 
porting the power and the riches of a 
country, are those which are produced by 
the art and industry of the inhabitants. 
The production or manufacture, and sale 
pr exchange, of such commodities is that 
only which:can properly be called trade ; 
and of such commodities na country can 
have any great quantity, unless they can 
sell them cheaper than any of their neigh- 
bours can sell commodities of the same 
kind and goodness. Now as the original 
materials of all such commodities are to 
be got by the peaple of all countries, at 
pretty near the same price, the difference 
etween the price of such commodities 
when worked up in one country, and the 
price of them when worked up in auother, 
must always depend upon the price of 
labour; that isto say, the wages given to 
workmen and servants; for no such com- 
madities can he sold so cheap by the people 
of a country wherethe wages given to work- 
men and servants are high, as commodities 
of the same kind and goodness may be sold 


' by the people ofa country where the wages 


given to workmen -and servants are low ; 
But in all countries the price of labour, or 
the wages given to workmen and servants, 
must depend upon the price of those pro- 
visions which are necessary for their con- 
venient support; I say, Sir, their conve- 
nient support, for even the poorest work- 
man must and will have some of the con- 
veniences of life ; and that couatry where 
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the usual price of labour ean sfiord the 
lahourerg most af the eonvenieneies of life, 
will always at last come to have the greate 
est number of workmen, in all sorts pf trade 
and manufacture, A glut of business, or » 
scarcity of workmen, may sometimes orcpe 
sion the wages of workmen and servant 
to be higher in one country than another; 
but if the price of the necessaries and cons 
yeniencies of life be equal in both, the 
workmen will by degrees leave the country 
where wages are low, and repair to that 
country where wages are high; by which . 
means the price of Jabour in both countries 
will at last be brought ypon a par: this 
will always be the case where the price of 
the necessaries and canveniencies of life ig. 
the same in hoth countries; but if the 
price of the necessaries and conveniences 
of life, by accident or bad measures, be- 
come dearer in one country than in ano- 
ther, and continue sq for some time, in 
that country where such necessaries and 
conveniencies are. dearest, the price of 
labour must rise, or their warkmen and 
servants will all leave them; for though 
the desire ta live in their native country 
may. keep them at home for some time, 
and may make them chuse to live much 
more sparingly by their lahour at home, 
than they could do by the same labour in 
another country, yet some will be every 
year deserting, and the more that have 
deserted, the greater encoyragement will 
those that remain have to desert; so that 
the desertion must necessarily and inevi+ 
tably at last become general. 64 

This, I say, Sir, will certainly be the 
event, if the price of labour, or the wages 
of workmen, are not raised in praportion 
as the price of the necessaries and conve; 
niencies of life rises in any country ; and if 
the price of labour be raised higher in 
one country than it is in another, we may 
easily see what will be the necessary cons 
sequence. As the price of the original 
inaterials of all sorts of commodities pros 
duced by the art and industry ofthe peo- 
ple, is pretty much the same in ajl eoun, 
tries, those commodities may be sold 
cheaper by the people of that country 
where the price of labour is cheap, than 
they can be by the people of that, country 
where the price of labour is dear; the nee 
cessary consequence of which must be, 
that the former, by underselling, will firse 
beat the latter out ef all foreign markets, 
and at last even out of their ewn home 
market ; for though a country may by 
severe laws and high penelties, for some. 
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time, prevent the importation of those 
foreign commodities which are of the 
wame nature with their own, yet the exe- 
cution of such laws will at last become so 
grievous to the people, that it must either 
be neglected, or the laws repealed ; be- 
_ cause the people can never be persuaded it 
is a crime to buy at the cheapest hand, nor 
can they bear to see their fellow-country- 
men punished for what they think no 
crime: they neither will nor can enquire 
into the causes of the dearness of such 
- commodities in their own country, but 
will think it proceeds from the covetous- 
ness .of those concerned in the trade; 
therefore such laws always have produced, . 
and always will at last produce murmur- 
ings and insurrections among the people; 
so that the government at last will be 
obliged, for the sake of quiet, to let the 
pee buy where they best can ; and this 
iberty will puta full stop to any manufac- 
tures that may then be remaining among 
them.—There are many other considera- 
tions, Sir, which contribute towards ren- 
dering trade more flourishing in one coun- 
try than another ; such as a happy con- 
stitution of government, and good laws 
and customs for securing the liberty and 
property of the subject; a regard and 
esteem shewn by the laws for merchants 
and tradesmen ; a low rate of the natural 
interest of money ; and many others: but 
this I will say, that of two countries alike 
in all other circumstances, the trade of 
that country will flourish most where the 
price of labour is cheapest, and where they 
may have the original materials of those 
commodities which are produced by the 
art and industry of the people, at the 
cheapest rate. Nay, if there be a rival- 
ship between them, as to the production 
of any such commodity, we may depend 
on it the former will at last beat the other ' 
entirely out of the business. J’rom hence | 
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for relieving our people from those taxes 
which lie heavy, not only upon almost all 
sorts of provisions, but upon almost all 
sorts of materials. We may make laws 
against smuggling, we may make laws 
against exporting our wool,.we may mak 


laws against inveigling our workmen inta | 


foreign countries : these are but quackisl 
remedies ; if we have a mind to work d 
thorough cure, we must remove the cause, 
which certainly proceeds from our many 
heavy taxes; for none of our workmen 
would go to foreign countries, if they could 
live more conveniently by their labour in 
this, than they could in any other ; none 
of our wool would be exported, if it could 
be wrought up in this ‘country cheaper 


than in any other, especially, if by our 


treaties we took care to have a free entry 
for our manufactures into every country ; 
and no foreign manufacture would be im- 

orted upon us, if the prime cost were 
higher than the same sort of manufacture 
could be bought for, here at home. 


I know, Sir, it has been said our taxes — 


are no way insupportable, nor heavier in 
this country than they are in Holland or 
France; but if those gentlemen would 
compare the taxes and the methods of 
raising them in this country, with the 
taxes and methods of raising them either 
in France or Holland, or any other coun- 
try of Europe, they will find that the 
taxes in this country are more burden- 


some upon trade, and the methods of | 


raising them more inconvenient for the 
merchant and dealer, than in any country 
of Europe: Insomuch that, if it were not for 
the natural advantage we enjoy by means 
of our situation, and the many flourishin 

plantations we have in the West-Indies,and 
for that artificial advantage whick‘has been 
handed down to us from our’ wise 
ancestors, and which, I hope, we shall 
take Care to preserve, I mean the superior 


we may see, how ruinous it must be to the | excellence of our constitution, laws, and 
trade of any country, to lay taxcs upon; customs; I say, if it were not-for these ad- 
any provisions that are necessary for the | vantages, I am convinced our trade would 


conyenient support of their labourers, | 
manufacturers, or tradesmen; or upon | 
any of the original materials of those com- | 
modities which are produced by the art | 
and industry of their people: from hence | 
we must see that the trade of any such 
country must necessarily at last be undone, 
if their neighbours be in any sort of con- 
dition to take advantage of the slip they 
have made: and from hence we must see, 
how necessary it is for us to take the most 
effectual andthe most immediate measures 


already have been entirely lost. These ad- 
vantages, especially our plantations, and 
the great exports and imports we make to 
and from them, have hitherto preserved our 
trade and our manufactures; but our 
plantations will at last fall upon ways and 
means to furnish themselves with foreign 
manufactures, or with such as are worked 
up among themselves, if they find they can 


do it.at a much cheaper rate than they . 


can have any such from us; and with res- 


_ =A 


| pect to our imports from thence, such as: \ 
. 


| 
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sugars, rum, tobacco, skins, and the like, 


We may continue for many years to oP 


ply our home market with such commodi- 
ties from our own plantations, by means of 
prohibitory laws and high duties upon 
foreign commodities of the same kind ; but 
if our present high rate of interest and high 
duties continue, and if the French con- 
tinue to improve their plantations for years 
to come, as fast as they have done for these 


_ twenty years past, lam afraid it may soon 


be put out of our power to supply any 


foreign market with any even of those 


' Commodities; and if all foreign markets 


should be shut up against us, both with res- 
pect to our home manufactures and with 
respect to the produce of our I parse ees, 
our luxury must either greatly diminish, or 
we should soon have no occasion to be 
afraid of foreigners drawing our money 
away from us, by the sale of their property 
in our funds; for if they could sell that 
property for any price, which is much to 
e questioned, they would find no money 
in the kingdom to draw out of it, they 
would be obliged to take and export our 
corn, cattle, tin, lead, or wool, in lieu of 
the property they had disposed of. __ 
That the dearness of provisions, and 
consequently of labour, in this kingdom, 
does not proceed from money. being more 
ad in this country than in France or 
Holland, is evident, Sir, from the natural 
rate of interest between man and man being 
highet in this country than in either of the 
other two; and the dearness of provisions 
and labour, in and about London, does 
not so much proceed from a greater plenty 
of money in and about London, as from 


their taxes being more numerous, and 


more heavy, than in any other part of the 
kingdom; for all taxes are more strictly 
raised in and about London than in any 
other part of the kingdom; and the inha- 
Jitants in and about London, even those 
of the poorest sort, are subject to two most 
grievous taxes, which almost every other 
part of the kingdom is free fromm: I mean 
the tax ypon coals, and upon ale-houses by 
virtue of the pot-act, both which fail ex- 
trentely heavy upon the poor labourer and 
smanufacturer, and must necessarily make 
beth provisions and labour much dearer in 
iand shout London, than in any other part 
of the kingdom; therefore I ‘hope, these 
two. taxes will be among the first to be 
taken off: for I must think the manufac- 
rie and labourers in and.about London, 
fthéy are mot put upon an.equal footing 
silidh, their, fcre\gn - neighboura,: ought: at 
{ VOL, X. ] é 
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least to be put upon an equal footing with 
their domestic neighbours, especially con- 
sidering that they will be the greatest suf- 
ferers by the reduction of the interest 
payable upon our public funds. But there 
is another strong reason for making labour 
as cheap as possible in and about London, 
because there are many sorts of manufac- 
tures which cannot so conveniently he 
carried on in any part of the kingdom as 
in or near London, and all ships which 
carry out a cargo consisting of a great 
variety of sorts of goods, properly sorted 
for the foreign merle to which they are 
bound, must take their cargo and departure 
generally from London; so that a great 
part of our foreign trade, as long as we 
have any, must always depend upon our 
exports from the port of London; and 
many of our homeward bound ships must 
come to unload the whole, or a part of their 
cargo at London, before they can return | 
to the port from whence they set out ; for 
which reason we ought, if possible, to ren- 
der the ass of provisions, and conse- 
quently the price of labour, as cheap at 
London as it is in any part of this kings 
dom, or in any trading country in Europe; 
at least, Iam sure, we ought neither to 
impose nor continue any tax which must 
necessarily enhance the price both of the 
one and the other. | OE yd ie 

After having thus shewn the necessary 
and the fatal consequences of taxes upon 
the necessaries of life, or upon the original 
materials properfor any manufacture, J am 
convinced every gentleman that hears me 
will be of opinion, that as soon as the in- 
terest payable upon our public funds is re- 
duced to $ per-cent. we ought to annihilate 
some part of the Sinking-Fund, by. abolish- 
ing some of the heavy taxes that oppress 
our poor labourers andmanufacturers ; for 
that we have some such cannot I think be 
questioned, after what his present Majes- 
ty was pleased to recommend to ua; from 
the throne but a few years since. -.Ahd in 
order to convince all those without.doors 
that this is our real intention, we ought, I 
think, immediately to come to some such 
resolution ; because it will not only eon- 
tribute towards the success of the Scheme 
we have just now agreed to, but it willlike- 
wise contribute towards preventing someef 
our workmen from going abroad, who dré 
now perhaps making preparations for that 
purpose, and towards prevailing with sorhe 
miasters of manufactures to continue in 


their business, who are .now: perhaps, 


through despair, resolving to.gixe: it tp. 
CM) | 


x 
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When our moneyed men and other stock- 
holders see a solemn resolution of parlia- 
ment for abolishing some of our most 
heavy taxes, and when they consider the 
great benefit that may accrue therefrom to 
our trade, and the great relief it will af- 
ford to our poor labourers and manufac- 
turers, if they have the least regard for 
their country, they will certainly contri- 
bute with the more alacrity towards the 
success of atScheme, from which so man 

public benefits may be reasonabl expected: 
and even the most selfish stock-holders will 
find in such a resolution this comfort, that 
if their revenue be diminished by the re- 
duction of interest, their loss will be in some 
measure compensated by the diminution of 
their expence, which will be the necessary 
consequence of abolishing any of our heavy 
taxes, not only with regard to those com- 
modities which are discharged of the tax, 
but with regard to al] other sorts of com- 
modities; for a tax upon any one of the 
necessaries of life must enhance the price, 
not only ofall the other necessaries of life, 
but likewise ofall those things that are pro- 
per either for theconveniency orthe luxury 
of life. Therefore, the abolishing ofsome of 
our heavy taxes must necessarily lessen the 
future expence of every family in theking- 
dom, especially about London, where all 
taxes are most strictly raised, and most se- 
verely felt; and consequently a resqlution 
for that purpose must naturally tend to- 
wards making every man contribute, with 


the more alacrity, to the success of the 


Scheme we have now agreed to. 

Such a resolution, Sir, will not only con- 
tribute to the success of the Scheme with- 
out doors, but it will likewise contribute 
greatly to its success within doors; for I 
must confess, I should myself be very in- 
different about its success, either within 
doors or without, if I did not think that the 
abolishing of some of our heavy taxes 
would be the necessary consequence of the 
reducing the interest payable upon the 
public funds: if the people were to receive 
no benefit by-such reduction, if I thought 
the only advantage to be reaped thereby, 
would be the increase of the Sinking-Fund, 
I should be very little anxious about the 
success ofthe Scheme; because I am now 
fully. convinced, that fund will never be 
religiously and regularly applied to the 


uses for which it’ was intended; but will 


always serve as a fund for leading the na- 
tion into expensive and unnecessary pro- 


jects or measures; and may hereafter be 


made use of for rendering successful the 
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most wicked purposes an ambitious prince 
or a guilty minister can invent or contrive. 
For this reason, I am sure there are many 
gentlemen in both Houses of Parliament, 
who will be much more sanguine for the 
passing of the Bill now ordered to be 
brought in, than they would otherwise be, 
if they are assured that the reduction of 
interest will be attended with a diminution 
of taxes; and nothing can contribute more 
towards giving gentlemen such an assu- 
rance, than a previous resolution of this 
House, that as soon as the interest is re- 
duced, some of our most burdensome taxes 
will be abolished; therefore, whatever 
gentlemen may pretend, whatever their 
outward professions may be, I shall not ea- 
sily believe they are really and in their 
hearts for passing the Bill we have ordered 
to be brought in, if they are against the 
motion I am now to make. 

In the debate, Sir, upon the resolution of 
the Committee, it was, I think, made fully 
appear, that a reduction of interest would 
be a great advantage to the nation in ge- 
neral; and as these resolutions have been 
agreed to by the House, I must conclude 
the majority are of the same opinion; yet 
such is the selfishness of some men without 
doors, who are great stockholders, and who 
consequently will be great losers by. what 
has been agreed to within doors, that they 
will not be, or will pretend they are not 
convinced of what I think is evident at first 
view. They not only endeavour to con- 
vince themselves, but they endeavour to 
convince others, that the nation will be no 
way benefited by what we have resolved 
on, but that on the contrary most trades- 
men and artificers will be losers; and the 
chief, nay the only argument they make 
use of, or indeed can make use of, is, That 
we have no design to abolish any of the 
taxes, but only to increase the Sinking- 
Fund; Thus, say they to tradesmen and 
artificers, you will be no gainers by this 
Scheme, because you must pay the same 
taxes you did before; and as our revenue 
is to be lessened, we must contract our ex- 


pence, we cannot lay out so much mone 


with you as we did before, so that you will 


be losers, instead of being gainers by. the 
‘This, Sir, is their 


reduction of interest. 
argument, and by means of this argument 


they may raise up a spirit of discontent: 


among the people ; for it is not easy to per- 


suade the generality of mankind of the ad- 


vantages they may feap by the reduction of 


interest, unless they be made to feel some. 


immediate advantage by the abolishing of | 


‘N 


— least it will put it out 
_ who, from selfish views, are enemies to 
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taxes; therefore to evade this argument, 
and to obviate the pernicious designs of 
such selfish men, we ought now to come to 
a resolution, that as soon as the reduction 
of interest takes place, some of the most 
heavy taxes shall cértainly be taken off. It 
will then be easy for any man, who is a 
friend tothe Scheme, or to his country, to 
shew to every tradesman, shopkeeper, and 
labourer, that he must necessarily be a 
gainer by the reduction of interest; and 
this of course reconcile great numbers of 
people to the intended reduction of inte- 
rest, and to his Majesty’s government; at 
the power of those 


both, to raise any popular discontent 


against cither the one or the other. 
From this observation, Sir, I must beg 


_ leave to say, that no man, who is a real 
friend to the Scheme and to his Majesty 


and his government, can, in 


my opinion, 
be against our agreeing to acti a resolu- 
tion as I have mentioned; for, however 
much the affections and good opinion of 
the .populace may be despised by some 
men, and though I do not think a popu- 
larity should be courted by unjustifiable 
means, or by mean and imprudent com- 
pliances, yet I think the love of the peo- 
ple in general is what every government, 
and every private man, ought to endeavour 
to obtain, and therefore, when we see the 
people misled, or attempted to be misled, 
we ought to take all possible measures to 
undeceive them, or to prevent their being 
deceived by selfish and designing men. 
However, Sir, when I say this, I would 
not have it thought, that i look upon the 
revilings or the applauses of a mercenary 
mob, a mob headed by clerks of the Trea- 
sury and other such mercenary creatures, 


to be any testimony either of the hatred, 


or the affections of the people; for such 


_ creatures I must always look on as enemies 


to the people, and shall always be proud of 
meriting their resentment. 

I think, Sir, I need not add any thing 
further for shewing the reasonableness and 
the necessity of the resolution I have men- 
tioned; therefore I- shall conclude with 
making you this motion, to resolve, That 
this House will, as soon as the interest of 
all the national redeemable debt shall be 
reduced to 3/. per cent. per annum, take 
off some of the pe taxes which oppress 
the poor, and the manufacturers ; 


"To this it was answered in substance as 
| follows: 


Jor taking off some of the Taxes. 
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Sir; I shall readily agree with the hon. 
gentleman who has made you this motion, 
that taxes upon the necessaries or conve- 
niencies of life must increase the price of 
labour, and that it would be a great advan- 
tage to the trade of this country, and a 
great relief to the people, if we could 
abolish some of our most heavy taxes ; but 
I cannot agree with him in thinking, that 
the taxes in this kingdom are more bur- 
densome upon trade, or the methods of 
raising them more inconvenient for the 
merchant and dealer, than in any of our 
neighbouring countries; and much less 
can I agree with him, that it is either pro- 
per or etapa for us to come to any 
immediate resolution, to abolish some of 
our most heavy taxes, as soon as the inte- 
rest of all the national redeemable debt 
shall be reduced to 3 per cent. per annum. 
I wish the hon. gentleman had been at 
some more pains to shew us how the taxes | 
in this kingdom are more burdensome upon 
trade, or the methods of raising them more 
inconvenient for the merchant and dealer, 
than in any of our neighbouring countries ; 
for these are facts which, I think, deserve 
some proof, and if any such thing had been 
attempted, some methods might have been 
found for shewing wherein he was mis- 
taken; for to a simple averment of a fact, 
without one proof or one argument for en- 
forcing the belief of it, no answer can be 
made but a contrary averment; and in this, 
with respect to France at least, I am sure 
I may be justified ; for all their taxes are 
not only imposed but raised in an arbitrary 
manner, and as most of their taxes are 
farmed by merchants and dealers, their 
people are not only loaded with the tax, 
but oppressed with a monopoly, which 
those farmers have generally the address to 
get into their own hands, by means of the 
privileges they enjoy, asfarmers of that par- 
ticular branch ofthe revenue. In Holland, 
indeed,'the peculiar nature of their countr 
makes it more easy for them to raise their 
taxes, than it is possible for us to raise 
any tax we can impose; but in the main 
their taxes are much heavier upon the ne- 
cessaries of life, and consequently more 
burdensome to trade, than they are in any 
part of this country, not excepting the 
city of London itself; where the taxes, I 


‘shall grant, are more strictly raised, and 


are more numerous, than in any other part 
of the kingdom ; but this does not proceed 
from any partiality towards the rest of the 
kingdom: It proceeds from the nature of 
things, which renders it impossible to raise: 
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the taxes so strictly, or to impose so many, 
in any other part of the itngdom: as In 
London, and within the bills of mortality ; 
and this disadvantage is fully made good 
to the inhabitants in and about London, 
by its being the metropolis of the kingdom, 
and the center, as it were, of all the trade 
and public business within the British do- 
minions. | 
With regard to France and Holland 
therefore, I must think, Sir, and it has 
been the general opinion, that the subjects 
of each are more loaded and more op- 
pressed with taxes and excises, than the 
people of this kingdom; and. with regard 
to any other country of Europe, they may 
not perhaps have so many or so large taxes 
as we have, because their people in general 
are not near so rich; but in each of them 
their taxes are more heavy, in proportion 
‘to their riches, than in this country, and 
their method of raising taxes is more arbi- 
trary and more oppressive; from whence 
I must conclude, our taxes can give no 
country in Europe-an advantage over us in 
trade, nor can the price of labour, or the 
wages of their. servants or workmen, be 
cheaper than it is-here ;- at least, if. it is, 
that cheapnéss must proceed from their 
not having s0.great a plenty of money, or 
from their workmen and servants being 
more frugal and. industrious, ‘by which 
they are enabled. to live upon less wages, 
Nevertheless, I shall grant, the abolishing 
of some of our most heavy taxes would be 
a great benefit to the nation,and a great en- 
coliragement to our trade, because it would 
give us a great additional advantage in 
trade, over every one of. our neighbours ; 
therefore I wish with all my heart it could 
be done, but in our present. circumstances 
I do not think it possible, or at least not 
consistent with the present and future 
happiness of the nation ; for our govern- 
ment must be supported, and not only the 
interest of our public debts must be regu- 
Jerly paid, but apart of the principal must 
be yearly discharged, in order that we 


. 


may at. last get free of our debt as well as 


of most. of.our taxes. If we abolish any 
of qur taxes before our debts are paid off, 
we must remain longer in debt, and con- 


sequently must remain longer under those. 


taxes that are left unabolished ; so that the 
beh difference is, whether we shall remain 
under two taxes of equal value for 20 years, 
or under one of these taxes only for 40 
years? Which is a question that in my 
Opinion is very doubtful, and requires a 
very mature consideration. However, 
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suppose I were to admit that seme of our 
taxes ought to be taken off, as soon as the 
interest payable upon our public funds is. 
reduced to 3 per cent. suppose I were to. 
admit that it'would be. better for the nae, 
tion to remain 40 years under a tax of 


years under two taxes of 100,000/. yearly. 


-such resolution or determination, as what | 


the. public creditors agree to accept. of 3 | 


re ee 0 ego 


100,000/. yearly, than to remain but 20. 


each; yet I cannot admit that it is either. 
necessary or proper for this House, upon, 
the hema occasion, to come to any such, 
resolution as has been proposed. | 

Every one knows, Sir, and the gentle- 
man who moved you this question is very. 
sensible, that no parliament has any power 
or authority over a future parliament, nor. | 
can the resolution of one session be a tye 
or obligation upon any. succeeding session. 
The event which the resolution proposed. 
relates to, ig an event which cannot pos- 
sibly happen during this session; It is im- 
possible to suppose that. during this session 
the. interest upon all our public funds can 
be reduced to3 per cent. therefore our 
resolving what shall be done when that, 
event happens is undertaking. for a future 
session, which we have no power over, NoE 
can pretend to prescribe to. For this.rea- . 
son, if the intention of the’ resolution be 


ee 
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to. encourage our public creditors to come 
in and. subscribe their respective debts at 3 
per cent, I must beg leave to say it is in, 
some measure a sort of fraudulentintention, | 
because it is offering them a consideration ‘ 
which we have no power to offer; it is | 
making them a promise which we cannot. | 
fulfil, nor oblige any succeeding session. to 
fulfil; and I-hope this. House will always 
be so careful of its honour, as. never to. 
come to any resolution or determination, 
that may bear the least imputation of bemg | 
any way fraudulent or deceitful. | 
But suppose, Sir, we had a power to re- | 
solve or determine what.shall be done. by. | 
any future session, yet upon the present | 
occasion we ought to avoid coming to any, | 


is now proposed ; because it will be logked | ; 
on as a sort of threatning. It is a sort of . | 
public declaration that the nation shall | 
never be freed from any of its taxes, till — 
per cent. for the money due to them, bat | ; 
that it shall be freed from some of. its.most | | 
heavy taxes, as soon as they agree. to ac- 
cept of that interest. By such a declaras 
tion, what an unlucky circumstance. shall, 
we put all our creditors in! They must 
give up a fourth part of their revenue, 


which many of them can very ill spare, 
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they must accept of a lower interest for 
their money than any other man in the 
kihgdom has, or they must expose them- 


_ selves to the malice and resentment of the 


- people in general; for upon their refusal 

- every man in the kingdom woyld look 

- upon themas the cause of all the taxes he 

| Pays, and every unfortunate man would 
0 
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ok upon them as the authors. of his 
misery. Nor does. it signify any thing to. 
say, that those who do not chuse to accept 
of, or cannot live upon 3. per cent. for their 
money, may sell-out and employ their 
money where, they best can. for if many 
of them should resolve to.sell: out, i¢ would 
soon bring the price of every one of our 


reduced to the hard necessi 


of losing a. 
part of their capital, or of 


ing such an. 


interest, as, the. public shauld be pleased to. |, 


give them, After such. public declara- 
tion therefore, most. of those, who are now. 
the creditors of the public, must necessa- 
rily remain so, and if they do, they. must 
either accept of 3 percent. or they must. 
expose themselves, to the malice and_re- 
sentment of the whole ration, which is a 
circumstance no. wise man would: chuse ; 
and for this reason I must look upon the 
resolution proposed, as a sort of threaten- 
ing and frightening our creditors. into. the 
accepting of 3 per cent. which is.a sort of. 
treatment.I shall ‘never, for any cansidera- 
tion, agree to. : 7 

- ‘This, Sir, is. a method: of. treating. our 
public creditors, which I hope we. shall 
never have the. least occasion for; and: in 
order to prevent the nation’s being of opi- 
nion that ‘they can never be freed from 
taxes, unless the interest upon all our pub- 
lic funds be. reduced to.3 per cent, and. 
sana pete) to prevent any. public. cre-. 
ditor from incurring the resentment of the. 
people for refusing. to accept.of that inter- 
est, I must beg. leave. to.put you in mind, 
that though the interest. of our public 


_ fands be never reduced below what. it is. 
at. present, yet if our taxes be continued, 


and. the Sinking-Fund regularly applied, 
the. people may be freed from all their. 


taxes, except such as are necessary for the. 
current service, in about 24: years, suppo-. 


sing. our debtato be 48. millions, and: 


1,200,001: ) 
thought.for. the benefit. of the nation, to 
abolish some of oyr: heavy taxes, before 


ur debts be. wholly paid.off; we. may. new. 


do it without any reduction. of Interest, 


fad, yet legye-a. very. considerable. Sinking- 


Sor taking off some of the Taxes. 


|. that, with respect to the abolishing 
funds. below par, and then they would. be | 


. to the pub 
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Fundremaining for the payment of a part, 
of our debts yearly: Nay, all the advantage 
we can expect by the great reduction pro-. 
posed, is only anaddition. of about 400,0004.. 
ayear tothe Sinking-Fund, and that ade. 
dition we shall acquixein less than 8 years, 
without apy, reduction of interest, or 
threatening our public creditors with. the 
‘public resentment ; so.that in less than § 
years time. we shall be.in as good a condi 
tion for abolishing taxes, and raay abolish, 
as many of them, without any such re- 
duction, as wecan do at present, supposing 
auch a reduction were already brought 
about: From all which 1 must. avanape, 
taxes, it is:no.matter of any great moment, 
-to the people, whether the reduction 
, takes place or not, | 

I shall readily grant, Sir, that the re. 


‘ ducing of the interest upon our funds from 
4 to 3 oe Aart be a. considerable 
: Saving tq the public; but to pretend. that 
the abolishing of taxes. equal: in value. to, 


that. reduction, would be a compensation, 
lic creditors for the loss of one 
fourth part of their yearly revenue, is what 
Lam not q little. surprized. at; for. the 
abolishing of, the duties-upon candles. and 
soap. would amount.almasé to the full value, 
of, what we could save by the reduction ; 
and to pretend that the saving of Id. q 
pound upon candles, and. three-halfpence 
a pound ypen soap, wauid be a compensa- 
tion,ta.a man who loses. 100/. a year or 
more by the reduction, is something very: 
extraordinary. But suppose I should admit 
that the saving in one way wouldbe a com-. 
pensation forthe loss. in the other, that, 
compensation is what. we have no power, 
to. promise, and therefore we ought not to 
propose it as.an inducement for any of our 
creditors; to accept of 3 per cent. non 
_ ought we by any. resolution to, give them, 
hopes of. its beg a compensation they, 
. will certainly meet.with; for I am sure, in 
private life, it would not be reckoned very, 
honourable. for a. man. to promise, or, sq@ 
-Tauch as insinuate, & reward or compensa-. 
‘tion, which he had no power.to.. give; and 
asin.all our proceedings we have been, so, 
Ehope we always shall be. as jealous vf: our, 
‘hopour, as. apy private, man.can or ought, 


annual amount, of. the: Sinking-Fund:to. be. |. tp be 
And: that. if it should be.| 


For this reason, Sir, we ought. not to, 
‘make any. such promise, of propose.apy, 
such.compensation, even though the peo-, 
ple without doors. are so far mistaken, 
‘about the power of parliament, as.to.ima- 
gme. the reselutions of one session were 
3 


~~ 
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binding upon every succeeding session ; 


but as the people without doors are fully 
apprized of the extent of our power, as it 
- is generally known without doors, as well 
as within, that no resolution of this session 
can lay an indispensable obligation upon 
any future session, therefore we cannot 
expect that the resolution now proposed, 
or any such resolution, can any way con- 
‘ tribute to the revival of our trade, the 
success of the scheme now before us, or 
the rendering the people better, or more 
generally well affected towards his Ma- 
jesty and his government, than they are at 
present. On the contrary, I believe, it 
would have a quite contrary effect, with 
regard to every one ‘of these three pur- 
poses; because it would give the people 
without doors a mean opinion of our pro- 
ceedings, and the enemies to the scheme 
would not fail to represent such a resolu- 
tion in the most ridiculous light. 

From hence, Sir, 1 must beg leave to 
differ so far from ‘the honourable gentle- 
man, as to think, that no gentleman, who 
is a real friend to our trade, or to the 
Scheme, or to his Majesty and his govern- 
ment, will be for agreeing to the resolu- 
tion proposed. I am sure, if the honoura- 
ble gentleman viewed it in the same light 
I do, he would never have offered it to 
the House; and I must say, I have the 
pleasure to think, that neither of the ends 
prohoeey stands in need of any such reso- 

ution. Our trade is now, I believe, in as 
flourishing .a condition as ever it was; 
therefore though it might perliaps be in- 
creased by an actual discharge from some 
of our taxes, yet it could not be said to 
be revived even by the discharge itself, 
and much less by an insignificant resolution 
for that purpose. Then as to the success 


of the Scheme, if the natural interest of 


money upon public securities be at three 
per cent. it wil] take effect of itself, with: 
out any such resolution; and if the natu- 
ral interest of money be at four, I am con- 
vinced no gentleman of this House would 
desire to make use of threats, or empty 
promises, in order to induce the public 
creditors to accept of three. And lastly, 
as to the affections of the people toward 
hfs Majesty and his government, [ hope 
they are already so well and so generally 
established by the wisdom and justice of 
his see Bs conduct, that they stand in 
no need of a mp from any resolution 
of parliament. I 

man of this House would be sorry to think 
they depend upon such a precarious 
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foundation as the resolution now before us, 
which may be rendered abortive, not only 
by the disappointment of the Scheme, but 
by the next session’s not being of the same 
opinion with the present. 

I shall conclude, Sir, with observing, 
that gentlemen dre generally too fond of 
their own schemes. Our schemes are like 
our children; we often conceive much 
greater and more certain hopes of their 
success, than can reasonably be expected. 
For my part, as the Scheme is none of 
mine, as I had no share in its conception, 
I am so far from being certain of its suc- 
cess, that I am not a little suspicious of 


our meeting with a disappointment ;. there- 


fore, I must think our agreeing to the re- 
solution now before us, would be a sort of 
reckoning without one’s host. I must 
think it will be time enough for us to come 
to a resolution to abolish some of our 


‘taxes, when we see the Scheme has taken 


effect; for if we should now come to such 
@ previous resolution, and the Scheme 
should afterwards prove altogether abor- 
tive, the whole word would laugh at our 
precipitancy ; for which reason I shall give 
my negative to the question. 


The Reply was to the effect as follows * 


Sir; I am a good deal surprised to hear 
it said, that no proofs or arguments have 
been offered for shewing that the taxes 
in this kingdom are. more burdensome 
upon trade, and more inconvenient for 
the merchant and dealer, than in any of 
our neighbouring countries. This, I say, 
Iam a good deal surprised at, considering 
how many clear proofs and solid argu- 
ments were laid before us in the committee 
on the national debt, for evincing a me- 
lancholy fact; which happened so lately, 
that Iam sure they cannot have.slipt out 
of any gentleman’s memory, and therefore 
I shall not give you the trouble of repeat- 
ing them. But i cannot comprehend what 
the honourable gentleman means by ex- 


.cises in Holland or France, for [ never 


heard of a gauger or exciseman in either 
of those countries; and upon enquiry I 
believe, it will appear, that none of their 
taxes are levied in that manner. As for 
the farmers in France, I do not see how 


they can set up any monopoly ; because- 


they are often changing; and as every 
dealer knows what duty he is to pay upon 
any commodity he has a mind to deal in, 
the farmers can hinder no man from deal- 


Ing in what he pleases, and consequently 


can set up no oppressive monopoly: be- 


| 
| 
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sides, as the farmers are always they who 
offer the raost money, they cannot always 
be either ministers or the creatures of 
ministers, and therefore would certainly 
be called to account if they should con- 
cert measures for oppressing the people.. 
Our travellers, Sir, who make but very 
superficial enquiries into the manners or 
customs of any country they pass through, 
pine th 8 imagine the people in France 
or Holland are more heavily, or more op- 
prey taxed, than the people of this 
ingdom, because they hear the people 
complain there as well as they do here; 
but any gentleman who understands these 
things, and has made a proper enquiry, 
may soon be convinced of the contrary ; 
and as for the other countries of Europe, 
they have not, it is true, such numbers of 
rich merchants, masters of manufactures, 
and master tradesmen as we have in this 
country, which is the reason that many of 
their poor live in idleness, or starve for 
mere want, because there are few or no 
rich merchants or masters in the country, 
that have money to employ them ; but in 
all countries, where the poor have any 
employment, they are pretty near equally 
poor; they neither get nor expect. more 
than a comfortable subsistence by their 
labour, and if you enhance the means of 
that subsistence, by taxes upon the neces- 
saries or conveniences of life, their mas- 
ters must increase their wages; so that 
all taxes fall at last upon the masters, 
foreign or domestic, a must pay for 
that increase of wages in the price of 
goods they purchase ; but the difference is, 
that a tax laid directly upon the master, 
at prevents his growing rich so fast, or 
makes him live less luxuriously, but does 
not enhance the price of your manufac- 
tures; whereas a tax laid upon those things 
that are necessary for the euphers of the 
poor, enhances the price of labour, and 


- consequently raises the price of all. your ma- 
- nufactures 


oth for domestic and forei 

sale, which at last ruins your trade. 
Therefore, if the poor of this kingdom be 
more heavily taxed than the poor in any 


_ other country of Europe, it is what ought 


to be remedied as soon as possible ; it is 
what will give that country a great advan- 
tage over us if they should ever begin to 
apply themselves to trade, which every 
country of Europe is now aiming at as 
much as they can. | ; 
As for the city of London, Sir, it is in- 
deed, the centre of all business in our 


dominions, therefore, it may be called the 
| 4 
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heart. of our trade; and I am gure, if our 
trade has an oppression at the heart, it 
cannot be expected {it will thrive in any 
part of the body. I am far from thinking 
it a good reason, why the inhabitants of 
London, and within the bills of mortality, 
should be taxed more heavily than any 
other part of the kingdom, because they 
can bear it; for I think, no part of the 
kingdom should be taxed, at least in time 
of peace, near so heavily as they can bear. 
As we have in London great numbers of 
idle and extravagant people every year 
crowding in upon us from all parts of the 
country, for the sake of business, prefer- 
ment, or pleasure, this concourse must 
necessarily enhance the price of provisions 
upon the laborious and industrious, which 
is a disadvantage at leat equal to any ad- 
vantage they may oe from their city’s | 
being the metropolis of the kingdom, and 
the centre of all trade and public business : 
But if it should be thought proper to lay 
heavier taxes upon the inhabitants of Lon- 
don and within the bills of mortality, those 
additional taxes ought to be laid upon the 
luxuries and pleasures of life, and not 
upon the food and raiment of the poor, 
such as leather, salt, and common beer; . 
nor upon those things that are necessary for 
working up every sort of manufacture, 
such as coals, soap, and candles. 

I am sorry, Sir, to hear it said in this 
House, that our people are more idle and" 
extravagant than the people of any neigh-- 
bouring country; and I am still more 
sorry to say, that I am afraid there is too. 
much ground for such a national reflec- 
tion; but that very idleness and extrava- 

ance has been introduced among our peo-_ 
ple by the multitude of taxes they groan 


‘under; for the levying of those taxes has 


created such a great number of small posts 
and idle employments, that vast numbers _ 
of aur tradesmen and dealers spend their 
time idly and extravagantly, in hopes of 
obtaining one of these posts or employ- | 
ments; and our people every day see such 
numbers of idle and extravagant fellows 
well provided for, by means of these posts 


and employments, that the spirit of idleness _ 


and extravagance becomes every day more 
universal; for as such fellows are generally 
what we, in imitation of the French, call 
boon.companions, they are mighty useful 
men in those affairs, which most certainly 
entitle a man to a post or employment ; so 
that after they have ruined themselves by 
their idleness and extravagance, their 
neighbours see them better provided for, 
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and enabled to live more handsomely, than 
éver they did before, or could ever expect 
to live by honest industry or useful labour : 
This encourages hundreds to follow their 
example, and makes the distemper spread 
like a e over the whole kingdom; 
whereas, if beggary and starving were the 
certain consequences of idleness and ex- 
travagance, every such fellow would be an 
example and a terrot to his neighbours, 
which would frighten miost of them from fol- 
lowing any such courses. Perhaps, Sir, some 
gentleman that hears mé, may look upon 
this as an ill grounded speculation ; but in 
confirmation of what I say, if I am rightly 
informed, there is now a little borough in 
& northern county, not very far distant 
from London, in which I am told, there is 
hardly ond thriving merchant, tradesman, 
er Bhopkeeper, to be met with; for so 
many of them have already been provided 
for by means of some public post or em- 
ployment, that all the rest expect the same 
good fortune, and every one, by living idly 
or extravagantly, spends more than hé gets 
by his business, in hopes of being soon pro- 
vided for in another way. 
Thus, Sir, we see that, with respect to 
our trade, our taxes are like a two edged 
sword, they cut both ways, they not onl 
enhance the price of labour, but they di- 
minish the number of our labourers; and 
-whén we see this, supposing the taxes in 
this kingdom to be no more burdensomé 
i trade, rior the methods of raising 
‘them more inconvenient for the merchant 
aad dealer, than the taxes in any other 
countiy of Europe, can we make it a qués- 
tion, whether or no we ought to take the 
first ny Sarina for abolishing some of 
thém? But when it has been made appear, 
as it was, I think to a demonstration, 
i the committee, whose report we have 
just Row agreed to, that our taxes, and 
ot methods of raising our taxes, aré moré 
Burdtiisenie upen trade; and moré inton- 
véhidnt to the merchant and dedler, than 
éithér it France dr Holland, ought we net 
#0 think and contrive all possible or fea- 
ble methods fer rétnoving that elog upon 
ott trade; and for pufting our people upon 
an equal: footing at least with any of our 
Heigtbowrs, especialy with those who aré 
Gur grédtest tivals in trade and rival 
_ poweét? The qtiestion is not now, whether 
We shall rétfixin under one tax of 100,001. 
a Phe for 46 yéars, of utider two taxes of 
100, 0004: a yédr each, for 20 years? The 
| question i, “Whether we shall presetvé our 
ade at no? If we continue under the two. 
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taxes, our trade will be ruined before the 
20 years are near expired; which will di- 
minish the produce of each, and may per- 
haps render it impossible for us ever to 
get free of either: If we abolish one, we 
must, it is true, continue longer under the 
other; but then we shall preserve our 
trade, perhaps improve it, which may make 
the produce of that one equal perhaps to 
the present produce of the two; in which 
case we shall get free from that one, per- 
haps as soon as if we had continued under 
both. This, Sir, is the difference, this is 
the question, arid this question can admit 
of no dispute. If our people continue 
subject to all the taxes they now pay for 


24 years to come, our trade will certainly 


be undone, and what is worse, the greatest 
part of it will be transferred to our natural 
enemies, which will add to their power at 
the same time it dimmishes ours; whereas, 
if we abolish a preat part of our taxes, or 
the heaviest of them, we shall preserve our 
trade, and may get free of our. debts much 
sooner: for if we should lose our trade, we 
could never get free of ourt\debts, it 
would become impossible for us to pay 
them. Therefore, I hope it will never be 
made a question in this House, Whether 
or no we shall abolish some of our heaviest 
taxes, as soon as the interést upon all our 
redeemable funds is reduced to 3 per cent. 

If this, Sir, can never be made a ques- 
tion, what harm is there in our coming to & 
resolution, that that shall be done, which 
évery man agtees ought tobe done? That 
one seasion may engage for another, is a 
maxim which I am surprized to hear con- 
trovérted by those, who have so often pro- 
poséd to and prevailéd with, one session to 
engage for another. What are all our 
Votes of Credit but one session’s engaging 
for another? And I am sure there was 
nevet one of them that could be called so 
just or so necessary an engagement, as 
what is tow proposed. I know, Sir, that 
ohe parliament cannot by any resolution, 
no not éveh by act ‘of parliament, legally 
bind another ; for no act can be passed by 


oné parliament, Dut what may be repealed | 


by another; at least no man can légally 
quéstion their power: but will any. man 
siiy; that 4 fiiture-patlianient may not in 
justice and Konout be bound by a former? 
Does not thé sécurity our public creditors 
have for their palate debts depend upon 
this maxim only? We must therefore 
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tant, that the acts or resolutiois of any © 


one session, by which foreign states, or 


private nien; natives or foreigneys; are ine 
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- duced to lend money, or conclude any 


transaction, to or with our government, 
are in justice and honour binding upon 
every future session; and that no future 
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_ have or deserve any 
sion, | : 
As for the argument made use of against 
the Resolution, That it will appear to be 
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share of our compas- 


parliament can repeal such acts, or do any ' fraudulent or deceitful, I think, Sir, I have - 
thing contrary to such resolutions, so as to | already fully answered it, by shewing we 
injure any of the parties contracting upon | have a power to promise such a compen- — 


_ the authority of those acts ur resolutions, | sation or consideration, and that future par- 
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From such engagements nothing can set | liaments will be bound in honour and jus- : 
us ‘free but that supreme law, the safety | tice to maké good that promise; and to 
ofthe people. For this very reason, I am | pretend, that the resolution implies a sort 
for agreeing to the resolution now pro- | of threatening the public creditors with 
posed, in order that we may bind future ! national resentment, is an argument that, 
parliaments as much as we can, and in aj in my way of thinking, can proceed from 
manner oblige them to abolish some of our , nothing but a miost contemptible opinion 
taxes, as soon as the interest, upon all our | of the knowledge and understanding of — 
funds is reduced to 3 per cent. by making | most men in the nation. Does not every 


it appear upon our Journals, that the abo- 
lishing some of our taxes wasthe condition 
upon which our creditors agreed, and the 
consideration which induced them to agree 
to accept of 3 per cent. interest. | 
Has any man pretended, Sir, that the 
advantage arising from abolishing our taxes 
upon soap and candles, or any other com- 
modity, will be a full recompence to every 
one of our creditors for the loss he may 
sustain by the reduction of interest? No, 
Sir ; no such pretence has been set up by 
any gentlemen within these walls: the 
principal recompence our creditors are to 
expect, arises from the advantage which 
will accrue from such an abolition to the 
generality of the nation ; and to every one 
of them who has.any regard for his coun- 


- try, this will of itself appear to be a full re- 


compence. But to talk in the most selfish 


and most mercenary manner, the abolish. 


ing of the duties upon soap and candles 
only, will be a full, or very near a full com- 

ensation to all our public creditors who 

ave not above 1,000/. stock, and have fa- 
milies to maintain or provide for ; because 
the duties upon soap and candles have 
raised their price at least double the value 


man of common understanding know, that 
the greatest part of the havea Ws pays, ex- 
cepting the land and malt tax, goes to- 
wards the payment of the principal or in- 
terest of our debts? and can any such man 
suppose, that he will get free from any part 
of those taxes till we get free of a great part 
of that debt, or at least of some part of the 
interest payable upon that debt? The re- 
solution therefore can bring no resentment 
upon our public creditors, because it com- 
municates nothing to the people but what: 
they were before fully apprized of. We 
may, it is true, annihilate the whole Sink- 
ing-Fund, if we please, by abolishing several 
of our taxes, and remain subject for ever 
to the same debt we now owe, and the 
same interest we now pay; but will any 
gentleman say we ought to do so, or that 
it is consistent with the public good to do 
so? It is, in my opinion, so far otherwise, 
that I should not be for annihilating any 
part of our Sinking-Fund, or abolishing — 
any of our taxes, before a total discharge 
from our debts, if the present unlucky cir- 
cumstances of our trade did not necessa- 
rily require it ; because every shilling paid 
for interest is so much absolutely lost to 


of the duties; therefore the taking off of | the nation, being a sort of expence from 


those duties will be a saving of 2d.a pound 
upon candles, and 3d. a pound upon soa 

for every pound aman buys, or that is 
bought for his account ; which will not only 
be an immediate saving in the expence 
of his family, but will. diminish the price 
of almost every thing he is obliged to pur- 
chase for the use of hisfamily. Our stock- 
holders therefore who have but 1,000/. 
or under, and have families to maintain, can 
be no losersby the the reduction of interest 
if all the taxes mentioned in the former 
debate should be taken off; and such stock- 
holders are, I think, the only persons. who 
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which the nation never did, nor ever can 
reap any benefit; but as this loss will not 
be so grievous to the nation, when the in- 
terest is reduced to 3 per cent. as when it 
stands at 4, therefore we may then, for the 
sake of our trade, annihilate a part of the 
| Sinking-Fund, though we cannot in com- 
'mon prudence, even for the sake of our 
trade, do any such thing, while the interest 

continues at 4 per cent-—But suppose, Sir, 
| it were consistent with the public good, to 
' abolish ‘some of our taxes, and thereby anni+ 
hilate a part of the Sinking-Fund, before 
the reduction of interest, it is certain we 
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could not then for several years be in so 
good a condition for reducing the interest 
payable upon our public Funds, as we are 
at present; which is a strong additional 
argument for not attempting any such 
thing till that interest be reduced ; and it 
is likewise certain, we cannot now reduce 
so many of our taxes, and leave so large a 
' Sinking-Fund temaining, as we might do, 
ifthe interest upen our funds were reduced 
to'3 per cent. In the former case, M we 
_ should abolish the duties upon soap. and 
eandlesonly, weshould reduce the Sinking- 
Fund to 800,000/. per annuns, whereas in 
the latter, we may abolish not only the du- 
ties uponsoap and candles, but likewise the 
duties on coals, the duty on leather or 
hides, and the late tax onthe victuallers in 
London and within the bills of mortality, 
and yet leave very near the same yearly 
gum remaining for the Smking-Fund. 
Thus, Sir, we-see there is a very material 
difference between what we may do as in- 
terest stands at present, and what we might 
do if interest were reduced to 3 per cent. 
but to.say we shall be in as good a condi- 
tion 8 years hence to abolish some of our 
taxes, though interest should stand for all 
that time at 4 per cent. as we should be at 
present if it were reduced to 3, is some- 
thing very extraordinary. .Surely, gentle- 
men who talk so, do not consider, what a 
vast sum the people of this nation would 
save in 8 years time, by the immediate 
abolishing of taxes to the amount of 


800,000/. a year. In the former debate, 


it was computed, that the gross produce of 
our taxes, which is the sum raised yearly 
upon the people, is near double the net 


produce coming into the seek opt and 
the accounts lying upon our table will jus- 


tify this computation: then to this if we: 


add the loss people are at, by the advanced 
on of the commodity, upon which the 
duty is laid, which, with respect to small 
duties, is in many cases near double the 
duty ; Iam sure I may reckon that, by the 
abolishing of taxes to the amount of 
800,000/. a year, the people of this nation 
Will save in their yearly expence at least 
1,200,000. a year; and an annuity of 


1,200,000/. a year for 8 years, at 4 per. 


cent. compound interest, amounts to above 
eleven millions, which is a saving, I think, 
deserves to be regarded by every gentle- 
, Iman who has a sense of the sufferings of 
the people. Besides this advantage which 
the people will reap by an immediate re- 
duction of interest and abolition of taxes, 
% is thore than probable our taxes will 
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not produce so much. yearly at the end of 
8 years, as they do at present, if things 
should remain for that whole time upom 


the present footing ; because, if our trade . 


be upon. the decline, the people will not 
enly be decreasing in their number, but 
will be every yeax growing poorer: ip 
either of which cases there will not be such 
@ comsumpt of those commodities upon 
which the taxes are raised, which must 
necessarily diminish the produce of each 
of them; and if at the same time, we 
should then be engaged in a war, the year- 
ly produce of the Sinking-Fund may hap- 
pen to be worth little or nothing ; in which. 
case, we shall then be in no condition either 
te reduce the interest payable upon our 
public funds, or to abolish any of our 
taxes. . | 

From whet I have said, Sir, it will ap- 
pear, that if the people continue under all 
their present taxes for any number of years 
longer, it is probable they must continue 
under them for ever, or at least as long as 
they are able to pay them, and if that 
should be their unhappy fate, we may ex- 
pect they will not only shew a resentment, 
but that it will at last break forth into 
rage. However, it is evident that neither 
their resentment nor their rage will be 
owing to this resolution, but to the injuries 
and oppressions they feel; and if the pub- 
lic creditors are entirely passive, if they 
are not active in concerting measures, as 
has been threatened, for preventing the 
good effects of the scheme we have agreed 
to, the resentment of the people will be 
no way directed against the creditors, but 
against those who: shall be found to have 
misapplied that fund, which was‘appointed 
for paying them off, and for relieving the 
nation from taxes. The consequences 
may, indeed, be fatal to the public credi- 
tors, with regard to the debt due to them; 
because, if the nation should by such 
means be brought into confusion, that con- 
fusion may prevent its being ever in our 
power to pay them any part of their remain- 
ing principal or future interest; but that 
loss will arise not from the scheme we have 
agreed to, norfromthe resolution proposed, 
butfrom the bad success of both ; and this I 
hope every one of the public creditors will 
take particular notice of, and will therefore 
join heartily in promoting the success of 
the Scheme, instead of concerting measures 
for its defeat. : = 

As all the arguments made use of for 
shewing that the resolution now proposed, 
can neither contribute to the revival or 
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‘ support of our trade, call it which you will, 
nor to the success of the Scheme, ner to 
reconciling or preserving the affections of 
the people towards his Majesty and his 
govermment; I say, as all the arguments 
made use of for this purpose depend upen 
its not being in our power to engage for, 
. ‘or bind any future parliament, I have fully 
answered them already, by shewing that it 
is in our A aighed to bind a future parlia- 
ment, to the abolishing of taxes, as much 
as it is in our power to bind them to the 


paying of a debt; and as the abolishing of | 


some of our heavy taxes is really in itself a 
valuable coysideration, and sufficient for 
inducing our creditors to come into the 
‘scheme, I think we ought to agree to the 
resolution, on purpose that the world may 
zee, that a future parliament cannot in 
honour and justice refuse to abolish some 
of the taxes, as soon as the interest is re- 
<luced to 3 per cent. because it would be a 
diefrauding the public crediters of the con- 
sideration which was promised them, and 
which was the principal inducement for 
their agreeing so unanimously to accept of 
3 per cent. for their money. 

ith respect to the Scheme itself, Sir, 
it signifies nothing to me who was the au- 
thor of it ; but ifthe hon. gentleman had 
no share in its conception, I am sure he 
or some of his friends have added a very 
considerable limb to it, and such a limb 
too, that if any miscarriage happens, it 
will certainly be owing to that limb which 
they have added. If they had proposed 
no improvement or addition, if they had 


not in some measure obliged gentlemen to 
agree to what they proposed, I am con-, 


winced the Scheme as it was /first offered 
would have had the wished for success ; 
and if they think that what they have 
added will render it abortive they are in 
the right to disown their being the authars 
of the Scheme ; but that will not prevent 
people’s imputing to them the whole blame 
of the miscarriage. However, as I think 
the Scheme, even as it stands’ now, may 
meet with success, and as I think the reso- 
lution now proposed to us will very much 
contribute to: that success, therefore I 
shall be for agreeing to it. 

' The debate being over, the question was 
‘put upon the motion, and carried in the 
negative by 200 to 142.. The principal 
gpeakers in this debate were, sir John 
Barnard, Mr. Lyttleton, Mr. Sandys, Mr. 
alderman Perry, Mr. Pulteney, and Mr. 
‘George Speke, for the motion; and Mr. 


Winnington, the lord Baltimore, Mr. 


Jor taking off some of the Fazec.. 
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Plumer, and ‘sir Robert Walpole against 


it. 
April 22. Sir John Barnard present- 


ad to the House, according to order, 


a. Bill *« For redeeming all the public 
funds redeemable by law, which carry 
an interest of 4/. per cent. per aanum, or — 


converting of the same, with consent of the 


proprietors, into aless Interest of Annuity, * 
not redeemable till after the time therem 
to be mentioned ;”? which was read a first’ 
and ordered to be read a second time. “ 
April 29. The said Bill was read a se- 
cond time; and a motion being made for 
committing it, the same was opposed, upon 
which there ensued a leng debate. In 
this debate, al the Arguments for and 
against the Reduction were repeated and 
enforced; but as we have already given a 
fall account of most of them, we shall add 
nothing more upen that subject. The 
other part of the debate related chiefly to 
some informalities and imperfections which 
were pretended to be found in the Bill, by 
those who were against its being com- 
mitted ; because they said they were such 
as could net be properly altered or amend- 
ed im the Committee. On the other hand, 
those who were for committing the Bill, 
insisted, there were no informalities or 
imperfections in it, but what might easily 
be altered or amended in the Committee, 
with the assistance of those gentlemen 
concerned in the Treasury, who were to be 
prs aay best acquainted with the nfethod 
of drawing up such Bills, and who, it was 
to be presumed, would give their assistance 
to the Committee, though they had refused _ 


to give any assistance or advice to those 


gentlemen who weve erdered to draw it up. 
Upon this eccasion | 


Sir Robert Walpole spoke to the follow- 
ing effect :* 


s¢ T know, Sir, it has beenasserted with- 
out doors, that the honourable gentleman 
who first mentioned this Scheme to the 
House, had several private conversations 
with me upon the subject, and that we had 
concerted and settled the Scheme betweén 
us, before he offered it to the House; but 
I shall declare, that he and I had never any 
private conversation upon the subject, nor 
had we ever any concert about this Scheme. 
or any other Scheme I know of; there- 
fore, lean with great confidence affirm, L , 

* « The substance of this Speech is taken 
from Parliamentary Minutes in the band-writ- 
ing of sir Robert Walpole.” Coxe’s Walpole. 
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had never any hand in this Scheme, either 
-Inits original formation, or in any shape it 
has since appeared in:’’—-He then pro- 
ceeded to review his own conduct during 
its progresss; acknowledged that he had 
acquiesced in the committee, but that on 
the first reading, feeling some doubts on 
the propriety of the measure, he had de- 
sired time to weigh maturely its beneficial 
against its evil consequences. But what- 
ever doubts, he continued, I might then 
entertain, deliberate reflection has re- 
moved them, and convinced me of its in- 
efficiency. _ 

The measure is founded on plausible as- 
sumptions, that it is better to pay three 
than four per cent. and that it is desirable 
to discharge the debt of the nation. These 
positions are undoubtedly true, but the 
question is, whether the method proposed 
to effect them is just and adequate? We 
must take care not to confound public ne- 
cessity with public utility. Public utility 
differs essentially from profit or benefit 
gained to the public; for when profit ac- 
crues to the public, at the expence of 
many individuals, it loses all claim to .con- 
sideration under the title of public utility. 


‘This House, in carefully attending to their 


duty, as guardians of the national purse, 
must not forget that they are trustees for 
the creditors. We must not assume a 
right to prejudice the public creditors, or 
to convert the right of redemption which 
we possess, into aright of reduction, to 
which we have no claim. Debts not ori- 
ginally subject to reduction, are, in that 
respect, in the situation of irredeemables, 
and the faith of parliament is equally 
pledged to prevent any reduction without 
the consent of the proprietors. If we ad- 
vert to the time and manner in which 
these debts were created, every argument 
against the reduction of interest, acquires 
a great additional force. At that disastrous 

eriod, the creditors of the South-Sea and 

ast India Companies had a powerto de- 
‘mand the whole amount of their bonds, 
Theig forbearance was essentially neces- 
sary tothe defence and well-being of the 
community; for, had they persisted in 
claiming their principal, the whole must 
have fallen on the landed interest, or the 
result must have been such as I dare not 
mention, or hardly think of. And is the 
service then rendered to the country, to be 
now repaid by a compulsory reduction of 
their dividends? I call it compulsory, for 
any reduction by terror, can only be de- 
scribed by thatname, If they are to be 
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so reduced, the pretence is, that it wil] ease 
the current service, or take off taxes; but 
that would be only to take the taxes off 
others, to be imposed on them, in the most 
cruel and insupportable manner. It would 
be equally just to take away one fourth 
from the income of every individual, or to 
deprive him of one fourth of his lands or 
stock in.trade; or rather the injustice 
would be less in such case, because the 
national creditor is, by express contract, 
exempt from all public taxes and imposi- 
tions. : 

Nor is it true that the interest proposed 
is equivalent to.the value of money ; for 
though money cannot be invested in the 
funds without an advance above 3 per 
cent. at par, yet all loans on real securities, 
on estates, or on personal securities, bear 
a much higher interest. The preference 
given to the funds, arises from. various 
causes; from the facility of receiving in- 
terest, cheapness of transfer; and from 


none more than the faith placed in the na- 


tional honour, which is bound to suffer no 
loss to fallon the public creditor. Stock, 
while the credit remains untarnished, is 
but andthe name for ready money bear- 
ing interest, a property which in no other 
case can attach toready money; and if 
the confidence now placed in the guardians 
of the public honour is diminished, even 
that advantage will not in future.tempt in- 
dividuals to trust their money out of their 
own custody. No diminution of taxes, 
or other contingent advantage, can com- 
pensate for such a privation; nor is it to 
be compared to a repayment of the prin- 
cipal at any time, however imconvenient, 
for.it is not to be supposed that any one 


would prefer a sudden and absolute priva- 


tion of one fourth of his whole income, to 


| the casual and distant resumption of 10 


or 15 per cent.on his capital, not to be 
effected without an equivalent payment, 


which may be delayed by accident, or | 
frustrated by necessity. : - 


The injustice of the present plan ap« 
pears in this, that it is calculated to mark 
out all the great companies, and to benefit 
the borrewers at the expence of the 
lenders. But this is not the whole extent 
of the evil. A double duty is incumbent 
on the legislature; to use their utmost 
exertions towards paying the national 
debt, and to avoid creating distresses and 
discontent. Now the whole: number of 

ersons interested in the stock to be af- 
ected by the proposed measure, is about 
23,000, of these upwards of 6,000 are in- 
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terested as executors, administrators, and 
trustees, and upwards of 17,000 are pos- 
sessed only of sums not exceeding 1,000/. 
‘The executors and trustees mustbegreatly 
embarrased, especially if the sums com- 
mitted to them are small, in perfecting the 
-purposes for which they are confided ; and 
those who possess such.small sums as do 


-not amount to 1,000/. must be much dis- | 


tressed by so unexpected and wanton a 
reduction of their income. 

The minister, in the course of these 
observations, took an ample review of the 
Bill, which he shewed to be unequal to the 
ends. it was designed to answer. He 
proved that the alternatives of the propo- 
sition, produced repugnant and discordant 
effects; and that the plan was destructive 
of the purposes, and inadequate in benefit 
tothe Sinking-Fund. - 

On this head, he should beg leave to 
take notice of a circumstance that per- 
-sonally alluded to him. Gentlemen had 
discussed, in the course of the debate, the 
advantages which had been derived from 
the plan of reducing the national debt 
from 6 to & per cent. which he had the 
honour of proposing to the House. They 
had conceived it impossible for him to re- 
sist a similar reduction from 4 to 3 per 
cent. without the grossest inconsistency. 
But he was free to declare, that he could 
oppose the present Scheme without sub- 
jecting himself to thatimputation. It be- 


came his duty, on the authority of the’ 


former Scheme, to givehis negative to this, 
because no two Schemes ever differed 
more widely in their intention, effect, and 
consequences. 

He then stated the difference between 


the present Scheme, and that which he. 


had proposed. This'Scheme, he observed, 
is compulsory, mine was optional. On 
the former occasion, money was prepared ; 
on this, it was yet to be raised. My Scheme 
laid the foundation, this reverses the whole 
system of the Sinking-Fund. Mine was 
founded upon converting numbers of years 
at higher rates, into perpetuities at lower 
rates. This plan establishes terms of years 
at higher rates, in lieu of perpetuities at 
lower rates, after an expiration of twenty 
years of the former terms. This was in- 
tended to lock up the Sinking-Fund for 
several years, of which the shortest term 
was not less than twelve, and the longest 
forty-seven. During this time, all reduc- 
tion of interest would be prevented, all 
abolition of taxes rendered impracticable, 
and a necessity imposed of laying fresh 
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burthens in case of emergency. Whereas 
mine had a contrary tendency; a million 
of the debt might be annually discharged, 
or some of the existing taxes might be 
abolished, or the imposition of fresh taxes 
prevented, by applying the surplusses of 
the a und to the current service. 

The declared intention of the Bill is, to 
give ease to the subject; and the title spe- 
cifies immediate ease. But its tendency is 
calculated to violate this very principle, 
and to falsify the title, for no ease can be 
given, until the reduction has taken place, 
and that event is distant, uncertain, and 
precarious. In fact, the present disadvan- 
tages of the Scheme proposed by the ho- 
nourable gentleman, evidently appear from 
the affectation with which he expatiated 
on his love to posterity. For certain it is, 
that his Scheme cannot benefit the present 
generation, butits salutary effects will prin- 
cipally be confined to those who are yet 
unborn. 


Sir John Barnard answered in substance 
as follows : 


I am very much obliged to the hon. 
gentleman, Sir, and therefore I thank 
him for vindicating me from the impu- 
tation of having had any private con- 
versation with him, or of having ever had 
any concert with him; and if he is afraid 
lest people should suspect his having had 
a hand in the Scheme | proposed to you, I 
shall be equally just to him by declaring, 
I never had any private conversation with 
him about it, nor did I so much as ask his 
approbation or consent to what I was to 
offer; but as to the Scheme as it now stands, 
every gentleman that hears me knows, 
it is very different from what I offered ; 
and every one likewise knows that the new 
model, which is the model. we have now 
before us, if it was not offered by 
the hon. gentleman himself, it was at 
least offered by some of his friends, and 
what they proposed was agreed to by other 
gentlemen, in order that we might have 
their assistance in carrying it through. 
Therefore the Scheme now before you 
cannot properly be called mine; and it is 
very remarkable, that all the objections 
made to the Bill, are only to those articles 
and clauses of it, which relate to the im- 
provements and additions made to my 


scheme, by the hon. gentlemari’s friends. . - 


Mr. John Howe stood up, and; among 
other things, took notice, ,That the 
scheme then before them seemed to be 
like a bastard-child that had several re~ 
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puted fathers, neither of whom would own 
it; for his part, he said, he thought it a 
very hopeful child, and therefore if no 
other gentleman would take it as his own, 
he would; for he did not doubt of the 
child’s thriving, and if he did, it would be 
an honour to its parents. . | 

. The Speakers in this debate, were as fol- 
lows; viz. For committing the Bill, Sir 
John Barnard, Sir Wilfred Lawson, the lord 
Baltimore, Mr. John Howe, Sir Thomas 
Sanderson, Master of the Rolls, Mr. Sandys, 
sir William Windhan, sir Edward Bacon. 
Against committing the Bill, sir Robert 
‘Walpole, sir Charles Wager, Mr. Sloper, 
Mr. alderman Heathcote, Mr. Knight, 
Mr. Burrel, colonel Bladen, Mr. Bowles, 
Mr. Oglethorpe, the lord Sundon, and 
air William Yonge. Upon the ques- 
fion’s being put, it was carried in the ne- 
gative, by 249 against 134; which put an 
end to the affair for this session. 


_ ProcrEpincs in THE LoRDS RELA- 
TING TO THE MuRDER oF CapTAIN Por- 
TEOUS: AND THE BILL AGAINST THE 
Provost anp City or Epinsurcn.*] 
March 8. The duke of Newcastle pre- 


' * See vol. 9, p. 1274, Note. 

‘* The Speech from, the throne noticed the 
tate disturbances, but without any specific men- 
tion of the Tumult at Edinburgh. It was an- 
swered by loyal addresses from both Houses, 
expressing their abhorrence of such outrages, 
and their resolution to support the royal au- 
thority in suppressing all riotous and seditious 
attempts, which threatened the very being of 
the constitution. The minister, however, 
seems to have been embarrassed in what man- 
ner to introduce the inquiry. Fortunately, 
lord Carteret relieved him from this dilemma. 
Although he was in violent opposition to the 
measures of administration, yet he justly 
thought that the indignity committed against 
the established government, should not remain 
unpunished. He accordingly referred to that 
part of the Speech which alluded to the Tu- 
mults in various parts of the kingdom. After 
arguing that these riots did not proceed from 
disaffection to government, and complaining, 
that not#ithstanding the power with which the 
civil magistrate was armed, the military force 
had been employed in suppressing them, he 
adverted to the murder of captain Porteous, 
which he particularly stigmatised as a most 


atrocious deed ; observing that the conspiracy | 


which had effected it was the more dreadful, 

because it was concerted and executed with 

great deliberation and method, and was at- 

tended with no other disorder. 

opinion, that some citizens of Edinburgh had 

been concerned in the murder ; that the ma- 
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sented to the House, according to the 
fourth and fifth Resolutions of Feb. 10, an 
authentic copy of the Trial of captain Por- 
teous, andal] the proceedings relating there- 
unto; and also the Accounts transmitted 
hither of the Murder of captain Porteous, 


gistrates had encouraged the riot, ahd that the 
city bad forfeited its charter; he concluded 
with expressing hopes that an inquiry would 
be made into the particulars and circumstances 
of the case. ; 
‘‘ The duke of Newcastle and the lord chan- 
cellor, after contending for the necessity of 
employing the military force in suppressing 
riots and putting the laws in execution, and 
justifying the reprieve of captain Porteous, did 
not resist or promote the investigation proposed 
by lord Carteret ; they only argued for a ge- 
neral inquiry into the causes and circumstances 
of the riot, and not for a specific inquiry into 
the disturbances. Carteret, in reply, main- 
tamed the necessity of a particular inquiry, and: 
of confining it to the Tumult at Edinburgh. 
The earl of Ilay, after opposing the forfeiture. 
of the charter, and observing that the outrages 
had originated from disaffection to government, 
declaring himself in favour of a particular in- 
quiry, and expressed his readiness to join in 


“any proposition for that purpose. A motion 


was accordingly made by Carteret, for the at- 
tendance of the magistrates, and other per- 
sons who could give the necessary information, 
and for an address to the King, that copies of 


the trial ef captain Rorteous, and the account 


ofthe murder, should be laid before the House. 

‘In consequence of this motion, which 
passed. without opposition, the respective docu- 
ments were produced. In examining the pro- 
ceedings of the trial, it plainly appeared that 
Porteous was fully justified, fein the princi-- 
ples of self-defence, in firing upon the mob, 
and that the reprieve granted by the queen 
was founded on Saw and justice; and as the 
constitution of the criminal law in Scotland was 
different from that in England, it appeared in- 
comprehensible to most of the peers, that a 
person could be condemned to death, upon a 
verdict so inconsistent with common justice, 
Accordingly, it was suggested by Carteret, to 
declare the verdict erroneous ; this proposal 
was opposed by the earl of lay and the lord: 
chancellor, and no motion was made. 

‘* Having thus justified the preceedings of 
government, the next object was to discover 
those who were concerned in the murder, and 
tu punish all who either concerted or connived. 
atit. The magistrates of Edinburgh, the com- 
mander in chief of the forces, Lindsay, mem- 
ber for the city, as well as the Scots judges, 
were severally and separately examined at the 
bar. Their allegations, however, were con- 
fused! and unsatisfactory ; but proofs appeared. 
that the magistrates had not been sufficiently 
active in preventing the rising of the mob, or 


in suppressing it when excited. Yet no legal | 
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and what passed thereupon; together 
with the Orders and Directions sent 
from hence relating thereunto ; as likewise 
a copy of the Reprieve of the said captain, 
granted by her Majesty as Guardian of the 
Kingdom. ‘And on March 10, the several 


evidence was ebtained to convict them, nor did 
it appear that any of the citizens had been ac- 
cessary to the murder, and not a ‘single person 
was discovered who had been concerned in it. 
Notwithstanding this deficiency, the majority 
of the peers thought it necessary to bring in a 
Billof Pains and Penalties acainst the provost 
and city, for conniving at, or not preventing 
the perpetration of s6 atrocious a deed. 

« The Bill was opipésed in a very animated 

ech by the duke of Argyle, who contended 
that it was an er post factolaw, punishing a 
whole community for crimes within the reach 
of the inferior courts of justice. lt was never- 
theless carried by a majority of 54 against 22, 
and sent down to the Commons, under the title 
of ‘An Act to disable Alexander Wilson, 
‘ esquire, from taking, holding, or enjoyingany 
‘ office or place of magistracy, in the city of 
‘ Edinburgh, or elsewhere, in Great Britain, 
‘ for insprisoning the said Alexander Wilson, 
‘ and for abolishing the guard kept up in the 
‘ said city, commonly called the town guard ; 
‘and for taking away the gates of the Nether 
‘ Bow Port of the said city, and keeping epen 
‘ the same.’ | | 

‘‘ Such was the title, and such were the pe- 
nalties ef this famous Bill, as it was sent tothe 
Commons, It is certain, the ministerial party 
in the House of Peers, had not theroughly con- 
sidered the nature of the Scottish constitution, 
as leftby the Act of Union ; nor was the evi- 
dence sufficient for justifying the severities 
contained in the Bill. Wilson, the lord provost, 
was a weak well-meaning man, and had acted 
to the best of his courage and capacity ; and 
the greatest imputation fixed on him by evi- 
denee, was his not having been active in arming 
the citizens the day before the riot had hap- 
pened, when only vague rumours were whis- 
pered. With respect to the penalties inflicted 
upon the city of Edinburgh, . doubts were 
raised whether they could regularly be im- 
posed, even by a British parliament, consist- 
ently with the articles of Union. 

‘* Accordingly, the opposition was violent 
and strenuous ; most of the persons who had 
appeared at the House of Lords, were again 
examined before the Commons ;_ petitions were 
received, and counsel heard against the Bill. 
The Scottish members who were affected by 
the stigma to be affixed on their capital, and 
looked upon the question as a national concern, 
uniformly opposed, and many of them, parti- 
cularly Danean Forbes, the Jord advocate of 
Scotland, displayed great abilities. On every 
reading it produced fresh debates, and in one 
instance, was carried only by the casting voice 
of colonel Bladen, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, 
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persons’ attended according to order, and 
were called to the bar and swom: after 
which the House resolved itself into a:com- 
mittee, to consider of the affair, and agreed 
to fifteen several Questions or Interrague 
tories, upon which the Lord Provest and 


‘* Walpole spoke only on the first reading, 
and then he said but a tew werds in reply to 
those who objected to the Bill, because it ori- 
ginated in the House of Lords. He observed, 
that he was as jealous of their right as any 
other gentleman could be, but thought too- 
scrupulous a jealousy at this time might be at-: 
tended with the worst consequences. In reply 
to an observation of Duncan Forbes, that ten. 
derness ought to be shewn to the corporations | 
and boroughs which thé Commons represented, 
especially those of Scotland, he urged that the 
commitment of the Bill “was the greatest mark 
of tenderness vahuch could be shewn. It was 
to punish, in an exemplary manner, a practice 
that had been too much encouraged ; a prac- 


tice, which if not suppressed, must destroy the 


right ofall corporations, and perhaps abolish 
the privileges of the House, and. the very ferm. - 
of the constitution. He concluded, by saying,- 
that gentlerhen would not oppose the Bill with- 
out better reasons than any that had yet ap- 
peared. He did net enter into‘the merits, or 
discuss the proofs of the objections urged by 
the Scottish lawyers, but left those points to 
be argued by the attorney aud solicitor general. — 
He bv no means made ita ministerial questivn. 
Ta the House of Lords, seme of his friends 
bad promoted and others resisted it, and on one 
question, the duke of Newcastle and bord ch 7 
cellor Hardwicke had voted on different sides. 
The same circumstance occurred in the House 
of Commons. Some.of the most violent -op- 
posers of government befriended the Bill, and 
others absented themselves while it was de- 
pending. He was most anxious that the queen 
should be justified for granting the reprieve, 
and that some punishment should be inflicted 
on the magistrates, as an example to deter 
others, and to render the civil power respon- 
sible for outrages committed in their jurisdic- 
tion: a salutary and essential act or Oey: 

‘¢ When these pomts were gamed, he was 
not inched to erforce the penalties. He suf- 
fered therefore the Bill to be modified and mi- 
tigated. That part which ordered the aboli- 
tion of the city guard, and the demolitien of 
the gates, was omitted, and in the whole was 
reduced to an act ‘ For disabling Alexander 
‘ Wilson, the provost, from taking, holding, or 
‘ enjoying, any office, or place of magistracy, 
‘in the city of Edinburgh, or elsewhere, an. 
‘ Great Britain, and for imposing a fine upon 
‘ the said corporation, of 2,000#. for the benefit 
‘ of the widow of Porteous.’ The Biil, how- 
ever, thus mitigated and rendered stingless, 
met with unceasing opposition, and after having 
narrowly escaped being thrown out, was sent 


back to the Lords, who agreed to the amend-. 


A 
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foar bailiffs of the city of Edinburgh in the | to be examined in relation to the Murder 


year 1736, were examined. The same 
day, a Message was sent to the Commons, 
desiring they would give leave to lieu- 
tenant-general Wade and Patrick Lindsay, 
esq. members of that House, ‘to attend, 


ments, and it finally received the royal assent. 
- 6¢ While this act was in agitation, another 
passed the Lords, and was sent down to the 
Commons, ‘ For the more effectual bringing 
‘to justice, any persons concerned in the bar- 
¢ barous murder of captain Juhu Porteous, and 
‘ punishing such as shall knowingly conceal 
‘any of the said offenders.’ This Bill was of 
a severe nature, and was directed to be read, for 
a stated time, by the established clergy of 
Scotland, in their pulpits,. every Sunday. 
Amongst other clauses, it contained an indem- 
nity to any person who was concerned in the 
murder, provided he discovered and convicted 
an accomplice, before the first of February. 
This clause was added to the Bill by the Com- 
mons, as was also anotber, promising ‘ a re- 
¢ ward of 200/. to any one who should discover, 
Sand convict, by their evidence, any person 
¢ concerned inthe murder.’ . These provisions 
were by many thought too severe, and censured 
as giving too great encouragement to inform- 
ers. The Scots, when the act was read to 
them, treated it with the utmost contempt ; 
and though many thousands were publicly 
concerned in the murder, and some of them 
tried, yet none were legally convicted. These 
proceedings augmented the unpopularity of the 
minister, by inflaming the resentment of 
Scotland, and facilitated the efforts of the duke 
of Argyle, to return, at the next. elections, a 
majority of the Scots members in favour of op- 
position.”? Coxe’s Walpole. 


The following important Documents are 
taken from Coxe’s Memoirs of sir Robert 
Walpole : 


Mason Genera Movie ro THe Duke of 
| NEWCASTLE. 


On the Murder of Captain Porteous. 


‘© My Lord; Edinburgh, Sept. 9, 1736: 

“¢ J think it my duty to acquaint your grace 
with what happened here last Tuesday night, 
about a quarter ofan hour after ten. Being 
then in my bed, colonel Pears, who commands 
. lieutenant-general Sabine’s regiment in the 
Cannongate, came and told me he heard there 
was a great disturbance in the city, on which I 
immediately ordered him to assemble the six 


companies quartered here, and to parade them | 


near the guard in the Cannongate, and to send 
for the three Companies from Leith, which 
- ‘was dove with as much expedition as possible, 
for some of the companies are quartered a great 
distance from the Cannongate, I dressed 
myself assoon as possible in order to join the 
regiment. I was scarce dressed when Mr. 


s 


of Porteous; and Major Poole, whose name: 


had been mentioned in the aforesaid exa- 
mination, was ordered to attend on Wed- 
nesday then next. ° 


‘March 16. Thomas Young, treasurer of | 


Lindesay came to me, and told me there was a __ 


great mob in the city. 

‘Jt then wanted but fourteen minutes of 
eleven. He assured me they bad got pos- 
session of the city gates, and that with much 
difficulty he got out at a small wicket, and was 
obliged to come round by the King’s Park. He 
made no demand of a guard to assist them ; 
but I told him I had ordered the regiment to 
be under arms, but that I conld not force any 
of the town gates, or give orders for attacking 
the mob, without a legal authority from the 
Lord Justice Clerk, or some other of the lords 
of the justiciary, for it was from one of them I 
had received all orders relating to the military, 
since I came into the country. I then asked 
Mr. Lindesay if Lord Justice Clerk or any other 
of the lords of the justiciary were in town. 
His answer was, that neither the Justice Clerk 
or lord Royston was in town, but lord New-: 
hall was; but there was no getting to him ; 
on which, knowing the Justice Clerk lived but 


two miles and a half off the town, I desired. 


Mr, Lindesay to write immediately to him for 
his directions, what he would have the troops 
do; and sent the letter by my own servant, 
who galloped all the way. My lord being in 
bed, he got no answer from him till near one 
of the clock. The letter was directed to Mr. 
Lindesay, so I never saw the answer ; and long 
before it came, the poor man was hanged by 
the mob. By what I since hear he was exe- 
cuted before Mr. Lindesay came to my house, 
for they got him out of prison a little after ten. 
‘“‘ It wasa great oversight that the poor man 
was not put into the castle as soon as his re- 
prieve came for him, that being the only place 
to secure him from the rage of the mob. This. 
unheard-of barbarity had been concerting se- 
veral days; and 1 am surprised the magis- 
trates were not more upon their guard. The 
town soldiers, instead of resisting, delivered 
their arms to the mob. ‘The turnkey of the 
prison owned he had a hint given him in the 
morning that the prison would be attempted to 
be broke open that night, and that he acquainted 
the gaoler of it, and desired him to make it 
known to the lord provost, that care might be 
taken to prevent it. The magistrates were 
drinking together in the parliament-close when 
the mob first assembled, but did not take care 
to read the proclamation, which was a very 
great neglect inthem. On their suspecting 
the mob would rise that night, the care of the 
pa next to the Cannongate ougbt to have 
een immediately put under the guard of the 
king’s forces, and then the communication 


hetween the city and suburbs would have been 


kept open. oo, . © 
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the city of Edinburgh in the year 1736, 
whose name had likewise been mentioned 
in the aforesaid Examination, was ordered 
’ to attend, if in town ; and on the 17th, the 
House, having again resolved itself into 
the said Committee, agreed to eleven Ques- 


‘‘ T have to add, that had the troops forced 
their way into the town by demolishing one of 
the gates, without a legal authority, your 
grace would soon have had a terrible complaint 
from the magistrates. The regiment here are 
souch fatigued, having lain twe nights on their 
arms. I cannot but mention to your grace 
that this is the third prisoner, within the me- 
mory of man, that has been taken out of a tal- 
booth bere, and barbarously murdered by the 
mub. They charge me with procuring Por- 


teous’s reprieve, and threaten to murder me in. 


my bed, or set fire to my house; but I despise 
them all. ido not hear that any of the crimi- 
nals are yet apprehended, though well known 
by many of the inhabitants uf the town.” 


Narrative of the Tumult at Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday the Tth day of September 1736. 
Sent by Andrew Fletcher (Lord Chief 
Justice Clerk) to the duke of Newcastle. 


“ Friday, the 3d of September, the lords of 
usticiary served an order upon the magistrates, 
Antimating a reprieve for John Porteous, for six 
weeks. On Saturday, the 4th, there was a 
surmize that a mob intended to set fire to the 
prison on Wednesday night, the 8th of Sep- 
tember, if Porteous was not executed that day 
pursuant to his sentence. This was carefully 
wnquired into by the magistrates, but they 
could not discover any foundation for the re- 
one On Tuesday the 7th, about a quarter 
before ten at night, the magistrates had notice 
that afew boys had seized the drum of the 
‘suburb of Westport, and beat it in the Grass- 
market, within the city. About six minutes 
before ten they sent to the captain of the guard, 
to have his guard immediately under arms; 
but a few minutes before the clock struck ten, 
a.mob suddenly rushed in upon and surprized 
‘the guard, and at once drove them from the 
guard-room and seized all their arms, being 
90 firelocks in number, besides several Locha- 
‘ber axes, and distributed them among them- 
selves, and almost at the same time made 
- themselves masters of all the gates of the city. 
‘“ The lord provost and magistrates hereupon 
immediately dispatched Patrick Lindesay, esq. 
Jate provost of Edinburgh, to general Moyle. 
‘This gentleman, who was well known to the 
‘general, finding the Nether Bow Port shut, 
‘and in possession of the mob, made shift, to 
get out at the Potter Row Port, and went 
threugh the park, and got to the general’s 
‘honse at Abbay-hill a quarter before eleven. 
“The general, having notice before of the mob 
at the Nether Bow, had ordered all the men in 
‘the Cannongate-and Westport to be under 
arms ; and upon provost Lindesay’s applica- 
[ VOL. x, | ve : 
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tions or Interrogatories, upon which cap- 
tain Lynd, who was captain of the city- 
guard of Edinburgh, the night Porteous 
was murdered, was examined; after which 
the Lord Provost was again called in, and 
examined as to any, and what endeavours 


tion, likewise ordered up the three Companies 
from Leith, to join those in the Cannongate; 
but in regard that all the gates were locked up 
and barricaded By the mob, refused to allow 
any man to march without a warrant from the 
Lord Justice Clerk, or a lord justiciary, whe 
baffpened then to be all out of town. : 
** Immediately after the mob had seized the 
guard, they attacked the gaol; and the mae 
gistrates, with several of the me:ubers of coun- 
cil and deacons of crafts, attempted to disperse 
them ; but the mob threw stones so violently 
at them, and threatened to fire, they having 
furnished themselves with shot by breaking 
open the shop of one Alexander Dunning, 
wherewith they had loaded the pieces they 
had seized in the guard ; and having wounded 
several of those who attended the lord provost 
and magistrates with stones, Lochaber axes, 
and hutts of muskets, obliged them to retire. 
' The mob, finding themselves absolutely 
masters, immediately set fire to the prison 
gate, and in about an hour it was so much 
consumed by the fire that the mob beat it to 
pieces, and rushed into the prison, seized the 
turokeys withiv, and forced them to open 
every ward in the prison, dismissed all the pri- 
soners, and then laid hold of Fy hia Porteous, 
dragged him down stairs, and hurried him up 
the Lawn Market-street, down the West Bow 
to the Grass-market, where they broke open a 
shop, and took out a coil of ropes, and tied 
one end of it about his neck, and threw the 
other over a dyer’s tree hard by the common 
pare of execution, and pulled him up and 
anged bim. About a quarter before twelve 
o’clock at night, several attempts were made 
to take down the body, but the mob beat every 
one who made such a proposal, till about day- 
break a few qembers of the council and some 
neighbours got the body taken down, and 
laid it in the Grey Friar’s church.” 


AnpReW FLETCHER To THE Duke or New- 
CASTLE. — | 


_“ My Lord Duke, Sept. 16, 1736. 

“ Yesternight I bad the honour of your 
grace’s letter of the 12th instant ; and in obe- 
dience to her majesty’s commands, this morn- 
ing I met with the magistrates of this city to 
consult’ the proper measures for restoring and 
preserving the peace of the city, and for dis- 


covering the authors and actors of the late 
‘wicked and audacious proceedings. Besides — 


the precautions I jiad the honour to acquaint 
your grace by my last. had been taken for 
maintaining the peace of the city, by order. of 
the magistrates and. common council, two 
Companies of the Treined Bands, consisting 
[0]. ao an 
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had been used by him, to discover th ose 
concerned in the muurder of Porteous; and 
as to some other matters which had oc- 
eurred after that riot; and the abovemen- 
tioned Patrick Lindsay, esq. having ‘had 
leave from the Commons, did attend, and 


of about 200 burgesses and inhabitants, have 
kept guard every night, attended by one of the 
magistrates, and are to do so while there re- 
mains any suspicion of disturbance ; and they 
are all furnished with firelocks and bayonets 
from the city’s armory. As the soldiers ef the 
city guard are so intimidated that ee are 
unfit for service, which evidently contributed 
to the insojence of the mub, an order is made 
by the magistrates to dismiss them, and inlist 
able bodied men fit for the service. They 
were generally old decayed tradesmen or day 
Jabourers: and if a method could be fallen on 
to supply this guard at once with well disci- 
plined men from the regiments of foot in Scot- 
Jand, F humbly. think it would contribute 
greatly to strengthen the hands of the magis- 
trates in maintaining the peace of the city. 
The present guard consists of three serjeants, 
three corporats, and about eighty private men. 
here has. been-no disturbance ‘since the 7th, 
hor do I apprehend any till such time as some 
of the guilty come to be apprebended, and 
then we must be upon our best guard. 

‘‘ As this outrage was committed not by an 
ordinary sort of mob guided by sudden rage, 
but by a well contrived scheme, executed hy 
& cool resolute gang, taking evidently to them- 
selves duthority over the mob, and restraining 
them from every folly but the wickedness they 


had determined to perpetrate, to which they ' 


kept, them close at work ; there is great rea- 
son to believe that some of that abandoned 


gang of smugglers had a chief hand in all this. | 
One of the first things they were observed to 


do was to liberate two smugzlers then in prison 3 


and all this being done in the night time, 


though some moon light, it was not easy for 


bystanders to know persons in the least dis- . 


guise. Some of the magistrates and I have 
spoke with several persons who were eye-wit- 
nesses to most of the tragical scenes, and yet 
did not know one of the actors, though they 
spoke to someofthem. I have got some hints 
of some of the principal actors, but doubt 
much of getting evidence against them, except 
from such as if they were not actors were at 
least abettors, and they will never speak out, 1 
am afraid, unless they be assured of their par- 
don, and also some encouragement of living 
elsewhey, in case, as they all dread, they 
could not live here, if they make any discovery. 
As there .is an end of government, if such 
practices be suffered to escape punishment, and 
as it is of the greatest consequence to discover 
the contrivers of this barbarity, all methods 
are set agoing to make the discovery, of which 
1 shall from time to time take the liberty to 


Ucquaint your grace. I have, in obedience to 
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ries 
was examined as to his knowledge, of what 


-happened relating to this affair; as 


also general Moyle, commander in chief 

of his Majesty’s forees m Scotland, at the 

time this affair happened. | 
March 18. Colonel Duroure, lieuts 


her Majesty’s commands, sent an express to 
the lord advocate to come immediately to 
Edinburgh.*. I bad formerly wrote to the soli- 
citor general, and bave his answer that he is to 
be here to-morrow. May I beg your grace to 
assure her Majesty that I shall, with dutiful 
zeal, endeavour to obey her commands, by 
doing all that lies in my power to preserve ‘th 
the most effectual manner the peace of the city 
of Edinburgh ?”” ye Ss Bee 


Tue Ear or Jnay To srr Ropert WarPors. 
- On the Assassination of Cuptain Porteous. - 


6 Sir, Edinburgh, Oct. 16, 

“‘ J have not writ to you since I came here, 
because 1 almost every post gave the duke of 
Newcastle an account of any thing that vcs 
curred, and there remained nothing-to t 
you with that could deserve your attention. It 
is a great concern to me to find it so difficult 
hitherto to make discoveries of the murderers. 
I am sure there is all the pains taken in: it. 


| that is possible, and 1 never before had the 


pleasure to see all the king’s servants here act 
so uniformly together in the discharge of their 
duty. On the other side, the secret patrons of 
the mob seem to be as busy in preparing false 
evidence to acquit the criminals as we all cam 
be to bring them to justice. They that are ia 
prison have already im their mouths the names 
of persons who, they say, will swear to thetr 
innocence, that 1s, their accomplices in thé 
murder will easily perjure themselves to save 
their friends. The most shocking circum-« 
stance is, that it plainly appears the bigts 
flyers of our Scotch church have made this in- 


famous rourder a point of conscience. One of 


the actors went strait away toa country church, 
where the Sacrament was given a vast ¢ 

of people, as the fashion is here, and there 
boasted of what he had done. All the towet 
rank of the people who have distinguished 
themselves by pretences. to a superior sanctity, 
speak of this murder as the hand of God doing 
justice ; and my endeavours to punish murs 
derers are called grievous persecutions. I have 
eonversed with several of the parsons, and { 
observe that none of those who are of the high 
party will call any crime the mob can commit 
by its proper name. Their manner of talking; 
were it universal, would extirpate religion out 
of the world for the good of human suciety $ 
and indeed I could hardly have given credit 
to the public reports of the temper of these 
saints, if I had not myself been witness of it, 
and been admonished by one of them to have 
regard to the divine attribute of mercy (in Enga 
lish) te protect the rebels and murderers. .> “* 
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colonel tothe regiment of foot commanded 
by lieut. general Whetham, was ordered 
to attend, his name having been mentioned 
in the former examinations ; and the same 
day a motion was made by lord Lovell, 
That the Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland 
be ordered to attend. The reason of this 
motion was founded upon a Letter of lieut. 
general Wade’s then on their table, from 
which it appeared, that it would be neces- 
sary for them to examine the Lord Justice 
Clerk, and as the session would not pro- 
ba ly last long, they ought to send for him 
as soon as possible.. To which it was 
added, that it appeared likewise from the 
trial of Porteous, then on their table, that it 
would be necessary to examine the Lord 
Justice Clerk, who was the chief and pre- 
siding judge upon that trial. | 

- To this it was answered, That the order- 
ing of any particular gentleman to attend, 
would be a sort of impeachment upon his 
character, which was a slur they ought nat 


‘¢ Under these and other difficulties, parti- 
eularly the dread all the common people. are 
in of being murdered if they make discoveries, 
the a eet goes slowly on ; but 1 cannot but 
«hope that by degrees this matter will come to 
light. I have bad great difficulty to prevent 
mischief between general Moyle and Mr. 
“Lindesay. Moyle says that Lindesay wasdrunk, 
and never asked hisassistance, Lindesay says 

that ‘be told him he came from the magistrates 
‘to ask his assistance. I have, as far as it was 
Ja my power, enjoined silence upon this. sub- 
ject, or any other of the like nature. The be- 
haviour of the magistrates was certainly worse 
than can well be imazined, and some of them, 
I have reason to suspect, were wilfully neg- 
Jectful ; and at the late elections at Michael- 
mas endeavoured to do all the mischief they 
‘could. 'I' spoke to several of the present ma- 
gistrates the other day, and told them that if 
- they could not or would not show the people of 
England that the peace of the city of Edin- 
burgh can be maifitained, and such vile crimi- 
nals be detected and brought to justice, I was 
apprehensive that the parliament would apply 
Temedies very disagreeable to them; and, 
‘upon such an occasion as this, none of their 
friends would be able to protect them. They 
promised me to show such a spirit as to clear 
them of all imputation of want of zeal in the 
support of the laws. There shall be an expe- 
riment made in two days. A proposal shall be 
made to them by one of their members, to make 
an order of their town council for the exami- 
nation of every merchant and every tradesman 
io the city concerning the apprentices and ser- 
‘vants they bad on the day of the tumult, and 
‘who have absconded since : this will be of use 
any ways in the further. progress of the 
affair. a, . 
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to threw. upen any gentleman, without 
some appearance of guilt; for, as they 
would scorn to skreen any man against 
whom there appeared the lvast suspicion, . 
so they would scorn to attack any man in 
an indirect manner. That, as to the Letter 
upon their table, they could not properly 
make it a foundation for any order, till they 
had examined general Wade himself as to 
the contents; and asto the trial of Por- 
teous, the Lord Justice Clerk wa’ but 
one, of four or five judges then upon 
the bench, and ought not therefore to be 
ae to answer singly for any part of that 
trial. in 

The motion was supported by the duke 
of Montague, lord Carteret, and lord Ba- 
thurst ; and opposed by the earl of Ilay, 
the lord Hervey, the duke of Newcastle, 
the duke of Argyle, and the earl of War- 
wick; and the duke of Newcastle having 
moved to adjourn, the question was put, 
and carried for phen. Contents pre- 
sent 45, Proxies 20,—65. Not Contents pre- 
sent 39, Proxies 9,—48. Although the 
other motion was not then agreed to, yet 
as the Lord. Justice Clerk was the chief of- 
ficer of state in Scotland, at the time of 
Porteous’s murdet, and consequently the 
chief person entrusted with the civil go- 
vernment of the country; and as it ap- 
peared by all the examinations, that he 
was neither in town when that mob hap- 
pened, nor came to town when he was ap- 
prized of the tumult, though very near to 
it, it is probable this motion would have 
been revived, and agreed to as soon as 
general Wade should be examined. How- 
ver, on Monday following the duke of 
Newcastle moved, That the aforesaid Lord 
Justice Clerk, together with the lord Dun 
and the lord Royston, the two senior 
judges of that court, be ordered to attend; 
which motion was agreed to. 

Lieut. General Wade, and several others 
were afterwards examined, and the Com- 
mittee having considered their examina- 
tions, came to several Resolutions, which 
were reported and agreed to, April 3. 
Whereupon Alexander Wilson, esq. the 
aforesaid Lord Provost of Edinburgh, was 
ordered to be taken into the custody of 
the gentleman-usher of the black-rod: but 
upon April 19, following, he was admitted 
to bail,-in order to prepare himself for 
being heard by his counsel, and the following 
Bill was ordered to be brought in, * To dis- 
‘ able the said Alexander Wilson, esq. from 


taking, holding, or enjoying any. Office or 


‘ Place of Magistracy in the City of Edin» 


a 
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© bargh, ‘or dsewhere in Great Britain : 
‘and for itnprisoning ‘the said Alexander 
© Wilson; and for abolishing the Guard 
¢ kept up im the said City, commonly called 


~ ©the ‘Town-Guard ; and for taking away 


“the gates of thé Nether-Bow-Port of the 
* said City; and keeping open the same.’ ' 
- Whereas upon Tuesday the 7th day 
of September, in the year of our Lord 
1736, there was a most seditious and out- 
ragéous riot in the City of Edinburgh, in 
thet part of Gréat Britain called Scotland, 
notoriously ‘concerted and carried on by 
great numbers of wicked, disorderly and 
blood-thirsty persons, who did with ‘open 


force-and violence, seize the arms of the 


€ity-guard, possess themselves of the city- 
gates, and by setting fire to, and breaking 

ypen the door of the Tolbooth of the said 
city; did unlawfully and audaciously rescue 
and'set at Jarge several criminals therein 
tonfined : and whereas captain John Por- 
teous, then a prisoner there under sentence 
of death, but graciously reprieved by the 
queen’s most excellent Majesty, as guar- 
dian of the realm, was by the said rioters 
in a cruel‘manner dragged from the said 
prison, and most barbarously hanged by 
the neck, and murdered in manifest viola- 
tion of the public peace, in defiance and 
subversion of legal government, in high 
contempt of our sovereign lord the king, 
and his laws; and to the most presumptuous 
and unparalleled obstruction’ of the royal 
‘mercy ; and whetfeas, for some time before 
the committing of the said murder and 
riot, it’ was commonly reported in the said 
‘City of Edinburgh, that some atrocious 
fact would be attempted, which, by proper 
care in the magistrates, citizens and in- 
habitants of the said city, might have been 
Aledo notwithstanding which Alex. 
‘Wilson, esq. then actually resident in the 
said City, and’ now Provost of the said 
City, and fully apprised of the said wicked 
design, did not take any precautions to 
prevent the said murder and riot, nor use 
the proper or necessary means to suppress 
the same, or to preserve the peace of the 
paid City; or after the perpet: tion of the 
‘gaid fact, to discover, apprehend or secure 
the authors, actors’ or abettors thereof, in 
fhanifest violation of the trust and duty of 
his office ‘of chief magistrate of the said 
‘City ; nor were any means or endeavours 
‘wsed by the citizens and inhabitants of the 


‘said City, te prevent or suppress the said 


‘notorious riet, orto ‘hinder the said inhu- 
nan and barbarous murder, or to discover 
‘the persous concerned therein, in order-to. 
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bring them ‘to justice: now, in order to 
express the highest detestation and abhor-. 
rence of the said murder and riot, and te 
the ‘end that ‘the said enermious imisbe- 
haviours and neglects of duty, herein-be- 
fore mentioned, may not go’ unpunished, 
and that other persons may not presume, 
through hopes ‘of impunity, to be guilty of 
the like of the future : be.it enacted by the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons. im 
this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same,. ‘That the said 
Alex. Wilson be, and he is hereby, from 
and immediately after the passing this act 
disabled and made imcapable'to have, hold, 
exercise or enjoy the said office of provost 
ofthe said City of Edinburgh: and. that 
he the said Alex. Wilson be, and :he ‘is 
hereby for ever hereafter, ‘disabled, and 
rendered incapable, to have, -hold,:.ex- 
ercise, or enjoy any office or place:of :nzm 


-gistracy in the said City of Edinburghs or 


elsewhere in Great Britam. . -: 


"6 And it is farther enacted by theautho- 


rity aforesaid, That a new Provest be .ini- 
mediately chosen in the room -of:the said 
Alex. Wilson, in the same. manher, as i? 
the said Alex. Wilson was naturally dead; 
and that he the said Alex. Wilson shall bre 
detained and kept in closeand safe custody 


without bail or mainprize during the: space 


of (one‘whole year ) to be secounted: from 
the day of passing ‘this act,m any gaol or 
prison within the kingdom of Great Britain, 
to the custody of the gaoler or .keepér 
whereof the said: Alex. Wilson shall from 
time to time be committed, in pursuance of 
this act, by any warrant under the hand 
and seal of any secretary of state of: his 
Majesty, his heirs, or successors, which 
warrant or warrants any secretary of state 
for the time being, is hereby authorised 
and empowered to make. i. 
‘¢ And whereas the said City of .Edin- 
burgh hath, for many years past, kept u 
amilitary guard called the Towa Gaant: 
which upon the said late unhappy occasion 


_has appeared to be of no use: and whereas 


fer want of an open communieation be- 
tween the said city, anda place catied tite 
Cannongate, adjoining thereto, wicked antl 


disorderly personsare the moré enceurzged 


(especially in the night, when:the Gates 
of the Nether-Bow Port of ‘the said: City 
are shut) to attempt to commits disexders 
and riots in:the said City: and:whereasat 
is just and -neoeksary, thatzthe power of 
keeping up the said guard should*beaakem 
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‘away, and that the said Nether-Bow Port 
should be kept open :. be it farther enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, That from and 
after the: lst day of July 1737, the said 
military guard, commonly called the Town- 
_ Guard, be taken away, .and abolished, and 
no longer kept up; any law, statute, pre- 
‘acription, or usage to the contrary in any 
wise notwithstanding : and that the then 
Provost and bailiffs of Edinburgh, on or 
before the said let. day of July 1737, shall 
eausethe said Gates of the Nether-Bow Port 
to be taken down, and that the communi- 
cation between the said City and Cannon- 
gate, be for ever hereafter kept open, both 
_ by night and by day; any law or usage to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 
- .April4. The above Bill was read a first 
time, and ordered to be read asecond time, 
‘the Lord Provost, and the city of Edin- 
burgh, being admitted to be heard by their 
- counsel against the Bill, upon its second 
weading, == : 
+ Apri26. After several lords had spoken 
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As tothe first, my Lords, by that inten 
locutory Sentence they determined, * That 
the pannel, or prisoner, having, at any of 
the times and places libelled, fired a. gun. 
among the people assembled at the execu- 
tion, or having given orders to the soldiers 
under his command, to fire, and there- 
upon, they, the soldiers, or any of them, 
having accordingly fired; and, upon the 
firing, either by himself or them, the per- 
sons mentioned in the indictment, or any 
of them, were killed or wounded; or, the 
pannel’s being art.or part of any of the 
aforesaid crimes, are, separutim, relevant 
to infer the pains of Jaw.’”? I do not pre- 
tend, my Lords, to be fully acquainted 
with the laws of Scotland; but from the 
law of reason, which I take to be the law 
of every country, and, I hope, is the law 
of Scotland, I must think this determina- 
tion too general; I think there ought to 
; have been an exception, with regard to his 
having been first attacked or assaulted b 
the mob; and, therefore, I must thin 


for and against the Sentence pronounced these words, or some such words, ought to 
aguinst. -Portéous, by the high court of have been inserted: ‘ Unless it should 


usticiary in. Scotland, a motion was made 
far-declaring it erroneous. 
| he Argument for the motion by. lord 
Carteret, the. bishop of Salisbury, and 
sotHers, was in substance as follows: 
‘My Lords; Although.it cannot be sup- 
dca ‘we have, or can have, all the 
31 


ghts-which time and circumstances may | 


hereafter discover and - manifest, with re- 
gard to the trial of the unfortunate captain 
~Porteous, and the. sentence passed upon 
dim; yet I think, we have sufficient far 
‘shewing us, that that sentence was ex- 
‘tremely rigorous, to give it no worse a 
mame; and, as-it is an affair, in which 
the peace -and tranquillity of this island, 
vand thesafeiy of his Majesty’s subjects, are 


vwery much. eoneerncd, I am humbly of | 


opinion, we ought not to pass over that 
’ gevere sentence without some censure. 

In that trial, my Lords, the first thing 
that occurs to our notice is, the interlocu- 
‘tory sentence passed upon the relevancy 
eof the libel, and for directing what matters 
#hould be brought in proof at the ensuing 
serial; ‘with respect to which, there appears 
Pte:me, at first view, two very material ob- 
iFections,. The: first proceeds from an error 
ser anistake,: as L imagine, with regard to 
the law-of Scotland; and, indeed, of every 
ewell.neguiated. society in the world; and 
‘the. other; is, in my opinion, an evident 
‘tptece:of injustice denc to the unfortunate 
SpPMAORETD |. .2 [ee 
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| appear, that he or his party were violdntly 
| attacked or assaulted by the mob, and 
brqught into danger of their lives, or of 
being disabled from performing their duty.” 
I am sorry, my Lords, we should ever 

i have oqcasion to employ a military force, 
.or any thing like a military force, in the 
execution of the law, or in bringing any 
‘criminal. to condign punishment ; but, in 
_this country, as well as in every other 
| country, the populace are. sometimes in- 
| stigated by selfish and designing men, to 
oppose the distribution of justice; or, in 
' some cases, padoe tee to take upon them- 
selvcs an usurped power of distributing 
| Justice ; and, when any such case as either 
, of these happens, it becomes necessary for 
the magistrate to make use of a military 
force, or something like it, in order to exe- 
cute the laws, or to protect his Majesty’s 
innocent subjects, who happen to be go un- 
fortunate as to incur the resentment of an 
enraged and unruly populace. In either 
of these cases, I hope, it will never be 
established as the law of any part of this 
island, or any the dominions belonging to 
it, that those who are called to the assist< 
ance of the civil magistrate, shall be 
hanged for murder, in case they should 
find themselves under a necessary of firing 
upon those who violently attack or oppose 
them in the execution of their duty; for if 
this were established, or supposed to be 
established, as the law of the kingdom, it 


have been 
.dictment. 


for his vindication. 


\ 
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would not only greatly encourage tumults, 


and riotous assemblies, but would make it 
impossible for the civil magistrate to sup- 


press them, or to prevent whatever mischief 


the fury of a mob, the malice of private 
men, or, perhaps the desire of plunder 
might suggest. Even the civil magistrate 


himself would-run the risque, either of. 


having his brains knocked out by the mob, 
or of being afterwards hanged by the law, 
if he should take the proper measures, or 
give to his assistants the proper and the 


only effectual order, for defending them- 
selves and dispersing a riotous assembly. 


For this reason, as the law permits the 
carrying of fire-arms to those who are 
called as assistants to the civil magistrate, 
it must certainly, in some cases, allow 


-them to make the proper use of those arms ; 
and I cannot think any case can happen 
more necessary for allowing them that 
liberty, than when some of them are 
wounded, and their bones actually broke, 
‘by the stones thrown at them by the mob; 
which was the case when that accident 


happened, for which Porteous was con- 
demned to die, by the sentence now under 
our consideration. 


' . As I take it to be the law of every coun- 


try, that neither the civil magistrate, nor 


‘any of his assistants, shall be deemed guil- 
ty of murder, if they happen to kill any of 


ose who oppose them, or who assault 
them in the execution of their duty; so I 
find, my Lords, this case is particularly 


-regulated in Scotland, by an act of Par- 
Jiament made for that purpose, in the 


reign of James 6, whereby it is expressly 


enacted, That neither the magistrates nor 
-people of Edinburgh, nor any person as- 
-gisting them in preserving the peace, and 
‘preventing riots or tumults, shall be prose- 
'-euted for the wounding or killing of any 
‘person upon such occasions; . which is an 
-act so much adapted to the case of Por- 
teous, that I am surprised it was not so 
-much as mentioned at his trial. 
this law was ever repealed by any future 
act of Parliament, I do not know; but if 


Whether 


itis still in force, I am of opinion, it might 
pleaded even in bar of the in-. 
\ 


The other objection, my Lords, is against 


‘that part. of this interlocutory sentence, 


which directs,.and really confines the pri- 
soner, as to what evidence he was to bring 
What may be the. 
method of such trials in Scotland, I do not 
know; but in this-country, it is certain the 
prisoner 'is allowed to examine whatever 
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witnesses he pleases to.call, and to prove 
all those facts and circumstances he may 
think proper for his justification. After all 
his witnesses have given. their evidence, it 
belongs to the jury to consider, whether 
the facts and circumstances proved, can 
any way tend to prove the innocence of 
the person accused, or to alleviate the 


.crime laid to his charge; but surely the 


court is not to tell the prisoner, or the 
jury, that he shall not be allowed to. exa- 
mine any witness as to such a circum- 
stance, because it no way relates to the 
matter in hand; for, sometimes, by. exa- 
mining a witness as to a fact, seemingly 
very remote, another fact or circumstanoe 
comes to light, by which the innocence of 
the person accused may be made manifest. 
For this reason, I must think it a most 
dangerous method of proceeding, to lay 
any restraint upon a prisoner, with respect 
to the points he is to be admitted to prove 
at his trial; and it must be much more sq, 
to confine him ‘to those facts and circume 
stances only which happened at the time 
the crime he is accused of was committed. 
In the case now before us, surely the une 
fortunate prisoner ought to have been al- 
lowed to adduce what evidence he could, 
with respect to all circumstances which 
might any way.relate to the crime of 


which he was accused, whether those cir-- 


cumstances happened: at, or before, or 
after the time the crime was said to have. 
been committed; in which case he might 
perhaps have proved, that he had express 


orders from the magistrates to fire .upon 


the mob, if they made the least attempt to 


_assault him or his guard, or to rescue the 


criminal from the hands of‘justice; and if 
he had proved his. having had such orders, 
surely he ought not to have suffered for 


obeying them; for upon the trial it was 


fully proved, that both he and his. guard 
were assaulted, and some of them wounded, 
by the mob, before he or any of the sol- 
diers attempted, or so much as threatened 


to fire; and, I think, it appears upon the. 


trial, that a sort of rescue was actually 


made; for the duty of the guard was nat. - 


only to see the crimmal hung up, but to 


see him hang by the neck till dead; that . 
is, till the executioner should, by order of - 
the proper magistrates, cut him down, - 
which never was done: the criminal,as ap- 


pears upon the trial, was cut down by. one 


of the mob, and was cut down. before.any. - 
magistrate had given an order for cutting 

him down; which was really,. in my opi-.; 
nion, a sort of rescue, and such axescue ag - 
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would have justified the guard’s firing upon 
those that were guilty of it, if they had 
proper.orders for that ord fae 
~ From what I have said, my Lords, it 
appears, that the prisoner, in this case, was 
debarred the privilege of proving what 
thight have justified him upon his trial ; 
which was, in my opinion, doing hima 
very great piece of injustice in the very 
first step of his trial; and in all the other 
rts of the trial, the proceedings against 
im seem to have been carried on with 
the utmost rigour; for, considering how 
widely the several witnesses differ from 
One another, and how easy it is for men to 
mhistake words upon such an occasion, as 
well as to mistake the firing one piece for 
the firing of another, I must think the jury 
Shewed him no favour in their verdict. 
However, as they likewise found it proved, 
that the pannel and his guard were at- 
tacked,'and several of the soldiers bruised 
and wounded, which was a sort of special 
verdict, they left it to the judges to do as 
they thought fit, upon considering and 
arguing that special verdict ; and consider- 
ing that there was a possibility of the cap- 
tain’s being innocent, notwithstanding the 
proof that was against him, the judges 
ought, I think, to have allowed of that at- 
tack or assault as an excuse, so far at least 
as to prevent his being deemed guilty of 
murder; therefore, I hope, your lordships 
will agree to this Resolution, “* That the 
Trial and Condemnation of captain Por- 
teous was erroneous in several particu- 
jars.’ | 


” The Argument against the Motion was 
as follows : 


“My Lords; As Iam convinced there was 
nod secret or mystery in any. part of ‘the 
trial now under your consideration, as it 
was a public, open trial, according to the 
laws and the common methods of proceed- 
ing in such cases in that country, there- 
fore, I believe, we have now all the lights 
before us which any future time can dis- 
cover ; and I think we have sufficient lights 
for shewing us, that the trial was regular, 
ad the sentence just. I shall readily 
agtee with the noble lord, that the peace 
and trariquillity of the island, ‘and the safe- 
ty of his Majesty’s subjects, were very 
much concerned in the issue of that trial ; 
for corisidering ‘how full the proof was 
against the prisoner, considéring how ma- 
nifestly his guilt appeared to every man 
presént at the trial, if he had been ac- 


qaitted ‘either by the jury orby the judges, 
| | altar 
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I do not know but it might have occasioned 
an insurrection in that part of the island ; 
and it would have given occasion to every 
hot-headed officer, sent upon any coms 
mand, to have murdered his Majesty’s 
subjects, upon the least affront offered to 
him by the populace. : bop 8 
Ihave,my Lords, as great.an aversion to 
mobs,’ and to all sorts of riotous preceed- 
ings, as any man can have, as any man 
ought to have; and I as heartily wish we 
never had occasion to employ any thing 
like a military force in the execution of 
the law, or in bringing any criminal to 
condign punishment; yet I think the lia 
berty of firing at random upon any multis 
tude of his Majesty’s subjects, is a liberty 
which oughtto be most cautiously ranted. 


and never made use of but in cases of the 


most absolute necessity ; and in this way 
of thinking I am supported by the whole 
tenor of the laws of England. It is now 
three or four hundred years since fire-arms 
first became in use among us, yet the law 
has never suffered them to be made use of 
by the common officers of justice. Pikes, 
halberts, battle-axes, and such like, are 
the only weapons that can be made use of 
according to law by such officers; and the 
reason is extremely plain, because with 
such weapons they can seldom or ever 


hurt, much less kill, any but such as are 


really opposing or assaulting them; whereas, 
if, you put fire-arms:into their hands, and 
allow them to. make the proper use of such 
arms, they may as probably hurt or kill 
the innocent as the guilty; nay in cities 
and towns, where such ‘tumults generally 
happen, they may kill people sitting in 
their own houses, or looking innocently 
over their windows, which all persons are 
apt to do, but especially women and chil- 
dren, when they hear any hubbub or noise 
in the streets; and which was really the 
case in the affair now before us; for one 
woman was killed in her master’s house, 
by hér being unfortunately, but innocently, 
at the window when the soldiers fired. _ 
For this reason, my Lords, I hope it will 
never be laid down as a maxim in this 
House, that any party of soktiers, ‘or 
others, assisting the civil magistrate, has 
a power to fire at random upon a ‘multi- 
tude of his Majesty’s subjects, or'in the 
streets of any town or city; or that any 
magistrate has, in any case, an unconfined: 


‘power to give them any such orders; much 


less to give them orders to fire upon a mul- 
titude, which was at first lawfully and in-. 
nocently: assembled together. For there | 


a 
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are two sorts of mobs or assemblies of the what is deemed manslaughter by the laws. 


people ; oneis, when a multitude of people of England, is generally deemed murder 
assembles together upon any lawful or in- ' by the laws of Scotland; and as every 
nocent occasion, and afterwards happens | killing isdeemed murder by the Jaws of 


to become riotous; and the other is, when 
a multitude of people assembles together 
with a design to commit some unlawful or 
wicked action. With respect to the for- 
mer, the most.gentle measure ought to be 
_ made use of for dispersing them, because 
many innocent pereons being inveigled 
into the crowd, it maybe some time before 
they can possibly get away; but, with re- 
spect to the latter, as all that are assembled 
together upon such an occasion must be 
some way guilty, therefore more rough 
end violent measures may be made use of 
for di ing them, and for preventing 
the mischief they intended. But in both 
these cases the law is now certain and in- 
disputable. Your lordships all know that 
by a late statute, which is in force in Scot- 
jJand as well as England, the power of the 
civil magistrate, in the case of any mob or 
riotous assembly, is fully and distinctly re- 

lated; yet even by that law, which I 

ve often heard complained of as a law 
‘not tolerable in a free country, there 1s no 
express power given to the magistrate or 
his assistants to make use of fire-arms; 80 
cautious was the legislature, even at that 
time, when tumults were more frequent 
and more dangerous than they are at pre- 
sent, of giving a legal authority for the 
making use of such weapons. After read- 
ing the proclamation, and aftér giving the 
mob an hour’s time to disperse themselves, 
and to depart to their habitations or lawful 
business, the peace-officers may then, b 
that law, seize or disperse those who shail 
afterwards continue unlawfully assembled ; 
and if any person, by resisting them, shall 
happen to be killed, maimed, or hurt, the 

ace-officers and their assistants are in- 
F mnified, but I doubt much if a magis- 
trate would be indemnified, éven by this 
law, should he take the short way of dis- 
ersing a mob, by ordering his assistants 
bo fire among them, and should thereby 
kill any person who had committed no 
overt act of resistance; especially if it 
should appear, that he had fired upon the 
mob without any necessity for so doing, 
.and even without any extraordinary pro- 
vocation. 

In such a case, my Lords, if the magis- 
trate, or any of his assistants who did fire, 
-wére to be prosecuted by the laws of Eng- 
Jand, I believe he would be brought in 
guilty, at least of manslaughter; and, as 

; a 


| 
| 


that country, unless it happens by chance, 
or se defendendo, therefore the judges had 
no power, by the laws of that country, to 
add any such exception as has been men- 
tioned, to the interlocutory sentence ; nor 
did the prisoner pretend to found his in- 
nocence or his defence upon any such 
exception; for both he and his lawyers 
were very well convinced, there was no 
pretence for such an argument from an 

of the laws of his country. And wit 

respect to that of king James 6, which was 
mentioned by the reverend prelate, I am 
not at all surprized it was not pleaded, or 
so much as mentioned by the counsel for 
the prisoner ; on the contrary, Iam rather 
surprized it was not made use. of against 
him; for from that law it a 
firing, or giving orders to fire, was down- 
right murder. That law was made for 
preventing or quelling riots and tumults 
within the city of Edinburgh; for which 
purpose the magistrates of that city are 
enabled, with the king’s allowance, to raise 
soldiers on pay, to use haquebuts and all 
other arms when they shall think expedient; 
and if any person resisting the said magis- 
trates in the quelling of any riot, shall be 
hurt or slain, the magistrates and their as- 


sistants are indemnified; providing such 


hurt or killing was with long weapons, and 
not by shooting haquebuts, or the like. I 
need not acquaint your lordships, that ha- 
quebut was the name then used in that 
country, and formerly in this, for fire- 
arms ; and that by long weapons was meanf 
halberts, battle-axes, and such weapons as: 
are commonly used by all assistants to of- 
ficers of justice, in that part of the island 
us well as this. Thus your lordships see, 
that killing with any sort of fire-arms was 
expressly vane tee out of that law; and 
therefore that law was so far from being 
in favour of the prisoner, that there might 
from thence havebeen drawn avery strong 
aeonent against him. 
know, my Lords, it will be said, that 
the officers of Justice and their assistants, 
especially his Majesty’s troops, when they 
happen to be called to the assistance of 
the civil magistrate, are in a very unlucky 
situation, if they are not to be allowed to 
make use of the arms in their hands, for 
perenne their being knocked on the 
ead with stones and brick-bats. This I 


shall readily grant, and I wish some pro- 


ears, that his 


a er ee eneeeeagernenrenee 


stands at 


per regulation were made for the direction 
and security of the gentlemen of the army ; 
but we are now to consider the law as it 

present; and as the law now 
stands in England. as well as Scotland, if 
an innocent person suffers death by firing, 


especially if that firing was before any 
oclamation read, the person that fired, 


and he who gave him orders to fire, 
might both be prosecuted for murder ; 


I am afraid neither of them . would 


ave any resource but in the King’s mercy. 
The soldiers may, upon such occasions, 


- make use of their screwed bayonets for dis- 


persing or seizing the rioters; by so doing 


‘they can hurt none but those that resist 


them; but I would not advise them to fire, 
unless they should find themselves in very 
great danger of being overpowered, and 
perhaps murdered by the mob. 

‘As for the objection against this interlo- 


" cutory sentence, it is founded entirely, my | 


Lords, upon the method of proceeding, 
and may be an objection against the laws 
‘of that country, but can be no objection 
against this trial in particular. In that 
country the prisoner has a'copy of his libel 


"pr Indictment delivered to him, and has 
time allowed him to consider and consult 


‘with his la 

‘proper to make. These defences are after- 
_ *wards considered by the court, and if they |. 
_ observe any facts that can any manner of | 


ers, what defence he thinks 


' way contribate towards his justification, 


— nesses to 
denied by-the prosecutors; but if they be 


he is allowed process of summoning wit- 
rove such of them as are 


_ such as can no manner of way contri- 


“© 


bute towards his justification, or such as 


are admitted by the prosecutors, he is not 
allowed to take up the time of the court 
with impertinent or needless examinations; 


and the reason of this is, because the exa- 


“mination of witnesses is in that pymastd 


s: Carried on ina more tedious, but a mucl 


more certain and solemn manner than in 


this. The evidence of every witness. is 


. faken down in writing by the clerks at the 


:, table, and after he has been fully examined |. 
and cross-examined, his evidence. is read |. 
over to him, and he must sign. or., put his. 

_ mark.to it, in order that it may. remain as | 
-- arecord against ‘him, in case it should eyer, 


-- afterwards appear that he had wilfully per-, 
: gured himse)fin.the least article of his evi- 
- dence. Though this method carries along 


= 


a 


¢ 


.fonfining him to the proving of those facts 


with it agreat security against perjury, yet. 


it.has. laid the criminal courts there under, 
.& necessity of restraining the prisoner, and 
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to fire, | ; 
"And now, my Lords, with respect to the 


loce] 


that are material, and denied by the pro- 
secutor; but this'can never be any digad< 
vantage to a prisoner, orto a person ina . 
dicted, unless the court- should exclude 
him from proving what was really material; 
and if the court should do any such thing, 
the jury would'probably consider it in their 
verdict. °° a ae 

' This method of proceeding, my Lords, 
may perhaps appear a little extraordinary 

to miost of your lordships, who have. al- 
ways been accustomed to a different me« 
thod; but this method has certainly some 
advantages, which the method observed in 
this country has not; and let this miethod 
be good or bad, it-is the method of pra- 
ceeding established by the laws of that. 


country, which cannot be altered by any 


court, of by any judge. If it -could 
be said, that the court of. justiciary 
in Scotland had debarred Porteous from 


pears 


Jury, I must think it alittle hard; I be- 
lieye it is not usual for your lordships: to 
pass any censure upon the verdict of twelve 


men delivered upon oath. Besides; these 


twelve men were all either gentlemen, or 
substantial merchants or tradesufen } they 


ta 
res 
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were none of the mob, nor were there any 
talesmen among them: they have no such 
thing in that country; when it comes 
to a gentleman’s turn to attend upon a 
jury, he must attend; he cannot ‘excuse 
himself by giving a shilling or halfa 
crown to the sheriff’s officer. These 
gentlemen were, perhaps, personally ac- 
quainted with many of the witnesses, some 
of them were perhaps themselves at the 
execution; and therefore it must be al- 
lowed, they were better judges what credit 
was to be given to the several witnesses, 
than ay of yourlordships can be. It was 
positively affirmed by several witnesses, 
that they saw Porteous fire; it was posi- 
tively affirmed by several others, that they 
heard him give orders to his guard to fire; 
other witnesses said, they did net see lim 
fire, and that they heard him call to his men 
not to fire. Both these might have been 
‘true; but suppose they could not, surely, 
the gentlemen ofthe jury were better judges 
‘which side they ought to give credit’ to, 
than any Lord of this House can now pre- 
tend to be; and their having brought in 
‘a special verdict, is to me a full proof they 
were, what every jury ought to be, altoge- 
ther impartial. te | 
But, my Lords, from this special verdict 
I find an occasion is taken to find fault 
with the severity of the sentence. I should 
be glad to know from those noble lords, 
who have found fault with this sentence, 
what they think the judges might have 
done? for, in my opinion, they could do 
‘ nothing but what they havedone. Ihave 
told your lordships, we have no such thing 
' as manslaughter in Scotland; the jury, by 
their verdict, had found the prisoner guilty 
of killing aid wounding a great many of 
his Majesty’s subjects, but that he had 
been provoked by the throwing of stones, 
by which some of his men were wounded. 
What could the judgcs do inthis case? 
They must either determine, that the kill- 
ing was murder, or they must have said it 
was se deferdendo, or by chance: no law 
inthe world could have justified them in 
determining, that the prisoncr had killed 
these people by chance, or se defendendo ; 
therefore they were obliged to determine it 


‘was murder, and to pass sentence accord-' 


ingly. They might perhaps have recom- 
-mended him to the crown us apreper object 
of mercy ; but I do not find they cid, and 
I must beg leave to say, I do not think they 
had any reason to do so; for though I 
would go as far as any man, in justifying 
an officer for executing his orders, and per- 
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ais 
forming his duty with courage and resolu- 
tion: yet, in our own dominions, andamon 
our own subjects, exceptin cases of an op 


rebellion, I think a great tenderness ought 


to be shewn towards the people: I am sure 
aman of real courage always will; and 
though the unfortunate man, whose trial 
is under our consideration, is néw dead, yet 
I cannot help saying, that upon the occa- 
sion for which he was afterwards con- 
demned to dic, he behaved more like a 
madman than like a prudent and brave 
officer. | - 
I shall not pretend, my Lords, to justify 
every part of the law of Scotland, or every 
method they have of proceeding in their 
courts of justice. There is not, there 
never was, I believe, a body of laws in the 
world, against which a great many objec- 
tions may not be made. In every coun- 
try, the inhabitants are apt to extol the 
justice and perfection of their own laws; 
and those who are of a different country 
are sometimes apt to mistake the greatest 
beauties for great imperfections. I do not 
pretend to understand the law of this 
country, it is none of my business ; but I 
think I could point out several imperfec- 
tions; I shall only mention one, which] 
really take to be not only an imperfection, 
By the law of this king- 
dom, if a rich man is convicted of felony, 
the sheriff is to be a great gainer by his 
conviction; he may perhaps acquire an 
opulent fortune by such conviction, and 
yet that very sheriff is the man who is to 


name the jury who are'to try him, and 


may name such persons as he thinks fit. 
According to this method, a rich man must 
take great care never to be inaicted for 
felony, or at least never to let it come to a 
trial, however false and malicious the pro- 


secution may appear tobe ; for ifheshould 


allow it to come toa trial, I thinkhe stands 
more than ‘an equal chance of having a 


verdict ovainst him; because as soon as 


thet verdict is returned, the sheriff becomes 
his heir, or at Icast his executor, and may 
immediately take possessicn of his personal 
estate. I could mention many other im- 
perfections, and perhaps errors, in the law 
of England; and I do not doubt but there 
are as many in the law of Scotland; but 
neither the one nor the other ought to be’ 
altered in any material point, without very 
mature consideration ; otherwise we may 
happen to create two new imperfections 
for every one of the old we attempt to re- 


move. The laws of Scotland, upon which: 


the unfortunate map, whoge case is now 
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under our consideration, was condemned, 
may be wrong ; the methods of proceed- 
ang, by which he was tried, may be severe: 

ut such as they are, they were then, and 
are still, the laws of that country, according 
to which the judges were bound by their 
oath to proceed and determiné ; therefore 
if your lordships come to any resolution 
relating to that trial, your resolution ought 
in my opinion, to be, That it was recular 
and just; and such a resolution will, I am 
sure, contribute more to the peace and 


tranquillity of the kingdom, and to the 


safety of his Majesty’s subjects, than any 
censure you can put upon it. 

As this motion was not much insisted 
on, there was not any thing said by way 
of Reply, nor any division uponit. The 
chief Speakers for the motion, were lord 
Carteret, lord Bathurst, the earl of. Win- 
chelsea, and the lord Lovel. The Lord 
Chancellor and the bishop of Salisbury 
spoke against the Trial, but thought they 
had not sufficient lights to pass any cen- 
sure upon it; and the chief Speakers 
against the motion, and in favour of the 

rial, were the lord Hervey, the earl of 


_” Finlater, the earl of Isla, the duke of Ar- 


gyle, and the earl of Scarborough. 

‘May 2. The three Judges before-men- 
tioned, being arrived from Scotland, ac- 
cording to order, there arose a question in 


the House of Peers, whether they ought 


to be examined at the bar, at the table, or 
upon the wool-sacks; which question was. 
debated for some time on Friday, April 
29; but the earl uf Isla having proposed, 
that the House should resolve itself into a 
committee, to search precedents in relation 
to that question, the same was agreed to, 
and it was resolved, that the House would 
this day resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee; and accordingly, the House being 
resolved into the said committee, the ques- 
tion was again fully debated. The argu- 
ments for examining them at the table, or 
upon the wool-sacks, were to the following 
effect ; : 

My Lords; As I was not one of those 
lords. who desired the attendance of any 
judge or judges from Scotland, I cannot 
certainly tell what was the true meaning of 
their being ordered to attend; but as no 
enquiry has. been made into any part of 
their conduct, as no resolution of the Com- 
mittee seemed to be directed against any of 
them, I cannot think they were called 
up, or meant to be called up, as per- 
sons guilty of any crime or misdemeanor; 


ead as they had nothing to do with any 
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thing that happened when. Porteous com- 
mitted that crime for which he was con- 
demned to die, nor with any thing that 
happened at the time that unfortunate man 
was murdered, I cannot think they were 
called up as witnesses in any part of that 
afiair: therefure I must suppose the only 
reason for desiring their attendance pro- 
ceeded from the authentic copy of Por- | 
teous’s trial now upon your table. ~ I sup- 
pose, from that trial, some doubts and diffi- 
culties had occurred to your lordships with 
regard to the laws of Scotland, and the 
judicial proceedings of the supreme court 
of justiciary in that country; and that 
therefore you desired the attendance of 
those three judges, in order to resolve 
those doubts, and remove those difficul- 
ties. 

If this be the case, my Lords, I must 
think you can ask those judges no ques- 
tions, nor can they answer any questions, 
till they are brought into the House in a 
regular manner, and placed according to 
their rank upon the wool-sacks. I am 
indeed surprized, that no regulation for 
this purpose was made by the articles of 
the Union, and I am as much surprized 
to find we have continued for so many 
years without making such a regulation ; 
for as the laws of Scotland are very diffe- 
rent from those of England, there is as 
great a necessity for-this House’s being al- 
ways provided with the attendance of 
some, at least, of the Scotch judges, as 
there is for our having some of the English 


judges always among us. In this House, 


laws are to be passed relating to Scotland 
as well as England; in this House, ap- 
peals in all causes from Scotland as wellas 
England, are to be ultimately and finally 
determined; in this House, a peer of Scot. 
land may come to be tried for a crime com- 
mitted in Scotland, and for which he-is ta 
be tried according to the Jaws of Scotland; 
nay, in this House we may have occasion 
to pass laws for regulating the courts of 
justice in Scotland; and how we cen justly 
and conscientiously answer either of these 
purposes, without having some of the 
Scotch judges among us, is what I can 
no way comprelrend. It is true, we 
have at present, we have had ever since 
the Union, some of the sixteen repre- 
sentatives of the peerage of Scotland, 
who are, or have been, great masters of 
the laws of their own country, as well as 
of the Jaws of many other cauntries; but 
this is a good fortune we are far from being 
sure of. We may have sixteen Peers sen$ 


| 
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up from Scotland, not one of whom may 
know more of the laws of Scotland, than 


_ most of us can pretend to know of the 


Jaws of England ; and in that case, I should. 


"be glad to know, how it would be possible 


for us to proceed upon or determine any 
affair which required. a thorough know- 
ledge, or at least a full information, as to 
the laws of that country? 

From this consideration, my Lords, I 
yeally think it inconsistent with the dignity 
of this House, and with the honour and 
character of our proceedings, not tohave the 
attendance of some of the Scotch judges, 
in order to (ake us proper lights, and such 
as may be enended on, into the laws and 
customs of that country; for surely, no 
man can form a good opinion of the pro- 
ceedings of any assembly, where the mem- 
bers determine without either knowledge 
or information; and for this reason, I am 
surprized, this affair was not particularly 
thought of, and expressly regulated, at the 
time the Union was concluded. If it had 
been thought of at that time, I believe 
there is no doubt to be made, but that the 
judges from Scotland, appointed or or- 
dered. to attend this House, would have 
had places assigned them on the wool- 
sacks, next to the judges of the same rank 
in England; and though this affair was at 
that time negleoted to be expressly and 
particularly regulated, yet it is an affair, 


- which I think, the people of Scotland may 


insist on from the general terms of the 
Union; and it is an. affair, which, in my 
opinion, your lordships cannot well refuse. 

y the articles of Union it is expressly 


.. stipulated, that there shall be but one par- 


lament for this united: kingdom, and that 
the subjects shall have a communication of 
all advantages, except where otherwise 
agreed in the articles of Union. Is it 
not a great advantage to the people of 
England, to have their learned judges al- 
Ways present in this House, in order to 
‘give us that information, which is necessary 
in ali cases where a doubt arises about the 
established lawsand customs:of England? 
If this be an advantage, as it certainly is, 
the people of Scotland have a good title to 
claim the same advantage, and to insist 
upon having some of their judges likewise 


' present in parliament for the same neces- 


sary al Ne This is an advantage, I say, 
they 

words, to claim; because it is no way ex- 
cepted by any article of the Union; and, 
as every honour is an advantage, they havé 


right to clam, that the same henours, . 
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the same respect, may be shewn by this 


ave a good title, from these general | 


reie 


House to the judges of Scotland, as are 
shewn to the judges of England, except 
that only of allowing a preference to the 
latter, with respect to their respective ranks 
or degrees. oa 
As this House has, ever since the Union, 
had the good fortune to be supplied, from 
time: to time, with noble me eminent 
for their knowledge and experience in the 
laws of their country, who happened to be 
of the sixteen chosen to represent the 
peerage of Scotland, ithas prevented our 
taking notice of this defect in the Union g 
and it has prevented the people of Scot- 
land’s laying claim to that advantage, 
which they certainly, in my opinion, have 
a title to claim; it has even prevented 
their being sensible of any want in this 
respect. This, my Lords, contributes 
greatly to the honour of some lords we 
have had among us from that country, 
and likewise to the honour of some we 
have still the happiness to have among us; 
for I must doso much justice to some of 
the noble lords of that country we have 
now among us, as to say, that I_ believe we 
stand now as little in need of information 
from the learned, judges of Scotland, as 
ever we did in any former parliament ; but 


this advantage must of course cease in a 


generation or two; for, as no new title of 
honour can be granted in Scotland, we cam 
expect few or no lawyers fromthat country 


inthe very next age. I believe your lord 


ships are all sensible, we should be often 
at a great loss, even with respect to the 
laws of England, if we had no learned 
judges to have recourse to, nor any peers 
who had been raised to the honour of 
peerage, on account of their profound skil] 
and experience in the laws of their country; 
and from thence your lordships must see 
how necessary it will probably be for this 
House, in future. times, to have always 
some of the learned judges in Scotland at- 
tending. This is the first time any of them 
have ever been called to attend, it is the 
first time it has ever been thought neces- 
sary to ask them any questions; and if 
our lordships oblige them now to attend, 
if you think proper to ask them any ques- 
tions, I hope you will shew them the same 
honours, the same respect, you would de 
to the judges of any of the courts of 
Westminster-hall, if theyshouldbe ordered, 
to attend for the like purpose. =. 
To put this matter in a-clear light, give 
me leave, my Lords, to suppose a Writ-of 
Error browgh 


t into this House érom any of | 
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court of King’s-beneh, for example; sup- 
pose upon reading the case, various doubts 
and scruples should occur to some of your 
lordships, with regard to the laws relating 
to that particular case, and with regard to 


the proceedings below, for the clearing up 
- of which, you should desire to ask the 
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judges some questions, and for that pur- 

ose should order ‘them to attend at the 

earing; surely, you would not call them 
to the bar, you would desire them to at- 
tend only in their places upon the wool- 
sacks. Again, suppose this very affair of 
Porteous had happened et Newcastle in- 
stead of Edinburgh; suppose he had been 
tried and condemaed by the judges upon 
the assizes there ; and, suppose, you should 
order the judges, by whom he was con- 
demned, ta. attend, in order to answer some 
questions, and to explain some doubts, re- 
lating to his trial and condemnation, would 
your lordships order them to attend at 
the bar? No, my Lords, you could not; 
you, at least, would not desire their at- 
tendance any where, but in their usual 
places upon the wool-sacks. Therefore, 
frem a parity of reason, if your lordships 


desire the judges of. the supreme court of 


justiciary in Scotland, which is the same 
with the court of King’s bench in Eng- 
land; I say, if you desire those judges to 
attend, if you desis to ask them any ques- 
tions about the. laws and customs of Scot- 
land, you ought first, in my opinion, to 
take the proper method for giving them 
the places due to them upon the wool- 
sacks in order that they may from thence 
answer such questions, as you have a mind 
to put to them; for, if they should answer 
questions from any other place, I am 
afraid, the greatest part of their country- 
men will be apt .to say, they have done 
what I shall net chuse to express. - 

But now, my Lords, suppose the judges 
you have called up, are not to have any 
questions put to them as judges, but that 
they are to be examined as witnesses, in 
erder to see if they can give youany light 
into the affair now depending before you ; 
yet, as judges of. one of the pa aa 
courts of Scotland, and, consequently, as 
having a right to be within the House, 
they ought to be examined at your table, 
which is the place, I believe, where the 
judges of England would be examined, if 
they were to give ‘evidence in any affair 
before you; for it appears upen your 
journals, that in the year 1689,two gentle- 
men had the henour of being examined at 


- the Murder of Captain Porteous, 
the courts in Westminster-hall; from the 


your table, theugh they. were not then 
judges, but only because they had been 
judges, and, as such, hed had places within 
the House. For this reason, the gentle- 
men who are attending by your order, if 
they are to be cxanined as witnesses, 
ought, I think, to be examined at the 


table ; it is what, in my opinion, they heave 


a right to insist on by the articles of the 
Union between the twe. nations, which [ 
hope your lordships will never break 
through, in the most trifling circumstance, 
without the unanimous consent of both. 

I hope, my Lords, no encroachment 
will ever be made in this House upon the 
right of any private man; I hope the 
meanest subject will always be able to sue 
with success in this House, for any right 
or privilege he can shew a just claim to; 
but the right now in dispute before your 
lordships, is not the right of a private man, 
nor is it a right of a private nature; it is 
the right of a whole people, it is the right 
of a nation once free and independent, and, 
it is a right stipulated by one of the most 
public and most solemn contracts that was 
ever made; a contract which on our parte, 
we are obliged to observe and fulfil with 
the greatest nicety, because the people. ef 
Scotland trusted entirely to our honour for 
a faithful performance; a submitting to be 
governed by one and the same parliament, 
in which they knew we would always have 
@ great majority, was really in effect sub- 
mitting every thing to our honour; and FE. 
hope, they shall never have the least ec- 


casion to repent of the confidence they | 


have reposed in us.. For this reason, in 
all cases, where the rights or the privileges 
of the people of Scotland, by virtue of the 
articles of Union, come to be questioned, 1 
shall always have a strong biass in their 
favour, especially when the matter in ques- 
tion relates to a piece of mere ceremony. 
But in the present case, I must think, there 
can be properly no question; for, whether 


the judges of Scotland ought to be in this 


House as assistants, to give their opinions 
upon such matters-of law, as may arise im 
the course of our proceedings, :in the same 
manner as the judges of England do, is a 
question, I think, determined not only by 
the articles.of Union, but by the very na- 
ture of the thing itself; because, whibe 
Scotland continues to-be governed by laws 
different from England, it will be impoas- 
ble for us to do our.duty without such as- 
sistance. | | 

My Lords, as nothing contributed: move 
than the Union between the t@o-laeg dams, 


sw 
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towards securing the Protestant succession 
in the present illustrious family, so there 
is nothing can contribute more to the pre- 
servation of that succession, than the ren- 
dering that Union every day more firm’and 
unalterable; which can no way be done 
more effectually, than by cementing the 


‘people by an union in hearts and affec-. 


tions, as well as an union established by 
Jaw. While we have such a majority in 
both Houses of Parliament, the people of 
Scotland will always find it impossible to 
break through or dissolve the legal Union 
that subsists between us ; but, if we should 
ever make -use of that majority, which I 
- hope we never shall, to break through or 
encroach upon those articles which have 
been stipulated between us, the legal Union 
will be of little force, it will only serve to 
make them desperate, and to run the 
risque even of their own perdition, in order 
to rid themselves of the yoke they groan 
under. They will be apt to ascribe to the 
present royal family all the ills they feel, 
or imagine they feel; and if they should 


unanimously join in a contrary interest, - 


we know they would be supported by a 
. numerous party in this part of the island, 
as well as by a powerful party beyond seas ; 
for which reason we ought to take all pos- 
sible care, not to give them any just ground 
of complaint; we ought even to avoid a 
measure which may be made use of by the 
enemies of the government, for sowing 
discontent and disaffection in that part of 
- the island. The minds of the people in 
that country, are at present in great agita- 
tion; the bringing up of so many gentle- 
men, on account of a murder committed 
’. by the very crees of the people, must give 
them a good deal of concern; and, we 
may suppose that every man’s attention is 
fixed upon the behaviour of this House 
towards their judges: If we treat them 
with any seeming disrespect ;ifwetreat them 
in ahy manner different from that, in which 
the judges of England would be treated 
upon a like occasion, I am afraid the peo- 
ple in general will look on it as an indig- 
nity offered to the whole nation, and as a 
violation of the articles of Union ; therefore 
{ hope your lordships will not examine 
them at all, or examine them in a manner 
to which no exception can be takén. 
AsI am not of that country, I have 
spoke with the more freedom in this debate, 
because I think I cannot be suspected of 
prejudice or partiality. If I have any, I 
confess it is upon that side, on which I 
think my own honour and the honour of 
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“my country most deeply concerned, which 


I take to be .in a most exact observance, 
not only of the words, but of the spirit and 
intention of the articles of Union. We 
contracted together as nations quite inde- 
pendent of one another, and by the whole 
tenor’ of the contract it appears, that the 
subjects of both kingdoms are entitled to 
equal honours, privileges, and advantages. 
We have no pretence to any pre-eminence, 
but only that those of any rank in Eng- 
land shall have the precedence of those of 
the same rank in Scotland. This they 
have always since the Union allowed us, 
and I hope we shall never dispute confer- 
ring upon any gentleman of rank in Scot- 
land, those marks of honour or respect, 
which are bestowed upon gentlemen of 
the same rank in England. I shall not 
pretend to prescribe to your lordships what 
method you are to take for conferring 
those marks of honour or respect; as the 


judges of England sit here by virtue of the | 


King’s writ, I should think the most re- 
gular way would be, to address his Majes- 
ty to order such writs to be issued, as may 
be thought proper, for enabling the three 


Scotch judges now attending by your lord-_ 


ships order, to come and take their places 
upon the wool-sacks; but I shall make na 
motion for this purpose, till I hear the 
sentiments of other lords upon the same 
subject. = a 


~ The Answer was in substance as fol- 
lows: ; 


My Lords; I am sure, I am as ignorant 
as the noble Lord who spoke last, how. the 
three Scotch Judges came to be sent for, 
or what were the reasons for sending for 
them. Whether their attendance was de- 


sired, in order that they might be examined - 


as witnesses in the affair now depending 
before us, or in order that they might an- 


swer questions, and give their opinions as _ 


judges learned in the laws of Scotland, is 


what I know nothing of; for I was no way 


privy to the design of making such a mo- 


tion, nor did I know any thing of it till E | 
heard it made; and I gave my. consent to | 


it, only because I supposed the noble duke 


who made it, had good reasons for sending - 
for them, which would appear atthe pro-_ 


per time from the questions he should ask, 


and the cases he should put to them. [- 
very well remember, that a few days before _ 


the motion was made for ordering these 
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three judges to attend, a motion was made . 


by a noble lord near me, for ordering one 


of these judges, I mean the Lord Justice © 


991} 


~ Clerk, to attend; which motion was upon a 


division disagreed to ; but, if I did not mis- 
take the noble lord who made that motion, 
he did not mean to send for that gentle- 
man as.a judge,.but as an officer of state, 
and as one very much entrusted, by virtue 
of his office, with thre civil government of 
that country ; he did not mean to send for 
that gentleman to answer any questions 


about the laws of Scotland, but to answer 


for his own conduct about the time Por- 


- teous was murdered ; and as I thought the 


conduct, of that gentleman was not such as 
it ought to have been upon that occasion, 
I joined with the noble lord in his motion ; 


but I then had, as I generally have, the 


' misfortune to be of the wrong side of the 
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method of sending for him, appeared to me. 


‘question. 

Notwithstanding the ill fate of this mo- 
‘tion at first, yet, my Lords, it might pro- 
vably have been renewed in the course of 


_ our enquiry.; but ina few oe after, a 
"noble duke stood up and move 


that this 
very Lord Justice Clerk, together with the 
two senior judges of the same court, might 
be ordered to attend; which was according- 
ly agreed to, and this made the renewal of 
thefirst motion unnecessary. This different 


at first as a matter of no great moment; 


but now I must say, I wish the first motion 


had been agreed to, because in that case, I 
believe we should lave had no such second 


» motion; I believe none other of the Scotch 


Judges would have been sent for; and if 
none other of them had been sent for, we 


should at this time at least have had no 


such question ‘as the present before us; for 
though Iam in my own opinion very clear 
in the question now before us, yet Lvish 


with all my heart no such question had 


upon this occasion occurred. 
Whether the judges of 


us to have their attendance, are questions 
which, I think, are not properly now before 
us ; and therefore I shall not take up your 
lordships’ time with enquiring into them ; 
but Iam sure no judge of Scotland was 
evér yet admitted to be present, nor have 


any of them now aright to come within 


t 


this House; for no man can come within. 


our bar but by patent, by writ, or by cus- 
tom. The judges of England have their 
pace upon the wool-sacks by the King’s 
Writ, and till the judges of Scotland get 


* the Murder of Captain Porteous. 


Scotland, my 
Jords, have aright by the Articles of Union 
to insist upon having the King’s writ for 
being present in this House, and forhaving. 
places among the other judges upon the: 
wool-sacks ; or whether it be necessary for 
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writs of the same nature, they have na 
right to come within our bar, nor have we 
I think, a power to bring them within the 
bar, because it would, in my opinion, be an 
encroachment upon the King’s Preroga- 
tive. Nay, I must go farther, I do not 
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think the King himself, even with the cons ” 


sent of this House, can issue out any such 
writ; for even the King’s power of issuing 
such writs is limited by custom. His Ma» 


jesty may by custom, and by his prerogae . 


tive, create as many dukes, marquisses, 
earls, viscounts, or barons as he pleases ; 


but I do not think he can grant, or rather 


create, a new title of honour in Great 
Britain without an act of parliament. So 
he may by writ call the judges of England 
to be assistants to this House: he might 
likewise, according to the ancient custom, 
issue writs for his serjeants at law, his 


counsel learned in the law, and some other . 
officers, to attend as assistants; but I do 


not think that he. can issue writs forthe at- 
tendance of any judges, serjeants, coun- 
sellors, or officers, not warranted by ancient 


custom; for. the issuing of any writ, not 


warranted by custom, there must be an 
act of parliament ; because it is a matter 
which concerns the whole nation, it con- 
cerns the other House as well as this; and 
any such attempt would certainly meet 


with opposition from the other House. . 


Therefore, as the issuing of any writ for 


summoning the judges of Scotland to at- 


tend in parliament, was not particularly 
and expressly established by the Articles of 


Union, it cannot now be done but by an act - 


agreed to by all the branches of our legis- 
lature; and as it cannot be done without 


such an act, it would be very improper for 


us to present to his Majesty any such Ads 
dress as has been proposed. _ 

If the judges of Scotland had ever had. 
any such writs as the judges of England 
have, for summoning them to parliament, 


‘if they -had ever had the honour of having 
a seat within the bar, they would then. 
have had a right to claim giving their opi- | 


nions upon the wool-sacks, or to be exa- 
mined at the table; but, my Lords, as 


they have never yet had any such honour, . 


they have certainly no right to claim any 
such privilege; for it is upon the honour 
of having a seat in the House, and upon 
that only, the privilege of being examined 


at the table depends. To the highest of- . 


ficer in the kingdom, if he has no seat in 
the House, we cannot grant that privilege, 


without sacrificing the honour and dignity 
of the House, and, in my opinion, encroach- 
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‘tng wpon the prerogative of the crown ; 


‘and if we should once begin to make any 
such sacrifices, or any ach encroachment, 

God only knows how far we may be in- 

duced or obliged to go. .If we once break 
through the ancient rule, if we once begin 

to grant the privilege of being examined 
at the table, to any one officer who has not 
the honour of having a seat in the House, 
‘many other officers will claim the same 
ivilege; andi make no doubt, but the 


ther House would immediately set up | 
one | 
of its own members. The Judges of Scot- | 
and now attending, we may compel to ap-. 


such a claim with respect to ever 


pear before usin such manner as we think 
proper; but let us consider, my Lords, we 


@annot compel the members of the other 


fiouse to come to be examined at alll be- 
' fore us; and therefore, if we give that 


House a pretence for setting up and insist- 


{ng upon any new privilege, we must com- 


ply with it, or we shall be deprived of 


évery evidence any member of that House 
may hereafter be able to give, with respect 
to any affair depending before us; for, 
as no member of the other House is obliged 
to come to be examined before us, as he 
cannot come without the leave of the 


House to which he belongs, we may de- 


ie on it, that House will never grant 
_ Teave to any of their members to: be exa- 
mined at our bar, after we have once fur- 
nished them with a pretence for being exa- 
‘mined at the table. 

As that, my Lords, of having a seat in 
the House, is the only title, upon which 
any person can claim being examined at 
the table, so this is a rule which we have 
hitherto most strictly and most uniformly 
observed ; in so much, that the highest 


officers in the kingdom have been exa-. 


mimed.at our bar, without any regard to 
’ the office they bore, and without shewing 
them ‘the least respect on that account, 
dt ‘appears upon our Journals, that the 
commissioners df the great seal were exa- 
mined at our bar, snd 

ceremony or respect, than would have 
een shewn to the most private gentleman 
im the kingdom. It likewise appears upon 


our Journals, that an honourable gentle- 


than was examined at our bar, who was, 
at that very time, first commissioner to the 
‘treasury, ,chancellor of the exchequer, 
and not only a privy counsellor, but I be- 
‘lieve, a cabinet counsellor to the King 
then upon the throne; and though that 

ele still possesses the same.employ- 


‘Tents, theugh ‘he enjoys as many honours, 
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without any more. 


and is as much respected by this House, 
as any gentleman ever was in England, 
yet, if he were again to be examined as a 
witness in any atlair before us, I hope he ' 
would, [ think he ought to be examined in | 
the same manner. | : é 
This shews that no post a man possesses, 
no bonour he can have, exeept that of 
having had a seat in this House, can en- 
title him to the privilege of being exa- 
mined at the table; and the example of 
the two gentlemen mentioned, who were | 
admitted to read some records at our table, | 
instead of reading them at the bar, in the 
convention of estates in 1688, is no ex- 
ception to this rule; for those two gentle- 
men, my Lords, had both been judges, 
they had both had seats in the House, and 
the Convention were certainly of opinion, 
they had been illegally turned out, there- | 
fore they still looked on them as having a | 
right to a seat in the House; and having | 
called, or rather desired the favour of them 
to come and assist the House in reading 
some old records, they could do no less 
than allow them that privilege, which they 
were in equity, though not in law, entitled 
to. But suppose those two gentlemen had 
had no pretence to have been admitted 
within the House, that Convention was no 
parliament, nor was that assembly of lords 
properly a House of Lords. They were 
not considered as such by the nation, be- 
cause their acts or orders were confirmed 
byan express law passed in the next ensuing 
parliament, for which there would have been 
no occasion if the parliament or nation had ' 
looked upon that Convention as alegal and 
regular parliament ; therefore nothing that 
was done in that Convention can be a pre- 
cedent for us, and much less can it be a 
foundation for our breaking through . a 
rule that has been established, and con- 
stantly observed ever since we had any re- 
cords of parliament. | if 
[have as great a regard,my Lords, as any | 
man can have for the Articles of Union; I 
have as great a regard for the people -of 
Scotland, and would beas loth as any man 
to give them a just cause of complaint ; but, 
I have an equal regard for the honour and 


dignity of this House; and, I am sure, my 


shewing a due regard to the House of! 
Peers, of which I have the honour to be a 
member, can never give offence to any man | 
of common understanding in Scotland ; 


‘therefore I gm certain, our shewing @ 


strict regard to our privileges on this occa- 
sion, can never disoblige any great num- 


ber of persons in that eountry, where good 
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sense abounds as much among the people, 
as it does, I believe, in any country in the 
wotld. Nay, I am convinced, a sacrifice 
of the honour and dignity of this House, 
on any account whatsoever, would gene- 
rally disoblige the people of that country 
as well as the neonte of this; for, we are 
now entrusted with the honour and privi- 
leges of the peerage of both nations; and, 
to prostitute the dignity of this House in 
any respect, or for any conégideration, 
would be a prostitution of the honour and 
privileges of the peerage of Scotland as 
well as England. — | 
What benefit or advantage might ac- 
crue to the people of Scotland, from having 
their judges-present in this House, what 
right .the people may have from the in- 
tention and spirit of the Articles of 
Union, to claim that benefit, and what ne- 


cessity or occasion this House may here- 


after have for the attendance of some of 
those judges, are questions which I am 
sure we have not time to enquire into in 
this session ; and much less can we enquire 
into, or regulate this affair, before it will 
be necessary for us to examine the Scotch 
judges, who are now attending by our or- 
der. I should with all my heart agree to 
our enquiring into that affair, if I thought 
it possible for us to go through with it 
before the end of the session; I oe 
readily join in granting the people of Scot- 
land ail’ the right they could sisi aay: 


all the favour they could expect upon the 


issue of such am enquiry; but, I believe 
it will be granted, that ae one of these 
questions is a little doubtful, and of great 
moment; therefore it will be necessary to 
enquire into thent with great calmness and 
exactness, and not to resolve either of 
them till after the most mature delibera- 
tion. It would be necessary to enquire 
into the ancient customs and es of the 
parliaments of Scotland, in order to see 
whether the judges of Scotland had any 
seats, as such, intheir parliaments; several 
other matters would be necessary to be 
enquired into; and we shall ee 
meet with a good deal of difficulty in al- 
lotting them their proper places upon the 


wool-sacks, indetermining what number of. 


them should always attend, and in regu- 
lating how they should take their turns in 
attending; for I hope you would not have 
them all to attend, so as to make every 
session of parliament an absolute cessation 
of all manner of justice in Scotland. 
Many other difficult questions would cer- 
tainly occur in the course of that affair ; 
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and it would be necéssary to manage 
every one of them with great tenderness, 
ip order to prevent any possible breach 
between the two Houses of Parliament, 
as well as to prevent raising any fresh 
animosity between the twonations. From. 


all which I must conclude it impossible 


for us to pass any bill in this session, 
for bringing any judges from Scotland into 
this House; and as there is no method of 
doing it, but by an act of parliament, 


_ therefore it cannot:be proper for us to en-- 


ter upon any such affair at present. 

Thus your lordships must, I think, all 
see, that it is impossible for us.to grant 
those honours, or to shew that respect to 
the three Scotch judges now attending, 
which some lords seem to desire, and which | 
I should willingly agree to, if we could 
possibly do it without sacrificing the ho 


nour and dignity of this House, and ex- _ 


posing both ourselves and our pes to | 
numberless mconveniencies. I am sorry 

any question of this nature should have 
happened: I am now more sorry, my 
Lords, than I was at first, that the motion for 
bringing up the Lord Justice Clerk was not 
agreed: to; because I believe it would have 
prevented any such question as the pre- 
sent; but now the question has occurred, 
I hope your lordships will shew a due re- 
gard to the honour and dignity of your 
own House, by resolving to examine 
these judges at the bar, in the same man- 
ner as you have examined the greatest offi- 
cers in England, who happened not te 
have the honour of having a seat among 
us. As such a resolution can offend no 
man of common sense, it can raise no ge- 
neral discontent in Scotland, nor occasion 
any disaffection to the illustrious family we 
have now the happiness to have upon the 
throne. If any unthinking people in 
Scotland’ should be misled by the enemies 
to our happy establishment, it will be easy 


for the noble lords of that country we 


have now among us to undeceive them, 
and to convince them, that no indignity or 
affront was intended by any such resolu- 
tion. The abilities of all these noble lords 
are apparent,.I am sure their inclination 
will not be wanting, and I do not question 
but their interest and authority among the - 
people of their country are equal to their 
abilities. | . 
Therefore, my Lords, as no danger is to 
be apprehended from our examaping the 
judges now attending, in the usual manner 
in which all person’, who have not a seat 
in this House, are examined ; and.as great 
[Q] _ 
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. danger is to be apprehended, and many in- 
conveniences must necessarily ensue from 
examining them in any different manner, I 
shall conclude with this motion, That the 
Lord Justice Clerk, and the two senior 
judges of the court of justiciary in Scot- 
. land, now attending according to order, be 
examined at the bar of this House. .-- 


The Reply was in substance as follows : 


_ My Lords, I am sorry, not on account 
of the present question’s having now hap- 
‘pened, nor on account of its having hap- 
pened on this occasion; but on account of 
its being made a question at all. I am 
sorry the right the Scotch nation has to 
have their judges in this House, should 
ever have been brought into dispute; for 
I am sure such a contest can no way con- 
tribute to the welfare of the united king- 
dom,. or to the establishment of that 
harmony which ought to be kept up be- 
tween the people of those two.kingdoms, 


which were long separate and independent, - 


but are now, for the benefit of both, hap- 
, pily united into one. Unreasonable feuds 
. and animosities are but too apt to arise be- 
tween any two people, who have been long 
_ accustomed to live under distinct govern- 
ments, and are but just united andes one 
and the same. ‘The flames of dissension 
may cease or disappear, but it is a long 
time before the fire can be entirely extin- 
guished; and therefore, those who have 
the honour of being entrusted with the 
government of any such two people, ought 
to be extremely cautious of engaging in 
any measure or of bringing any question 
upon the carpet which may blow up these 
coals that- have been but lately covered 
’ with the ashes of wisdom and good policy, 
and cannot therefore be supposed to be ab- 
solutely extinguished. If the bringing up 
of all, or any of the judges of. Scotland, as 
assistants to this House, could possibly be 
of any prejudice to the people of England ; 
or if it could be looked on as any way dis- 
honourable to, or beneath the dignity of this 
House, I should not at all have been sur- 
prized to have heard it contested; but 
when it can be no way prejudicial to the 
people of England, nor any way dishonour- 
able to this House; when it may so greatly 
contribute to the advantage of the people 
of Scotland ; and when it appears in itself 
so necessary, for enabling us to determine 
many questions that may come before us; 
' IE confess I am not only surprized, but I 
am sarry to find’itso much as contested. - 
remember, my Lords, the first motion 
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judges, was for bringing up the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk only. I was against that motion, 
for the very reason, it seems, which made 
other lords for it. Iwas against it, because 
it seemed to be a motion for bringing him 
up as a criminal, ayd not as a judge; 
and I was against his being brought 
up as a criminal, because there was 
nothing then appeared before us, which 
could give the least foundation for such an 
accusation. I agreed with the motion for 
bringing him and the two senior judges of 
the same court up, because I knew your 
lordships had a power of requiring the at- 
tendance of any of the judges of Scotland, 
as well as you may require the attendance 
of any of the judges of England; and I 
have always observed, that no such order 
has ever been refused, when any lord of this 
House pleased to ask for it. These, m 
Lords, were my reasons, and [I still thin 
they were ood reasons for agreeing to 
the second motion, and for disagreeing to 
the first. But suppose the first had been 
agreed to by the House, it could not have 
prevented the second, because any lord of 
this House had a power to desire, that any 
of tie judges of Scotland might be ordered 
to attend, in order to explain some doubts 
that had oceurred to him relating to.the 
law of Scotland ; and surely no lord, who 
wanted to have such doubts explained, 
would have trusted the explanation of them 
to a judge, who bad been brought up as 
acriminal. Again, suppose the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk had been brought up by himself 
alone, suppose he had been brovght up, 
not as a judge but as a criminal, the same 
question would have oceurred; because, 
ashe isa Scotch Judge, and one of the 


.chief of them top, he must have been con- 


sidered as such, till some resolution, at least 
of this House, had passed against him: 
therefore in his first examination he might 
have insisted, he ought to have insisted, on 
his being examined at yovs table; for lam 
sure your lordships would not have made a 
new precedent for condemning a man with- 
Our having agreed: to 
the first miction relating to any of the 
Scotch judges, could not therefore have 
prevented the present question; there was 
no way of preventing it, but by a previous, 


and what I must call a prudent care, to 
‘give the judges of Scotland what I think of 


right belongs to them, I mean their places 
upon the wool-sacks, before you resolved 
to desire their attendance, either as-judges, 
as witnesses, or as crimmals: ‘Their con- 
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duct as judges has been already approved, 
_ or at least not condemned by your lord- 
ships; and-if any of your lordships 
are of opinion the Lord Justice Clerk 
has misbehaved in any other part of his 
duty, you have him now attending; you 
may revive the committee, and may pro- 
ceed to enquire into his conduct ;_ but, be- 
fore you begin to procecd against him as 
an ofiicer of state, 1 hope you will grant 
him what I think of right belongs to him 
as a judge of Scotland. 

The right, my Lords, which the judges 
of Scotland have, by the articles of Union, 
to insist upon having the king’s writ for 
being present in this House, and for hav- 
ing places among the other judges upon 

the wool-sacks, or rather the right which 
the people of Scotland may claim, of hav- 
ing some of their judgesalways attending 
as assistants to this House, is the first and 
chief question now before us; because, 
without first determining this, you cannot 
determine the other, as to the place in 
which they are to be examined; nay, the 
determination of the second, determine it 
which way you will, must be a full and a 
final determination of the first. If the 
judges or people of Scotland have any 
such right by the articles of Union, they 
have had it ever since those articles were 
agreed to; and if they have had such a 
right ever since that time, the judges now 
attending have had an undoubted right to 
seats in this House for many years, though 
they never hitherto had occasion to take 
possession of them. It has never been es- 
tablished as a rule, not to admit any per- 
son tobe examined within the bar, but 
such as were actually in possession of a 
seat in the House. On the contrary, any 
sort of right to a scat in the House, has 
always been looked on as a right that 
entitles a man to be examined within the 
bar. rent 
The famous case of the lord Forrester, 
who wasa lord of Scotland, but not one of 
the sixteen, is a full proof of this rule ; and 
the case of the two gentlemen, who were 
called to read some records to this House 
in the year 1688, and who were for that 
purpose admitted to your table, is a proof, 
that an equitable right to aseat im the 
House is as good asa legal. Those two 
gentlemen had, it is true, been judges, and 
the convention, as well as most of the na- 
tion probably, and I think rightly, were of 
opinion, they had been unjustly turned out 
from being judges; but suppose they were 
unjustly turned out, it is certain they had 
9 | 
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then no legal title to a séat, nor were they 
in possession of any seat’ in the House ; 
the only reason for admitting them to the 
table, was on account of the equitable title 
they had to seats upon the wool-sacks. 
That convention indeed was not at first a 
parliament, but I am sure none of your 
lordships will question their power, nor 
will this House, I hope, ever refuse to 
admit any proceeding of theirs as a good 
precedent in any case of the same nature. 
It was not for any deficiency of power that 
their acts and proceedings were: confirmed 
by the next parliament; that act of con- 
firmation was passed only to satisfy the un- 
reasonable scruples of some men, and 
upon this maxim, that abundance of law 
never breaks the law; for surely no man 
imagines that any of the acts or resolu- 
tions of the first parliament after the revo- 
lution, received any new or acditional 
force from this act of confirmation, which 
was passed in the second. And I must 
observe, that the precedent now under our’ 
consideration, was not a precedent made 
by the convention, while it continued a 
convention, but after it was declared to 
be a parliament; so that it is a precedent 
which deserves as much regard as any pre- 
cedent since thattime. = 
Now, my Lords, as your resolvirig to 
examine the Scotch judges at your table, if 
you do come to any such resolution, will . 
be founded upon the right they have to 
seats within your House, therefore their 
being examined in such a ‘manner, can 
never afford’a pretence for any man in the © 
kingdom to be examined at your. table, if 
he has no manner of right to a seat within 
your House. Consequently there is no 
ground for saying, that your coming te 
any such resolution, or your examining 
them in any such manner, can subject you 
or your posterity to any one inconvenience, 
As for the commissioners of the great 
seal, the first commissioner of the treasury, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, or any 
privy or cabinet counsellor, I am surprized 
to hear it said, that your lordships having 
examined all or either of them at your bar, © 
can be an argument for examining the 


judges of Scotland in the same manner. 


Is there any one of these officers, that, as 
such, has the lIcast pretence to a seat in , 
this House? Therefore, according to the 
rule that has been established, and which 
seems to be agreed on by every one of 
your lordships, they had no pret«nce to 
be examined within the bar; but from tha 
very rule,the judges of Scotland have" ° 
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ecause they claim, from the articles of 
Union, a right to sit inthe House as assis- 
tants, in the same manner as the judges. of 
England do; and if they have but an equi- 
table right, it will certainly be not only a 
piece of injustice, but an indignity done 
to them, to examjne them at your bar; for 
which reason their claim of right ought to 
be first determined, because upon that, 
and upon that only, the other question 
must necessarily depend. — 
- That the Judges of Scotland ought to 


_ be summoned as assistants to this House, 


that the people of Scotland have a right 


~ 


to have.some of their judges present in 
this House, appears, my Lords, not only 
from the two Articles that have been men- 
tioned, by which it is provided, ‘ That the 
“united kingdom shall be represented by 
‘ one parliament; and that the subjects 


« shall have a communication of all advan- 
“ tages not excepted inthe Articles ;’ but | 


likewise from the 18thand19th Articles of 


the Union, by which it is expressly pro-: 
vided, * That all matters of private right: 
“shall be determined by the laws of Scot- 
“ land, and before the proper courts there;’ 
so that though there lies an appeal to this: 
House, yet in all such appeals we are, by’ 
the articles of Union, obliged to determine 
according to those laws. If we have no. 
jord nor assistant inthe House, who can’ 
inform us what those laws are, and ex- 


Peres those passages which may appear a 
ittle dark and doubtful? From these ar- 
ticles, and indeed from the whole tenor of 
the treaty, this right appears sg manifest, 
that I am surprized ds much to hear any 
doubts made about it, as I am to hear so 
many difficulties started about the manner 
of making it effectual. . | 
. J shall agree, my Lords, that no man 
can come into this House but by his Ma- 
“jesty’s writ of summons, and in issuing. of 
such writs it may be true, that the power 
of the crown is limited by custom. But 
with respect to that which depends upon 
the Articles of Union, the power of the 
crown can neitier be limited nor directed 
oye custom of ‘England, orthe custom 
ef Scotland ; it can be directed by nothing 
but the Articles themselves, and as those 


Articles made it. necessary to have the 
' judges of Scotland culled to the assistance 


of this House, as well as the judges of 


England, surely the king got. by those Ar- 
ticles a power to issue writs for calling: 


them accordingly. Suppose then a writ of 


summons should be directed to every, one 


| Proceedings in the Lords relating to . 
| pretence to be examined within the bar, 


' of them, it. could be attended with no in- 
convenience; it-would not be necessary. 
for them all to come up here, and to attend 
the whole time of the session; sueh .as 
pleased only would come, unless your 
lordships should, upon any great occasion; 
such as thepresent, make an express order 


| The issuing of such writs could not, there- 
fore, occasion any surcease of justice. in 
Scotland, or.impede or interrupt the pros 
ceedings at law there, no more than- the 
issuing of such writs to the judges: of 
England interrupts or prevents. the coursé 


held in all parts of England as regularly 
when the parliament is sitting, as when it 
is not. 
For my part, my Lords, I cannot 

think there is the least occasion for .any 
new act of Parliament in this case. The 
act of Parliament, which ratifies and cone 
firms the articles of Union, has. certainly 
already given to his Majesty a full power 
to do that, without which: some of those 
articles cannot possibly be. complied with 
or fulfilled; and though his Majesty has 
not yet executed that power, though there 
has never been before now a necessity for 
his executing that power, yet he may cer- 
tainly execute it whenever he thinks pro- 
per, or .as soon as this House shall, by an 
address, desire him to do so.. But, sup 
pose a new act of -Parliament were real 
necessary, that act of Parliament can de- 
pend upon hone of the ancient customs of 
the Parliaments either of Scotland or 
England, nor can any part of it be founded 
upon any of those ancient customs .er 
usages; the act to be passed can be 
founded upon nothing but the articles of 
Union, and the necessity there appears to 
be for having the judges of Scotland called 
as assistants to this House, in order that 
we may be enabled to do justice to the 
peop of Scotland, according to their own 

aws, which is what we are bound to do, 
by the articles of Union. The method of 
holding Purliaments in Scotland was quite 
| different from the method now established 
| for holding the Parliaments of Great Bri- 
tain: there, the Lords and Commons sat 
together in one House, and as the judges 
were capable of being chosen by any coun- 
ty, or ay, or borough in that kingdom, 
most of them were generally members of 
Parliament, so that there was no necessity 
or occasion for calling them by writs as 
assistants. With respect theretore to any 
new act of Parliament to be passed on this 


[ase 


for the attendance of all or someof thems. 


of proceedings at the assizes, which are - 


nig Ne a elma as 
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occasion, we .can take no direction from 
any custom or usage of the Parliaments of 
Scotland, and consequently can have no 
occasion to enquire into any of them. We 
can have regard to nothing but the arti- 
cles of Union, and the rights and privileges, 
or obligations, which naturally and neces- 
sarily arise fram them: this can require no 
tedious enquiry, nor can any difficulty arise 
in the drawing up or passing such an act, 
but what may be soon got over, if no par- 
tiality or animosity be ailowed to enter 
into the affair, which. I am sure we have 
not the least ground to fear in this House ; 
and as the other House is very little con- 
cerned in the question, it is to be hoped 
they would agree to what we should think 
proper without any great difficulty. For 
this reason I must think, that if an act of 
Parliament be necessary for empowering 
his Majesty to summon the judges of Scot- 
Jand as assistants to this House, such an 
act may be passed, the writs may be issued, 
end the judges may have’ taken their 
places upon the wool-sacks, not only be- 
tore the session is at an end, but before it 
may become absolutely necessary for us 
to examine them; and then the examining 
of them can bring us into no dilemma, nor 
into the danger of committing what may 
be thought a breach of the articles of 
‘Union, or of agreeing to that which may be 


thought a sacrificing the honour’ and dig-. 


nity of the peerage of Great Britain. — 
But, my Lords, if your lordships be of 
opinion, that all or some of the judges of 
Scotland ought to be called as assistants to 
this House, if you are of opinion, the peo- 
ple of Scotland have a right to insist upon 
their judges being called as assistants to 
this House, can the supposed difficulty you 
wil meet with in enquiring into the affair, 
or getting an act of Parliament passed, be 
any reason for your not attempting it? 
Suppose you should not be able to bring 
such an affair to perfection in this session, 
yet your entering upon it, and making 
some progress, will certainly pave the way, 
and make it easy to pass a proper Bill the 
next session. 
the judges of Scotland, in the name of 
themselves and the whole people of Scot- 
land, now lay claim to, were a great deal 
more doubtful than I think it is, yet it 
must be allowed to be a matter of right ; 
and will your lordships proceed to deter- 
mine that right, or to determine any colla- 


teral ‘question, by which the principal. 


question will at least receive a dangerous 
‘blow, without: hearing parties either by 


\ 
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themselves, or their counsel upon the rigtit 
they contend for? This is so contrary to 
your lordships’ known justice and equity, 
and to your usual method of proceeding in 
cases of the liké nature, that I cannot al- 
low myself to imagine you will agree to ‘it. 
If you think you have not time to enquire 
into this affair, or to hear parties upon the 
matter of right contended for, some expe- 


‘dient may be found for pusing it off, or 


for avoiding any thing that may look like 
a decision of the affair.. What questions the 
noble lords may have to put to the judges 
now attending, I do not know; what lights 
any lord can expect from them, I cannot 
comprehend ; but if those questions are not 
very material, if the lights expected from 


‘them are not thought to be of great impor- 


tance, I. wish the noble lords would pass 
from tbe order made for their attendance, 
and give over all thoughts of putting any 
questions to them, or of calling them 
either to the bar or the table for that pur- 
pose ;' for though we have made an order 
for their attendance, though they are 
come up here in obedience to that order, 
yet. we may pass from, or delay calling. 
them till the session is expired; and I 
must observe, that if your lordships should 


order them to the bar, and it should then. 


appear you had no matters of great im- 
portance to interrogate them about, the 
whole el of Scotland will conclude, 
you called them to the bar for no other 


parpose, but to put an indignity upow 


them. 


I am glad to hear every noble lord, that 
has spoke in this debate, profess such a - 


regard for the Articles of Union, and for 
the people of Scotland; I am convinced 
their lordships have all spoke sincerely 
upon this occasion: this I am convinced 
of, because I have the happiness to be 
personally acquainted with their lordships’; 


but, my Lords, the people of Scotland, | 
who hear nothing of what is said, but of — 


what is done, will, I am afraid, conclude, 
that we have no regard for them, and as 
little for the Articles of Union, if they 
should hear we have dctermined a right 
pretended to be founded upon those very 
articles, without sq much as hearing any 
of the parties concerned, in vindication of 
the right they claim. ‘They 
themselves ds entitled to all the advantages, 
privileges, and honours, not expressly ex. 
cepted in the Articles of Union, which the 
people of England are entitled to; and it 
will be in:possible to persuade them, no 
injustice has been done them, nor any iti- 
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look upon . 
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dignity: put upon them, when they hear, | they will naturally begin at the same time 


that their judges.were kept standing at 

your lordships’ bar, while the judges of 
Pala were ‘sitting within the House. 
This is a distinction, my Lords, which it is 
impossible to palliate or excuse: and if you 
design to keep up that harmony and unani- 
mity which eught to be kept up between 
the two nations, so lately mace one, I am 
sure you should ayoid, as muchas possible, 
all national distinctions. Ifthe people of 
Scotland should think themselves injured, 
they cannot, it.is true, vimdicate them- 
selves as a nation; they must put them- 
selves upon a footing as rebels: against a 
legal, estavlished government, if they 
should attempt to oppose any thing re- 
solved on by the pariiament of Great Bri- 
tain; but this is owing to, the great con- 
fidence they put, at the time of the Unien, 
in the honour, and justice of the people of 
England; for they could not then suppose 
that the number of members they were to 
send to cither Fiouse, could prevent that 
House’s being guilty of any partiality or 
anjustice towards them; and I. hope your 
Jordships will always be extremely cautious 
-of giving the pecple of Scotland. the least 
cause to repent of that confidence they 
then put in the honour and justice. of their 
neighbours of England. 
One of the chief causes, my Lords, 
which produced the Union was, we all know, 
the establishment of the. Protestant Succes- 
sion. ' The settlement of the.crown upon 
‘’ the present illustrious family, had been es- 
tablished by act of parliament in Eneland, 
long before the Union, but the Scotch par- 
liament could never be induced to agrce to 
it;.on the contrary, they seemed to be 
taking measures to prevent its being forced 
iipon them. ‘This made every wise man in 
Isngland as well as Scotland, more fond of 
an Union than otherwise they would have 
been, and made them more heartily and 
more cordially endeavour to ring it about. 
Accordingly, by the very second Article 
ot the Union, the succession was settled 
_ upon the present illustrious danuly, and by 

virtue of that settlement we have now the 
happiness to see his present Majesty in 
possession of the crown of the united king- 
doms of England and Scotland. It is 
therefore the business, it is the duty of 
-every man wio is a true friend to the illus- 
trious family now upon, the throne, to en- 
deavour as much as he can, to render the 
Union agreeable to the people of Scot- 


land; because, if they should ever begin . 
to repent of having agreed to the Union, 


‘ 


to repent of having agreed to the succes- 
sion; if they should ever begin to enter- 


tain a desire of being rid of the one, they | 


will of course begin to entertain a de- 
sire of. getting rid of the other; and if this 
should ever come to be the desire of the 
people of tiat part of the island in general, 
it may, in case of a war, be of the most 
dangerous consequence to the present royal 
family. For tis reason I think your lord- 
ships show:d avoid every thing that may 
loox like doing an injustice to the whole 
people of Scotland, or that may look like 
making an. invidious distinction betwcen 
that people and the people of Ensiand ; 
and as I think the making of any ditierence 
between the judges of Scotland and the 
judges of England, or the showing of any 
loss respect:to the former than you usually 
do to the latter, will be looked on, by the 


whole people of Scotland, not only.as an 


invidious distinction between the two na+ 
tions, but as a real indignity put- upon 
them, therefore, I hope it will be avoided, 
if possible; which may very easily be done, 
if your lordships have no matters of very 
great importance to interrogate. these 
jucges about. — ee ee a 
‘But, suppose, my Lords, you have ques- 
tions of the utmost importance to put to 
them; suppose you think it absolutely ne- 
cessary to examine them in relation to the 
affair of Porteous; and suppose you think 
it absolutely impossible for you now to take 
time to enquire, whether. they have any 
right, by the Articles of Union, to be 
called as assistants to this House, and as 
such to have places upon the wool-sacks, 
according to their ranks, next to the judges 
of England; yet as this claim of theirs is a 
matter of right, as it is a matter of right in 
which the people of Scotland have a very 
deep concern, I hope your lordships will 
not determine it without hearing parties 
very fully upon it; and therefore, if you 
now come to a resolution to examine 
thein at your bar, I hope you will add 
a saving clause to that resolution, saving 


and reserving to the judges of Scotland alk 


manner of right which they may have, or 
lay claim to by the Articles of Union, for 


being called by his Majesty’s writ as as- 


sistants to this House, and for being placed 
as such upon the wool-sacks according to 


their ranks, next to the judges of Eng-. 


land. 

To conclude, my Lords, I wish this af- 
fair had been expressly and particularly 
regulated by the Articles of Union; I 
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wish a proper clause had been added, ex- 
pressly empowering his Majesty to call the 
Judges of Scotland as assistants to this 
Tiouse,' and to place theni upon the 
wool-secks according to their ranks, next 
to the Judges of England: if it had been 
then thought of, 1 am convinced, it would 
have been readily agreed to; considering 
the circumstances the two nations were 
then in, I am sure none of your lordships 
can think this piece of respect, which 
could not possibly be of any disadvan- 
' tage to the people of England, and which 
was so necessary for the people of Scot- 
land, would have prevented an Union so 
much for the advantage of both nations. 

Sut in treaties of such a nature, it is im- 
oe to foresee, or to provide for all 
the questions that may afterwards occur ; 
the spirit and intention of the Treaty must 
be considered, in order to form from thence 
a rule for the deciding any question that 
a afterwards arise, which does notappear 
to have been expressly provided for in the 
Treaty ; and to me it appears evident that, 
by the spirit and whole tenor of the Treaty 
of Union, it was intended, that no dis- 
tinctions should afterwards be made be- 
tween the people of the two nations, or 
between any rank of men in one, and in 
the same rank of men in the other, but 
such as were expressly regulated in the 
‘ Treaty; or that any advantages should be 
enjoyed by the people of the one country, 
but what should be enjoyed by the people 
of the other, unless otherwise stipulated in 
the Treaty; and as-it is a very great ad- 
vantage to the people of England, to have 
their Judges called as assistants to this 
House, your lordships must allow the peo- 
ple of Scotland are intitled to the same ad- 
vantage by the Articles .of Union; you 
must all ow that no distinction ought to be 


made between the Judges of the supreme’ 


courts in Scotland, and the judges of the 
supreme courts in England; therefore, I 
think, you cannot agree to the resolution 
that has beer proposed, I hope you will 
rot agree to'it, without the saving clause I 
have mentioned. 
This was the Substance of the Debate 
upon this occasion ; and the question being 
at last put upon the motion for resolving 
as before mentioned, to examine thie 
Scotch Judges at the bar, it was, upon a 
division, carried in the Affirmative, by 48 
to 37. Then the House being resumed, 
the lord Delawar, who was’ in the chair, 
reported the Resolution of the Committee 
which, after some little debate, was car- 


the Murder of Captain Porteous. 


‘ried in the affirmative, upon a@ division as 
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follows : viz. Contentspresent 47, Proxies 
16—63. Not Contents present 36, Proxies 
15—51. After which the three Scotch 
Judges were called to the bar, where they 
appcared in their robes, and some few 
questions were asked them. 


The principal Speakers in the Debate 
for calling the Scotch Judges to the Bar, 
were the earls of Abingdon, Aylesford, 
Chesterfield, Strafford, and Winchelsea, 
the Lord Chancellor, lord Delawar, and 
Jord Bathurst; the pvincipal Speakers 


‘against it, were, the duke of Argyle, the 


earl of Isla, the duke of Newcastle, the 
lord Hervey, the duke of Athol, the earl of 
Craufurd, and the earl of Finlater. 


The Lord Provost and the City of Edin« 
burgh having been admitted to be heard 
by their Counselagainst the Bill, that hear- 
ing began on May 4, and was continued 
every day tillthe 7th, and then the Bill was 
committed for the 9th; when it passed in 
the Committee ; and on the 11th, was read 


a third time, and passed on a division, 54. 


Contents, to 22 Not Contents. : 

In the Debate on this affair, in the 
House of Lords, the following speeches 
were made: 


The Duke of Argyle said : - 


My Lords, I shall be far from saying any 
thing that may seem to favour the.actors 
of a crime, than. which, from the circum- 
stances of barbarity that attended it, and 
from the contempt of majesty it ex- 
pressed, no age or country ever produced 
a blacker; neither shall I-pretend to de- 
fend the abilities, as a magistrate, of the 


unfortunate person who is the subject-of — 


part of the Bill now. depending ; but it is 
my Opinion, that if any thing can be just- 
ly charged upon him from the evidence 
that has been laid before this House, it is 
not treachery, but folly, and that he rathér 
is an object of pity than censure. I'mutt 
however, take notice of what has been said 
with respect to the lenity of this House, in 
the present proceedings against the Lord 
Provost ‘and citizens of Edinburgh.— 
Really, for my own share, I eannot think 
of a proceeding more harsh or unprece- 
dented than the present ; as I believe there 
is no instance of the whole weight of par- 
liamentary indignation. (for — such, my 


a 


Lords, I call a proceeding by a Billex post ° 


Jacto) tallmg upon any single ‘person, far 


less upon any community, for crimes that 
are within the reach of the inferior courts 
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of ‘justice to punish ; for ‘this reason, my | 


Lords, I say, that if the Lord Provost and 
citizens of =dinburgh should suffer in the 
terms of the resent Bill; the proceeding 
against them is so far from deserving the 


nanie of Ienity, that they will suffer by a 
. Ctuel,an unjust, anda fantastical proceeding. 


A proceeding my Lords, of which, verybad 


‘use may be made, if ever this nation should 
have the misfortune to fall under a partial, 


self-iriterested administration. That part 
of thepresent Bill which affects thecitizens 


of Edinburgh, ought.to be the principal 
concern of ‘every nobleman in this House. 
For, though we may determine the 


ro- 
petties of private persons, and may adjust 
the privileges of communities, we cannot 
infringe’ the rights of nations. To pass 


the present Bill, my Lords, in the shape 


itis now in, is what I will be bold to say, 
and I say it of my awn knowledge and of 
my own experience (but with all the re- 
a that is due to this august assembly ) 
it is what even the whole legislative body 
cannot do. I was in the parliament of 
Scotland when that part of the Treaty of 
Union relating to the privileges of the 


‘ royal burghs was settled, and, my Lords, 


these privileges were put upon the same 
foating with religion, that is, they were not 


alterable by any subsequent parliament of. 
) It is true, some moved,. 
“that they should be submitted to.such al-. 


Great Britain. 


terations, as the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain should in time coming, for. good rea- 
sons, think fit to make. But, my Lords, 


after. a full’debate, it was carried, that they 
should not be subject to any such altera-. 


tions. The nation of Scotland, in all the 
roceedings at that time, treated with Eng- 
id as an independent and free people; 
and as that Treaty, my Lords, had no other 
guarantee for the due performance. of its 
articles, but the faith and honoyr of -a Bri- 
tish Parliament, it would be both unjust 
and. ungenerous, should this House agree 
to any proceeding that has the least ten- 
dency to infringe it. ee oe 
.That many, nay most of:the Articles of 
the Treaty of Union, are subject to be al- 


tered by a. British parliament, I shall not 
_ deny. Nor shall I dispute, but that if the. 
sete or if the majority of the people of 


cotland should, for good reasons, petition 
for an alteration in this, or any other arti-. 
cle, L.say, I .shall not dispute. but that this. 
House might, and ought to make the: de- 
sired: alteration: but I believe no lord in. 
this: louse will say, this is. the. present, 
case. : 


a. 
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‘molished, in order to leaveto the King’s 


-burgh when any exigency requires them. 
‘No one, my lords, is more sensible than I’ 


oe The casfle of Edinburgh, my Lords, is 


It has been much’ insisted ‘on, that the 
gate in question must necessarily be de- 


forces a frée entry into the city of Edin- 


am, how reasonable it is that the King’s’ 
forces should have free access, to suppress 
every commotion of the like nature with 
that now under our consideration. -But, 
I believe, I can propose a method, by 
which every lord in this House will be sa- 
tisfied how that end may be answered 
more effectually, and without any of the 
bad consequences attending it, that pro- 
bably will attend the demolishing the gate 
in question.  * 


the King’s House, and no one can doubt 
his Majesty’s power to send as many 
forces into it as he pleases; should we 
therefore petition his Majesty, that the 
barracks may be enlarged, and the number 
of troops in garrison increased, there is. 
no room to question but that the ends pro- 
posed will be more effectually answered 
than they canbe by any expedient laid 
down in the present Bill. | i ; 
The Nether-bow Gate, my lords, stands’ 
in avery narrow street; near it are always 
a great number of coachesand carts. Let. 
us suppose another insurrection is to hap- 
pen; in that case, my Lords, should the 
conspirators have the presence of mind fo. 
barricade the street with these carriages, 
as may be done by a dogen of fellows, ‘I. 
affirm, and I appeal ‘for. thé truth of what I 
advance to any man of my tide, who | 
knows the situation of thé place, if 500. | 
men may not then keep, out 10,000, for a 
longer time than that in which the mob 
executed their bloody designs upon Por-. 
teous. Besides, my lords, I think it has 
been made out by the gentlemen against. . 
the Bill, that the gate in question is abso--- 
lutely necessary for collecting the city re- 
venue, and for preventing smugglers. . In, 
that case, my Lords, I do not see how this 
gate can be taken away without damaging , 
not only the revenue of the city, but that — 
of the crown. Thus much, my Lords, I. 
have thought fit to say, with respect te. 
that part of the Bill that relates, to the de-.,, 
molishing of the city-gate. me Ris ek 
I shall now proceed to the other’ part, I. 
mean, that.of taking away the,guard ; but.. 


ES I a 


-perhaps it will be necessary to nmaake somes 


remarks on the right by which, the gity. off , 
Edipburgh enjoys this guard : it was cop-., | 
firmed to them by a parliament, of: Seote | 


\ 
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- land, under the. ingmortal deliverer, of our 
| religion and liberties, king William ;_a par- 
| liament, my. Lords, than which no body 
! 


| quiring, or. greater resolution in defend-. 
- ing, these invaluable blessings. And such 
was their sense of the services of the town 
of Edinburgh, that it is inserted in the 
_ preamble of the Bill, that the said guard. 
was, granted to the citizens of Edinburgh, 
on.account of the zeal they discovered 
. when religion and liberty were at stake. 
| Will such a parliament, my Lords, and 
such a king, plead nothing in their behalf; 
_ and must one wrong step, allowing it to 
| be such, forfeit the merit of a loug tract. 

of services ? When I was honoured with 
_the command of the forces in Scotland 
| against the rebels, in the year 1715, and 
_ at the head of those numerous armies and 
| 
| 
! 


- squadrons, for so our Gazettes represented. 
them to be, which amounted to about. 
1700 men, i had information that a hody 
of the rebels had ventured to Leith, and 
that they designed to attack the city of 
Edinburgh. ‘Though I had not a troop 
with me at that time, I saw’ this very 
guard, which you,are to break by this. 
ill, draw. out, and march down against 
the rebels in as good order, and with as 
good a shew of resolution as I ever beheld. 
in any body of men. The effect was, that 
the rebels altered their desigh, and ad- 
vanced no farther; thanks to them they_ 
did not, they having the odds of five fight- 
ing mentoone. This was not all the ser- 
vice they did at that important juncture ; 
the rebels had gained over a serjeant of 
the garrison in the castle of Edinburgh, 
who promised to assist them in del peed 
' the garrison ; and had it not been that the 
| ladders they made use of proved too short, 
' they must have succeeded : which would 
} at that time have given a great blow to 
| the king’s affairs in that country ; and it 
| was entirely owing to the vigilance of the* 
| city-guard, that the conspirators were dis- 
| covered, and many of them seized. _ 
| ‘But, my Lords, setting aside all these 
| considerations, I think there are some of 
ja Private nature, that ought not a little to 
influence your lordships in the present 
} affair. ‘Yeu have examined into the con- 
| duct and usefulness of the city-guard of 
| Edinburgh: you have found, that on. 
| many occasions, it has been of great use ; 
| nay; in the ee . case, your. 
| lerdships seem to approve of the conduct: 
| of'the gentleman whose turn it was to com-’ 
| maid the night in which Porteous was 
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.. the, Murder of Captain Porteous. 
murdered: Now my lords, I wquid gladly. 


of men. éver shewed greater zeal in ac-. 


know why the other two Companies whic 

composed. that guard, and with whom no 
fault is pretended to be found, should be 
equal sufferers with those who were that. 
night upon duty, whom the present Bill. 
‘supposes to have been guilty; and why: 
‘the captain commanding on that night, wha 
appears not to have been guilty, should 
have his bread taken from him ? Some of 
your lordships have been pleased to men-— 
tion the great lenity with which this Bill is. 
attended ; but where the lenity is of taking 
a gentleman’s bread from him, after having 

dohe his duty honestly, I cannot compre-, 
hend ; at least if I may judge of another 

by myself, I was so far from taking it as a, 
favour; that I looked on it as the greatest. 
hardship I ever met with in the whole 
course of my life, when I was obliged to.’ 
resign to another a commission in which I 
had Sey and faithfully served. Some - 
regard, my lords, ought likewise to be had. 
to the private men, who are to be deprived. 
of their bread ; and the présent Bill makes. — 
no provision for them, though it appears. 
by the evidence laid before your lordships. 
that they were entirely innocent.—Nor 

is any care taken by it of having the city 

of Edinburgh provided with anotherwatch ; 

and, my Lords, I conceive there is no city, 
of ah equal largeness with that -of Edin-. 
burgh, that can be without a regular watch _ 


| of some kind or other. 


J must now observe, my Lords, that.’ 
‘great zeal has appeared in this Housé to 
pass the present Bill into an Act,'which is 
to, affect a person, whose only crime. 
seems to have been, that he was unfit for a 
trust that requires an active and a vigilant 
man ; and against the citizens of Edin-— 
burgh, wlto are only guilty in not: fore- 
seeing what it was impossible for them to 
have foreseen ; ‘and yet, my lords, no Bill - 
has been brought in to bring the persons 
who have been guilty’ of. that barbarous ° 
murder to justice: these, my Lords, ought- 
to be the immediate objects of the resent- * 
ment: of this House ; for where sueh des- 
perate enthusiasts are harboured, ro State 
can be secure of its peace, and no private’ 
person of his property. Great insinuations,’ - 
my Lords, have been made, that this and 
jnany other Tumults that have frequently. 
happened of late in the united kingdom, 
have been owing to the oppression of* the: 
magistrate: ‘for my part, my Lords, I 
have heard of no-particular acts of oppres- 
sion, and I believe I may venture to say,‘ 
neither has any of your lordships, as. we 
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must, all have done if any such had been. 
But, my Lords, can riots proceed from 
no other cause but from the oppression of 
the magistrate? Have people no other 
rhotives to rebellion but the suggestions of 
despair? I believe, my “Lords, we may 
find, from the history of past times, that 
they have always had, and from the ex- 
perience of the present, that they still con- 
tinue to have other motives. — 

- This riotous and rebellious spirit of 
theirs, does not proceed from any oppres- 
sion in the governors or civil magistrates 
of that country, as has been strongly insi- 

_ mated, but from a few fanatical preachers, 
lately started up in that country, who by 
their sermons and otherwise instil into the 
minds of the vulgar and ignorant, such en- 
thusiastical notioris as are inconsistent 
with all government, by making sedition 
and rebellion a principle of their religion. 

From this cause I am inclined to think, 
the Tumult at Edinburgh proceeded ; and 
to this is owing that ill-judged fidelity of 
the guilty towards one another, by which 
the secret was, before the execution, 
made impenetrable, and by which the dis- 
covery of the persons concerned has since 
been réndered impossible. But of the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, I am convinced, 
there are very few tainted with such prin- 
ciples, because they seldom or never hear 
eny such doctrines. — | 

_ [have now, my Lords, given my opinion 

‘with respect to the present Bill, so far as [ 
have had opportunity to know any thing 
of its pendency: or the evidence upon 
which it is founded ; and I think, that if 
we consent to the passing it into a law, at 
least in the shape it is now in, we shall do 
what is both imprudent and unjust. _ 


. The Lord Chancellor Hardwicke* rove 
and-said : me 
| - ty 
> - *°«¢ Tt may be necessary to acquaint the 
rtader, that before this affair came to be agi- 
‘tated in parliament, great alterations happened 
in the high offices of the Jaw. Lord Talbot 
had succeeded sir Peter King, as lord chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. He was an illustrious 
exception to the venatity charged upon the 
po of the law ; his life was moral, his 
eart was good, and his head was clear; nor 
did ever man fill that high station with greater 
abilities and approhation of the public. But 


“jastas the nation was, in a manner, beginning | 
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My Lords, as this House has &gré¢ed to 


the preamble of the Bill now before us, I 


believe it will. be found vety extraordinary, if 
any thing were inserted in the body of the 
Bil that should contradict the préambte. 
This we must do, if we agree to the motion 


made by the noble peer who spoke last; 


and thus we shall send down to the House 
of Commons a ‘Bill of pains and penalfies, 
where no pains and penalties are imphied; 
or else a new bill must be brought if, a 
ew preamble drawn up, anda new course 
of evidence gone through, which at this 
time of the session would be impracticable. 
Besides aH this, if the expedient dosed 
by the noble peer was to be followed, if by 
suffeting the city gate to remain as before 
the riot happened, the barracks of thre, cas- 
tle were to be enlarged, so as to contain 4 
greater ‘number of soldiers in garrison 
there; we must come to a resolution of 
addressing his Majesty for that purpose ; 
and by these means all that we have béen 
doing in this affair, for near these four 
months, has been quite unnecessary, ard 
must go for nothing. Every peer in this 
House must be sensible how ill this would 
sound at home, and how ridiculous it would 
I am far from ‘disput- 
ing the good services the town of Edin- 
burgh has formerly done; but the mérit-of 
ancestors in a former age, “catt never atone 
for the degeneracy of thetr posterity-in the 
present. As I very much respect the no- 
ble peer who spoke last, I shall be likewise 
far from doubting of the trath of what he 
has advanced, with regard to the tender- 
ness which the last parliament of Scotland 
expressed for the rights ‘of-the royal 
burghs in that kingdom. I say, I shall be 
far from doubting it, because the noble 
lord advances it from his own knowledge. 
But these privileges must be atways looked 

on as privileges which the citizens: of 

dinhureh immemorially enjoyed, and of 
which they could nét‘be deprived without 
injuring them, not only as citizens of 
Edinburgh, but as subjects of the king- 
dom. Had a bill been brought into par- 
liament for breaking their charter, dtssolv- 


King’s Bench, entered upon that high office, 


with as great expectations as ever nyan etered 
upon ary office, and which were ae effectually 
answered. Sir William .Lee, a show, but a 
sound lawyer, was made Lord Chief Justice ef 


to reap the benefits of his virtues, he was | the King’s Beneh ; sir Jolin Wiles, the Aitor- 
snatched away by death. As lord Talbet had | ney-General, was made Chief Justice of the 


e eye ° | 
succceded a very weak man, his abilities were | 
the more conspicuous ; but his successor, who ' 


Court of. Common-pleas; Dudiey Ryder sve- 
ceeded him as Attorney-General, amd Mr. 


was the lord Hardwicke, Chief Justice of the | Strange was made Solicitor-General.”” Tindal. 
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ing their corporation, or taking from them: 
their right of sending a representative to. 
parliament; that, indeed, had been strik- 
ing at essentials, and there would have 
been great weight in what was objected 
by the noble lord. But it was agreed upon 
] hands that the town-guard is of a very 
late standing; and if so, it never can be 
reckoned among their ancient and imme-. 
morial. privileges. Nor can I] see how 
either the demolishing a gate, or the keep- 
ing it ppen, can. affect them. It having 
been proved, my Lords, that it was owing 
to this gate being shut that the barbarous 
tumult happened, or at least that it was 
not suppressed; the preventing any such 
tumult for the future, is of much greater 
consequence, both to the crown and to the 
city,, than any loss that the revenue of 
either can suffer by its being taken away. 
Nor, indeed, do I sce any loss that can en- 
sue, if a watch of the like nature with the 
night-watch in London were appointcd to 
stand there so many hours each night, as 
the gate used to be kept shut. -This me- 
thad, we find, isvery efiectual in other cities. 
J believe, my Lords, tuere have been 
very few bills brought into this House 
with which your lordsiips, however ditler- 
ing in,opinion in other respects, will more* 
heartily concur than witi the present. 
We have. seen bils of this kind before, 
and we have heard many plausible argu- 
ments advanced against them; but I can- 
nat.jmagine how any one, who wishes well 
to hig King and his country, can look upon 
the present. Bill, which is ‘caiculated only 
to punish a yisible neglect of the interest 
of both, a8 a job, and refuse his concur- 
renge to it on that account. The time 
was, indeed, when races of popularity were 
run, and when gaining a borough or a 
county might have.been the motives of 
dissent from a bill of this nature; but I 
a there are no such persons now-a-days, 
at least I hope there are none among us, 
who will sacrifice the honour of govern- 
ment in. general to any job, or te any 
selfish views whatever. Some think to 
govern nations by a party, without any 
view tothe good of gavernment in gene- 
ral; but itis a pitiful way of governing. A 
men. who acts zealously for the good of his 
country, will make the rule of his conduct 
the interest of the whole, which is as rauch 
supported by the maxims of punishing open 
yiglations of, as rewarding particulary ser- 
vices: done ta governments in general. 
Whoever, I say, acts in this manner, acts 
fgv-the good of the whole. 


the Murder of Captain Porteous 


A. D. 1797. feae 


The Duke of Argyle spoke to this ef-. 
fect: - 4 i . ’ 
I did not intend to have troubled your, 
lordships with adding any thing sa what I 
have said upon the subject of the Bill now’ 


“ 


before us; but I find myself so’ plainly 


pointed at, in the latter end of the speech 


‘of the noble lord who spoke last, that I 


think I am obliged to say something, that. 
may acquit me of the imputation. that his- 
words insinuate. J should be very glad if I 
have. mistaken the noble lord’s design}. 
which I have the more reason to hope L 
have done,.because I have never failed to 
express the greatest friendship, I may say, 
love and esteem for-his person; as I have 
always entertained the highest respect for 
his station and character. My Lords, | 
am no minister, I never. was a. minister, 
and I never will be one. Time was when 
I might have been a piece of a minister, 
but I was too sensible of my own want of 
canacity to engage in any state affairs ; and — 
I thank God, J had always too great a value 
for those few abilities which nature hag 
given me to erapioy them in domg uny 
drudgery, or any job of what kind soever, . 
I have, ever since I set out in: the worldy 
(and I believe. few set out more early) 
served my prince with my tongue, I have 
served him with. any little interest I had, 
and I have, served him in my trade; 
and were I to-morrow to be stripped of alk’ 
the employmenta which I have endear 
voured hanestly and faithfully to deserve, 
I wauld serve him again,-to the utmost of 
my power, and to the last drop of my 
blood. Can any man say, my Lords, that 
ever I ron the races of popularity, or that 
ever I was engaged in any dirty job of 
elections, even when I met with treatment, 
and was in circumstances which, perhaps, 
one would have thought might-justity such | 
aconduct? and can it be suspected that } 
will now be dipt in any such? I-have op, 
posed the present Bill, my. Lards, becaus@ 
I look upon it to be an invasion upon pray 
perty in that part of-the kingdom. And 
on that account my Lords, were it upon 
no other, I have more reason to oppose it, 
than any man in this House, nay. perhaps, 
than any man in the united kingdom : bes 
cause there is none whase property is there 
so extensive as my own..- | likewise look 
upon it, my Lords, ‘as an encroachment 
upon hherty, and on this: account, no man 
has hetter reason to oppose it. .My family, . 
my Lords, has been always persecutcd; and” 
has .often bled under -tyrantx, and never. 
hada breathing-time butthatof liberty; and 


~ 
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should bills of this nature pass into laws, 


there is reason to be afraid of their conse- 
quences, with respect to our liberties. 


. The Lord Hardwicke replied to the fol- 
lowing effect : , 


That he observed with the greatest con- 
cern, that the noble’ lord who spoke last 
had mistaken his meaning ; that he enter- 
tained the highest opinion of that noble 
lord’s candour, integrity and abilities, and 
that it never was his intention to insinuate 
the least thing to the disadvantage, 
é¢ither of the noble peer, or any of his re- 


lations. That the words which had given 


the noble peer offence, were only to be 
undetstood of. what had been practised in 


_ former times, and what possibly may be in 


_ the present; but that the noble lord was 


‘the last man in the world to whom he would 
' have them applied. : 


- Procezprncs tw tHe ComMMONS RE- 


_LATING TO THE MurvER OF CAPTAIN 


PoRTEOUS: AND THE BILL AGAINST 
THE Provost anp :City or EDIN- 
BuRGH.] May 16. The Bill entitled, 
« An Act to disable Alexander Wilson, 


‘esq. from taking, holding, or enjoying any 


4 


_ office or place of Magistracy m the city of 
Edinburgh, or elsewhere in Great Britain, 


and for imprisoning the said Alexander 


- Wilson, and for abolishing the Guard kept 


up in the said cityf¢ommonly called the 


' town guard, and for taking away the gates of 


and keeping open 
‘from the Lords. <*" 


the Nether-Bow Port of the said city, 
the same,’’ was received 


\ 


. The Title of the Bill being read, 


Mr. Ogletho € opposed the receiving 


the Bill at all: 


3 cause he was of opinion 
that the House of Lords would refuse to 


- seceive from that House any Bill of 


pains and penalties, which might affect any 
member of their House; and that if such 


‘a precedent was set, as that a House of 


Peers for every offence committed, or sup- 


posed to be committed by a commoner, 


_ might send down a Bill of pains and penal-. 


must be utterly broken. 


ties to be passed in the House of Com- 
mons, the independency of the Commons 


Sir John Barnard. Suppose the Bill 


_ which is sent down had enacted, that among 
' other pains and penalties the city of Edin- 


burgh should from henceforth cease to be 


‘B city or corporation. Could any gentle- 
man, after the passing such’ a Bill, have 
_ Kept Ins seat in this House as member. for 


Proceedings in the Commons reldfing to 


vileges of eve 


[oe 
that city or corporation? Sir, he must have 
ceased to be a member, as soon‘as the cor- 


poration he fy pied ceased to be a cor- 
poration: and shall we ever receive a Bill 


from the other House for turning one of. 
our own members out of doors? ‘This — 


House ought to shew as much respect for 
their constituents, from whom they derive 
their right of sitting here, as they would do to 


their representatives themselves. If any 


preference is due, it is due to that body from 
whom they derive their right of sitting 


in this place, for while they are judging one’ 


of their own members, they are judging of 
their own privileges; but while they are 
judging of their constituent’s rights'or pro- 
perties, they are judging of what is not their 
own, but what they have only in trust: 
and of which they therefore ought'to be 
more tender. z = | 

Mr. Duncan Forbes, [The King’s Ad- 
vocate for Scotland.] It} would sound: 
very ill, that a British House of Com- 
mons, in which there are but 45 represen 
tatives for Scotland, should receive such ‘2 
bill: Edinburgh is now a city of Great 
Britain, nay, the second city. And I ap- 
peal to the gentlemen who represent the 
cities and boroughs of England, to know 
in what manner they would treat a Bill 
inflicting such pains and oa upon 
any of the cities which they resent. 
They are in honour obliged to protect the 
Commons of Scotland as much as ‘the 
Commons of England; because the Scots 
trusted to their honour, when they united: 


‘with them upon the terms they did. The 


are in prudence obligedto protect the pri- 
borough of-Scotland as 
much as the privileges of any borough of 
England ; because no incroachment can 
be made, no injury done to the one, but 
what may be made a precedent for doing 
the same to the other: If they allow. the 
other House to incroach upon the privi- 
leges of the Commons of Scotland, it will 
be a precedent for their incroaching upon 
the Commons of England. If they ac- 
core of this Bill, if.they give it a reading, 
I shall soon expect to see a Bill brought 
them from the other House, for turning 
some of their members out of doors. =. | 

Sir William Yonge. The other House 
has a power of enquiring. When they 
begun the exercise of that power, they 
found it atamasst) to goa step farther, and 
to punish as well as enquire, which they 
could do no otherwise than by the : Bill 
now before us. As this is their only aim, 
as it is an alm -whnich cannot bat be .ap- 


| 


| 
| 
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proved, hope this House will not be too 
jealous of its privileges on such an occa- 
sion ; for even though it. were indisputable 
that the other House ought net to be al- 
lowed to bring in a Bill for inflicting pains 
and penalties upon any city. or borough of 
Great Britain, yet in a case where no in- 


creachment is intended, and whigh may so- 


greatly contribute. to the domestic peace 
and quiet of the kingdom, it is absolutely 
necessary for both Houses, not to be over- 
scrupulous in point of privilege. 

wir Robert Walpole. It was very natural 
for the other House to enter upon this en- 
quiry, because there is generally a kind of 
cessation of business in that House, during 
the first three or four weeks of the session, 
which are generally in the House of. Com- 


mons taken up in settling the Supplies for 


the current service of the government. 1 


am as jealous of the rights of this House, 


‘as any gentleman here; but I -think too 


scrupulous a jealousy may at this time be 
, attended with thé worst of consequences. 


As to what my honourable and learned 
friend behind me mentioned, about the 


tenderness we ought to shew tothe corpo- 
rations and boroughs we represent, -espe-: 


dially those of Scotland ; I think, Sir, our 


going upon this Bill is the greatest :mark 
ef tenderness we can shew. It is in order’ 
to punish, in a more exemplary,maaner,..2 


practice, that hasbeen but toa: much. en- 
couraged of late ;' a practice that, if not 
suppressed, must: destroy the right.of all 
corporations, and perhaps abolish the _pri- 
vileges of this House, and the very form of 
The other House having 
entered upon this enquiry, has brought 
the Bill to such a forwardness, that per- 
haps it may come time enough to prevent 
the consequences before it is too late ; 
therefore, I think, we are rather. obliged 
to the care and concern they have taken 


in this affair, and I hope gentlemen will 


not oppose the Bill, without better reasons 
than any that have yet appeared. 73 
| Sir Wilham Wyndnam. 1 am very sorry 
that what the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last has said is but too. true. -The 
first part of our session is commonly spent 
in granting money to the crown; but for- 


>, the: Murder of Captain Porteous. 


mults have procee 


-House 1s the gran 


t 
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cause, and it is ban probable the late tu, 

d. from some.abuses or 
some grievances which they ought to en- 


quire into. The best way of judging of 


men’s jnteiitions 18 by their actions; and 
as the Bill brought from the other House. 
is certainly, as we think, an incroachment 
upon the privileges of this House, the 
surest and safest way of judging is, to.sup- 
pose an incroachment was intended. In- 
croachments have always been made at the 
most. favourable junctures; and if. ever 
the other House should’ endeavour to in- 
croach upon this, they will always. take 
occasion to do it, with respect to Bills 


which seem absolutely necessary; so that 


if we made the expediency, or even. the 
necessity of a Bill, a good reason for sub- 
mitting: to an incroachment, we should 
very.soon have no press left. As this | 

inquest of the nation, 
it is their proper business to enquire into 
all public abuses, especially where any of 
their own members are concerned; and if 
the other House does upon any occasion 
take. upon them to enquire into any such 
poe abuse, they ought to proceed no 
urther ; they might then at a conference 
communicate to that Housethe discoveries 


they had, made, and leave it to that House 


te, proceed Dy impeachment, or Py. a Bill 
of pains..and penalties ; which the other 


House might have done in the present 


case; and their not having done so seems 


ta shew, they had: an intention to take 


advantage of that favourable opportunity 


for making alittle incroachment upon a 


privilege, which they knew. would have 
otherwise been strenuously contested. 
Whether or no there is a'‘necessity for’ pu- 
nishing the city, or any of the magistrates 


of Edinburgh, cannot appear to us now, 


and therefore cannot be an argument of _ 
the least weight‘in this debate; but sup- 
pose there is such a necessity, there is no 
necessity of the session’s breaking up ata 


certain day. We may go upon an enquiry 


immediately ; the witnessesare all in town; 
these witnesses may soon be examined ; 
and upon that examination, we may order 
a new Bill to be brought in, if we saw cause ; 
and that new Bill may pass through 


both Houses long before it will be abso- 
lutely. necessary to put an end to the 
session: therefore, I see no inconvenience 


-merly it was otherwise; andif this House had 
taken exampleby their ancestors, instead of 
voting a Supply the second or third day of 


_ the session, they would have voted an en- 
: Guiry into those Riots and Tumults, which 
of late have been so frequent and so. ge- 


neral all over the kingdom; for the people 


- never grow tumultuous without some 


9 


that can ensue from not receiving the Bill 
now brought from the other House; and. 
for that reason cannot agree to its being 
read a first-time. _ | 7 

The Bill, however, was read a firet timey 
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and upon a motion for reading it a second 

time, , er uke ge 
- Mr. Patrich Lindsay, member for Edin- 

burgh, spoke-as follows : 7 


_ Sirs The concern which I have in this 
Bill,.aa it affects the rights, the privileges, 
and franchises of the city which I have the 
honour ta represent in this House, as well 
as it affects personally him who has now 
the honour.to be the chief magistrate of 
that city ;,tnis concern, I say, Sir, will, I 
hope, plead my excuse ta this honourable 
House, for presuming te take upon me, Sir, 

to submit to your consideration, my sense of 
this Bill, ga of the effects of it, should it 
pass into a law.. Sir, that, cruel, barbarous 
and inhuman murder, that most outrageous 
and atracious riot, which was committed 
at Edinburgh the 7th.of September last, 
must, affect every person of humanity with 
horror: and as it was,. Sir, a tramp- 
ling upon all civil governments, and a bold 

and manifest violation of the laws, and a 

direct. insult upon the legal authority, it 

cannot fail ta raise gentlemicn’s indigna- 
tian, and to rquse the resentment of every 
true Briton to do justice ta the public, by 
g akaat any measure that may be most. 
ikely. to punish so blaek a crime, a crime 
ao dangerous to civil saciciy, and ta bring 
the excecrable and degperate authars of 1t 
to condign punishment. But, Sir, I hope 


gentlemen’s zeal for justice will nat sa fer. 


blind their understanding, as to allow them- 
selves ta he diverted from the pursuit of jus- 
tice and to be misled from the right scent, 


by falling upon the innocent, and there to. 


allow the guilty to escape and ta pass un- 
heeded. By whaqm,. Six, was this blaady 
murder, this oytrageous riot committed?. 
By a-mob, Sir ;.a mob composed, as mobs 
commonly are, of the lowest class of the 
peoples by vee of dissolute. and bad 

ives, and ef worse manners; persons who 
despise the office of magistracy, and hate 
the persons of magistrates, because magis- 
trates punish. and contyoul. their crimes, 
and-restrain them from acts of violence, 
and- from committing disorders; persons 
whe are prone to-do mischief, and when 
they.can do.it with hopes of impunity, 
rayely fail to insult and abuse the persons 
of magistrates, And who, Sir, areby this 
Bil] to be punished for this riot? Those 
-who committed the imsult? No, Sir; by 
this Bill thase who were insulted are to be 
punished, Is the insolence of the multi- 
tude to be represt by this Bill? No, Sir; 
the hands gf the civil magistrate are ta be 
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weakened by this Rill: Ina free country, 
Sir, the civil magistrate can only suppress. 
and prevent riots and disorders: and how? 
By punishing of rioters and disorderly 
persons, /ind if the hands of the civil : 
magistrate are.not strengthened, the affice. 
of magistracy must become useless. a 
Sir; I have observed, since I-came last, 
ta this place, that a very odd nation has. 
prevailed here, and with great grief and. 
concern, Sir, J find this notion ta be 
general, that persons of all ranks, (in, 
that country where that abominable cr.*1e 
was committed) favour this foul, this 
black, this most detestable crime;. than. 
which, Sir, nothing is more unjust, no-. 
thing more fglso and untrue. I there-: 
fore beg |cave to explain this a little. The. 
mobs in that part at the kingdom, Sir, res; 
semble very much the mobs here; they. 
are composed here as well as there (and I. 
believe every ee) of such persons as I, 
have just now described .to you; but there 
is one difference betwixt the mobs ina that. 
country and your mobs heye, and that is, 
however wicked the mobs in that country: 
may be, yet they are not sa abandoned aa 
to da mischief with their eyes open. But, 
Sir, the lowest class af people in that coune. 
try have generally speaking a turn ta ene 
thusiasm, and so strong is the influence, 
such is the farce of dclusion, that they can 
work themselves up toa a firma persuasion 
and thorough belief that.any mischief they. 
are ta do is not anly lawful but laudable; 
that it is their duty to.do it, and fram a 
religious principle, to do it at any risquey 


even at the risque of their lives —Hence it 


is, Sir, that riots and disorders. are lesa 
frequent in that country than here, and 
when mobs da rise there, they are mare des 
termined, and consequently mare dange- 
rous. The unthinking multitude, Sir, are 
but too much encouraged in this hy the 


| ¢lergy ; for when the clergy are tike to be 


defeated or disappointed in any. particular 


view of disposing of any ecclasjastical 


benefice and preterment as they have a 
yaind, because the law stands in their way, 
they abuse.the unwea 


this dangerous dactrine, toa often incu 
eated upon such occasions, ‘ That such g. 
« law is iniquity established by law.’. 


_ This dangerous doctrine, this seditiqus . 


practice, in openly and publicly maine. 


taining it, cannot be charged, Sir, wpog . 


the church of Scotland, or upon the clergy 


ef that coustry in general, They, .by 


people, and spirit. - 
them up ta despise and disobey the law, by 
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men as well as good Christians, men of 
sound principles in their lives, and in their 
practice, blatieless; men who think, as 
every gentleman of this House does, that 
the laws of every country ought to be 
obeyed, os the sole and only rule of govern- 
ment in every country; but this seditious 
doctrine is preached up by those wild, 
hot-headed, violent high church clergy, 
who afte not to be satisfied with any 
pene unless they possess oll power; and 
y them only. Yes, Sir, 1am sorry to say 
it, we have high-church Presbyterians, who 
have higher notions ef clerical power, thah 
-any Protestant clergy whatever; “some 
there are, Sir, who assert and maintain an 
_ absolute indépendency on the civil power. 
Sir, the dangerous effect of doctrines of 
this kind is, that when men are taught 
and brought to believe, that any law what- 
- ever is iniquity established by law, and 
while it remains in force under the sanc- 
tion of the legislature it may nevertheless 
be disobeyed, and the civil magistrate re- 
sisted in the execution of it, men of weak 
understanding and strong passions will 
easily deceive themselves, and look upon 
every law that interferes with their -pas- 
' sions to be iniquity ; especially, Sir, if they 
have, as all weak people commonly 
a good opinion of themselves and of their 
own superior sanctity and holiness. 
Now, Sir, I must beg leave to explain 
the source of these late disorders, that have 
given so much trouble to the legislature. 
The pernicious practice of Smuggling pre- 
judicial to the fair trader, and so hurtful 
to the common and general good of the 
nation, has prevailed but too much in that. 
country, Sir, as well asin this. Whoever, 
Sir, may be the importets and proprietors 
of rah goods, it ts most certain, that the 
lowest class of men, the dregs of the peo- 
ple, those persons who compose mobs, are 
the persons employed in the runmng of 
these goods, and they get so ‘much more, 
by this illicit trade, than they can by ho- 
nest labour, that they neglect their labour 
for the sake of this vile and destructive 
tratle. * a 
' As this lowest herd of mankind have 
been taught that one law is iniquity, they 
have taught themselves that some other 
laws ate so too; if one may judge of their 
principles by their practice, all your reve- 
nue faws stand in an unfavourable light 
withthem, ts 
Every gentleman, Sir, has heard of the 
exccution of that noted smuggler Andrew 
Wilson, whence all this mischief has flowed. 
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That deluded mun maintained, to the hour 
of his déath, that he was most unjust 
vondemned, and died with great tranquil 


‘lity; so firm, 96 fixed was he in the belief 


of his own innocende; he maintained this, 
Sir, iri a: debate with one ‘of the reverend 
ministers of Edinburgh, and & very able 


clergyman he ig, When‘this minister was 


endeavouring to undeceive him, and bring 
him to a sénse of his guilt-of the crime for 
which he was condemned, he admitted that 
he had taken money from a collector of the 
revenue by Violence ; that he did it because 
he knew no. other way of cofitiing at it; 
that the officers of the revenue had by 
their practice taught him this was lawful, 
for they had often seized and carried off. 
his goods by viclence, and so long as they 
had goods of his of greater value in theit 
hands than all the nioney he took from 
them, they were still in his debt, and he 
had done no wrong: Do 

Iam afraid, Sir, this martyt to this new 
heretical sect of Smuggling was too much 
favoured by the misled and unwary multi- 
tude; too many of them thought, .a5 he 
himself did, that he was unjustly con- 
demned, and every one who firmly believed 
this would, no doubt, think i¢ his duty to 


‘save artd to rescue this innocent person (as 


they thought him) from the rigour of law ; 


‘ahd, Sir, if the magistrates of Edinburgh | 


had not taken extraordinary precautions to 

ut this sentence m execution, he, this 
‘Wilson, would very probably have been 
rescued by the multitude. But, Sir, when 
they saw themselves disappointed, no 
soonet was this execution over, than’ they 
began to wreck their malice upon thet 
guetd which had, upon many other occa- 
sions as well’as that, supprest their dis- 


‘orders, and restrained their guilty hands 


from eoing of mischief, and committing of 
real not imaginary iniquity; upon that 
guard, which is to be abolished by this | 
‘Bill.—-—Upon this occaston, Sir, thé un- 
happy person who then commanded the. 
guard, did, from an apprehension, I sep- 
pose, that he miglit be overpowered by the 
great crowds of people then assembled, 
defend himself and his men by their fire — 
arms, whereby several of the multitude 
were killed and wounded: and what were 
the effects of this, Sir? The persons: who 
were then killed and wounded were of that 
class of people who commonly attend such 
ritelancholy spectacles, that is, of: the 
lowest class. The mob from that moment 
began to rarmur, front an ‘apprehension, 
that because no person of ranie and condi- 
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tion had been killed, therefore would this 
barbarous murderer (as they called him) 
escape from justice by the favour of per- 
sons of condition. And in this, Sir, they 
were not mistaken, for no sooner was this 
unhappy person condemned by law, than 
numbers of persons of condition set a Pe- 
tition on foot to intercede with her Ma- 
jesty, (then Guardian of the Realm) for 
mercy; they did this, Sir, not so much 
out of tenderness to this man, that they 
thought his case hard, as from another 
motive, a motive of a public nature; and 
that was, Sir, shouldthis sentence have taken 
effect, the mob would become more inso- 
Jent, when they found that the civil magis- 
trate, or other persons acting under his 
authority, were in no better case than they 
who resisted the civil istrate in the 
execution of the law ; but if by this man’s 
pardon, if by the interposition of mercy 
from the crown, they were convinced, that 
every person who acted by law, to put the 
Jaws in execution, acted safely, and that 
every person that acted otherwise did it 
with a rope about his neck, that would 
effectually suppress the insolence of the 
multitude, and force obedience to the law, 
even from those base minds who by force 
alone are to be driven into a sense of their 
duty. Who then, Sir, of that country 
approves of that wicked murder and riot? 
he mob only, by whom it was committed ; 
persons who have no property, and there- 
fore are fond of disorders, because they 
can lose nothing by disorders, and if the 
«an escape corporal punishment, are of- 
-ten gainers by public calamity. and dis- 
order. 

This then, Sir, appears plainly to be a 
disputé betwixt the .people of Scotland, 
(by whom, Sir, I mean every man of pro- 
perty, every freeman, every man who may 
suiler by the subversion of the laws, and 
by the loss of hberty) and whom, Sir? 
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of knowledge and edndition, from the prin- 
ciples of the inferior multitude, which I 
have now, Sir, been endeavouring to ex- 
plain to you, so far as they relate to the 

resent case. or a 

Theréfore, Sir, if it-is the sense of the 
House to proceed upon this Bill, the con- 
sideration of it requires the greater atten- 
tion, the interest of England makes it ne- 
cessary; it is an affair of the utmost con- 
sequence to the liberty of the subject, and 
as it ought, it will no, doubt be treated as 


such, for the united kingdom is greatly in- 


terested in the manner of determining 


of this Bill, as weil as in the fate of it. 


Sir, While the two nations remained in 
a state of independency, those frequent 
wars, which are but too common betwixt 
neighbouring nations, begot mutual fears, 
mutual jealousies and distrusts, national 
hatred, and national aversions ; but as. the 
cause of these national feuds and enmities 
most a ily ceased by the Union of the 
crowns, | hope, Sir, the effect also ceased 
with the cause. From that happy period, 
Sir, both nations were embarked upon the 
same bottom; the honour and interest of 
both became the common and ipsepara- 
ble cause of both ; the honour interest 
of one could not be hurt without affecting 
the other; and I think, Sir, the subjects of 
both nations became very soon sensible of 
this, that by that happy accident they were 
reduced from a state of enmity to a state of 
perpetual friendship ; and I think we may 
observe from experience, that those na- 
tional prejudices and distrusts began very 
soon to abate: even so early, Sir, as the 


‘unhappy civil war in the reign of king 


Charles 1, which broke out within less than 
40 years after the Union of the crowns, 
May we not observe, Sir, the subjects of 
both nations, who were of the same sen- 
timents and opinions with regard to the 
causes of that unhappy war, making and 


~The canalzie, the dregs of the people of | entering into alliances and confederacies 


Scotiand, that class who are anciently call- 
-ed by your law, villains; that ignorant 
herd of bigots, who are always misled by 
crafty and ill-designing clergymen; for 
men of sense and knowledge, Sir, have a 
much surer and a better male thatis, right 
reason, that eternal and unerring rule. 


Sir, it is a great misfortune to that. 


country where this bicody tragedy was 
acted, that many gentlemen who hear me 
are so much strangers to it, strangers to its 


lawsand customs, strangers to the manners. 


and tempers of the pees strangers to 
thesedifiereat ways of thinking of the people 


with one another against the subjects of 
‘both nations who were of contrary senti- 


ments? Was not that war carried on by 
Scotsmen and Englishmen against English- 


men and Scotsmen without the least na- | 


tional distinction, or national distrust? 
They were even at that time, Sir, per- 
fectly sensible, that the liberties of any 
one of the nations could not be subverted 


without destroying the liberties of the 


whole, and that the whole could not be 
preserved unless the liberty of every part 
of the whole was preserved and secured 
upon the same footing. - 


aN 
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- Fhesame thing appeared, Sir, at the 
late happy Revolution; were not the sub- 
jects of both nations equally forward, 
equally zealous in the cause of liberty, a 
cause inseparably common to both? And 
did not a aa of both nations, without dis- 
tinction, adhere to what they caHed the 
poeare of the crown, and the indefeasi- 
le 


right of the unhappy and unfortunate 


pace then upon the throne? But now, 
ir, we are in a situation very different 
from that; we are now, by an incorpo- 
rating union, become one and the same 
people, bound and cemented together by 
all the ties that bind individuals in civil so- 
ciety. | : 

' The representative body of the people 
of Scotland did, upon that occasion, Sir, 
express an absolute trust and confidence 
in this nation of England; no security, no 
guarantee whatever, was on their part re- 
quired for the performance of the several 
articles and conditions stipulated by that 
treaty in our favour, other than the faith 
ef a British parliament. In this, they 
acted: most wisely; for what security, 
what force, what power, what constitution 
could have: been contrived, that could 
have ‘proved: so absolute, so real, and so 
effectual a security, as the faith, the jus- 
tice, the honour, the candour of an Eng- 
lish ‘parliament; I: say an English parlia- 
ment, Sir; for in’ a parliament of Great- 
- Britain, the representatives of that part of 
the United Kingdom do not make up: the 
tenth part of either House. 

We had, Sir, the experience of ages to 
mduce us to. follow so wise a course; the 
legislature of England had always acted 
wisely, never like arbitrary governments, 
from caprice or humour, but had always 
steadily pursued the real interests of the 
nation of England with Bree eens 
great sagacity and forecast; and we were 
sensible that our interests were the same 
with yours, that so long as you minded 
yout own interests, ours must be safe in 
your hands. Then, however weak and ig- 
norant people may think or act, people 
who are weak enough to be misled by 
national prejudices, yet the wisdom of the 
nation will always act uniformly, always 
act wisely. | Se 7 = 
_ I know, Sir, it is thé way of speaking 
without doors amon 
ish people, that the legislature may be un- 
concerned and indifferent ‘as to any public 
measure as to Scotland; that it is a matter 
_ of no-momient how or in what manner any 


public law affects that- country ; whether 
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these people are dissatisfied or not, should 
they be ever so. much displeased, ever so 
much angry, it is of no consequence; 
should they even take it into their heads 
to mutiny and to rise in rebellion, it signi- 
fies nothing, for we have always as man 

troops quartered amongst them as are sul: 
ficient to conquer them. This is easily 
said, Sir, and f admit it might be as easily 
done too; but because such a thing might — 
be done, would such a measure be just, 
would it be a wise measure? Sir, so fool- 
ish and so foul a deed as this would be 
falsely called conquest ; it would be an act, 
of treachery, it would be treason, Sir, 
treason of the blackest kind! treason 
against the Se ae If any person of con- 
dition was to talk thus, should the greatest 
person of the nation insinuate such a thing 
by way of advice, this House would take 
notice of it, Sir; this House would im- 
peach such a person as an enemy to the 
public, as a most dangerous public enemy; 
and give me leave to say, that if ever the 
legislature should be so blind to its own 
interest, so false to the trust ‘reposed in 
them by the people, as to allow such a use 
to be made as this of those forces, which 
are maintained by the people, for the pre- 


‘servation of their liberty, the same num. 


ber that could conquer Scotland, could 
— much greater facility conquer Eng- 
and. : ak, 
Such conquests as these, Sir, are easily 
made ; very little skill would be required 
in the general that would make so glori- 
ous a conquest ; treachery, treachery alone 
is the only qualification necessary for the 
executioner of such a project. “But would 
the conquest be as easily maintained as 
made? No, Sir. Itis acommon saying, that 
oppression makes all men of one mind. In 
that event, ten times the number of forces 
that made this conquest, and perhaps made 
it with ease too, would prove too few to — 
maintain it. Every gentleman, who is the — 
least acquainted with history, knows what. © 
miracles oppression hath worked upon‘the 
oppressed, Do not the states of Holland 
owe their being to oppression? Do not 
the Swiss Cantons owe their freedom and — 
independency to oppression? Does not 
Portugal owe its independency to the in- 
discrete and oppressive measures of the 
‘court of Spain? But I beg leave, Sir, to 
bring one instance nearer home. The 
Cambrian Gauls'were reduced by force of 
arms, As the conquest of this powerful 
country was once determined by the fate 


-of one battle at: Hastings, se they, Sir, 
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after the loss of a battle, were obliged i 
you did) to submit to riecessity. This 
conquest was easily. made; but was it as 
easily maintained? No, Sir; every one 
knows what blood and treasure it cost you 
to keep this province in subjection; and so 
sensible were your ancestors of this, that 
after the experience of nearly three cen- 
turies, Sir, such was their wisdom, that 
they of their own accord, and a wise mea- 
sure it was, Sir! I say, of their own accord, 
made that brave and invincible people a 
free people; and how, Sir? By admitting 
them to share as the legislature in this 
House, by making them one and the same 


people nationally with yourselves, and rc- 


moving, as far in you lay, all national dis- 
tinctions, that there should be no more 
difference between an English and a Welsh 
man than there now is between an ancient 
Briton, a Roman, a Saxon, an Angle, a 
Jute, a Dane, or a Norman. — | | 
Is it then to be imagined, Sir, that the 
legislature of Great Britain could be ca- 
pable of such indiscretion as to destroy, 
or im the least to impair and abate, that 
harmony between the two united nations, 
upon. which the happiness of both so much 
depends? That you, Sir, could by any 
unequal dealing, or partial procedure, 
force that antient and invincible nation, 
that free and independent nation, who, of 
- their own accord, freely, without the least 
restraint or.necessity,. trusted themselves 
. absolutely to your faith, after both nations 
had. from. an experience of 100 years, from 
g just sense af their true and real interests, 
come to an absolute and determined reso- 
lution to become absolutely and entirely 
one and the same people! That you, Sir, 
who are the sole and only. guarantees of 
‘this treaty, should force this nation from 
this state of friendship, a friendship se- 
cured by every tie. that can bind friends! 
That you, I say, Sir, should force them 
ack again into a state of enmity! That 
you should, contrary to all cammon sense 
and common honesty, betray this great 
trust, and by acts of severity and oppres- 
sion, drive this nation into a state of sla- 
wery! This, Sir, is absolutely impossible so 


long as mankind are possessed of common’ 


‘sense in the smallest degree ; for no argu- 
ment is necessary, Sir, to convince you, 
that if ever any part, especially so great 
and conaiderable a part of this united 
-kingdom, is reduced to a state of slavery, 
‘the whole must soon undergo the same 
. fate. We are now too closely united, not 
‘only bound but cemented together, by too 
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many and too strong ties, to be ever sepae 
rated, without tearing out the vitals of the 
United Kingdom, and rending it into 
pieces. In all events, both must share the 
same fate, both must be free, or both must 
be slaves. <A free state, Sir, knows no 
master but the law; freemen are govern- 
ed by law, and by law only; slaves are go- 
verned not hy law but by arbitrary rule, 

‘by acts of violence, and by military force ; 
and wheever is master of that force, must 
be master of all. Ifany part ofthe United 
Kingdom must submit to slavery, all and 
every part must submit to slavery, for no 
proposition is more obvious and self-evi+ 
dent than this, that in a national sense, 
Scotland is as much a part of England as 
the counties of Kent or of Cornwall are 3 
and this ey of Middlesex, and every 
pa of England, is as much a part of Scot+ 

and as the county of Edinburgh is: that 
the interests of all and of every part of 
Great Britain are so absolutely and so en- 
tirely the same, that no one part can bé 
hurt without affecting the whole, no moré 
than the natural body can be hurt of 
maimed in any of its members without 
feeling pain; and therefore, Sir, every 
part of the whole must be equally the caré 
of the legislature: and if this be so, thes, 
Sir, this Bill must stand or fall by its own 
merits. It will be tried by this House; 
Sir, with the utmost impartiality, and with 
the strictest regard to justice. 
considered by this House, Sir, as if this 
unhappy disorder had been committed im 
the city of London, in York, Bristol, or 
any other corporation in England; and I 
submit it to gentlemen’s consideration, 
how they, especially they who represent 
cities and burghs, how they, I say, like 
Bills of this kind. Because a disorder and 
@ crime has been committed, and because 
the criminals have escaped and fled from 
justice, therefore the magistrates of that 
city or bargh aré to be punished by bill, 
and the corporation itself suffer in its 
rights and franchises, and be deprived of 
its privileges. I have already hinted at 
the first attempt that was made upon the 
liberties of cle island: Gentlemen will 
observe where that first attempt was made, 
and where it pointed, and they may thank 
their ancestors of that generation, who 
had sagacity and forecast enough to foré- 
see where it must end, and foresaw it be- 
fore it was too late. Princimis obsta is a 
good’ maxim. «= ye ee 
I am not lawyer enough, Sir, to forri 
any opinion of Buls of this nature, but oge 
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part of the procedure in another place, in 
order to found this Bill, appears to me to 
be somewhat dangerous to the privileges 
of the commons of Great Britain; and 
that is, Sir, the magistrates of Edinburgh 
are ordered to attend at the bar of another 
House on a certain day; they appear, but 
we are not told whether they are ordered 
to attend as evidences to give information, 
or as persons accused of any thing. No, 
Sir ; they are directly put upon oath, and 
severally examined, direct questions put, 
‘and direct and categorical answers insisted 
upon, under no less penalty than con- 
tempt. They are not told, Sir, your an- 
swer to this or to that question. may affect 
yourself penally, and therefore you are at 
freedom to answer it-or not; and never- 
theless, Sir, upon those answers is the Bill 
founded. I say, Sir, I shall not pretend 
to form any opinion of Bills of this kind. 
dn my present way of thinking, Sir, every 
‘state must have a power to save itself, that 
the whole legislature may use any method 
whatever to save the public; but I have 
always understood that proceedings by 
bills, such as this, were always considered 
remedies in cases of extreme . necessity, 
and in. such only. Therefore the first 
question before you, Sir, is, Whether this 
be a case of that kind 2 | | 
- . Tam sensible, Sir, I cannot now enter 
upon the merits of this Bill, but I hope it 
will not be improper, if I explain to the 
House the occasion of this Bill. The re- 
port, Sir, that the mob would make an at- 
tempt to commit this crime was pretty 
universal, and that this attempt was to be 
made upon the day appointed for this un- 
happy man’s execution, unless he was 
executed at the usual hour according to 
his sentence. Agreeable to this intelli- 
gence the magistrates of Edinburgh used 
precautions, and proper precautions they 
were, Sir, to prevent this mischief;-: but 
the mob, Sir, they were likewise sensible 
that their wicked purpose might reach the 
ears of the magistrates, and if it did, were 
_ likewise sensible, from fatal and dear- 
_ bought experience, that the magistrates of 
_ Edinburgh had always, and upon all former 
occasions, by the means of this city guard, 
_ supprest mobs and tumults, and punished 
_ the authors and ringleaders of them with 
great severity. By all that can be learned, 
and great pains have been taken to make 
discovery).I say, Sir, it appears by the 
discoveries that: have been made, that the 
mob despaired of success, and therefore, a 
Rumpber of the most determined entered 
ee oy 


é 
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into a conspiracy, and bound themselves 
by a solemn oath to exeeute any purpose 
that should be agreed on. by the majority, 
and-to lose their lives rather than discover 
this secret, or. to discover one another: 
and if gentlemen knew how strong and 
sacred a tie an oath is with these people, 
they would not be surprised that this 
secret was so well kept. There is no di- 
rect proof of this, Sir, but the presumption 
from several circumstances is very strong, 
and the event makes it highl 
For this attempt to surprise and disarm the 
city guard, upon which the success of their 
whole scheme depended, was executed in 
@ moment, upon a signal, and at a time 
when no magistrate or citizen of Edinburgh 
had the least suspicion of it, nor indeed 
any other person, unless those who were in 
the plot. This, Sir, plainly appears tg 
have been. the case; and if it is so, where 
is the guilt of the magistrates or citizens of 
Edinburgh? All the world heard, Sir, of 
mischiefs that were threatened by the mob 
here, when the Gin Act was to take place, 
and agreeable to these reports, precautions 
were taken to prevent these riots and dis- 
orders that were threatened; but. when, 
Sir? upon Michaelmas eve only, and not 
before. Now, Sir, suppose a number of 
this mob had engaged thenwelves in a plot, 
and kept their secret, and had, the night 
before. these precautions were taken, ¢om- 
mitted any outrageous and criminal act of 
violence, and had, under the favour of the 
night and other disguises of apparel, all of 
them made their escape, would it. have 
been thought necessary to have brought in 
a Bill to punish the magistrates of the cities 
of London and Westminster? Sir, I think 
this is precisely the case, and I therefore 
submit it to the House, if there is the least 
foundation for this Bill? . Should this Bill 
pass into a law, the office of civil magis- 
tracy would become so dangerous that no 
wise man, no prudent man, would ever ac- 
cept of it; and if the magistrates of this 


city have been, at this period, unable to . 


suppress a tumult, when they had power 
to support their authority, how can they 
preserve the peace of this populous city, 
when that power is taken from them ?_ This 
city guard, Sir, is awatch, a watch by day 
as well as by night; it is a creature of the 
civil magistrate, under his direction only ; 
it is subject tono mutiny act, but governed 
by the same law as other subjects are, and 
if it should be abolished, what would be 
the consequence? If this Bill should pass 
into a law, this ancient city, this metro- 


probable. 
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polis of one of the United Kingdoms, must 
either. be reduced to a state of anarchy 
‘and confusion, to. be governed by the 
licentious and unruly multitude, or, which 
is worse, it must submit:to a military go- 
-vernment, and so by a side wind, and with- 
out any design, you shall, in consequence 
of'this Bill, introduce a practice that must 
very soon put an end to all liberty. For, 
‘Sir, when you cannot execute the law, nor 
preserve the peace without military force, 
when those who have the direction of that 
force shall become sensible that they, and 
‘they: aloné, can execute your laws, they 
will. soon become the makers as well as 
the executioners of your laws, as once hap- 
pened to this nation already, when your 
own army, under that crafty traitor Crom- 
well, usurped the whole power of the legis- 
lature, and of the civil magistrate. For 
_ these reasons, Sir, I hope you will proceed 
no further upon this Buill.* 


* Shortly after the Asti Mag this Speech, 
the following Letter from Mr. Lindsay to a 
gentlernan -in Edinburgh, appeared in the Pe- 
riodical Journals : fei 


8 Sir, London, June 17, 1737. 
‘When I received your letter, and at the 
same time accounts from several other hands 
to the same purpose, that I had, by my Speech 
upon the first reading of the Bill against the 
city of Edinburgh, given-a greater wound to 
the cause than all the evidence brought in sup- 
port of the bill couid do ; that 1 had, from pri- 
vate and selfish views of my own, betrayed, 
and in effect given up the town, lest I should 
disoblige the great men who had the disposal 
of places, with a great many other reflections 
ofthe same kind; I say, I received these dis- 
agreeable informations when I was closely em- 
ployed, by attending the examinations of the 
witnesses for and against this Bill. My head 
‘was then too full of the business in hand to at- 
tend to any thing else; for I chuse tosuffer by 
calumny and reproach, | chuse to be traduced 
by every mean, every base and false art, that 
malice and envy can suggest, rather than that 
city I have the honour to represent in parlia- 
ment, should be hurt in the least hy any neg- 
Ject of mine. Personal slander, defamation 
and detraction, can hurt royself only, but if the 
city should be burt, the interests of many may 
be affected; and while I have the honour to 
be in this station, I think myself bound to pre- 
’ fer the interests of those many to my own pri- 
vate and individual interest. Th is is the reason 
why If coutd uot then gratify your request ; 
but now that I have got a Jeisure hour, I have 
_ made out and herewith send you that Speech 
in writing, as it was delivered in the House, 
that you and the world may judge whether L 
did my duty or no, - : ; 
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These and the foregoing reasons had 
such weight with the Commons, that 
though the Bill was ordered a second 
reading, the House agreed, upon a mation 
made by sir John: Barnard, “ That the 
Lords be desired, that the grounds upon 
which the said Bill proceeded. in their 
House may be communicated to the House 
of Commons at a conference.” ) 

May 18. The Lords at a conference 
delivered to the managers for the Com- 
mons, an authentic Extract of the Pro. 
ceedings in the Trial of captain John Por- 
teous, wherein was contained the Verdict 
against the said captain Porteous, the Sen- 
tence of the Lords of the Justiciary- of 
Scotland against him, and the Reprieve 
of the said captain Porteous granted by 
her Majesty as guardian of the realm. 
As also, a Letter from Alexander W ilsan, 
Provost of Edinburgh, to major-general 
Moyle, dated Edinburgh, April 13, 1736. 


‘“‘ My chief business, since I came last to Loa- 
don, has been to explain to every body as J had 
occasion, especially to members.of parliament, 
to whom I am now pretty universally known, 
this unhappy story of the conduct of the city, 
with regard to the cruel fate of Porteous, in 
order to take off the impressions that had been 
made by gross and false misrepresentations of 
the facts; and I thought it incumbent upon 
me, when the Bill came down from the: Lords, 
to.explain to the House, in the best manner: I 
could, that which I had done to hundreds of 
individuals. 1 did it with design to serve the 
common cause of all mankind in defence and 
support of civil liberty; I intended it for the 
service and honour of my country iu genera), 
and for the interest of the city of’ Edinburgh in 
particular, and in that sense every one here 
understood it. = | : 
_ Twas told by some persons of the highest 
rank, who thought this Bill, as it thea stood, a 
necessary measure, and: therefore a just one, 
that I had cone exceedingly well upon that oc- 
casion, but that ny zeal for the city of Edin- 
burgh had carried me toofar. If that.zeal has 
hurt me personally, it has served the city of 
Edinburgh, and 1] shall always be proud to 
serve it, at the expence of my own private inte- 
rest. We. es so, 
‘‘T can assure you with truth, that ig of 
this Speech, which I hear is found fault with 
at Edinburgh; is not in the least blamed here, 
by any one in either side of this question.;' and 
how any one of my own country should bhame 
find out, unless it 
be the four reverend brethren and their follow- 
ers. They may take offence, as do at 
every one that differs with them; and I happén 
to differ ‘with them in opittion in several part{- 
culars; butas [am never dogmatic, ‘I sol 
that they will even have the seste charity fir 


- 
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Which authentic Extract and Letter were 

brought up ‘to the table, and the Report 

being read, it was ordered, “‘ That Mr. 
Attorney General, and Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
‘ neral, take care that the Evidence for the 
ingrossed Bill from the Lords (entitled as 

before mentioned) be ready to be pro- 

duced to the House upon that day seven- 

night ; and likewise, that Mr. Attorney 

General appoint counsel learned in the 
law, to produce and manage the Evidence 

at the bar of the House upon that day 

sevennight, to make good the allegations 

ofthe said Bill; and that the following 
, persons attend the House on that day 
sevennight, viz. major-general Moyle, 
colonel Dutroure, major Poole, captain 
Bendish, lieut. Ashton, major Roberton, 

John Din, John Bailey, Alexander Nisbet, 

Robert: Stuart, George Irvine, Thomas 

Young, Roderic Brown, and Christopher 

Chissolm. ; 

May 20, was presented to the House, 

’ and read, a Petition of Alexander Wilson, 
esq. Lord Provost of the city of Edin- 
burgh, averring his intire innocence of 
the several matters alledged against him 
in the preamble of a Bill, then depending 
‘in that House, (entitled as before men- 
tioned) and therefore praying that he 


me, that I have for them ; if they should bein 
the right, and I in the wrong, that may be a 
misfortune, but can be no fault, because I act 
gas I believe they do) from principle; I act by 
the light and dictates of my own conscience, 
. the best, and indeed the only guide, that every 
honest mind can have. That part of this 
Speech I think needs no explanation, for it is 
. obvious. 

“ That every clergyman who has at any 
time mentioned, publicly, that any law or sta- 
tute in force whatever is ‘ Iniquity established 
* by law,’ and that such law, while it remains 
in force under the sanction of the legislature, 
aaght not to be obeyed, and that the civil ma- 
gistrate may and ought to be resisted by force 
and vivience in the execution of such law ; 
every person who maintains this doctrine (a 
doctrine in my opinion destructive to society) 
is expressly meant by this Speech ; and I ae 
mit it to every. man of common sense, if any 
_ ane else can be meant. | 

_ I can affirm from my personal knowledge 
of the reverend ministers of the city of Edin- 
> bysgh, that none of them does in the least fa- 
- vour this dasgerous opinian, and I can say the 
. game of the citizens, so far as my acquaintance 
_Teaches,.and you know it is very general. As 
. for the lowest class of peuple, those who com- 
| see mobs, } know them by their actions only, 

can only judge of their principles and opinions 
Dy aheix condues ; if these are at guy time mis- 
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said Bill, at the second reading thereof, 


‘which was accordingly ordered. And 


on the Tuesday following, was present- 
ed to the House, and read, a Petition 
of the Magistrates and the Town Council 


of the city of Edinburgh, in the name of 
| themselves, and communi 


ty of the same, 
setting forth ‘“< That the Petitioners appre- 


hended, that if the Bill then depending in 
that House (entitled, as before mentian- 
ed) should pass into a law, it would great- 
Pl affect, and tend to destroy, ‘the rights, | 
anchises, privileges, and liberties, of the 
said city of Edinburgh; and therefore 
praying that the premises might be taken 
mto consideration, and: that the petition- 
ers might be heard by their counsel - 
against such ‘ of the said Bill, as af- 
fected the said city. Which was accord- 
ingly ordered. And then captain Lind 
and Mr. James Allen were ordered to at- 
tend that House next morning; when 
upon. reading the order of the day, far 
that Bill’s being read a second time, it 
was proposed to put off the second read- 
ing of it fora month. -But a motion bae- 
ing made for reading it a second time on 
that day se’nnight, after some debate, the 
question was put upon the motion for 


led to do mischief through ignorance and mis- 
take, those who misled them are more to blame 
than themselves. _ 
‘s Ever since | have had the horour to be in 
parliament, I have constantly attended the ser- 
vice of parliament, and have thereby learned | 
so much of the order of the House, that a 
member who is to speak to a bill on the first © 
reading, ought to consider well what he is to 
say, because he cannot then. properly enter 
upon the merits of the bill; afier I had consi- 
dered and weighed, to the best of my own poor 
understanding, what I Jooked upon as my duty 
to say, I niade distinct notes of every bead and 
purpose J was to speak to; these notes I held | 
in my hand, that I might neither say more 
nor jess than | intended; and these notes servé 
me now for another purpose, tb) make out in 
writing what I spoke upon the occasion; and 
as the matter is still fresh in my memory, I 
have given you the precise substance, and I think 
too the very words, at jeast I am sure I have 
here the words of every material expression [ 
then used, to satisfy the world, and to satisfy 
those who may have misunderstood me, I dare 
say, from imperfect hearing. If there is any 
person malicious and wicked enough to misre- 
peers any thing I suid knowingly, that may 
urt themselves, it cannot hurt me, for I have 
long learned this lesson, ‘ Never to make ano. 

‘ther man master of my time or my temper.’ 
_ “ Pagaicn Liypsay,” 


- 
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reading it a second time on that day se’n- 
tight, which upon a division was carried 
in the affirmative by 146 to 99; after 
which, the several persons who were or- 
‘dered to attend on that day, were ordered 
‘to attend on that day se’nnight. : 
June 1. The order of the day being 
read, the counsel for and against the Bill 
were called in, and the Bill being read a 
‘second time, the hearing of counsel, and 
examination of witnesses began, and was 
continued all that day, and all Thursday, 
Friday, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
‘day following. And, - | 
Mr. Lind, captain of the city guard, on 
the night of the riot, declared, ‘* That on 
Friday before he waited on the Provost, 
and finding him in company with Mr. 
‘Lindsay, member for the city, and seve- 
ral other magistrates, he called him aside, 
and acquainted him with the report; who 


desired the said Lind to repeat the same. 


things before the company, which he did, 
and they were all of opinion there was no 
foundation for the report; however, de- 
sired him to inquire into the grounds of 
it: .That he (Lind) was out of town till 
the Monday evening, and after he came 
to town heard the report again; and re- 
paired to Muirhead’s coffee-house, to talk 
with the Provost, and sending his name in, 
had for answer, ‘ That the Provost was 
* busy, but that he would be in the Coun- 
# cil Chamber about 4 o’clock ;? when he 
accordingly went to receive his orders for 
next day, but had none for preventing 
the riot.”? _ - 7 

_One Din, and one Bailey, were the only 

- witnesses, who declared ‘ That they had 
heard such a report, and that they be- 
dieved it long before the riot.” , 
' Bailey being examined about a conver- 
sation he had with Din on the Monday, 
declared ‘“* That Din spoke to him of it 
as‘a foolish story, and said that he him- 
self did not believe it.” 

Sir Jamés Campbell, Mr. Hamilton, 
and Mr. Lindsay, members of the House, 
declared, ‘‘ That the present magistracy 
could not enter upon their offices till he 
(Din) was removed, on account of the 
infamy of his character.’ | 


‘The Evidence against the Bill endea- 


voured to prove, ‘* That although the re- 


Pe went of such a design for some time 
e 


fore, yet there was nobody believed it : 
that the day given out was Wednesday, 
the day on which Porteous was to have 
been executed; that ‘the Lord Provost 
had thereupon determined, in council, 
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that the whole three companies of the 
town guard should mount upon that day, 
and that both he and the other magistrates, 
with the members of the Town Council, 
should be ready to attend, with the badges 
of their respective offices, in quelling. the 
mob, should any happen.” . Bak 

It was on the other side proved, ‘¢ That 
there was no order given for that purpose 
to the captain of the guard upon the Tues- 
day; neither was there any ammunition 
distributed, which precautions had been 
used at the time of Wilson’s execution ; 


| and that it appeared there was not a flask 


of powder, nor a pound of shot, amongst 
all the town guard.”” To this it was an- 
swered, ‘ That if the Provost had made 
any such preparations before the riot, it 
would have been the readiest way to have 
created one; that if the guard wanted am- 
munition, it was their. captain’s fault, be- 
cause he always, when. bis men wanted, 
ammunition, got an order from the trea- 
surer, empowering the store-keeper to des. 
liver out what was necessary for that pur- 
pose.” Young, the treasurer’s, and His-. 
lop, the store-keeper’s evidence, confirmed: 
18. 


It was then objected to the Provost,. 
‘ That there were two ways by which. 


Porteous might have. been secured from. 
the mob. The first was, to have sent him. 
to the castle.” The other, that he might 
have been sent to the Cannongate Tol-, 


booth. In. answer to this it was said,. 


‘‘ That the sentence pronounced on Por- 
teous by the lords justiciary run, ¢ That he’ 


should be sent back to the Tolbooth of’ 


Edinburgh, there to remain till the execu-. 


tion of the sentence ;’ and that it was not. 


in the Provost’s power to have sent hinr 
to the castle, there being no instance of 
such a power’s having been exerted since 


the Union, and that even before the 


Union, it could only have been done hy a 
warrant from the privy council of Scotland; 
and as for sending him to the Cannongate, 


he had as little power, because the Can-— 


nongate was a regality, and governed by 
its own magistrates.”’ : 


__ A Scotish clergyman, Mr. Yates, de-. 
clared, ‘‘ That being appointed to preach 


in the church where Porteous was allowed 
to hear a sermon on the Sunday before 
his murder, he afterwards waited on Por- 


teous, and took occasion to acquaint him. 
with the report he had heard, desiring him 


at the same time to take care whom he 
admitted into his room.’? Mr. Yates add- 


‘ed, “ That Porteous slighted his informa- 


tion, and said, © Were he once at liberty, 
‘ he was so little apprehensive of the peo- 
‘ple, that he would not fear to walk at the 
‘Cross of Edinburgh, with only his cane 
‘in his hand as usual.?”? _ | | 
. But the most material evidence against 
' the Provost, was the aforesaid Bailey, who 
insisted that he heard it in every company, 
that the design was to be put in execu- 
tion on the Tuesday, and that he drank 
with several who had openly approved of 
it. To which it was answered, That if 
Bailey kept such company, there was little 
stress to be laid on his evidence; espe- 
eially as he did not pretend to affirm that 
he had ever acquainted the Provost either 
with the report, or the person’s name who 
approved the design. - 
‘ As to what passed during the time of 
the riot, captain Lind said, ‘* That being 
informed that the mob was gathering, he 
went to Clark’s tavern, where the Provost 
was drinking with Mr. Bur, and other 
Officers of his Majesty’s ship the Dread- 
_ pought, then stationed in the road of 
Leith, and upon acquainting him with the 
danger, the Provost desired him to go im- 
mediately back, and draw out his men, 
and that he would instantly follow him, 
aod put himself at the head of the guard 
to. face the mob.. That he accordingly 
went to the guard, but found that the mob 
was already in possession of the guard- 
house, having disarmed them, and that 
they were distributing the arms of the 
uard out at the window ; whereupon they 
amstantly returned, and met the Provost 
coming towards the guard. That they 
immediately resolved to send Mr. Lindsay 
to:general Moyle, who went accordingly :. 
that they marched again out of the tavern, 
to which they were obliged to retire, to 
guel the mob; and after a fruitless attack 
upon the mob, in which some of the Pro- 
yost’s company were wounded, they were 
beat back: he likewise said, there were 
but ten or twelve men, besides the serjeant, 
corpora) and drummer, upon guard that 
night, there being eight or nine in prison 
on account of Wilson’s execution, and as 
many absent either with or without leave. 
That when he appeared first to the mob, 
they desired him to be gone, for they had 
nothing to say to him.” 
One Hunter declared, in a very distinct 
manner, * That when the mob began to 


gather at the Nether-Bow, he was coming 


by the guard, and told the serjeant, or the 
sentry, ‘The mob was gathered, and 
‘ seemed resolved to have their will, and 
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‘ bid them take care of themselves.” That 
captain Lind, in. the mean time, came 
down from the Provost, that he neither 
heard nor saw him give any orders to the 
guard, only when he saw the mob gather- 
ed towards the head of Black-friar wind, 
he clapt his hand to his sword, and cried, 
God’s mercy, what’s that? And away he 
run as fast as his feet could carry him.’’ .. 

Sutherland, the serjeant, said, ‘« That, 
when the captain was gone, a fellow with 
a blue cap came up and asked the sentry 
what it was o’clock? This it seems was 
the signal agreed on by the conspirators ; 
for in a trice the same fellow, backed by 
ten or twelve more, beat the sentry on his 
back, rushed in, and ‘made themselves 
masters of the guard and their arms, be~ 
ing followed by many more. However, it 
appears by Lind’s evidence, that they 
were moderate enough in the use of power, 


at least at that juncture; for when. he 
came, they very civilly desired him to be 


gone, for they wanted nothing with him, 
and warned him of his danger if he offer~ 
edtoresist”? he ot He 
Sutherland, the serjeant, agreed witle. 
Hunter in the main, only that Hunter’s 
words to the sentry were, §. The mob is.up,, 
‘ Fadvise you to give them good words, for 
‘ they will have their will.’ He said, *‘ That 
indeed captain Lind desired him to take. 
care of the guard; but that availed little, for. 
not one of the soldiers would have minded, 
him; nay, they were so intimidated by 
what had happened to those under Por~ 
teous’s command, that he believed, except. _ 
himself, scarce any, of them, would have 
obeyed the captain himself had he staid. 
Yet all agreed, that had the captain been. 
present and assembled all the soldiers, - 
who for the most part lived within a 
stone’s-throw of the guard-house, they. 
might have easily prevented the mob’s tak-. 
ing possession of the guard-house. The 
captain said in his defence, that he had 
drders from the Provost to return the first 
time, that he thought no messenger ‘so. 
proper ashimself? gw 
It was.proved by the evidence of. Mr. 
Baird, and several others, that the magis-.. 
trates endeavoured to raise the trained- 
bands, or militia of the city; for which. 
purpose they dispatched one Haliburton,, 
their commandant, to. Mr. Rollo, at whose 
house were the books which contained 
the names and places of abode of every: 
captain of a company; but when he came. 
there he was denied access by Mr..Roallo’s. . 


wife, who desired him to be gone. They - 


, 
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then proposed to ring the alarm bell, but 
found the mob had taken the precaution to 
secure the tower in which it hangs. 

‘ Hislop the store-keeper, and several 
others, proved, ‘ That the magistrates 
‘next: sent to the magazine for arms, 
and that the mob had likewise secured 
that.’ ; ; 

It had been much insisted upon by the 
counsel for the Bill, that the Provost ought 
to have put a guard of men in the Justi- 
ciary or .Tolbeoth-room, whichare, it seems, 
but a short distance from one another; 
but it appeared by all the evidence, that in 
the situation affairs were then in it was 
quite impracticable. 

Walker, the town-officer, whom the 
mob had so pelted that he was obliged to 
throw off his livery-coat, declared, “ He 
was by when they murdered him, and 
that one more forward than the rest was 
ehecked by the others and desired to wait 


_ for orders; that he thereupon quitted the 


end ofthe rope, which by this time being 
about Porteous’s neck, he was ready to 
have hoisted up, and went about to ano- 
ther, who very composedly gave him or- 
. ders, and that he returned and drew the 
a up, which hanged Porteous.”’ 

t farther appeared, That the magis- 
tfates were all this time getting what in- 
formation they could by sending people 
who might mix in the mob, and endeavour 
to know some of their faces, but all in vain; 
only one man returned, who said he knew 
ene person there. The magistrates de- 
sired him to name him, which it seems he 
did, and was desired to be in readiness to 
give in what: evidence he could against 
him, when called upon. | 

_ Mr. Lindsay said, ‘* That he returned 
about five in the morning, and with seve- 
ral who had been with the Provost all 
night, went to the Grass-market, where the 
body of Porteous yet hung, and several 
people, to the number of twenty or thitty, 
as they thought, in a body, standing about : 
most of the evidence seemed to think those 
were some of the rioters, and said, they 
advised them to depart. One was seized 
tpon, but. besides that they could make 
nothing of him; they had no prison in 
which they could confine him, so thought 
it the most prudent method to dismiss him: 
for being but a few of themselves, and the 
mob seeming resolute, they had no reason 


_ to doubt but they would rescue him; and 


perhaps, as they had committed such out- 
rages already, would not stick at greater.” 
The King’s council laid great hold of this 
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circumstance to prove the negligence both 
of the Provost and of the town ; but it was 
observed by Mr. Murray, council for the 
Provost, that he was not then present, 
consequently admitting it to be a neglect, 
not answerable for it—He farther de- 
clared, “‘ That when he returned from 
major-general Moyle’s, the mob was pour- 
ing in vast shoals out of the town into the 
country, and that he did not remember 
any one face of the many hundreds he met 
with, though he had lived and borne the 
highest offices of the city for several years.’” 

Another of the witnesses declared, 
‘¢ That being at Dalkcith, a village about 
five miles from Edinburgh, 10 or 12 days 
before the riot, he there heard a report 
that a conspiracy to murder Porteous, if 
reprieved, was formed by the friends of 
one Ballantine, a youth of that town, who 
went thence to see Wilson’s execution, and 
was one of them killed by Porteous, but 
that nobody believed it.” | 

An Act made in the 9th of queen Mary 
of Scotland, 1563, by which it was enact- 
ed, that all citizens who assembled to sup- 
press any riot within the town of Edin- 
burgh, without authority from the Pro- 
vost, incurred the pains of death, was pro- 
duced and admitted an evidence. Ano- 
ther Act of James II: of Scotland, 1451, 
by which no corporation was liable to 
punishment; for the Provost or any of the 
i cea fault was likewise admitted an 
evidence. . The Articles of the Union 
were likewise insisted on, by which thé 
privileges of the boroughs are to remain 
mviolable ; and Mr. Hamilton, counsel for 
the town, offered in evidence an extract of 
the Minutes and Debates of the session of 
parliament in Scotland, in which the Ar- 
ticles anent the privileges of royal boroughs 
is settled, whereby it appears that upon @ 
motion made to submit them to the altera- 
tions of a British parliament, a debate 
arose, and it was resolved in the negative; 
but this was refused as evidence. 

It was proved against the city, that Por- 
teous was insulted, going.to his trial, by 
the mob; this was confirmed by the testi- 
mony of my Lord Advocate, who said he 
believed, that had it not been for the guard 
he would have been torn in pieces between 
the Tolbooth and the Justiciary Room, 
though not forty paces distant from one 
another. ‘The fact was admitted, but evi- 
dence was given that the mob, who insulted 
Porteous, had no interest in the corpora- 
tion who was to suffer by the present Bill, 
being either the lowest dregs of the inha- 
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bitants, or people from the country whose 


relations had been killed on the day of | the Protestant succession 


Wilson’s execution. It was likewise proved 
that almost all those who were killed were 
people from the country. 

Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Young, and several 
more were cxamined to prove the useful- 
ness of the town guard, particularly in two 
respects, viz. that of extinguishing fires 
and quclling former mobs. It was plainly 
made out, that it was in a city so populous, 
and so close built, where forty or fifty fami- 
lies live under one roof, as in Edinburgh, it 
would be impossible to quench fires, or to 
preserve the goods during fites, without 
such an armed force. | 

The Lord Advocate, and Patrick Lind- 
say, were asked, when upon examination, 
_ Whether, if the town guard had been 
under arms and not surprised, they be- 
lieved the guard would have been able to 
have quelled the mob? they answered they 
_ did, and most of the. evidence declared, 
that they believed, had the guard been 
properly armed and commanded, the 
ea would not have attenipted what they 

1 7 . wf. if . - 

As to what related to taking away the 

‘Nether-Bow-Gate, it was proved unani- 
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its having the most sincere attachment to. 
in the present 
royal family. ms : 
We have given the sum of this Exami- 
nation, because without that the following 
Speeches would not be intelligible. The: 
hearing of counsel for and against the Bill 
being ended, and the counsel withdrawn, 
Mr. Speaker opened the Bill; whereupon 
a motion was made by Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral for its being committed, in which he 
was: seconded by Mr. Solicitor General, | 
but it being late, the -consideration of 
the said motion was adjourned till the next 
moming. =~ - | 
_ June 9. ° The said motion was. re-as- 
sumed; upon which the following debate 


- arose. | 
Mr. Aitorncy General (Mr. Dudley 
Ryder) rose ani said: | | 


Sir; The Bill now before us, I will ven-: 
ture to say, is a Bill that at this juncture 
must greatly contribute to the peace and 
tranquillity of this nation. I am sorry to ° 
say it, but it is too visible that the spirit of 
disaffection and riot seems to have gone 
abroad; and if a timely and an effectual 
stop is not put to it by a vigorous interpo- 


mously, that the said gate was of absolute | sition of the legislature, no gentleman can 
consequence to collecting the city revenue, : take it upon him to say where it may stop. 
anu that it prevented smuggling. One of , It has, in the chief city of our part of the 
the honourable gentlemen above men-; United Kingdom, already left but too manv 
tioned said, that he did not think its being melancholy proofs of its fatal tendency ; 


demolished would answer the intentions of ; 
the Bill, because it was easy for a small | 
body to defend the pass where it was built, 
against a much larger, even though the | 
gate was open... Several evidences were pro- | 
uced, particularly the Act of Parliament | 

by which the city collected two pennies 
Scots, upon every Scots pint of ale vended 
within the town, to prove the loyalty of 
the citizens on former occasions, especially - 
in 1715, when they raised some companies, 
and by their zeal and conduct prevented 
the surprising the Castle by the rebels. 

Mr. Irvine, the town clerk, said, they 
had during that period, and upon other 
occasions, raanifeated their loyalty much to 
the prejudice of their revenue, which was 
scarce able to defray the necessary expence 
of their town. 7 

Mr. Young declared, That. he found a 
bond fot some hundred of Scots marks, 
granted by the eity of Edinburgh to one 
Wightman, who was obliged to advance 
that money for the payment of the minis- 
ter’s salary, the revenue of the town hav- 
ing been so exhausted; and all agreed in 
{ VOL. X.] : oe. 


and how ‘soon it may communicate itself 
to the other, 1 tremble to imagine. 

- The other House, Sir, by the seasonable 
inquiry, has already'set us the example, in 
what manner we ought to treat, and in 
what manner we ought to punish such un- 
heard-of insolence and barbarity, as the 
action which gave rise to this Bill. I hope, 
Sir, we never shall be upbraided with be. 
Ing cold in seconding their zeal; 1 hope, 
Sir, that it never shall be lard to the 
charge of a British House of Commons, . 
that it has been remiss in punishing an au- 
‘dacious insult upon all-law and majesty,- 
while the House of Peers thas appeared 
zealous and forward in vindicating both. © 

It is true the charge against the Pro- 
vost and citizens of I:dinburgh ‘consists 
chiefly in their neglecting to prevent 


the tumult before it happened; in their. 


neglecting to suppress it, or take proper 

measures for that purpose after it. had hap- 

pened, and in their neglecting to discover, 

apprehend, and secure those who were 

guilty of that audacious riot and . cruel 

murder. But this charge, which is the 
{T] a eee ee) 
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foundation. of the Bill 
deredag negligence onl 


is not to be consi- 
; forhewhedoes not 


prevent:a crime which he might and ought 


to have prevented, has always in law. been 
looked upon, as. some way guilty of that 
very crime; therefore if it, should appear 
that the magistrates. and citizens of Edin- 
burgh. might.and ought to have prevented 
this tumult, er rather insurrection, or that 
they might and ought to have sup- 

ressed it, or that they might and ought to 
have discovered, apprehended, and secured 
the rioters .and murderers; if it should 
appear that they neglected any of those 
measures which were obvious for accom- 


plishing either of those ends, the neglect: 


must then be looked on asa sort of wil- 


looked on as guilty, in some measure, of all 
those crimes which were committed. And 
$0 every gentleman who considers their 
case in. this light, the punishment pro- 
posed by this Bul must appear merciful as 
well as. mild. ) 


7 Mr. Solicitor General 
‘wose and spoke as follows: 


"Sir; I had yesterday the. honour ‘to 


(Mr. Strange) 


second the mation made by the honourable. 


gentleman who spoke last, and. must beg 
your aftention as to some points arising 
ram the evidence.that.has been laid before 
thisHouse. Es. ee See ae 
_ T have the, pleasure, Sir, to pbserve, that 
every one who has occasion to-speak, upon 


this head, expresses the utmost detestation 


for the actors of what.was not only an_in- 
sult upon majesty, but an. apen rebellion 
against justice, nay against mercy itself. 
{,.has, I think, been pretty universally al- 
lowed, that it: is out of the reach of com- 
mon law tq punish the neglect of duty in 
the. Lord Provost and. citizens of . Edin- 


burgh, it. being attended with some pecu- 
liar cirgumstances; and as I believe every. 


gentleman in this House is of opinion, that 
such .a neglect ought to be punished, [ 
may: venture. to. affirm, that theré was no 
other way of doing it but in the method 
that has been taken. The objection that 
seems to have the greatest weight as to 
this method, is the, hardship of a man suf- 
fering by an act ex nost. facto; but the sup- 
posing any such hardship, is to question 
the justice and wisdom of former parlia- 
ments, who have ever proceeded: in. this 
manner upon misdemeanors, which, were 


out of the reach of the common forms. of. 


laws.:..Great pains have been taken to 


find a difference betwixt the misdemeanors. 


ful neglect and consequently they must be | 
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for which other cities. .were. punished: by 


this House, and the behaviour of the, city 


of Edinburgh. in the late riot, But, Si, 
though two cases, of this nature aanmot be 
parallel to each other in every circum- 
stance, every case of .a city losing its pri- 
vileges by the censure of . parliament, 
amounts to a proof that there have been 
precedents of this nature, eight or nine of 
which have heen produced by the gentle- 
man who spoke against the Bull. I am far 
from. believing that the. Provost or magis- 
trates of Edinburgh were actually aiding 
to the rioters when. the unfortunate Pos- 
teous was murdered, for if they had, the 
punishment would have been much more 
severe than what is implied plage panae 
Bill. And to shew that I am willing to 
allow ail that can be reasonably expected 
in favour of the Lord Provost and city. af 


‘Edinburgh, I shall premise two or three 


things. The first 1s, that I lay no.. stress 
upon the circumstances preceding the 
murder of Porteous, nor do I think theg 
the town of Edinburgh shewed anv per- 
sonal rancour to that unfortunate man .ia 
prosecuting him at their expence. . It 
was no.more, Sir, than. what their duty 
required of them, as he was a servant of 
their own, and the crime he committed 
was done while he was. cloathed with 
their authority, and in. effect committed 
against them: nor am I, Sir, . of : opi- 
nion, that. they discovered any malices 
but rather. favour, in. taking .away his 
pension, and leaving him half. a..guines 
a week for his subsistence. while .in pri- 
gon, since it cames, out, in. evidence: that 
they did. not put it in their own pockets, 
but gave it to. the other two captains 
who performed his duty; nor could. the 
magistrates have. been blamed: had they 
deprived him of the whole.. I, farther 
admit, that the Provost behaved both cir- 
cumspectly and impartially, by leaving. him 
to the judgment of another court, since 
by his own authority he might have tried 


and condemned him in hig.own... . :: 


- The counsel for the Provost has dong 
well in considering his behavioux at. three 
different periods of time,. viz. before; 
during, and after the murder. of Porteous 
I shall likewise view it through.the said 


periods, afd make such obseryations..op 


each, as I hope will fully prove thei-ex- 


.pediency and. justice of the: present: Bill, 


Ag for. the: first, it. appears that the Prd, 
vost had positive intelligence..of..a design 
formed to take Porteous out..of. the hands 


of justice, and to murder him; this waa 
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told him by captain Lin; but what did the 


Provost'do om this occasidn? - He desired 
Lin to enquire into the grounds of such 


a report, which indeed was doing no- 


thing at all; for he could not have em-. 


ployed a more improper person than Lin, 


who justly ail be supposed to have been 


dreaded by the conspirators on account 


‘of his office, and who, unless he had been: 


in concert with them, could never have 
come at the knowledge of the design; 


however, it seems the report increased 


to such a degree, that Lin thought it his 


duty again to acquaint the Provost of it, 


and to desire the necessary orders to pre- 


vent it; but such was the Provost’s negli- 
gence and indalence, that he only laughed | 


at him, and told him, that there was no 


foundation for such a report. Upon which 


Lin had this remarkable expression, ‘ 1 


 $ wish you find it to be so.’ 


- JT am well: aware, Sir, of what has 
been said in behalf of the Provost, that 
the report was fixed for the Wednesday, 
riot the Tuésday. I shall admit that to 
be fact, but cannot help concluding that 
the necessary dispositions ought to have 
been made by the Provost to prevent it 
on thé Wednesday; how does it appear 
that any orders for this purpose were 
given by the Provost? When Lin came 
for his orders the night before, he got 
none, though he: waited long at the door 
of the house where the Provost and town- 
council were assembled, sent in his name 
to acquaint the Provost he was there, 
and -told several of the members who 
went into the council for what end he 
was waiting there. What is still more 
inexcusable and unaccountable, is, that it 
appears the city guard at that time was 
net provided with one: flask of powder, 


or one pound of ball, though it had been- 


always the custom to furnish them with 
both the night before, when .it was sus- 
pected any insurrection would happen the 
next day. : 

If we can suppose that the Provost had 
been rendered more cautious with respect 
to the quelling of tumults by an armed 
force, from the melancholy effect that 
Porteous’s conduct had produced; yet, 
Sir, there was another method which 
might have ‘easily and effectually been 
used to prevent the designs of the con- 
spirators, and to secure the unfortunate 
criminal from their rage, and a method 
too, so obvious, that it suggested itself to 
the very meanest capacities. This was, 
to have sent'Porteous to the castle. -What 
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the Provost’s dwn evidence (Walker ) has 
declared, makes it appear, that‘it was a 
current opinion, even among the mob 
themselves, that‘this measure would have 


been taken; for when he (Walker) heard 
| the drum of the rioters, having asked his 


maid, ‘ why the drum was beating at that 
‘ unusual hour,’ she readily answered, <I — 
‘ fancy they are carrying Captain Porteous 
‘tothe castle’  , 
I believe, indeed, the otiginal design 
of the rioters was to have hanged ‘him 
upon the Wednesday ; bat it appears by 


the evidence given in, that this resolution 


was changed soon after the reprieve came 
down, and the report currently went for 
the Tuesday, nay the report was so ‘fre- 
quent for the Tuesday, that it is contrary 
to the rules of common sense to suppose 
the Provost could have been ignorant of 
it; but, as I hinted before, how did it ap- 
pear that he took the necessary precau- 
tions against’ it, even supposing it to have 
been fixed for the Wednesday, and why 
did he not act in the same manner upon 
the Tuesday before, as he. had done the 
night before the execution of Wilson, 
which was to give orders for all the three 
companies to mount guard, to let them 
have ammunition, and to call in the‘ as- 
sistance, of the regular forces, which by 
their readiness in assisting him at the exe- 


cution of Wilson, he had no reason to be- 


lieve would have been refused him? 

I conceive, Sir, that I have said enough 
to prove the notorious neglect of duty 
in the Provost durmg the first period of 
his behaviour, and flow does it appear 
that he behaved better during the sec 
viz. the ‘time of the riot? An act 6 
parliament has been urged by the gentle- 
men counsel for the town of Edinburgh, 
against the Bill, which if it makes any 
thing in favour of‘the citizens, throws the 
whole blame upon the Provost. It is an 
Act, Sir, made in queen Mary of Scot- 
land’s time, and is still in force; it is m- 
tituled * An Act against staunching Riots 
‘and Tumultuous Assemblies within the 
‘ City of Edinburgh,’ Ny which it is made 

dinburgh to assist 
m suppressing any riot therein without 
the Provost's orders. How does it ap- 
pear, Sir, that the Provost gave any 
orders? Does it appear, that upon the 
repeated informations that he -had of a 
tumult being to happen, he issued out ' 


.any commands to his citizens to be upon’ 


their guard, and to be in readiness to sup- 


press any such tumult? It is still more 
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extraordinary that he neglected the com- 
-mon method prescribed by law, which 
‘no one, especially one of his station, could 
.be, or at least ought to be ignorant of, I 
mean, that of reading the. act against 
riots, of which he was even unprovided 
of'a copy. When, with a good deal of 
difficulty, a copy of that act was pro- 
cured, te made no attempt to read it, 
“as lhe might have done, in the passage 
-betwixt the door of the tavern where he 
was, and.the street where the rioters 
‘were assembled; and I think, Sir, it ap- 
‘pears very plain from the evidence, that 
that passage was clear. Another inex- 
cusable omission that he was guilty of, 
was, that when he scnt away for the as- 
sistance of the King’s forces, he neglectci 
to write a letter, as he easily might have 
-done, and as he had done upon former 
-occasions, without which he had no rea- 
-son to believe the troops would have 
-marched to his assistance. It is true, Sir, 
that it was not to be expected, that a let- 
.ter full of form and compliment could have 
‘been written at such a juncture, but sure, 
che might have written two lines, tiiough 
-it had been no more than this; ‘Sir, We 
.* are in the utmost danger, march your 
-§ troops to our assistance as soon as possi- 
‘ble. This, Sir, had been the natura! and 
- proper stile, and would have better served 
- to let general Moyle know the danger he 
was in, than a letter in any other terms. 
_ J must further observe, that the lionourable 
gentleman he sent being no magistrate, it 
would have been a very imprudent step 
‘for general Moyle to have come to his as- 
sistance, upon a bare verbal message. For 
let me suppose the general had marched his 
.troops upon the message that was sent 
. him; he finds the gates shut against him; 
he forces them open; the mob resists; he 
gives orders to' fire amongst them; seve- 
rrekare kided; and those that are killed are 
-soon found to have been innocent spec- 
-tators; Moyle is prosecuted, he is asked, 
‘why did you so and so? had you an order 
m writing from the Provost for entering 
‘the town? .No! Had you a verbal or- 
-der from him? No! Had you an order 
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general by his instructions from his supe- 


iors required, from my lord Newhall, | 
whose house it- seems was two miles nearer — 


than that of my lord justice clerk, to whom 
he applied. ; : 


I am far from asserting, Sir, that the 


Lord Provost, during the time of the riot, | 
was quite inactive, and made no attempt . 


whatever to quell it; but I think he might 
and ought to have made_more frequent 
and more vigorous attempts. . 
one evidence that it had been no hard 
matter to have driven the conspirators 
from before the doors of the Justice-ceurt, 
wlicre it apnears, that -if a very few men 
with fire-arms had been posted, they-might 
easily have forced the mob from about the 


prison doois; since that evidence, sup- 


ported only by other two, actually 
wrenched the weapons out of the hands of 
some of tlie conspirators, and drove them 
to some distance. 


Provost has justly incurred the censure of 
this House by his behaviour durmg the 


second period mentioned. I shall ‘new 
proceed to make a very few observations 


upon his behaviour during the third pe- 
riod.. It has been -proved, Sir, the next 
morning after the murder of Porteous -was 
committed, many of the rioters. were seen 
standing near the body of Porteous, by 
several of the city council, among whom 
was an honourable member of this House, 
who repaired to the spot. But it has not 
been proved that any attempt was made to 
seize any of them, except one, who: after a 
very cursory examination was dismissed, 
because, forsooth, they had no prison to 
put him into. Had they not the Cannon- 
gate prison, Sir, where the King’s forces 
kept guard, and where he would-have been 
secure? or can it be supposed that if the 
Provost had been in. earnest to have. se- 


cured him, that he who commanded if. 


the castle would have refused to have re- 
ceived him as a prisoner? or that the Pro- 


either. verbal or in writing from any ; vost could have been at a loss for a- house, 


other magistrate? No! Did. vou not 
know that without such orders the King’s 


| 


| 


in which he might have secured him till 
the city prison was repaired? It is true, 


‘troops are not to enter the city? Yes!) that near two hundred persons are pre- 
What the fate of general Moyle, by the‘ 


Scotch law, would have been in such a 
case, may be guessed by that of Porteous. 
-One observation more, Sir, I would make, 


but I dont not with a design of throwing 


tended to have been examined, but. can 
any good reason be given why the exami- 
nations of not above four or five of them 
were reduced to writing? It has been 


urged in defence of tixe Provost, that he 
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When thé honour. | 
able member, who was the messenger: to 
general Moyle, went to him, why he did — 
not propose to get the warrant, which the . 


We see by’ 


By what I have ob-: 
served, Sir, I hope it appears, that the: 
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was so. much in earnest’ to. discover the 
rioters, that-he sent several to mix amongst 
the mob, that .some of the conspirators 
might be discovered. But when one of 


those messengers from the Provost came 
back to the tavern, and said he knew one. 


‘of them, and offered. to: tell his name, he 


_ was charged to hold his peace till a pro- 


per time, when he should be examined: 


but, Sir, 1 must beg leave to observe ‘ that 


proper time’ never yet came. | Great 
‘stress, Sir, has been laid upon the preva- 
rication of some of the witnesses for the 
crown, and many endeavours used to prove 
the bad character of one of them, but 
it. 1s remarkable, that one of the prin- 
cipal witnesses against the Bill has pre- 
varicated much more strongly than any 
of those for it. The witness I mean 
is Walker, the city officer, who said, that 
he was sent by the Provost to wait upon 
the solicitor-general for Scotland, and 
to receive his.orders, which he according- 
ly. did.. Being asked, how long it was 
after the riot happened, that he received 
such an order fens the Provost; he an- 
swered, within a day, or at most two, after 


the riot. Now, Sir, .it appears by the so-. 


Jicitor, who is an honourable member. of 
this House, that he (the solicitor) came 
not to town till ten or twelve days after 
the riot.: | : - 

. Haying thus gone through the beha- 
viour of the Provost during the three pe- 
riods I proposed, I shall be very. short in 
what I have to say with respect to the 
town of Edinburgh. It has been insisted 
upon by the gentlemen counsel against the 
Dill, that not one citizen of Ldmburgh 
could be proved to be assisting in the riot. 
‘This, Sir, to me is one of thte strongest ar- 
guments that they were assisting. For 
such a proof could only come out by the 
other towns-men, who being equally con- 


cerned found a mutual interest in conceal- 


ing one another. It has been said, that 
it appears from the evidence of the ho- 
nourable person who was sent to general 
Moyle, that it was the people in the coun- 
try who were principally concerned, since, 
to use that. gentleman’s expression, »vhen 
he returned from the general, he met the 
rioters pouring in shoals out of the city. 
Pray, Sir, can it be supposed. that if the 
rioters had been citizens, they would have 
been so mad as to continue in the city 
when the riot: was but just over, Gud where 
it had been easy to have discovered them. 
Great complaints have been made of the 


hiardchips:. imposed upon. the citizens of 
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Edinburgh by the present bill, ‘as it takes. 
away their guard, and - consequently de« _ 
prives them of their watch. , But I cannot - 
see any hardship in this at all, because the 
citizens have only enjoyedthat guard since’ - 
the Revolution, when it was granted them | 
in place of watching and warding, and .I 
know not what should hinder them from 
returning to the same custom again. The © 
gentlemen on the other side have likewise 
insisted much upon the hardships of pro- 
ceeding against the Provost and city’ of. 
Edinburgh in this manner. .There are | 
only three methods, Sir, by which a par- 
liamentary prosecution can be or hath been — 
carried on. One, which has been long 
out of use, I hope never shall be revived, © 
the second is by impeachment, and the 
third is by bil, as in the present case. 
The two last are the only methods that 
could have been used against the Provost 
and citizens of Edinburgh. Had they. 
been proceeded against by an impeach-. 
ment, they could have had. no chance to: _ 
be acquitted but one, which is the judg- . 
ment of the House of Peers, the law. hay- 
ing put it out of the King’s power to inter- 
pose where the Commons are the prose- 
cutors. But by the present method, if the 
party proceeded against is censured . by 
the Peers, he has the chance of being ac- 
quitted by the Commons, and if condemn- 
ed by both, he has still a further chance 
that the King will not pass the Bill. Fer | 
these reasons, ] am heartily for the com- 
mitment of this bill. , Lage 


Mr. Duncan Forbes, spoke thus: 


Sir ;—As the post I have the honour to: 
enjoy under his Majesty, obliged me te 
have some concern, both in the prosecu- 
tion of the unfortunate Porteous, and in 
taking the examinations of the persons 
supposed to be concerned in his barbarous 
murder, I think it my duty to give my- 
opinion in relation to the Bill now depend 
ing before this House. ae 

I cannot belicve, Sir, that: any gentle- 
man who has the honour to sit in this 
House, will question my having the most 
sincere detestation of the crime (whose 
consequences Eiecaven avert!) and fhe — 
greatest abhorrence of the actors of it. 
And, Sir, could it be proved -that the ma- 
gistrates and city ot Edinburgh omitted 
the least measure that could have been | 
taken to prevent the perpetration of it, I 
would be as furward as any gentleman in 
this House to give my vote for passing the 
present biij into a law ; nay, were the alle« 
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gations in the Bill proved, I think them of 


so heinous a nature, that I would willingly 
give up whatever could be said in favour 
of the city of Edinburgh from any preced- 
ing acts, nay from whatever‘may be urged 
even from an article of so solemn a treaty 
as the Union itself. But, Sir, before I 
- enter into the point in question, I. must 
declare to this august assembly, that 
whatever I speak in defence of the Pro- 
vost and citizens of Edinburgh does not 
Nee from any national prejudices, for 
thank God I am as free of them as any 
man; and I am, persuaded from the can- 
dour, patience, and impartiality, which 
this House has shewn throughout all the 
course of this examination, every gentle- 
man here is of the same sentiments. 
. . There are two or three things, Sir, to 
_ which I beg the attention of this House, 
,because they are circumstances upon which 
I lay a good deal of weight; and they may 
not a little influence gentlemen in the 
‘judgment they form. of the justice or in- 
_ justice..of the present Bill. The citizens 
of Edinburgh, Sir, are divided into two 
classes ; .one of which composes the corpo- 
ration, pays scot.and lot, and has the only 
right to vote in chusing their magistrates 
and representatives in parliament; the 
other class, Sir, consists of the very. dregs 
of the peaple, who have not the least in- 
terest in any of these points; they easily 


embrace, and are much pleased with, every 


opportunity of being tumultuous.. Should 

e present. bill pass into a law, it would be 
directly formed to favour the latter, who 
were the authors of the murder of Por- 
tepus, in case he was murdered by any 
who lived within the jurisdiction of the 
city of Edinburgh, and to censure the for- 
mer, who, it appears from the evidence 


- given at this bar, has an interest in quelling. 


every riot of the like nature with that 


which is now under your consideration, 
and who actually,.as I hope to shew more . 


at length by and bye, did use their utmost 
endeavours to quell the riot which gives 
rise to the present Bill. — | 

There is another point, Sis, upon which 


I lay a good deal of stress, and which may | 


not a little influence the resolutions of this 
House; and that is, the form in which the 
city of Edinburgh is built: were I capable 
to give you any idea of it by describing it, 
I am Scrautie 


selects in the present case. The city of 


dinburgh, Sir, consists of one principal 
street, with which’ great number of lanes. 
9 ‘ 
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confirmed to them 


an d every gentleman here. 
would think it a circumstance of great im- 
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{which you have heard .called in. the ‘evi 

ence, closes, and wynds) communicate. 
As my business obliges me. to: be:at Edir- 
burgh for at least six months every -yeat, 
I had many opportunities of making ob 
servations, which now convince me of the 
hardships that would attend the: passirig #f 
the present bill inte-a law. Upon this 


| street, Sir, twice every day there are sel: 


dom fewer than 1,500 people walking; 
and towards the. middle. of it the 
house, which -by the present. bill ‘is ‘to be 
demolished, stands; the seldiers, by this 
situation of their guard«house, are always 
ready upon the first notice of.any commo- 
tion (a8 commotions. must frequently hap: 
pen in such a concourse of people) to i 
terpose ; and, Sir, I have frequently seen 
where they -have been the means of’ pre- 
venting a good deal-of mischief. It has 
been mentioned, Sir, that, citizens may re- 


-turn to their old custom of watching and 
warding, when this guard istakenaway ; bat 


that, Sir, would be putting them toa very 
great hardship. The nature of that: watch 
and ward was, that each:burgher, for per 
haps 5 or 6 days in a month, should mount 
guard: this was found so imconvenient by 
its being. attended with.a great: loss ‘to 
their private business, that upon‘a repre+ 
sentation made to the government, of their 
services at the Revolution, the present 
guard was granted by the parliament, and 
by the: glorious king 
William. : | * abn 


One of the first incidents that happened | 


after I came to act any part upon the stage 
of life, was a proof to me of the service 
this guard may. be upon some occasions. 
And I shall the rather mention it; because: 
I hope it will serve to shew how early I 
‘endeavoured to shake off those foolish -but 
fatal prejudices, that reigned among the 
subjects of that sa of the United Kingdom 
agamst the English. One Green, a master 
of an English vessel, having been forced 


by stress of weather into the harbour of 


Leith, a report was spread that he wasa 
pirate; upon which he and his officers 
were taken up, tried; and upon the. evi-+ 


dence of some of his crew, no two of which: 
concurred in their evidence, condemned, 
for murdering one Drummond, and seizing - 
his ship. I was present at the whole trial, | 
and was sensible with. what partiality and - 
injustice it.was carried on + the unfortunate : 
men seemed to me.to havé no:other crime: 


but that of being Englishmen, and of be: 
ing obliged to put into Scotland at a time 


when great animesities.were subsisting in 
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that. kingdose.on account of some proceed- | 
ings against the natives of Scotland, which 
were judged there to. be-unjust and harsh. 
For thase,.and no other crimes, this poor 
unfortunate gentleman, and, the officers of 
his ship, were to suffer an ignominious 
death. The populace in the mean time be- 
gan to have a surmise.that the privy coun- 
cil, which sat that. time at Edinburgh, in- 
tended to reprieve the criminals. As every 
surmise to an enraged mob is a proof, they 
attacked the lord-chancellor, beat his 
chair in pieces, and obliged him to fly for 
his life; and had it. not been. for the city 
guard, who rescued him with their bayo- 
nets upon the muzzles of their guns, they 
had torn-him to pieces. They afterwards 
went and knocked at the door of the house 
where the privy council was sitting, bawl- 
ing out for the blood of these persons; 
and the privy council, in a mean. and scan- 
dalous manner, gratified them by signing 
an. order for. their execution that very day. 
I was:so struck with the horror of the fact, 
that I put myself in deep mourning, and 
with the danger of. my life attended the 
innocent but unfortunate men to the scaf- 
fold, where they died with the -most af- 
fecting protestations of their innocence. I 
did nat stop here; for I carried the head of 
captain Green to the grave ; and in a few 
months after letters. came from the cap-' 
tain for whose murder, and from the very 
ship for. whose capture the unfortunate 
persons -suffered, informing their. friends 
that they. were all:safe. These letters, 
Sir, were of a date much later than the 
time when the crimes, for. which Green 
was condenmed, were pretended to be 
perpetrated. a, 1 | | 

‘ This instance, Sir, I hope, will serve to 
shew how headstrong mobs have formerly 
been in that country, and how useful the 
city guard has been in quellingthem. Al- 
low me now, Sir, to. consider the.conduct of 
the Lord . Provost of Edimburgh, - during 
that unparalleled insult upon.all laws and 
government, which happened when the 
unfortunate Porteous was murdered. And: 
indeed, Sir, L:own I think. it. comes pretty 
plain out in the evidence, that he behaved 
not only with prudence but zeal, nay with 

a courage which could scarce be expected 

ini-a «much younger .and:a. much more ac- 

tive: man... :No evidence of any credit, Sir, | 
has:.yet pretended ‘to say, that. the Lord 

Prevost or ‘magistrates of: Edinburgh had : } 

information of this riot’s being’ to happen / observe, likewise, that the captain’s own 

on, the day om.which it did-happen. Itis| conduct shewed how little credit he | 
tuvie, ane Daily is. sa rash. as:t0-own that | fhought- was -to-be- given to the report,. 


he drank ‘with some of the conspirators, 
who defended the justice of the murder, 
some days before it was perpetrated, and 
that he himself was present during the 
riot. After an acknowledgment of ths — 
kind, I leave it to this House to judge 
what credit oughtto be given to a man whb 
_in some sense owns his being accessory ® 
the murder himself. As to Mr. Dun, 
other evidence that spoke the fullest p | 
this point, the House has already hea 
too much of his character, from gentlemer 
of: unquestioned probity and honour, f¢' 
me to make any remarks upon what Ip 
has advanced. It is true, there is o 
evidence of an undoubted character 
mean captain Lin), who seems to make t - 
suspected that the Lord Provost had it 
formation given him of the riot’s bein 
happen on the Wednesday : but, Sir, §. 

it appear by that gentleman’s evidencg . 
that, if he did believe it himself, he a 
quainted the Provost or any of the tow 
council of his grounds of belief? he sa 

he came.and acquainted the Lord Provog 
that such a report was current; the Lor| 
Provost asked him, if he believed such a 
attempt would be made? of whom he. ha 
heard the report? and if it met with an 
credit among the men of sense he con 
versed with? his answers to these ques, 
tions were, that if such an attempt wag 
made, he did not believe it would be.be- 
fore the day. fixed for the execution of, 
Porteous; and that the report was spread 
only among women and ‘children, and en-| 
tertained by fools. And, Sir, he gave a_ 
very good reason before this House, why \ 
he did not believe it-; which was, that lie . 
judged it impracticable for the mob‘to 
undertake and to succeed in any such | 
attempt. I must further observe, with 
respect to the Lord Provost, that he was 
so cautious and so unwilling to let slip 
any opportunity of receiving information 
m this affair, that he caused:captain Lin 
to walk into the room where the other 
gentlemen in company were, and to re- | 
peat what he had said; asking at the. — 
same- time of: these other gentlemen 
(one of whom is a worthy member of 
this House) if they had heard of any 
such report? who all agreed that they 
had heard nothing of it, except from. 
persons of so little authority and credit, — 
that they did: not think it worth while to 
raise any alarm about it. I- cannot but 


~ 
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‘ since he left the town on the Friday after- 
noon, and did not return till the Monday 


following, which was the day before the 
tiot happened. But, Sir, to put the zeal 


' ahd care of the Lord Provost beyond the 


possibility of being questioned; he did not 

ight this information, groundless as it 
seemed, but called .a council, where. it was 
esolved to have all the three companies 
«f the city guard upon duty, and that the 
dficers of the trained bands should be in 
‘eadiness upon the Wednesday; for I 
‘nust again observe, Sir, that there has not 
he least circumstance come out in evi- 
er to prove that the report went of the 
tot. being to happen upon the Tuesday, 
he day on which it actually happened. 
Uhe objection, Sir, that is made with re- 


_ pect to the city guard not being provided 
vith potwder or shot, if we consider the 


widence upon that head, can never affect 
he Lord Provost. It appears that the 
ificer who commanded the guard always 
tpplied to the city treasurer when his 
nen wanted powder -and shot, who gave 


_m order to the storekeeper for what am- 


nunition was required. If no such inti- 
nation, Sir, was made to the Lord Provost 
or to the city treasurer; if the captain, 
whose business it was, did not make the 
-usual application in order to have his men 
supplied with ammunition, I hope no gen- 
tleman in this House will impute it to the 
Asord Provost, who is no military man, and 


. Cannot be supposed to be acquainted with 


-- 


these -matters, that they were not sup- 
| pice In short, Sir, i cannot see the 
least grounds for founding the present 
bill upon’any circumstance of the Lord 


* Provost’s behaviour before the riot hap- 
- pened. 


It appears to me, Sir, that he 
used all the precautions that any wise man 
could have used upon such an occasion, 
and that he committed-no other blunder 
in conduct, except that of not acting con- 


trary to the advice and the judgment of 
. every man about: him, who were all of 


opinion, that if there was.any foundation 


for the report of ‘a riot’s being to happen 


_ to occasion a riot. 


before the Wednesday, which was. the 


day appointed by the judges of Porteous 


* for his execution, that to make any ap- 


peoante of providing against the riot 
. before the said day, was the readiest way 

And allow me, Sir, to 
say, the thing speaks for itself; the rebels 
had no certainty of any reprieve having 


- come to the unfortunate pergon ; so that it 


was fairly to-be presumed, they would wait 


— tosee if they. could obtain in the course of | 
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law what they otherwise were resolved to | 


obtain by violence. 


As to the Lord Provost’s behaviour dur- . 


ing the melancholy time when that bar- 
barous riot happened, I think, Sir, it has 
been admitted by the learned gentlemen 
who spoke. for the commitment of this 
bill, that he had used several efforts to 
quell it, but might have used more and 
stronger; it has likewise been said, Sir, 
that he neglected the proper means of 
suppressing it. How he could have used 
stronger efforts than he did use, is, Sir, 
what I cannot easily apprehend. . Has it 
not appeared from the evidence given at 
the bar of this House, that he no sooner 
was informed of the apjcarance of -a dis- 
order, than he dispatched away the cap- 
tain of the city guard in order that he 
might draw out his men, that he (the Lord 
Provost) might put himself at their head 
and march against the rebels? Has it not 
appeared, Sir, that he was as good as his 
word, that he followed the captain with as 
much, nay more expedition than could 
have been expected from his age and in- 
firmities? He met the captain returning 


from the guard-house, from whence the 


violence of the rioters had forced him. 
The hopes of suppressing them by means 
of the guard havmg failed, the most na- 
tural and the most probable method ‘was 
to apply for assistance from the king’s 
troops. This dangerous commission was 
readily accepted of by an honourable mem- 
ber of this House, who executed it with 
great difficulty and hazard. It has-been 
objected, Sir, that no letter was written 
requiring general Moyle to march his 
troops into the city, and that without-such 
a letter there was no reason to. expect 
that he would come to the assistance of 
the magistrates ; but, Sir, it appears there 
was not time even to write a letter, though 
it had been as short as was proposed by a 
learned gentleman; and the honourable 
gentleman who was dispatched from the 
street (for I must observe that he went 
from the street, not the tavern) has de- 
clared in evidence, that though such a 
letter had been written he would not have 
carried it, because if he had been seized 
upon by the rioters, and if such a letter 
had been found about him, there was no 
room to doubt but that they.would have 
treated him with as little ceremony as they 
afterwards shewed to Porteous. Bog 
In the mean time, Sir, it seems, the 
violence of the mob rose to such a height, 
that there was a necessity for the magis- 
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trates ta take some other measures for the | tumult; since, as you have heard, the 

common safety. It was proposed that the | rebels were yet upon the spot in great 
alarm. bell should be rung, in ordcr to | numbers, and with a shew: Bt asluuea: 
bring the citizens to the relief of theiz ma- | this, Sir, the rioter who was seized. seems 

.gistrates: but such, Sir, was the foresight | to have been well aware of; otherwise it 
of the rebels,-that.they had scized the | can never he supposed he wauld have been - 

. tower in whieh this bell hung, so that 3 i 
there was no possibility of getting at it. 
It was then. proposed, Sir, to send tne 

proper officer to. raise the captains and 
heads of the trained bands; bui this ex- 

-pedient failed likewise ; you have heard 
-by what means it did fail, and that neither 
the Lord Provost,.nor any other magis- 

-trate, was to blame. _ 

The Lord Provost, that nothing on his 
part might be omitted, likewise made. 
another attempt, in person, to suppress 

the rioters. And it was, Sir, an attempt 
so hazardous, that there are very few. civil 
magistrates but would have thought they 
‘bad dene their duties very well, though they 

‘sad not gone so far. The numbers that. 

accompanied the Lord Provost, Sir, were 

‘much disproportioned to that of the rebels ; 

the rebels were armed, those with the 

‘Lord Provost without arms; yet ‘all this 

did not hinder the Lord. Provost from 

advancing against them, till several of his 

<comapany were wounded with stones,’ till 

-even fire-arms were: levelled at them, and 
till the-hravest and boldest in the compa- 
ny thought it.prudent to retreat, because 
to have dene otherwise would have been 

. for the magistrates to have exposed both 
-their persons and. authority to the insults | discharge of my duty as a member of 
.of a harbsrous and an enraged multitude. | this House? It ig more than probable, 
The Lard Provost at last, Sir, did retreat, , Sir, that I shall never trouble you again 
and the rebels perpetrated their bloody re- | with my sentiments upon this or any other — 

‘solutions, Now, Sir, if we take a view of ; subject, but my conscience would ever 

the Provost’s whole conduct upon this | afterwards have accused me, if I had quit- 
melancholy accasion, I would gladly know | ted my seat here, before I had given my reas. 
of any gentleman, who hag heard the ex- | sons why I think the present Bill should 
aminations. of the evidence, if it appears | not be committed. La 

that the Lord Provost omitted any one | 
measure that was preposed to him for the |. 

_sappression of this unhappy riot. _ 

_ As to his behaviour after the riot was 
ever, Sir, I have heard of anly one posi- 
tive eireumstance that has been advanced 

Aagminst if, which is, the not impriscning 
the man whe was seized in the Grass- 

‘market the next. day. But how, Sir, can 

that circumstance affect the Lard Pro- 

west, who appears never once to have 

-geep or to have heard of that man, till he 

was disminsed? And, indged, I think.the. 
gentlemen who seized that, man, had they 
pretended to have put him in prison, 
would have bid fair to have renewed the 
[VOL X.} | : 
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so mad gg to remain upon the very spot ef 
execution, and to allow himself tamely to 
be seized. — Zo 3 

. The honourable gentleman, Sir, a wor- 
thy member of this Houge, who is my col- 
league in the post I have the honour to 
fill ia that country, isa person whose. zeal 
fur his Majesty’s service can be. as little 
questioned as his abilities, which I am sure 
are very great ; that, honourable geatleman, 
Sir, I say, can witness how indcfatigable, 
how zealous, nay, I may say, how keen-the 
Lord Provost was in promoting whatever 
could contribute to discovering the con- 
spirators, so that if they were nw disco- 
vered, it was not owing ta him but to 
us; and if this House is resolved to pass 
the present Bill fato a law, on account of 
-any neglect that happened upon that oc- 
casion, it is but just that you should 
.strike hig name out of the Bill, and clap 
-in the names of a couple of your own 
members, eke a ry 

. Thos, Sir, I have given my opinion 
with respect to the insufficiency of the 
evidence for passing the present Bill into 
.& law, and I have done it in the since- 
ay of heart; for what motive, Sir, can 
I have in what I have spoken, but the 


General Wade spoke to this effect: 

I am very sorry, Sir, that I shauld dif- 
fer from my honourable and learned 
friend wha spoke last; I think it is the 
first time J ever had oceasion to do sa, and 
J hope it shall be the last. I was notin 
Scotland, Sir, when the murder of captain , 
Porteous happened; but when I went 
down to that country, [ found my ho- 
nourable and learned friend, and his 
colleague, who ig likewise an honourable 
ynember of this House, employed in takiag 
examinations and using proper means for - 
detecting the inhuman actors of if; aad 
ieee I should be unjust to them hoth, if 
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‘I'did not own that they showed as hearty 
a zeal in their proceedings, as the best 
‘friend to his Majesty and the present go- 
vernment could have wished for. But I 
hope both these honourable and learned 
gentlemen will forgive me, if I mention 
_ one circumstance, which, though very pro- 
bably it has escaped the memory of my 
worthy friend, yet it is of great weight 
‘with me, and leaves me no room to doubt 
that the conspirators had originally formed 
. the design of murdering captain Potten! 
upon the Tuesday; that this design was 
openly talked of; and that the citizens and 


inhabitants of Edinburgh were the actual. 


authors of the murder.. My authority for 
this, Sir, is the more unquestionable, as it 
is founded on an authentic copy of an ex- 
‘amination upon oath enclosed within a let- 
ter to me, which I have now in my hand. 
. TheJetter was sent, and the examination 
‘taken by one’ of the honourable and 
learned gentlemcn I have already men- 
tioned, The deponent, Sir, was servant 
to one Collin Alison, Wright, in Edin- 
burgh, and makes oath, that on the Thurs- 
day or Friday, before the 6th of Septem- 
ber last, one — came into his mas- 
ter’s shop, where and while he was at work, 
‘andinformed both himandhisiellow servant, 
that Tuesday next was the day appointed 
for revenging innocent blood, ane that he 
hoped they, the deponent and his said fel- 
low servant, would not fail to attend, and 
_ assist those who were to hang the bloody 
murderer Porteous, by ten of the clock at 
night, upon the signal given, which was to 
be, aruffofadrum. This, Sir, I believe, 
‘will convince every gentleman here, that 
‘the design of murdering Porteous was no 
such mighty secret, as the gentlemen 
counsel against the Bill, and my honour- 
-able and learned friend, seem to believe. 
_And indeed, Sir, if we take a view of the 
whole proceeding in that barbarous mur- 
_der, we find nothing in it that looks like 
the precipitate measures of a giddy mob; 
no, they went coolly and regularly to 
_work, and for my share, I never was wit- 
ness to, or ever heard of any military dis- 
Was better laid down, or more reso- 
‘dutely executed, than their murderous plan 
‘was. Can we imagine, Sir, that the con- 
‘ gultations of so numerous a mob could be 
-a profound secret to all the citizens of 
. Edinburgh? Or can we imagine that these 
. consultations were held only by people in 
‘ the country, who live at a distance from 
_ each other ? | | — 7 
_ As myname has been mentioned with 
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Mr. Shippen spoke as follows:.' . - 
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respect to the orders that Mr. Moyle’ had 
of me, it is natural to think that I should 
take some notice of the part which that 
gentleman. acted, and the authority upon 
which he did act. That I may do this 


more distinctly, I think it will not be amiss. 


if I tell a story (though I own I am a very 
bad story teller) which happened within 
my own knowledge, and while I served 
in Spain: A captain of an English man 
of war, whose Ane was stationed in the 
bay of Lisbon, happened to receive un- 
doubted advice that the Toulon and Medi 
terranean squadrons were to join, in which 
case the enemy would have taken Barce- 
lona, and the interest of king Charles in 
Spain would have been ruined. ‘The 
captain, without any warrant, set sail, and 
made such expedition, that he came up to 
sir George Rook, who was our admiral at 
that tine in the Mediterranean, and dis- 
covered the design ofthe enemy. Sir 
George was iramediately sensible of the 
importance of the advice and the success- 
ful expedition of the captain. You have 


done avery important piece of service, Sir, 


said sir George to the captain; you have 
saved the crown of Spain and the honour of 
your country by your diligence; but do not 
you know that you are this instant liable 


to be shot to death, for disobeying orders, 


by leaving your station! Take my advice, 
Sir, continued he, and come what will, 
another time, keep yourself close by your 
orders, and then you are safe. 3 

Gentlemen can easily make the applica- 
tion of this story to the case of Mr. 
Moyle. He might indeed have prevented 
the riot, had he, upon the lame warrant he 
had to take such a step, broke down, or 
(as he owned upon examination he would 
have ne) blown up with powder the 
city gate; but then he must have risqued 
his own life, even though he had ‘suc- 
ceeded. The aversion of the people of 
that country, Sir, to the gentlemen of the 
army is very great, and Mr. Moyle un- 
doubtedly acted the wisest part, for thete 
is no room to suppose he would have met 
with much favour from the witnesses, had 
his conduct. been brought to a trial in a 
I am therefore of opinion 
that we shall do very well if we make an 
example of the city of Edinburgh, for the 
part her citizens acted in this inhuman 
affair, and I am rake of no conse- 
quences arising from our resolution, but 
what are,good. | fae 
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. Sir; What was advanced by the two 
hon. and learnéd gentlemen, who spoke 
first in favour of this Bill, has absolutely 
determined me to oppose it, and all Bills 
of this nature. Indeed, I. never was a 
friend to them, but I never saw so clearly 
into the bad consequences of their passing 
into laws... The arguments that have been 
made use of by the honourable and learned 
gentlemen who opened the debate, in my 
opinion, may equally afiect any person be 
he ever so innocent, if he is obnoxious to 
the ministry. It is true, a Bull pretty 
much of the same nature was brought in 
during the reign of King William against 


sir John Fenwick; but the measures that | 


gentleman and his friends took to screen 
them from justice, were such as left it im- 
possivie to bring any positive proof to 
condemn him, ary other way than by a 
Dill .ex post facto. And the parliament 
was at that time so sensible of this truth, 
and the unanswerable objections that 
might be brought against a Bill ex .post 
jucto, that when the counsel ior sir John 
appeared at the bar of this House, they 
were ordered, from the chair, to proceed 
directly upon the facts as laid down in 
the Bill, and not to argue against the Bill 
as being ex post fucio, the House having 
come to a previous resolution not to 
admit of any debate upon thet point. But, 
Sir, as we have come to no such resolution, 
we are to be determined by the evidence 
that has been laid before us, and not by 
the secret views of any minister, or the 
unreasonable prejudices of any party. 
Were I to be asked, Sir, by what ex- 
traordinary means it has happened that 
this session of parliament is protracted to 
so extraordinary a length, and upon so 
extraordinary an affair; as I am not in the 
secret, I own, Sir, .I should be at a loss 
what to answer. 
_ Should I be believed, Sir, if I should 
say that we were employed inincapacitating 
_an old man (I think somébody called him 
an old woman), who I believe will think 
this part of his punishment rather a favour 
than a punishment, and who, by the cha- 
_racter I have of him, was never designed 
by nature for overthrowing governments ; 
_ and in punishing him in his natural capa- 
_ city for what he acted in his civil? at 
‘we were all this time employed in depriv- 
ing. the .citizens of Edinburgh, who did 
their utmost to quell.the riot in question, 
of their guards and gates? This answer, 
Sir, would appear so ridiculous, that I am 
afraid I sho \ be obliged to send the per- 
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son who asked me to certain gentlemen 
on the other side of the chair, (I did not 
mean you, Sir, bowing to sir Robert Wal- 
pole) for further satisfaction. _ 

- We were told not long ago, Sir, ‘that 
we must have a preventive Bill: ‘what 
name the present Bill ought to go by, ‘is 
what, indeed, I am at a loss to conceive. | 
It is plainly calculated. not to prevent 
future evils, but to punish past accidents, - 
which it was impossible for the persons 
who are the subjects of the Bill to prevent. 
But to me, Sir, the plain and natural ten- 
dency_of the Bill is, to turn the metropo- 
lis of a once independent kingdom into a 
military garrison. And, Sir, it has always 
been my opinion, that the execution of 
the laws, by a military force, is the surest 
system of a distressed administration, and 
a consumptive constitution.* 


Mr. Charles Areskine spoke to the pur- 
port following: | 


Sir; What the honourable gentleman, 
who spoke last except one, has mentioned 


with respect to the extract of an exami- 


nation taken by me and communicated to 
him, is certainly fact; but I must beg 
leave to say it appeared, that the person 
who was so mad as to make that informa- 
tion, was no inhabitant of the city of 
Edinburgh; and that it does not appear 
that information of it was given to any one 
of the magistrates, or members of the 
council, nay, or to any considerable per- 
son in the place; so that no farther use 
can be made of the éircumstance produced 
by the honourable gentleman, but that _ 
there was a design formed by people with- 
out the city to execute the barbarous 
murder; for a single instance, Sir, never 
can be a proof; that the design of murder- 
ing Porteous on the Tuesday, was openly 
talked: of in the city of Edinburgh; and 
unless that is proved. nothing is proved. 

It was never disputed but that there was a 
general’ report, that the mob designed to 
murder Porteous ; but the question is, if 
that report fixed it for the Tuesday, or if © 


ithe Provost, or any of the magistrates or 


citizens had any reason, from the informa- 
tion given to them, to make any greater 
preparation to prevent it than they ac- 
tually did. _ 
I cannot but observe, Sir, with respect 
to the terms in which the present Bull is 
conceived, that it is in the power of a 


_ * The greater part of this important Debate 
is omitted by Chandlers = oe 
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secretary of state to make the censure in- 
fircted upon the Lord Provost very heavy. 
It was insinuated, Sir, at the bar of this 
House, that the imprisonment of the Lord 
Provost would be but a state imprison- 
ment; and how easy and gentle that is 
(said the gentleman) the late example of 
Kelly is an instance. Iam far from sus- 
pecting that any of our secretaries of state 
would make a bad use of his power; but it 
is plain, that by this Bill, he may if he will. 
The Bill, Sir, bears, that the Lord Provost 
ts to be imprisoned in any place of his 
Majesty’s dominions in Great Britain for 
a year. The Orkney islands, Shetland, 
Guernsey, Jersey, are all in the dominions 
of Great Britain ; and how uncomfortable 
would a banishment to any of these places 
be to aman of the Lord Provost’s age 
and manner of life! There is a noted in- 
stance, Sir, of what I have now meutioned, 
in the English history, in King Charles 1’s 
time: three gentlemen of the different 
protessions of the law, divinity, and physic, 
Were sentenced -by the Star Chamber to 
suffer a ycar’s imprisonment, but before 
the year was expired, an order came from 
the secretary of state to confine the one 
to Jersey, the other to Guernsey, and the 
third to Scilly. This unseasonable seve- 
rity, Sir, exasperated the minds of the 
people so much, that, if we may believe 
the historians of that time, nothing con- 
tributed more to the universal odium 
which the nation entertamed afterwards 
against the King’s measures. No nation, 
Sir, ever was more jealous of their liber- 
ties than the Scots always have been, or 
more susceptible of prejudices against their 
governors, whenever they think themselves 
oppressed; and as they, especially the 
citizens of Edinburgh, have still behaved 
dutifully to the present government, under 
which ~ have hitherto enjoyed their 
liberties, I think no gentleman, who is a 
friend to our present happy constitution, 
will be for the commitment of this bill. 


Mr. Serjeant Skinner said : 


Sir; Ido not think my bare vote for 
the commitment of this Bill is enough to 
acquit me of my duty to his Majesty and 
my country, without my expressing, in a 
more particular manner, my abhorrence 
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dutiful behaviour in that tumult. 


et 


England, that a criminal-has by this mer- 


ciful inclination of the people been. rescued — 


from the just severity of the laws: but it. 


was never seen, when. tbe mercy of the . 
sovereign was extended to. criminal, ‘ 


that the people frustrated this mercy, by. 


barburously dragging him before the trt - 
eir own inhumanity, .and ex- - 


bunal of 
brewing their hands in his blood. Thus, 


Sir, is an action of so black a dye, that I - 


think a brand of infamy ought to be affixed 
upon those who heard of so barbarous a 
design, and yct were so indolent (to call 


them no worse) as to make bo prepara< 


tions to prevent it; and upon the citizens 


who, while it was perpetrating, had. nei- - 


ther inclination nor courage to prevent 
it; and when it was over, were so. faith- 
ful to rebellion and murder, as to con- 
eeal the authors of it. 
a great deal, Sir, from the gentlemen 
counsel against the Bill, about the pri- 
vileges of the royal burghs in Scotland; 
but this was not much insisted upon by 
the honourable and learned member who 
spoke first against the Bill, who well. 
knows that when a tumult happened in the 
city of Glasgow, another of their royal 
burghs, that the magistrates there were. 
brought into the city of Edinburgh, and. 
this House passed ‘a Bill amerciating the 


citizens of Glasgow in asum of 5,0004 . 


towards damages sustained. by an honoura- 
ble member of this House, by their un« 


tlemen, Sir, have been pleased to mentiess 
the case of Burton, Pryn, and Bastwick, 
in King Charles 1’s time. They might 
have added, that when, by means of the 
pérliament, these three gentlemen were 
recalled from their banishment, they weve 
met several miles out of town, upon their 
return to London, by the citizens, whe 
attended them through the city in triumph, 
and with the greatest demonstrations of 
joy : but if any such triump}s and honours 
are designed by the citizens of Edinburgh 
for their Lord Provost, I hope they shalt 
have no opportunity of paying them sill 
twelve months after the of this 
Bil into a law, for which I heartily give 
my. vote. . 


Lord Cornbury spoke thus : 
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We have heard . 
Gen . 


Py 


\ 


LL.D ~<A  e, 
einen ; . 


of the detestable action which gave rise to 
the Bill, and giving the reasons why I am 
for its commitment. ) | 


Sir; T have as great a detestation of - | 
the authors of the inhuman murder which : 
gives rise to the present Bill, as the hon. . | 
_ The people, Sir, in all ages, and all | and learned gentleman who spoke last, er - 
countries, have beerron the side of tercy, | as-any gentleman in this Hoose, aml am, 
and it’has’been frequently seen here in | equally fond of hgving an opportemitg.: 
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publicly to etpress my abhorrence both of 
the principles and persons of the murder- 
ers. But, | believe, every gentleman will 


Bill now before as, and consequently ought 
not to be the subject of the debate ; for I 
believe every one will very readily agree 
to the severest things that can be said of 
them, because the more severe, the more 
just. There -is none who disputes that 
there was a most outrageous insult com- 
mitted aguinst humanity, against mer- 
cy, and against majesty, in the murder of 

avteous ; but what is immediately under 
our consideration, is, Whether or not the 
Lord Provost and citizens of Edinburgh 
were guilty of treachery, indolence, or 
cowardice in not taking proper measures 
- to prevent the murder after it was concert- 
ed, to suppress it before it- was executed, 
to discover the murderers when it was 
over. These are points, Sit, of which we 
are to judge; not by the mediums of our 


own passions, and private resentments, . 


which perhaps are much influenced and 
quickened by the horror that every ho- 
nest mind entertains avainst the murderers 
of Porteous, but by-the course of evidence 
that has been laid before this House. 
And however dangerous to government 


the inypunity of the murderers may be, | 


however provoking their insolence, and 
however aggravating the circumstances of 
the murder were, yet if it appears by the 
evidence laid before us, that the Provost 
and citizens of Edmburgh are not guilty 
in terme of the present Bill, we can never 
with justice agree to its passing into a 
law. | fs : | 

_ Ail. the evidence, Sir, has been very 
fully examined by both parties, and no 
circumstance of any weight, I believe, has 
beeh omitted to give us a clear view of 
what passed at that unhappy juncture 
which occasioned the present Bill. As I 
think, Sir, on the one hand, it is of the 
greatest consequence to government, that 
’ the facts. alledged in the Bill, if proved, 
should be exemplarily punished, 30 on the 
other hand, Sir, I am of opinion, that it is 
of the greatest conéequence to our corsti- 
tution, not to bring in bills of this nature, 
but in cases which cannot come under the 
cognizance of any inferior court. And 
this House, Sir, has always shewed preat 
seluctance to proceed agamst any by bills 
of this kind, if there was a possibility that 
the delinquem could be ¢onvicted by any 
othér method: of proceoding.. And will 
wot-siter-ages, Sir, be at a loss to conceive 
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what the heinous circumstances were, with 
which the crime of the Lord Provost 


' was attended, so as to make it impossible 
allow, that they are not the subjects of the | 


for a parliament of Great Britain to pro- 


ceed against lim in any other way than by 
a bill ex 


t facto, and that too, in a reign 

wherein lenity had been long the favourite 

and the successful art of government? 
If posterity, Sir, shall farther examine . 


‘Hato the grounds of the present Bill, and 


find that not one point of it was proved, 
either against the Lord Provost, or magis- . 
trates of Edinburgh; if it shall be found — 
that sper were so far from being guilty in 
terms of the Bill, that they in some mea- 
sure deserved the approbation of the legie- — 
lature for the courage, zeal, and activity . 
they shewed, both in endeavouring to pre- . 
vent the murder, and-m bringing the mur- 
derers to justice, will not they be yet more 
at a loss to account for a proceeding 60 ar- 
bitrary? A proceedmg, Sir, which 
be mad a rece ica Fhersby a futaes 
corrupt ministry may remove any mah, — 
who by an unfashionable virtue or inno- 
cence may give them uneasiness. And I 
am persuaded that every gentleman in this 
House, if he rightly considers, will rather 
chase that the Lord Provost should escape, 
even though it appeared that he did not 
act with the same spirit and activity which 
a younger man would. have exerted upon 
the same occasion; I say he. will chuse 
that the Lord Provost. should our 
censure, rather than that, by giving his 
vote for the present Bill, he should leave 
a legacy which may prove so fatal to his 
children. . 
It has been said, Sir, that power and au- 
thority are two different things; but this 
never can be, if power is attended with 
Power, when founded on justice, 
Sir, is authority, but when exerted with- 
out justice, tyranny. I have given all the 
attention of which I was capable to the 
evidence that has been laid before this 
House, and I will be bold to say, from 
what appears to mé, that ifthe present Bill 
passes into a law, H may be an act of 
power, bat it never can be an act of au- 
thority. Has it been proved, Sir, that the 
Lord Provost received information when 
the riot under our consideration was to 
happen, and that he neglected the neces- 
sary precautions to prevent it? Hae it 
not been plumly proved by the evidence, 
both for and against the Bill, that he made 
the same dispositions to prevent it, upor 
the Wednesday, the day on which, by his 


information, if was to happen, as he hud 
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made en the day of Wilson the smuggler’s 
execution? THlas. any thing come out in 
evidence, Sir, whith can make us suspect 
that the Lord Provost had any reason to 
believe that the riot would be upon the 
Tuesday? And has it not appeared, that 
it was not believed by any man of sense in 
that city, that the rebels would ever have 
attempted, even upon the Wednesday, to 
execute a design that was judged so im- 
Hariri ? Does it appear, Sir,. that 

uring that barbarous riot, the Lord Pro- 
vost refused to go into any one measure 
that was proposed. for the common safety, 
- or to venture as far as the most zealous, 
and the most interested there? In my 
opinion, Sir, though he had not exposed 
the dignity of a magistrate to the insult of 
an enraged mob, by venturing so far in 
person as he did, he had been very excu- 
sable. During the riot, Sir, we find him 
not only very active in his own person, 
but using all the means that could be sug- 
gested, either by prudence or zeal, to dis- 
cover the. authors of it, by sending out 
proper persons, who were to mingle with 


the rioters, and to bring him an account if 


_ they knew any of their faces; but it does 
not appear, Sir, that any one citizen of 
_ Edinburgh, nor so much as any one inha- 
bitant of that city,. was concerned. in the 
riot ; though, if they had, they could not 
have been concealed, since all the evi- 
dences agree, that it was very easy, by 
means of the lights and torches which the 
rioters had. along with them, to discover 
any face there. One evidence, Sir, told 
us, he ventured so far, by order of the 
Lord. Provost, .as to go to the very place 
where the-murder was. committed, where 
he heard and saw every thing that passed 
among the rioters till it was over, yet not- 
withstanding the. strictest observations he 
could make, he could not say that there 
was any one. face there he had ever seen 
before. .This evidence, Sir, had lived in 
the city of Edinburgh from his childhood, 
and.has been for about twelve years past 
in a post (I think he is one of their cit 

officers) which gave him more than ordi- 
pary opportunities. of being acquainted 
with the persons of the inhabitants, .so 


that it is next to impossible, had any of: 


them been there, but they must have been 
discovered. ...- |: = 

In short, Sir, to.suppose that the Lord 
Provost. could have done more - than. he 
‘actually did in order to suppress. the riot, 


# to suppose, that he.ought- to be possessed - 
_ pot only of all the qualifications of a civil 
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magistrate, but of all the. abilities of ay. 
experienced general. 


~ 


Two gentlemen, 
Sir, whose zeal and attachment for his 
Majesty’s person and government ,none 
can question, who were witnesses to the 


- Provost’s conduct after the riot was. over, 


have given it as their opinion, that it was 
impossible for him; or any man to have 


_ done more than he did for the discovering 


and bringing the rioters to justice. 
- But, Sir, though some slips had been 
committed by the Lord Provost at this 
dangerous juncture, are we to make no 
allowances for the impressions that such 
a scene of tumult and fury might reasop- 
ably be supposed to make upon the spirit 
of a man, who perhaps never saw the face 
of danger before? Every man is obliged 
to be honest, Sir, but everyman is not 
obliged to be brave: and I think no gen- 
tleman, who has had occasion to: speak on 
the present affair, has advanced that the 
Lord. Provost either connived with the 
rioters, or was inactive in his endeavours 
to suppress the riot; so that if we punish 
him for what passed at that time, we shal] 
not punish him for want of honesty, but 
for want. of courage. ‘There 1s another 
point, Sir, which claims all our attention, 
because our present proceeding may be a 
future precedent. ‘There are many in- 


‘stances, Sir, in our history.of riots and tu- 


mults, which have been attended with 


| very dangerous consequences breaking out 


in cities; and although the -rioters have 
been exemplarily punished, yet we have 
no instance of any of the magistrates of 
the cities where those tumults broke out, 
suffering in their natural capacities for 
what they had done in their civil. Ifa 
man acts with honest intentions, and ac- 
cording to the best of his knowledge, it is 
all that can be expected, because no man 
can do more. _ oO i 

But there is one argument, Sir, advanced 
against the Lord Provost, (and, indeed, it 
is an argument that I am surprized to hear 
any gentleman make use of, either in this 
or any other case) which is, that he did 
not use the proper measures. for, suppress- 
ing the riot. Gentlemen can only. mean 
by this, that he did not. use the, measures 


which afterwards (that, is, after the riot 


was over). were found to. be proper. If 
this argument, Sir, held good, there is ne 
politician or general,. under whom any de- 
sign has miscarried, but. must suffer, 
though he behaves with all the conduct 
and courage which are possible to be exerty 
ed; for no man, Sir, was ever yet able to 
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lay down his measures so well, but that if 
they miscarried, it was always found after- 
‘wards that some measures which would 
have been proper were omitted, and that 
.the miscarriage of the whole was to be at- 
‘tributed to that omission. Would our ar- 
mnjies, Sir, have been cut off at Brihuega, 
and Almansa, or ‘surprized at Denain; or 
would our fleets have been baffled at Tou- 


‘lon, had they who were at the head of our. 


armies and fleets taken those measures 
-which the event showed would have been 
proper measures? Had the gentleman, 
-Sir, who commanded the forces which 
were at that time about Edinburgh, re- 
flected that every man was obliged as asub- 
‘ject of the king, whether he.was-a soldier 
-- or not, to assist the civil magistrate in the 


suppression of tumults, and consequently 


‘that he ought to have marched into the 
‘city of Edinburgh on the first notice of the 
riot, and to have made no’scruple of 
‘breaking down any ‘gate, of breaking 
‘through any obstacle that stood in his 
-way, he would have taken the measures 
which, it is now found, would: have been 
proper measures, and he would have acted 
apart which the laws of our constitution 
both authorize and require. But I am 
far, Sir, from throwing out any reflection 
‘upon that gentleman for being ignorant 
in this point, or for not having presence of 
mind enough to do what he thought was 
‘inconsistent with his orders from his su- 

erior officer: and I wish, with all my 
heart: that that honourable gentleman had 
-been upon the spot at that time, for if he 
had, I am persuaded the riot had been 
prevented. 

When the gentleman, Sir, who com- 
‘manded the forces in the castle, was exa- 
mined, he owned he knew there was a 
_Tiot -in the city during the time it was 
‘committed. He likewise owned. that he 
-had his forces drawn out, that they might 
‘be in readiness to march to the assist- 
‘ance of the Lord Provost whenever he 
‘should be required. Being asked why he 
did not-march down his men to the city 
without being required, he owned that 


‘such.a measure did not occur to him; and: 


“it was the best and the most natural an- 
‘swer he could give. Here, Sir, is a mea- 


‘gute, which it is now found would have 


‘been a proper measure, omitted ; yet how 
‘tinreasonable would it be: to blame that 
‘gentleman for his conduct! . © — ae 
‘IT shall conclude, Sir, with a remark.or 
wo upon the imprudence of our passmg 


the present Bill into a Jaw. We. may 
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easily suppose; from the action now under 
our consideration, that there is a spirit of 
dissatisfaction among some of the subjects 
of that part of the united kingdom ; and 
it can-never be thought that our passing a 
Bill of this’ nature will serve to allay this 
spirit. I am willing, Sir; to entertain as 
gond an opinion as any gentleman, of the 
loyalty of. the Scots; but should they say 
‘Let us die with the Philistines,? who 
knows but they may have strength enough 
remaining to shake the pillars of this 


House, even though they should bury 


themselves under the ruins of this consti- 
tution ? Governors, Sir, may think to de- 
prive a people of the means of. rebellion, 
they may take the wisest and the justest 


‘precautions; but a be who think 


themselves oppressed will always find pre- 
tensions to rebel, and despair will furnish 
them with arms. oe 


Mr. Henry Fox spoke thus : 


Sir ;—The arguments both for and 
against. the present Bill have been set: ih 
so clear alight, and so much of your-time 
has been already. taken up in this affair, 
that I shall beg your indulgence but for a. 
very little time, to make some remarks 
upon whet has been advanced by the ho- 


nourable person who ‘spoke last, and the 


other honourable and learned gentlemen 
who spoke against the Bill. _ 
- [believe every gentleman m this House 
has an equal abhorrence both to the prin- 
ciples and the persons of those that occa- 
sioned the inhuman murder which. is-the . 
subject. of the present debate.. It is not 
only every gentleman’s duty but his in- 
terest to exert himself both in brmging te 
justice the persons who were actualiy and 
immediately concerned in: the murder, 
and likewise those who by their negligence 
or. cowardice may be well said to have 
romoted it. But it. seems the difficulty 
lies in knowing whether the Lord Provost. 
and citizens of Edinburgh were either 
negligent or cowardly upon that occasion. 
It has likewise been much insisted on by 
the hon. gentleman who spoke against the 
Bill, that the persons who committed this 


detestable murder, were neither citizens 


nor inhabitants of that city, but all living 
in the adjacent country ; which ts saying 
in other words, that when a drum: was 
beat by a boy in the streets of Edinburgh, 
these streets were immediately filled with 
men who lived at:four or five miles‘ dig. 


tance. I own, Sir,.it surprises me whes 


I reflect, haw. gentlemen insist “upon its 


£ 
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of. the: guilty, ‘and: that ‘the’ cammiuntty. 
should suffer for the rough and rebellious 
actions of a few. But by this way of ar- 
‘guing,- Sir, ‘no censure ean ‘be inflicted 
upon any community, which I think ‘this 
never yet-been asserted. ~We had'an in- 
stance, Sir, in the year 1723, when the 
‘town of Glasgow, fer «a misdemeanor, 
which was not attended. with -near ‘so 
many aggravating circumetances as that 
now under our consideration, was severely 
fmed, and that fine raised by.-an equal 
contribution of the inhabitants: Let us 
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deing possible, that people living ata dis- 
‘tance from one another in the country, 

- eould find means to lay down so regular, 

go artful a plan of murder and rebethan, 
and afterwards to execute it ‘in sa cool, 

* and so determined a manner, ia the heart 

- ef @ populous well-affected city, and that 
‘too‘in the view ‘of all the magistrates nnd 
citizens of the same city: Isay, Sir, these 

- -sppear such absurdities to me, that I am 
eurprized gentlemen do not at once see 
‘heir inconsistencies, All the evidences, 

Sir, have told that the streets were erowd- 


' eg by great: numbers of peo Now, | now suppose, Sir, that a citizen of Edin- 
‘Siy, these people must have ‘been either | burgh and another of Glasgow were to 


meet together after this Bill has 

‘Into a law, and that both of them were 
so far from being accessory to either 
of the riots, that they were at a good 
distance from the cities when were 
perpetrated: the citizen of Edimbur; 
lays open to his friend the injustice 


the actual authors of the murder, or bare 
_ apectator's ; if they were the actual authors 
‘ of the murder, and yet were neither citi- 
‘ \gens nor inhabitants ef the city, I should 
de glad to know how such a: multitude 
‘(one evidence I think said they might be 
‘ ‘about 4 er 5,000) could assemble in one 


- day within a‘ city of the extent of Edin- 
‘burgh, without being perceived by any of 
he inhabitants, and, if they were perceiv- 

- -@d, why the magistrates were not informed 

- of se unusual, and,.as I take it, of so dan- 

_ gerous-a concourse, and why the reasons 
of it were not inquired into. If we shail 
‘@uppose, Sir, what I beliove was indeed 

‘ the case, that very few were actually en- 

in the murder, can any gentleman 


’ pretend to acceunt why that handful. of 


gebellious conspirators were not imme- 
iately crushed hy those multitudes of 
- loyal mhabitants who were, it seams, but 
ese spectators. Their own evidence, 
‘Walker, Sir, hae told us, that though - he 
-waa near the scene of barbarity when Por- 
#equs was murdered, yet he could not 
' discern above 40 or 50 who were actually 
-concerned in. the: murder; at the same 
4ime,-he owned that there were upwards 
of 14.0r 1400 upon the spat. Now, Sir, 
‘4 can never he ipposed. that if these 
‘numbers who: tamely looked on, and: were 
_ -eertainly: citizens or inhabitanta of Edin- 
burgh, had been the loyal, well-affected 
‘Persons some gentlemen have represented 
them, that they would tamely hare suffer- 
ed so inhuman a. berbarity to have heen 
committed: nay, Sir, was net their beha- 
‘piour ‘a tacit consent to the tragedy that 
was then acting? | - 
_. Jt was said, Sir, during the time that 
thie: debate has bean depending, that it 
avould be unjust, granting some of the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh ‘had been actually 
eencerned in the murder, that the imne- 
ent should be invelved in the punishment 


done to the community by stripping it-of 
a few of its iisicaea: benaiise the parhia- 
ment found that a nat had been eorn- 
mitted within that city by private persone: 
may not the other complain with: more 
justice, that the community ef Glasgow 
sutiered: more by the. prosecution carried 
on against it, and having its iatrates 
imprisoned? besides, he might add, I who 
was absent from the town during the riat, 
and would have been both forward and 


-nealous, had I been upan the spét, to -have 
‘suppressed it, was obliged to:pay as much 


as, and perhaps more, towards the repara- | 


tion of the damages done -by the rioters, 
than the most guilty there. Would net 
this plea have more: weight in it than ajl 
the grievances which the citizen of Edin- 
burgh could complain of ? yet gentlemen 
thought it both wise and just at that time 
to proceed m this manner against Glas- 


gow; and I helieve the tranquillity which 


that country has since enjoyed is in-a great 


‘Measure owing to the seasonable ‘severity 


of this. House at that juncture. _When 
the tides of popular fury, Sir, begin to 
beat aguiast the servants. of the crown, ‘it 
has been so in: all ages, that if' they wete 
not: timely checked, they soon grew to 


-strong for any barrier, either of law ar 
-duty, ta oppose them, till in the: end: they 


hore dewn sovereign-anthority ite The 


pillars of thia House, Sir, wera never 
shaken, nor ‘was this constitution ever 


ruined, but by.the cowardice sad treache- 


ty of those who ought to have heen: the 
“protectors and.guardians of both.’ While 


« 


( 


| 


we were united. ameng ourselves we -by | 


| 
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nothing to fear ‘from what was acting or 
plotting abroad ; but if we shall new be- 
tray irresolution and weakness, if we. 
should neglect to inflict a wholesome se- 
verity while power is in our hands and 
justice on our side, have we not. every 
thing to fear: from those who will un- 
_ doubtedly assume courage from our timi- 
dity, and grow insolent upon our lenity ? 
As to the fears, gentlemen have been 
pleased to express with respect to the re- 
sentment of the Scots, if we pass the pre- 
sent Bill into a law, I am under no ap- 
prehensions in that. point: I believe that 
nation smarted sufficiently for their Rebel- 
ion in the year 1715, and will not be very 
forward to renew the same behaviour, 
lest they meet with the same fate. But, 
Sir, if we have just reason to apprehend 
any thing from the Scots at this time, and 
_ on this account, it is a very good feason 
to me for agreeing to the present Bill, 
because they will never rebel upon this 
account, unless they are resolved to rebel 
at any rate. I should much rather wish, 
that it were at this time, and upon this 
account, than afterwards, when perhaps 
the spirit of disloyalty may spread too 
much, and grow too strong to be so easily 


checked. 


Lord Glenorchy spoke in substance as 
follows : - | 


Sir; As I have given a very close at- 
tendance upon the House, during the 
time that this Bill has been depending be- 
fore us; and have endeavoured, as far as I 
could, to divest myself of all prejudice and 
partiality, I hope I may be allowed to take 
up a little of your time with a few remarks, 

_ with respect to the evidence upon which 
the present Bill is founded. The honour- 
able and learned gentlemen who first spoke 
for the Bill, were so candid as.to acquit 
the Lord Provost and Town Council of 
Edinburgh of any. malice to wards the 

unfortunate person, whose barbarous mur- 
der gave rise to the Bill; since, as my 
learned friend observed, the Lord Provost 
might have tried, condemned, and hanged 
him by his own authority, and within his 

-own jurisdiction. Now, Sir, none of the 
honourable and learned gentlemen who 

_ have spoken in favour of the present Bill, 

cbave given us any reasons why they 
suspect that after so fair and.so favoura- 
ble a conduct, with respect to that unfor- 

-tunate person, the Lord Provost should all 
-of a sudden become so indolent, after he 
was informed of the design to murder him, 
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as to take no measures to. prevent it, or, 
while it was acting, to use no efforts to 


-quell the rioters. As I think no reason 


can be given, I believe gentlemen will 
be puzzled to state his misdemeanor (if 
he was guilty of any, as J am far from | 
thinking he was) in such a light a3 to 
make him guilty of knowingly and deli-. 
berately favouring the murderer's of a man 
to whom he had but a little before showed 
so much (I may say from the circum- 


stances of Porteous’s guilt) partial favour, — 


All that gentlemen can pretend to charge 
the Lord Provost with, is the want of fore- 
sight and courage, both which qualifica- 
tions are, I own, indispensable to. a ma- 
gistrate ; but I believe there is no instance 
where any magistrate was ever punished 
for not exerting talents with which nature 
never endowed ‘him. If from the cir 
cumstances of the Lord Provost’s behas 
viour, we find that he acted according to 
the best of his knowledge and abilities, I 
am of opinion that though that know- 
ledge and these abilities were not so ex- 
tensive as were required in a magistrate 
who bore so distinguished a post, yet we 
are not to blame him, but his constituents, 
among whom it appears he has always lived, 
for chusing him into an office no ways pror 
pornoue to his abilities. As to what the 

onourable gentleman was pleased to men- 


tion with respect to the behaviour of the 


citizens of Edinburgh during the time of 
that barbarous riot, I ‘think it was suffi- 
ciently answered by an act of parliament 
roduced at the bar of this House, mede 
efore the union of the two crowns, and 
still in force in that kingdom, by which it 
is made death for any number of the inha- 
bitants of the city to assist in appeasing. 
any riots without the express orders 
the Lord Provost and magistrates. If 
it should be asked, Why was not this order 
given? The answet is easy, because the 
Lord Provost and magistrates were de- 
prived, by the precautions the rioters had 
taken, and the fury they exercised, of 
every possible means both of issuing such 
an order, or of having it obeyed, if it had 
been issued. You have heard from the 
evidence, Sir, that the city officers are 
they that wait upon the Lord Provost and 
magistrates’ persons, and are the ordinary 
messengers of all the orders dispatched 
by them; and that they were so sevetely 
pelted by the mob, that they were obliged 
to throw off their livery coats, and to 
shelter themselves in their own houses; 
one, it is true, had the good fortune te 
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escape their fury, and wait upon his mas- 
ters during the riot, but was at last ob- 
liged to put of his hivery-coat, otherwise 
he must have been knocked on the head 
by the rioters. This, Sir, with many other 
' circumstances, have been so fully insisted 
upon already bythe honourable and learned 
gentlemen who have spoke in this debate, 
that I shall not pretend to add any thing 
to what they have said, since it so well 
ae that it was impossible for the Lord 

rovost ‘to have raised the militia of the 
city, and if they had of theniselves without 
his order assisted in suppressing the riot, 
we see that every man of them had been 
liable to death. The honourable gentle- 
man who spoke last, was pleased to ex- 


press himself in such a' manner as shewed | 


that he was under no anprchension from 
any resentment of the Scots, in conse- 
quence of our passing the present Bill 
into a law. I have as good an opinion of 


our strength when we are united, as that. 


honourable gentleman, or any gentleman 
in this House; but then gentlemen can- 
not be ignorant, that that is far from be- 
ing our case‘at present; that though per- 
haps any one factiofi cannot harm us, yet 
we have reason to apprehend that there 
ére many who are disaffected to our pre- 


sent happy establishment upon different. 


accounts, who will greedily embrace any 
opportunity, and join with any party, 
though of principles and interests differ- 
ing widely in other respects, provided 
they have one favourite point in view, 
which ‘is that of distressing the govern- 
ment.’ Besides, Sir, we ought to consider 
that we have a powerful neighbour, who no 
doubt has a watchful and jealous eye upon 
all our resolutions, and would not miss 
any spporumy of improving every cir- 
cumstance to her own advantage, should 
we lay ourselves open to any inconveni- 
ences of that nature. I should be sorry, 
Sir, if from what 1 have said any gentle- 
man thought that 1 intended to favour 
faction, er to magnify her forces. No, 
Sir, were I not firmly persuaded that we 
‘aught, both in good policy and com- 
mon justice, to throw out the present Bill, 
I should be as forward for vigorous mea- 
sures on this occasion as any gentleman 
in this House ; arid I am sorry that I am, 
upon these considerations, obliged so far 
to differ from the honourable and learned 
gentlemen who have spoke for the Bill, 
- as to give my vote against its being com- 
mitted. 7 7 

Mr. Oglethorpe.spoke thus : 
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Sir; I never had the happiness to bé 
married, but I have been told, and I bes 
lieve, that marriage is a very happy state. 
I have often, Sir, heard the ‘Union betwixt 
us and our neighbouring nation compared 
to marriage, and I think not improperly 
for the happiness of both parties must 
consist in a mutual harmony and good un- 
derstanding, which can never be, if the 
stronger shall pretend. to oppress the 
weaker; and the Scots, Sir, when they 
entered into this state with us, put so 
absolute a confidence in our honour, that 
it would be both ungenerous and unjust 
for us to give them the least cause to 
repent their bargain. I shall readily own, 


that a most horrid riot and murder hapr 


pened within the city of Edinburgh, and 
that there were several obvious measures 
neglected which might have prevented it; 
but I think the punishment intended by 
the present Bill, 1s by far too severe, both 
with respect to the Lord Provost and the 
city itself. | 7 

As to the Lord Provost, Sir, I am of 
opinion he did all that could be expected 
from a man of his age or abilities, and 
cannot see any reason why he should be 
singled out for punishment. And, Sir, ab 
gentlemen have in this affair been pleased 
ta quote Puffendorff and Grotius, 1 shall 
beg leave to quote the words of an av- 
thor, whom I am sure most gentlemen in 
this House have read twice for once that 
they have read either of those two au- 
thors. The words are in a book which I 
have in my pocket, and which is called 
Hudibras.. | , 


“ Though nice and dark the point appear, 
(Quoth Ralph) it may hold dp andclear” 
_ That sinners may supply the place 
Of suffering saints is a plain case ; 
Justice gives sentence many. times 
On one man for another’s crimes.” 
| Hud. P. 2. Cant. & 


These lines, Sir, introduce an account of 
a bed-rid weaver in New England, who 
was hanged for the murder of an Indian, 
reaching cobler. The 
Indians, it seems, insisted warmly that the 
murderer should be hanged; and as they 
did not know his person, the saints thought 
it much better to hang up. the bed-rid 
weaver than the offender, who was a use- 
ful man among them, by acting in the 
double capacity of preaching and cobling. 
I leave gentlemen to apply this. bed-rid 
weaver’s case to the Lord Provost’s. I 
shall only observe, that fram what appease 
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by the evidence given in at the bar of this 
House, there were others equally, if not 
more guilt 

city of Edinburgh, by the present Bill, 1 
think there is something in it that is con- 
trary to the intention of the Bill. The 
intention of the Bill, Sir, a3 I take it, is 
to punish the citizens for not suppressing 


an inhuman riot, and preventing a bar-' 
arous murder ; but the censure to be in- }. 


flicted upon them for this, by taking away 


their guard, plainly puts it out of their. 


hi to suppress any such riot for the 
tuture. 


gistrates, liable to be insylted by an out- 
rageous mob, yet we tie up their hands 


from quelling that mob, and we punish | 


them because it was not quelled. 
opinion, we cannot do a 
service to the authors of Porteous’s mur- 
der, than to consent that the present Bill 
should be passed into. a law; fi 

expose both the peace of the city, the au- 


n my 


thority of the magistrates, and the inte- 
rest of the country, to all their future in- 


sults. Jn short, Sir, I think the present 
Bill is neither calculated to punish those 
who were negligent in suppressing that late 
riot, nor for preventing the like im time to 
come ; and f could wish that gentlemen 
would fall upon some other means for an- 
pwering both these ends. . 


Mr. James Erskine spoke as follows : 


Sir; I hope my being of the country 
where so barbarous and inhuman a mur- 
der as that under our consideration was 
committed, will not be a motive for any 
epee to suspect that I am to say the 
least word that can even be wrested to 
favour the bloody rioters who were the 
actors. No, Sir; every gentleman of that 
country, who has the honour to sit in this 
House, has much more reason than others 
for giving his vote for the severest pro- 
cewdings both against the authors and 

aveurers of the murder; because where 
the flames of rebellion mount so high, and 
blaze so fierce as they did at that unhap- 
py juncture, it is more particylarly both 
the duty and interest of every honest man, 
and every loyal subject, whose properties 
lie more immediately in that.country, to do 
-his best: to extinguish them, to bring the 
incendiaries to justice, and to concur with 


every measyre that may be effectual for 


either of these purposes. I say, Sir, ' that 


‘ may be effectual ;’ for were I not per- 


suaded shat she methods proposed by this 


the Murder of Captgin Porteous. 


As for the ‘censure inflicted upon the’ 


Flere is a city, and here are ma- | 


reater piece of 


or we by it | tizens of 
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Bill are both ineffectual and unjust, [ 
should be the last person in this House to 


vote against the present motion. All the 


gentlemen, Sir, who have spoken both for 
and against this motion, have agreed as to 
the heinousness of the fact, and the ne- 
cessity the legislature is under to punish 
both the authors and favourers of it. 
There is a Bill in dependance, Sir, before 
this House, for punishing the former ; and, 
I believe, it will meet with very little, if 
any opposition. But what gentlemen 
seem to be divided upon in the debate 
upon this Bill is, who these favourers 
were? Somuch, Sir, has been said upon 
this head already, that I shall not resume 
any of the particulars; I must only beg 
leave to ohserve one thing which has been 
overlooked in the course of the present 
debate, and that, Sir, is with respect to 
the nature of one part of the punishment 
inflicted by the present Bil] upon the-ci- 

Edinburgh ; what I mean is the 
demolishing the city gate. If this gate, 
Sir, were the property of the persons who 
by the present Bill are supposed to be 
guilty, and if these persons were proved 


to be guilty, I shal] not deny but the pu- 


nishment would be adequate to the af- 
fence. But thecase, Sir, is otherwise; the . 
gate belopgs to the corporation, and cor- 
porations, in the sense both of our law and 


| the civil law, are in some measure looked 


upon as minors, whose estates the magis- 
tracy of the city, and the electors of that 
magistracy, which are the town-council,and 
the constituents of thattown-council, which 
are the merchants and traders, are no 
other than the trustees and the guardians. 
Hence, Sir, it is plam, that if we shall 
think fit to punish the corporation for a 
misdemeanor committed by the magis- 


trates and traders, we shall do the same 


thing, as if a judge, for a fault committed 
by the guardian of a minor, shoyld give . 
sentence, that the damage eustained. by 
the misdemeanor sheuld be made up out 
of his pupil’s estate. If gentlemen view 
the present Bill in this light, and. at the 
same time reflect, that besides the in- 
human insult committed upon majesty and 
government by the barbarous riot we are 
now considering, the corporation itself was 
a very great suiferer; and had it not been 
for the measures taken by the magis- 
trates, in all appearance, would have been 
still a greater by that riot. I say, Sir, 
if gentlemen woyld be Boronia to’ con- 
sider this, I am persuaded they would be 
very cautious ip giving theix votes for in- 
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ficting the censure proposed by the pre- 


sent Bill. 


is 


” An hon. gentleman, Sir, who spoke for 


the motion, made an observation, which, 


‘in general, I believe is very just; that it 


has been many times seen, that male- 


factors have been screened from the seve- 


rity of the laws, but never deprived of the 

orcy of the legislature, by the interposi- 
tion of the populace. It would be, per- 
haps,. thought needless to remark, that 


whzn the populace interposes in favour of 


a malefactor, it is seldom from a principle 
either of humanity or justice towards the 
malefactor ; but from a spirit of opposition 
to, and dissatisfaction against, the go- 
vernors ; or, perhaps, from a fellow-feeling 
of the’ malefactor’s circumstances: but 
the use, Sir, I suppose the hon. gentle- 
‘man intended to mal 

was to inspire an horror of the spirit in 
which the rioters acted when 
was murdered. I must however beg 
leave to observe, that there have been ex- 
ceptions to the hon, gentleman’s observa- 


tion in the proceedings of the populace of 


this country, arid even af this instance. 
IfI am not misinformed, Sir, there was an 
instance, not long ago, of a person being 
murdered by the populace of Westminster 
while he was upon the pillory, or at least a 


very little time after he was taken from it. . 


‘A person, Sir, while upon a pillory, is as 
much under the protection of the laws, as 
@ person that is in prison, and has received 


_ the benefit of the royal mercy ; and though 


the murder of the former may, perhaps, 
seem not to express so great a contempt 
of majesty as the murder of the latter, yet 


the magistrates are by their offices bound 


to act as vigorously to prevent the one as 
the other, And the criminals, if appre- 


hended and convicted, are equally punish-_ 


able in the eye of the law. If I am misin- 
formed, Sir, as to this instance, I hope 
gentlemen will do me the favour to put 
me right; but if the fact be as I have 


stated it, I think it is a proof that Edin- 


burgh is not the cnly city whose populace 
is inhuman and barbarous. We never 
heard, Sir, of any measures taken by the 
legislature for punishing the high-consta- 
ble, justices of the peace, or whoever were 
the magistrates of Westminster, for not 
preventing that riot and: murder; nor did 
we ever hear of those magistrates inter- 
posing in person with the immediate ha- 


‘gard of their lives, to prevent them, as 


the Provost and magistrates of Edinburgh 


did im the case of Porteous; yet bad a 
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Bill for that effect been brought in before. 


this House, would not gentlemen have’. 


looked upon it as both ridiculous aad um 
just ? I.am sorry that I haye been obliged 
to take up so much of your time with what 
I liave said ; but I thought my duty to my, 


prince and country obliged me to suggest 


whatever I thought would contribute. te 
have a Bill thrown out, which, if passed, 
can never promote, but may nuch weaken 
the interest of both. ee 


| Sir William Yonge spoke thus: 


‘Sir; It is surprising that. gentlemen 
should express such a detestatjon ‘of the 


should so zealously oppose the measures 
laid. down by the present Bill for. punish- 
ing those who by their negligence and rer 
missness contributed to promote. jt. My. 
hon. and learned friends, who moved that 
this Bill should be committed, were pleas. 
ed ta allow, that the Lord: Prevost and: 
the magistrates of Edinburgh shewed no 
personal rancour to Porteous in their pro- 
ceedings against him. before his condemna-. 


tion; but this is.a concession I shaquid 
j have been far from.making; because:J. 


think. it appears by his trial, that he was im. 
some measure under a necessity ef actuig. 


as he did on.the day of Wilson’s execution: 
He had positive orders from his su 


rier: 
officer, wha was the Lord Provost, that in 
case of an attempt. to rescue the prisoner, 


he should do military execution, . and. 


powder and shot: were, delivered to him: 
and his men for that effect. An attempt: 
of that kind, Sir, was made; the men un- 
der Porteous’s command, for whose safety 
he was to be answerable, were insulted 
and attacked, to the immediate danger of 
their lives. What could the poor man de 
in such a situation as he was then in, but 
to make the best defence, and to bring of 
his men in the-best manner he could ? yet 
after all, it is far from being clear to me, 
that the killing of se many. persons as:fell 
that day was owing to Porteous, because 
it does not evidently appear by: his -trial,: 
that he either fired among the mob him. 
self, or that he gave sich orders to hig. 
men. These circumstances, .Sir, make 


me think that it was with a very bad g:ace, 


that the Lord Provost and town-council. 
became his prosecutors, and. that- they 
threw him in prison, depriving him.of -hia. 
pay,. and: leaving him. only. the: poor sub=. 


sistence of half a guinea a week. An: 


hon, and Jearned. gentleman, who-was pre- 


sent. on the spot, and..who. has, spoken: 


. 


— 
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against the motion, has told us, that while |. 


Porteous was:upon his trial, the rage of 
the’ mob was so great against him,’ that he 
was in-:danger of being torn in pieces, and 
was obliged to be carried betwixt his pri- 
son andthe place where his judges were, 
under a very strong guard. Can we sup- 
pose, Sir, that this mob came from the 
country likewise, and that it was not the 
very mob that afterwards so inhumanely 
murdered him? Ought not this, Sir, to 
have instructed the Lord Provost and 
magistrates to have removed him to a 
place of more safety than their common 
prison-house? Yet, Sir, in the whole 
course of the evidence we have not heard 
of: one step or motion made for that ob- 
vious: measure. I shall not run over any 
more of the particulars of that tragical 
scene ; buf I cannot help observing, that 
the gentlemen who put questions in fa- 
voor of tiie. Lord Provost and city of 
Edinburgh, to the ‘evidence, had great 
advantages froni their being perfectly well 
acquainted - with every circumstanée that 
could put matters in ‘the best light for the 
Lord “Provost 4nd the city’; and that se- 
veral of the evidences, though not com- 
prehended in the present Bill, have such a 
relation to, and such a dependarice updn 
the magistrates, and had themselves such 
a share in what was acted on the Provost's 
part that night, as makes it highly’ impro- 
bable, that they would oftheir own accord 
discover any thing’ which they imagined 
might tend to the prejudice of either ; not 
to mention, that some of them have 
grossly prevaricated in favour of them 
both. Notwithstanding, Sir, all this, it is 
undeniable, that a most barbarous murder, 
and an open insult upon government, was 
committed within that city, and that the 
chief magistrate of that city had previous 
information given him, yet took not even 
the most obvious measures for preventing 
jt: and it is likewise evident, that not one 
of the rioters. hath yet been brought to 
justice; All these considerations, Sir, 
sway a6 much with me, as if the most mi- 
nute ‘circumstances of the facts laid down 
in the preamble:of the Bill had been ac- 
tually proved; though I think there is 
enough proved to satisfy’ my own con- 
science, that I act according to justice, 
and ‘consistently with the character of one 
who has the henoiur to sit in this House, 
if't give my vote for the commitment of 
this Bill °° a ~—. 
‘Lotd Polwarth rose next, and spoke in’ 


substance: aé follows: «— 
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Sir; Ever since this Bill was brought 
before us, I have endeayoured, by a close’ 


attendance in the House, to make myself - 


as much master of what could be said for 
or against it, as I was able: and if any 
gentleman will shew where one argument 
in the charge against the Lord Provost 
and city of Edinburgh has been proved, 
[here he was interrupted by some mem- 
bers] I will+this instant give my vote for 
the commitment of the Bill; I say it again, - 
Sir, if any gentleman will shew one article 
that has been proved against the Lord 
Provost. and the city of Edinburgh, I will 
give my vote for the commitment of this 
Bill. The hon. and learned’ gentleman 
who seconded the motion, in-his observa- 
tions upon ‘the evidence, was pleased to’ 
advance, that during the time of the riot 
& person came into the tavern where the 
Lord Provost and magistrates were, and. 
affirmied that he knew one of the rioters, 
offering at the same time to name him, 
but that he was forbidden by some of the. 
company, who desired him to wait till a 
more proper opportunity. I think there 
was not: one article advanced by any of 
the witnesses that escaped my notice; and — 
I dare venture to affirm, that mot one of. 
them gave any such evidence. [Here he 
was again interrupted by some members, 
who cried, no! no!] Nay,I appeal to 
the minutes of the examinations, and will 
sit down till the clerk shall read them, . 
[Here he sat down.] I shall make a re- 
matk or two upon one part of the speech 
that was delivered by the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last ; the rest of it I think re- 
quires none. The hon. gentleman seems 
to be satisfied in general with the truth of 
what is laid down in the preamble of the 
Bill, but has not been pleased to shew 
how one particular circumstance has been 
proved. It has always been my opinion, 
Sir, that as we are the judges of this af- 
fair, we ought to act upon the same. 
grounds, and be determined by the same. 
rules of equity, as other judges are. As 
we have gone through a long course of 


evidence, we can have no other foundar — 


tion to build our judgment upon, than the | 
facts that have appeared from that evi- | 
dence; else why have we spent so much. 
pains and time upon it, at such an ad-. 
vanced season of the year ? and we have 
heard evidences, Sir, who have seemed to 
be very much disposed to have aggravated 


|'every circumstance of misconduct or neg- 


ligence, could they affix either of them. 
‘ipon the’ Provost or magistrates of Edin- 
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burgh. Something indeed was advanced 
that looked that way, and has been much 
insisted upon by the gentlemen who have 
spoken for the motion, though the account 
given by gentlemen of undoubted honour 
and probity, of the personal character of 
these witnesses, and the many inconsisten- 
cies of their evidence, make it surprizing to 
me, that they ever should be mentioned but 
with indignation. I am persuaded, Sir, 
that if gentlemen would lay their hands 
tipon their hearts, and ask of themselves, 
whether they would have voted in the 
_ ynanner they have done, had the case of 
the city of Edinburgh been that of the 
cities of Bristol, York, or any of the large 
cities of England; I say, Sir, Iam per- 
suaded gentlemen would have required, 
that every tittle of thcir charge against 
them should have been fully and unde- 
niably proved. It is true, Sir, that none 
of the authors of this detestable murder 
have ever been apprehended : but, Sir, is 
it necessary, that, in order to make a de- 
cent and a plentiful execution, we should 
punish those who seem to have no other 
crime but their endeavouring to suppress 
the crimes of others; and must the inno- 
cent be punished, because the guilty have 
gone unpunished? As this seems to me, 
Sir, to . 
proceeding on the present Bill, I heartily 
give my vote against the motion. 


Sar John Barnard spoke to the following 
effect : . : ‘a 


. Sir; As.I have some concern in the 
civil magistracy of a city, and proba- 
bly may have more, I do not think it suffi- 
cient for me barely to give my vote against 
the present motion, without taking notice, 
that we are now upon a point that may 
some time or other equally affect every 
civil magistrate, and every community in 
the kingdom. If the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh was guilty of any fault during 
the time of this unhappy riot, it was of too 
much rashness, and too much zeal, in ex- 
posing his person and character in order 
to suppress it. For my share, Sir, I can- 


not see what view the Lord Provost could’ 


have, ifhe did not act with zeal and in 
good earnest, to expose both his own life, 
and that of his friends, in his repeated en- 
deavours to suppress the riot: and had I 
been in his case, Sir, I doubt very much if 
Thad gone ‘so far as he did. I know the 
behaviour of the gentleman who was lord 
mayor of London, when a mob happened 
upon the anniversary of the memorable 
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Excise Bill’s bemg set aside, has been men- 
tioned upon this occasion: but all the 
world condemned that gentleman for ex- 
osing his person so much as he did to the 
ury of the populace, and there was not a 
friend he had but blamed him for his rash- 
ness. But setting aside all these consi- 
derations, Sir, I think that our proceed- 
ing by Bills of this nature has so dangerous 
a tendency, that though I did think the 
subjects of the Bill guilty, I should never 
give my vote for proceeding against them 
in this manner. Jt may be a preceent, 
Sir, for a future minister to wreck his ins 
dignation upon any civil magistrate ; but 
we have no room to imagine that he would 
bring in any such Bill against another mi+ 
nister, let him hate him never so much, 
because that may be a preparative for 
serving himself in the same manner by 3 
succeeding minister who is in power, and 
who hates him. | | 
Sir Robert Walpole said: 
Sit; Ever since I had the honour to sit 
in this House, I never heard any affair 
more dispassionately examined into, more 
candidly discyssed, and more patiently at, 
tended to, than the present, especially b 
the gentlemen of the country where this 
scene of murder and rebellion happened; 
and indeed, as I stand affected in the pre- 
sent question, I could be almost tempted 
to wish, that the gentlemen of that coun- 
try had defended the cause of their city 
and its magistrates with less eloquence and 
calmness than they have done, and at the 
same time that some other gentlemen had 
behaved with more decency and temper; 
for after the impartial behaviour of this 
House, Sir, in the present question, | 
cannot see the good tendency of these in- 
flammatory speeches that have been thrown 
out by some gentlemea upon this occa- 
sion. For my part, Sir, I disdain the dis- 
tinction that has been made betwixt civil 
magistrate and the minister of state, and, I 
hope, I never have given any grounds, b 
my behaviour as a minister, to imagine 
would have a regard to any such distinc+ 
tion. And I am sure, Sir, the behaviour 


of the ministry upon this occasion, can 
give no room for any of these inflammatory 
insinuations. ‘The subject of the present 
Bill was thought to be in the other House 
of so important a nature, that they spenta 
mination of this affair, and have sent down 
the Bill to us in the shape it is at present. 
We ourselves, Sir, after a Jong and painfif 


: 
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examination, have found there has been a 
cruel murder and a rebellion committed in 
that city. There is no gentleman but 
must own, that these.are two crimes that 
ought to be severely punished, upon not, 
only the authors, but even upon such as 
in the most distant manner were their 
abettors. And, Sir, from the course 
evidence that has been laid before this 
House, I can with a good conscience say, 
that, had the towns of Bristol, Norwich, 
&c. or any of our great incorporations in 
England, behaved in the manner the ma- 
gistrates and citizens of Edinburgh did on 
the present, occasion, I should have been 
as forward as any gentléman in this House 
to have inflicted as severe, if not a severer 
punishment upon them, than what is im- 
plied by this Bill against the other, In 
short, Sir, I think that. we should err 
against all prudence and good politics, 
should we, without once committing ‘it, 
reject the present Bill. If, after it is com- 
mitted, gentlemen should think fit to make 
such amendments upon it as may leave 
the privileges of the incorporation of Edin- 
burgh untouched, and. remit the most 
penal part of the punishment of the Lord 
ovost; and if these amendments should 
be founded upon reason and equity, I shall 
by no means be against them: but in the 
mean time I heartily vote for committing 
the Bill. 7 Pe gh ee 
Mr. Walter Plummer said, he was of 
epinion there could nothing new come 
out in debate, when the Bill should be com- 
mitted, that did not then appear: and that 
as they had heard the evidence examined, 
he thought there was no occasion to take 
up the House’s time longer about it at this 
advanced season. For since they had no 
other rule to. go by in the present affair, 
than what arose from the evidence; and 
gs that appeared so lame, that not a single 
point was proved against the Provost or 
citizens of Edinburgh, he was of opinion 


they could do nothing more, agreeable to. 


equity or reason, or to the honour and 
dignity of parliament, than to drop the 
Bill entirely, Plan 

_ Upon a division of 424 against 118, it 
was resolved, that the Bill should be com- 
mitted.  It,.was.next resolved, that the 
House would on the Monday. resolve it- 
self into the said. Committee. It was at 
first proposed, that the House should next 
day resolve itself,into the said Cotnmittee ; 
but some, members togk notice, that next 
day, being the 10th of June, they thought 
Mt a very improper day for thei to go into 
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& Committee on such a Bill. The scopé 
of the Bill, as it then stood, was for de- 
molishing the ports, and dismissing the 
guard of the city of Edmburgh, those very 
ports, and that very guard, which had en- 
abled that city to keep the Preterider out 
in 1715; and for doing this they were td 
chuse that very day which was celebrated 
by all Jacobites as the Pretender’s birth- 


day. This they thought was not tbe 


prudent; it would be a matter of triump 
to all Jacobites, who would not fail to re- 

resent it as a judgment to the city of 
Ediiburgh for shutting their gates against 
their lawful and rightful sovereign, as Ja- 
cobites were pleased to call the Pretender 
to his Majesty’s crown and kingdoms, 
This consideration, they hoped, woul 
have some weight against agreeing to that 
part of the Bill, when they went into g 
Committee upon it; but they took notice of 
it at that time only to prevent the House’s 
going into a Committee upon such a Bill on - 
sucha day. For this purpose they hoped 
it would be of sufticient weight; and that 
therefore no gentleman would insist upon 
the House’s going into ‘a Committee upon 
that Bill till Monday then next. | 
June 12. The House having resolved 
itself into the said Committee, the pream- 
ble und every clause of the Bill was op- 
posed, and upon each there was a distinct 
debate, several of which were pushed so 
vigorously, and with so much success by 
the opposing party, that the Bill not only 
changed its name, but in some manner ita 
form. nde of 

Nay, in the Committee, the Bill run a 

very great risk of being lost; for after all the 
Amendments had been made, the Bill then 
appeared to be so very different from 
what had been sent them by the Lords, 
that when a motion was made for report- 
ing the Bill with the Amendments to the 
House, the same was strenuously opposed ; 
and after along debate, when the question 
was put, the division was 180 for reporting, 
and 130 against it; so that it came to the 
casting vote of colonel Bladen, who was 
chairman of the Committee, and who gavé 
his vote in favour of the Bull. But there . 
was another circumstance which contri+ 
buted to the passing of this Bill, or rather 
prevented ‘its being lost; for at that ve 
time, when this equal division happe dd, 
Mr. James Erskine, and the Solicitor Ge+ 
neral for Scotland, were both in the House 
of Peers engaged ds counsel in the ‘hears 
ing of an appeal there ; which both of them 
endeavoured as much as they could te 
is rae 
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have put. off, in order that ed might be 
present in the Commons ; but this request 
was refused; and as both had often before 
declared themselves against every part of 
this Bill, it is probable, if they had been 
present, they would have voted against 
reporting it, which would have prevented 
its being in the chairman’s 
what he did. 

The motion being thus carried for re- 
porting the Bill with the Amendments, 
the report was ordered to be received the 
next morning ; and colonel Bladen having 
accordingly reported the Amendments 
that day, the first, which was that for 
leaving out the several clauses for demo- 
lishing the Nether-Bow Port, and for 
taking away the guard of the city of Edin- 
burgh, was read a second time, and agreed 
to by the House; then the other Amend- 
ment made by the Committee, being the 
clause for imposing a fine upon the Cor- 
‘poration of the city of Edinburgh, was 
read the second time; and a motion being 
made for re-committing that Amendment, 
after a ee debate, the question was put, 
and carried in the negative, by 144 to 125 
after which the Bill was ordered to be 
read a third time next morning. 

June 13. The Bill was read a third 
time; after which, a motion was made 
for passing the Bill; and upon the ques- 
tion being put, it was carried in the affir- 
mative by 128 to 101; and colonel Bladen 
was ordered to carry the Bill to the Lords, 
and acquaint them, that the House had 
agreed to the saine with some Amendments, 
to which they desired their concurrence, 
which were agreed to, and the Bill passed 
into an Act. 


PROCEEDINGS RELATING TO THE PLAY- 


HousE BILL.*] May 20. Sir Robert. 


* <¢ A Bill passed in this session for restrain- 
jug the number of Playhouses that had been 
so lately and so justly complained of, and for 
subjecting all dramatical performances exhi- 
bjted on the stage, fo a license from the lord- 
chamberlain of his Majesty’s household, before 
they -could be acted. The first part of this 
Bill was agreeable to the sentiments and de- 
sires of the city of London, and of all the se- 
date, industrious part of the nation; and the 

wer of licencmg added ver 
which the lord-chamberlains of the household 
had immemorially enjoyed and exercised. The 
truth is, the minister and bis friends had been, 
past all sufferance, provoked by. exhibitions 
upon the theatre ; and a needy writer, who had 
composed a kind of comedy which insulted 
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Walpole obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
‘To explain‘and amend so much of an 
Act, made in the 12th year of the reign of 
queen Anne, intituled, ‘An Act for re- 
‘ ducing the laws relating to rogu2s, vaga- 
‘bonds, sturdy beggars, and vagrants, 


them still more, had artfully found means to 
convey it into his hands in hopes of receivinga 
considerable sum for suppressing it. But be 
was deceived ; for the minister, by producing 
and reading some part of it in the House, made 
it an argument for falling upon some mare 


effectual method fur regulating the stage, , 


which was proposed to be done by the Bill in 
question. This was opposed by his enemies, 
who represented it as an indirect violation of 
the liberty of the press ; and the earl of Ches- 
terticld opposed it as such by a speech, in which 
all the powers of eloquence were displayed to 
the utmost advantage, both in composition and 
delivery. ‘The Bill, however, passed both 
Houses; nor has the public yet felt any of the 
melancholy effects that were foretold upon its 
being’ carried into execution.” Tindal. . 


‘¢ The next effort of the minister was ob- 
liquely levelled at the liberty of the press, which 
it was much for his interest to abridge. The 
errots of his conduct, the mystery of that cor- 
ruption which he had so successfully reduced 
to a system, and all the blemishes of his ad- 
ministration, had been ex and ridiculed, 
not only in political periodical writings pro- 
duced by the most eminent hands, but likewise 
in a succession of theatrical pieces, which met 
with uncommon success among the people. 
He either wanted judgment to distinguish men 
of genius, or could find none that would engage 
in his service: he, therefore, employed a set 
of wretched authors, void of understanding and 
ingenuity. They undertook the defence of his 
ministry, and answered the animadversions of 
bis antagonists. ‘The match was so extremely 
unequal, that, instead of justifying his conduct, 
they exposed it to additional ridicule and con- 
tempt; and he saw himself:in danger of being 
despised by the whole nation. He resolved to 
seize the first opportunity to choak those canals 
through which the torrent of censare had flow- 
ed upon: his character. The manager of a 

layhouse communicated to him a manuscript 

rce, intituled, The Golden Rump, which was 
fraught with treason and abuse upon the 
vernment, and had been presented to the stage 
for exhibition. This performance was pro- 
duced in the House of Commons. The minis- 
ter descanted upon the insolence, the malice, 
the immorality, and the seditious calumny, 
which had been of late propagated in theatri- 
cal pieces. A bill was brought im to limit the 
number of playhouses 5 to subject all dramatic 
writers to the inspection of the lord-chamber- 
lain; and to compel them to take out a licence 
for every production before it could appear on 
the stage. Notwithstanding a vigorous oppo- 
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vagabonds, sturdy beggars, and vagrants, 


and sending them whither they ought | 


sition, this bill passed through both Houses. 
with extraordinary dispatch, and obtained the | 

Yn this debate the earl of Ches- 
terfield distinguished himself by an excellent 
speech, that will ever endear his charactet to - 
all the friends of genius and literature, to:all 
these who are warmed with zeal for the liber- : 
ties of their country.’ His arguments had no- 
effect, though the House admired his elocution ; 


royal sanction. 


and the Playhouse Bill passed into a ‘law.”” 
| | Smollet. 


The following curious Account of the Origin: 


and Progress. of the Playhouse Bill, is 
given by Mr. Coxe, in his Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Walpole: | , : 


‘¢ An act of this session, which is commonly 
denominated the Playhouse Bill, has exposed 
the minister to no less .obloquy, from subse- 
quent writers, than his opposition to the reduc-. 
tion of interest. ae i ett 

*¢ Those who thas toad him with indiscrimi- 
‘nate censure, and impate this act solely to his: 
‘ despotic influence,’ have not paid due atter-. 
tion to the history of the English stage, to the: 
power of the lord-chamberlain over the players 

nd theatrical representations, arid to the opi-. 


nion of the most moderate and best informed. 


‘magistrates at the period of passing this act, 
which has been so much calumniated, ‘and so. 
httle understood. oe ed 

‘‘ It is needless to discuss the question éon-: 
cerning the necessity of fixing some bounds fo. 
‘the licentiousness of the stage. The necessit 
must be allowed, except by those who think .it 
fitting to subject to public mockery, law, go- 
yernment, and religion, and to expose magis- 
trates, judges, and kings, to the personalities of 
‘satire, buffoonery, and low mimicry. In all 
well regulated governments, the fact has been 
universally admitted, and wherever it has not 
been adopted, the most fatal consequences have 
followed. Even the freest democracy which 
perhaps ever existed, tbat of Athens, after hav- 
ing experienced the effects of unrestrained li- 
centiousifess in their theatrical performances, 
found it necessary to remedy the evil, and to 
limit the stage within the boundaries of com- 
mon decency and justice. 

‘¢ It appears from the history of the English 
stage, that no period- ever existed when it was 
not subject to superintendence, when players 
were not licensed, and when plays were not re- 
viewed and amended, alluwed, or rejected. 
Before the reign of Henry the 8th, the power 
of superintending the king’s hunting parties, 
‘the direction .of the comedians, musicians, 
_and other royal servants, appointed either for 
use or recreation, was exclusirely vested in 
the lord chamberlain. ng 

{ VOL. X.] . | 
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into one Act of Parliament; and for the 
more effectually punishing such rogues, | 
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to be sent, as relates to common play- 
ers of interludes.” This ‘Bil, which 
was passed into a law, and remains still 
in force, was ordered’ by the House of 


“ Under him, and subject to his controul, 
was an inferior officer, who exerted himself-on 
icular occasions for the purpose of regulat- 
ing pageants, public festivals, and masquerades, 
This man was called by the fanciful aames of 
the ‘ Abbot of Misrule,’ er * Lord of Pastimes:’ 
But in the reign of Henry the 8th, this tempo- 
rary office was rendered regular and perma- 
nent by letters patent, and called the office of 
‘ Master of the Revels.’ [‘Officium magistri 
‘ jocorum, revelorum et mascorum.’] 
‘*- Under Elizabeth, some wise regulations, 
with the advice of Walsingham,and co-operation 
of Burleigh, were made for allowing the use, 
but correcting the abuse of the stage ; parti- — 
cularly, when the earl of Leicester obtained the 
first general licence for his theatrical servants 
to act stage plays in any part ‘of England, a 
proviso was added in the patent, enjoining that 
all comedies, tragedies, interludes, and s 
* plays should be examined: dad: allowed 
‘the Master of the Revels.’ . Thus:that autho- 
rity which was before confined to the pastimes 
of the court, was now extended to-the theatri- 


cal exhibitions of the whole kingdom... oe 

* During her reign. also, the privy cauncil 
exercised an authority, -législative and execu- — 
tive, over the dramatic world. They cpened 


vand ‘shut’ playhouses; gave and recalled li- 


cenées'; appointed the proper seasons when 
plays aight to be presented or with-held ; :and 


regulated the conduct .of the lard mayor -of 


London, and the vice-chancellors of Oxford 


and Cambridge, with regard to plays and play 


ers. The privy council gave Tilney, the master 
of the revels in 1589, two coadjutors, a states- 
man and a divine, to assist him in reforming 
comedies and tragedies; © 3-5 | 
‘¢ These prudent regulations, and the wisdom 
with which they were exercised, were attended 
with the most beneficial effects. The.master 
ofthe revels, by regulating the stage, and re- 
straining the number of theatres, gave greater 
respectability to the profession of a ptayer, and 
the genius of the drama.expandedand soared 
to a greater. height, although its limits were 
contracted and its flight circumscribed. #3 
_ Had netthese wise regulations taken place, 
Shakespeare might have confined to. burlesque 
farces and low buffoonery, those vast powers af 


invention and description which his own Jan- 


guage can alone adequately delineate : 


‘ The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, i 
‘ Glances from heav'n to earth, from garth to heav’a, 
* And_as imagination bodies forth 
‘ The furms'of things unknewn, the poet’s pen 


.“ Turns them to shape, and gives te airy nothing - 


‘ A local habitation anda name.’ is. a 
. By the wise and temperate-use which the 

master of the revels made of bis power, bis 

weight and influence increased, and be gre- 
LY}. | “i. & 4% = 
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Commons to be prepared and brought 
in on Friday the 20th of May; and 


was occasioned’ by a farce called the. 


Golden Rump, which had. been brought 


to the then master of the theatre in Lin-| 


coln’s-Inn-Fields, who, upon perusal, found 
dually appropriated to himself the greater part 
of that authority which had belonged to the 
Jord chamberlain. During the latter part of 
the reign of James the ist and Charles the 1st, 


it was held by sir Henry Herbert, nearly allied, 


to the earl of Pembroke, lord chamberlain : 
under his prudent management the reputation 
and consequence of the office increased, and 
produced the most salutary effects, until his 
functions were wholly suspended, by the trou- 
bles and confusion of the civil wars, and the 
fanaticism of the republicans. 

‘¢ On the restoration of Charles the 2nd, the 
master of the revels endeavoured to re-assume 
_ his former authority, but met with insuperable 
Opposition from the proprietors and managers 
of the king’s and duke’s companies, one of 
whom had obtained a fresh licence to act plays, 
the other a renewal of a former grant. In 
vain the master. of the revels applied to the 
courts of justice for redress ; in vain he appeal- 
ed to the sovereign, or to the lord chamber- 
Jain ; he was neither supported by the one, or 
countenanced by the other; tis authority, 
though not overthrown, was considerably shak 
en, and his regulations were combated and 
despised. a 8 : 

“ During this suspension of his power, the 
‘particular differences, pretensions, or corm- 
- plaints, were generally settled by the personal 

interference of the king and duke, or referred 
to the decision of the lord chamberlain. In 
consequence of this relaxation of authority, and 
the libertine character of the court, the theatre 
was disgraced by the grossest ribaldry and ob- 
ecenity, and the best authors vied who should 
produce the mest licentious comedies. Ladies 
could not venture to attend a new play with- 
out masks, then daily worn, and admitted into 
. the pit, the side boxes, and the gallery. 
“On the death of sir Henry Herbert, the 
-maastership of the revels was conferred on 
Charles Killigrew, manager of the king’s 
company. The union of these two functions 
- increased the evil, and the smallest check was 
not imposed on the glaring immorality of the 
‘stage. mgs ot 
_ © At the Revolution, the power of the lord 
chamberlain over the theatre was revived with- 
out restriction. He opened and shut play- 
houses, imprisoned and licenced players, cor- 
rected and rejected plays. Under him the mas- 
ter of the revels seeras to have recovered some 
part of his former power, and to have had his 
share in the revolutions of the theatre. He 
revised and sanctioned plays, and his aid greatly 
contributed to the celebrated conquest which 
Jeremy Collier, by the publication of his short 


Ld 


view of the stage, obtained over the itamorality |, revoldtion in thé: drama: *~ 
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ing communicated it to some other mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, i was 


of the drama. In this publication, the nfost 
profane and obscene passages in several mo- 
dern plays, which had been written by Dry- 
den, Vanbrugh, Wycherly, Congreve, and the 
most admired dramatic authors, were detected 
and exposed. The truth of his observations, 
which all the wit and talents of the authors 
who were deservedly chastised could not con- 
trovert, produced a surprising effect ; a gene- 
ral outcry was raised against the licentiousness 
of the stage, and king William sent the follow- 
order to the playhouses: ‘ His majesty being 
‘informed, that notwithstanding an order made 
‘in June'1697, by the earl of Sunderland, then 
‘lord chamberlain of the kinz’s household, to 
‘ prevent the profaneness and immorality of 
‘ the stage, several! plays have lately been act- 
‘ ed, containing several expressions contrary to 
‘religion and good manners: and whereas the 
‘master of the revels hath represented, that, 
‘in contempt of the said order the actors did 
‘neglect to leave out such profane and inde- 
* cent expressions, as he had thought proper to 
‘ be omitted: therefore, it is his majesty’s plea- 
‘sure, that they shall not hereafter presume te 
‘act any thing in any play, contrary. to reli- 
‘gion and good manners, as they shall answer 
‘ at their utmost peril.’ At the same time, the 
master of the revels was commanded not to li- 
cence any plays containing irreligious or im- 
moral expressions, and to give notice to the 
lord chamberlain, or in his absence to the vice- 
chamberlain, if the players presumed to ‘act 
any thing which he had struck out. *_ me 
‘¢ But this refurmation did not continue long 
in its full force. As soon as the first awe and 
panic of the actors had subsided, the stage 
nearly relapsed into its foriter immorality, alt 
attempts to reform it became the object of 
theatrical wit, and were ridiculed in plays, pro- 
logues, andepilogues. Although the new plays 
were usually more decent and moral, yet the 
old plays were frequently acted, withont being 
freed froin their exceptionable passages. : 
‘¢ Either in consequence of these proceed 
ings, or of some disputes which. arose between 
the actors of the royal theatres, and produced 
the desertion of the principal’ performers from 
Drury Lane to the Haymarket, the nutsance 
of piayhouses, and the conduct of the pers 
formers, became so flagrant, that a Bill, in the 


who acted without a legal settlement in the 
places where they performed, among vagrants, 
and subjected them to the same penalties. as 
rogues and vagabonids. But before the benefi- 
cial effects of this act could hive time to ope« 
rate, the death of the ‘queen produced a naw 


ry 
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twelfth year of queen Anne, inclu‘ed players, 
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resolvgd ta:moye-for- leave to bring in a 
Bill for preventing. any such attempt for 
the future; and;the motion being, as we 
have said, complied with, the Bill was 
brought in on the 24th, and passed through 


_* Soon after the accession of George the Ast, 


the power of the master of the revels, which 
had been considerably circumscribed, was al- 
most annihilated ; a new patent was injudici- 
ously granted to sir Richard Steel, Colley Cib- 
ber, and Booth, for acting plays without sub- 
jecting them to the licence or revision of any 
officer. — 

‘¢ In consequence of this grant, the master 
of the revels was abridged of his power, and 
defrauded of his dues, and his emoluments were 
reduced to a small salary from the exchequer, 
to lodgings in Somerset House, and to occa- 
sional fees. 

At the death of Charles Killigrew, the 
office, thus mutilated, was conferred on Charles 
Henry Lee, and the decline of his power was 

. sufficiently shewn by the growing licentiousness 
of the stage, and the numerous pieces which 
offended equally against religion, decency, and 
common sense. 

‘*¢ Although, in all the letters patent for act- 
ing plays since the time of Charles the First, 
no mention was made of the lord chamberlain, 
yet he was still considered as possessing an ab- 
solute, though an undefinable authority over 
the stage, which he had occasionally exercised. 
The performance of several theatrical pieces 
had been prevented, particularly Lucius Junias 
Brutus, a prologue of Dryden to the Prophetess, 
Mary queen of Scotland, and recently Polly, 
the sequel to the Beggar’s Opera. 

“¢ But as this exercise of ns power bad been 
always attended with much unpopularity, it 
was seldom exerted. Numerous theatres were 
erected in different parts of the metropolis, in 
which the actors performed without licence or 
authority. To prevent this, several attempts 
were made to enforce the laws then existing. 
An actor, who performed on the theatre of the 


Haymarket, without licence, was taken from | 


the stage, by the warrant of a justice of peace, 
and conimitted to Bridewell, as coming under 
the penalty of the vagrant act. The legality 
of the commitment was disputed; a trial, en- 
sued; it was decided, that the comedian being 
a housekeeper, and having a vote for electing 
members of parliament, did not come within 
the description of the said act; and he was 
discharged amidst the loud acclamations of the 
populace. The issue of this trial gave full 
si to the licentiousness of the stage, and 
touk away all hopes of restraining the number 
of playhouses. 

‘¢ From this representation of the state of the 
drama, it is evident, that some reformation was 
indispensably necessary. The minister him- 
selfhad Jong seen that necessity. The obloquy 
which pursued him was not confined to the 
press; the stage was made the -vehicle of the 
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both Houses with such dispatch, that ‘it 
was ready for the royal assent by the 8th 
of June; and accordingly received the 
royal assent on the 21st. SC 

‘In both Houses, we are told, there 


most malignant sarcasms, not expressed in the 
elevated tone of tragedy, or couched in senti-. 
ments and language perceptible only to mea 
of refined understandings; but kis person was 
brought on the stage, his actions maligned,* 
his measures misrepresented and arraigned, and 
his condact made the sport of the populace, in 
all the petulance of vulgar farce. He was un- 
willing, however, to make this a personal con- 
sideration, but rather a public and national ques- 
tion, in which the good of the law, constitution, 
religion, and morality, was intimately involved; 
and such an opportunity seemed to present it- 
self, when Sir John Barnard brought in a Bill 
‘ To restrain the number of houses for playing 
‘ of interludes, and for the better regulating of 
‘common players of interludes.’ 
‘Qn _ representing the mischiefs which 
theatres had done to the city of London, by 
corrupting youth, encouraging vice and de- 
bauchery, and greatly prejudicing trade, the 
proposal was at first received with contempt 
and ridicule, until it was seconded by Sandys, 
Pulteney, and warmly supported by the minis- 
ter himself. Jt was observed bya member, in 
the course of the debate, that there were at that 
time not less than six theatres in London. The 
House being fully convinced of the necessity of 
the Bill, leave was given to bring it in without 
a single dissenting vuice. It was accordingly, 
on the 3d of April, presented, read the first time, 
and ordered to be printed ; notwithstanding pe-~ 
titions against it from the proprietor of the 
theatre in Goodman’s Fields, and from the 
master and comptrollor of the revels. It was 
read a second time on the 14th of April. - | 
‘¢ The minister conceived this to be a favour- 


able opportanity of checking the daring abuse 


of theatrical representation, which had arrived 
to a most extravagant height. It was pro- 
osed to insert a clause, to ratify and confirm, 
if not enlarge the power of the lord chamber- 
Jain, in licensigg plays, and at the game time 
insinuated to the House, that unless this addi- — 
tion was made, the king would not pass it. 
But sir John Barnard strongly objected to this 
clause. 4le declared that the power of the 
lord chamberlain was already too great, and 
had been often wantonly exercised, particu- 
larly in the prohibition of Polly. He should 
therefore withdraw this Bill, and wait for an- 
other opportunity of introducing it, rather 
than establish by law a power in a single offi- 
cer‘so much under the direction of the crown 3 
a power which might be’ exercised in an arbi- 
trary manner, and consequently attended with 
mischievous effects. 
‘“ The attempt of sir John Barnard having 
thus failed, the immorality of the drama in- 
creased, and the most indecent, seditious, and . 
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were long debates, and great opposition 
to this Bill in every step it made. In the 
House of Lords, | 


blasphemous pieces were performed, and re- 
sorted to with incredible eagerness. Amon 

those who principally supported this low ri- 
baldry was the celebrated Henry Fielding, who, 
though he never shone in the higher line of 
perfect comedy, wrote these dramatic satires 
ina stile agreeable to the populace. One df 
his pieces, called Pasquin, which was acted in 
the theatre at the Haymarket, ridiculed, in the 
grossest terms, the three professions of divi- 
nity, law, and physic, and gave general offence 
to persons of morality. ‘ Religion, laws, go- 
*'vernment, priest, judges, and ministers,’ ob- 
serves Colley Cibber, ‘ were laid flat at the feet 
‘ of the Herculean satirist, this Drawcansir in 
‘ wit, who spared neither friend nor foe, who to 
“to make his poetical fame immortal, like ano- 
‘ ther Erostratus, set fire to his stage, by writ- 
‘ ing up to an act of parliament to demolish it.’ 
\ “ This piece was peculiarly offensive to the 
minister, because it contained many personal 
allusions and invectives. But as he was not 


_ willing to employ the power of government in - 


a mere temporary prohibition of this and other 
_ performances, which would have been ex- 
tremely unpopular, and not attended with per- 
manent effects, he wished to avail himself of 
the present flagrant abuse, to prevent future 
representations so disgraceful and indeco- 
rous. 7 | 

_ “In the course of the session, an opportu- 
nity offered, which he did not omit to seize. 
Giffard, the manager of Goodman's Fields 
theatre, brought to him a farce, called « The 
‘ Golden Rump,’ which’ had been ‘proposed for 
exhibition ; but it is uncertain whether the in- 
tentions of the manager were to request his ad- 
vice on this occasion, or to extort a sum of mo- 
ney to prevent its representation. 

“The minister, however, paid the profits 
which meee have accrued from the perfor- 
mance, and detained thecopy. He then made 
extracts of the most exceptionable passages, 
abounding in profaneness, sedition, and blas- 
ahemy, and submitted them to Several mem- 

rs of both parties, who were shocked at the 
extreme licentiousness of the piece, and pro- 
mised their support to remedy the evil. With 
their advice, concurrence, and promise of co- 
operation, Le. réad the severai extracts to the 
Jouse, and a general conviction prevailed, of 
the necessity of putting a check to the repre- 
sentation of such horrid effusions of treason and 
blasphemy. He acted, however, with: his 
usual prudence on this occasion. ‘He did not 
bring: forward, as is generally supposed, an 
act for subjecting all plays to the licence of the 
lord chamberlain, and restrainjng the number 
of playhouses, but contrived to introduce it by 
amending the vagrant act. 
“The Bill was called, © A Bill to” explain 
‘and ariénd so“much’ of an act, made in thé 
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Proceedings in the Lords relating to 
The Earl of Chesterfield spoke agninst 


the Biil-as follows : 
My Lords; The Bill now before you I 


‘12th year of the reign of queen Anne, inti- 
‘tuled, An Act for reducing the laws relating 
‘ to rogues, vagabonds, sturdy beggars, and va- 
‘ grants, and sending them whither they ought 


‘ to be sent, as relates to the common players: 


‘ of interludes.’ Leave was accordingly given 
to bring itin, and Pelnam, Doddington, Howe, 
the Master of the Rolls, the Attorney and So- 
licitor General, were ordered to prepare it. 


During its rapid progress through the House, 
certain amendments were made, and two 
clauses were added. ‘The first, which occa-' 
sioned so much obloquy, empowered the lord. 


chamberlain to’ prohibit the representation of 
any theatrical performances, and compelled all 


persons to send copies of any new plays, parts. 


added to old plays, prologues and epilogues, 
fourteen days ‘belore bee were acted, and not 
to perform them, under forfeiture of £.50, 
and of the licence of the house. The sécond, 
which is said to have been added at the instiga- 
tion of sir John Barnard, operated in restram- 
ing the number of playhouses, by enjoining, : 
that no person should be authorised to act ex- 
cept within the liberties of the city of West- 
minster, and there the King should re. 
side. 

‘The Bill is generally said to have been 
warmly opposed in both Houses ; bat it ts re- 
markable that no trace (excepting the speech 
of lord Chesterfield) of this opposition is to be 
found in the periodical publications of the times, 
which are filled with acconnts of the other de- 
bates. Itis also certain, that not a single Pe- 
tition was presented against it, and not a single 
division appears in the journals of either House, 
Striking proofs, if any were still wanting, to 
shew the general opinion in favour of its ne- 
cessity. 

‘¢The dispatch with which it was carried 
through both Houses, affords additional evi- 
dence that it scarcely met with any resistancé, 
The Bill was ordered to be brought in on the 
20th of May, read the 24th, a secand tinte ot 
25th, and committed to the whole Hauae ; or- 
dered to be reported, with amendments, on the 
26th, reported.on the 27th, all amendments 
but one agreed to, and the Bill ordered to be 
engrossed ; passed on the first of June, and Mf. 
Pelham ordered to carry it to the Lords. Ht 
was read the firet time on the same day, the se- 
cond time on the 2d, aftér a debate, carried itt 
the affirmative; the third time on the 6th, returr- 
ed to the Conimons on the &fh, without, any 
amendments, and received the royal assent on 
the 21st. ee : 

‘‘ ft is most probable that lord Chesterfield 
alone spoke against the Bill, and that his speech, 
so deservedly admired, has been repeated’ 


| subsequent writers who copy each other, un 


a violent opposition to the measure: has been 


supposed, h never existed? 
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apprehend to be of a very extraordinary, 
a very dangerous nature. It seems de- 
Signed not asa restramt on the licen- 
tiousness of the stage, but it will prove a 
most arbitrary restraint on the liberty of 
the stage; and, I fear, it looks yet farther, 
I fear it tends towards a restraint on the 
liberty of the press, which will be a long 
stride towatds the destruction of liberty 


itself. It is not only a Bill, my Lords, of | 


& very extraordinary nature, but it has 
been brought in at a very extraordinary 
season, and pushed with most extraordt- 
nary dispatch. When I considered: how 
near it was to the end of the session, and 
how long this session had been protracted 
beyond the usual time of the year ; when I 
considered that this Bill passed through 
the other House with so much preci- 
pitancy, as even to get the start of a Bill 
which deserved all the respect, and ail the 


Parliament could admit ‘of, it’ set’ me 
upon inquiring, what could be the reason 
for introducing this Bill at so unseason- 
able a time, and pressing it forward in 
a mahner so very singular and uncom- 
mon. I have made all possible inquiry; 


_ and as yet, I must confess, I am at a loss 


to find out the great occasion. I have, it 
is true, learned from common report with- 
‘out doors, that a most seditious, a most 
heinous farce had been offered to one of 
the theatres, a farce for which the authors 
ought to be punished .in the most -ex- 
emplary manmer. But what was the con- 
sequence? The nyaster of that theatre 
behaved as. he was in duty bound, and as 
common prodence directed. He not only 
refused to bring it upon the stage, but 
carried it to acertain honourable gentleman 
in the administration, as the surest method 


. of having if absolutely suppressed. Could 
_ this:be the occasion of introducing such an 


extraordinary Bill, at such an exfraordi- 
nary season, and pushing it in so extraor- 
ditiary a manner? Surely no. The duti- 
ful behaviour of the players, the prudent 
caution they shewed upon that occasion, 
can never be a reason for subjecting them 
to such an arbitrary restraint: it is an ar- 
gument. in their favour, and a material 
ome, In my opinion, against-the Bill. Nay 
farther, if we consider all circumstances, 
it is to mea full proof that the laws 
now in being aré sufficient for punishing 
those players who shall venture to bring 


gny seditious libel] upon the: stage, and |- 


consequently sufficient for deterring all 
players from acting: any thing. that may 
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‘have the least tendency towards giving a 
reasonable offence.  . : 
I do not, my Lords, pretend to be a 

lawyer, I do not pretend to know perfe | 
the power and extent of our laws, but 5 
have conversed with those that do, andby 
them I have been told, that our are 
sufficient for punishing any man that shal} 
dare to represent upon the stage, what 
may appear, either by the words or the © 
representation, to be blasphemous, sediti- 
ous, or immoral, I must own indeed, £ 
have observed of late a remarkable licen- 
_tiousness.in ‘the stage. There have but 
_very lately been two plays acted, which 
one would have thought should have given 
‘the greatest offence, and: yet both were: 
suffered to be often represented without. 
disturbance, without censure. In one*, 
the author thought fit to represent the. 


three great: professions, religion, physic, 
dispatch, the forms of either House of | 


and law, as inconsistent wish common 
sense. In the othert+, a most tragical 


story was brought upon the stage, a ‘catas- 


trophe too recent, too melancholy, and 
of too solemn a nature; to be heard of any: 
where but from the pulpit. How these 


: ai came to pass unpunished, I do not. 


now; if I am rightly informed, it was net 
for want of law, but for want of prosecu<. 


| tion, without which no law can be made - 


effectual. But if there was any neglect 
m this case, I am convinced it was not 
with a design to prepare the minds of the 
people, and to make them think a new law 
necessary. st 3 
Our stage ought, my Lords, certainly to 
be kept within due bounds, but for this, our 
laws, as they stand at present, are sufficient; 
if our stage players at any timeexceed those _ 
bounds, they ought to be prosecuted, they 
may be punished ; we have precedents, we 
have examples of persons having been 
punished for things less criminal. than 
either of the two pieces I have mentioned. 


_A new law must therefore be unnecessary, 


and, in the present case it cannot be un- 
necessary without bemg dangerous ; every 
unnecessary restraint on licentiousness 
is a fetter upon the legs, is a shackle upon 
the hands of:liberty. One of the’ greatest 
blessings ‘we enjoy, one of the greatest: 
blessings a people, my Lords, can enjoy, - 
is liberty; but every good in this life has 
its alloy of evil: licentiousness is the.alloy | 
of liberty ; it is an. ebullition, an excres~ 
cence; it is a speck upon the eye of the 


* Pasquin, acomedy. ~ 
_- King Charles the First, 
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a tragedy. 3 
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tical. body, whick. I. can never touch 
ut with a gentle, with a trembling hand, 
lest I destroy the hody, lest I injure the 
eve upon which itis apt to appear. If 
he stage. becomes at any time licentious, 
if.a play. appears to be a libel upon the 
government, or upon any particular man, 
the King’s courts are open, the law is suf- 
ficient for punishing the offender ; and in 
this case the person injured has a singular 
advantage ; he can be under. no difficulty 
‘ to_prove who is the publisher ; the players 
themselves are the’ publishers, and there 
can be no want of. evidence to convict 
them. = : | 
.. But, my Lords, suppose it true, that the 


laws now in being are not sufficient for. 


utting. a check to, or preventing the 
iicantioanes of the stage ; suppose it ab- 
solutely necessary some new law should 
‘be made for that purpose ; yet it must be 


’ granted, that such a law ought to be ma- 


turely considered, and every clause, every 
- sentence, nay, every word of it, well weighed 
- and examined, lest, under some of those 
methods presumed or pretended to be ne- 

cessary for restraining licentiousness, a 
saibe! should lie concealed, which might 

afterwards made use of for giving 

a: dangerous wound to liberty. Such a 

law ought. not to be introduced at the 

close of a. session, nor ought we, in the 

passing of. such a law, to depart from any 

_ of the forms: prescribed by our ancestors 
for preventing deceit and surprise. There 
is such a-connection between licentious- 
ness and liberty, that it is not easy to cor- 
rect the one, without dangerously wound- 
ing the other; it is extremely hard to dis- 
tinguish the true limit between them; like 
a changeable silk, we can easily see there 
are two different colours, but we cannot 
easily discover where the one ends, or 
where the other begins. There, can be 
no great or:.immediate danger from the 
licentiousness of the stage: I hope it will 
not be pretended, that our government 
may, befoes next winter be overturned by 
such licentiousness, even though our stage 

- Were at:present under no sort of legal con- 
troul. Why then may we not delay till 

next..session passing any law against the 


licentiousness of the stage? Neither our. 


- government.can be altered, nor our con- 


stitution. overturned, by.such a delay ; but 


by passing. a law rashly and unadvisedly, 


our constitution may at once be destroyed, 
and: our ‘government rendered arbitrary, 


Can. we then put:a small, a short lived in- 


"Proceedings in the Lords velating, to 


slavery? Can it be supposed, that a ‘per 
liament of Great Britain will so much a 
risk the latter, for the sake of avoiding the 
former. a ee ee 
_ Surely, my Lorde, this is not to be.ex- 
pected, were the licentiousness of the sta 

much greater than it is; were the nan 
cieacy of our laws more obvious than can 
be ‘iiuearatarn but when we complain. of 
the licentiousness of the stage, and of the 
insufficiency of our laws, I fear we bave 
more reason to complain of bad measures 
in our polity, and a general decay of vir- 
tue and morality ameng the people. In 
public as well as private life, the only way. 
to prevent being ridiculed or censured, is 
to avoid all ridiculous or wicked measures, 


and to pursue such only as are virtuous 


and worthy. The people never endeavour 
to ridicule those they love and esteem, 
nor will they suffer them to be ridiculed: 
if any one attempts it, the ridicule returns. 
upon the author ; he makes himself only 
the object of public hatred and contempt. 
The actions or behaviour of a private man. 
may pass unobserved, and consequently 
unapplauded, uncensured ; but the actions 
of those in high stations, can neither pass 
without notice, nor without censure or 


applause ; and therefore an administra- 


tion, without csteem, without authority 
among the people, let their power be never. 
so great, let their power be never so 
arbitrary, will be ridiculed; the severest 
edicts, the most terrible punishments, can- 
not prevent it. If any man therefore 
thinks he has been censured, if any man 
thinks he has been ridiculed, upon any 
of our public theatres, let him examine his 
actions, he will find the cause; let him alter 
his conduct, he will find a.remedy.. As no 
man is perfect, as no man is infallible, the 
greatest may err, the most circumspect 
may be guilty of some piece of ridiculous 
behaviour. it is not licentiousness, it is 
an useful liberty always indulged the stage 
ina free country, that some great men 
may there meet with a just reproof, which 
none of their friends will be free enough, 
or rather faithful enough, to give them. 
Of this we have a famous instance in the 
Roman history. The great Pompey, after 


the many victories he had obtained, and 


the great conquests he had made, had 
certainly a good title to the esteem of the 
people of Rome ; yet that great man, by 
some error in his conduct, became an ob- 
ject of general dislike; and, therefore, in 
the representation of an old play, when 


' convenience in, the balance with perpetual | Diphilus, the actor, came ta repeat these 
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| words, « Nostra miseria tu es Magnus,’ 
| the audience immediately applied them to 
| Pompey, who: at that. time. was as well 
- namne'Pompey, and were so highly pleased 

with the satire, that, as Cicero says, they 
made the actor repeat the words 2 hun- 
dred times over... An account of this was 


of resenting it as an injury, was so wise as 


his -conduet, he altered his measures, he 
regained by degrees the esteem of the 
_ people, and then he neither feared the wit, 
nor‘felt the satire of the stage. This is 
| am example which ought to. be followed 
| great-men in all countries. Such acci- 
| dents will often happen in every free coun- 
| try, and many such would probably have 
| afterwards happened at Rome, if they had 
- continued to. enjoy their liberty ; but this 
sort of liberty in the stage came soon after, 
_ E suppose, to be called-licentiousness ; for 
we are told that Augustus, after having 
established his empire, restored order in 
_ Rome by restraining licentiousness. God 
_ forbidt we should in this country have 
order restored, or licentiousness restrained, 
at.so dear-a rate as the people of Rome 
paid for-it to Augustus. ee A 
’ In the case I have mentioned, my Lords, 
it was not the poet that wrote, for it was 
an old ‘play; nor the players that acted, 
for they only repeated the words of the 
play; it was the people who pointed the 
satire; and the case will always be the 
same: when a man has the misfortune to 
ineur the hatred or contempt of the people, 
when public measures are despised, the au- 
dience will apply what never was, what could 


not be designed as a satire on the present 


times. Nay, even though: the people 
should not apply, those who are consci- 
ous: of guilt, those who are conscious 
of' the wickedness or weakness of their con- 
duct, will take to themselves what the au- 
thor never designed. A public thief is as 
apt to take the satire, as he is apt to take 


the money, which was never designed for 


him. We have an instance of this. in 
the case of a famous comedian of the 
last age; a comedian, who was not only 
a’ good poet, but an. honest man, and 
a quiet and good subject: the famous 
Moliere, when. he wrote his : Tartuffe, 
which is certainly an excellent and a good 
moral comedy, didnot design to satirize 


any great man of that age; yet a great. 


man 'm France at that time, took it to him- 


U x 


A 


known by the name Magnus, as by the 


immediately sent to Pompey, who, instead 


to take it for a just reproof; he examined 


~ 
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as a model for one. of the principal, and - 
one of the worst characters in that co- 
medy ; by good luck he was not the licen« 
ser, otherwise the kingdom of: France had 
never had the pleasure; the happiness-E. 
may say, of seeing that play acted; but 
when the players first proposed to act-it 
at Paris, he had interest enough to get it 
forbid. Moliere, who knew himself inno« 
cent of what was laid to his charge, cons- 
plained to his patron the prince of Conti, 
that as his play was sap Se only to exe 
pose hypocrisy, and a false pretence: to 


Teligion, it was very hard it should be for- 


but you have done muc 


bid being acted; when at the same time 
they were suffered to expose religion itself _ 
every night publicly upon the Italian 
stage: to which the prmce wittily an« 
swered, ‘It is true, Moliere, Harlequin. - 
‘ ridicules Heaven, and exposes religion; _ 
worse—-you 
‘ have ridiculed the first minister of reli- 
‘ gion.’ oe 
I am as much for restraining the licen — 
tiousness of the stage, and every other sort 
of licentiousness, as any of your lordships _ 
can be; but, my Lords, I am, I shall al-. 
ways be extremely cautious and fearful of 
making the least incroachment upon liber- 
ty; and therefore, when a new law is pro« 
posed against licentiousness, I shall alwaya.- 
be for considering it deliberately and ma- 
turely, before I venture to give my consent 
to its being passed. -This is a sufficient rea-- 
son for my being against passing this Bill at 
so unseasonable a time, and in so extraor- 
dinary a manner; but I have many -rea- 
sons for being against passing the Bill it~ 
self, some of which I shall beg leave to exs 
plain to your lordships. - The ‘Bill, my. 


‘Lords, at first view, may seem to be de- 


signed only against the stage; but to me. 


it plainly appears to point somewhere else. 
It is'an arrow that does but glance upon - 
the stage, the mortal wouhd seems design 
ed against the liberty of the press. By — 
this Bill you prevent a play’s being acted,. 

but you do not prevent its being printed ; 
therefore, if a licence should be refused 
for its being acted, we may depend on it, 


the play willbe printed. It willbe printed . 


and published, my Lords, with the refusal . 
in capital letters on the title page. . Peo» 
ple are always fond of what is forbidden. 
Libri prohibiti are. in all countries dili-- 
gently and generally sought after. It will: 
be much easier to procure a refusal, than. 
it ever was to procure a good  house,‘or.a 


‘good sale ; therefore we may expect, that. 
agié, and fancied the guthor had taken him plays-will be wrote on purpose to: have-e 
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tefysal; this will certainly procure a.good 
hevse, or a good sale. Thus will satires 


be.spread and dispersed through the whole’ 


nation, and thus every man in the kingdom 
may, and probably will, read for sixpence, 
what a few only could have seen acted, 
and that not under the expence of half-a- 
erown. We shall then be tald, What! 
_ will you allow an infamous libel to be 
- pringed and dispersed, which you would 
net allow to be acted; You have agreed 
to a law for. preventing its being acted, 
can you refuse your assent to a law for 

eventing its being printed and published? 
‘I-should really, my Lords, be glad to hear 
what excuse, what reason one could give 
for being against the latter, after having 
* agreed to. the former; for, I protest, I 
cannot suggest to myself the least shadow 
ofan excuse. If we agree to the Bill now 
- before ugs,.we must, perhaps next session, 


agree to a Bill for preventing any plays. 


being printed without a licence. Then 
satires wil -be wrote .by way of novels, 
agcret histories,, dialogues,.or under some 
_ guch title ; and thereupon we shall be told, 
| What! will you allow.an infamous libel to 
_ “be:printed and dispersed, only because it 
gdoes not bear the title of a play? Thus, 
my:Lords, from the precedent now before 


ais, we shall’be induced, nay we can find 
. mo veason for refysing, to lay the press 


under a general licence, and then we may 
Jid.adieu .to the liberties of Great Britain. 
_But.suppose, my Lords,.it-were neces- 
‘sary to.make a new law for restraining the 
 licgntiausness of the stage, which I am 
very far from .granting, yet I shall never 
he foe establishing. stich a power as is pro- 
posed by this Bul. If poets and players 
are to-be restrained, let them be restrain- 


--ed as other subjects are, by the known laws | 


of their country ; if. they offend, let them 
' be tried, as.every Englishman ought to be, 
_ by. God and their country. Do not let us 
.. gubjeet them to the arbitrary will and 
- pleasure of any-one man. A power lodg- 
ed in the hands of one single man, to judge 


and .determine, without any limitation, | 


without any..controul or appeal, is a sort 
. -of power unknown to our laws, inconsis- 
tent with our constjtution. Itis a higher, 
a more-absolute power than we trust. even 
- -t@:the King himself; and, therefore, : I 
must think, we ought not to vest.any such 

‘power in his Majesty’s lord chamberlain. 
tes When I say-this, I am sure, I.do not mean 
- :to give.the least, the most distant offence 
jto:the noble duke* who now. fills the post 


“8 


ae The duke of Grafton. | 


Proceedtwugs in the Lerds welating to 


oflord chambeslain: his natural .candoy 
and love. of justice, would not, I know, 
permit him to exercise any power but with 
the strictest regard to the rules of justice 
and humanity. Were we sure his succes- 
sors in that high office would always he 
persons of such distinguished merit, even 
the power to be established by this Bill 
could give me no further alarm, than lest 
it should be made a preccdent for intro- 
ducing other new .powers of the same na- 
ture. This, indeed, is an alarm which 
cagnot be avoided, which cannot be pre- 
vented by any hope, by any consideration : 
It .is an alarm which, I think, every man 
must take, who has a due regard to the 
constitution and liberties of his country. 

I shall admit, my Lords, that the s 
ought not, upon. any occasion, to meddle 
with politics, and for this very reasan, 
among the rest, I am against the Bill new 
before us. This Bill will be so far from 

reventing the stage’s meddling with p 
itics, that, I fear, it will be the occasion 
of its meddling with nothing else ; but then 
it will be a political stage ex parte. It will 
be made subservient to the politics and the 
schemes of the court only, The licen- 
tiousness of the stage will be encouraged 
instead of being restrained ; but, like coyrt 
journalists, it will be licentious only against 
the patrons of liberty, and the protector 
of the people. Whatever man, whatever 
party opposes the court in any of their 
most destructive schemes, will, upan the 
stage, be represented ijn the most ridicu- 
lous light the hirelings of a court can con- 
trive. True patriotism, and love. of public 
good, will be represented as madness, or 
as a cloak for envy, disappointment, and 
malice ; whilst the most flagitious crimes, 
the most extravagant vices and follies, if 
they are fashionable at court, will be di. 
guised and dressed up in the habit of the 
most amiable virtues. This has formerly 


been the case: In king Charles 2d’s 


days, the playhouse was under a licence. 
What was the consequence? The play- 
house retailed nothing but the politics, the 
vices, and the follies of the.court:: not to 
expose them ; no, but to recommend them; 
though it must be granted their politics 
were often as bad as their vices, and much 
more pernicious than their . other follies. 
It is true, the court had, at that time, a 
great deal of wit ; it was then, indeed, full 
of men of true wit and and great-humour:; 
but it was the more dangerous; for the 
courtiers did then, as thorough-paced 


courtiers always will do, they sacrificed 


ST a ee 


| 
! 
| 


| 
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their honour, by making their wit and their 
humour subservient to the court only; 
and what made it still more dangerous, ‘no 
man could appear upgn the stage against 
them. We know that Dryden, the poct- 
laureat of that reign, always represents the 
cavaliers as honest, brave, merry fellows, 
and fine gentlemen: Indeed his fine gen- 
_tleman, as he generally draws him, is an 
atheistica]l, lewd, abandoned fellow, which 
was at that time, it seems, the fashionable 
character at court. On the other hand, 
he always represents the dissenters as hy- 
pecritical, dissembling rogues, or stupid, 
senseless boobies. When the court had a 


mind to fall out with the Dutch, he wrote 


his Amboyna*, in which he.represents the 
Dutch as a pack of avaricious, cruel, un- 
grateful rascals: and when the Exclusion 
Bul was moved in parliament, he wrote his 
Duke of Guise +, in which those who were 
for preserving and securing the religion of 
their country, were exposed under. the 
character ot the duke of Guise and _ his 
party, who leagued together for excluding 
Henry 4 of France from the throne, on 
account of his religion. The city of Lon- 
don, too,.was made to feel the partial and 
mercenary licentiousness of the stage at 
that time ; for the citizens having at that 
time, as well as now, a great deal of pro- 
perty, they had a mind to preserve that 
property, and therefore they opposed some 
of the arbitrary measures which were then 
begun, but pursued more openly in the 
following reign; for which reason they 
were then always represented upon the 
stage, as a parcel of designing knaves, dis- 
-sembling hypocrites, griping usurers,— 
and cackol into the bargain. 

_ My Lords, the proper business of the 
stage, and that for which only it is useful, 
is to expose those vices and follies, which 
the laws cannot lay hold of, and‘ to recom- 
mend those beauties and virtues, which 
ministers and courtiers seldom either imi- 
tate or reward; but by laying it under a 
licence, and under an arbitrary court-li- 


* « This is not quite exact. The Dutch 
War began in 1672. The play was acted and 
printed in 1673.” Dr. Maty. — a 


‘ This was certainly a party-play, though 
ie occasion of it may. be doubted.” It made 
its appearance in 1683, and was violently at- 
tacked by the Whigs. If lord Chesterfield had 
implicitly adopted the opinions of his grandta- 
ther Halifax, his would scarcely have spoken, 
as he does here, of the Exclusion Bill.’’ Dr. 
Maty, —-= ss 
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cence too, you will, in my opinion, en- 


tirely pervert its use; for though I have 
the greatest esteem for that noble duke in 


whose hands this power is, at present de- 
signed to full, though I have an entire con- ° 


fidence in his judgment and impartiality ; 
yet I may suppose that a leaning towards 
the fashions of a court is sometimes hard 
to be avoided. It may be very difficult .to 


make one who is every day at court .be-. 


lieve that to be a vice or folly, which he 


sees daily practised by those he loves and 


esteems. By custom even deformity. it- 
self becomes familiar, and at last agree- 


able. To such a person, let his natural: 


impartiality be never so, great, that may 
appear to be a libel against the court, 
which is only a most just and a most ne- 
cessary satire upon the fashionable vices 
and follies. of the court. Courtiers, my 


Lords, are too polite to reprove one ano- 


ther ; the only place where they can meet . 


with any just reproof, is a free, though not 
a licentious stage; and as every sort of 
vice and folly, generally in all countries, 
begins at court, and from thence spreads 


through the country, by laying the stage - 


under an arbitrary court-licence, instead 


of leaving it what it is, and always ought ~ 


to be, a gentle scourge for the vices of 
great men and courtiers, you. will make it 


a- canal for propagating and conveying | 
their vices and follies through the whole 


kingdom. i 
From hence, my Lords, I think, it must 
appeaz, that the Bill now before us can- 
not so properly be called a Bill for re- 
straining licentiousness, as it may be called 


a Bill for restraining the liberty of the - 
stage, and for restraining it too in that | 


branch which.in all countries has been the 


most useful; therefore, I must look upon =; 


the Bill as a most dangerous encroach- 
ment upon liberty in general. Nay -far- 
ther, my Lords, it is not only an encroach- 
ment upon liberty, but it is likewise an 
encroachment on_ property. 
Lords, is a sort of property :.it is the pro- 
perty of those that have it, and too often 
the only property they have to depend onx 
It is, indeed, but a precarious dependence, 
Thank God! we, my Lords, have a de- 

endence of another. kind ; we have a much 
ess precarious support, and thereford can- 


not feel the inconveniencies of the Bill . 


now before us; but it is our duty to en; 

courage and protect wit, whosoever’s pro- 

perty it may be. Those gentlemen who 
ave any such property, are all, I hope, 

our friends: do not let us subject them te 
EZ). es «* ‘ 


Wit, my - 
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any unnecessary or arbitrary restraint. I 


must own, I cannot easily to the 
Faying of any tax upon wit; but by this 
Bill it ts to be heavily taxed, it is to be ex- 
eised ; for if this Bill passes, it cannot be 
' retailed in a proper way without a permit; 
and the ford chamberlain is to have the 
honour of ‘being chief gauger, supervisor, 
commissioner, judge and jury: but what 
is still more hard, though the poor author, 
the proprietor I should say, cannot per- 
haps dine till he has found out and agreed 
with a purchaser; yet before he can pro- 
pose-to seek for a purchaser, he must pa- 
tiently submit to have his goods rum- 


maged at this new excise-office, where they ay _immor 
sedition, or private scandal, can signify 


may be detained for fourteen days, and 
~ even then he may find them returned as 

 eepiaars goods, by which his chief and 
_ best market will be for ever shut against 
him; ‘and that without any cause, without 
the least shadow of reason, either from the 
Jaws of his country, or the laws of the 


stage. we _ 
These hardships, this hazard, which 
every gentleman will be exposed to who 
. writes ‘any thing for the stage, must cer- 
tainly prevent every man of'a genérous and 
free spirit from attempting any thing in 
' that way; and as the stage has always 


been the proper channel for wit and hu-. 


mour, therefore, my Lords, when I speak 


against this Bill, I must think I’ plead the. 
cause of wit, I plead the cause of humour, 


T piees the cause of the British stage, and 
every gentleman of taste in the kingdom. 
But it is not, my Lords, for the sake’ of 
wit only ; even for the sake of his Majesty’s 
lord chamberlain, I must be against this 
Bi. ~The noble duke who has now the 
honour to execute that office, has, I am 
' gare, as little an inclination to disobligé as 
any man; but if this Bill passes, he must 
disoblige, he may disoblige some of his 
most intimate friends. It is impossible to 
write a play, but some of the characters, or 
some of the satire, may be interpreted so 
as to point at some person or another, per- 
haps at some person in an eminent station : 
When it comes to be acted, the people will 
make the appucenion, and the erson 
against whom the application is made, will 
think himself injured, and will, at least 
privately, resent it: at present this resent- 
ment can be directed only against the au- 
thor; but when an author’s play appears 
_ with my lord chamberlain’s passport, every 
such resentment will be turned from the 
author, and pointed directly against’ the 


lord chamberlain, who. by dis stamp made’ 
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the piece current. What an unthankfu} 
office are we therefore by this Bill to put 
upon his Majesty’s lord chamberlain! ap 
fice which can n@ way contribute to his 


0 
honour or’ profit, and yet such a one ag 
must necessarily gain him a great deal of 
ill-will, and create him a number of ene- 
mics. “ae % 

‘The last reason I shall trouble your 
lordships with for my being against the Bill, 
is that, in my opinion, it will in‘no way 
answer the end pope : E mean the end 

3 


prevent the acting of a play, which has 
tendency to blasphemy, immorality, 


nothing, unless you can likewise prevent. 
its being printed and published. On the 
contrary, if you prevent its being acted, 


‘and admit of its being printed and ee 


lished, you will propagate the misc 


your prohibition will prove a bellows, 


which will blow up the fire you intend to. 
extinguish. This Bill can, therefore, be. 


of no use for preventing either the’ public 


or the private injury intended by such a. 
play; and consegently can“be of no man- 
ner of use, unless it be designed as a pre- 
cedent, as a leading step towards another 


for subjecting the press likewise to a licen- 
set. For such a wicked purpose it may 


indeed, be of great use ; and in that light, 
it may most properly be called a step to- 
wards arbitrary power. et 

er, my Lords, that arbi- 
al power has seldom or never been in-" 
troduced into any country at once. It 
must be introduced by slow degrees, and 
as it were step by step, lest the people 
should perceive its approach. The bar- 
riers and fences of the people’s liberty 
must be plucked up one by one, and some 
plausible pretences must be found for re-, 
moving or | 

those sentries who are posted by the con-. 
stitution of a free country, for warning the 
people of their danger. ‘“Whienrr these pre= 
paratory steps are once made, the people q 
may, then, indeed, with regret seé slavery. 
and arbitrary power making long strides , 
over their land, but it will then be too. late ; 
to think of preventing or avoiding the im-:; 


pending rum. The stage,:my Lords,:and- 


Let us consi 


_the press, are two of our out-sentries ; df: 


we remove them, if we hood-wink thém, / 
if we throw them in fetters, the enettly may” 
surprise us. “Therefore I must look ‘upon’ 


' the Bill now before us as a step, ‘and a most * 
hecessary step too, for introducitig arbi- 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


openly proposed, and, I am sure, the only. | 
end which your lordships propose. To 
ood-winking, one after another, ~ 


| 


f 


| 


| 
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trary power into this kingdom: it is a step 
#0 necessary, that if ever any future amhi- 
tious king, or guilty minister, should form 
to himself so wicked a design, he will have 
reason to thank us, for having done sb 
much of the work to his hand; but such 
thanks, or thanks from such a man, I am 
convinced, every one of your lordships 
would blush to receive, and scorn to de- 
serve *, | 


The noee Speech at the Close of the 

Session.] Junie 21. The King came to 

the House of Lords, and put an end to the 

8ession, with the following Speech to 

both Houses: 
_  & My Lords and Gentlemen, . 

_ Tam come to put an end to this ses- 
sion of parliament, that you may be at fi- 
berty to retire into your several countries, 
and, in your proper stations, to promote 
the peace and welfare of the kingdom. 

“ I return you my thanks for the parti- 
ticular proofs you have givcn me ot our 
affection and regard to my person and ho- 
nour; and hope, the wisdom and justice, 
which you have shewn upon some extra- 
ordinary incidents, will prevent all thoughts 


of the like attempts for the future. The 


conduct of this parliament has’ been so 
untfform in all your deliberations upon pub- 
Tic affairs, that it would be as unjust not to 
acknowledge it, as it is unnecessary to enu- 


. merate the several particulars, | 


¢ 


“* Genflemen of the House of Commons, 
_“ Your care, as well in raising the Sup- 
plies necessary for the service of the cur- 
rent year, as in doing it in the manner 
least grievous and burthensome to my 


people, is a fresh instance of your equal 


concern for the support of my government, 
and for the true interest of your country. 
__, & My Lords and Gentlemen, 
& ‘You cannot be insensible, what just 


.a@candal and offence the Licentiousness of 


the present times, under the colour and 
disguise of Liberty, gives to all honest and 


..* « This Speech,” says Dr. Maty in his 
Memoirs of Lard Chesterfield, 6 ear recaved 
with universal applause; and, though printed 
prudence and without the assistance of his 
own’ fini | 
time, and will, probably, be handed down to 
posterity, as one of the Jinest specimens of Bri- 


tish eloquence. .Though it did not hinder the. 


Bill from passing into a law, it has contributed 
made of jt, in restraining the powers of genius, 
and serving the purposes.of ministerial pique 


7° 


‘the | pat of child-birth, whic 


ing hand, it has stood the test of 


ent. the abuse that might have been 
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sober men, and how absolutely necessary 


it is to restrain this éxcessive abuse, by a 


due and vigorous execution of the laws ; 
defiance of all authority, contempt of ma-. 


gistracy, and even resistance of the laws, 


are become too general, although equally 
pre) udicial to the preregative of the crown, 
and the liberties of the people, the support 


of the one being inseparable from the pro- 


tection of the other. I have made the 
laws of the Jand the constant. rule of my 
actions ; and J do, with reason; expect in 
return all that submissien to my authority 
and government, which the same laws 
have made the duty, and shall always be 
the interest of my subjects.” | 
Then the Lord Cliancellor: by the 
King’s command, prorogued the. parlie- 
ment to the 4th of August. 8a, 


_ PriInciPAL OCCURRENCES DURING THE 
Recress—Relation of the Differences in 
the Royal Family—Disguiets of the Na- 
tion on Account of the Gin Act—And the 


pet Depredations— Death Y, | en 
aroliné.} On the S8lst of July, the 
Princess of Wales, who was very far ad- 


vanced in her pregnancy, but not thought 
to be so near her time as she really was, 
being with their Majesties and the rest of 
the royal family at Hampton Court, but 


without any midwife ateodis her, felt 


came so 
enly and so violently upon her, that . 


sud 


ithe Prince, who was with her, was obliged 


to hurry her to London, where she was 
that night delivered of a daughter, the 
Princess Augusta. Next morning, ‘she 
was visited by her Majesty, and the ladies. 
of her court. A few dave after, their Ma- 
jesties received the compliments of the 
city of London, and other great bodies in 
the kingdom, upon that joyful occasion, 
and they were accepted very graciously. 

It would. be too great presumption to 
say that their Majesties had, at this time, 
conceived any prepossession against his 


* The following very interesting Account of 
the Differences in the Royal Family, ts 
taken. from Mr..Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir 

_ Robert Walpole : 
« The royal family being at Hamptos 
Court, the Princess of Wales was seized with 
the- of child-birth, and the Prince, with- 
out the least intimation tothe King and Queen, © 
burried her away to St. James’s, where she 
was that night delivered of a Princess, before - 
the Queen, or any of the officers of state, whe 
were accustomed to.be present, coyld arrive. . 


> 
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Royal Highness for the manner in which. 

an augmentation of his revenue had been 
ushed for in the House of Commons; 

but it is certain that his Majesty, as ap- 

peared by his Messages to the two Houses 

on that occasion, thought the Prince 


‘©The Prince apologized for his abrupt de- 
parture to the Queen, who went the next 
morning to visit the Princess. ‘He observed, 
that the suddenness with which his wife was 
seized, rendered it necessary to obtain imme- 
diate assistance, and that it.was thought most 
prudent to return to London, where good as- 
sistance was to be obtained, than wait till the 
physicians and midwives could arrive at Hamp- 
ton Court, which might be too late; he en- 
treated the Queen to explain to the King the 
motives which induced him to retire from 
- Hampton Court, without intimating bis de- 
sign, which the hurry of his departure had 


alone prevented ; and he professed ‘also his in- | 


' tention of waiting on the King that morning. 
“The Queen advised him to delay this visit for 
‘a few days, in which the Prince acquiesced. 
He repeated the same apology to sir Robert 
“Walpole and lord Harrington, who had come by | 
-the King’s command to be present at the birth. 
‘The King, however, was not moved by this 
justification, but resolved to express his resent- 
ment in a manner no less public, than that in 
‘which he conceived the indignity was offered. 
A draught of a message was accordingly pre- 
ared by sir Robert Walpole, and submitted by 
im to the consideration of the lord chancellor, 
Jord Wilmington, and lord Harrington. The 
chancellor, with a view to shew great tender- 
“ness to the situation ofthe Princess, .nd to gain 
‘time for conciliation, before the most aggra- 
vating circumstances of the rupture were ren- 
dered permanent, and incapable of modification, 
_by being committed to writing, disapproved the 
‘draught, and proposed another in more soft 
and gentle terms. Se oe as 
- *¢¢The King bath commanded me to ac- 
quaint your royal highness, that his Majesty is 
most heartily rejoiced at the safe delivery of 
' the Princess, but that on account;of certain cir- 
‘cumstances in your royal highness’s behaviour 
Yelating to that event, which have given his 
_ Majesty just offence, he thinks it not proper to 
see you, with the particular reasons whereof 
he will cause. your royal highness to:be ac- 
quainted in due time.’ ' 
‘Lord Wilmington, who seldom declared 
himself explicitly on any subject, supported, 
. howéver, with unusual warmth, the original 
draught: and as lord Harrington was silent, 
Abe chancellor’s alteration was rejected, ‘and 
the original carried. Qn the 3d of Angust, 
it'was sent to the Prince by lord Essex, the 
Jord of the bedchamber in: waiting, aud con- 
‘tamed these words : mo : vy? 
, “©The King bas commanded me to acquaint 
— royal highness, that his Majesty most 
earbly rejoices at the safe delivery. of the: 


‘ 
é 
e 


a 


pected that their Majesties: would ‘take 


-| nister. 
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was forming connections ro way fa. 
vourable to: the views of his’ mtistry. 


Be this as it will, the Prince certainly sus-: 


amiss his abrupt departure from Flampton 
Court; for when the Queen and the Prin- 


Princess, but that your carrying’ away her 
royal. highness from Hampton Court, the then 
residence of the Kiny, the Queen and the fa« 
iniiy, under the pains, and certain indications 
of immediate labour, to the imminent danper 
and hazard both of the Princess and her cbild, 
after sufficient warnings for a week befere, to 
have made the necessary preparations for this 
happy event, without acquainting his Majesty 
or the Queen with the circumstances the Pria= 
cess was In, or giving them the least notice of 
your departure, is looked upon by the King to 
be such a deliberate indignity, offered to him- 
self and to the Queen, that be has commanded 
me to acquaint your royal highness, that be 
resents it tothe highest degree.’ a 

“In reply to this message, the Prince wrote 
a letter, in which, after expressing his miortifi- 
cation, at having displeased the King, he justi- 
fied his cohduct, repeated the same motives 4 
he had stated: to the Queen in person, and re- 
quested permission to wait upon the King the 
next morning. ‘This request having been -re- 
jected, the Prince repeated, in another submis. 
sive letter, his earnest'hopes of being restored 
to favour. No answer. was returned to this 
application, but a message from the King was 
conveyed by the earl of Dunmore, appointing 
the baptism to be performed.on the 29th, de- 
claring, that he should send the lord chancel- 
lor to. stand god-father as his proxy, the 
Queen'siady of the bedchamber for the Queen, 


and desiring the Princess to appoint one of her 


ladies of the bedchamber to represent the dowa- 
ger duchess ot Saxe Gotha, the other god-mo- 
ther. 

‘‘ The Prince took this opportunity to reite- 
rate, both to the King and Queen, his appli- 
cation for pardon, with increasing earnestness 
and humility. His entreaties, however, had 
no effect. The King adopted the violent reso- 


lution of making a total separation between his 


family and that of the Prince, by dismissing 
him from his residence in the palace of St. 
James's. Jn taking this‘resolution, he was, if 
‘not confirmed;“at least not opposed by the mi- 

‘“¢ The prudence and moderation of the chan- 
cellor saw the danger of such'‘a’ separation. 
However disagreeable his interpositiun. might 
be, both to the King and Walpole, he thonght 
it his duty to prevent, if . possible, such extre- 
mities. With this view, he went over to New 
Park, and had a-long and interesting confe- 
rence with sir Robert Walpote: [This eonfe- 


}-rence‘is given verbatim from Jord Hardwicke’s 


interesting narrative-before mentioned.} |. *. 
“© He laid: it-down.as-a principle, that in this 
hice affair, two great. puints- were always to be 


‘ 


| 


- greatest attention. 
_ Yence. concerned ‘only the King and Prince ; 
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cesses came to the birth, he laboured to 
persuade them, that all that had happen- 
ed was through the uncertainty of the 
physicians and midwife as to the time of 
the delivery of the Princess ; and he re- 
peated the same apology to lord Harring- 


pursued. First, the real and essential interest 
of the King and his family, in which the whole 
of the kingdom was involved; and next, the 
support of that authority and reverence, which 
was duc to his Majesty. - That it was the duty 
of his ministers and setvants to endeavour to 
combine both these views, and in their conduct 
not to lose sight of either. That he could not. 
help thinking, that if there was a disposition to 
it, a reconciliation might be effected consis- 
tently with both; but if that should be foond 
impossible, a total separation must indeed be 
submitted to. However, he begged leave to 
lay before him several considerations, which 
seemed material in this great question, some 
whereof distinguished the case from that of the 
quarrel in the late reign, and made the present 
breach more formidable. saci 

** 1. That it ought to be considered what in- 
fluence it would have on the side of the ques- 
tion, which had been once moved in _parlia- 
ment, and was expected to be brought there 


- agrain, viz. the Prince’s demand of a larger al- 


luwance, and this upon different suppositions. 


At appeared to him, that if the King should be 


finally in the right; and the Prince continue, as 
he was certainly at first, on the affair of the de- 
arture, in the wrong, it would strengthen the 
ing as to that question ; for nobody could, 
with any shadow of reason, maintain that the 
King could with decency be addressed to in- 
crease bis son’s allowance, while be was stand- 
ing out in defiance... But on -the other hand, 
it must be-attended to, that this offence was 
such as to admit ofa satisfaction. between a 
father and a son; and if the world should think 
the Prince had made a proper submission, and 
yet the King turn him out of doors, it would 
strengthen the Prince in his demand ; since it 
might then be said, thatthe King had cause- 
lessly obliged him to live by himself, with an 


Increase of family, at a great expence. He 


added, that it must be expected that even those 
-who least wished a reconciliation, would ad- 


_ vise him to make such a submission, when they. 
- were sure it could not, or would not, be ac- 


‘cepted. 


“2, That in the next place, thesituation and ’ 


circumstances of the royal family deserved the 
In the Jate reign, the diffe- 


there were no other children to be affected by 
it.. "The moment the breath was ont of the late 
King’s body, it was at an end as to the reyal 
family, though particular: subjeets might feel 
its effects.. That now the case was far different. 
A queen consort, the duke and four princesses, 


- Rot to include the princess of Orange, must ne- - 
| Ceasarily-be, to-a degree, involved in it. If 
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ton and sir Robert Walpole, who attended 
the birth on the, part of-his Majesty, but 
arrived too late to be present at it. Not- 
withstanding this justification, his Royal 
Highness, who then resided at the palace 
of St. James’s, received, on August the. 


the Prince shopld survive his father, he must, 
and by the course of law and nature, ought to — 
reign. All these will be more or less in his 


power,’ The Queen possibly least of all iss | 


but -how far the honey-moon ofa new reign 


may carry men as to her largé¢ jointure, no one 


can foresee. The others absolutely. Yet 
these must now, as they Justy deserve, live at 
court in the sun -shine of the King and Queen’s 
favour, the Prince being excluded. This will 
naturally breed an alienation of affection, great 
envying and much ill blood, which may break 
out into fatal consequences when the Prince 
shall find himself their sovereign. Add:to this, 
that it is not probable that any settlement will 
ever be obtained from the parliament to make» 
cadets of’ the royal family, independant of any 
person who shail wear the crown. 

‘3. He next: considered the case of the 
Prince’s children. Either the King must take 
the custody of them, or leave them with his 
royal highness. If he should take them, hav- 
ing a favourite . younger son, and- several. 
daughters, justly dear to him, what jealousies 
and suspicions may not arise in case of acci- 
dents.. Malice may even suggest what was 
once believed in France, of the late ‘duke of 
Orleans. If the King should suffer these 
branches of the royal family to remain with the 
Prince, will it not greatly weaken the former, 
and strengthen the latter? And at length, 
they will be bred up under the same influence 
which is now objected to their father. 

‘s 4, As to the administration, what an inun- 
dation of pensions did the breach in the late 
reign produce! What a weight did that bring 
oniny lord Sunderland’s ministry ! and it should 
be considered whether even that miserable expe- 
dient will be found practicable under this King’. 
The present demands of mankind will rise on 
one side in proportion as greater hopes are held 
out on the other. It put lord Sunderland on 
strong measures. to secure himself, which yet 
he could not carry. Witness the Peerage Bill, 


wherein were several provisions tempting to 


the Whigs, and yet they rejected it. 

45, It will make a coalition between the 
Whigs desperate and impossible. -Before this 
the Whigs in opposition wanted 4 head, because 
liable to the disagreeable iinputation of constant- 
ly acting with the Jacobites; had no prospect _ 
of ever coming into any share of power, but by 


re-uniting with their old friends. They will 


now find a head in the Prince, and he, being 
the immediate successor in the Protestant line, 
will be an irrefragable answer to the reproach 
of Jacohitism. Besides,- the Whigs, as a par- 
ty, will, in good policy, not. wish such a coali- 
tion, unless it could be accumpanied with a re- ‘ 


rs 
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$d, a message from his Majesty by the 


earl of Essex, one of the lords of the bed: : 
chamber, congratulating him upon the. 


birth of the Princess, but,acquaiating him, 
4 That his carrying away the Princess 
from Hampton Court, the then residence 


conciliation between the father -and sen, lest it 
should throw. the successor wholly into: the 
hands of the Tories, and make their cause des- 
perate when he comes to take possession ; 
whereas, by having one set of Whigs in the 
Prince’s favour, the party will havea fair chance 
to be preserved from rum when that event shall 
ve. | a 
me 6. Lastly, it must not be forgot, that if the 
King should carry his resentment so fat as to 
temove his son out of his palace, it will be ne- 
this high nature in the royal family, should.be 
iven to foreign courts. This measure was 
taken in the late reign. If the Prince should 
_ length fully submit himeelf to bie father, and 
0 


premcar ts A the late rear phoebe 
_ Can openly be assigned te justify sach a con- 
duct He would net may ak reagons might 
not be suggested, from a series of conduct 
offensive. and provoking in many other re- 
apects ; but when once those come to be coolly 
examined, he suspected whether they would 
be found such, as it would be extremely. diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, publicly to. avow and 
explain.’’ : | oo . 
‘“‘ The minister allowed. all these to be con- 
siderations of great weight, without attempting 
to take off their force, except as to that of the 
Prince’s children, who, he said, were:intendéd 
to be left with their parenta, whilst of tender 
age, only for nurture.. The great point on which 
he laid his stress, was that the King had-now 
aa advantage, by the Prince having put him- 
self so much jn the wrong, which ought not to 
be parted with. That was apprehensive 
there must be a total breach befere there could 
be a complete reconciliation ; apd to make up 
the particular difference about carrying away 
the princess from: H 

grand point, would not be so much as skinning 
over the sore, which would infallibly break out 
spain worse than. ever. That it was impossi- 
ble to reconcile the whole without money, 
and that could not now be obtained ; neither 
Was it fit to advise the King to make such an 
advance, until. his son, by proper acts of aub- 
mission. and declared alteration of conduct, 
should put hinwelf in a condition to deserve it, 
‘¢ As to the.submission already made, he en- 
-Jarged much on the offensive bebaviour to the 
Queen ; and in particular, objected that, al 
though the King im his. had - 
the ‘ fact to.be.a.bigh indignity ta himself and 
‘ te the Queen,’ the Prince had. not ia any of 
his. letters. asked 
made an excuse to ber Majesty for what he 


w 


cessary that some account of a transaction of 


hat which the world shall judge a complete 


his arguments made for my conclusion ra 


‘“Totactum Pallanta et cum spolia ista diemque, 


ton Court, without the. 


-knowing the Priace’s aversion to bis ministry; “ 
ed. 


cher pardon, or so much as; 
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of the King, the Queen and the royal 
family, under the pains snd certain ni- 
dication of immediate labour, to the im. 
mediate danger and hazard both of the 
Princess and her child, and after sufficient 
warning for a week before, to: have the 


“‘ ¢ Hereupon, the chancellor took-occasion to 
observe, that this was manifestly the game of 
those advisers of the Prince, who intended to 
prevent a reconciliation ; and as this last was 
their point, they could not play their cards bet- 
ter. ‘That consequently the most effectcal 
method of disappvinting it must be the best 
play on the other side: and as the Queen had 

reat talents, as well as great power with the 
King, would not it become her wisdom to sup- 
press the woman’s resentment, and take t 
contrary part to that into which these men 
wished.to drive her? That in his opinion, if 
her Majesty continued unmoved by their ill 
usage, and in spite of all their provocations 
would reconcile the father and son, she would. 
endear herself to the nation morethan ever, and 
make an absolute conquest of ali her enemies: 
atence’ tis So: tee SY 

‘+ These sensible representations not enly‘had 
no effect on the minister, but‘even seem to have: 
made a contrary impression ; for he said after- 
wards to some ef his friends, ‘‘ The lord chan -: 
cellor made me. a long visit, and talked like aa: 
angel on the subject of the Prince, yet I though*: 


than bis,” which imduced the chanceéllor to la- : 
ment the shortness of human foresight, and” 
exclaim, in the words of Virgil, 


*¢ Nescia mens hominum sati, sortisque futurza, me 

‘¢ Et servare modum rebus sublata secundis, 

** ‘Parno tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptum, 

6¢ Oderit.” . 2 

“O mortals! blind in fate, who never know 

‘* To bear high fortune, or endure the low ! 

“* The time shall come, when Turnus, but in vain, 

‘* Shall wish untouch’d the trophies of the slain, -. 

** Shall wish the fatal belt were far away, 

** And curse the dire remembrance of the day.” . . 
Drypen’s Vircit,, 


A h it cannot be denied that the con- * 
duct of the Prince had given great‘and deserv- _ 
ed offence to the King and Quéen, aud that in - 
pervenier his behaviour to the Queen had been'’: 

ighly disrespeetfal, pet it cannot at the samie — 
time be. sufficiently lamented, that the minis-: 
ter involved in the interests of party, the’. 
feuds of the royal family. He considered the - 
struggle ag much between himself and oppasi--” 
tion, as. between the King and Prince, and“ 


viewed a cordial reconciliation as tending t6 his 
removal. oF ot A nd ean 


. + Under these impressions he haddrawn: up; 5 | 
-by order-ef the: King, the substan vit 

sage to be delivered te the Prinea, ordering: Lina,’ 
to remeve from .the :palaow of St, James 


ee ba meg | 
am”s ' 


" SMa fue Bo OS resid 


a 
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necessary” preparations - for that happy 


event, without pearls his Majesty 
or the Queen with the circumstances the 
Princess was in, or giving them the least no- 
tice of his departure, was looked upom by 
his Majesty tobe such adeliberate indignity 


he communicated it confidentially to the lord 
chancellur, the. duke of Newcastle, and Pel- 
ham, for their opinion, before it should be sub- 
mitted to the whole council. He uced two 
fetters, sent by the Prince to the King and 
Queen after the christening; and acquainted 
them, that the King was not satisfied with the 
sabmission mae by his son. He added, with 
regard to the King himself, they were mere 


words, and calculated to be offensive and pro-. 


voking tothe Queen. None ofthe letters con- 
tained any assurance of a change of conduct, 
or of acting ‘in subordination to his father’s 
will for the future. The Prince was entirely 
under the influence and directiun of persons 
whem the King had thought fit to remove from 


his councils and service, and who were in a de- 


termined opposition to all his measures; and 
lerd C eld and lord Carteret were known 
to be with him ia private every day, and were 
called into bis closet after the levee, as regularly 
as the King’s ministers. were called into his. 
He recapitulated many particulars, to shew 
that the Prince had avowedly set himself at the 
head of a faction in opposition to the King, and 
that these letters were understood by the King 
to proceed from their dictates, and intended 
only to amuse and deceive him. That 
things being in this situation, the King had re- 
solved not to permit his son to reside any longer 
in his palace, but to send an order for his de- 
parture, with his whole family, as soon as it 
could be done without prejudice or inconve- 
nience to the Princess, and had commanded him 
to prepare a draught of a message for that pur- 
pose, which he then read. 

‘¢ The chancellor and his friends having ex- 
pressed their concern, and delivered their opi- 
nion, that such a message should be avoided if 
possible, consistently with the King’s honour ; 
the minister replied, that such was the King’s 
final resolution. Jt was then proposed, that a 
message should be sent to the Prince, acquaint- 
ing him with thekind of submission which was 
required of him, and the alterations in his con- 
duct, whieh the King expected as the terms of 
the -recenciliation. But the proposal was re- 
jected by sir Robert Walpole, as likely to be: 
get moutual alteredtions, and produce a paper. 
war. -hetween the. King and his son, which 
would be attended, with still: more fatal conse- 
quenees than taking it ‘ short at first.’ 


‘s The draught of the message was.then taken | 


into consideration. It was couched in very 
hargh. and improper: terms,. and contained ih- 
decorags teflections, inconsisient with the dig’ 
nity-of the erown, and the‘station.of the dispu- 
tants, A. paragraph. eabak' -the eonchision, 
expressed a severe reproach on ‘ persons in 


‘the King and. Queen on the other’; ‘and diréct- 
ed them: to observe the difference between the. 
narrative of the fact contained in the first letter’ 
to the King, and: the aecounts which he gare | 
to the Queen, as well as to lord li: byee 
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offéréd to himself and the Queen, that he 
resented it to the highest degree.” His 
Royal Highness endeavoured to clear 


himself, by representing the necessity of — 


leaving Hampton Court without a- mi- 
nute’s delay, considering the condition the 


general’ resorting to the Prince, who did not 
pay their court to the King, but opposed his 
measures, called them a ‘ Faction,’ with other 
strong and harsh words. To all these, the 
chancellor objected, asa style improper between 
rinces, and indecent from the King to his son. 
e thought, if a message of this nature must 
o, it should be strong, but full of decorum. 
Sir Robert Walpole declared his opinion, aus 
as the Prince had plainly set himself at the hea 
of the opposition, it was right to carry the war 


into the enemy’s country ; and as they attack- 
ed the King through the sides of his ministers, 
falling on the Prince’s advisers. 


to return it b 
To this the chancellor replied, that, as to such 


advisers as fomented this fatal division in the 
royal family, the harshest words which an- 


guage could furnish were not too much ;" but 


‘his objection was, that, as the draught then 


stood, it comprised more, and might extend to 


allthat came to the Prince, whe happened to 
pony 


differ from the King’s ministers in par 
and did not come to court. That this woul 
include some 


give rise to very di 


reons of the first quality and 
estates in the kingdom, besides great numbers. 
of others who were only misguided ; and as it 
was probable this paper might one time or 
other be laid before the parliament, it might 
eeable debates and. 
questions there. The duke of Newcastle and= . 


, & 


Mr. Pelham acceded to his opinion; where- | 


upon most of those expressions and epithets © 
were at length struck out, and that remark- © 


able paragraph entirely changed and confined 


to the advisers ot the Prince, who ‘ fomented : 
‘ the division in the royal family, and thereby. 
‘ weakened the common interest of the whole.” . 

‘¢ Ou. the 9th of September, this message was _ 
laid before the Lords: of the cabinet council — 


who were not absent from London. — 


‘‘ Sir Robert Walpole acquainted them with | 


the several causes of the 
against the Prince ; he said, for these reasons 


ing’s displeasure _ 


the King was of opinion that the families should 


be separated, a 


der, and with 
draugh 


at the same time intimated, that the King 
thought the style of the draught full 


| desired their advice on the © 

method of doing it; he had, by the King’s of- — 
is approbation, prepared the — 
t of a: message to the Prince, which he _ 
‘should now submit to their consideration.. He ~ 


4 es 


enough. He then read the letters which had.” 
passed between the Prince on one hand, and 


and himself,the morning after the labour, w 


> +2 


‘ 
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Princess was in. This he did in two let- 
ters, one addressed to his Majesty, and 
the other to the Queen, both wrote in a 
most dutiful, filial strain. we repeated 
his importunity for a recohciliation in a 
very humble message he sent next day by 


Jast he read from some minutes to which lord 
Harrington had agreed. He observed, with 
great emphasis, that these letters were specious 
empty words, without any assurances or alte- 
ration of conduct, and laid great stress on the 
variations between the letters to the King, 
‘and those to the Queen, and particularly re- 
‘quested them to remark, that in the letter to 
‘the Queen, the words, ‘ your Majesty,’ were 
“never used, but only ‘ madame’ and ‘ vous.’ 
' ‘He then read the draught of the message. 
_ The Lords sufficiently testified their con- 
cern, by their looks and expressions. They 
- understood this to be a communication of the 
King’s determined resolution, which was not 
‘to be changed. They agreed that he was un- 
_doubtedly master io bis own family, and as he 
had been highly offended, he was to judge 
whether he would forgive or resent. The 
_considered that their advice was only required 
as to the ‘method,’ not the ‘ measure,’ and 
therefore proceeded to take the draught into 
consideration. A few exceptions were mate to 
the terms. Two were made by the lord chan- 
-cellor, the first to the words, ‘ IT cannot suffer 
myself to be imposed upon by them,’ as too 
. harsh, and not adequate to the dignity of the 
personages concerned, he proposed to insert, 
'* J cannot, consistently with. my own honour 
© and authority, suffer them tohave any weight 
with me.’ But this alteration was not adopt- 
ed. The second objection was to the word 
‘ rendezvous,’ as too low and coarse ; and as 
all the Lords concurred in the same opinion, it 
was omitted, and the word ‘ resort’ suffered to 
stand alone. Inthe place of, ‘ you shall not 
‘ reside in my palace,’ inserted at the proposal 
of the archbishop, lord Godolphin offered, < I 
‘ think it not fit that you should reside in my 
‘6 palace ;’ an alteration which was approved by 
the chancellor, as expressive of the King’s 
opinion, and properly introductive of the sub- 
sequent command to leave St. James’s. This 
_ was rejected on the observation of sir Robert 
Walpole, that those words could not be consi- 
_ dered as sufficiently strong. - 
"$6 After making a few other verbal alterations 
_ of little consequence, the Message was agreed 
o and submitted to the final approbation of the 
. King. 
| Phe manner of sending it to the Prince was 
roposed to be by a Message signed by the 
ing at the top, with his name at length, and 
with two first letters at the bottom, after the 
form of instructions ; and that an order, signed 
by his Majesty, should be delivered to the per- 
sons who should be charged with carrying it, 
reciting the Messaye in the very words, and 


, commanding them to read it to, and leave it 
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the marquis of Carnarvon, one of the lords 
of his bedchamber. He received no re- 
turn to his applications but a message by 
the earl of Dunmore, that it was his Ma- 


jesty’s pleasure the se aa of the young 
Princess should be performed on the 29th, 


with his Royal Highness. It was also agreed, 
that copies of this Message should be privately 
delivered to the several foreign ministers in Eng- 
land, and other copies sent to the king’s minis- 
ters residing abroad, as a species facts, or parra- 
tive of the King’s reasons for this proceeding 
with his son. 

‘¢ Other particulars were mentioned, and it 
seemed to be the general sense of the Lords 
that they should be regulated in like manner as 
upon the separation in the late reign; but it was 
thought proper to leave them to the personal 
direction of the King himself, without offering 
any particular advice thereupon. On Saturday 
September 10th, this Message, signed as before 
mentioned, was sent to the Prince by the duke 
of Grafton, duke of Richmond, and ear! of Pem- 
broke, who had a signed order, as above de- 
scribed, for their justification. | | 

‘¢* The professions you have lately made in 
your letters, of your particular regard to me, 
are sO contradictery to all your actions, that I 


cannot suffer myself to be imposed upon by 


them. You know very well, you did not give 


the least intimation to me, or to the Queen, 


that the princess was with child, or breed- 
ing, until within less than a month of the 
birth of the young princess: you removed 
the Princess twice in the weck immediately 
preceding the day of her delivery, from the 
place of my residence, in expectation, as you 
have voluntarily declared, of ber labour ; and 
both times, upon your retorn, you industriously 
concealed from the knowledge of me and the 
Quecn, every circumstance relating to this im- 
portant affair: and you at last, without giving 
any notice to me, or to the Queen, precipitate- 
ly hurried the Princess from Hampton Court, 
in a condition not to be named. After having 
thus, in execution of your own determined mea- 
‘sures, exposed both the Princess and her ciild 
to the greatcst perils, you now plead. surprise, 


‘and tenderness for the Princess, as the only 


motive that ovcasioned these repeated indig- 
nities offered to me, and to the Queen your 
mother. | 

‘+ ¢’This extravagant and undutiful behavieur, 
in so essential a point as the birth of an heir to 
my crown, is such an evidence of your preme- 
ditated defiance of me, and such a contempt of 
my authority, and of the natural right belong- 
ing to your parents, as cannot be excused by 
the pretended innocence of your intentions, ner 
palliated or disguised by specious wards only. 

‘¢¢ But the whole tenor of your conduct, for 
@ considerable time, has been se entirely void 
of all real daty to me, that I have long had rea- 
son to be highly offended with you. it. 

“¢ And untl you withdraw yeur . regard 
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. that may induce me to 
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‘and that he would send-his.lord chamber- , the duchess dowager of Saxe-Gotha as the © 


Jain to stand :as godfather in his place ; 
that the -Queen’s lady. of the bedchamber 
would stand for her Majesty as godmother ; 
and desiring the Princess to appoint one of 
the ladies of her bedchamber to represent 


and confidence from those by whose advice 


‘you are directed and encouraged in your un- 


warrantable behaviour to me and to the Queen, 
and until you return to your duty, you shall 
not reside in my palace, which [ will not suffer 


to be made the resort of them, who, under the 


appearance of an attachment to you, foment 
the division which you have made in my fa- 


‘inily, and thereby weaken the common inte- 


rest of the whole. In this situation I will re- 


“eeive no reply ; bat when your actions mani- 


fest a just sense of your duty and submission,, 
5 pardun, what at present 
I most justly resent. | 
_ © Fn the -mean time, it is my pleasure that 
you leave St. James’s, with all your family, 
when it can be done without prejudice or in- 
convenience to the Princess. I shall fer the 
present leave to the Princess the care of my 


‘ grand-danchter, until a proper time calls upon 


mie to consider of her education.’ 

All farther application from the Prince 
being ineffectual, he retired from the palace, to 
Norfolk- house, in St. James’s square, where 


| he took up his residence, and his house became 


the centre of politieal opposition. The King 


accordingly issued. an order, forbidding all 


persons who paid their court to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, from being admitted 
into his presence at any of the royal palaces, | 

'$¢ All the correspondence. which passed be- 


- tween the King, Queen, and the Prince, on 


this: unfortunate occasion, was published, by 


- authority of the court, and distributed to each 


Fad 


of the foreign ministers in England, and to the 
British ambassadors abroad. . 

«* As the message delivered on the 10th. of 
September, contained many reflections on the 
Prince, which no man ef honour could forgive, 
the measure tended still farther to irritate him, 
and to supply an excuse for his resentment to 
the King, and his detestation of the minister, 
who incurred the principal blame in this whole 


transaction, and was accused of fomenting the, 


misundetstanding, to serve his own s:nister 
purposes. The Prince gave credit to these 
imputations: Walpole was hell ont as the 
man who having so often, nay, so constantly 
sacrificed the national interest to his avarice, 
his ambition, and his fears, had pow sacrificed 


4o bis passions: the peace of his master’s fa- 


- mily, and taken. that opportunity to make him 


: declare a proscription ta-all those who appesed. 


the minister. 


¢ In reviewing the conduct of Walpole in this 


delicate’ transaction, be cannot be wholly ex- 


- {otter vecasions, earnestly laboured to recon -. 


“empted from blame ; Bor is it easy to ascertain 


in what degree he was culpable. He had, on 
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other godmother ; the ceremony to be per- 
formed by the archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Prince took occasion, from this 
message, to reiterate his application for re- 
conciliation and pardon with more earnest- 


cile the father and son, and had infused into the 
King a spirit of moderation and forbearance. 
This case was attended with peculiar diffi- . 
culties, which can never be fully appreciated. 
Lord chancellor Hardwicke himself says, « Sir 
‘ Robert Walpole informed me of certain pas- 
‘sages between the King and himself, and be- 
‘tween the Queen and the Prince, of too high 
‘ and secret a nature, even to be trusted to this 
‘narrative; but from: thence, I found ‘great 
‘reason to think that this unbappy difference 
‘ between the King and Queen, ani hig Royal: 
‘ Highness, turned upon some points of a more 


‘lateresting and important nature, than have 


‘ hitherto appeared.’ 

“¢ tis, however, justly remarked by thesame - 
candid observer, that those who attempted to | 
reconcile the breach, were not listened to on 
either side. On the part of the Prince, those 
who wanted to set him at their head, against 
his father’s measures, seemcd to have it in view 
to write such letters to the King as might read 
well when published to the world, be taken for 
a submission, and at the same time effectually 


prevent that from being accepted, by provok- 


ing the Queen, and thereby cut off the chance 
of mediation, and shut the only door through: 
which any reconciliation could enter. On the 
other side, sir Robert Walpole seemed to think, 
that they had now an advantage over the Prince 

which ought not to be parted with, and that it 
would be better for the administration to have 
a total and declared separation, than that things _ 
shoul remain in the precarious state in which | 

they then stood. | ' 

‘* In the course of this unfortunate transac- 
tion, the Prince gave signs of high spirit and’ 
extreme sensibility ; a striking instance of 
which is recorded by lord chancellor Hard- 
wicke, which J shall-relate in his own words, 
‘ On the 4th of August, the day of proroguing 


the parliament, I went to St. James’s in my 


way to Westminster, in order to enquire after 
the health.of the Princess of Wales, and the 
new-born princess. After I had performed that 
ceremony, I went away, and was overtaken at 
the further end of Palt-mall, by one of the — 
Prince’s footmen, with a message that his 
Royal Highness desired to speak with me. 

‘* < Being returned, f was carried into the 
nursery, whither the Prince came immediately 


out of the Princess’s bedchamber, and turned - 


all the women out of the room. Having aad 
many civil things, and made me sit down, he 


‘shewed.me a message which he had received 


the day before from the King, which he said,. 
he presumed I, being one of the cabinet, must 


have seen before... Without staying for an an- 
-swer, he madg a long apology for bis conduet, 
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ness and humility than ever, both to the 
King and Queen. But on the 10th of Sep- 
tember following he received, by the duke 
of Grafton, a very severe message from the 
King, reproaching him again for hurrying 
the Princess, in the manner he did, from 
Hampton Court; and concluding with the 
following remarkable expressions : 

. & The whole of your conduct for a con- 
siderable time, has been so entirely void of 
all real duty to me, that I have-long had 
reason to be highly offended with you. 
And until you withdraw your regard and 
confidence from those by whose instiga- 
tion and advice you are directed and en- 
couraged in your unwarrantable behaviour 
to me and the Queen, and until you return 
to your duty, you shall not reside in my 
palace; which I will not-suffer to be made 
the resort of them, who, under the ap- 
pearance of an attachment to you, foment 
the ‘division which you have made in my 
family, and thereby weaken the common 
interest of the. whole. In this situation | 
will receive no reply; but when your 
actions manifest a just sense of your duty 
and ‘submission, that may induce me to 
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much to the effect of his first letter to the 
King, with this addition, that if the King, who 
was apt sometimes to be pretty quick, should 
have objected to her going to London, and an 
altercation should have arisen, what a condi- 
tion would the poor Princess have been in? 
He then said, he would read me two letters he 
had written, the one to the King, and the other 
to the Queen; whereupon I asked him whe- 
ther.they had been sent, for if they had not, I 
was determined in my own mind not to have 
_ seen or heard them read. He answered, they 
were sent the day before by my lord Jersey, 
and then read them. He asked me what I 
‘thought of them? at which I bowed, and said 
nothing. He went on, that upon those letters 
the king sent word he would not see him; but 
he did not think fit to let it rest there on his 
part, and had sent another letter by lord Car- 
-narvon that morning, which he read, and asked 
me, if it was not very respectful; to this I 
answered, ‘ very respectful’; and indeed, 
it was a much more proper letter than the 
former. ] | 
‘© « | then proceeded to tell his Royal High- 
ness, that [ had heard nothing of this unhappy 
affair, ill my going to Hamwnpton, Court on the 
Tuesday before, to congratulate the King and 
Queen on the birth of their grand-daughter. 
That 1 then found their Majesties highly 
ofvended with what had passed, and I should 
be unjust to his Royal Highness, if I concealed 
from him, that, from the circumstances pre- 
ceding and accompanying the carrying away 
the Princess, they understood it to proceed 
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pardon what at present I most justly re- 
sent. In the mean time it is my pleasure 
that you leave St. James’s, with all. your 
family, when it can be done without pre- 
judice or inconvenience to the Princess. 
I shall, fox the present, leave to the Prin- 
cess the care of my grand-daughter, until 
a proper time calls upon’me to consider of 
her education.” 

This message admitting of no reply to 
the King, his royal highness ordered lord 
Baltimore, one of his domestics, to apply 
to lord Grantham, chamberlain to the 
Queen, to know whether her Majesty 
would receive a letter from him, in mitiga- 
tion of his conduct. But her Majesty de 
clining that ; the Princess sent sir William 
Irby with a letter to be delivered to his 
Majesty by the earl of Pembroke, the lord 
in waiting, and which his Majesty answer- 
ed in terms full of affection and civility to 
the Princess ; but it was plain that his dis- 
pleasure at the conduct of the Prince was 
rather encreased than abated. The Prin- 
cess in like manner wrote in the most sub- 
missive manner to the Queen, who returns 
ed her a most.affectionate answer; but in- 
sinuated, that the King had more cause to 
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from a deliberate intention to take that part 
without their privity. 1 added, that incidents 
of this nature gave the deepest concern and 
affliction to every one who wished well to the 
whole royal family, and to none more than my- 
self. That every occasion of that kind ought 
to be removed ; for that union in the royal fa- 
mily was most essential to the true interest and 
preservation of it. That the contrary gave the 
most formidable advantages to their enemies ; 
whereas nothing could hurt any branch of it 
when united. That I hoped bis Royal High- 
ness would show such a submission and dutiful 
behaviour to the King his father in the present 
juncture, as would tend to bring about this: 
union, and that I was sure it would be the gea- 
lous endeavour of the King’s servants, and in 
particular of myself, to do every thing that 
might facilitate it. 

‘¢ He answered, my lord, ‘1 don’t doubt 
* you in the least, for I believe you to be a 
* very honest man;’ and as I was rising: up, 
embraced me, offering to kiss me: I instantly 


knecled down, and kissed his hand, whereupon - 


he raised me up and kissed my cheek. The 
scene had something in it moving; and my 


heart was fuil of the melancholy prospect that. 


I thought lay before me, which made me al- 
most burst into tears. The Prince observed 
this, and appeared moved, himself, and said, 
‘let us‘sit down, my lord, alittle, and recol- 
‘ lect ourselves, that we may not go out thus.” 
Soon after which, I took my leave, and went 
directly to the House of Lords.” ned 
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be displeased with the Prince, than either 
she or the public apprehended. : 
Thus ended a correspondence which, as 
soon as it was over, was printed by autho- 
rity, and left various impressions upon the 
minds of the public. Most men of sense 
and. candour, who were in a situation to 
judge dispassionately and disinterestedly, 
thought, and did not ‘scruple to say, that 
both his Majesty and the Prince were im- 
posed upon by those who found their ac- 
‘ceunt in ‘their differences; and they la- 
mented the breach between them being ef 
such a nature as did not admit of its being 
healed by a personal interview. But the 
conduct. of his Royal Highness cannot be 
Known so properly as by exhibiting a view 
of his character and connections at this 
‘time. | | 
‘During his education in Germany, after 
he came to the years of thinking for him- 
self, he applied with great assiduity to the 
study of the constitution and interests of 
Great Britam. But when he came to 
England, he found the public itself so 
much divided upon those important points, 
that he applied for farther formation to 
those who were most likely to give it him. 
He was naturally fond of the fine arts. 
He understood, and sometimes practised, 
music; he knew what was graceful im 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, and 
he understood English poetry far beyond 
what could have been expected from his 
education. He was passionately fond of 
virtuous popularity, and his soul was bene- 
ficence itself. With such dispositions, it 
‘was no wonder, after he came to England, 
that he devoted himself to the study of 
every art that could make him agreeable 
to the people whom he had a prospect of 
reigning over. All ranks met his ardour 
with equal affection. .He gave every da 
proofs of every virtue as a husband, a friend, 
and a master; and like Titus, none ever 
went out of his presence dissatisfied. . His 
judgment in public. matters was sound ; 
but being bred abroad, he was too diffident, 
and he applied for information to those 
who he thought were furnished with the 


greatest abilities, and whom his own mag- | 


nanimity and unsuspecting nature kept him 


from believing they ever could impose | 


upon him. Their mtention was other- 


wise, but they were deeply prepossessed 


against the minister, and they promised 
him great advantages in point of fortune 
and independency, if he would join in 
the opposition. After their efforts of 
doubling his revenue had failed, they ap- 
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plied to his passions, which were virtuous 
and liberal. They represented the minis-. 
ter as the only enemy his royal father had — 
in the kingdom; and many other circum- 
stances concurred in his preposscssions 
against. him. : feat | oak 

Lord Bolingbroke was then reckoned the 
greatest writer in prose and in politics in 
the. kingdom... Mr. Pope was esteemed - 
the greatest wit and poet: the.former was |, 
the determined, and personal, enemy of 
the minister; and the latter profeesed a 
fixed aversion to the court. Most of the 
men of wit and genius, disobliged or dis- 
gusted with the minister’s teo great inat- 
tention to their merits, joined the same 
party; and thus his Royal Highness was, 
trom the goodness of his heart, led to 
think, that the cause of opposition was — 
that of liberty. He, therefore, without | 
any disguise, put himself at the head of 
the measures mtended to distress the mi- 
nister, but without the least indecency of- 
fered either as a son or a subject to his 
royal parents. Perhaps his great regayd 
for-them, induced him to agree to schemes 
which he thought would establish the con-. 
stitution in contradiction to the govera- 
ment, a doctrine, at that time, greatly in — 
vogue. — ee Se. 

It is certain, that the notion of his Ro 
Highness having put himself at the head of 
the opposition, operated fatally for the in- 
ternal quiet of the kingdom. The Scots 


_ were exasperated to the last degree on ac- 


count of the Bill, mild as it was, that had 
assed against the provost and city.of 
dinborei: The act, which was made for 
discovering the murderers of Porteous, 
was received by the clergy, who were 
obliged to read it from their pulpits with 
the utmost abhorrence ; and many of them 
told their auditories, ‘that though they 
were obliged to read, the others were not 
obliged to hear ;”’ and therefore..it. was 
commonly read to bare walls; and in some | 
places the reading it was even disregard- 
ed; while in others, the power of parlia- 
ment, to enact such a reading, was ques- 
tioned, and set aside. re 
The complaints and hardships’ which 
the lower ranks of people still continued 
to suffer, by the severity of the date Bill 
against drinking spirituous liquors, added 
to the general discontent’; and all was 
placed to the account of the minister. — 
Too much encouragement to informers, 
those pests of society, had been given by 
the act; in many places they. were as- 
saulted, and, in some, they were in danger 
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of their lives. The commissioners of the 


excise were sensible of the hardships they 
were daily forced upon with regard to of- 
fenders; and policy, as well as humanity, 
obliged them to mitigate the severity of 
the law, which was now become odious 

‘and contemptible. 

- But the greatest and most lasting source 
of national discontent lay in the depreda- 
tions, which the Spaniards still ‘continued 
to commit upon the properties of English 
subjects in the West Indies and America. 

_ Three. very rich ships had been lately 
taken by their guarda costas ; the George, 
-belonging to Bristol, the Dispatch and the 

Royal Jane, belonging to London;. and 
this fresh insult upon: national property 
-occasioned an application from the mer- 
chants personally to his Majesty, which 
was in the following terms: oA 

“ That the fair and lawful trade of your 
Majesty’s subjects to the British planta- 
- tions in America, hath been greatly inter- 
rupted for many years past, not only by 
‘ their ships having been frequently stopped 
and searched, but also forcibly and arbi- 
- trarily seized on the high seas, by Spanish 
ships fitted out to cruize, under the plau- 
"sible pretence of guarding their own coasts; 
that the commanders thereof with their 
crews, have been inhumanly treated, and 
their ships carried into sonie of the Spanish 
ports, and there condemned with their 
cargoes, in manifest violation of the trea- 
ties subsisting between the two crowns. 

— That notwithstanding the many instan- 

ces made by your Majesty’s ministers at 
the court of Madrid, against this injurious 
treatment, the late and repeated insults of 
the Spaniards upon the persons and pro- 
perties of your Majesty’s subjects, lay your 
- petitioners under the necessity of applying 
again to your Majesty for relief.— That by 
these violent and unjust proceedings of the 

Spaniards, the trade to your Majesty’s 
“plantations in America is rendered very 
precarious; and if any nation is suffered 
. thus to insult the persons of your Majes- 
. ty’s subjects, and plunder them of their 

roperty, your petitioners apprehend, it 
will be attended with such an obstruction 
of that valuable branch of commerce, as 
will be very fatal to the interest of Great 

Britain.—Y our petitioners, therefore, hum- 
ply-pray your Majesty, that your Majesty 
-wil be graciously pleased to procure 
Speedy and ample satisfaction to your sub- 
jects for, the losses they have sustained, 
-and that no. British vessel be detained or 
seized on the high seas by any nation, on 
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any pretext whatsoever; and that - the 
trade to America may be rendered sure 


for the future, by such means. as your 


Majesty in your great wisdom shall think 
t” 

Though this Petition was highly excep- 
tionable, both in point of matter and -de- 
cency, yet his Majesty received and an- 
swered it with the uimost marks of paternal 
goodness, and his secretary of state sent 
fresh orders to Mr. Keene, to repeat his 
instances at the court of Madrid, for their 
relief. Inthe mean while, a committee of 
the privy council sat at Whitehall, and 
suffered the proofs of the losses, which the 
merchants had suffered by the Spaniards. 

This year was distinguished by the fatal, 
calamity of the death of Wilhelmina Caro- 
lina, @ueen Consort of Great Britam, in 
the 55th year of her age.* Her Majesty 


* ‘TI shall close the transactions of the year 
1737, with the itlsess and death of Queen 
Caroline, an event highly disastrous ts -the 
country, to the King, and to sir Robert Wal- 
pole. This illustrious and amiable woman 
hid been for some time in a declining state of 
healih. The disorder under which she had 
Jaboured, and which occasioned her death, was 
a rupture, which, frem motives of delicacy, 
she had communicated only to the mistress of 
the robes, her favourite lady Sundon: she was 
even so imprudent as to cUnceal the cause of 
her illness from the medical men who were 
called in to her relief. This false delicacy, 
which was incompatible with her usyal mag- 
hanitity, was the cause of her death. Fur the 


niedicines which were administered, and the . 


methods takeu, were diametrically opposite to 
those which would bave been adopted, had her 
disorder been known. Judging from the symp- 
toms, and from her own declarations, the phy- 
sicians treated it as the gout in her stomach, 
and administered strong cordials, which aggra- 
vated the malady. When tbe danger became 
su imminent as to render the concealment im- 
possible, it was too Jate. She submitted in vain 
to the most painful operations, and the surgeon 
who performed them declared, thatif he had 
been acquainted with her real situation two days 
sooner, her speedy recovery would have been 
the consequence. 

‘* Although racked with extreme agony, al- 
most without intermission, during twelve days 
and nights, she bore her sufferings not only 
with patience and resignation, but almost with- 
out a groan, maintaining, to the moment of her 
dissolution, serenity, temper, dignity, greatness 
of soul, and an unaffected submission to the 
ways of Providence. In all this melancholy 
scene, she behaved with such mvariable cour- 
tesy to every one about her, that one.of the 
physicians observed, he had never met with a 
similar instance in the whole, course. of his 
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had been for. some days disordered, and’ 


received medicines for the gout in her 
stomach, but the distemper proved to be a 
concealed rupture, which put an end to 
her life on the 20th of November. No 


- princess ever lived more in the love and 


practice. She repeatedly expressed to her at- 
tendants, her grateful sense of their laborious 
watchinys, and distinguished each of them with 
appropriate marks of regard. . 
‘© She recommended her servants, in the most 
affecting and solemn manner, to the king’s fa- 
vour and protection; extended her concern to 
the lowest of them, and was equally warm in 
her solicitude for their welfare ; recounting to 
him the faithfulness of their respective services. 
‘¢ This firmness and resignation were not the 
effect of insensibility or stoical indifference, but 
derived from the strongest exertions of reason 
and religion. 
she was observed: to shed some tears, occa- 
sioned either by the lowness of her spirits, the 
anguish of her sufferings, or by tenderness for 
the despair of her family; she soon, however, 
recovered trom this debility, and resumed her 
accustomed fortitude. Apprehensive that dur- 
ing a painful operation, she had so far forgotten 
herself’ as to use peevish expressions, she re- 
proached herself with having shewn an unbe- 
coming impatience. 
, “She frequently declared that she had made 
it the business of her life to discharge her re- 
ligious and social duties ; she hoped God would 
pardon her intirmities, and accept the sincerity 


of her endeavours, which were always intended 


to promote the king’s honour, and the prospe- 
rity of the nation. She declared that she was 
a hearty weil-wisher to the liberties of the peo- 
pies and that if she had erred in any part of. 

er public conduct, it arose fiom want of judg- 
ment, not from intention. 

‘© A little before she died, she said to the 
physician, ‘ How long can this last?’ and on 
his answering, ‘ Your Majesty will soon be 
‘eased of your pains ;’ she replied, ‘ The 
‘sooner the better.’ She then repeated a 


prayer of her own composing, in which there 


was such a flow of natural eloquence, as de- 
monstrated the vigour ef a great and good 


mind. When her speech began to faulter, and 


she seemed expiring, she desired to be raised 
up in her bed, and fearing that nature would 
not hold out long enough without artificial sup- 
ports, she called to have water sprinkled on her, 


_,and a little afier desired it might be repeated. 


She then, with the greatest composure and pre- 
sence of mind, requested her weeping relations 
to ‘.kneel down and pray for her.” Whilst they 
were reading some. prayers, she exclaimed, 
‘ pray aloud, that 1 may hear ;’ and after the 
Lord’s prayer was concluded, in which she 
joined as well as she could, she said, ‘ So,’ and 


waving her hand, lay down and expired. 


__ & Having already discussed the character of 
the Queen, | shall ouly add a few traits to the 


On the second day of ber illness, . 
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eateem of all who knew her, than she did. 
Her conjugal affection was . exemplary ; 
and her parental was proved by the nu- 


merous virtues which: adorned her off-. 


spring. It was lamented that. the nature 
of the breach between the King and the 


preceding sketch. She was blessed with a na- 
tural serenity and calmness of mind, and often 
expressed her thankfulness te God, that he had 
given her a temper which was not easily, 
ruffled, and which enabled her to support every: 
difficulty. It was truly said of her, that the 
same softness of behaviour and command of 
herself, that appeared in the drawing room, 
went along with her into her pri. ate apart- 
ments, gladdened every body that was about 
her person, accompanied her as well in the gay 
and cheerful seasons ef life, as under the most 
trying circumstances, and did not fail her even 
in the hour of death itself. 

‘¢ One part of her conduct, which reflects the 
highest honour on her memory, was her ma- 
ternal attention to her children, and particularly 
to her daughters, She superintended their 
education, directed their behaviour, formed 
their manners, and tempered her reproofs with 
a mixture of proper severity und kindness, 
which rendered her equally beloved and re- 
spected. : gece 

‘The enemies of queen Caroline have re- 
presented her as being of an unforgiving tem- 
per, and ever reproached her with a waut of 
maternal aifection. It was maliciously sug- | 
gested, that she fomented the misunderstanding - 
between the King and the Prince of Wales ; but 
on the contrary, she exerted her utmost influ- 
ence to abate the petulance of the son, and the 
irvitability of the father. Coce in pasticular, 
when an action of the Prince had been repre- 
sented to the King with malicious aggravation, 
the Queen defended her sou, and good natured- 
ly observed, ‘ Ce_n’est qu’ use indiscretion de 
‘page:’ ’Tis nothing but a youthful frolic. 
The tongue of slander bas even reproached her 
with maiotainirg her implacability to the hour 
of death, and refusing her pardon to the Priuce, 
who had humbly requested to receive her bless- 
ing. To this imputation, Chesterfield alludes 
in a copy of verses, circulated at the time: 

“ Aod unforgiving, unforgiven dies.” 
'* Pope also has consigned to posterity this 
aspersion, in terms of malignant irony : 

** Or teach the melancholy muse to mourn, 

Hang the sad verse on Carolina's urn, 


And hai! her passage to the realms of rest, - 
All parts perform’d, and att her children blest.” 


Iam happy to have it in my power to re- | 
move this stigma from the memory of this 
great princess. She sent her blessing and 
a message of forgiveness to her son, and 
told sir Robert Walpole, that she would have 
seen him with pleasure, but prudence forbad 
the interview, as it might embarrass and_ irrje 
tate the King, - | | 


\ 
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Prince of Wales, did not, in her opinion, 
admit of his receiving in person the last 
testimonies of her affection ; but the man- 


ner of her death, which’ was pious and edi- ' 
ing, sufficiently spoke her at peace with | 


the world. 
But her Majesty was not distinguished 


‘* Her charities were limited only by her re- 
venue; though she avoided all appearance of 
ostentation se “much, that many persons who 
' subsisted by her bounty, were whrolly ignorant 
of their benefactress; and she was so Y liberal 
that her public and private lists, with the occa- 
sional sums sxpeutle d on the sume account, 
amounted w near a fifth part of her whole in- 
come. 

“ Her disposition was so humare and bene- 
sales that the unfortunate in all situations and 

ions were secure of her protection. She 
oa a particular attention to those Roman Ca- 


tholics, whose zeal .in favour of the Pretender . 


had exposed them to the rigour of the laws. 
Several Popish and Jacobite ladies, and parti- 
cularly the duchess of Norfolk, were admitted 
to private conferences. Their representations 
procured liberal supplies of money to many of 
the most indigent. In some instances, she even 
carried her protection to an im politic extreme, 
and in a manner which distressed sir Robert 
Walpole. Archibald earl of Hay, who princi- 
pany managed the affairs of Scotland, having 

en reproached for permitting so large a num- 
ber of Jacobite meeting houses in Edinburgh, 
and in other parts of the kingdom, iy open de- 
fiance of the laws ; acknowledged the fact, and 
exculpated himself, by declaring tlrat he had 
Jaid a scheme for suppressing them before the 
minister, who discouraged his attempt, by ob- 
serving, their friends had a ready access to the 
Queen by the back stairs, aud all his eflorts 
would be defeated. 


“A conspicuous part in’ the character of 


queen Caroline, was her great patronage of 
Jearned men. The protection she afiorded to 
the first Jummaries of the church has been 

slightly mentioned. She distinguished Clarke, 
Hoadly, Butler, Sherlock, Secker, and Pearce, 
with peculiar niarks of regard. ‘Tie gracions 
manner in which she listened to recominenta- 


tions of literary eminence, is well displayed in 


ao anecidoie relating to the cclebrated autor of 


‘The Au logy between Natural and Revealed 
‘ Religion,’ 
Jain, mentioned, in conversation with the Quecn, 
Butler, who was then rector of Stanhope. The 
Queen sz id, she thought he was dead, and 
making enquiries of archbishop Blackburne, if 
he was not dead, his answer was, ‘ no, madam, 
but he is buried? Soon afterwards, without 
solicitation, she appointed him clerk of her 
closet, and he used to attend her every day, 
from seven to nine, in the afternoon. She also 
caused his name to be inserted on the list for a 
vacant bishoprick. 

<s Obscurity, disgrace, and. banishment, were 
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“Capacity and rectitude. 


Secker, while he was king’s chap- . 
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by the private virtues alone. Her royal 
consort, in her, always found a wise and a 
faithful counsellor ; and when she was en- 
trusted, as she often was, with the reins ef 
government, the public was happy under 
her administration. Her natural sagacity 
and talents were improved by reading and 


no sbaacles to her bounty and protection. She 
conferred benefactions on Stephen Duck, who 
from a common labourer, had raised himself 
into notice as a poet. She obtained the pardon 
of Savage, who was condemned to death for 
having committed a murder ina drunken fray, 
in spite of the opposition of his unnatura! mo- 
ther, and supported him with an annual pen- 
sion. She shewed her esteem for the me 

of Milton, by conferring a present on bis 
grand-daughter. She obtained the recal of 
lord Lansdowne, and of Carte, the non-jurin 
historian, who had both been obliged to aiscout 
for suspected principles. 

‘‘ Words cannot sufficiently express the sen- 
sibility and affection of George the Second du- 
ring her illness, and his regret for her loss. 
He watched by her bed-side with unabated 
attention, and could scarcely be prevailed on to 
take any rest, till she expired. 

‘¢ As soon as the first emotions of gr ief had 
subsided, he loved to talk of his departed 
Queen, recounted her virtues, and considered 
how she would have acted on occasions of 
difficulty. He continued the salaries of all the 
officers and nominal servants who were not 
taken into his own household, and commanded 
a list of her numerous bencfactions to be laid 
betore him; saying it was his intention, 
that nobody ‘should be a sufferer besides him- 
self. 

‘On her death bed, the queen testificd her 
approbation of sir Rohert Walpole’s measures, 
and the high opinion she entertained of his 
Turning to the mi- 
nister, who with the king was standing by her 
bed- side, she said to him, ‘Thepe you 1 will ne- 
ver desert the King, but continue to serve him 
with your usual fidelity ;? and pointing to the 
King, she added, * ] recommend his Majesty to 
you.’ The King said nothing, and the minis- 
ter was alarmed, “lest this mode of making him 
of more consequence than the King, micht 
awaken jealousy, and be the cause of ‘his 
disgrace. But these appr nena were un- 
founded. 

‘¢ The King was so affected with the Queen's 
death, that for a long time after that melan- 
choly, event, he could not see sir Rebert Wal- 
pole without bursting into tears. About a 
fortnight afterwards, the King shewed him an 
intercepted letter, in which tt was observed 
that as the Queen was dead, the minister would 
lose his sole protector. ‘ It is false,’ said he, 
good naturedly, ‘ you remember that on: her - 
death-bed the queen recommended me to 
you.’”? Coxe’s Mecoirs of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. 


= 
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- conversing with the most eminent philoso- { ruption from me, upon any account what-, 


phers and authors of the age, and she had 
made so great a progress in literature, that 
she became an umpire in one of the most 
abstruse points of ‘metaphysical reasoning 
that ever was agitated; the doctrine of 
free will and fatality, as disputed between 
Mr. Leibnitz and doctor Clarke. This 
turn for letters had so happy an effect, that 
the ingenious were always sure of her pa- 
tronage; and through that, the bench of 
bishops was filled up with prelates, emi- 
nent for learning and moderation. 

His Majesty for .some time was incon- 
solable for his loss, and never was there a 
more universal and sincere mourning, than 
appeared upon this melancholy occasion ; 
nothing being wanting that could testify 
the concern of the public. Her body was 
deposited with the proper funeral ceremo- 
nies, in @ new vault in Henry the 7th’s 
chapel.* 


FOURTH SESSION 
OF THE 


EIGHTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, . 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
ston.] January 24, 1758. The King 
opened the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 


«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen,,. ; 

“ Thave calied you together for the ne- 
cessary dispatch of the public business ; 
which I hope will be carried on with that 
prudence and expedition which becomes 
the wisdom of parliament. 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the Hlouse of Commons, 

‘¢ T have ordered. the Estimates for the 
service of the current year, to be laid be- 
fore you: and the readiness which I have 
always found in you, to make the neces- 
sary provisions for the honour, peace, and 
security, of my crown and kingdoms, leaves 
me no room to doubt of the sume zeal, af- 
fection, and due regard, for the support of 
my government and the public safety. 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘©T hope you are met together in a dis- 
position to lay aside all hests and animosi- 
ties which may unnecessarily protract this 
session. I am determined that the affairs 
of the public shall suffer no delay or inter- 


* Tindal. 


soever.’’ 2 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.) The 
Lords agreed upon the following Address 
of Thanks: - 

‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign, i of 

““We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty our unfeigned 
thanks for your most gracious Speech 
from the throne. > 

‘It is with the greatest humility we 
take this first opportunity of approaching 
your royal person, to lament the irrepara- 
ble loss, sustained by your Majesty and 
these kingdoms, in the death of that exe 
cellent princess, our late most gracious 
Queen; and with hearts overwhelmed 
with grief, to condole with your Majesty, 
on this melancholy and solemn occasion. 

“To indulge ourselves in_ reflecting 
upon the many great and amiable qualities, . 
which distinguished her shining character, 
and conspired to form the greatest queen, 
the most endearing consort, and the best 
parent, that ever made a prince, a peor? 
and a royal family happy, would only serve 
to aggravate your Sen Aer Be just grief, and 
make those wounds bleed afresh, which it 
is our interest, and shall be our endeavour, 
to heal. For if the remembrance of. the 
blessings we enjoyed, from the happy ef= 
fects of her never-to-be-forgotten virtues, 
adds so much to the general affliction, how 
deep a sense must it strike into the breast 
of your Majesty, the immediate and daily 
witness of her inestimable accomplish- 
ments ! a>. 

‘s At the same time that we presume to 
lay these imperfect expressions of our real 
sorrow at your royal feet, we cannot but 
bless God for the preservation of your 
Majesty’s most precious life, on which the 
weliare and happiness of these kingdoms » 
do in so great a measure depend ; humbly 
beseeching your Majesty, under this se- - 
vere misfortune, so to moderate your 
grief, as not to endanger a health of such 
infinite importance to all your people, and 
to exert that princely fortitude of mind, 
which alone can revive our disconsolate 
spirits; and, by lessening your Majesty’s 
grief, aleviate that of your ‘faithful sub-: 


AY 


jects. | 


Your Majesty’s gracious declaration, 
that the affairs of the public shall suffer no- __ 
delay or interruption from you, on any’ 


account whatsoever, is a-fresh instance: of 
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your Majesty’s making the welfare of 
your people, your first care in all circume 
_ stances, and under all trials ; and must be 
the strongest inducement to us, if any 
were wanting, to lay aside all heats and 
. animosities. As your Majesty has always 
founded the glory of your reign, in pre- 
serving the religious and civil rights of 
-, your people,.and steadily pursuing their 
_.prosperity and happiness; so we, in re- 
urn, place our great security under God, 
_. for those invaluable blessings, in the safety 
of your age Fe most sacred person and 
‘government, which we will always support 
to the utmost of our power, excited by all 
the ties of duty and gratitude, to persevere 
_ with unalterable. zeal and affection in our 
loyalty to your. Majesty, and an. unshaken 
- regard to the honour and dignity of your 
_erown.” — 


-. . The. King’s. Answer.] His Majesty’s 
. Answer was as follows : 
(i! & My Lords, ee eee 
© | thank you for this dutiful Address, 
. aad for your zeal. for my person and go- 
_vernment.. The. affectionate manner. in 
which you express the just sense. you have 
of my great loss, gives me the most accept- 
- able proof of your real concern for me and 
my family.”’. feos & xe ey 


.. Debate in the Commons on. the Address 
Of Thanks.]. The Commons being re- 
turned to their House, hog gf 
Mr. Henry Fox stood up, and intro- 
‘duced his mction for an Address of Thanks, 
in the following manner: ~ ——- 


Sir; It has been always the custom of 


-this House, at. the beginning of every ses- 
sion of parliament, to return his Majesty 
our thanks for his Speech from the throne ; 

- but, the severe stroke, which not only his 
i le eet royal family, but all the 

_Bation have received since our last meet- 

: ing, in the death of the Queen, requires, 
that on this occasion our thanks to his 

_. Majesty for his most gracious assurances, 
» should be attended with our condolance 

-for his unexpressible loss. A loss, Sir, 

which, I flatter myself, I read .in the eyes 

,o0f every. gentleman who hears me, and 
which must be regretted by every subject 

_in the kingdom, who. retains in his breast 


_ one spark of loyalty and gratitude—Gen- | 
wyn, jun.; upon which, 


tlemen cannot miss to observe, that if his 
Majesty has expressed himself on this oc- 
. casion with more brevity than usual, it is 


_ owing. to the remembrance of a. Princess | 


~« 


— 
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who endeared herself in every relation of 
life, either as a consort, a mother, or a 
Queen. And though her death, Sir, is an 
afflicting dispensation to al] the nation, yet 
we cannot suppose that any of us can feel 
it so deeply as the royal breast, which, 
while she was alive, she so much eased of 
the toils of government by her counsels, 
which never had any other tendency than 
to promote his honour by: promoting the 
happiness of his people. . Of this, Sir, we 
had many late instances, especially when 
the sovereign power, in the absence of her 
royal consort, was delegated into her 
hands. On that occasion, Sir, we may all 
remember with what moderation she go- 
verned, with what cheerfulness she re- 
warded, and with what reluctance she pu- 
nished ; though the prudence of her mea- 
sures rendered the exercise of this last 
and most ungrateful branch of the royal 
prerogative, but seldom necessary. ‘There- 
fore, Sir, however some amongst us may 
differ in particular views and interests, I 
hope we shall all unite in paying a debt of 
gratitude to the memory of the best of 
princesses, as well as of duty to the best 
ofkings. Imove, therefore, That this House 
should resolve, ‘* That an humble Addregs 
be presented to his Majesty; to return 
his Majesty the thanks of this House for 
his most gracious Speech from the throne; 
to condole with his Majesty on his, and 


the nation’s irreparable loss, by the death 


of her late Majesty, and to assure his Ma- 
jesty, that this House does ‘always take 
part in every thing that nearly concerns 
and affects him, and will endeavour to 


| soften every care that may approach him; 


to assure his Majesty, that we will care- 
fully avoid all heats and animosities ; that 
we will readily and effectually raise the 
supplies necessary for the service of the 
current year; and, as we are truly sensible 
of the regard his Majesty has alway 

shewn to the liberties and privileges of fis 


‘subjects, that we will, as becomes the re- 


presentatives of a grateful people, lose no 
occasion of testifying our affection and zeal 
for the support of his government, and the 
preservation of our excellent constitution ; 


_and farther, to beseech his Majesty to be 


careful of his sacred and inestimable life, 


on which the happiness of his family and 
his people so immediately depends.” '  ~ 


his motion was seconded by Mr. Sel- 


Mr. Shippen’ 
purpose: —~ 


spoke to the. fullowing 
a i ; 
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Sir ; It would be very unbecoming any 
gentleman in this House, to oppose the 
motion made by the honourable gentleman 
who spoke last. For my own part, Sir, I 
have so deep a sense of the loss we all sus- 


tain by the death of that incomparable 


princess, that 1 think no expressions of 
gratitude or sorrow can do more than jus- 
tice to her character. Thus much, Sir, I 
speak as a subject of his Majesty : I shall 
now beg leave to trouble you with a few 


words, as one who has the honour to sit in 
- this ‘'House.—Speeches from the throne, 


Sir, have often, in my. time, been looked 
upon as expressing the sense of the minis- 
try, rather than that of the Prince. For 
which reason there have been many in- 


stances wherein this House has taken the 


liberty to debate on every sentence of such 
speeches I do not indeed athirm that the 
Specch now to be considered is drawn up to 
serve any privateministerial ends ; butthink 
that, in our Address of Thanks, we ought 
to. go no greater lengths than the géneral 
expressions in the speech require. I am, 


Sir, confirmed in this opinion from former 


instances, wherein I have known that too 
warm an Address from this House has 
been looked upon by the ministry as an 
approbation, not aly of their past, but 

eir present and future measures. I have 
known, Sir, a minister, when any part of 
his conduct was objected to, tell gentle- 
men; ‘ Did you not give the crown all the 
assurances possible, that you were perfectly 
satisfied with the measures taken by the 
govern nent Did not you return an Ad- 

ress of Thanks, and express your resolu- 
tion to concur with his Majesty in every 
step he should take for the welfare and se- 
curity of the government ?’’ I say, Sir, 
such speeches as these have formerly been 
made by ministers, and gentlemen have 
found themselves very much embarrassed 


by the fine words and fair promises inserted 


in their Address. Therefore, Sir, I think it 
not improper, as his Majesty has not been 
to inform us of the situation of af- 
airs, to suspend our approbation of any 
measures that may have been taken since 
last session. When they come to be laid 
before us in a regular manner, let us then 
approve them, if they are right measures ; 
but let.us not by an over-forward zeal pre- 
clude.ourselves from the liberty of object- 
ing to them, if they are wrong ones. Some 
of them, Sir, may very soon come under 


‘our .censidearation ;. for I .believe no gen- 


tleman here is ignorant, that our mer- 
chants have of late made very strang ap- 
{ VOL. X. } : 


\ 


- on the Address-of Thanks. 
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plications to the ‘government fora redress 
of the injuries they have suffered by the 
Spanish Depredations.' This affair may 
very probably come before us, in this ses- 
sion; and then, Sir, I hope we shall have 
a fair opportunity of doing justice to the 
zeal of the administration for the honour 
and interest of the kingdom. Besides, 
Sir, this last Speech from the throne being, 
as the honourable gentleman ipevel. 
shorter than usual, we can learn nothing 
from it concerning the state of our affairs, 
with respect to the other en of Eu- 
rope; we know nothing o 


sion, for securing the balance of power, 
and for preventing our aspiring neighbours 
of France from becoming too formidable, 
and from risiag by the depression of the 
emperor. And here, Sir, I must beg leave 
to take notice, that if ever the sentiments 
of those without doors are to have any 
weight in this House, we have on this oc- 


casion the strongest reason for: our being 


cautious, how we do any thing that may 
look like an approbation of our late mea- 
sures; for wherever I have happened to be 
since we last met, 1 have heard them uh- 
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the many ne-— 
gotiations’ set on foot, since our last ses-- 


animously condemned. But be that as it 


will, when these and the like points come 
under our consideration, if it shall appear 
that our ministers have acted.a part be» 


coming the dignity, and consistent with. 


the welfare of this nation, I shalt very rea- 
dily consent to our making them as ample 


acknowledgments as their. conduct de- | 
serves ; but till this appears, it is my hum- 


ble opinion, that we ought not to be lavish 
of our compliments, but leave ourselves at 
liberty to object or approve, according as 
truth, justice, and the public good shall 
direct. a 


Mr. Watkin Williams Wynn spoke next: 
Sir; I cannot but own myself to be en- 


~~ 


tirely of the opinion of my hon: friend who | 
spoke last. As speeches from the throne | 


have been taken for the sense of: the mti- 
nistry, too lavish addresses from this House 
have been regarded rather as incense to 
the minister, than a just acknowledgment 
to the sovereign. But, Sir, I hope we 
shall always look upon ourselves as the 
trustees of the people, and endeavour to 
speak their sense in our addresses, as well 
as act for their interests in out proceéd- 
ings. ‘Though’ the expressions, Sir, pro- 
posed to be inserted in this Address, ‘ that 


“we will carefully avoid all heats and ani- 
mosities,’ is to be sure; a ‘very~proper part - 


[2B] 


‘ 


a 
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of aresolation of this nature, and what Iam. 


persuaded evéry gentleman will. willingly 
agtee to;. yet there have been instances, 
Sir, when from as well guarded expres- 
sions ministers have taken occasion to 
attempt the ‘subversion of that liberty of 
debate, and freedom of speech, which 
ought to distinguish the representatives of 
a free people: Amongst such a people, 
‘Sir, an opposition always must, and per- 
haps it is their happiness that it does, exist. 
And, Sir, though it is to be wished that 
heats and animosities were banished from 
all opposition, yet I am afraid while men 
have diferent passions, different ‘interests, 
and different views, this can scarcely be 
effected. The granting necessary Supplies 
for the current. year, Sir, is what seems 
very reasonable and indispensable in a 
House of Commons.- But, Sir, I believe 


there are instances when, in former reigns, 


the Commons have refused to grant a shil- 
ling for the services of the current year, 
till they were sure the money granted for 
the seryices of the preceding had been 
properly applied. Besides, Sir, the true 
old parliarnehtary method of proceeding, 
_ was not immediately to. vote an Address 
of Thanks fer every thing the minister had 
done during the’intérmediate time, right 
or wrong, but to appoint a day for exa- 
mining the griévances of the nation ; and 
. redress of these was always insisted on be- 
fere any Supplies were granted. No House 
of Cemmons had ever greater reason than 
wé, have to be frugal of the public money, 
and to enquire in whet manner it has been 
applied. “We have already. granted to his 
Majesty, sums. sufficient to have enabled 
the ministry to put the nation into such a 
sifyation, that ake might. have nothing to 
fear from any enemies either at home or 
abroad; and consequently to have dimi- 
nished thé taxes, and eased the people of 
some pan of the unsupportable load of 
debt. they now lie under. If, upon en- 
quiry, it shall appear that they have acted 
in this manner; if it shall appear that the 
people have so much as a prospect of re- 
ief from their present pressures, I shall 
think the sums we have already granted, 
not only well bestowed, but shall concur 
with any motion that may be made for our 
granting the like in time to come. But, 
ir, notwithstanding the sums we have al- 
ready granted, if the public debt, instead 
of being diminished, is daily increasing, if 
it shall appear that any. part of it has been 


applied in promoting the arts of: corrup- |, 


tign, and betraying the nation; I think it 
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is our duty to put a stop to ahy such grants 
for the future. In.the medn time, Sir, 1 


am as forward as any gentleman here, that. 


we should condole with his Majesty on the. 


irreparable loss of the late Queen, and that 


we express our resolution of losing no oc- 
casion of testifying our zeal for the support, 
of his government, and the preservation of 
our excellent constitution; nay, of our 
going the greatest lengths for securing the . 
crown in his Majesty’s person and family. 
But, Sir, give me leave to say, that the 
readiest way to make these engagements 
good, is by reserving to ourselves a right 
of enquiring into any misapplication that — 
al have been made of the public money. 
and credit, and by determining to let the 
world see that we are resolved to do as 
much as lics in our power for making his 
Majesty the sovereign of a great, a happy. 
and an uncorrupted people. 7 


Sir William Yonge said : 


‘Sir; I really thought that the terms in 
which the honourable gentleman who spoke : 
first, proposed we should address his Ma-_ 
jesty, were so decent, and so expressive of . 
our veneration for.the memory of the late: 
Queen, as well as of our. affection for his - 
Majesty’s person and. his illustrious family, 
that they were unexceptionable. There- 
fore, I am surprised, that gentlemen should: 
take occasion from them, to. throw out any. 
insinuations against the present adminis« 
tration; because, perhaps, there have been 
corrupt administrations in former times. 
When gentlemen seem to. doubt, if we. 
should assure his Majesty, that we will- 
readily and effectually raise the supplies . 
necc for his Majesty’s service, because. 
the public money has been formerly misa 
plied, they may doubt, whether we should . 
condole with.his Majesty on the death of 
his royal consort; because there have. 
been Queens, whose loss the nation had na., 
reason to regret. If there has been any, 
misapplication of the public money, Sir, it . 
will be time enough for gentlemen to pro}.' 
duce their objections, when. the Bills fon, 
providing for the supplies -of. the. curzeng.. 
year come under our consideratien :. Bats. 
Sir, I can, by no means, think that. this is a, 
time for starting these objectipns,: ep: the.. 
very first day of a session, and igmediately .; 

fter his Majesty has recammended, unani- 
mity in our proceedings from. the-throne, i 
If it shall appear, Sir, that. any demaands:: 
that shall be then made, are-unneressary9"} 
gentlemen are not precluded by. the terme. : 


of the Address, now-proposéd, from start . 
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ang their difficulties; because, by it, we 
enly promise to grant such supplies as 
shall be neceSsary. I shall make no doubt 
but the two. honourable gentlemen who 
spoke last, have lived under a very corrupt 
and very dangerous administration in this 
nation ; an administration, that by a scan- 
dalous abuse of their sovereign’s power, 
must have sunk us in the esteem of all na- 
tions abroad, and entailed superstition and 
slavery on us at home, had not Providence 
and the counsels of a subsequent adminis- 
tration mterposed. But, Sir, till the ho-. 
rrourable gentlemen shall prove that we 
are now in the same despicable circum- 
stances, I think there can be no objection 
to our resolving upon an Address in the 
terms proposed by the hon. gentleman 
who made the motion. 


The Commons’? Address of Thanks.] 


The following Address was then 


agreed 


‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign; . 


- We your Majesty’s most ‘dutiful and. 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great. 
Britain in parliament assembled, beg leave’ 


to return our most ‘humble ahd grateful 


Thanks for your Majesty’s most gracious 


h from the throne: 


“To speak our utmost senge of the. 
= eh loss your Majesty and these king-. 
oms have lately sustained, would be to 


revive and aggravate, what we wish to al- 
leviate and dispel; but we hope your Ma- 


jesty will pardon the intrusion of our’ sin-_ 
eere condelance, when you reflect on the - 


double duty, by which we are bound, as 


affectionate subjects to your Majesty, and 
as representatives of the people of Great 


ritain, not to pass over in silence this ob- 
ject of your distress, and their universal 
mourning. - 

** When we. reflect on the amiable pri- 
vate character of that great princess, on her 
personal and domestic merit, as an indul- 
gent and instructive parent, a mild and 
eon mistress; of, with regard to your 

ajesty, as uniting in one all the different: 
characters of the most pleasing as well as 
CGtistant companion ; the most able as well: 
as the most faithful friend; the most tender 
as well as the most observant wife; when 
we reflect ott these circumstances, we mourn 
her loss, asthe greatest with which your Ma- 
oy and your royal house could have 

en afflicted: but when we turn our 
thoughts to her great and public virtues, 
her love of justice, her attachment to the 
laws and principles of this.wise and happy. 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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constitution, her extensive Charities, her 
boundless benevolence, her succour to dis- 
tress, her favour to mérit, her lenity to all. 
When we consider these parts of her high 
character, it is no longer for particular and 
personal causes that we grieve ; it is a na- 
tional loss we lament. _ , 

«If a due submission to superior au- 
thority, dnd a ‘due exercise of power, 
when committed to her hands, are the 
strongest marks of excellence in both parts 
of government ; and if these justly claim 
pe and adniiration ; how ‘can we suf- 

ciently praise or admire her conduct, 
either in the presence or absence of your 
Majesty? In the first we saw the most 
constant compliance with your will ; in the 
last, the true representation of him, with 
whosé delegated authority she was vested ; 
for all her acts were great, and wise, and 
good; alternately we beheld her submis- 


sion in this character, and felt her miid- 


ness in the other; and great as the dis- 
tance may seem from command to subjec. 
tion, the transition to her was easy, whose 
abilities were equal to any situation, and 
whose temper could conform to all; as ree 
signet to the duties of a queen consort, as 
capable of the high office of guardian of 
the reatm; as ready to submit, as able to 
command, ‘and équally an example to. all 
sovereigns, wlien she ruled, and to all sub- 
jécts, when she. obeyed. | en 
. © And though your Majesty’s just ang 
great concern on this occasion, would per- 
haps receive no extenuation from the coimn- 
fort your faithful Commons might vainly 
try to administer ; yet, that oghine ma 

be wanting on our, parts, which mgy contri- — 
bute to the making your Majesty’s govern- 
ment (the source of. our prosperity) as 
easy to yourself, as it has ever been to 
your subjects; we do assure your Majes- 
ty, that we will not only carefully avoid 
all heats and animosities, but will, with the © 
greatest readiness, effectually raise the © 
supplies necessary for the service of the 
current year; and, with a zeal and af-~ 
fection becoming the representatives of 

a grateful people, make all necessary 
provisions for the honour, peace, and 
security of your crgwn and kingdoms ; 
demonstrating to all the world, that the: 
support of your Majesty’s government, 
and the public safety, are constantly our 
care; and that we desire nothing more 
than the preservation of our wise and ex- 
cellent constitution in the same happy, 
firm, and envied situation, in whjch it was 
delivered cown to us from ‘our ancestors 
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and your ‘Majesty’s great’ predeces- . 


sors. - 3 : / 

’ But whilst by these means we endea- 
vout to prevent any additional disquiet 
from approaching your royal person, we 
must beg leave to lay again before your 
Majesty the anxious grief of your whole 
people, together with their, most humble 
and earnest wishes, that your Majesty’s 
known resolutidn ‘may aid time, in alleviat- 
ing your sorrow for that loss, which now 
thing can repair, and in restoring to your 
Majesty that tranquillity of mind, which 
can alone free us from the most solicitous 
fears for a ‘life, on which the happiness of 
your royal family, and of this afflicted na- 
tion, so immediately depends.” * 

. Fhe King’s Answer.| The King’s An: 
_ swer was as follows: ==> — | 

* -4¢ Gentlemen, | : : 
““-Treturn you my thanks for this duti- 
_fatand very affectionate Address: I am so 
sensibly toached by this convincing proof 
of your particular regard to me, that I dm 
not able, in this distress, to command my+ 
self sufficiently to express the just sense I 
have of your affection and concern for me 
upon this occasion.” 


|. Debate in: the Commons on the Reduc- 
tion of the: Army.] Feb. 3. Sir Charles 
Turner being in the chair, in the Commit- 
tee of the whole House, to whom it was 
referred to consider further of the Supply 
granted to his Majesty, it was moved, 
sé That the number of effective men to be 
ge for guards and garrisons in Great 
ritain, and for Guernsey and Jersey, for 
the year 1738, be, (including! ,815 invalids, 
and 555 men, which the six independant 
companies consist of, for the service of the 
Highlands ) 17,704 men; commission and 
non-commission officers included.”? This 
being objected to, a debate ensued, . 


_ Mr. Geo ge Barclay spoke to the fol- 
lowing purport ; 


“Sir ;—It is very extraordinary, that a 
resolution lke this should be offered to 
the Committee, after the multiplicity of 


other measures that have been lately car- 
ried on with almost every court in Europe. 
I''believe, Sir, there is not:a man in the. 
nation, except those who are under the 
direction and influence of the ministry, or 
in the ‘secret of affairs themselves, which I 
hope never to be, but expected, after we 
bad been so long amused with the fine 
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‘effects that our. pacific!:measures were to. 


st6" 


produce, that they at-least .would be at-. 
tended witha reduction of the numerous; 


forces..that are now:-on: foot: ‘but so far: 
from that, Sir, an ‘addition, it seems, in- 


instead of a reduction,:is to take place. 
For my own part, I never was at pains to 
enquire what the proper immber to be res 
duced is, because I own very-frankly, that , 
I have always been against any Standing: 


Army in time of peace, as a thing ane. 


known to the laws and constitution of Brie. 


tain, and destructive to the liberty of her: 
Subjects. 


Such, Sir, was always. the lan~ 
guage of this House, while we had a go- 
vernment which understood. how. to make 


the nation formidable abroad, by preserv- 
ing to the Prince on the throne the love: 
and affection of his subjectsat home. _ But« 


this, Sir, is an art that seems to have been 
lost in Great Britain: but if our mimistry: 


have lost the art of making themselves-be-' 
‘loved, they seem resolved to make theme. 


selves feared by. the people. =. 00: 
I ‘have heard it said,: Sir, that if we:deo' 


not keep up a standing-army, every thing: 


must run into confusion.. Sir, I am one o€ 
those who think that a standing-army i 
worse than the worst confusion; : and:ii 


order is to be preserved amongst: usi by a: 


standing-army, 1 could.wish that things 


-were to run iato confusion, because out of 


confusion order might arise. Therefore, 
Sir, Iam. absolutely : against :the present: 
motion: But if gentlemen who have con+ 
sidered the thing perhaps more than I have 
done, ‘shall progose a. number which may 


‘not be: dangerous to.the liberties of the 


people, I shall not be against the motion. ; 
_Mr. William Hay* spoke to the follow- 
ing effect: | be es hee oe 
Sir; Gentlemen, when they talk of 
negotiations and treaties, speak as if a mi- 
nister were to be as sure of the success of; 
the event which depends upon various-and, 
impossible-to-be-foreseen aceidents, as he. 


could be of a mathematical : proposition. 
Tamas much against a minister’s running. 


into an idle, - or an improbable seheme of 
‘Negociation, and against his.amusiag the 
treaties, conventions, negotiations, and | etd : 


* «Mr. Hay was born at Glénburne, Sussex, : 
about 1700, and educated at Headley: sebooal.: 
In 1734, on lord Hardwicke’s promotion, ‘be 
was elected member for Seaford, which he re-- 
presented till his death. He espoused the causa 
of sir Robert Walpole, whom he defended in 
some pamphlets, ‘and by whom he was reward-: 


.ed with the place of commissioner of the Vic-" 
tualling office, He died 19th Jone 1756.-: ‘He: 
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nation with greundless hopes of success, of 


putting it:to unnecessary expences, as any . 
gentleman here. : But, Sir,: ministers are ; 
to answer for the reasonableness, and not | 
‘for the event of their ‘measures ; ‘itis un-. 


just to suppose. them ‘to be endued with 
the spirit: of prophecy,’ so as to foreseé 
cantingencies, to prevent deaths, er guard 

_ against. every accident that may happen; 
and ‘I betieve, Sir, if-wedo not suppose 
this, and if we coolly and: impartially exa- 
mine the conditet of our ministry for some 
years. past, we shall find they: have acted 
as prudent’ and as-rational a part, as the 
"-wivest mihisters the hon. gentleman can 
Instance in oe of our history. .. Sir, 
if the hon. gentieman will engage to shew 
me one step made by the administration 
that has been unsuccessful purely from the 
fault of our ministers, I will engage to shew 
him three in any other reign that he shall 
be pleased to: pitch upon. So that, Sir, 
unless gentlemen come to the point, and 
instance some particular: part of eonduct 
that is blameable in: our ministry, all these 
loose general reflections must go. for no- 
thing ; ‘because’ they may ‘be ‘equally ap- 
plied‘to a good, a bad; or an indifferent 
ministry. But, Sir, I own this a deviation 
from the present: question, which is, whe- 
ther the number moved for, is: the number 
gas te be kept up:at this juncture? Sir, 
have as little reason as: most gentlemen 

in this House to-wish for the ‘continuance 
of any tax or imposition upon the people : 
{ am sure I may lose, but never can gain 
by it. But I am for-continuing the present 
number of forces, because at present I en- 
joy both my fortune and: mny Liberty ; and 
should we break or reduce our forces to 
the number the hon. gentleman seems to 
wish for, I should not be sure of enjoying 
either of these advantages till next session. 
This, Sir, I speak from the experience I 
daily have of the present temper and dis- 
estan of the people without doors. 
very rank and dégree of our commonalty 
ig 86 tainted with dissatisfaction against 


. 
a 


wrote ‘ Religio Philosophi,’ &c. 2 Trans- 
Jation-of Hawking Browne’s: De Imaiortalitate 
Anime—The Epigrams of Martial modernized, 
S&e.,. besides an Essay on Detormity,.in which 
he. descanted with humour and liveliness on his 
own personal. imperfection, observing, that of 
the 558 members of the Commons’ House, he 
was the only man of: bodily deformity. . His 
son was equally deformed, ,and was cruelly 
put to death by Cossim Ally Kawn, at Patya, 
1762. Hay’s Works- were published. by his 


on the Reductian- of the- Army. 
‘that government under which we. enjoy — 
liberty to as full and great a degree as- any. 
‘people ever did, that I dare. say, were it 
‘ot for our army, we should soon see our 


‘constitution ruined, and this House ren- 
‘dered useless. In this sense it is, Sir, I 
vote for tlre present motion ; because our 
‘army serves at present to.defend both my 
fortune and my liberty : for | dare affirm, © 
‘that no man who enjoys either, can be sure ; 
of them.an hour longer after things go. 
dnto confusion, or after the succession to 
the crown in the present royal family is set 
aside.. I shall not pretend to account to 
the House for this general dissatisfaction 
and degeneracy ; but, Sir, one visible, and. 
I believe, the principal cause of it, is the 
exorbitant liberty, I should rather call it 
licentiousness, of the press. The press, 
Sir, give me leave to add, when it is under. 
proper regulations, is one of the greatest 
advantages of a free people; but when 


prostituted to dissatisfaction, ambition, or. 


revenge, it becomes the nuisance of a go- 
vernment. The last,. Sir, happens to be 
the present state of the liberty of the press 
in Great Britain ; no rank or character has. 
been secure from the invenomed attacks: 
of the pretended friends to liberty ; and . 
Sir, as no people in the world are fonder 


of being acquainted with the politics of 


their country than. ours are, it requires no 
uncommon strength of parts or genius to 
debauch them into a bad opimion of the best — 
prince or minister that ever was; it is but 
telling them, ‘ You are the judges of the 
conduct of the administration; it is you 
that furnish the expences of our ficets and 
armies, and therefore the ministry ought 
not to make one step without your con- 
currence and advice.’ Sir, there is not a 
shopkeeper, nay not a porter in the streets. 
who does not understand these argumeits, 
who does not think himself qualified to be 


| @ minister of state, and that he has as good — 


a title to judge of the measures of the go- | 
vernment, as any gentleman in this House, 
or all the gentlemen taken together. ua 
man who flatters the vanity of a mob, will 


: always have that mob on his side. This, 


Sir, seems to be the true, and. the .only 
merit of all the scribblers against the go- 


-vernment: and if the people fecl any in- 


conveniency from the number of forces 


kept up, it is owing to them; for both 
prudence and necessity oblige the govern- 


ment not to part with their present force, 
for these writers have but too good success . 


_in.. poisoning the minds of the people: I 


dslughter, 2 vels. 419, 1794.” : Lampriere..i | say, Sir, necessity obliges usto it; tor if 
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you’ continue the liberty of the press, so. 
as to protect every scribbler, who perhaps 
is hired to spirit up the people against their 
governors, there is a necessity that you 
should continue your army. 
am far from insinuating as if we were in 
any danger from the liberty of the press: 
no, it is the licentiousness of the authors, 
and not the liberty of the press that we are 
to dread ; and till such time as some effec- 
tual stop is put to that licentiousness, I 
shall be against making any reduction of 
our forces. _ | : . 


Mr. Shippen next spoke thus : 
Sir; The hon. gentleman who spoke 


first for the motion, has indced made: 


the best excuse for the ministry that can 
be made; ministers are but men, some- 
times weak men; and though it would be 
unjust to suppose them endued with a 
' spirit of prophecy, yet, I think they should 


at least be possessed of a tolerable share of : 
prudence. I should not indeed wonder if. 


one or two measures went wrong upon a 
minister’s hand, through unavoidable ac- 
cidents ; yet, I think it strange that every 
measure should go wrong, that not one of 
the numerous expedients that have been 
set on foot for securing the tranquillity of 
Europe, or providing for the security of 
Great Britain, should prove effectual... Sir, 
I own that gives me strong apprehensions 
of what I am not inclined to express on 
this occasion. I own that, with the hon. 
gentleman who spoke first on this motion, 


I was apt to think that the round of nego- 


tidtions and treaties we have been carry- 
ing on for these ten or twelve years past 
with all the powers in Europe, might have 
aaa us at least some respite from a 

urden which our forefathers never knew : 


IT mean, Sir, that of a standing-army ; I 


call it a standing-army, because it has con- 
tinued for these many years, and we have 
always been told the same things over and 
over again, as reasons why it is continued. 
I have, during many years, told the House 
every session that we should have a return 


of the very same feagoris next session ; but. 


ntlemen never seemed to believe me, 

ough they have hitherto found my words 
but too true. Now, Sir, as the same 
causes have subsisted for about these forty 
years, without being any worse for the 
wearing, I am apt to think they may sub- 
sist forty years longer; and while the same 
causes subsist, the same effects must: fol- 
low; so that in reality a standing army 
way. be thought ag much a part of. our 
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constitution, as the most lawfal preroga- 
tive, or privilege, which either prince. er: 
people can.claim. But, Sir, though even 
the gentlemen who gre moet conversant in: 
ublic affairs, will, I believe, be puzzled. te 
nd out one new argument in favour ef a 
standing army, yet there is nothing easier - 
than to bring twenty against it. The rear 
son of this, Sir, is because it produces but 
one single good, which is the security of 
the adminjstration; but it begets many 
inconveniencies, two of which are the im- 
poverishing the people, and the increase of 


| taxes. 


And here give me leave to say, Sir, that - 
no ee can give more melancholy in- 
stances of the ettects of a miljtary force 
than England can. The very army which. 
was raised by the parliament ia defence of 
the subjects, against some encroachments 
made by Charles 1, upon their lberties, 
afterwards gave law to the parliament its 
self, turned its members out of doors, rased 
our constitution.to the foundation, and 
brought that unhappy prince to the block. - 
This catastrophe, Sir, was not owing to the - 
people; for of them, nine parts in ten 
were well affected to the person and cause 
of the king, but to their army, which, like - 
other wild beasts, turned upon and de- 
stroyed their keepers. After the restora+ 
tion of the royal family, the prince then 
upon the throne rgised a few guards, which 
never swelled to above 5,890, and yet so . 
jealous was the nation even of that small 
number, that he could never get his par- 
liament, prostitute as it was, to pass over 
one session without taking notice of them. | 
This, Sir, was the more extraordinary, as 
the parliament was never asked for any 
money for their support, and the money 
which was then raised for the support of . 
the government was nothing when .com- 
pared to the sums that have been granted 
since. The next parliament proved as 
uneasy to him on this head as the former 
had been, and were so distrustful of his 
inteations, that they appointed cammis- 
sioners of their own for applying the mo- 
ney granted for disbanding.them, and it 
was..paid into the chamber of London. 
Nay, Sir, as a further proof of the appre- 
hensions the nation was under froma 
standing army, they came to a resolution, . 
«¢ That the continuance of standing forces —_- 
in this nation, other than the militia, is il- | 
legal, and a great grievance and vexation | 
to the people.” . I have mentioned this 
period of our history, Sir, to shew that 


notwithstanding the venality of that. very. 
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-On this account, Sir, thesé gentlemen 
were branded by some, who then sat in | 
‘the House, with the names of Jacobites 
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reign, the parliament never could be brought 
to concur with what. might-one day over- 
throw beth their ewn and the people’s li. 


berties. - If the nation was then so jealous 
of an incénsiderable number, which did 


Trot. cost pence ought we to consent. 


to. keep-on foot-so'formidable a number as 


18,000? Siz, it-is‘in vain-for any gentle-— 


mari to. say that the army is under the di- 
rection of a wise and-a just sovereign, whg 
wilt never-harbdur. a thought mconsistent 
with the. good: of -his subjects: I am as 
thoroughly. persuaded of his Majesty’s 
personal virtues as any gentleman ; but an 
army, when it-once finds its owm power, 
may very: probably. refuse to take laws, 
even from that very sovereign under whose 
immediate direction they are. 
liament’s army, Sir, was as absolutely un- 


der the direction. of the parliament in’ thé 


time of Charles 1, as any army is now un- 
der. the direction of his Majesty, and yet, 
it is well known, they obeyed orders no: 
longer than they found it convenient for 
themselves. > = 3 
‘Fhe period, Sir, from which we are to 
date the rise of our standing army in Bri- 
tain, is the 9th year of the late king Wil- 


liam, when the parliament granted an arnry | 


of 10,000 men for the service of the cur 
rent year. This was done in considera- 
tion: of the powerful faction, at that time 
subsisting in the kingdom in favour of king 
James. ‘And if ever a standing army can 
be of use at any time, it is at such a junc- 
ture. But nothing, Sir, could make so 
palpable an infraction of the subjects rights, 


as established by the Revolution, go down. | 


‘Though this nation was then blessed with 
a prince that had hazarded every thing to 


free us from oppression and tyranny, and 
therefore eould never-be supposed to have - 


any designs upon our constitution; yet 
many gentlemen, who were friends of the 
Revolution upon principles of liberty, with 
one consent remonstrated against a stand- 
ing army, though but kept up from year 
to year, as subversive of the people’s rights, 
and of the Revolution principles. 
Some I'know, Sir, who appeared early 
for the’ Révolution, were so much de- 
ligated with the sunshine of a court, that 


they: joined in‘all its measures, though 


somie’ of them were found to be directly 
oppesite’ to the principles upon whith the 


Revolution was founded ; but we find that” 
they who were’ ever acknowledged to be 


the sincere well-wishers of that cause for- 
sook them, and could never be brought to 
eoncur with them in any one measure. 


The par- 


-I have sat long enough in this House, to 


and Republicans, two denominations of 


men equally enemies. to the present estab- 


lishment. . But, Sir, there was this differ- 


ence betwixt théir antagonists and them, 
‘that the former never refused to concur 


with any measure proposed by the court, 


and‘ the latter never voted for any step 
that was disliked by-theif country. 


Their late deliverance from a prince, 


who, by means of his army, aimed.at arbi- 


trary power, made them look back with so- 
much horror upon the precipice they had 
just escaped, that there was an express 
proviso against standing armies in times. of 
peace inserted inthe Claimof Right, which 
we may in some measure call the last great 
charter of our liberty. I own that it gives 
me great concern to see gentlemen, who 
have always valued themselves upon tread~ 


ing in the footsteps of those who brought | 


about the Revolution, act a part so incon- 
sistent with the principles of their ances- 
tors, by voting for this question. I know 
a'set of men under a different denomina-. 
tion, who have always been more moderate _ 
in their pretences, but more steady in their 
adherence to these principles. J am not. 


at all inclined to revive any party distinc 


tions; but I will venture to say, Sir, that 
let any man compare the conduct of some 
gentlemen who have affected to pass for 
Whigs, with that of gentlemen who have | 
always been looked upon as Tories, he 
shall find the latter acting a part most 
consistent with the Revolution principles. 
He will find them opposing the crown in 
every encroachment upon the people, and 
inevery infringement of the Claim of Right. 
He will never find them complimenting - 
the crown at the expence of the people, . 
when in post, nor distressing it by oppose’. 


Ing any reasonablé measure when out. 


Can some gentlemen, Sir, who now affect - 
to call themselves Whigs, boast of such an . 
enue a conduct? can they say that , 
times an 

the measures they pursued? or that when~ 
they were in posts, they always acted in,. 
consequence of the poeple pros 
fessed when they were.out? Sir, I believe , 
convince gentlemen, if there. were ocea- . 
sion, of very great inconsistencies in cer-.. 
tain characters, But, Sir, I forbear.it, ber,” 
cause the eyes of some of ‘these gentlemen, . 


seem to‘be now open, and I hope these. - 


distinctions are, in a great measure, ei» 


‘circumstances never influenced . — 


~ 
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, ther entirely abolished or better under- 
~ stood. . , 

As no question, Sir, is of greater im- 
portance, so none has been so frequently 
debated in this House, as the present. Yet 

- I never heard any gentleman make a doubt 
that a standing army in time of peace was 
a@ grievance to the people of Britain. But, 

_ Sir, the Tories always opposed this griev- 

~ance. When his late Majesty had, upon 
the rebellion against him being suppressed, 
for the ease of his subjects, ordered 
10,000 of the troops to be disbanded, I 
remember a particular friend of mine, who 
alwa 
should be inserted in our Address to his 
Majesty on that occasion, ‘“* That nothing 
could more endear his Majesty to all his 
subjects, than the reducing the land forces 
to the old establishment of guards and 
garrisons, as his Majesty found it at his 
accession to the throne.” This, Sir, hap- 
‘pened in the 4th year of his late Majesty’s 
reign, and had the Amendment proposed 
by my friend been agreed to, had his Ma- 
jesty thought fit to have made the pro- 

‘ posed reduction, or, rather, had he been 
_advised by his ministers to have done it, 
and had the military establishment conti- 
nued on that footing till now, we should 

have discharged upwards of twelve mil- 
lions of our national debt, and yet have 

_enabled his ‘Majesty to have made good 

. such engagements with his allies, as tended 

. to secure the public tranquillity. - 

_ .4As to what the hon. gentleman, who 

“spoke last, mentioned with regard to re- 

_Straining the liberty of the press, and con- 
cerning the general depravity that obtains 
among the people, I shall leave him to be 

, answered by other gentlemen, who can do 
it much better than I. But, I agree with 

. the. honourable gentleman ‘so far, as to 

. own that the people are at present very 

, Much dissatisfied: and, as I think, that 

ferment ought to subside gradually, I am 

, willing to give my vote for a larger. num- 

, ber of forces this session, than perhaps I 
may think necessary to. be kept up the 
‘next. I therefo:e move, .That the num- 

_ber of land forces for the service of the 

current year may be 12,000 men. 


~ Lord Noel Somerset * said: | 

Sir ; As the question now before you is 
@ question of such importance, as that 
every gentleman who votes in it, ought 


_ *® From the. London Magazine.. See the 
Preface to the present Volume. | 


” é 


ed for a Tory, proposed that it | 
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thoroughly to understand the nature of 
our constitution, I must .beg leave to ex- 
plain to you what I take to be the true: 
and genuine form of our government, be- 
fore I attempt to give my opinion upon the. 
question. I know there are many gentle- 
men in this House who understand. our: 
constitution better than I can pretend to ; 
I believe every one understands it as well, 
and I hope every one has as great a regard . 
for it: But I think myself obliged to ex-. 
plain to you the notions I have of our con- 
stitution, because most of the arguments, I 
shall make use of in favour of the present 
uestion, are such as naturally flow from | 
these notions; and if I am wrong in any | 
of them, I am sure I cannot utter them in 
a place where I can expect to have them 
corrected with more ability, or with greater 
candour. bo a ar 
Government, Sir, is an evil which the 
perverse nature of some has obliged al] to 
submit to. Mankind, for the sake of pre- 
serving their lives, and the fruits of their 
labour, against the invasions of the wicked . 
and rapacious, have been obliged to form 
themselves into societies, and to promise . 
obedience to the civil magistrate; but that 
which was intended for protecting the 
people of the society, is often made yse 
of for their oppression; and instead of 
being a bridle upon the inclinations of the 


wicked, it often serves to strengthen their 


hands, by tying up those of the innocent. | 
To prevent this fatal effect, many sorts of 
governments have been invented by men, 
all of which may be resolved into these 
three, to wit, the monarchical, the aristo- 
cratical, or the democratical; for every 
form of government must either be a mo- 
narchy, an aristocracy, or a democracy ; . 
or it must be a mixture of some two of . 
these, or of all the. three. . a 
__ By experience, Sir, it has been found, 


‘that when the supreme power is lodged: 


either in-a sole monarch, or in a set. of 


nobles, it often deviates into tyranny ; and 


that when it is lodged ‘in the peaple.in | 
general, there is no possibility of prevent- 
ing it from running into anarchy ;, and the 
next step which follows is commonly.a mp- 
narchical or aristocratical tyranny ; espe- 
cially, ifthe people of the society be ap- 


-: merous, and their dominions extensive. . 


For:this reason many various sorts of mix- — 


tures have been contrived by law-givers ; 
but of all the mixtures that ever were con- . 


trived, that .of an equal mixture of the - 
three, is, I believe, the best, and most . 
lasting. How our ancestors, the Germans, 
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hit upon this, mixture; whether it pro- 
‘ ceeded from‘their experience, or from 
_ their natural sagacity, I shall not- pretend 
"to determine; but, it is certain, that from 
the earliest accounts we have of them, this 
' appears to have been the form of govern- 
_ment generally established among them. 
The supreme power among them was al- 
‘ ways lodged in an assembly of their king 
‘ or general, their nobles or chiefs of fami- 
’ lies, and their people or soldicrs in ge- 


_ great importance were considered and de: 
termined ; the king and nobles proposed 
‘and resolved, and the people consented or 
disapproved. The powers and privileges 
of these three branches of their legislature, 
“were not perhaps so distinctly ascertained 
‘as they are by the present form of our 
constitution; or if they were, no certain 
account of: them has been handed down to 
‘us; but it is plain that the same spirit, 
‘upon which our’ present constitution is 
_foandeid, was the prevailing spirit in their 
‘form of government; and this spirit may 
- be traced from the beginning of our history 
tothisveryday. 
"The spirit I mean, Sir, is'to have in our 
- forni of government ‘such an equal mix- 
‘ture. of the monarchical, aristocratical, 
‘and’ democratical forms of government, 


that each may prove a proper counterpoise - 


‘to the ather, in such a manner, as that all 
~ thesé three constituent powers may con- 
. tinue equal and independant. If they do, 
any one of them may, and always will, be 
‘a guard for our constitution and for our 

people, against the violence and oppression 
“of both, or either of the other two. 


absolute, or if he and his ministers should 
‘ bégin to opptess the people, both this and 
the other House would certainly join toge- 
ther, in gpposing such schemes; if the 
‘other House should begin to set themselves 


_ ‘up as sovereign and‘ arbitrary masters of 


‘our government, the King and this House 


‘would certainly jom’ against them; and if 


‘this House, as perhaps has been the‘case, 
-shguld begin to set ourselves up as mas- 
“ters, ‘the ‘King andthe House of Lords 

‘wotild as Certainly jom against us, and'pro- 
- bably, by iméans ofa dissélution’ and. new 

election “be able td ‘prevent’ every fita 
" donséquence. Again, if'any two of thepe 

branches. of" our legislature, ‘should join 
- togethér in any scheme fot oppressing the 
people, they could not carry their schenie 

° Pre ctuilly irité execution without the con- 
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if 
our king should resolve to make himself 
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trary, that third branch of our legislatare, 
with the assistance of the people, would 


_probably be able not only to disappoint, 


but to punish the authors of sach a scheme. 

Therefore, Sir, while our constitution 
remains entire, while the three constituent. 
parts of our form of government remdin 
equal and independent, our people can 


never be oppressed, nor can a barefaced 


arbitrary. power ever be established. From 


e+ | hence every one may see, ‘that from our 
neral. In this assembly all matters of. 


constitution, considered in’ itself, without 


any undue influence, we can have nothing 


to apprehend; the only danger we are ex- 
posed to, is, that of its dissolution; ahd 
for this reason we ought to consider care- _ 
fully, and guard watchfully against all - 
those methods by which it may be over- 
turned. The only methods by which our 
constitution can be overturned, and con- 
sequently the only evils we’ have to guard 
avainst, 1s lest any one of the branches of - 
our legislature should get the absolute di- 
rection of the other two, and lest any one, 
by a dissolution or ‘discontinuance of the 
other two, should be able to assume to 
itsclf an absolute and arbitrary power. As 
the peter of calling, proroguing, and dis- 
solving-the parliament, is lodged intirely 
in the crown, as the execufion of our laws 


is now more fully and extensively lodged 


in the crown, than it was by the antient 
form of our constitution, and: as ‘his Ma- 
Jesty is provided with a very large revenue 
for life, I cannot think there is the ledst 
danger, that either House of Parliameht 
will become able to prescribe to thé other 
and tothe King ; therefore, we are at pre- 
sent in no danger of either House of Par- 
liament’s ever getting the absolute’ ‘direc. | 
tion of the other two branches of our le- 
gislature, as was once the case in this 
nation. ke ees an: 

But, Sir, that the crown may be able to 


‘get the absolute direction of both Houses 


of Parliament, and may consequently make 
both intirely dependent upon the king, ‘or 


‘rather upon the king’s riinisters, for the 
time being, I must think we are at present 


in some danger: nay, ¥ must say, I think 
we are in -such ‘danger, that I am afraid 
nothing’ preserves ‘us from’ it but his Ma- - 
jesty’s known’ wisdom, : justica,.and  mo- 
deration. I have, ess, -6nch- a ; bad 
opinion of mankind, that I believe the - 
‘generality of them will satrifivé ‘the public 
‘good for their private advantage, often fér 
a very: trifling’: private “advantage, e8- 
Neath ‘when they ‘can do-it, ~ without 

bringing inmmedigte inferhy ind reproach 
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ypon themselves. This, I am sorry to say: 
it, is my opinion of the generality of man- 
kind ; and considering. what vast sums of 
money, and what a vast number of lucra- 
tive posts and employments, of all sorts 
and sizes, the Crown has to bestow yearly, 
and what extensive powers have been put 


into the hands of the Crown, by the many : 


penal laws lately enacted, I am much afraid 
that if his Majesty would allow his minis- 


ters to apply them towards managing and. 
poe votes at, eléctions, or even in: 
arliament, it would soon come to be in 


the power of the Crown to direct both 
Houses of Parliament ; for if the voting at 
elections, or in Parliament, from corrupt 
‘considerations, should: once come ta be 
frequent, the frequenc 


proach, which now so deservedly attends 
sach an infamous practice. | 

_. By such means, Sir, and by such a ge- 
neral depravity, the Crown may acquire a 
decisive influence, if not-the absolute di- 


rection of both Houses of Parliament ; and. 


if it should, our constitution would be 
undone, our government would become an 
absolute: and an. arbitrary tyranny ; it 
would become one of the worst, one of the 


Most oppressive and wicked sorts of ty- 


ranny; because the Crown would be 


obliged to oppress. the people, in order to 


be able ‘to corrupt the electors, that at 
least the outward show of our antient con- 


‘stitution may be kept up. This, I say,. 


Sir, would be our case, ifthe Crown, by 


‘means of posts. and employments, and’ 


other favours it has to bestow, should get 
the absolute direction.of both Houses of 
Parliament ; and every gentleman knows 
hew greatly our army adds to the number 
of those lucrative posts and employments, 
and what an influence the commissions jn 


our army may have upon some of the best | 


families in the kingdom ; a consideration 


that of itself is sufficient to put gentlemen. 


upon their guard against too numerous.a 
- standing army. | 


-But, Sir, with respect to the safety of 


our constitution, this 1s not: the only bad 
effect of keeping up a large standing army. 
Suppose that some future king, for we 
can be in no such danger from the present, 


should. by corrupt means get the absolute . 


direction of both Houses of Parliament, 
_ and that by the same means he should dis- 
appoint the people of obtaining redress 
upon a new election,.what could the people 


then do for vindicating their liberties and 


i) ‘ 
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restoring théir constitution ? They could: 


of the crime. 
‘would’ extenuate the guilt, and the multi-. 
‘tude of criminals would smother that re-_ 
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not propose to do it by any legal means ;° 
they could have no recourse to any thing’ 


but the wtima ratio regum, which“ upon’ 


this occasion I shall beg leave to call the: 
ultima ratio popult. No man could then,’ 
either for the preservation of his life, his- 
liberty, or his estate, put his trust in the 
laws or constitution of his country; he’ 
could put his trust in nothing but the suc- ’ 
cess of his arms; and if the people, upon: 
so just an occasion, should fly to arms, 
what an advantage would the tyrannical ' 
government have over them, by having a‘ 
numerous mercenary. army, well disci-. 
plined, well armed, and ready to march at’ 
an hour’s warning, against any number of” 
the people that should dare to asssemble’ 
in arms, for vindicating the liberties and: 
constitytion of their country. This every ’ 
future government, Sir, will-be sure of’ 


| having, if we shall thus every year, without - 


any apparent necessity, agree to continue’ 
so great a number of forces on foot; be- 

cause then a standing army will soon be 

looked upon as a part of the constitution. 

Gentlemen may exclaim as much as they- 
please against mobs, tumults, and insur- 

rections; I shall grant it as an-unlueky - 
thing fora country to have any such; but: 
it is rather a sign of the government’s : 
wanting wisdom and justice, than of their: 
want of power, because insurrections are ° 
most frequent in the most arbitrary go- 
vernments. Ina free country, an insur-: 
rection may become just and necessary, - 
and if you give your government a power » 


sufficient for suppressing such an insur- 


rection, the same power must necessarily » 


be sufficient for establishing arbitrary ~ 


power ; from that time, perhaps, you may - 
not be troubled with any insurrections: 
among the people; the aly insurrections | 
you are then to dread, are insurrections 


among those slaves, or, if you will, that - 


soldiery which you maintain for holding - 
the people in slavery ; and these insur- 


rections will be as frequent, and as dan- 


ower, as the insur- 
ree people can pos- 


gerous to those .in 
rections among a 
sibly be. 
Let us consider, Sir, that since all our 
military tenures have been annihilated, © 


and our people became altogether unac- — 


customed to military discipline, -and un- 
provided with arms, a much less numerous: 
standing army may now-be sufficient, for 


keeping the people in a slavish subjection, . 


than would have been necessary. for such 


@ purpose. in former. times. 


; the case + 


‘ 
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. have mentioned should happen, if ‘an.am- 
_bitious prince, or wicked minister, -should 


' manage so-as to get, by. corrupt methods, | 
- the absolute direction of both Houses of 


: Parliament, and that there were no method 
-left for vindicating the rights and liberties 
‘of the nation, but by force of arms; give 
-me leave to say, Sir, that by the Revolu- 
;tion principles, it would be very lawful to 
-resist such a government; but if it -had a 
-standing army to support it, they could 
-not be able. And if they should, attempt 
.to do it and fail, every man amongst 
.them would be as liable te be hanged and 
forfeited by law, as those who enter into 
-any plot against the most. just and lawful 
". government ; therefore, it would be ex- 
: tremely ‘dangerous, I believe absolutely 
‘impossible, to carry on any general con- 
‘cert, or to provide arms for such a pur- 
; pose ; and as there is now no great man, 
nor, Ibelieve, any two great men, in the 
:kingdom, who are able to bring any con- 
siderable number of armed men into the 


: field, without a previous concert for that | 
. purpose among a great number of persons, ° 


therefore it will always be easy for our 
government, with a small number of re- 
-gular troops, to crush any insurrection 
‘before it can come to ahead; whereas, 
whilst our military tenures continued, any 


-two or three of our great men joining te-. 


-gether could, without any previous pre- 
-paration, or communicating the secret to 
‘ any other person, bring a numerous army 
- of well disciplined and well’ armed .men 
-into the field against the government ; so 
. that a standing army cannot be said to be 
-80 necessary now as it was then, and yet 
. our government was then supported, our 
. laws executed, and the peace of the king- 

dom preserved, under every just and wise 
- administration, without a standing army, 
‘as well as it has been since, or will ever be, 
- with the most humerous standing army we 


-‘can propose to keep up. The only differ 


cence is, that in former times, if the-peo- 
.ple did not find a proper redress in the 
-laws and constitution of their country, 
-they generally found it in the superiority 
. of their arnis; but if they give those arms 
. out of their hands, and put them into the 
- hands of a standing army, they can, upon 
‘such a melancholy occasion, no where 
expect.redress; for the very men, in 
awhose hands they have put their arms, 


- :‘will always be under the direction of those 
against whom they have reason to com-. 


t plain. 
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not only for enabling some future 


From whatl have said, Sir, I hopeit ap- 
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pears to gentlemen, that the preservation of 


our constitution, and the happiness of our | 


people, candepend yponngthing but the ho- 
nour of the gentlemen of. our army ; and 


whatever regard and esteem I may have 
for those who are at present the officers 
of our army, yet when I consider how 
easy it is for a wicked minister to garble 
and make the army fit for his purpose, I 


must think the honour of a mercenary 


army but a precarious dependence ! a de- 


pendence. which the people of this nation 
ought never to rely on, because, by our 


present establishment, that army must be 
under the absolute direction and command 
of that sort of men, who have always been, 
and always will be, the greatest enemies 
to our liberties and constitution, = -. 
' [have now, I think, shewn, Sir, thata 
standing army may be extremely proper, 
king to 
get the absolute direction of both Houses 


_ of Parliament, but also for preserving to him 
that direction against the only method the 


eople can, in such a ease, take for regain-. 
ing their liberties, and restoring their con- 
stitution, therefore a.standing army may 


greatly contribute towards rendering fatally 


successful, one of the methods by which I 
have said our constitution may be over- 
turned; I mean, that of one of the branches 
of our legislature’s getting.the absolute . 
direction of the other two. Let. me 
now consider the only other method, 
by which I have said our constitution may 
be overturned, which is, that of one of 
the branches of our legislature’s assuming 
to. itself an absolute and arbitrary power, 
by the dissolution or discontinuance of the 


_ other two. 


Here likewise, Sir, I must think our 


constitution not in the least danger from 
either House of Parliament ; because the 


King can put an end to their assembling, 
by a prorogation or dissolution, whenever 
he-has a mind ; and because no such thing 
can be done without an army, the general 
of which would very probably do the same 
thing Oliver Cromwell did; therefore we 
can hardly suppose that either House of 


Parliament can, or will attempt any such 


thing : But if ever our parliaments should 
become refractory, and begin to oppose 
the measures of the court, or attempt to 
bring to justice any of those. minions who © 
they have reason to think have advised 

their master to take unconstitutional mea- 
sures, we have great reason from experi- 
ence to apprehend, 'the court favourites 
would do as they have always done ; they 
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_ would. endeavour to persuade the King to 
' dissolve the parliament, and to assume to 
‘himself an arbitrary power, by governing 
without . any parliament at all. This has 
been often before attempted, and it must 
be granted, - the crown has -now.a greater 
probability of success m this way, than it 
ever had before, because of the great re- 
venue now settled upon the crown, and 
the great revenue yearly coming into the 
exchequer, for paying the interest and 
principal of our public debts; for after a 
’ minister has passed the Rubicon, by ad- 
'vising a king toreign without a parliament, 
hewul certainly make as little scruple to 
seiz2 upon the saered public'treasure of 
‘Britain, as Julius Cesar did to seize upon 
thatof Rome. - | =e Py 
Under his present Majesty we have not, 
‘it is true, Sir, any such danger to appre- 
hend; because his wisdom and goodness, 
and the regard he has for our constitution, . 
will always be more than a balance for any | 
such wicked advice. He will consider, | 
that, though by. our constitution the King 
can be guilty of no crime, yet by endea- 
vouring to overturn the constitution, in 
order to skreen a favourite:criminal, he may 
bring the resentment of, the people upon 
“himself, and that the people’s resentment 
‘may, upon such an occasion, exceed: the 
bounds of our constitution. But as the 
same civil list revenue will, unless .some 
very favourable opportunity shall present 
for lessening it, probably be continued to 
his Majesty’s successors, and as the same 
taxes must. be continued, I am _ afraid, for 
many years, before all our public debts 
can be paid. off, therefore the crown and 
exchequer will, perhaps, for several gene- 
rations, be provided with the same yearly 
_ revenues; and ag we cannot promise our- 
selves the- happiness, that all his Majesty’s | 
suceessors. will be indued- with the same | 
wisdom and goodness, we ought not to add | 
to these temptations, the temptation of | 
having a. numerous standing army to de- 
pend on. Give me leave, Sir, to suppose, 
that. the House of Commons, in some fu- 
ture-reign, should enter into a strict en- 


are unaccustomed to arms, and 
‘quainted with military discipline; you 
-have a numerous -and well disciplined 


~ 
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‘Sir, if- you do this, your peor le will take — 


arms against yous the city of London will . 
rise in arms, and perhaps tear you as well :. 
as your. ministers to pieces.?. Would not. 
it be a good answer to say? ‘ No, Sir, you: 


have nothing to fear from your people; they 


army to depend on; and if any of the offi- - 
cers should hesitate in the least to obey 
your orders, you may have them imme- 
diately shot, and give their commissions to 


army; whereas if you make a sacrifice of 


any one of us to a factious parliament, you | 


unae-. »; 


. their serjeants or corporals: you may pro- -: 
tect your own honour, and the lives of | 
‘your faithful servants, by means of your - 


do not know when or where they will stop.” ~ 


king,-and a guilty cabinet council. = 


Now, Sir, give-me leave to suppose, what : -.. 
I hope never shall happen, that any future. . 


This, Sir, would certainly be. the answer - : 
that would be made by guilty ministers; . . 
_and-I must leave gentlemen to consider, : 
what an effect it might have upon a weak - 


~ 


weak king should follow such a wicked ad- .. 


it-be possible to contrive any other method 


vice ;. what remedy could. the sad te have? 
what method could they. take for -vindi-..; 
. cating their liberties and privileges? would _ . 


‘than that.of open force? and in the-cir- 
‘cumstances the nation is now in, can we. 


suppose that such a method would. be... 


practicable, if the court had an army of. 


18 or. 20,000 well disciplined mercenary. .:: 


“troops to depend on? . It signifies nothing . 


to say, that the Mutiny Act would expire; . 


or that the Land Tax and Malt Tax Acts. 
would expire; and that therefore the court . - 
could not keep the army in order, nor be . 


able to support the public expence, amd 
pay the yearly interest growing. due to the _ ; 


creditors of the. public: the court would 


immediately set up the doctrine .already; - : 


too frequently talked of by some unthinking. .. . 
men, ‘ That the people were become ‘so... 
factious and seditious, there was.no govern. 


ing them but. by arbitrary power; .and that. 


therefore it was become necessary to give.. -’ 


¢ 


the force of a law to his Majesty’s -proclér ;,.: 
mation.’ This doctrine would be ‘propa=: + 
gated through the kingdom, by the place-...:: 
men-and officers almost of. every: real and j«x 
degree; it would be greedily swallowed, I -..: 
believe, by most of those called soldiers of. -..; 
fortune in the army; and I am afraid most. .... 
- men would chuse to submit patiently to am - + 
evil, for which they could not in all human .._. 
‘probability , See: Any fT emedy, and. which.},.+ 


quiny, with respect to some of the measures 
of the administration ; that upon the issue 
of such an enquiry they should order some 
of the ministers to be impeached; and that 
thoze ministers, for their own preservation, 
should advise the king to dissolve the par- 
liament, and seize upon all our funds: the 
most powerful argument an honest man at 
‘court: (1°. there shoald be any such) could 
use against this adyice, would be to say:. 


f 


there would: be: great danger ih ‘opposing. 7 
The Mutiny Act, the Land Tax Act,: and. 
the Malt Tax Act, would be-continued by 


proclamation: and what soldier would dare 
to dispute the continuance of the first, if 
immediate death were to be the certain 
consequence of every such obstinacy, or 
mutiny, as it would then be called? What 


‘landed gentleman, or what master, would . 


refuse paying his quota of the Land Tax, 
or the Malt Tax, it the collectors and offi- 
‘cers were every where to come attended 
with a troop of dragoons, or a company of 
‘foot? .Even the interest payable to the 
creditors of the public, upon those debts 
that were cohtracted to preserve our liber- 
ties, would be made premiums for en- 
‘forcing the measures of the court; for if 
the court could pay, or refuse to pay in- 
‘terest to whomsoever they pleased, we may 
depend on it, they would pay no interest 
‘but to such as shewed themselves peace- 
able, obedient, and loyal subjects. 

Thus, Sir, I ‘think it must appear, that 
without a standing army, our constitution 
‘cannet possibly be irrecoverably : over- 
turned; and that with a numerous stand- 
‘ing army, it may be in the power of the 
court to overturn it whenever they have a 
mind:: at the same time I am not against 
our -keeping up as many troops as may: be 
found absolutely necessary for guarding us 
against any insult from: abroad, or any. dis- 
turbance at home. But I am fully con- 
vinced, that 18,000 is a much. greater num- 
ber than is necessary; for I-hope it will 
not be said, we ought to keep up such a 
number as mav be sufficient’ to defeat the 
most jast and general insurrection of the 
people ; and 12,000 is, I am sure, more 
than sufficient for apprehending smugglers, 
or seizing smuggled goods, for quelling any 
mob that cari happen, or even for defeating 
any unjust:and seditious insurrection ;'be- 
cauée if'a spirit of sedition should begin to 
‘appear in any. particular part of the king- 
‘dom, thegreatest number of the troops must 
‘be quartered in that corner; and if a small 


‘numberof men should unexpectedly fly to. 


‘arms in ‘any‘corner, it will always be easy 
‘for the g6vernment to augment their army, 
‘and provide for their defente, faster than 


the rebels can assemble, or provide:for at- 


tacking ‘them. ~ This, I say, Sir, will always 


be ‘the ease, unless the discontent should. 
come general and violent all over the-king- 


dont j and in that case the people must be 


pacified bya change of ministers,.or a 


‘change of measures: in such a case some 


soft‘and ‘peaceable measures must be made 
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use of. fort batisfying the people, and for re- - 


moving those grievances they may have — 
‘reason to complain of, which a free and in- | 
dependent parliament will always be’ able 


to effectuate; for surely no man will say, 


that for the security of those who have, by _ 
their folly or wickedness, raised such a ge« .. 
neral discontent, we ought to give them - . 


such an army as may enable. them to over- 


turn our constitution; because as the se- 


curity of such men must always be abso- - 
lutely inconsistent with our constitution, — 


they will therefore..certainly make use of  ' 


that army for its overthrow. : : 
The chief expeditions upon which our 


‘army has been of late employed, have been 


against: smugglers and mobs; but, Sir, 


‘an army of 12,000 men will always be 


more than sufficient.for quelling them. 
Therefore the -only reason that can be as- 
signed for keeping up a greater number, is 
the danger we may be in from foreign jn- 
vasions. As to this, Sir, if-we consider our 
happy situation, and the formidable squad- 
rons of. men of war we are able to put to 
sea upon afew days warning, we cannot 
pose think ourselves in any danger as 
ong as the government retains the hearts 


and affections of the people ; for’surely it 


cannot-be said, that a foreign army of 4 
or 5,000 men, ‘even with the assistance of 
some few of our countrymen, who. may 
then happen to be disaffected or seditiously 
inclined, would be able to conquer these 
three kingdoms ; and if any of our neigh- 
bours should think of invading us with a 
much greater number, they could not do 
it without .several months previous prepa--. 
ration, which we would certainly hear of, 
and by sending out a superior squadron, 


might lock them up in their ports, or sink =‘ 


most of their ships before they could ap- 
proach our coasts; and in the mean time, 
we would have an opportunity of raising a — 
land army sufficient to give them a proper 
reception, .in case by any accident, they _ 
should have the good luck to escape our 
fleet at sea. ae a ee 
For this reason, Sir, I must:be" of - opi- 
nion, we can nevet'be in'any danger of.-ar 


invasion,-as long as our government takes - 
care, by a just and.wise administration, to ~ 


cultivate and retain the affections of our 
people; and if our porpe should, from the 
folly or wickedness of an administration, | 
become generally discontented, the par- 


liament, while it continues free and inde- _ 
pendent, will always be able to remove - 


that discontent, by giving satisfaction to - 
the people, and inflicting condign punish. _ 
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Jnent upon those who have beentie causes 
rof their discontent. From whence I must 
conclude, that the keeping up of more 
-than 12,000 men in this island, can never 
be necessary for the support of any .go- 
-vernment, but such a one as has overturned 
.our constitution, either by corrupting our 
arliaments, or by ruling without any par- 
jament at all. | 


Sir Robert Walpole spoke as follows :* 


_ Sir; That the question now before you 
“as a 
readily agree, and therefore it is with 
-great concern, it is even with reluctance 
Patient to speak upon it. I am con- 
vinccd no reduction of our forces ought to 
-be made; Iam convinced the same num- 
_ber we now have ought to be kept up, at 
least for this ensuing year ; ‘and yet I do 
ot well know how to give my reasons, or 
how to express myself on such an occa- 
. ion: For asa standing army must always 
be expensive, and if it swells to too great 
@ number, may be dangerous to the peo- 
ple, I could wish with all my heart that no 
such thing were ever necessary ; but if we 
consider the present circumstances of this 
nation, and the present circumstances of 
‘every one of our neighbours, we must 
‘wiew @ ‘standing army in the same light, 
in which the honourable gentleman has 
told us society, or government itself ought 
4o be viewed ; we must look upon it as an 
vil which we are obliged to submit to, for 
the sake of avoiding a greater. 
. The hon. gentleman, who spoke last, 
Sir, has given us a very ingenious, and, I 
believe, a very just description of our con- 
stitution, and has with great judgment 
pointed out to us the dangers to which we 
are, or may be exposed; but I cannot 
think a standing army, constituted as our 
present army is, can be of any such dange- 
rous consequence to our constitution as he 
has represented, were it much more nu- 
merous than it is at present: An army 
composed entirely of our own subjects, and 
gommanded by gentlemen of the best fa- 
mailies, and some of them of the best estates 
in the kingdom, and an army depending 
for its very being upon the annual consent 
of parliament, can no way contribute to- 
avards rendering the parliament altogether 
dependent upon the King or his ministers, 
nor can it contribute towards enabling the 
King to govern without any parliament at 
all. While our parliament meet regularly 
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pean of great importance I shall 


|. stitution. 
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once a year, and are rechosen.once every 
seven years, no gentleman of the army.can 
pope to have a seat in parliarnent, unless 

é be a man of family and -fortune in his 
country; and though a commission <in 
the army may perhaps, and I hope al 
ways will, make a gentleman join with 
more alacrity than he would otherwise do, 
in supporting the government against fac- 
tious complaints, or seditious insurrec. 
tions; yet no commission will ever make 
such a man give his consent to any thing in 
parliament, which he may think oppressive 
upon. the Pople, or which may, in his opi- 
nion, tend towards overturning our con- 


- As every such officer must have a great 
many friends and relations among the 
people, his regard for his friends and re- 
ations will prevent his joining in oppressive 
measures for the support of any adminis- 


.tration ; and as the happiness and security 


of his friends and relations, nay of his own 
property, depends upon the preservation 
of our constitution, It cannot be supposed 
he will, for the sake of any commission he 
can enjoy or expect, give his vote in pars 
liament for any measure that may evi- 


a 


dently tend towards the overthrow of — 


our constitution. Therefore, while our 
army is commanded by such gentlemen as 
it is at present, it is not.to be supposed it 
can contribute towards breaking the ba- 
lance of the constitution ; no sort of garb- 
ling, Sir, can be sufficient for this purpgse, 
because if the commissions in our army 


‘should be given to men of no families or 


fortunes, it would be impossible to get 
any great number of them brought. into 
parliament. | . 

The only remaining danger therefore is, 


that our army may enable some future | 


King to govern without any parliament at — 


all; and as this would be a total overthrow 
of our constitution at once, it cannot be 
supposed that gentlemen of families or 
fortunes would unanimously join in sup- 
porting such a government : on the con- 
trary, we must both from reason and ex- 
perience suppose, that the greatest number 
of them would declare for their country, 
and would join in proper measures for re- 
storing the constitution, and bringing to 
justice those ministers who had attempted 
its overthrow. This, I say, Sir, we must 
suppose would be the behaviour of most of 
those gentlemen of families or fortunes, 
who might at such an unlucky juncture be 
officers in our army; and as they will al- 
ways have a great sway among the other 


4 
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officers and soldiers, we have no réason 
to doubt that’ they would be followed, as 
they were in the case of’ king James’s at- 
tempt to subvert our liberties, by the 
iene part of our army. From whence 

have, I think, good reason to conclude, 
that whilst our army is commanded, as it 
is at present, by gentlemen of the best fa- 


milies and fortunes in the kingdom, it will 


always be so far from being ret 
our constitution, that it must be looked on 
as one of-its greatest securities. | 

' An army, Sir, of foreign mercenary 
troops, oran army composed of the scum of 
the people, and commanded by men of no 
families or fortunes in the country, may 
contribute towards enabling a government 
to oppress the people, or to divest them of 
their liberties and privileges ; and by such 
armies only an arbitrary and oppressive go- 
vernment can be supported. It was not, 
Sir, by anarmy entirely composed of Ro- 
man citizens that Julius Cesar overturned 
the liberties of Rome: it was by an army 
which consisted, in a great measure, of the 
inhabitants of those countries which had 
been conquered by the Romans; and that 
army was commanded chiefly by Romans 
of mean families, or such as depended en- 
tirely upon the fortune and favour of their 
general. By such an army it was that 
Rome was brought into slavery, and by 
such armies the Romans were aiienmards 
held in slavery; for the Roman emperors 
had always great bodies of people,- who 
were neither natives of Rome, nor of Italy, 
in their pay, and’ by their means they 
kept in awe such of the Roman armies, 
ds afterwards appeared in the least in- 
clined towards restoring the liberties of 
the country. | , 
’ At this day, Sir, the arbitrary and ty- 
rannical government of Turkey is chiefly 
saaported! by an army of janizaries; an 
army of men who, so far from having any 
relations among the people, that few or 
none of them know who were their parents, 
or what country they were born in: and 
in our neighbouring country of France, we 
know that they have always great bodies 
of foreign troops in their pay, who have no 
relations among he people of: France, nor 
any knowledge of, or concern for, the an- 
tient form of government in that kingdom. 
But'as they have likewise a great army of 
natives, and that atmy generally com- 
manded by men of the best families in the 
kingdom, therefore, though their present 
form of government be absolute, yet it is 
not so arbitrary and tyrannical as that in 
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Turkey; for if their governtrent' should 
begin to oppress their people in a tyran¢ 
nical manner, I believe aS, vandal 
who knows the dispositions of the French 
officers, will allow that the greatest part of 
the native French officers and soldiers 


would certainly join with the people, and - 


would probably get the better of such'a 
overnment, though supported by all the 
Prcigi troops they have in their pay’ sO 
that the present government of France 
may be properly said to be supported by 
the justice and wisdom of its measures; 
rather than by its Standing Army, or the 
absolutcness of: its form; and while the 
government in this kingdom follows ‘the 
same sort of measures, It certainly ought 
to be supported not only by our army, but 
also by our parliament. 
The only danger, therefore, Sir, we are 
exposed to by means of our army, is, lest 
some future ambitious King, or wicked 
minister, should garble our army, so as to 
make it fit for destroying the liberties of 
the people, and supporting an arbitrary 
and tyrannical rule. This is a danger we 
must always remain exposed to, as long as 
we keep up any thing like a Standing 
Army; but this 1s a danger which, I think, 
we are sufficiently guarded against, and, I 


hope, ever shall be, both by the method 


in which our present army is kept up, and 
by the smallness of its number. Ks our 
present army is kept up only from year to 
year, by authority of parliament ; if thie 


method of garbling should be begun be-' 


fore the end of a session of parliament, 
that very session could, ee certainly 
would, not only take notice of it, but con- 
trive some method for preventing it; and 
in this the parliament. would certainly have 
the concurrence and assistance of eve 

gentleman ofthe army, who happened then 
to have the honour’ of being a member 
of ejther House; for as- they would pro- 
bably be the first sufferers by such a garb- 
ling, they would be the most forward in 
taking measures to prevent it. Again, if 
this garbling should not be begun till after. 
the session of parliament was broke up, it 
must be completed before the Lady-day 
following ; because all the gentlemen of 
family or estate who might then be in the 
army, would, after the Lady-day following, 
certainly refuse to act as officers, without 
a new authority from parliament; and if 
all the officers of distinction in the army 
should be turned out at once, or in eight 
or nine months time, they would certainly 
join with the people in vindicating the 


\ 
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- rights of their country$‘and their sway in 


the army would for some time after their 


- dismission remain so considerable, that in 


case of a civil war’s breaking out, which 
would certainlybe the casethat very moment 
the government pretended to continue the 


army withoutthe consent of the parliament, 


most of the soldiers would in all probability 
desert their new officers, in order to follow 
their old; by whichmeans the regular troops 


would come to be at least equally divided ; | 
‘and the people, with the assistance of | 
‘ onehalf of the army, would in all human 


-  e 
hha 


, vernment. 


earance get the better of the other 
, which remained attached to the go- 


But granting, Sir, that some future am- 


- bitious King, or wicked minister, should re- 


solve to yovern without a parliament, and 
to continue the army without any new au- 
thority from parliament ; and likewise sup- 


‘pose that that army should, every man of 


' them, officer as well as soldier, remain 


firmly attached to the government, and 


~ ginanimously join in i ao such an 


usurped and tyrannical power, against 
those efforts which would certainly be 
made by the people,*for recovering the 
liberties and constitution of their country ; 
yet a body of 18,000 of the best regular 


* troops that ever were in the world, would 


- never be sufficient for supporting a govern- 


ment against the united force of the whole 


pee of Great Britain: for though a 


small number of regular well-disciplined 
troops may, and do often, get the better 
of a much superior number of militia, or 
new-raised and undisciplined troops, yet. 
18,000 men could not stand against so 


- many thousands of good men, though not 


experienced soldiers, as could be brought 
against them from the several counties of 
Great Britain: even suppose they should 
get the better at the two or three first bat- 
tles or rencounters, yet their enemies would 
improve by every defeat; so that, as the 


- Swedes did in the last war with the Mus- 


& 


covites, they might beat their enemy into 
good discipline, and by often defeating 


- them, might teach them how to defeat in 


their turn. : 


‘ -* From what 1 have said, Sir, it must ap- 


pear, that our constitution can never be in 


danger of being overturned by means of 


dn army, constituted as our present army 
fis, and not more numerous than that we 


have now on foot. Such an army only 


serves the constitution against faction. 


and disaffection, and protects the people 
against domestic rapines and foreign inva- 
| ee" 
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sions.. And such an army, Siry I am afraid 
will always be necessary to be kept up 
here. This naturally leads me to conser 
the several reasons we may now have, ‘for 
keeping up the same number of regular 
forces we have at present; and as I have 
‘mentioned disaffection, I shall begm with 
that reason, which proceeds from_the great 
number of disafiected persons we have still 
the misfortune to have amongst.us. Sup- 
ose, Sir, we have at present nothing to fear 
om any foreign enemy, ‘yet it cannot be 
said we are in absolute security, or that: we 
have nothing to fear. There is ene thing 
I am still afraid of, and. it is, indeed, -the 
only thing, I think, we lave at present: to 
fear. Whether it be proper to mention it 
upon this occasion, I do not know: I do 
not know, if I ought to mention it in such 
an assembly as this: Iam sure there is-‘no 
necessity for mentioning it, because I am 
convinced every gentleman that hears me 
is as much afraid of it as Iam. ‘The fear 
‘I mean, is that of the Pretender: every: 
one knows there is still a Pretender to his. 
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Majesty’s crown and dignity there is‘still 


a ‘person who pretends to be lawful and. 
rightful sovereign of these kingdoms; ahd, 
what makes. the misfortune much the-more 


considerable, there are still'a great number _ 


of persons in these kmgdoms so much de- 
luded by his abettors, as to think in the 
same way. These are the only persons. 
who can properly be called disatfected, 
and they are still so numerous, that though 
this government had not a foreign enemy 
under the sun, the danger we are in from 
the Pretender, and the disaffected part of 
our own subjects, is a danger which ever 
true Briton ought to fear, a danger which. 
every man who has a due regard for our. 
present happy establishment, will certainly 
endeavour to provide against. 2s much as 
he can. G 
Iam sorry to see, Sir, that this is a sort 
of fear, which a great many amongst us 
endeavour to turn into ridicule, aad for 
that purpose they tell us, that though there 
are many of our subjects discontented dad 
uneasy, there are but very few disaffected ; 
but I must beg leave to be of a different 


opinion ; for, I believe, most of the dis-. 


contents and uneasinesses that appear 


among the people, proceed originally frém 


‘disaffection. No man of common: pru~ 
dence will profess himself openly a jato- 
bite ; by so doing he “not only may injtire 


his private fortune, but he must rerider 


himself less able to do any effectual servite 
to the cause lie has embraced; theréfére 


¥ 
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there are but'few such men in the king- 
_ dom. Your right Jacobite, Sir, disguises 


_ his true sentiments ; -he roars out for revo-. 
lution prmciples ; he pretends to be a great | 
friend'to liberty, and-a great admirer ‘of 


-. our antient constitution; and under this 
pretence there are numbers who: every 


r day endeavour to sow discontents among. 


the people, by persuading them that. the 
constitution is in danger, and that they ‘are 
- annecessarily loaded with many. and heavy 
‘taxes. These men know that discontent 


and disaffection are hke wit and madness :° 


they are separated by thin partitions; and 
therefore they hope, that if they can once 
- render the people thoroughly discontented, 
it will be. easy for them to render them 


disaffected. . These are the men we have. 


most reasun to be afraid of: they are, 
_ J am afraid, more numerous than most 
gentlemen imagine, and I wish I could not 
. say they have been lately joined, and very 
. much assisted by some gentlemen, who, I 
+ fm convinced, have always been, and still 
are, very sincere and true friends to our 
present happy establishment. ae 
- + -By the accession of these new allies, as 
_ I may justly call them, the real but con- 
- ealed Jacobites have succeeded even be- 
: bees their-own expectation; and therefore 
i am not at all ashamed to say I am in fear 
of the Pretender: it is a danger I shall 
never be ashamed to say I am afraid of; 
because it'is a -danger we shall always be 
_ more or less exposed to; and, I believe, 
_ the less number of regular forces we keep 
up, the more we shall always be exposed 
to this danger. Yet 1 would not have 
. gentlemen to conclude from hence, that I 
shall always be for keeping up the same 
number of 
. Bent: the number of Jacobites will, I hope, 
be daily decreasing : those who have been 
bred up in such principles, and are there- 
fore governed by the prejudice of educa- 
tion, will die away by sel and some 
of them may perhaps, by the force of their 
ewn understanding, discover their error, 
_ and change their principles. This, Sir, 
we have the strongest reason for hoping, 
.. and the more, because J have the satisfac- 
. tion to find, that few of the rising genera- 
tion are in the least tainted with such er- 
yoneous and dangerous principles. - In a 
short time therefore, I believe, we. may 
.. with,safety give the people .a little ease, 
., with respect to.the annual public expence, 
by reducing .a part of our army; but to 
». wake any reduction at present, would, in 


wey. opinion, be. the beight of madness. 
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the island; “peshkaps 


.our. good friends. at 


regular forces we have at pre-. 
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That whichis now called discontent, would 


then appear to be disaffection; for I should 


expect to hear of the Pretender’s standards 
being soon after set up in several parts of 
in every one of the 
three kingdoms. : 


 Thisy: kigay, Sir, would be the-conse- 


quence I should:enpect from our meking 


any reduction, while there is such a nu- 
merous. party of disaffected amongst’ us; 
and though eur neighhours :seezn all to be 

po though no 
one of them seems to have any immediate 
design. of disturbing the tranquillity- we 
new enjoy; yet it is well known, that 
there is no method by which friendship 
betwixt two nations is kept up so sirely, 
as by:each being in a condition to do her- 
self justice, if the other-shall insult her. 
Besides, Sir, were our forces reduced, who 
can say that we may not have some dis- 
turbances at home; and then it is natural 
for rival nations to foment: the’ divisions, 
and assist the malecontents of one another. 
If there were no maicuanitaed SAV) amongst 
us, or if that party. were inconsiderable, no 
foreign power would dare to invade us; 
because. such a number of transport ships 
&s is necessary for invading us with a great 
army, could not be provided without our 
being’advised: of the design; in which case 


we could render their design abortiveby 


the eIpeTiOy of our fleet; and to:invade 
us suddenly with a small. number of forces, 
could do us little or no mischief, nor could 
it do our enemies any service. It-would 
be like rouzing a lion to revenge by the 
prick of a needle. But whilst there is 


such a considerable disaffected party 


amongst us, nothing can secure us effec- 
tually against small and sudden invasions, 
but a sufficient number of regular forces 
ready to march at an hour’s warning. Five 
or six thousand men may be embarked _.in 
such a small number of ships, and so 
speedily, that it is impossible to guard 
against it by means of our fiéet. Sucha 
number may be landed in some part of the 
island, before we can hear of their em- 


-barkation: and if such a number were 


landed, with the Pretender at their head, 
there is no question but that they would 
meet with many, especially the meaner 
sort, to join them. In such a case, we 
could not march our whole army against 
those invadersand their assistants; because, 
if we should draw all our regular forces 
away from the other parts of the kingdom, 
the disaffected.would rise in every county 


. 80 left destitute ef regular troops ;. and the 
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rebels being thus in possession of many 
aah of our sea coasts, would be continual- 
y receiving supplies, by single ships, from 
ac who had at firet invaded_us.. 

Thus, Sir, a civil war, at. least, would be 
entailed upon us, and might continue for 
several years. The government might 
probably, by good luck and good manage- 
ment, get the better at last; butit is much 
better not to put it upon that issue; for it 
would not be without danger, and putting 
the nation to a much greater expence, than 
it could be put to by. keeping up a small 
number of additional troops for many 
years, I may say for many ages. Against 
this danger. there is no possible way of 
guarding absolutely, but by keepmg up 
such a number of regular troops, as that 
we may spare to send six or seven thou- 
gand of them against any small and sudden 
invasion that can be made upon us, and 
xet, leave in every other part of the king- 
dom, especially. the mest disaffected, a 
number sufficient for preventing the de- 
signs of those who want only an opportu- 
nity for rising in arms against the govern- 


- ment; and for this purpose, considering 


the number of the disaffected we have still 
the misfortune to have amongst us, I must 
think 18,000 is the smallest number we 


‘can. in common prudence keep up; for we 


must always keep 5 or 6,000 about our 
capital, otherwise our government may be 
in danger of losing even that, and with that 
ail its treasure, and thereby our fleet itself 
may be turned against us; I am sure. 5 or 
6,000 more is the smallest number that can 
be thought necessary for being dispersed 
iw the several parts of the kingdom, in 


"order to keep the disaffected in obedience. 


This I say, Sir, is the smallest number, 
we Can in common prudence propose to 


_ keep up, as long as there is such a consi- 


derable disaffected party amongst us; but 
when that party is entirely evanished, as 
k hope it. will be in a few years, we shall 
then have no occasion for any more than 


are necessary in a Pet of the kingdom, 


for keeping the disafieeted in awe; we 
shall have no occasion for any more than. 
are necessary for guarding our capital, and 
for assisting the civil magistrate in putting 
the laws in execution against smugglers 
and other criminals; for both which pur- 
poses 12,000 may, I believe, be found fully 
suiicient, | 

I know, Sir, it may be said, that as long 


as. his Majesty pees the affections of | 
0 


the generality of the people, which I hope 
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for defending us against any: small and sud- 
den invasion, and likewise for defending 
us against any insurrection, as well as for 
enabling the civil magistrate to put the 
laws in execution against all sorts of cri- 
‘minals. For my part, I can freely de- | 
clare, that I wish, as much as any maw 
can do, that we could put so much trust 
in our militia, as to have no occasion for 
regular troops ; and with regard to defende 
ing us against foreign invasions, I believe 
we might put our trust in our militia, if 
‘our foreign neighbours had nothing but 
militia to bring against us; for our men 
are naturally brave as any of their neigh- 
bours; they always shewed themselves so, 
when neither of us had any thing else but 
militia to trust to. But now, that .our 
neighbours have large bodies of regular 
-well-disciplined troops, it would be mad- 
ness in us to put our whole trust in our 
militia; for by experience, in all coun- 
tries, we find it is impossible to make mi- 
litia any thing near equal to regular 
troops. We have an instance, Sir, of thig 
in the late war betwixt Poland and Mus- 
eovy. In Poland the militia were formerly, 
and I believe are still, as good a militia as 
any in the world, Whilst the Muscovites 
ai oe nothing but militia against them, 
we find the Polish troops were always 
much superior, to the Muscovites, so much, 
that in former times, we find a small body 
of the former have put to rout great armies. 
of the latter; but the Muscovites have | 
now fallen into the way of keeping up.a 
great army of regular well-disciplined 
troops, and late experience has shewn us 
how much inferior the Polish militia is to 
the Muscovite regular troops; for in the 
late war which happened upon the elec- 
tion of this present king of Poland, the 
Polish militia could never once make any 
tolerablestand against those regular troops, 
that. were sent from Muscovy to support 
the present king of Poland’s election. In 


all the other countries of Europe we find 


‘it is the same; and in this country, I am 
convinced, we should find it to our.cost, if 
we had nothing but militia to send against 


any body of regular troops, that might 


chance, by escaping our fleet at sea, to 
land in this island; for which reason, ag 
long as our neighbours keep up such large 
bodies of regular troops, I shall always be 
against trusting intirely to our militia, for 
‘our defence against forejgn invasions, 

Even as to defending us against *insur~ 
‘rections, and enabling the civil magistrate: 


ke always will, we may trust.to our militia, | to execute the laws against criminals, I de, 


“ 
' 
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not know, Sir, if it would be proper to: 
trust to our militia. During the late re- 
Hellién we saw how unserviceable, how 
backward they were. I hope it will not 
bé pretended that that insurrection was 
general, or that it was favoured by any 
great. part of the people; and yet that 
small number of men, which were gathered 
gpa frem one corner of, the island 
‘only, would, Iam afraid, have made them- 
selves masters of the whole, if we had then: 
had nothing but militia to send against 
them. Then as to enabling the civil ma- 
gistrate to execute the laws against crimi- 
mals, I am sure there never was a time 
when there was less reason than there is 
‘at present, to say our militia is sufficient. 
for this purpose. . In most: of our mari- 
time counties, Ido not know but that the 
Mhilitia would protect instead of suppress- 
ing the smug bets in some counties the 
wilitia would, I fear, destroy the turn- 
. pikes, instead of assisting to apprehend 
those, who do in a riotous manner destroy 
them’; and in every county, I am. con- 
vinced, the militia would protect the ille- 
gal retailers of spirituous liquors, instead 
of protecting those who serve the public 
- by informing against them. _ 

‘ From these considerations, Sir, I arn 
eenvinced, a standing army is absolutely 
necessary, at least at present, for protect- 
ing us against foreign invasions, and do- 
mestic insurrections, and for enabling the 
civil . magistrate to execute those laws, 
‘which have been thought highly necessary 
by all the branches of our legisiature ; and 
for these ends I cannot think, that a less 
wumerous standing army than we now 
have, could be sufficient ; at least I cannot 
think so, as long as we have so formida- 
ble a disaffected party amongst us. A 
standing army, or such an one as we have 
et present, may perhaps be an evil; I shall 
‘even grant it is an evil, because it must 
always be expensive to the people ; but it 
is an evil which we ought to submit to, for 
the sake of avoiding a greater: And as I 
am of opinion, and have, I think, clearly 
shewn, that a standing army, constituted 
as our present is, and not more numerous, 
cannot be in the least dangerous to our 
‘Constitution or liberties ; therefore I must 
think, we ought the more willingly to sub- 
mit to it. 


Mr. 
thu 


George Lyttelton spoke in substance : 
mis * : | 


* From the London Magazine. 
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| Bir; by what { ean collect from: tire 
long debate we have had upon thié ques- 
tion, I find the three ehief arguments 
made use of against the reduction proposed 
are, the fears we are under fram the Pre- 
tender, the diseontents that are among our 
people, and the care we ought to take of 
preserving that weight and influence, 
whieh this nation ought to have in ail fo- 


‘reign negotiations. . These, Sir, are the 


reasons, and these only are given as the 


reasons, for keeping up the same number 


of mercenary troops but for this ensuing 
year, which I must think is a little sur- 
prizing ; for if there be any weight in any 
of these reasons, I think it may be easily 
shewn, that they will always be as geod as 
they are at present; and therefore, if amy 
one of them be an argument for keeping 
up the same number of mercenary troops 


but for one year longer, it must be ax ar- 


gument for keeping up the same number 
for ever. Nay, I believe every one of 
them will gather new weight every sue- 
ceeding year, and trowever imaginary they 
may be at present, I am afraid they will at 


last become real, and may become good 


reasons, not only for keepmg up the. same 
number we have at present, but for keep- 
ing up a@ much greater number: I am 


even convinced they will at last become 


good reasons for introducing and keeping 
up a large body. of foreign mercenary 
troops; for if our. eople should become 
generally disaffected, as well as discon- 


tented, our government could not rely 


upon ‘an army raised and. recruited froma 
people generally disaffected : the soldiers, 
at least, of such an army, would be apt to 
embrace the first opportunity for following 
their natural inclinations. _ 
As to the ead that are said to be 
at present so general among eur people, -I 
aust with i confess that J think they 
are but too general; but E think theer 
causes are far from being such as have 
been assigned. An hon. niesnig nae has 
indeed given us & ingenious | i 
tion of hat he kes to be the ener 
our present discontents; but these causes, 
Sir, are such as must for ever subsist, and. 
must for ever produce the same effects ; 
so that if there are no discontents in. tlre 
nation, but what proceed from one or 


| other of these causes, we can never ex+ 


pect to see an end or a dinsinutioa of our 
discontents,and consequently we'can never 


] expect to see an end or a diminution of 
| our standing army. 
\ the discontents 


The first two, J mean 
those, who are sq um 


\. 
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reasonable as to.expect ‘safety and secu- 


rity, without their being at any trouble or 
expence for that purpose, and the discon- 
tents of those who are so fond of changes, 
as to risk their own destruction. rather 
than not to have one, must both be per- 
petual; for if there are any such men in 
the kingdom as either of these, there is no 
reason to expect they will ever be fewer : 
Nay, as these causes are such as proceed 
from the nature of mankind, they are such 
as must not only for ever subsist, but must 
in every nation subsist ; and consequently, 
the discontents 
must be a reason for keeping a numerous 
standing army on foot; not only. at all 
times, but. in all nations. From hence | 
may say, that some of our neighbours, as 
well as we, are much obliged to the hon. 
gentleman, for furnishing them with a 
pretence for keeping. up great armies, 
‘which I am persuaded none of them ever 


thought of before. But every -man who 


knows any thing of the nature of maykind, 
must be convinced that there cannot be in 
this nation, nor in any other, a great num- 
ber ‘of such men; and therefore no go- 
vernment can stand in need of a numerous 
mercenary army, for keeping such men in 
obedience. a 

Another cause, Sir, which the hon. 
geritleman has been pleased to assign for 
our discontents, is likewise a cause which 
must for ever, and every where, subsist, 


because it depends upon the nature of |. 


mankind ; and it must in every free coun- 
try produce the same effects it does in this. 
In every free country the people have a 


rigiit to make their own laws, and to en-' 


uire into the administration of their pub- 
lic affairs ; therefore they have a right to 
know what. may: be said for or aghkinst 
' either. In such countries, the most wise 
‘and just administration, the most prudent 
and necessary laws or public. measures, 
‘may de traduced and misrepresented by 
‘eome men, for selfish ends; ‘but in every 
‘such dispute, the government has, from 
_ the very nature of all alpine a great 

advantage: those who speak or. write 
against the measures of the government, 
even supposing those measures to be op- 
pressive and unjust, or. absurd and ridi- 
culous, are always under a great restraint ; 
they are always in danger of exceeding 
- those bounds that are prescribed by the 
laws of their country, and have often suf- 
fered ‘severely on that account: On the 


other hand, those who speak or write in 


‘support of such measures, are never under 
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roceeding from these, |. 


where the liberties and 


nS 


any such restraint,.and ere alviays richly: 
rewarded; which is.-an, eneceuragement : 
their antagonists can seldem expest) and | 
much seldomer meet with.-- . For this:rea--; 
son it is impossible to suppose,- that by ; 
any sort. of enquiry, by any sort of writing: ; 


or speaking, any general discontent can . 


be raised against a just and wige. adminis. - 
tration: Qn the contrary, the more their . 


measures are canvassed, the more general... 
satisfaction they must give; for truth ale . 
ways appears. brighter, the more it is ex- i 


posed to the light. 


The next cause of discontent, whichthe . 


hon. gentleman has been pleased to call - 


downright disaffection, is, it is true, some- | 
thing peculiar to this nation; but this. 
cause must likewise for ever subsist, be- . 
cause, I believe, we shall always have a-. 
Popish Pretender without, and some few . 
Papists within the kingdom: Nay, I know . 
not but that we may always have some. . 
Protestants possessed with the .notions of — 
| somal obedience and- non-resistance, .- 
owever ridiculous they may appear to ;: 
those who can reason coolly upon the sub- . 
ject; but Iam sure the number of: this < 
sort of Protestants, is not considerable at.. 
present, nor is the number of Papists so . 
considerable as to afford any colour for. - 
saying, that downright disaffection is one : 
the principal causes of those discententa, * 
which are at present so general among eur - 
people =) ie te 
Thus, Sir, I have shewn, I think,. that: 
all the causes of discontent, that have been. : 
assigned by those who argue in favour of © 


a standing army, are such as must for ever 


subsist, and such as must always have the: 
‘same effect they have at present; so that. 


if there are now no discontents among us, . 
but such as proceed from one or other. of. 
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these causes, our discontents, as I have ~ 


said, must always be as general as theyare 


at present, and consequently we must al- - 
.ways have the same'reason for keeping.up:-. 


. 
c 


the same number of mercenary troops: - : 


But I am of opinion, that most ef our pre .~ 
sent discontents proceed from very dif- 
ferent causes, and that the keeping up of. :: 


such a numerous standing army within the: : 
kingdom, in time of peace, is one of the . - 


chief, though not the only cause, of most > 
of our present discontents.. .The hon. . 


e-olemen has told us, that none of our . 


iscontents can be owing to reason,-be- - 


cause there is no country in the world. 


subject are more sacredly preserved, nor 


are there any subjects whe -pay lese-for. 


is 


roperties of the. ;. 


, 
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the ease and-security they enjoys than the 
subjects of this kingdom. ' This may, per- 
haps, be-his opinion; ‘but even he himself 


must acknowledge there are multitudes of 


meti in the kingdom, whothink otherwise ; 
men who are‘neither Jacobites, nor fond 
of ‘changes; nor such as would grudge to 
pay:.thel® ‘proportionable share towards 
every. necessary public expence. Can 
any man think his property sacredly pre- 
- served, when he is obliged to pay heavy 
taxes for supporting a public expence, for 
which he thinks there is not the least oc- 
casion? This is the case of most men in 
the nation: I believe nine parts.in ten of 
our people think a standing army of 12,000 
men, more than we have occasion for im 
time of peace ; therefore nine oodae in ten 
of our people must thmk the keeping up 
of ‘the supernumerary 6,000, a public ex- 
pence for which there is not the least oc- 
casion, and consequently, nine parts in ten 
of our people must think their property is 
not so sacredly preserved as it ought to 
be.. Can any man think either his libert 
alsa bed secure, who thinks that bot 
depend upon the moderation of a court, 
and. the honour of a mercenary arnty? 
This I think has been clearly shewn, in the 
course: of. this debate, to be our case at 
present, and that it must always be our 
case as long as we keep such a numerous 
mercenary army within the kingdom ; and 
no man who thinks so, which is, I believe, 
the: case of most thinking men in the king- 
dom, can think either: his liberty or pro- 
perty so secure asit ought to be. 

The liberties and properties of the sub- 
ject may be as secure and as sacredly pre- 
served in this, as in any neighbourin 
country; but this, Sir, is not sufficient. If 
our neighbours are all slaves, are we to be 
pleased with being less slaves, or happier 
slaves, than they? No, Sir: nothing can 
please our people, nor ought they to -be 
pleased with any thing less than having 
their liberties and properties as secure and 
as sacredly preserved, as they ought to be 
by the nature of our constitution ; and this 
they never can, as long as we unnecessa- 
rily keep up a numerous standing army in 
time of peace. -It is not therefore a com- 
parative, it is a real security our people 
ex ; and every one must be discon- 
tented, who. thinks he does not enjoy that 
securfity. This, I say, Sir, is one of the 
chiéf causes of our’ present discontents ; 
andas it ‘has been a 
thatdisdontent may at last deviate intb 

i tion, those who-are-really afraid of 
5S | 
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the Pretender, and have nothing else .ta 
fear, ought, and. certainly will, be for re- 
mons this cause. of discontent as soon as | 

ossible. a ok 
: It may, as I have said, Sir, be true, that 
in this country the liberties and propertiés 
of the subject are as sacredly preserved as 
in any other; but I am surprised to hear 
it said, that there are no subjects who pay ~ 
less for the ease and security they enjoy, 
than the subjects of this kingdom; for I 
will venture to affirm, and, if it were ne-— 
cessary, I could from calculation and com- © 
parison make it appear, that the taxes 
paid by the people of this kingdom yearly, — 
amount to a greater sum, in proportion to 


their numbers, than is paid yearly by any — 


eople, I believe, under thé sun; there- | 
ore, if there be any public expence in-— 


curred, that is not absolutely necessary, or” 


if any man has of late years with impunit 
involved the nation in expences, which | 
were not necessary, whoever thinks so, __ 
must have reason to be discontented, with- . 


| out imputing his discontent to any of the , 


causes the hon. gentleman has been - 
pleased to assign; and I am afraid there _ 
are but too many who think so; but whe- 
ther they have just ground to think so, I _ 
shall not take upon me to determine. If 
they have not, surely some proper methods 
may be found, to persuade them they are — 
in the wrong; for to pretend to convince — 
them by a standing army, I must look on . 
to be the same with that method of ar- | 
guing, which Popish inquisitions make use _. 
of for the conversion of heretics and in-— 

fidels; or, as a facetious author of our 
own has expressed it, | 


¢ Such as do build their faith upon 

.* The holy text of pike and gun.’ — 

I come now, Sir, to the third reason ~ 
that has been insisted on for our keeping 
up the same number of regular troops, 
which is, That it is necessary for preserv- 
ing the weight and influence this nation 
ought to have in all foreign negociations, 
This likewise is brought as a reason for. 
keeping up the same number of forces, 
only for this ensuing year; but does not - 
every one see, that this must be as strong ~ 
a reason with next session, and with every 
succeeding session of parliament, as it can ~ 
be with the present? If the weight and — 
inflyence we now have in foreign negocia- 
tions depend upon the number of mer- 
cenary troops we keep in our pay, what 
reason can be assigned for its not depend- 
inga year hence; or two years hence, upon 
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the same cause, as much’as it can be sup+ 
posed to do at present? This reason, 
therefore, like the two former, rust be a 
perpetual reason for keeping up the same 
number of mercenary troops; for I fancy 
it will not be supposed there can ever 
happen a time, when we shall have no 
occasion for having any influence in fo- 
reign negociations; but this, Sir, can be 
no reason for keeping up a numerous 
standing army in time of peace, either in 
the present or any future time; for I am 
certain, the weight and influence, of this 
nation in foreign negociations of all kinds, 
and in all countries, must. depend upon the 
wisdom of our councils, and the unity and 
confidence that subsists between our King 
and people. Our neighbours are fully 
sensible of the power of this nation, and 
will always have a due regard for that 
power, when they think it is united, and 
prudently directed. This we may be con- 
-vinced of from every part of our history, 
and this is.one of the strongest arguments 
‘with me for reducing our army; for by 
keeping up @ numerous standing army in 
time of peace, we shall always convince 
foreigners, that there are discords and 
animosities between our King and people, 
or that there is great folly in our coun- 
cils; because, if there are no discords or 
animosities between our King and people, 
considering the situation of our country, 
and the superiority of our fleet, we can 
have no occasion for keeping up a nume- 
rous land army in time of peace ; therefore 
no wise administration will put their peo- 
ple to such an unnecessary expence; .and 
n6 foreigner will have any great regard 
for our power, if it were much greater 
than it is, as long as they are convinced 
that our power is disunited, or that it is 
ander the direction of weak and ridiculous 
councils. : | | 
This, Sir, I am afraid is an effect which 
we feel at present. We have for so many 
years kept up a numerous standing army 
in time of peace, that foreigners, I am 
afraid, begin to think the power of this na- 
tion is disunited, or not prudently direct- 
ed; and therefore have not shewed us s0 
much regard, in some late negociations, as 
they ought to have done. 1am convinced 
they will find themselves mistaken, if they 
should at last by their conduct oblige us 
_ to make use of our power, in ordet td con- 
vince them of their error; for this is one 
of those few errors which can be removed 
only by force of arms; but a humerous 
land army can never be the most proper 
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sort of force for this nation to make use of, 
even for such a purpose; atid much less 
can it be sie upahel necessary for us to pro- 
vide any such army, till we have occasion 
for them. Our neighbours all know we 
can have such armies whenever we have a 
mind, because we have money to pay for 
them; and if we cannot march her by 
land, they know we have an irresistible 
fleet, which can convey them wherever we 
please to direct our vengeance. 

With respect to Spain, Sir, I am sorry 
to say it must be confessed, that we have 
negyciated in vain, and they have piun- 
dered with success for too many years; 
but what can this be owing to? Can it be 
thought they are ignorant of the power of 
Great Britain, or that they would dare to 
stir it up to vengeance, if they thought it 
were united, and wisely conducted: No, 
Sir, this is not to be presumed: They are 
ceftainly of opinion, that there are discords 
and animesities subsisting between his Ma- 
jesty and his people; and this mistake of 
theirs can be owing to nothing but to our 
having. kept up in this island, for so many 
years, such a numerous standing army ; 
therefore, if we expect to obtain redress 
from them by negociation, the most pro- 
bable way of succeeding would be, to make 
an immediate reduction of our army. ‘But 
suppose we can ae no such thing; sup- 
pose we are now fully convinced, that the 
only way of obtaming reparation must be 
by force of arms, what reason can we have 
for keeping up a numerous land army for 
that purpose? No man will pretend, that 


in case of a war with Spain, we can or 


ought to invade that kingdom with such a 


land force, as may be superior to any arrny 


they can send against it: All we have oc- 


casion for, is to send a superior fleet, with | 


some land forces on board, to infest their 
coasts, till we-have brought them to rea- 
sonable terms; and for this purpose we 
could spate troops enough from Britain 
and Ireland, even though the present re- 
duction should be agreed to; or if we 
could not spare enough of our own, what 
should hinder us from hiring as many from 
some of our neighbouts, 48 we can have oc- 
casion for upon any such occasion ? : 

For this reason, Sir, I little expected 
that the present situation we are in with 
respect to Spain, should have been taen- 
tioned as a reason for land forces; but {f 
am surprised they should mention it for 
this purpose, after they had forgot to make 
the least mention of it, when they were 


racking their invention te find reasons for 


‘ 
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the generel discontent that reigns at pre- 
gent among our people; for can it be ques- 
tioned but that the depredations and bar- 


barities committed by the Spaniards with 


impunity, for so many years, against our 
merchants and seamen, occasion great dis- 
contents and great heart-burnings among 
our people? Every man whi has been plun- 
dered, insulted, or cruelly used by the Spa- 
niards, and who has complained in vain to 
those who are in duty bound to give ear to 
his:complaints, must be dissatisfied ; and all 
those who. have heard their melancholy 
tale, must be dissatisfied, if they have any 
regard for the honour, the trade, or the 


happiness of their native country, which 


must all be greatly affected by es 
such indignities to pass unpunished. 

hope we have always been, I hope we still 
are, in a condition to take proper ven- 
geance, whenever we find that no sort of 
peaceable measures can procure us repa- 
ration or security; but if we are not, I sus- 
pect. there, must be some fault in our late 
conduct; and if there is, it ought to be 


inquired into in a proper way, and punish- 


ed. in a severe manner: It would give 
some satisfaction to the sufferers and to the 
people, te see justice done upon those (if 
there be any such) who, by their ill con- 
duct, have brought the nation into such a 
forlorn and helpless condition. 

This, Sir, leads me naturally to consider 
@ supposition that has been made, and an 
argument for a numerous standing army 
that has been drawn from it, by an hon. 
gentleman in this debate, with both of 
which I am not a little surprized. It has 
been supposed, that the discontents of our 
people proceed from notorious oppressions 
or malversations in our administration, and 
from thence it has been argued, that our 
army ought not to be reduced till the au- 
thors of such oppressions and malversa- 
tions have been tried and punished in a 
proper and legal method. With respect to 
any of our present discontents, or our pre- 
sent administration, I am. sure no such 
aupposition can be made; but allow me, 
Sir, to make such a supposition with re- 
spect to some future administration. Sup- 
pose then, that-in some future age, an ad- 
ministration, or. a set of ministers, or, if 
you please, one prime and sole minister, 
should for several years, under the shadow 
and protection of a-standing army, carry 
on oppressive and ridiculous measures ; 


would not these ministers, or that minister, 


during that whole time, endeavour to put 
the: army estirely. under the. command of 
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his creatures and dependants? And would 
not he, at the ‘same time, endeavour to 
bring as many of those creatures and de- 
pendants into parliament as possible? By 
this latter method he might, perhaps, he 
able to prevent any enquiry or prosecyr 
tion’s being brought into parliameng 
against him; and in case, by the virtue, or 
the resentment of the people, he should 
fail in this method of protecting himself, he 
might then probably, by means of the for- 
mer method, be able to treat the parlia- 
ment as Oliver Cromwell treated the par- 
liament in his time. Now, I would be 
glad to know, what gentleman would be 
such a fool as.to move for any sort of pro- 
secution in parliament against a minister, 
who, he knew, had a majority in that very 
parliament, that would justify him at any 
rate: or what parliament would be suc 
fools as to begin a prosecution against a 
minister, that had an army at his beck suf- 
ficient for turning them out of doors. | 

In every such case, Sir, a reduction of 
the army must be the first step, that could 
possibly with any prudence be taken; for 
if the friends of the people should find 
themselves disappointed in that step, it 
would be ridiculous, it would. be madness 
in them, to expect success in any es 
method they could take, for bringing the 
authors of such oppressions or malversa- 
tions to justice. | | 

But if they should succeed in this, they | 
might from thence conceive some hopes ; 
and the people would look upon it as a pre- 
paratory step for relieving them from all 
their grievances; They would then begin 
to put a trust and confidence in their par 
liament, and would wait with patience for 
that relief, which they saw their .parlia- 
ment was about to give them ; for therc is 
no example in our histories, of our people’s — 
ever endeavouring to take vengeance, or to 
do themselves justice, in a riotous and tue 
multuous manner, as long as they have any 
hopes of obtaining it in a legal or parlia- 
mentary method. Therefore, if ever this 
nation should happen to fall into such un- 
fortunate circumstances, as have been sup- 
posed, 2 reduction of thé army would bée — 
the most proper method the parliament 
could take, for preventing mobs, tumults, — 
or insurrections among the people ; and it 
would be the only method, by which the — 

rliament, or at least the people’s friends . 
in parliament, could hope for success in 
their generous design of. relieving their 
country. 7 | 


Thus,.Sir, L think I have’ shewn, thes 
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none of the arguments made use of for our | 


keeping up the same number of forces for 
this ensuing year, are such as can be of any 
weight, and that if they were now of any 
‘weight, they are such as not only must 
have always the same weight, but must 
every year acquire an additional weight: 
therefore, with Mr. Trenchard, who has 
been already mentioned in this debate, I 
must conclude, that those who mdke use of 
such arguments, for keeping up such an 
army for one year only, are really in their 
hearts for keeping up such an army zn 
secula seculorum ; and to make us swallow 
this bitter pill the more glibly, we are told, 
why would you make a reduction in your 
army? The few additional troops you pro- 
pose to reduce, cost the nation but a mere 
trifle yearly: you will save but 216,000/. 
a year by the reduction proposed ; which 
can make no extraordinary figure in the 
public accounts of this nation. What 
figure such a saving may make in that 
gentleman’s eyes, I do not know, Sir; but 
_ @ saving of 216,000/. will, I am sure, make 
a very considerable figure in the eyes of 
every gentleman, who is not accustomed to 
deal in millions. Even this saving alone 
for 20 years past, would have paid off above 
six miltions of public debt; for an annuity 
of 216,000/. at 4 per cent. compound in- 
terest, amounts in 20 years to near 
6,500,000/. and notwithstanding the great 
debt we owe, I must think that a payment 
of 6,500,000/. would make no inconsider- 
able figure, when compared with the sum 
total of our public debts. But this is not 
all: for if we had reduced our rig 20 
years since to 12,000 men, we might long 
ore now have reduced them to a much 
less number; for the nature of a standing 
ariny is such, that the more you reduce it, 
the more you may, and the more you in- 
crease it, the greater reason will you al- 
ways have to increase it. 
Every one knows, Sir, how our parlia- 
mentary armies have increased, since the 
. year 1697, which was the first time such a 
thing was introduced by consent of parlia- 
ment. It was then asked but for one year, 
but the nation has never since been able 
to get rid of it, and it has vastly increased 
since that time. I doubt much if it is yet 
come to its full growth; for I-do not know 
but that 20 years hence, or under some fu-- 
ture administration, I may see a ne 
army of 30,000 thought as necessary, 
agreed to by parliament as unanimously, 
as an army'of 18,000 is now. Even this 


very year, though no addition bas been 
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made to our troops here m Britain, yet an 
addition of one regiment is, I hear, to be 
made, or has already been made, to our 
troops in the plantations. I do not say, 
Sir, but that it was necessary to send some 
additional troops to that country. I wish 
most of the troops we now have in Great 
Britain were always kept there. In that 


country tuey might sometimes be useful, — . 


and could never be dangerous to their na- 
tive country ; and the honourable gentle 


‘man, who is to have the command of the 


troops to be sent thither, will, I am sure, 
make the best use of them upon any occa- 
sion that shall offer ; but. I think there was 
no necessity for raising a new regiment for 
that purpose; I think one of the regiments 
we have at home might have been sent. 
thither; I am sure we could have spared 
half a dozen. This new regiment is a 
new addition to the annual charge of 
the nation, I oe of near 10,0000. if 
not more, as will appear by comparing 
the estimate of the : rge of his Majess 
ty’s forces in the plantations, Minorca, 
and Gibraltar, for this next ensuing year, 
with the sum granted by parliament. for 
the same purpose last year: I say, upon 
comparing these two sums together, it will 
be found that the former exceeds the latter 


by at least 10,0007. _And considering the | | 


great debt we owe, and the many mae 
taxes our people are obliged to pay, I thin 
nothing but the most absolute necessity 
should induce us to load the nation with 
the most trifling addition to its present an- 
nual charge. | 

_ I shall conclude, Sir, with observing, 
that even the hon. gentlemen who have 
spoken against the question now under our 
consideration, have furnished us with a 
most powerful argument in its favour. 
They have told us, that a standing army 
can never contribute towards the over- 
throw of our constitution without its being 
properly garbled for that purpose. I do 
not know what these gentlemen call gar- 
bling, but when I see gentlemen of the 
army turned out of their commissions, or 
threatened to be turned out, without a pre- 
tence of their having been guilty of any 
military crime; when I see others advanced 
and preferred out of their turn, to the pre= 
judice of those whose turn it was to have 
that preferment, without so much as a pre-= 
tence of any superior military virtue in the 
former; I say, Sir, when I see such things 
done, and frequently done, I must call 


garbling the army: for when a man is 


punished for a vice, ex rewarded for a wir- 
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tue, whioly hé that: is ‘the cause of‘ inflict- 
ing the punistimént;: or bestowing the re- 
ward; ‘dares ‘not, of is:ashanred to own, I 
shall always suspect that the natural course 
of things is'inverted, that the ‘vicious only 
van expect to be -rewarded,-and that the 
virtuous are:gure’ of! being discouraged, if 
not' panished,-as seon as their virtuous dis- 
cera begins. to appear. Julius Cesar 

adas great reason as any man.can ever 
have, to discourage virtue and reward the 
vicious: Julius Caesar did sometimes 
threaten men for doing their duty; but 
Julius Ceesar was atways extremely: shy of. 
putting such threats in execution. Weare 
told, that when he went to seize upon the, 
sacred treasure of Romo; and was opposed 
by Metellus, thé tribune, he threatened to 
kill’ Metellus, and at the same time told 
him, ‘Istud nonne scis adolescentule, longe: 
§. mihi-difficilius dicere, quam facere.’ This 
was threatening d man for doing his.duty, 
but. Julius Ceesay took care not to put.that 
threat in execution. In this age,: and in 
this ‘country, we have heard of men’s hav- 
ing been. threatened for doing their duty: 
we have not :only heard: of ‘such threats 
being made, but-we have some reason to 
suspect they have sometimes: been put in 
execution ; for whew an officer of the army 
is turned out of his commission without 
any public accusation, whatever accusation, 
may: have: been privately brought against 
him; we have reason to suppose the accu- 
sation false, and:that the true cause of such 
an accusation’s being brought against hiny 
was, his having done his duty, or his-hav- 
wig refused todo what he: thought was in- 
consistent with his honour. If such prac- 
tices have been- lately introduced, I must 
think that these who have introduced them, 
have begun to garble the army;. and there-. 
fore; even:according to the opinion of those 
gentlemen who have. argued against. this 
question, it is now high time for the parlia- 
ment to think -of reducing the army; for if 
the first session: of parliament after such 
practices ‘have been- introduced, should 
pass them over without notice, it may pro- 
bably be put out of the next, or any future 
séssion, to take the least notice of sen. or 
och shag the fatal effects of them by a 
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debates of this nature, rnakes mé a very’ 
unequal match for the. gentleman who 
spoke last ; but I’ am persuaded, that he 
himself does not think, that the arguments, 
they were pleased to advance for the pro- 
posed reduction, require any great share 
of parts or reason to confute them. One 
gentleman was pleased to make an encos 
mium upon the Tories, which 1 believe. 
his own new allies of the Whig party will 
not thank him for. And, Sir, 1 think as 
these last glory in still acting upon Whig 
principles, it naturally belongs to them to: 
answer that~ part of the hon. gentleman’s: 
speech. I. shall only beg leave: to say,’ 
that the hon. gentleman was. in the-right 
when he affirmed, that the Tories, in the. 
Parliament, always opposed the keeping: 
up a standingarmy by the consent ef pars. 
liament, because, Sir, their.principles: lead: 
them to be for a standing army;. without: 
‘the consent of parliament : ‘Their interest, : 
Sir, can only be established by such ai 
standing army, and that, I hope,.no pars; 
liament: of England will ever countenances 
When the design-of introducing arbitrary. 
power was set on foot, those in the. secret: 
proposed that it should. be brought about. 
by-a standing army ;. But upon what estab-; 

‘lishment was:that army ta be? Not upon: 
the establishment’ upon: which’ our army. : 


‘is. It was. not continued. from ‘year to; 


_year by.conseht of parliament, but paid. 
by the King.out ofthe exorbitant revenues, ; 
which had been granted himby the Tories,. 
.whose patriotism the hon. gentleman has; 
So much extolled. “From-such an army, 


: Sir, it might. have been thought that wa- 


‘had every thing to. fear, and yet when. 
these bad designs came to break out,:.wa. 
‘saw that very army abandon its master;: 


‘and go over to the side of liberty. If 
| such was’ the conduct of an-army modelled: 


by a prince who. had formed. bad designs, 
can we ever imagine that an army,. maine 
tained by this parliament, will join with 
the designs which a King-or minister may: 
have upon the liberties of the subject ?. L 
believe, Sir, if we. were to search: jnte: 
particulars, and if a scrutiny into the Cire: 
cumstances of the gentlemen of the army; 
was demanded, it would. be found .that: 
most of the officers, both general and: subs: 
altern, have.tao much interest.of their own. 
at. stake,: ever'.to-consent, that. the: proe3 
perty of the subject should lie at the mercy | 
ofa; King or. minister. . It ig but.an incomes | 
siderable .advantage.that these gentlemen: 
enjoy, merely-as. officers, when ¢ d: 
with.wheg wostoféhem .dge.cuti 

i [2B] | | 
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subjects, and which must be involved in- 
the general wreck, if our constitution 
- weve tobe overthrown. The hon. gentle- 
man seems to be apprehensive that the 
same catastrophe may happen by means 
of our army, as happened by means of the 
parliament’s army under Charles the Ist, 
when our constitution was overturned, and 
monatchical government abolished. But, 
Sir, give me leave to say, that any such 
fears at this time of day are absolutely 
chimerical. The army raised by the par- 
liament et that time, was raised when 
‘they were in actual war with their prince: 
for which reason they were obliged to em- 
loy many officers who had no other qua- 
lifications to recommend them but their 
abilities to serve in @ military capacity, 
and consequently had no immediate in- 
terest in the preservation of our’ civil 
rights. Such gentlemen amongst them 
who had fortunes of their own, did, for 
the most part, either voluntarily leave the 
party, or werecashiered by Cromwell and 
others, who were in the secret of the de- 
sigh = subvert the constitution. But, Sir, 
elieve thé grehtest stickler against an 
_ atmy in Baglin wil n@t pretend to say 
- that out atmy is eased of men of that 
‘character, or that the gentlemen i the 
administration evet discovered the moat 
distant intention to garble the army in 
such myer. If ait administration were 
mad enough to make any sach att 
no doubt, the 4 A ns 
Would be thé first’ to alarm the nation, 
add put us upen ver guard. So that in 


———thé gentlemeh of ott atmhy we have, Sir, 


a double seéurity ; first, as they are men 
Of ‘unquestionable attachthent to the pre: 
gent establishment ; and sécdndly, as they 
dire men of fortuke and family. oe 
The hon. gentleman ‘rab abso pleased to 
advarice a very ‘éxtraordinary proposition, 

_ Twat ‘our keeping up an army is utterly in- 
_ ednsistent with the principles that brought 
about the Revolution, and upon which 
dur Cliinifof Right is founded : If the hon. 
oo will be pléased to look into the 
iH of Right, he will find ¢ that the raising 
or keeping up a standing army in time of 
agree is indeed against law.’ But, Sir, it 

8 plain, that the army here meant, is an 
drmiy raised and continued, not by parlia- 
iientary, but royal. authority: such as 
was maintained By the late King James for 
promoting ‘his dwn arbitrary views. Such, 
Sir, is ah army, imdéed, which -we have 
teagsoh ‘to be afraid of; and ‘that this is 


t@ know of 


tempt, 
thus eel | 
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plain by the subsequent words, in that very 
clause, ‘ unless it be by the consent of the 
parliament.? These words, Sir, plainly 
prove, that an army raised with consent 
of parliament is not against the principles: 
of the Revolution, but what every gentle 
man who acts upon these principles may: 
consistently vote for. It is true, that . 
after the RRevalution, there were many: 
gentlemen in parliament, who had been. 
zealous promoters of that glorious event, 
who opposed an army kept on foot by: 
consent of parliament, as indeed they did 
every other measure of the court in those 
days. But, Sir, it never can be fairly in- 
ferred from this, that their conduct was 
the rule of acting that all the Whigs in: 
those days laid down. No, Sir, there 
were disobliged Whigs at that time as well 
as now, a few perhaps upon mistaken 
principles, others from motives not so ea- 
sily to be justified. But the greatest num- 
ber of those who were then in the opposi-. 
tion, Iam afraid, were, at the bottom, 
republicans ; who equally hated the king 
and his government; and whose only mo- 
tives for Joining the Revolution were, that 
a door might be shut against all monar- 
chi¢al a for the fey he if the 
Whigs of those days were not for an army. 
by consent of pliant, I should he ghad 
hon. gentleman, by what 
rhedns the vote for establishing an army 
assed this House ft I¢ never could pass 
y means of the jacobites, because the 
keeping up of an army wasthe most pre- 
pet, and the only way, to blast their hopes. 
he Toties would never vote for it, be- 
cause, according to the hon. gentleman, 
they have always acted consistently with 


Revolution principtes, which, ‘in his opi- 
nion, are absolutely against any army tm 


time ef peace. For the same reason, if 
the hon. gentleman’s maxim be just, all 
true Whigs would oppose it. Now, Sir, 
I cannot, either from conversation or read- 
ing, learn of any other denomination of 
parties that ‘subsisted in those days, yet 
there is no doubt but party quarrels ran 
as high then as ever they have done since : 
Therefore, Sir, it is reasonable to con- 
clude, that the generality of our Whig 
ancestors were persuaded of the necessity 
and the lawfulness of a standing army in 
time of peace, because it is impossible for 
us to find out any other set of men sub- 
sisting in those days, whose numbers could 
earry or whose principles led them to vote 
for such a measure. : , 


the army-meant in-our Bill ‘of Right, is] The hon. gentleman who spoke ast, 
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made some very just observations upon 
government in general, and upon our con- 
atitution in particular: I shall only beg 
leave to add to his observations, that there 
ig Now no country in the world, nor I be- 
lieve was there ever any people, who were 
so scrupulously attached to their original 
forms of government, as not to dispense 
with them when a too strict adherence to 
those forms might endanger their liberties. 
‘The Romans formerly, Sir, while in a re- 
publican state, averse as both their genius 
and constitution were to monarchical go- 
wvernment, had recourse to a dictator when- 
ever their country was in danger. We 
have. known the Dutch, who are as" zea- 


lously attached to their forms ef govern- 


ment as any people ever were, give up 
seme of the essentials of theiy government 


when they were to resolve on measures. 


that sense and reason dictated for their 
common safety, For, the first law, Sir, is 
the safety of the people. This is a law 
that takes place of all other consjderations, 
‘and every good constitution is presumed 
to be founded upon this law. Therefere, 
Sir, it is not preugh for gentlemen to tell 
us, that our keeping up a standing army in 
dime of peace is against our constitution ; 


becanse to me it is evidently agreeable to 


the first maxim of all constitutions, which 
is the safety of the people. am 
eould prove, to my satisfaction, that the 
safety of the people is no} endangered by 
ur. adherence te a point. of our consti- 
tution, I should be as scrupulous in giving 
my vote on this motion, as any gentleman 
in this House. But when I hear gentle- 
men reason from facts, the parallel of 
which maay probably never happen again ; 
when I hear them argue from opinions, 
‘whose guthors might either be mataken, 
or influenced py circumstances widely 
different from those we are now in;. when 
J hear them apply events which have pro-. 
£eeded from causes that can never enter 
into our present case; I say, when I hear 
all this, [ask myself one short question, 
and that is, Whether such er such a mea- 
sure is necessary for the safety of the 
peopee, 86 we are now situated? This, Sir, 
.E think, is the hinge upea which this de- 
bate ought to turn: and every 
that gentlemen shall advance, if it does 
not immediately tend to resolve this ques- 
tion, give me leave to say it, is wide of 
the mark. Our ancestors, Gir, who 
lanned and perfected our constitution, 
dewn such rules as were most agree- 
abies te the situation of their afaize, to the 
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sonal 


told us a great deal about the i 
quences which the disposal of posts in the 
army might occasion by affecting the inde- 
pees) of this House. But, Sir, what 


argument | 
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genius of the people, and to the nature of 


the government then existing. But, Sir, it 


cannot be supposed they were to foresee 
that their nearest neighbours, who were 
then too much divided, and too weak to 
give them any apprehensions, would in 
future times be united under powerful and 
ambitious princes, who should improve 
them both in military and civil arts, and 
by keeping large bodies of standing forces, 
threaten the liberties of England and of 
Europe, They could not foresee that e 
time would come when the commen people 
would run into a general depravity, and 
when their betters were to be divided 
amongat themselves, so as that one party 
would pursug the most dangerous mepe 
sures, provided they could distress the 
other. Our ancestors, Sir, could not fore- 
ee that a disputed title to the Crown ef 
England would one day oblige its lawful 
possessor to make use of arms for quelling 
a rebellion raised in favour of his compe- 
titer, and thet the legislatyre was te be 
under a necessity of continuing an army op 
foot, in order toprevent rebellions at home, 
or invasions from abroad on the same ac- 
couat. None of these considerations, Sir, 


| could enter inte the heads of our fora . 


fathers who lived many 8 ago, and 
therefore it is unreasonable to suppose 
that they could expressly guerd against 
them; otherwise, IJ make no doubt we 
ghould have had a standing exmy one. af 
the essential ingredients of ous constitu- 
tion. Ihave been obliged, Sir, to insist a 
little Jonger on this argumeat, because I 
think it hag not so much entered into de- | 
bates en this subject as it deserved; and 
because I am persuaded, if it met with due 
attention, it would prevent geatlemen from 
throwing out e great many reflections, and 
saying 9 great many things that are per- ~~ 
aad upparliamentary. . 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last, and 
whom I always hear with mych epoueh 
conse- 


e said about posts in the army, may: be 
applied with as much justice to posts 


either ia the law or the church, That it 


is necessary to have these posts filled, and 
that.it would be unreasonable to deprive a 
man of his seat in this House, because he 
is a bishep, or one of the crown lawyers, 


has, I .thmk, never yet been disputed. 


Therefore, ui understood the hon. gen- 
Hemas anight, bis meaning was not, that 
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it is a defect in our constitution, that 
those who enjoy these posts should have a 
share in the legislature; but that the de- 
_ fect lay in its being in the Crown’s power 
to fill up these posts. But, Sir, they must 


be filled up by some authority or ‘other, 


‘and I should be glad if the hon. gentleman 
had given us his thoughts on that head: 
‘I believe he would be puzzled to assign 
the disposal of them to any set of men, 
‘whose principles and conduct have proved 
them disinterested enough to supply them 
with better men than the Crown does. 


. For my own part, Sir, I am-.so far from 


believing that a place-man may, by sitting 


in this House, endanger our constitution, 
‘that I think every one of us (for I own 


‘myself to be a place-man) ought .to unite 
‘in opposing every:measure that can en- 


danger the constitution, because wg can’ 


enjoy our places nolonger than the con- 
-stitution lasts; and on this account it is, 
‘Sir, that Iam against the proposed re- 


duction, and I hope all place-men will |: 


‘oppose it likewise. 

-’ The hon. gentleman made some obser- 
‘vations upon the antient state of the Ro- 
mans, and the present state of the French, 
‘which were extremely just; but, Sir, I 


‘cannot apprehend what these observations 


have to do in the present debate, unless he 
had first proved that we were in.danger of 


‘falling under the yoke of a crafty tyrant,. 


or an ambitious minister. But the people 
‘of England have always been watchful 
enough of their safety to take the first 
‘alarm upon the least suspicion of any such 
‘design ; nor could the Roman arms, Sir, 
‘ever have subdued Rome, had not those 
‘virtues that raised her above the nations, 
been first subdued by that flood of cor- 
“ruption introduced after her conquests 
“ovér her most formidable rivals in empire. 
“The plunder of the conquered provinces, 
“by enriching numbers of private persons, 
‘who were unqualified for filling the posts 
“in the government they so: much coveted, 
“gave them the means of bribing the elec- 
‘tors, and, under the mask of. patriotism, 
‘of breaking down those fences of their. 
‘constitution that had been raised by the 
‘wisdom of their ancestors. After by their 
own practices they had destroyed the very 
‘ideas of private virtue, they declaimed 
‘violently against public: corruption ; and 
~when, at the expence of their fortunes and 
characters, they had acquired a criminal 
‘popularity, they formed cabals to over- 


- “throw the constitution of their country.’ 


re 


“But, Sir, the.greatest part of that army 


‘ 
3 


A 
pao 
which gave the finishing blow to the li- 
berty of Rome was composed of foreign 
ers, and not of natives. And, Sir, at this 
day, was the king of France to stretch his 
power to any extravagant degree of ty- 
ranny, I can venture to say that most o 
his officers would abandon him. : 

As the hon. gentleman was pleased to. 
give us a sketch of ministerial rhetoriec 
for a future administration, we may sup- 
pose, he himself expects to be a prime 
minister; whenever that time comes, he, 
no doubt, will add the necessary embellish- 
ments ‘to it; but I dare say, none who 
shall act upon the principles of the gen- 
tlemen who have the honour to serve his 
present Majesty in the administration, 
‘will ever make such an inconclusive speech. 
Thus, Sir, I think I have answered the 
most material arguments in favour of the 
proposed reduction, which I must be 
against till I hear some better advanced 
by the gentlemen on that side. 


Sir. John Hynd Cotton spoke to this 
effect : — 


‘Debate in the Commons” 


Sir; The hon. gentleman who spoke 
last has advanced, what I believe was 
never yet advanced by any one who under- 
‘stands the nature of our constitution so 
well:as he does; I mean, that the keeping 
up a Standing Army in time of peace is 
agreeable to Whig principles. Sir, I-know 
not what Whigs the hon. gentleman has 
been acquainted with, but 1 have had the 
horiour and happiness to be intimate with 
many gentlemen of that denomination : I 
jikewise, Sir, have read the writings of 
many authors who have espoused these 
principles : I have sat in this House during 
some of the most material debates that 
-have happened betwixt them and the 
Tories ; and, Sir, I can declare from my 
‘own experience, that I never. knew one 
who acted on true Whig principles, vote 
for a standing army in time of peace, 
‘What the principles of the Whigs in 
former days were, Sir, I can only learn, 
from reading or information; but, Sir, [ 
have heard of Whigs who were against all 
unlimited votes of credit; I have heard 
of Whigs who looked upon open corrup- 
tion as the greatest curse that could be 
‘any nation: I have heard of Whigs who 
esteemed the liberty of the press to be 
the most valuable privilege of a free 
people, and triennial parliaments the great- 
est bulwark of their liberties ; and, Sir, I 
have heard of a Whig administration who 
have. resented: injuries.done to the trade. of 


~ 
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the nation, and who have revenged insults 
offered to the British ‘Flag. ‘These, Sit,. 
are the principles, if 1 am rightly informed, 
that once characterised the true Whigs. 
Let gentlemen apply these characters to 
their present conduct, and then, laying 
their hands on thétr hearts, let them ask 
of. themselves, If they:are Whigs? The 
honourable gentleman who spoke last, 
asked, With an air-of triumph, by what 
means:a parliamentary standing army was 
established under king William: he is po- 
sitive that it could only be by means of 
the Whig interest. No, Sir, it was not ; 
it was by means of the court interest, 
which was supported by men, who were 
no longer Wigs than during the time they 
were out of post, and who, after they got 
into power, knew no other principles but 
those which advanced the interest of the 
crown, and secured their own employ- 
ments. ‘To these gentlemen it was owing, 
Sir, that the ridiculous distinction, with- 
out any difference, betwixt two kinds of 
standing armies, was broached: they told 
-us, that-an army kept up from year to 
-year by consent of the parliament was a 
quite different kind of an army from one 
kept up without consent of the parliament. 
‘Really, Sir, for my own part, I think that 
one army may be as dangerous as the 
-other, because the one has as much power 
as the other; and though power does not 
give right, yet it may command it; for 
whoever has a power to seize on my right, 
_he is,in some measure, my master. So 
that though there may be a difference, 
Sir, as to the manner of their being paid, 
raised, or disbanded, yet there is no dif- 
ference as to their power, if ever they 
should take it into their heads-to prescribe, 
instead of receiving laws. - 

The same hon. gentleman was pleased 
‘to mention the behaviour of the army un- 
‘der the late king James, as an instance 
how safe our liberties are when they can 
only be destroyed by an army. But give 
me leave to say, Sir, that it was not the 
arbitrary measures of that prince which so 
disgusted his: army, but the foolish and 
Dbarefaced means which he used to intro- 
duce a religion they detested. The just 

-. balance, Sir, betwixt the prerogative of 
the crown and the privileges of the sub- 
ject, is what soldiers never inquire into. 
The former may make a thousand en. 
croachments upon the latter, before any 
e#oldier shall take notice of it: for, Sir, I 
believe no soldier ever yet told a prince 


-who maintained and- paid him, ‘ Indeed, 
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‘ Sir, you. are too powerful, and too great; 


“ and therefore I will serve you no longer.’ 


But religion, Sir, is a point every man: 
makes himself a judge of; and it is safer 


_tor.a’ prince to make the highest encroach- 


ment upon liberty, than to make the least 
upon religion. This, I am afraid, Sir, was 


the true réason why the greatest part of 
king James’s army jomed king William at 


the Revolution. Yet, Sir, as an éxcellent 
author-of those days observes, ‘ Though 
‘the late king James had the nobility, 
‘gentry, bishops, people, and his own 
‘army, against him, and we had a very 
‘‘wise and courageous prince, nearly re- 
‘lated to our crown, for our protector, 
‘yet we account this Revolution next to- 
‘a miracle.” And_I hope, Sir, things will 
never come to that pass with us, when no- 
thing but a miracle can deliver us. 

The hon. gentleman laid down a maxim, 


the truth of which I am persuaded no 


gentleman in this House will dispute, 
That the safety of the people was the first 
law. He thence seemed to conclude, 
that all the subordinate laws of the con- 
stitution must give ‘way wherever the 
safety of the people is concerned. But, 
in my opinion, Sir, the safety of a people 
is best consulted by a steady adherence 
to that constitution, under which they be- 
come great and powerful. No error-in 
government, Sir, is so dangerous, or can 
in the event prove so fatal, as a deviation. 
from the constitution : nor can the safety 
of the people be consulted when that is 
infringed. When the Romans had re- 
course to a dictator, or the Dutch to,a 
stadtholder, they did nothing that was 
inconsistent with their constitution; for 
both these people formerly lived under 
mionarchical government, and when that 
government was abolished, they never 
precluded themselves from submitting to 
a temporary exercise of a species of that 
government, whenever their common safe- 
ty, or the exigencies of their state, ren- 
dered it indispensably necessary. But, 
Sir, the Roman history affords us many 
instances of their senate’s unanimously | 
rejecting the most advantageous offers, 
even when their state was at the brink of 
ruin, because they could not be accepted 
without violating their constitution. That 
wise people was fully sensible, that under 
whatever disadvantages they might lie in 
the mean time, they would be fully re- 
paired by a rigid adherence to those prin-: 
ciples that formed the basis of their go 
vernment, and which, by making thear 
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virtuous, "had made them powerful. I 
agree with the hon. gentleman, that the 
subversion of their liberties was owing to 
', the degeneracy of their morals: but, Sir, 
the first effects of that degeneracy broke 
out in the open attempts which their go- 
vernors made to alter their constitutien ; 


and one alteration brought on another,. 


till the whole was dissolved. So that, 
though the.‘ safety of the people is the 
first law,’ yet, that safety never can be 
promoted, if the measures pursued for 
promoting it are in the least inconsistent 
with the constitution of the country. 

. [have heard it said, Sir, that the lber- 
ties of this nation can never be destroyed 
by so inconsiderable a number of forces 
as 18,000. But, Sir, I must beg leave to 
be. of adifferent opinion. We have a late 
instance, when in this metropolis the popu- 
_ lace was over-awed by less than the sixth 
part of that number, so as quietly to sub- 
mit to a law of as unpopular a nature as 
ever passed in this House; I mean the law 
relating to spirituous liquors. Now, Sir, 
though I allow that this was a good law, 
and that the government was in the right 
to enforce the execution of 11; yet an ar- 
bitrary law might have been forced upon 
the people with as much ease, if backed 
with the same number of forces. And, 
Bir, ifso small a number were suflicient to 
ever-awe the people at so disagreeable a 
juncture as that was, what may not the 
whole body of our army be able to effect, 
when united under the direction of a ge- 
neral, either devoted to the will of a court, 
er following the dictates of his.own am- 
bition? Besides, Sir, though we should 
suppose, what is very improbable, that 
18,000 men are not sufficient to give laws 
to the rest of the nation, yet the court 


ean command. a considerable reinferce- 


' ment out of Ireland. That kingdom, Sir, 
always. maintains 12,000 men, though 
4,000 are sufficient for. all the purposes 
' they are kept up for there. Now, Si, 
the supernumerary body of 8,000, can, 
upon any pinch. be brought over hither, 
and added to the 18,000 now on foot. 
Thus, Sir, the court can at any time form 
a body of 26,000 men, while a total dis- 
use of military exercise has rendered our 
people utterly incapable to make the least 
opposition in case these 26,000 men were 
employed by the ecurt to wicked pur- 
poses. This, Sir, must present but avery 
maelancholy prospect to every lover of his 
country, were he not persuaded of his 


Mojasty’s sagard for the laws, aud ins 
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[ta 


wish, Sir, his ministers were as tender how 
they load the nation with any unneces- 
sary expence. I say this, Sir, because I 


hear there is a design of adding a regi- 
_ Thent, raised since our last sessions, to 


forces in our American settlements, which 
regiment will cost the nation at least 
15,000/., including the expence of their 


artillery, and other incidental charges, 


Sir, Iam not at all against our sending 
some additional troops to that country, 
and especially to Georgia ; nay, consider. 


| ing how far the honour, if not the interest 


of our nation, is concerned in supporting 
that settlement, 1 think we have been too 
dilatory in sending some reinforcement 
thither. But, Sir, I am of opinion, there 
was no occasion to have raised a regiment 


for that purpose, when we have so many 


old ones,that. would have served the pur 
pose as well. Had one of the regiments 


on the British establishment been sent - 


thither; nay, had half a dozen of them, 
for I am sure we can spare them, been 
sent thither, we must have reaped twe ad- 
vantages ; first, we should have been eased 
of so much expence, because we can 
maintam them cheaper there than, we can 
here :. in the second ace, there they can 
answer the ends of the nation, here they 
can answer only those of the ministry, 
But, Sir, in what I have said on this bead, 
I am far from reflecting on any measure 
that might have been taken by the advice 
of the hon. gentleman whom we may 
justly call the father. of that celony.* 
I am so much persuaded of his integrity 
and ability, that I think we ought to be ag 
willing ta support him, as he has been ge- 
nerous in serving us. But I dare say the 
hon. gentleman himself is sensible, that 
the less the expence is which his en- 
deavours fer the public good shall cest 
his country, the greater will be his own 
honeur. | a" gots 

Having thus given my reasons, Sir, why 
I think the proposed reduction extreme] 
proper at this time, and why I think it 
extremely mek ae for us to load the na- 
tion with any additional expence, I shall 
conclude with giving my vote for the 
motion. a 

Sir Jokn Selwyn spoke next to the fol- 
lowing effect :+ 2 * 


* General Oglethorpe, _ For 
him, see vol. 8, p. 706.—Note, 


an socoae af 
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- Sir; TF do aot rise up to take notice of 
any thing that was said in the hon. gentle- 
man’s speech who spoke last, except of the 


latter part ; the other parts of it, I think, if | 
this end, is, that as the 


I may juse the’expression,, were either an- 
swered before he spoke them, or they suf- 
ficiently answer themselves. But towards 
the close he seemed to think, that 10 or 
14,000/. was too great an expence for us 
to lay out ‘on the army to be sent to 
Georgia. Sir, I beg leave to inform the 
House, and that hon. gentleman, that this 
money is the best employed of any money 
thut ever the government laidout; because, 
im a short time, that colony will be able to 
produce as much raw silk as will ;save the 
nation upwards of 300,000/. which is now 
yearly sent out of England te Italy and 
other countries, for that commodity; so 
that this expence is the best piece of fru- 
gality that we can shew. On this occa- 
sion, we have been told a great deal about 
our national debt, and I agree with the 
hon. gentleman, that # isa great misfor- 
tune fora eation to be so much in debt as 
we ure wt present; but, Sir, I think it 
would be stil a greater misfortume, if by 
an il-judged frugatity we should give the 
enemies of our constitution an opportu- 
nity of subvertmg it. All the expence, 
Sir, that can be saved by the proposed re- 
daction this sessfon, does not amount -to 
sbeve 216,000/. which I do not think will 
wach affect the public debt either way ; 
wad i should think that sum well laid out, 
even upon the probability of ewr saving by 
ita much er expence which the mae 
tien must infallibly incur in case of a re 
betten at home, or invasion from abroad ; 
ene or both of which may happen, were 
the praposed reduction to take piace. 


Mr. George Heathcote spoke thus.: — 


‘Bir; Town that till now I have not ap- 
proved our ying out so much money as 
we have done on the settlement of Georgia, 
pecause Iwas of opinion, that if the hands 
we have sent thither had been duly em- 
piéyed in agriculture and manufactures 
e, they might have’been useful to their 
native country. But the honourable gen- 
tleman who spoke last has entirely removed 


my scruples ; for if what he says be truth, . 


which I am far from disputing, it is ‘like to 
prove'the most beneficial colony that ever 
was sent frem Britain, both because it will 
wave a great deal.of money to the -nation, 
and as * will produce a large revenue to 
the crown. For this reason, Sir, I think 
¢hat the money required for maintaining 
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that settlement, and paying the forces sent 


thither, may be raised without our Ja ng 


any additional burthen om the peop 
Britain, The method I propose, Sir, for 


is 90 very 
geod, and the security upon it so unquess 


‘ tionable, the government should borrow as 
| much money upon it as may defray all the 


necessary expences attending the settle- 
ment, that now fall upon the subjects of 
Britain. This, Sir, I take to be a very 
fair and equitable proposal, and I am pers 


suaded that the wisdom and frugality of 
the gentlemen who have the honour to be. 


in the administration will induce them to 
consider of it-—As to the other part of my 
worthy friend’s Speech, I own I camot se 
easily digest it. The reduction that is 
proposed, said he, will save only 216,000%.. 
to the nation. Sir, 216,000/. is money ; 
and, had we, for 20 years, saved that same 
sum by the like reduction, upwards of six 
nrillions of the national debt had been a 
off, and a great many inconveniences kept 
from the subjects. Besides, had this ree 
daction taken place 20 years ago, and cone 
tinued ever since, 1 am convinced, Sir, 
that the only pretence for astanding army 
in this nation, I mean what is advanced 
from the discontent of the people, had 
been entirely taken away, in that two of 
the principal causes of the discontent had 
removed, the grievance from the 
severity of our taxes, and the aversion of 
the nation to so numerous a standing army 
im time of peace: so that it is more than 
obable, that by this time we should have 
Find no occasion’ at all for any standing 
forces. However, Sir, better late than 
never. Ifwe begin now to reduce them, 


| the nation may 20 years hence feel the bes 


nefit of a total reduction. Whereas, if we 
keep them on foot from year to year, or 
instead of reducing, increase them, the 
nation 20 years hence may be saddled 
with 18,000 more, and public discontent — 
increasing with the public debt, may rum 
so high, as to render it imprudent for the 
government, though it were willing, ever 
to make any reduction. Wherefore, Siry 
I am for beginning in time, and then for 
making amends, as far as we can, for any 
past oversights, by agreeing to the pro- 
posed reduction. : 

Sir William Yonge (Seeretary at War) 
spoke as follows : | 

Sir ; Ever since I had the honour to sit 


in this House, we have had every session & 
regular return of a debate on this subject. 
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Sometimes | have heard very specious ar- 
guments for a reduction urged by the 
gentlemen in the opposition; but I always 
saw before next sessions too good proofs 
that we acted most wisely when we agreed 
to the keeping up the greatest number of 
troops; nor do I know any part of his late 
Majesty’s conduct so justly liable to cen- 
sure, as the reduction of his forces, to 
which he was induced bya sincere, but 
mistaken tenderness for his people; nor 
did I ever know a reduction which the na- 
tion in a little time had nct reason to repent 
of. -I own, Sir, that in some years the 
reasons for keeping them up were stronger 
than in others, but I cannot remember a 


year when the reasons for keeping them 


were so strong as they are at present. 
he insolence of the people in all parts of 
the kingdom is risen to a height that makes 
it unsafe for the civil magistrate to do his 
duty without the assistance of the military 
power. Inthe country where I was during 
some part of our late recess, the miners, 
the labourers, and other manufacturers 
assembled in a riotous and tumultuous 
manner, to the number of near 5,000, upon 


no other pretence but the exportation ' 


really of some grain ; which exportation 
did a service to the country, and never 
could hurt them. They proceeded to the 
most violent outrages, which rendered it 
impossible for the civil magistrate to quell 
them ; for they were so favoured by the 
country in general, that it was out of his 
power to raise a posse strong enough for 
that purpose. Now, Sir, IF would gladly 
know of any gentleman what the conse- 
quence of this tumult must have been, 
had the government not been able to have 
commanded a body of regular force strong 
enough to have suppressed them. The 
-. gentle arts of persuasion would never have 
succeeded, for they were too mad to listen 
to any: The sense of their duty could 
never have reclaimed them, for they 
seemed to make a merit of being quite 
void of that. A regular body of forces, 
therefore, acting by the direction of the 
civil magisrate, was the only proper means 
ofreducing them. In this metropolis, Sir, 
not a month ago, a vigilant and an active 
‘magistrate was insulted in his own house 
for doing his duty, by a tumultuous mob, 
of the same kind, who threatened to pull 
his house in pieces about his ears, and as I 
am informed actually attempted, and pro- 
bably. would have aibeted it, had it not 
been for a detachment of the regular troops 
who were sent to protect him. These tu- 
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roults, Sir, could be owing to no oppres- 
sion, nor to any just ground of offence 
that-had been given them by that magis- 
trate. But the truth is, that the more ac- 
tive, the more honest, and the more vigi- 
lant a magistrate is, the more he is insulted, 
hated, and abused by the common people. 
These mobs, Sir, it is true, seldom have 
any other view than to gratify their imme- 
diate resentment. But who knows, Sir, 
but that if they come to any height, those 
who have more distant and more dangers 
ous views, may herd with them, and make 
them the tools of their ambition or re- 
venge? This, Sir, would very probably be 
the case, were it not for our regular forces $ 
and if this were the case, we must soon 
see a rebellion formed, and the nation be- 
come a scene of blood and confusion. Let 


‘any gentleman who loves his country re- 


flect upon the horrors which such an idea 
presents, and let him, if he can, vote for a 
reduction, which by weakening the hands 
of the government may leave a possibility 
of any such event. An exemption: from 
the miseries of a civil war is cheaply pure 
chased by the heaviest taxes. The peo- 
ple of Britain at present pay no heavier 
taxes, than the extension of their com- 
merce, and the benefits they enjoy. from 
the government, (which leaves them more 
liberty than any people under the sun. en- 
joy) enable them to support without diffie 
culty; and, though their taxes were’ still 
heavier, alittle more industry and frugality 
in the meaner sort of our people would: 
easily supply them: . but, Sir, the wounds 
of a civil war may bleed for many ages; 
by ruiming our trade it must render us des¢ 
picable to our neighbours, and probably 
we must become subject to a foreign or @ 
domestic tyranny. I believe no gentle- 
man, whether he is a placeman or not, 
would forgive himself, if he did not concur 
in every measure that could avert such an 
event. Sir, if such measures are pursued,’ 
they are right measures, whether they are. 
pursued by place-men or others: and i 
hope all place-men will be so true to one 
another, as to unite in giving their negae 
tive to the reduction on this occasion. 


Sir John Barnard said : at Oe 


Sir; It has always been my opimion,< 
that the readiest way to bring on the misee: 
ries which the hon. gentleman, who spoke 
last, has so’ pathetically described, is to: 
maintain a numerous Standing Army in- 
time of peace; and that the best, if not. 
the only method of preventing them, is, 


- 
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, either congiderably to reduce, or intirely 


to disband it. So that, Sir, the gentleman > 
has very artfully forestalled the debate, by | 


employing in favour of a Standing Army, | c t ve 
| for any assistance of the military force for 


one of the strongest arguments against It. 
I am perfectly at a loss to know why the 
gentlemen who are against the reduction, 
have let so much of our time be spent, be- 
fore they began the debate on their side ; 
for I am sure they have not yet advanced 
a shadow ofan argument in favour of the 
resolution. Therefore, Sir, I either .ex- 
pect to hear some reasons why we should 


agree to this resolution, from the gentle-. 


_men who shall speak in the succeeding 
part of the debate, or I must be obliged to 
think that a Standing Army is intended 
to be made a part of our constitution, and 
that our resolving ourselves into a com- 
mittee, to consider of the prope: number 
to be kept up, is mere form. Nay, Sir, it 
is not impossible, but that, some years 
hence, we may see a bill brought into this 
House for that end. This, Sir, will save 
‘gentlemen a great deal of trouble, in 
eluding once a year a set of ill-natured 
perplexing objections, raiscd by gentle- 
men stubbornly and perversely attached 
to the good of their country, and the preser-. 
vation of theconstitution. . But, Sir, if such 


a step should be taken, gentlemen both, of 


reputation and estate will not be wanting 
to oppose such a subversion of our liber- 
ties, with their interest, with their fortunes, 
and, if their country requires it, with their 
swords. Since the beginning of this de- 
bate, we have had a very broad intimation 
of a design that leans very much that way. 
.An hon. gentleman under the gallery told 
us, If you continue the liberty of the press, 

ou ought to continue your army.°* Sir, I 
ook upon the liberty of the press to be the 
most valuable part of the liberty of the 
subject ; I look upon the army, as what 
may one day be the destruction of both; 
and to give no better reason for support- 
ing a Standing Army, but that it may de- 
stroy the liberty of the press, is to say, in 
other words, that a resolution is now form- 
ing to put an end to the liberties of Great 
Britain —The. hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, told us, that we were under a neces- 
sity of keeping up our army, that it may 
enforce the laws, which the weakness of 
our civil magistrates cannot do. Sir, I 
know not what authority the hon. gentle- 
man. has, for throwing out such a reflec- 
tion. upon the civil magistrates in.general. 
I have the honour to be a civil magistrate, 
Sir, in the greatest city in Britain, perhaps 
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in Europe; and J dare answer for myself, 
and for those gentlemen whom I have had 
the happiness to be associated with in the 
civil magistracy, that we have no occasion 


purine the laws in execution. ‘And as.I 
ave opportunities of knowing’ somewhat 
of the country of England in general, I 
can venture to say, that a constable at the 
head of his posse, by a warrant from a jus- 
tice of the peace who-is beloved, can do 
more than a colenel at the head of his re- 
giment. I say, Sir, a justice of the peace 
who is beloved; for I am far from think- 
ing thet all of them are beloved ;. thoygh 
I believe they generally are so, when it. 
is known they are not influenced by an 

guidance from within these walls. ‘Sir, it 
is the duty, as well as the interest of every 
civil magistrate, to endeavour to, render 
himself beloved and popular in those places 
where he acts; and if there are any who 
are more hated, and consequently less 
obeyed by the people, it must be owing to 
their own ill conduct. Nay, Sir, I believe 
I could instance many justices of the peace, 


‘who act as such, without having a qualifi- 


cation. In what I have'said, Sir, I am far 
from intending that it should be understood, 
as if I reflected on any particular gentle- 
man, who has the honour to serve his Ma- 
jesty in the commission of peace in West- 
minster. I am willing to believe the best 
of these gentlemen, and that they are far 
from making a traffic of their duty, or 
taking their directions from any man in 
power. But, Sir, if there are any such, 

though they may indeed want the assist- 
ance of the military power, I think it ig 
very unsafe for us to keep up forces that 
may be employed to very bad purposes by 
such magistrates. | 


- Mr. Pulteney spoke thus : 


Sir; The arguments that have been 
advanced against the present motion are 
of so extraordinary a nature, and those 
that have been offered in favour of the re- 
solution are so weak, that I have:a better 
opinion of the judgments of the hon. gen- 
tlemen who have advanced them, than to 
believe they themselves think they could 
be of any weight, but in an assembly where 
their own party is syre of a majority, 
Some gentlemen seem to be under terri- 
ble apprehensions from the press, some 
from the people, and some seem to. fear 
nothing but for themselves. One hon. 
gentleman, in, particular, calls out to his 
brethren in place, and solemnly conjures 
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them to be true to one another. * O, all. 
* ye placemen, be true to one another! | 
Indeed, Sir, the hon. gentleman may rest | 


very well satisfied that they will; for I 
‘cannot say that I ever knew them fail, es- 
pecially when they were to gain any thing 

y it. I wish, Sir, that other gentlemen 
were as well united, that country gentle- 


ten would be true to one another ; for if | 
they were, though perhaps we could not | 
carry this question, yet we tight hope at | 
feast not to lose it by, I had almost said, so | 


scandalous a majority, as it is but tod pro- 
bable that we shall. | 
It is the misfortune, Sir, of this nation, 


under our present situation, that it is gee. 


nerally thought to be in the power of one 
‘man to determine the fate of every ques- 
‘tion of importance brought before this as- 
sembly. 
who wish well to their country, take every 
opportunity of staying at home, when the 
ought to give t 
#louse. 
* My single voice is of little or no conse- 


ference. This, Sir, gives a tacit counte- 


nance to al pests measures, and deprives 


a man of the satisfaction of having done 
at least his duty for the service of his coun- 
try. Besides, Sir, gentlemen onght to 
reflect, that if those-who act for the inte- 
rest of their country were united, and gave 


their attendance in this House, they might . 


still indeed continue the minority ; but, Sir, 
- such a minority as. they would then form, 
never yet failed of soon becoming the ma- 
jority. . I have thought myself obliged to 
‘say thus much, because I see many gen- 
tlemen absent on this occasion, who, I 
- know, wish well to their country, and who 
I know would: be absent on no other ac- 


count, but for the reason I have now sug- 


gested. 


_ [have heard, Sir, during the course of 


this debate, great complaints of the de- 
pravity of the common people; and I am 
sensible the complaints are not ill-founded. 
But, Sir, I think the method that is pro- 
_ posed to reform them, instead of suppress- 

mg, will but propagate the evil. ‘It is as 
impracticable, Sir, to dragoon people into 
morality, as into religion; nor cana stand- 
ing army ‘make a free people quiet syb- 
jects: any other way than by making them 

imble‘slaves. It has -always, ' Sir, been 


the distinguishing ‘glory of this constitu- 
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not over slaves: and that gave them the 
power of doing as much good as. they 
pleased; though it tied up their hands 
from doing any hurt. But, Sir, our new 
system of politics has a quite different 


tendency; «it tends to make slaves.of sub: 
jects, to give the King an opportunity of 
doing harm, but deprives him of the aaetaed 


of doing good. For, Sir, a man who lies 
at the mercy of another, as to his libert 
and property, is, in effect, a slave, thou 


he who is his superior should not exercisé 
his power tyrannically. And a prince, 


Sir, who, in orderto maintain his authori- 
ty, is obliged to burden his subjects with 
oppressive taxes, while they already groan 
under a load of debts, has it in his -power 
to oppress his subjects, but has it not m 


his power to relieve them; because no 


act of grace, which he can exert, can be a 


} | balance for the unpopularity that must at- 
eir attendance m this. 
Each reasons in this manner: 


tend him. So that, Sir, it is surprising}that 
ministers themselves are not more cautious 


| how they give occasion for any unneces- 
quence, why then should I be at the pains : 
and expence to attend the Parliament, . 
vince it can be of no use to my country ?? © 
But this is a false and a: pernicious in- | 


sary taxes upon the people, or how they 
consent to the keeping up a body of forces, 
which so evidently tends to weaken both 
their master’s and their own real interests. 
But, say gentlemen, the depravity'is 86 
great and so general, that no remedy be- 
sides that of a superior force can be ap- 
plied. Sir, a physician, who would ‘cure 
a disease, applies ‘himself ‘first to find. out 
its causes ; and if the causes-can be found 
out and taken away, the effect ceases: of 
course. i 7 

As to what the gentlemen who are for 
continuing the present number of our 
forces have so much insisted on, I mean 
the spirit of opposition to the civil magis- 
tracy on some occasions, it has, I am afraid, 
been too much owing to the conduct of 
the magistrates ; and their sd aaar to 
some late laws is to be imputed, I believe, 
to the nature of the laws themselves. ‘It 


| is impossible, Sir, for a legislature to in- 


force immediate obedience to an unusual 
law, without very great reluctance from 
the people, before they are convinced that 
this law is really for their good. And, 
Sir, give me leave to say, that'it will take 
a good deal of art to persuade the people 
of the expediency of some faws latel 
passed. Nay, Sir, I-should-not myself‘be 
easily convinced, that'some late laws might 
not have produced all the ‘good for: which 
they were intended, and yet have-appesred 
in a shape more agréeeabte to the body ‘of 
our people. Are gentlemen to suppose 
=) a 
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that a people will submit to laws which 


they look. upon oppressive and incon-. 


sistent? In this part of the country, Sir, 
they are obliged. to submit to laws; for 
instance, the late act against spirituous 
Jiquors, which pretends to pluck up an old 
but beloved disease by the roots, while 
the manner of detecting es against 
this law gives rise to numberless villainies 
amongst the meaner sort: for it is, Sir, in 
the power of any rogue, as the law now 
stands, if he can digest perjury, to ruin an 
honest man and his whats folly. Can 
therefore gentlemen be surprised at a law, 
so disagreeable in its own nature, to the 

eople, the meaner sort, at least, for I 
have never heard any body else charged 
with opposing it, should meet with oppo- 
gition from them? Yet, Sir, this is a ian 
of which we were so fond, that we actual- 
ly bought it. Yes, Sir! we bought it of 
the government at the rate of 70,000/. and 
upwards. 4 | ; 
- In another part of the country, Sir, in 


Scotland, the clergy are obliged, by a late 


act for that. purpose, to read more than 
nce from their pulpits a Proclamation, or 
a Declaration, I do not know how you call 
it. Why, Sir, I am told the people in that 


country laugh at this act; and £ the go- 


vernment were strictly to enforce it, they 
would hazard another rebellion, So that, 
Sir, it is our duty, before we pags any act 
that affects the body of a people, always to 
consider whether the advantages accruing 
from such an act are sufficient to counter- 
balance the unpopularity of our passing 
that act, and the odium and expences 
which the goverament must incur by put- 
ting it in execution. When ] say this, 
Sir, I hope no gentleman will infer that I 
would court pepularity at the expence of 
any measure that is for the good of the 
people. But I know, that, some govern- 
ments have found the secret of reconciling 
the people’s real interests to their inclina- 
mations, and believe that in all good go- 
vernments the most beneficial laws are ge- 
nerally the most popular. | 
But, besides blunders which we may 
have committed in a more public capacity, 
I am afraid, Sir, that in other respects we 
do not a little contribute to spread this 
spirit af discontent. Whea apeople, Sir, 
sees their superiors abandon the principles 
that make them honest men, they pre- 
mame, not sabia tera be that they have 
lost every quality that forms an honest re- 
presentative. When they see Juxury and 
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ments of public posts, the meanest subject 
in the nation, if he knows any thing, knows 
that he helps to pay for Ae luxuries, 
and that they are maintained on the spoils 
of his country. When Sir, the peaple see 
gentlemen wasting their private estates in 
idle pursuits, and unprofitable vices; they 
know that these gentlemen have no other _ 
way to repair the shattered remains of 
their fortunes, but by preying upon. the 
public. When-they see corruption and 
venality openly avowed, even though some 
of them taste it, they know, or at least they 
suspect, that an administration must be 
weak when it requires such supports. 

Give me leave to borrow an expression, 
and to say, ‘ that it is ours to mend the 
‘ hearts of the people.’ It is our duty, Sir, 
by each of us liying within the bousids of 
our own private fortunes, to preserve our 
independency upon any man or any minis- 


ter whatever; and thus shall we be enabled — - 


to preserve the independency of the legis- 
lature. Then shall we see the ee debts 
decrease, the dissatisfaction of the people 


‘subside, and the distinctions of parties abo, 


lished.. We shaljl then have no need of a 
standing army; because then, Sir, there 
will be no occasion ¢o rule by a party; for 
that party amongst us, which either by its 
principles or practices opposes these good 
ends, becomes a factign, let its majority be 
everso great. I have heard, Sir, many in- 
vidious insinuations and reflections thrown 
out against a certain Opposition that I 
could name, and I hear a great talk with- — 
out doors about a reconciliation. Sir,[ | 
know not any reconciliations that I could | 
wish except one: Others I never desire to 
see, unless they are founded on the liber- 
ties of the people; and, Sir, I think an O 
position upon virtuous principles the only 
security that our country can hope fox, 
and I here openly profess my determina- 
tion always to join in such an Opposition, 
Those gentlemen who are for our agree- 
ing to this resolution, in my opinion, make 
but a very indifferent compliment to his 


| Majesty, who has recommended unanimity 


and dispatch to us so strongly from the 


throne; yet, Sir, in the very beginning of 


our session, we have here a bone of con- 
tention thrown amongst us. We are, it 
seems, not only to ape to the keeping up 
the same number of forces which we had 
last year, but we are to add to the charges 
that, attend them, the expence of raising a 
new regiment to be sent-to our plantations. 


‘Sir, 1 canngt conceive how gentlemen 


should suppose that if such an uareason- 
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able resolution is brought in, we can act in 
the manner his Majesty has so wisely re- 
commended. I say, Sir, so wisely tecom- 
mended; because, on the unanimity of this 
eben depends the judgment which: 
oreigners will form of our strength and 
resolution in this important crisis of our 
trade. If-they shall find unanimity in our 
resentment at home, they will expect the 
same unanimity in our resentment abroad, 
if it shall be found that any of our neigh- 
bours have insulted our flag, or plundered 
our merchants; it will let them see that 
both the nation and the parliament are re- 
solved to behave with such duty and zeal 
for their country, as to stand in no need of 
heing over-awed by-a standing army. And 
' foreigners will then despair of finding a 
party who shall abet them here. 
” Sir Robert Walpole rose again, and spoke 
as follows: . aoe i 
- Sir; Whatever groundless insinuations 
some gentlemen ‘may throw out about any 
attempts that have been or are to be made 
upon the liberty of speech; one -gentle- 
man, since the opening of this debate, has 
told'us, * That he could wish that things 
* were to run into confusion ;. because out 
© of confusion may arise order.’ A wish so 
shocking to the ears of a dutiful subject, 
and so contrary to the dignity of this as- 
sembly, that I: hope never to lear the like 
repeated within these walls. It-was saying, 
in other terms, that he’ wislied to see the 
succession of the. present royal family set 
aside, and the nation involved in the: dis- 
mal consequences of civil war, rather than 
that we should agree to a measure which 
the wisdom. of all parliaments, -since the 
late Revolution, has thought ‘nécéssary for 
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sure-it doés not proceed from any-exarnple 
set -by-the royal family; for 1 am persuaded 
that every géntleman : who: hears. me,- is 
sensible that no nation was ever blest witlt 
a’ royal family, that has given such: emi 


nent instances of frugality and tenrperance, 


as the family that is now upon our-thronei 
If a people, .Sir, grown wanton with his 
berty ‘arid: riches, shall degenerate into 
luxury,:is a ‘pririce -or ‘his ministers to-be _ 
blenied forthat? Orif the people are tainted 

with discontent. and: dissatistiction, are-we 
to endeavour. t6 cure ‘it- by giving up the 
only. means of restraining them? Yet this; 
Sir, is the' very thing for which.some gen- 
tlemen have argtied so strefiuously sinee 
the opening of this debate: It has. been 
allowed on all hands, that‘had it not been 
for. our. standing forces,:the nation -must 
have eré this time run into confusion from 
that ‘spirit of dissatisfaction, that has broke 
loose among the.people. . But, say some 
gentlemen, that spirit is occasioned: from 
the oppression of the government. — But 
they have net been pleased to give us any 
instance of such oppression; they: have. 
given'us no instance of an invasion upon 
the liberty and property of any subject’: 
They have not given us one instance of an} 

incroachment of the military upon the civil 


.power, or of one attack that has been 


made by the administration to. subvert the 
freedom of parliament. There is nothing 
more common,’ Sir, than to: raise a cla- 
mor upon the-topics of bribery, corrup- 


tion, and ‘venality, and nething more easy 
_than to make the people believe that when 


an administration continues long in the 
same hands, it can only be by these means. 
But this is a‘ misfortune that has: attended 
the best administrations in all agés and in . 


the preservation of our liberty. 1 cannot, | all countries. The very success that a mi- 
indeed, understand how gentlemen, during | nister meets with, ‘is improved by his ene- 


the, course of this debate, can reason. as if 

_ this resolution was such as had never been 
agreed to by any parliament, and that it 
was a direct infringement of our: constitu- 
tion. -This is callmg in question the ho- 
nour and the integrity not only of all the 
ee but of every gentleman who 
1as voted for this measure in these parlia- 
ments, for 40 years past. :; And I am sure 
my,good friend who spoke last, has very 
good reasons, known to himself: and me, 
for supporting their authority. = = 
‘My hon. friend was pleased to inveigh 
very severely against the luxury and vice 
that reigns but too generally amongst us. 
I know not from what this luxury and vice 
proceed; butproceed from what it will, lam 


mies to his prejudice. Ifa majority in this 
House concur- with: his measures, it. must 
be the effect-of: corruption. If he has the 
favour of the prince, he owes it to flattery 
and misrepresenting the state of the na+ 
tion. Does the kingdom under his admis 
nistration enjoy a profound peace,.an ex- 
tended commerce? This is attributed to 
the minister’s. sacrificing something still 
tngre valuable: than -these advantages, :m 
order to procure them. So that, Sir, the 
very well-being of a state gives a handle to 
clamour against. the. minister; whereas, in 
reality, his success in the. parliament.may 
be owing’ to the justice of his measures; 
the favour he. is in with bis prince, to his 


integrity ; and the increase of the national 
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firmness of his resolutions. - Sir, I shall 
make-no particular application of what I 
have said here; only one thing I will be 
bold to affirm, that had the clamours that 
have been raised’ in Great Britain these 
18. years past against the administration 
been well founded, we must before this 
time have been the: most. miserable, the 
most beggarly,‘and the most abject people 
under the sun. But, Sir, is there no other 
‘vehicle by which. luxury may be intfo- 
‘duced, besides that of ministerial corrup- 
tion? Give me leave to say, Sir, there is ; 
and that the riches which a nation may ac- 
quire by trade, under a good administra- 
tion, is the principal and indeed the natu- 
ral source from whence the luxury which 
the hon. gentleman inveighs against, pro- 
ceeds. These riches, Sir, induce the trad- 
ing part of the nation to abandon the fru- 
gal maxims of their ancestors; the landed 
interest, Sir, emulates the tradmg, and 
their wealth increasing ‘in -proportion as 
trade:flourishes, they improve likewise in 
all the luxuries of life. These luxuries, 
‘Sir, after some time, create wants ; wants 
produce necessities; necessities, dissatis- 
faction; and when they are reduced in 
their circumstances by their own extrava- 
gancies, they exclaim against the heaviness 
of taxes, the decay of trade, and the cor- 
‘Tuption of::ministers.: «A. minister: is*an- 
‘swerable, Sir,:in some measure; for’ the 
wealth ‘of.a nation; but he is not answer- 
able for the abuse of that wealth. And 
when gentlemen exclaim against the luxu- 
vious living of a-nation, they are mistaken 
if they think’ that thereby they hurt the 
‘reputation.of a minister in the eyes of con- 
-siderate men. No, Sir, they bestow a 
tacit encomium upon the minister; for 
‘under a bad administration, especially if it 
‘is a long one, it is imipossible for the nation 


‘to supply these luxuries,’ without the:na- 


‘tronis-féeling in a-very-few years the whole 
‘balance: of trade with their neighbours 
turning: against it: “And I dare say, that‘no 
gentleman in. this: House can ‘affirm -that 
this is our case at present. This much, 


Sir, I have thought fit to.'say, not in an- 
swer, but by way of. supplement .to. what 


the-hon.: gentleman observed with regard 
to the general depravity of morals-so visible 
throughout the kingdom. © 3 - 
But were I to be asked, Sir, what remedy 
is then to be applied to this general de- 
pravity, my answer. would be, the answer 
. of every gentleman who judges ceolly and 
impartially ; that. nothing is more likely to 
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their pursuits of popularity and 


gating that .doctrine.. ir, 1s the 
| true reason that they look upor the lenity of 
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gain this end, than. a.dite’ submission to 
that.government, which enacts no laws but - 
by your own consent, and raises no taxes 
but your own safety requires. .. This, could 
we effect it, Sir, (to use the same expres- 
sion with the hon. gentleman.) ¢ would be 
mending the hearts of the people,’ and — 
without this, all the methods. that either 
the king or the parliament can fall upon for 
that purpose must be unsuccessful. I wish, 
Sir, that all the gentlemen im- this House 
could say, with ‘a clear conscience, that 
they had no other view than this, in all 
reten- 
sions to patriotism: and I wish, Sir, that 
the actions of gentlemen would prove to 
the world, that their sole aim is not the de- , 
struction of the minister, but the good of 
their country. ee ay ee 

As to what the hon. gentleman talked 
about the just grounds of discontent among 


.the people; I am sorry to hear. any gen- 


tleman in this House insinuate, that the 
acts and laws passed by this House can 
give the people any just ground of discon- 
tent. It proceeds’ from: another quarter, 
Sir; for there is nothing more ‘certain than 
that, if our people are once rendered dis- 


‘contented. with the government, thcy soon 


become disaffected with the establishment: 
and, Sir, though I admit that a man of 
sense may be attached to our present — 
establishment, and yet dissatisficd with 
some steps of the administration, yet it is 
otherwise with the common people ; with 
them discontent, disloyalty, and rebellion 
follow so close on one another, that they are 
oneandthesame thing. Had certain gentle- 
men, Sir, who have lately joined in some 
measures against the government, suffi- 
ciently reflected on this truth, I am per- - 
suaded such is their attachment to his Ma- 
jesty’s person and family, that they would: 
not have assisted so much.as they have done 
in promoting thedissatisfactionthat prevails 
among the common peeple.:. For, Sir, the 
faction which is in the intcrest of the per- 
son who disputes.his Majesty’s title to the - 
crown, always -presumes, that whoever 18 
against the administration, is against the 


establishment likewise; and nothing has 
‘more contributed.to keep up the spirit of 


that party, than their industriously propa- 
aan This, Sir, is the 


that government as the effect of its weak- . 
ness, and that they attribute the mdul- __ 
gence they meet with to our fears. This, 
Sir, is the true reason why they en- 
deavour to improve to their gdvantage | 
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every accident that happens in the na- 
-¢ion, though perhaps it is very distant 
from their purpose, and. fell out contrary 
to their hopes. This, Sir, was the reason 
why, on the late melancholy event that 
afflicted the nation,* their hopes revived, 
their cabals were set on foot, and every tool 
of their party was employed in their consul- 
tations how to bring about their favourite 
point. There are many in our galleries 
now,.Sir, who know what I have said to be 
true, and if they had the privilege of speak- 
ing here, could, if they pleased, convince 
us how improper the proposed reduction 
js, while such a spirit subsists in the king- 
om. 
- Sir, I have known a time when gentle- 
men acted on true Whig principles; and 
. at that time, Sir, they seemed to be of opi- 
nion, that the best, if not the only way to 
secure us from Popery, and arbitrary 
power, was by securing the present estab- 
fishmert of the crown in his Majesty’s per- 
son and family. They were then of opi- 
nion, Sir, this was best done by our keep- 
ing up a regular body of forces, and I 
should be glad to know if the same reasons 
do not subsist now as did then, or if they 
who are the enemies of our present esta- 
blishment have been weakened bythe oppo- 
sition of these gentlemen to the adminis- 
tration. — 


Mr. Pulteney replied to this effect : 


Sir; I think a man is an honest man, 
who votes according to what his con- 
science tells him the present situation of 
things requires; and an honest man, Sir, 
if he sees the circumstances which induced 
him to vote in favour of a resolution last 

ar altered, or if he finds that he himself 

as been mistaken in the apprehension of 
these circumstances: I say, Sir, an honest 
~man will, in either of these cases, vote this 
session directly contrary to what he voted 
before. If ever I voted for a standing 
army, Sir, in time of peace, it was when my 
conscience told me that the preservation of 
our liberties required it. But, Sir, though 
at that time, perhaps, I was convinced 
that our keeping up a standing army for 
. one year was necessary ; it does not follow 
that I act inconsistently, if I do not vete 
for a perpetuity of that army. Therefore, 
though a gentleman has voted for every. 
luestion, for every job of the ministry ; 
ough his} whole life has been but one 
continued vote on their side; yet he ought 


* ‘Alluding to the Queen’s Death. 


{fore, Sir, as I wish the crown of 
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neither to be ashamed nor afraid to oppose 
them, as.soon as his own j tor.the — 
situation of things isaltered, This is.acting 
upon no other principles, Sir, but those of 
an honest man, and a lover of his country; 
and, as the distinction between Whigs and 
Tories’ is now in effect abolished, I ha 
soon to see our people know no other des 
nominations of party amongst us besides 
those of court and country. The hon, 
gentleman talks of the establishment of the 
government, and of the administration; 
but, Sir, I know of no establishment, I know 
of no government, I know of no adminis- 
tration that ought to be kept up, but for 
the preservation of the liberties of the peor 
ple: for it is not twopence matter to me 
whether the prince’s name under whom 
am to be enslaved, is Thomas, James, or 
Richard; I am sure I shall never be en- — 
slaved under a George. 

And here give me leave to gay, Sir, 
that the establishment of the crown in his 
Majesty’s person and family can only be 
secured by our securing the rights of the 
people. is, Sir, is the charter by which 

is Majesty holds-his crown; and whoever 
separates the interests of the people from 
those of the establishment, must be either 
ignorant of our constitution, or a traitar 
equally to his prince and his country. For 
this reason, Sir, to me it is evident, that if 
the Pretender had an azent in his Maje» 
ty’s councils, or in this House, that agent 
would employ all the force of tongue and 
lungs, he would even out-vote a. minister, 
and out-speech a place-man in his zeal for 
this resolution ; nor could a more effectual 
way, Sir, to promote that person’s interest 
be thought of, than our agreeing to bridle 
the kingdom with 18,000 men: because it 
is, in effect, telling all the powers in 
Europe, that so weak is the administration 
of Britain, and so much are they hated by 
the people, that they dare not venture to 
make one step in the government without 
their bully-back, an army. While your 
army continues, Sir, discontent must in- 
crease, and the more discontent increases, 
the faiver is the Pretender’s chance for suc- 


ceeding; whereas, if the people were re- 


cenciled to the government, he could net, 
have the most distant prospect of succeay: 
for I dare say, very few in Britain at pre-, 
sent wish him well on his own account; 
and the few deluded. persons who do, in- 


cline to his party, do it only because they 


are so weak as to ona, eae that the one 
eyil would be less than the vther, Where- 
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tuay continue for ever in his ‘Majesty's 
person and family, as I hope never to see 
the pretensions of any other person’ suc- 
ceed, and as [ think the reputation of the 
kingdom is interested in the fate of this 

uestion, I must agree to the proposed re- 

ction. | : 

Sir William Windham spoke next : 
: Sir; Ithink it strange;that this mighty 
secret of our fears about the Pretender, 
has never been discovered during the 
whole course of this debate, till the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last but one disclosed 
it. I am glad, however, that it is at length 
discovered ; for now gentlemen may have 
a very clear state af the case; which is, 
whether we ought to put the nation to the 
expence of maintaining 18,000 men, for 
no other reason but because a certain gen- 
tleman is afraid of the Pretender? This is, 
i think, a clear and a true state of the 
case. As for the hon. gentleman’s fears, 
they put me in mind of a mad fellow, called 
Butler, who-used to go about, and at times 
would appear very much frightened at a 
certain phantom of his own brain, whom 
he called prince Kantemir.. This phantom 
haunted him about from place to place, 
and nothing could drive it out of his head. 
Really, Sir, I don’t -know what friends the 
Pretender may make in the kingdom, if 
we shall continue our army; but if we re- 
duce that, I dare say his interest would 
exist no where but among a few madmen. 


Mr. Pelham:said: 


- Sir; The gentlemen who have spoke for 
the proposed reduction, have all along 
taken it for granted, that if our standing 
army were removed, the causes of discon- 
tent, which is allowed on all hands to be 
very great amongst our common people, 
svould be removed likewise. But, Sir, their 
épinion cannot be supported either by 
¥eason: or experience. Reason tells us 
that a-people who are discontented, . will 
yrove ‘rebellious as soon as the government 

ecomes‘too weak to restrain their out- 
- fages:’ and‘we find, Sir, by experience, 
that ‘no reduction ever was dttended by 
arry réturn df gratitude on'the part of the 
cormmion people. So that, as ‘gentlemen 
have 'been® statmg this question in‘ their 
minner, FT ‘shall beg leave to state ‘it in 


thine. ‘And it‘is, Sm, whether it’ be wiost | 


firobable that his. Majesty ‘will abuse his 
power, if we shall kéep up‘the army; or 
fiat ‘his dhetnies will lay-asitle'their designs, 
and:the people return toa due submission 
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‘to the civil magistrate, in case wé reduce 
it? Indeed I do not know what are the 
sentiments of other gentlemen; but I own, 
Sir, it is no hard matter with me to deter 
mine myself in this case; and for this rea» 
son, to give my vote in favour of this reso- 


lution. 
Mr. Walter Plumer said; _ = 
oo 

Sir; The reasoning of the hon, gentle- 
man. who spoke last, is not unlike that of 
a physician who was called to visit an ac- 
quaintance of mine. Two or three other 
members of the faculty were called at the 
same time, and all of them, except this 
physician, agreed im their consultations, 
that the nature of the patient’s disease re- 
quired lenitives: The reason’ which this 
singular doctor gave, for differing from his 
brethren, was, ‘‘ That corrosives were only 
to be cured by corrosives.”? Sir, we have 
long had corrosives applied, to correct the 
sharp humours of a people whose constitu- 
tion has been vitiated by a course of ‘se- 
vere exactions and taxes, without any ap- 
parent advantage to the kingdom. And — 
it was reasonable to expect, Sir, that by 
this time some lenitives should have been - 
applied. But this, Sir, it seems, is not 
agreeable to the maxims of the hon. gen- 
tleman, who last session entertained us 
with the ever-memorable speech, which 
he concluded by telling us from a Roman 
poet, ‘ Immedicabile vulnus ense reciden- 
‘dum.’ Iam afraid, that this, Sir, may 
indeed be the only remedy that can be 
applied, if we should proceedin exasperat- . 
ing the people, by nct only continuing but 
Pee the principal grievance they 
ave. | 


Sir Joseph Jekyl spoke next: - 


Sir; lacknowledge that formerly I used 
to give my vote for keeping up a standing 
army in time of peace, because I thought 
we could never use too many precautions 
against the growing power and theaspiting 
genius of France.—But the Providence of 
Heaven has raised up another power in 
Europe, which seems by the check she 
has already given to the French ambition, 


to be an over-mdtch for her in the field: — - 


Gentlemen will easily perceive that I mean 
the empress of Muscovy, whose empire till 
within these few years had but a very small — 
share in the balance of Europe. For this 
reason I think there is not the least pte- 
tence, Sir, for keeping up a standing arjiny 
on account of: the situatien of affairs. 


‘abroad; fhat pretence being effectually — 
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removed by the sudden growth of the 
Muscovite. power, from whom we have 
nothing to fear, either on account of their 
situation or interest. So that, Sir, the 
reasons why.we are to keep the proposed 
number up, must be of a domestic nature. 


And indeed, if I were convinced that they | 


_ were of the least use in enabling the civil 
magistrate to put the laws in execution, I 


ehould: give my vote without hesitation for 
But, Sir, when I see: 


the present motion. 
the people of all ranks so averse to a law. 


which was the only means left by which 


the legislature could prevent a total de- 
generacy of their morals,.and: the absolute 
ruin of their health ; whén I see they value 
themselves upon murdering the persons by 
whose information alone the offenders 

inst that law can be convicted; and 
when I see that our regular forces have 
been of no use in suppressing those dis- 
orders; I am inclined to suspect, Sir, that 
the infection has spread into the army it- 
self. I am the more apt to believe this, 
Sir, because I had it lately from good 
hands ; that many of the soldiers actually 
were disguised among the mob who rmur- 
dered these poor men, and were very in- 
, strumental in the riots. If this infection 
should proceed farther, Sir, we: have rea; 
son to fear that eur army will soon be as 


obstinately disobedient to the civil magis-_ 


trate as our people are, and this must pro- 


_ duce worse consequences thian any gen- 


tleman has yet mentioned. It may be 
urged, that soldiers being subjected to the 
_ military laws, dare not attempt to oppose 

the will of their superiors ; but why should 
we expect from them a greater deference 
to their officers than from the people to 
the justices. And give me leave to say, 
Sir, that a’ mutiny of the army is more 
dangerous than @ mob of the people, for 
this plain reason, that the punishment 
which attends the one is but light, when 
compared with what is inflicted on the 
other. If one or two of the ringleaders 
of a mob are made examples, Sir, the jus- 
tice of their‘country is satisfied; but the 
martial law inflicts the pain of death upon 
every man who is concerned in @ mutiny. 
For this reason, soldiers once engaged in 
a mutiny will be more obstinate and re- 
fractory than other people; _ because, 
though they should lay down their arms, 
their lives are forfeited; so that their real 

safety lies in persevering in their rebellion. 
_ Therefore, I think it is against the rules of 
good policy, Sir, for us to keep up a body 
of men, who very probably are tainted 
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with that spirit of disobedience that has 
gone. abroad amongst our people, and from 
whom there is nothing so bad. but what we 
have to fear, should this spirit induce them 
to throw off the allegiance due to: their, su- 
periors. - | Gy oe peat 

Thus far, Sir, I am of the same side .of 
the question with my worthy friend who. 


sits over against me. But I wish the same 
hon. gentleman had explained some ex-_ 


,pressions which he dropped with regard . 

.to'the law I have just now taken the li- 
_berty to mention. I am neither ashamed 
|-nor afraid to say, that I had a great hand 


in getting that law passed; and 1 think, 


though we had even paid the sum for it, 


which the hon. gentleman has mentioned, 


we bought it cheap; for it was paying 


70,000/. for insuring the health and strength 
of a whole people. As forthe inconvent- 
ences that may arise from the execution 
of this law, I am sensible there are several ; 
but, Sir, I believe as few as ever attended 
the execution of a law, so unpopular, and 
at the same time so necessary. ., However, 
if the further consideration. of - that law 
should come before us; as-I believe, ‘Sir, it 
soon may, ‘I shail. very willingly concur 
with any motion that can put us ina way 


of making it less subject to abuse. In the 


mean time I am of opinion, Sir, that it will 
greatly contribute to the safety of our con- 
stitutidn, and the reformation of manners 
amongst the common people, if we agree 
to the proposed reduction. 


Mr. Joseph Danvers said : 


Sir; We have had a great deal of de- 
bate this night about the constitution and 
government of this and other nations ; and 
there is no question, Sir, but there are 
many different ones in the world. But I 
believe the people of Great Britain are go- 
verned by a power that never was heard: 
of as a supreme authority in any age or 
This power, Sir, does 
not consist in the absolute will of the 
prince, in the direction of parliament, in 
the strength of an army, in the influence 
of the clergy; neither, Sir, is it a petti- | 
coat government: but, Sir, it isthe go-— 
vernment of the press. The stuff which 
our weekly news-papers are filled with, is 
received with greater reverence than acts 
of parliament; and the sentiments of one 
of these scribblers have more weight with 
the multitude than the opinion of the best 
politician in the kingdom. This is the - 


true reason, Sir, why prudence obliges us — 


to agree to the keeping up the number of 
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forces, that ‘was first proposed. For my 


own part, it is very well known that I hate 


‘a Standing Army as I hate the devil: but, 
hateful as it is, I do not know how we 
could jive without it. And ifthe proposed 
reduction were to take place, the first 
thing I should do, would be to shut up 
house in the country, and come and. live 
near justice Deveil ; for I do. not see that 
any man is safe, unless he lives either near 
him, or in a barrack. 

Some gentlemen have been at great 
pains to ridicule the fears of the Pretender 
as being chimerical; but, Sir, I have let- 
ters in my pocket, which must convince 
every impartial person, that we have more 
to fear from.the Jacobiie faction, than 
some gentlemen seem to believe we have. 
‘Fherefore, Sir, I shall veg leave to enter 
‘anto ‘the particulars of an impudent trea- 
sonable proceeding, that happened within 
‘these few days within the town of Leices- 
ter, On the first day, Sir, of this. very 
month, several papers were found posted 
up: within thzi town, containing the most 
impudent and treasonable-insults upon his 
Majesty and the government, that I be- 
lieve, were ever yet committed at a time 
when there was no open rebeilion in the 
nation. They contained no less, Sir, than 
an alarm to the people, in favour -of the 
‘Pretender, and imported a resolution. of 
proclaiming him the 10th of June; which, 
Sir, by the way, is his birth-day.-. After an 
ingult of this nature, Sir, committed. in de- 
fiance of the government,.in a. country 
town, will any man say that we have no- 
thing to fear from the Jacobite faction? 
Or can. we imagine that the authors of 
these treasonable libels have no abettors 
inthe country? They have, Sir, I am 
afraid, but. too many, and were our regu- 
lar forces to be reduced, I believe they 
‘would have more still; and they would 
seen come from threatening to. acting. 
The question, then, Sir, among. the popu- 
' lace, would not be, wao is for the King, ar 
who is for the Pretender? They would 
only ask, Who is for, or who is against the 
government? And every man, Sir, who 
should act agamst the government, be his 
motive, ambition, disgust,. disappointment, 
principle, revenge, or- any other cause 
whatever, such.a man, Sir, would be sure 
to.- have them fer his friends; for it is re- 
commendation enough to them, ifhe is an 
enemy to the. government, no_ matter. to 
whom he is.a friend. There‘ore, Sir, I 
think the safety. of the nation, at present, 
e PVOLs X J. ‘ aoe ae fe Se 
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requires that we should make no reduction 
of-ourforces..-. ' : } 


Upon the report which was made by 
the chairman of the Committee next da 
to the House, the Estimate for the Regi- 


| ment to be sent to Georgia was ‘objected 


to, by‘some gentlemen who speke in the 
foregoing debate against the Resolution, 
upon this occasion. | | 
Colonel Morvdaunt said: . 
Sir; I em surprised to find that some 
gentlemen do not distinguish between the 


army now proposed to be kept up, and that _ 


sort of Standing Armies which the Whigs 
in former reigns spoke and wrote so much 
against. The Whigs, it is true, have al- 
ways been against keeping up Standing 


Armies in time of peace by. the sole author — 


rity of the King, and without consent of pare 
liament; but no Whig ever said that it was 
inconsistent with, or that it would bedanges 
rous to our constitution, to keep a few regue 
lar troops in pay for one year, in case the 
parliamentshould upon mature deliberation 
conclude, that such a thing was necessary 
either for the securing the peace and quiet 
of the nation against the secret designs of 
foreign or domestic enemies, or for giving 
weight to any foreign negotiation our gos 


vernment might then have upon the care 


pet. This, 1 say, Sir, no Whig ever op- 
posed; and for this. reason, the wordas 
‘ unless it be with consent of parliament,? 
were inserted in the . declaration of. our 
rights. and liberties, which was presented 
to the then prince and princess of Orange 

dj which may proe 
perly be called the second Magna Charta 
of this nation.: | | =. 

If the Whigs. of those days had been of 
the same opinion which same gentlemen 
seem now to be of; if they had thought 
that the keeping. up an army of any kind, 
or for any time, wag.incongistent with our 
constitution, that article in the declaration 
would certainly have stood thus; ‘¢ That 
the raising. or keeping a Standiag Army 
within the kingdom, in time of peace, ig 
against law.:’? and I must leave to gentle- 
men to.consider whether such a declarae 
tion would. not have been in itself ridigus 
lous? For my. own part, J] must be. of.opie 
nion, that it would have -been .a little 


inconsistent with common sense to. have 


declared, that an army kept up by, the aus 
thority,.and with the consent’ of King, 


. Lords, .and Commons, was an.army kept. 


up against law ; for. it would, in my ‘opie 
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nion, be the same with declaring, that a 
‘law agreed to by all the branches of our 
legislature was against law. This, Sir, the 
Whigs of those days were sensible of ; and 
if they were now alive, they would be far 
from pretending to say, that it was incon- 
sistent with the principles of a true Whig, 
to give his vote for keeping up, for one 
year, by authority of parliament, such a 
umber of regular troops, as he thought 
absolutely necessary for the publie good 
of the kingdom. ae ca a 

I have always gloried, Sir, in being 
thought a Whig; I hope 1 shall never, by 
my behaviour, either in this House or'with- 
out doors, give the least occasion to the 
world to think otherwise of me; and for 
this very reason I am for keeping up_an 
agmy, because I think the keeping up of 
an army absolutely necessary for support- 
ing the Whig interest, and preserving the 
peace and quiet of the people. In every 


dispute that has happened of late years. 


about.our army, 1 have looked upon the 
question to.be chiefly, whether Whig or 
Tory should prevail? And as I have al- 
ways thought, as I believe, every unpreju- 
diced Whig in the kingdom thinks, that if 
the army should be disbanded, or. very 
mouch reduced, the Tory interest would 
. prevail; therefore I have generally been 


against such reductions, and always shall 


be extremely cautious of agreeing to any 
such proposition. Nay, Iam so firmly 
attached to the Whig interest, that if I 
should think four times the number of 
troops absolutely necessary for supporting 
that interest, [I would be for keeping up a 
Standing Army four times as numerous as 
that we have now on foot. : 
_ That there are discontents among the 
people, Sir, and that those discontents are 
too gereral, I shall readily agree; but 
whether they are owing to disaffection, I 
shall not pretend to determine: I am 
sure they are not owing to reason ; 
for there is no country in the world 
where the liberties and properties of 
the subject are more sacredly preserved, 
wor are there any subjects who pay less 
for the ease and security they enjoy, than 
the subjects of this kingdom; but there 
are some men who seem to think they 
ought to pay nothing, nor be at any 


trouble, for preserving to themselves the 


blessings of peace and security. Toplease 
such nen, or to prevent their being dis- 


_ .gatisfied, is impossible’ for government 


must always be expensive: Some must he 
employed for. managing and transacting 
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the affairs of the society, and some must 
now and then expose themselves to dan- 


ger for the defence of the society ; and it 


is both reasonable and necessary, that 
those who spend: their whole time, ora 
great part of their time, in government 
affairs, -as-well as those who venture their 
lives for the preservation of others, should 
be rewarded by those, who by their means 
are enabled to prosecute their own private 
affairs with safety, and without interrup-+ 
tion. There are other men, and those 


not a few, who are so fond of novelty and 


change, that they are continually wishing 
for public convulsions and revolutions + 
Such men are of'so odd a temper, that they 
become dissatisfied with the security they, 
enjoy, and along uninterrupted course of 
public happiness renders them completely 
miserable ; and there are others, who 
never can be pleased, unless they have 
the intire direction of all public affairs ; 
therefore when they are not employed, and 
chiefly employed, they are continually 
spreading virulent libels, and seditious 
pamphlets against those that are, by which 
means many unwary persons are caught, 
and are made to believe, that the nation 
is ruined and undone, though every man 
in the nation, whois tolerably frugal and 
industrious, finds himself in an easy and 
thriving condition. These are three -of 
the causes of those discontents that prevail 
at present among the people; andif to 
these we add downright isaftection, which 
Iam afraid is much more general than 
some gentlemen imagine, 1 believe we 
may account for all our discontents, with- 
out loading our government with being the 
cause of any of them, except those of the 
second-sort I have mentioned ; for to the 
wise and steady conduct of our govern-— 
ment, we must attribute the long and un- 
interrupted public happiness we have en- 
Joyed, and consequently the dissatisfaction 
of all those, who are fond of novelties and 
changes. | 
But, Sir, let the cause of our: discon- 
tents be what it will, they areso general, 
that if it were not for our army, I am con- 
vinced our present establishment would be 
in great danger of being overturned ;. I 
am convinced his Majesty could not livein 
safety in St. James’s palace ; nay, I doubt 
if our present royal family could. remain 
three daysin the kingdom: Therefore, as 
a Standing Army is at present absdlitely 
necessary for preserving our happy es- 
tablishment, for the security of our royal. 


family, and for defending his Majesty’e. 
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person, no gentleman, who has a true 
regard fer any of the three, can be 
against keeping up a Standing Army by 
authority of parliament, at least for this 
ensuing year ; and as I am convinced, that 
a less number of regular troops than we 
‘have at present, will not be sufficient for 


these great ends, I must be against the 


reduction proposed, or any redaction that 
can be proposed at present. . 

I say, Sir, I am now against any reduc- 
tion that can be proposed ; for though I 
do not think we can now with safety make 
the least reduction of our army, yet in a 
few years, perhaps next session, I may be 
of a different opinion. I shall always 
think that we ought never to keep a 
greater number of troops in pay, than is 
absolutely necessary for preserving the 
peace and tranquillity of the people ;. but 
my way of thinking in this respect does 
not proceed from any apprehensions I am 
under, that an army kept up in the same 
method as our present army is, can ever 
‘be of any dangerous consequence to our 
constitution. No, Sir, it proceeds entirely 
from the expence, which necessarily at- 
tends the keeping up of a Standing Army; 
which expence the .people must be loaded 


with ; and I shall never be for loading 


the people with any greater expence, than 


I think absolutely necessary for their pre- 


servation. For this reason, I hope we 
may soon have: an opportunity of giving 
the people 4 little ease, by making a reduc- 
tion in our army ; because I am of the 
same opinion with my honourable friend 
near me: I believe the disaffection, which 
I take to be the chief cause of our 
discontents, will diminish by degrees, 
nay, I hope it will ina few years totally 
evanish; and if there were no considerable 
disaffection, nor any great number of ja- 
cobites in the kingdom, I am convinced a 
much smaller number of troops than what 
we have now on foot, would be sufficient 
for keeping in awe those men, who are 
discontented only because they are not 
employed, and also those who are fond of 
changes and revolutions, as well as those 
‘who are so unreasonable as to expect that 
their lives, liberties, and fortunes, should 
‘be preserved, without. their being ever 
obliged to expose themselves to any dan- 
ger, or to put themselves to any trouble 
or expence, on that account. 
When the disaffected party becomes in- 


considerable, I shall with pleasure, Sir, 


give my consent for making a reduction 


in ous army; but until then I cannot agree 
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to it; and I must say, I can never sup-. 
pose the disaffected .party inconsiderable, 
as lohg as I see the discontented numer- - 
ous, without an apparent cause for such a 
general discontent, from some notorious. 
Oppressions or malversations in our admi- 
nistration ; for unless some cause be evi- 
dent, I shall always believe that. most of 
those who appear discontented, are really 
disaffected. As I must look upon such a 
discontent as incurable, I shall always be. 
for treating those that are under it in the 
same way with incurables of another sort, 
that is, by putting it out of their power to 
do mischief ; which can be done only by 
keeping up a sufficient number of regular. 
troops. ae Fe : 3 

But even. suppose, Sir, that the. discon- 
tents of the people proceeded from noto-. 
rious oppressions.or malversations in our 
government: surely, no gentleman will 
say our army ought to be reduced before, 
those discontents are removed in a proper. 
and legal way ; because, by so doing, you 
would encourage your people to take ven- 
geance of those that had injured them in 
a riotous and tumultuous manner, which 
is a method of doing justice, that I am 
sure ought not to be encouraged in any 
well regulated society. In sucha case, 


the i method we could take, is 


that which is prescribed to us by our 
happy constitution, I mean that of a par- 
liamentary enquiry ; and after you have 


satisfied your people by bringing the 


guilty to condign punishment, in a legal. 
and parliamentary method, you might 
then with safety venture to make a reduc 
tion of your army. 

Thus, Sir, if there are such discontents 
in the nation, as the gentlemen of the other 
side of the question seem to think there 
are, let those discontents proceed from: 
what cause you will, the present must ap- 
pear to be a very improper season -for 
making any reduction of your army; and 
as to the charge of keeping up about 6,000 
men for one year only, which is all the 
differénce between us, though I shall grant 
it is 4 charge the nation ought not to be 
unnecessarily loaded with, yet it is not so 
great, as to make any considerable addi- 
tion to the public debts newly contracted, 
nor can it greatly prevent our being able 


to pay off the old; forthe difference’ as to, 


expence, between maintaining 18,000 men, 


and maintaining 12,000 for one year only, 


does not exceed 216,000%. which can make 
no very extraordinary figure in the public 
accounts of this nation, and must be 
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looked on as a sum most wisely and fru- 
gally expended, because the nation is 
thereby insured against the vast expence, 
as well as danger, the nation would be put 
to, by an insurrection or invasion, which 
might probably be the consequence of any 
present reduction of our army. : 

But aupees Sir, there were no discon 

tents or disailection’ among our people, 
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or consequerces of a Standing Army, i¢. 
will appear tnat our ancestors thought. 
there was no difference; between 4 Stand- 
ing Army kept up -without the authority 
of a Parliament, and a Standing Army, or 
a land force, as the-courtiers affected to 
call it, kept up from year to year by the 
authority of Parliament. { shall grant, 
that before the Revolution all our disputes . 


buppose we were in no possible danger of | about Standing. Armies, related to such as: 


any insurrection or invasion; yet consi- 
dering the present state of our foreign 


were kept up by thie sole authority of the 
king, and without consent of parliament : 


aftairs, considering the precarious state of | for before that time no Whig. supposed - 


the pesce pow subsisting between Spain 
and-us, erd the many grounds of quarrel 
we have with that nation, I must think it 
would be very imprudent in us, at present, 
to make any recuction of ‘our regular 
troops; tor the regurd a nation meets with 
in al! foreiga negotiations, very much 
depends upon the cpinion foreigners have 
of her pewer; and that opinion now de- 
' pends chicity upon the number of regular 
troops she lias in her pay. None of our 
netzhbours put any trust in their own mi- 


litia, and therefore it cannot be supposed’ 


they have any regard for ours, or that 
they would shew us any respect on account 
of our militia, were it in a much better con- 
dition than ‘itis in at present, or were it in 
as good a condition as any militia can be 
putin. For this reason, to the end that 
this nation may‘have its due weight in all 
forcign nerotiations, we ought always to 
keep up a good body of ‘regular troops ; 
and particularly at present, if we have a 
mind to obtain any redress from Spain, 
.we ought not to reduce any part of our 
army; for that redress: must be obtained 
either by negotiation or by force of arms : 
if we propose to obtain it by negotiation, 
a reduction of our army would diminish 
the weight of any negotiation we can carry 
on for that purpose; and if we propose, 
or should be obliged, to make use of'force 
for obtaining it, we must rather add to 
than diminish our army. T'rom all which 
I must conclude, that at present it would 
be highly imprudent in us to make anv re. 
cuction, especially such a considerable 
reduction as is now proposed. 


| Lord Polwarth* spoke to this efect : 


Sir; I-am sorry to find the opinions of 
our Whig ancestors, about Standing Ar- 
mies, so much mistaken as they seem to be 
by‘some gentlemen who have spoke in 
this debate ; for witli respect to the effects 


ere Afterwards Bark of Marchmont. : 


\ 


that a free parliament would ever give. 
their consent to the keeping up of a Stand- . 
ing Army within the kingdom in time of 
peace. This was the true reason for their | 


‘agreeing. to the inserting those words, . 


“ unless it be with consent of Parliament,’’.. 


in the declaration of our rights and liber- : 


ties. By these words they thought they 
could not in the least derogate from our. 
security, against the keeping up a Stand- 


ing Army in time of peace ; because they: ° 


could not suppose that a free Parliament. 
would ever consent tg any such thing : but; 
ii they had foreseen: or imagined, that . 
some future Parliament might be prevailed : 
on to give their consent to the keeping up 
ofa Standing Army in time of peace, that 


article in the declaration of our rights. 


and liberties, would certainly have been 
drawn up in such terms as not to admit of 
any such exception. They would not 
have said, that the raising or keeping up 
a Standing Army within the kingdom, in. 
time of peace, is against law; because the 
expression would have been impraper, 
and such as could not have been made use 
of by any man who understood our lan- 
guage; but they might, and would have 
said, that the raising or keeping up a 
Stauding Army within the kingdom, in 
time of peace, is inconsistent with our. 
constitution ; for though a law agreed to 
by King, Lords, and Commons, cannot 
be said to be against law, yet it may be, 
and may properly be said to be, incon< 
sistent with our constitution. If in some 
future ambitious reigu, and during the 
course of a corrupt and dependent Par~ 
liament, our King, Lords, and Commons, 
should agrec to a law for vesting an abso» 


lute power in the King, such a law could | 


not be said to be against a law ; but surely. 
such a law might properly be said to be 
inconsistent with ovr constitution. 

_ I shall not say, Sir, that the passing of 
a law. for providing our king with such a 
Standing Army, as may be suilicient for 
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enabling him to assume an arbitrary power 


whenever he pleases, is a law of this. 


nature; because I am hot of opinion with 
Mr. Hobbes, that power gives right ; but 
I must be of opinion, that he who gives 


another man power to take. his right from 


him, may in some measure be said to give 
up his right; for right is seldom of any 
signification against a power that. cannot 


be resisted; and a Standing Army kept 


up from year to year, by authority of Par- 
liament, is certainly as irresistible, and 
consequently as inconsistent with the pre- 
servation of our rights and liberties, as a 
Standing Army kept up from year to year 
without any such authority. The distinc- 
tion between these two sorts of Standing 
Armies, is a distinction which could not be 
made, nor ever was made, in this kingdem, 
till the year 1697: then, indeed, the 
courtiers, who were for obtaining the con- 
sent of Parliament to the keeping up of a 
Standing Army in time of peace, found out 
this distinction ; for I must observe, that 
m all reigns, courtiers seem to have been 
pretty quick at finding -a distinction with- 
out a difference ; but when I reflect upon 
the transactions of that year, 1 am ex- 
tremely surprized to hear any gentleman 
affirm, that no Whig ever said, that it was 
inconsistent with, or that it would be dan- 
gerous to, our constitution, to keep a few 
regular troops in pay for one year, in case 
the Parliament should give their consent. 
Was not this the very question then in 
dispute ? And did not all the true Whigs 
range themselves upon the affirmative side 
of the question? Did not they all, both in 
their speeches and writings, affirm, that 
the keeping up of a Standing Army from 
year to year, whether with or without the 
’ consent of Parliament, would be of the 
most dangerous consequence to our con- 
stitution? They did not then say that the 
Parliament ought not to consent to the 
keeping up: a Standing Army in time of 
peace, because we were then under no ne- 
cessity for so doing; but they said we 
never could be under'any such necessity ; 
because the danger we subjected ourselves 
to, by keeping up a Standing Army in 
time of peace, was gréater, and more to 
be dreaded, than any other danger we 
could ever be exposed to. 

This, Sir, will appear from ‘the whole 
tenor and spirit of the pamphlets that were 
wrote by the staunch Whigs upon that oc- 
casion ; particularly from the two Argu- 
ments against a Standing Army, published 
in the year 1697, and said te have been 
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wrote by & gentleman, whor alf the world — 
must allow to have been a true Whig, and 
an honest man; I mean the late Mr. 
Trenchard, who in one of these pamphlets 
expressly says, that an authorized Stand- 
ing Army (meaning an Army kept up by 
authority of Parliament) is worse than a 
foreigninvasion, and conquest from abroad. 
This, Sir, he not only gives as his own 
opinion, but he gives very substantial 
reasons for supporting his opinion. That 
honest gentleman was in the same casé 
with many gentlemen now in this House: 
he could not distinguish, at least he could 
find but very little difference, between a 
Standing Army kept up by authority of 
Parliament, and a Standing Army kept up 
without any such authority; for he says, 
the Army kept up by the late king James. 
were aids and instruments of arbitrary go- 
vernment, without any legal authority, and 
therefore might have been resisted and re-« 
moved as a nuisance, as soon as the nation 
found itself able ; and an Army kept up 
by authority of Parliament, he likewisé _ 
calls aids and instruments of arbitrary go- 
vernment; but, says he, they are legal 
instruments, and therefore may enslave us 


oe 


by authority; nor can they be resisted, _ 


because they can plead our own act and 
deed against us. So that in this gentle- 
man’s opinion, a Standing Army kept up 
by authority of Parliament, is worse than 
a Standing Army kept up without any 
such authority ; and therefore, if he were 
still alivg, we may suppose he would insist 
upon its being inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of a true Whig, to give his vote in 
Parliament for keeping up a Standing 
Army, but for one year ; for he then fore- 
told what we have since in part found by 
experience to be true, that by the parlia- 
ment’s giving its consent for keeping up 8 
Standing Army in time of peace, but for 
one year, the courtiers always mean a 
consent for keeping it up in secula secu- 
torum. — , 

' Having thus, Sir, shewn the true senti- 
ments of the old Whigs, and by that means 
justified their memory against what I take. . 
to be an aspersion thrown upon their un- 
derstanding, I must now endeavour to vin- 
dicate the present Whig. interest, by shew- 
ing the impropriety of that compliment, 
which the hon. gentleman has been pleased 
to pass upon the Tories. He has told us, 


that a Standing Army is necessary for 
preserving the Whig antes and that if 
our army should be disbanded, or very. 


much reduced, the Tory interest would 
| 4 | 
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cértainly prevail. God forbid, Sir, it 
should be so! for if it were, I am sure I 
should very soon become a Tory; but I 
differ so much from the hon. gentleman, 
that I am convinced the Whig interest 
never will be supported by an army, nor 
can the Tory interest be supported by any 
other means. This is my opinion; but 
as he and I probably differ extremely in 
. what we call the Whig and the Tery in- 
tercst, I must explain what I mean by 
them, and what sort of gentlemen ought, 
in my opinion, to be called Whigs or To- 
vies. The Whig interest I take to be that 
party of men in the kingdom, who have a 
due respect to the antient powers and pre- 
rogatives of the crown, but think that they 
ought always to be made subservient to 
the public good, and that they are bound- 
ed by the rights and liberties of the peo- 
_ple: The Tory interest, again, I take to 
be that party of men in the kingdom, who 
have such a veneration for the powers and 
prerogatives of the crown, as to think, 
that the public good may sometimes be 


made subservient to them, and that they: 


can be bounded by nothing but the plea- 
sure of the King and his ministers. In 
short, the former is the party that sets up 
for the liberty of the subject, without en- 
croaching upon any power or prerogative 
the crown can justly claim; the latter is 
that which sets up for giving such a loose 
to the powers and prerogatives of the 
crown, as to leave no liberty to the subject. 
Now, Sir, I do not call a man a Whig 
er Tory from hjs behaviour twenty, a 
dozen, or halfa dozen years ago: _I give 
évery man the denemination of Whig or 
Tory according to his, present behaviour. 
If a man set out in the first part of his life 
with the character of a Tory, and acted as 
such for several years, yet if he now ap- 
_ pears in the cause of liberty, and opposes 
scheme that he thinks may tend to- 


eve 
wards the establishment of arbitrary power, 


' . must call such man a Whig, and while 


he behaves in the same manner, I shall 
always suppose him to be in the Whig in- 
terest. On the other hand, suppose a 
man to have been twenty years since, or 
but one year since, one of the most zealous 
assertors of liberty in the kingdom, yet if 
I find that he js now a sanguine supporter 
-of prerogative,’ and ready to contrive or 
agree to any scheme that may tend to in- 
_ crease the power of the crown, I must call 
such a man a Tory, and I must call that 
interest which he is engaged in, the Tory 
‘terest. But I am apt to suspect that 


f 
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my honourable friend calls this the. Whig 
interest, and if so, I shall readily agree 
with him, that what he calls the Whig in- 
terest, being that which I -call the. Tory 
interest, cannot be supported. without a 
Standing Army. This may. be a prevail- 
ing argument with him for being against 
any reduction, but it is an argument that 
has a quite differert influence with me; 
for I think no interest, nor any party of 
men, ought to be supported, if a Standing 
Army becomes necessary for their sup- 
ort. . | ue 
T come now, Six, to an argument which, 
I mention with regret.. I am sorry to hear 
it said by any gentleman in this House, 
that because the people of this nation are 
discontented, therefore they must be. op- 
pressed; for whatever other gentlemen 
may think, I take this to be the true mean- 
ing of the argument, when they say, that 
because the people are discontented, there- 
fore a numerous Standing Army must be 
kept up for keeping them in obedience. 
To justify their making use of this argu- 
ment, we are told, that the present Sis. 
contents among the people are chiefly, 
owing to disaffection. If this were the 


case, I must confess I should be under a 


very perplexing dilemma between. the 
regard I have for the illustrious family 
now upon the throne, and the regard, 
I have for the liberties of my country; 
but thank God! 
ing the case; there is-not the least pre- 
tence for saying that any of our present, 
discontents are owing to disaffection, be- 
cause in all the riots and tumults we have 
lately had, there has not been the least 
muttering heard against the King, nor the 
least indignity offered, no not so much as 
to any servant belonging to the royal fa- 
mily; and if any of these mobs. or riota 
had proceeded from disaffection, if the 
people had been spirited up by Jacobites, 


if they had been governed by any sort of | 


Jacobite principles, or if they had enter-. 


| tained in their hearts any sort of rancour,, 


malice, or disaffection against the royal 
family, we cannot suppose them such po- 
liticians, or that they would have put such 
a restraint upon their private sentiments, 
as not to shew the least sign of them upon 
such occasions. 3 - 

This shews, Sir, how groundless it is.to 
pretend that.our present royal ay could 
not remain three days in England, if it were 
not for our regular troops, especially thag, 
sucha numerous Standing Army as we have 
at present, is necessary for defending his 


this is’ far from be. | 
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Majesty’s person from ‘insults or dangers. 
No,: Sir, whatever may be the case of 
gome of those who are near St. James’s 
‘Palace, I am sure his Majesty and all the 
rest of the royal family might remain at 
St. James’s Palace, or any other part of 
the kingdom, in the utmost safety, though 
‘neither of them had any such thing as that 
now called a soldier to attend them. Of 
this. now we have a glaring proof every 
day before our eyes. His royal highness 
the Prince of Wales has at present no 
guards to attend him: he passes every day 
to and froin the streets of Londcn, and 
_ travels every where about London, with- 
out so much as one soldier to guard him: 
nay, he has not so much as one centry 
upon his house in St. James’s Square; 
and yet his Royal Highness lives, I be- 
lieve, in as great security at his house in 
St. James’s hie without one centry to 
guard him, as his Majesty can be ere 
to doin St. James’s Palace with all the 
guards about him. 


; ‘Sir Thomas Sandersen said : 


' Sir; I seldom give this House the 
-treuble of hearing what I can say upon 
any question that happens to be before 
them; but sometimes the spirit moves, 
and then I must out with it. However, 
though I am at present moved by a sort 
of spirit, yet I cannot pretend it 1s a spirit 
of prophecy: I cannot pretend to tell 
what will happen twenty -years hence, or 
under any future administration: .I have 
not so much foresight ; nor have I have so 
sharp an eye towards any future adminis- 
tration, as some gentlemen seem to have 
who have spoke before me in this debate. 
Whether any future administration will 
think a greater number of regular troops 
necessary than we have at present, is what 
I shall not pretend to determine; but this 
I may venture to foretell, that no future 
administration will think a less number 
necessary ; and if I live to see a new ad- 
ministration, I may happen to see some of 
thase gentlemen, who have this day ar- 
gued -so strenuously against the present 
number, then arguing as strenuously for 
keeping up a greater number. 

Those who call themselves Whigs, are, 
indeed, the only persons who can, with 
any confidence, argue against a Standin 
Army ; for if ahynoted Tory, or sasnected 
Jacobite, should argue against our keep- 
ing up a few regular troops by authority 
of parliament, it would be easy to answer 
him., Every man would compare him to 
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the fat man, who muttered and complained 
against the crowd, which he himself wae 
the principal cause of; -but I wish those 
‘Whigs who now argue against & Standin 

Army, would consider what they ha 
been, or what they may be. If the Jour- 
nals of this House had been exactly taken, 
and religiously preserved, I do not know 
but it might have been found, that some of 
them are now making use of the arguments, 


‘which they themselves have formerly with 


great strength of reason refuted; and 
others may, for what they know, be laying 
themselves under very great difficulties ; 
for they may perhaps be now laying a 
foundation for bringing their own autho- 
rity against their future opinion. It is 
true, aman may change his opinion; but 
whatever cauee he may find from a change 
in his own circumstances, he may perhaps 
find it hard to give a reason for changing 
his opinion from any change in the nature 
of things, or in the circumstances of the 
nation ; and no man will then chuse, I be- 
lieve, to say, that he is now for a Standing 
Army, because he is a minister, and was 
formerly against it because he was not. - 

But, Sir, of all those who have this day. 
declared themselves against a Standing 
Army, I am surprized at those who are 
called by the patriots, placemen.. I know 
they call us so by way of contempt; but 
whatever they think, I shall never be 
ashamed of serving my country, in any 
post the crown pleases to put me in, nor 
can I look upon it as a discredit to have an 
honour conferred upon me, by what even 
the patriots themselves must allow to be 
the only fountain of honour in this nation. 
I am convinced all placemen are of my 
opinion, and I am surprized to hear any 
placemen arguing in favour of a reduction 
of the army; for we, who have commis- 
sions in the army, must be allowed. to be 
placemen as well as others; ‘and if. the 
spirit of reducing should prevail, with re- 
spect to military placemen, our civil place- 
men would do well to look to themselves, 
for many of our civil posts may be thought 
as dangerous and as useless as most of our 
military: nay, I do not know but this spirit 
may at last attack our established church, 
by reducing all the useless ecclesiastical 
posts in the kingdom; in which case I do 
not know but it might with some reason 
be said, the church is in danger. . It. is 
commonly said, that two of a trade. can 
never agree ; and yet we find it-is natural 
for all those of a trade to unite together, 
and to form @ sort of society for their mu- - 
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tual support; I think we placemen oyght 
_to do the same: though we sometimes 
fall out about which of us shall have the 
better place; yet when the places them- 
selves are attacked, wé ought to unite to- 
gether for supporting the craft. 
I have been long conversant among sol- 
diers, Sir, and 1 must say, I could never 
find they. were less reasonable creatures, 
or more fond of arbitrary power, than 
other men; therefore I must presume, that 
they will always be as zealous for support- 
ing our Constitution as any other set of 
men in the kingdom; and, I cannot think 
@ man’s receiving pay as a soldier, will 
‘make him less zealous than he would be 
if he were to receive none. Therefore, I 
can never think our constitution will be in 
any danger from a regular aamy of our own 
_ subjects; and those who stand the brunt 
while their country is in danger, certainly 
deserve some reward after the danger has 
been repelled, and peace restored to their 
country, by their means ; for I hope it will 
not be said, that the pay a soldier receives 
while the war continues, is to be looked on 
as a reward for his services; it is given 
gnly as a subsistence ; his reward he must 
expect from the gratitude of his country, 
if he lives to see an end of the war. In 
_kingdoms. or states that have but small 
territories, their wars seldom last long, nor 
have their armies far to march, so that they 
can easily send out one army, or one body 
‘of men, to relicve another; therefore, 
their whole people march out by turns, and 
every man of the society has his propor- 
tionable share of the fatigue and danger 
of the war; for this reason, no man can 
expect any extraordinary reward, because 


' "mo man performs any extraordinary ser- 


¥ice ; but when the dominions of a@ king- 
dom ar state become extensive, their wars 
last long, and are at such a distance, that 
-@ne army cannot be sent out to relieve 
‘ apother ; one part of the society, or one 
certain. body of men, are therefore em- 


ployed to carry on the war, while most of. 


the rest, even during the war, enjoy aJl the 
blessings of peace; for this reason it is but 
just, that those who are employed as sol- 
‘s, should he subsisted during the war, 

- and that; after peace is restored, they 
ahould receive some reward, for the extra- 
, ordinary services, they have performed. 
Thia has always: made, and always. will 
make, Standing Armies. necessary, in all 
fates or. kingdoms, whose. deminions are 
eatensive.. Therefore, ta turn all soldiers 
adrift, a8, so0n.as by. theix valour they have 
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restored peace to their country, would, in 
my opinion, be pe and, I think, I may 
say, the height of ingratitude. It would 
verify a little epigram I have heard, which 
I shall not repeat, because some gentlemea 
might think 1t irreligious; but the purport 
of it is, that our behaviour towards a sol- 
dier, is the same with that which is too 
often our behaviour towards God: they 
are both forgotten, ae soon as the danger 
is over. | 


Mr. William Pitt spoke as follows : 


‘Sir; If the question nowjbefore us were 
not an affair of too-serious a nature, it 
would be extremely easy to be witty upon 
it, especially as the hon. gentleman whe 
spoke last has given us so good a handle: 
but, I must confess, it seems to me of so 
much importance with respect to our con- 
stitution, and the happiness of our country, 
that I cannot, and I think ho gentleman 


“ought to make himself merry upon such 


an occasion; for though the preservation 
of our constitution were no way concerned, 
yet the loading of our people with an ad- 
ditional expence of 2 or 300,000J. is, in 
my opinion, an affair of too affeeting a na- 
ture to be treated in a ludicrous manner. 

As to what the hon. gentleman.has been 
pleased to say about those he calls place- 
men, I shall agree that, if they were to be 
directed in their opinions by the places 
they possess, they might perhaps unite for 
the support of one another, against. the 
common good of the scciety; but I hope 
none of them are under any such direction ; 
I am sure the hon. gentleman himself is 
not, and therefore I am convinced he is 
not serious, when he talks of being sur- 
prised at any placeman’s declaring for a 
reduction of our army; for, of all men, 
those who enjoy any places of profit under 
our government, ought to be the’ most 
cautious of loading the people with any 
unnecessary tax or expence; because, ag 
the place they possess generally brings 
them in more than their share of all’ our 
taxes can amount to, it may be properly 
said, that,by consenting to any article of 
public expence, they lay a load upon 
others which they themselves bear no 
share of. | a 

I must look upon myself, Sir, as a 
placeman, as well as the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last: I am in the service of one 
of the branches of the royal family, and 
think it my honour to be so; but I should 
not think it, if I were not as free to give 
my opinion upon any question that hape | 
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pens in this House, as I was before I had 
any such place; and, I believe, from the 
behaviour of gentlemen, upon this very 
occasion, it will appear, that all those who 
are in the same service with me, are in 
the same state of freedom; because I be- 
lieve, they will, upon the question now 
before us, appear to be of different opt- 
hions. But there is another set of place- 
men, whose behaviour surprises me not a 
little; because, upon every question that 
occurs relating to public affairs, they are 
- always unanimous; and I confess, it is to 
me a little astonishing, that 2 or 300 gen- 
tlemen should, by an unaccountable sort 
of unanimity, always agree in opinion upon 
the many ditierent sorts of :questions that 
occur yearly, and that not for one, but for 
several years together. I am convinced 
this surprising unanimity does not proceed 
from any effect of the places they have 
under the crown; for if it did, a man’s 
being possessed of any place under, the 
crown, would, in such a case, I am sure, 
be an infallible reason for the people not 
to trust him with the preservation of their 
liberties, or the dispensation of their pro- 
perties in parliament. — 

Then, Sir, as to the Tories and suspected 
Jacobites, I am surprised to hear any com- 
parison made between them and the fat 

man in the crowd: there are so few of 
either in the kingdom, that I am sure they 
can give no man an occasion for being 
afraid of them, and therefore there is not 
the least shadow of reason for saying, they 
are the occasion of our being obliged to 
keep up such a numerous Standing Army. 
The army, indeed, or rather those who 
have been the chief advocates for our 
keeping up such a numerous | standing 
army, may properly be compared to the 
fat man in the crowd; for the keeping up 
of such an army is the chief cause of our 
discontents, and those discontents are now, 
we find, made the chief pretence for 
keeping up such a numerous army. Re- 
move therefore but the army, or a consi- 
derable part of it, and the crowd, or the 
discontents you complain of,. will cease. 
The consequences, it is true, may be fatal 
to some of those, who have been the causes 
of loading the nation so long with such an 
unnecessary expence ; but no honest man, 
I am sure, will think that their safety is to 
be put in the balance, with the satisfaction 
of the people, and the safety of the nation. 

I come now, Sir, to the only argument 
the hon. gentleman made use of, which 
can admit of a serious consideration ; an 
_ [VOL xX.) — 
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if our army were entirely, or but generally, 
composed of old veterans, inured to the 
fatigues and the dangers of war, and such 
as had often ventured their lives against 
the enemies of their country, I confess the 
-argument would have a great deal of 
weight; but considering the cireumstances 
of our present army, I can hardly think 
my hon. friend was serious, when he made 
use of such an argument. As for the offi- 
cers of the army, they are quite out of the 
question ; for in case of a rcduction, there 
is a‘handsome provision for every one of 
them: no man can doubt, nor would an 
man oppose, their being all put upon half 
pay ; and I must observe that our half pay 
is better, or as good as full pay, I believe, 
in any other country of Europe; for in 
the method our army is now kept up, I 
could shew by calculation, that it costs the 
nation more than would maintain three 
times the number of men, either in France 
or Germany. And. as for the soldiers, I 
believe it may be said of at least three 
fourths of them, that they never under- 
went any fatigue except that of a review, 
nor were ever exposed to any danger ex- 
cept in apprehending smugglers or dis- 
persing mobs ; therefore I must think they 
have no claim for any greater reward than 
the pay they have already received, nor . 
should I think we were guilty of the least 
ingratitude, if they were all turned adrift . 
to-morrow morning. 

But suppose, Sir, the soldiers of our 
army were all such as had served a cam- 
paign or two against a public énemy; is it 
rom hence to be inferred,‘ that they must 
for ever after live idly, and be maintained 
at the expence of their country, and that 
in such a manner, as to be dangerous to 
the liberties.of their country? At this 
rate, if a man has but once ventured his 
life in the service of his country, he must 
for ever after be not only a burthen, but a 
terror to his country.- This, Sir, would 
be a sort of reward, which I am sure no 
brave soldier would accept of, nor any ho- 
nest one desire. That we should shew a 
proper gratitude to those who have ven- 
tured their lives in the service of their 
country, is what I shall readily acknow- 
ledge; but this gratitude ought to be 
shewn in such a way, as not to be dan- 
gerous to the liberties, nor too burthen- 
some to the people of our country ; and 
therefore, after a war is at an end, if-a 
soldier can provide for himself, either by 
his labour, or by means of his own private 
fortune, he ought not to expect, and, if 
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he is not of a niercenary disposition, he 
will scorn to receive any other reward, 
than that which consists in the ‘peculiar 
honours and privileges that may and ought 


_- ‘to be conferred upon him, by the esta- 


blished laws of his country. 
That we ought to shew a proper grati- 
tude, that we ought to give a proper re- 
gard to every man, who has ventured his 
life in the cause of his country, is what I 
‘am sure no gentleman will deny: but 
when I have said this, Sir, I cannot help 
observing how defective our laws and 
customs are in this respect. Is not this 
an unanswerable argument for establishing 
this gratitude, and ascertaining this re- 
ward, by a public law? Yet as the laws 
now stand, an old officer, a man who has 
often ventured his life, and often spilt 
his blood, in the service of his. country, 
‘may be dismissed, and reduced, perhaps, 
to a starving condition, at the arbitrary 
will and pleasure, perhaps at the whim of 
a favourite minister; so that by the pre- 
sent establishment of our army, the reward 
ofa soldier seems not to depend upon 
the services done to his country, byt upon 
the services he does to those who happen 
to be the favourite ministers at the time. 
. Must not this, Sir, be allowed to be a de-. 
fect in the present establishment of our 
army? And yet when a law was proposed 
for removing this defect, we may remem- 
ber what reception it met with, even from 
those who now insist so highly upun the 
gratitude we ought to shew to the gentle- 

men of our army. e 
The question being put, the motion was 
- rejected :. Noes 249, Yeas, 164. So the 

Resolution was agreed to. 


. Debate in the Commons on a Petition for 
the Repair of the Collegiate Church of 
Westmiunsier.| Feb. 16. Lord Sundon 
acquainted the Commons, that he. had a 
- Petition in his hand from the dean and 
__ chapter of Westminster. Upon which he 
opened the nature of the Petition, and sir 
Robert Walpole, by his Majesty’s com- 
_ mand, acquainted the House, that his Ma- 
jesty being informed of the contents of the 
said Petition, recommended it to their 
' consideration. | | 
- Then the. said Petition was brought up 
_ and read, setting forth, «‘ That said Colle- 
{ate Church came into the hands of the 
rst dean and chapter unfinished, and by 
lenpth of time and badness of the mate- 
tials, became so ruinous, that in the 8th 
and 9th of William 3, in regard to its being 
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of ancient and royal foundation, an annual , 
sum for a certain term of years, was granted 
by parliament for repairing the same, un- 
der the direction of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s-Bench, and the dean of. Westmin- 
ster, who were appointed commissioners 
for that purpose: and that by an act passed 
in the 9th of queen Anne, a sum of 4,000/. 
per annum for a certain term of years was 
granted to the said commissioners, towards 
repairing and finishing the said collegiate 
church and the chapels of the same; and 
that in order to the finishing it, as directed 
by parliament, sir Christopher Wren, then 
the surveyor, formed the design of erect- 
ing a spire in the middle tower, a model of 
which he then prepared, and a draught of 
which, with the rest of the intended build- 
ing, was laid before this House, the last 
session of parliament; and that by acts 
passed in the 6th, 7th, Sth, and 10th, 
of his present Majesty, the several sums 
of 4,000/. each year, have been issued 
and applied tewards carrying on the said 
works: and an account how the -same 
has been expended, has been annually 
laid before this House, and that all the 
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monies granted as aforesaid being ex- © 


pended, the said works are now at a 
stand, which the Petitioners submit to the 
consideration of this House, acknowledg- 
ing the favours already conferred ‘on the 
said Collegiate Church, as well by the pre- 
sent as by the former parliaments, and 
praying for the continuance thereof.” __ 

. After which lord Sundon moved, That 
the said Petition be referred to the consi- 
deration of the committee of the whole 
House, to whom it was referred to consider 
further of the supply granted to his Ma- 
jesty. He was seconded by sir William 
Yonge, and then 


Sir Thomas Aston spoke thus: 


Sir; I remember a story that was told 
ofa great favourite of king Charles the 2nd. 
This gentleman, who was a true cavalier, 
fought for. the father, and was banished 
with the son, whom he attended all the 
time of his exile. Upon the restoration of 
the royal family he still continued to follow 
his master’s fortune, but never minded his 
own; until his continual attendance at 
court, his giving into all the fashionable 
expences of the times, and the figure which 
his intimacy with his Majesty obliged him 
to support, at last exhausted every shilling 
of his estate. _But such was the gentle- 
man’s modesty, (a virtue, you wil "Says 
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very rarely to be met with in the favourite 


of a monarch) that he never made one so-- 


licitation in his own behalf, though he had 
many opportunities of doing it. At last 


the king, being informed of his circum-: 


stances, took occasion one day, as the 
Saybia was soliciting a Ao for one of 
is friends, to tell him, “ Sir, says he, you 
have been a very faithful and a very con- 
stant servant to me; I have had great sa- 
tisfaction in your company without your 
being a shilling the better for me, though 
I am persuaded your estate has suffered 
considerably in my service. As you area 
man of sense, and fit for business, why do 
you not ask something for yourself?” 
The gentleman made no ether return to 
his Majesty at that time but a profound 
acknowledgment of the honour he had re- 
ceived, by his Majesty’s beingso mindful of 
him; but’ some time after, being all alone 
with the king; Pray, Sir, says he to his 
Majesty, be so good as to lend me half a 
crown. Half acrown! answers the king, 
what do you mean? if you have occasion 
for a larger sum, you may have it.’ No, 
no, replies the gentleman, this small piece 
does very well to begin with; for I have 
often observed, that once put you in the 
way of giving, it is easy to keep you in it, 
and then you do not care how much you 
give-—Though this story, Sir, especially 
as to the modesty of the petitioner, may 
not in every respect be parallel to the case 
now before us; yet I think there is some- 
thing in the giving humour of the monarch 
pretty applicable to our conduct on former 
occasions of this nature. The sum, Sir, 
that was originally asked for, and granted, 
for purposes mentioned in this Petition, 
could have made no great figure in the 
public accounts, had we stopt there; but 
an accumulation of that sum, Sir, from 
time to. time, obtained when we were in 
the giving humour, would make, I think, 
no despicable article, if applied towards 
' the discharge of some part of the national 
debt. Therefore, Sir, I think we should 
rather stop now than later; and I hope this 
Petition will lie upon the table. =~ 


Mr. Worsley 
effect: 
Sir; Fhough.I have a most profound 
‘respect for the dean and chapter, and 
should be glad to see our churches make a 
figure-becoming the grandeur of his Ma- 
jesty and this nation; yet, I own, I cannot 
approve that the disposal of the parlia- 
ment’s bounty for that purpose should be 


spoke to the following 
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intirely in the hands of the clergy. Ido 
not speak this as if they were capable of 
misapplying any part of it; but merely 
from my having so great a respect for that 
venerable bedy, that I am unwilling they 
should be burdened with any other eed 
besides those of their function, which are 
many and weighty. I am therefore, Sir, 
surprised that the honourable person who 
brought up the Petition, should appear 30 
pressing for us to grant it; since It is cer- 
tain we cannot do it without putting these 
‘good men to very great erouble. The over- 
seeing of a work, Sir, that costs 4,000/. 
every year, takes up no small part of a man’s 
time; and though some laymen are joined. 
in the commission for managing this bounty, 
yet we know the fatigue of it is intirety 
left to the reverend clergy. Now, Sir, 
this is an injustice done not only to them 
but to the laity also, who must suffer 
greatly by their spiritual guides having so 
many avocations from the duties of their 


‘functions; besides, Sir, we are to consider, 


that the way of life in which these re- 
verend persons have been educated, gives 
them no opportunity of knowing the prices 
and materials of working men, or of form- 
ing aright judgment upon the sufficiency 
of their work ; both which are very tteces- 
sary qualifications in the overseers of a 
business of this nature: so that I dare 
say, Sir, the reverend gentlemen will think 
themselves highly obliged to this House 
if we should ease them of that trouble; and 
this upon a double account. First, as 


‘they will have more leisure for looking 


after their spiritual concerns, which, to 
such disinterested good men as they are, is 
a most invaluable blessing ; and secondly, 
as we can put the inspection of the work 
into hands who will take care to have it 
done to the best advantage, and at the least 
expence. Therefore, Sir, I am for letting 
this Petition lie upon the table till a lay 
commission for overseeing the execution 
of the work is made out. ; 


Sir Robert Walpole said next: 


Sir; I am entirely of the hon. gentle- 
man’s mind who spoke first, in: thinking 
that more money has been expended upon 
the desire of this petition than gi 
the parliament expected when they made 
the first grant for this purpose. But that, 
Sir, is the very reason, why, in my opinion, 
we ought to agree to the petition ; for it 
would be very absurd in us, after the great 
expence the nation has been at on this ac- 


count, if we should leave the work unfi- 
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nished to save a trifling sum, The reasons 
that induced the parliament at first, Sir, 
to promote and encourage the design. of 
repairing and finishing. this church, were 
such as were worthy so august. a body. 
Should we let the church where the bodies 
of our greatest princes are deposited, and 
which lately received the remains of a 


Princess whose memory must be ever dear 


to Britain, be the only church in the whole 
kingdom not properly provided for, we 
should justly expose ourselves to the cen- 


sure of the rest of Europe, and of every. 


_ stranger who visits us. The expence 
therefore which the desire of this Petition 
Tequires, is an expence we ought to be at 


‘for our own honour, for the honour of the |. 


nation, and let me add, for the honour of 
the royal family. These, and no other, 
are the motives, Sir, that incline me to 
give my vote for our granting the petition, 
and I am persuaded gentlemen will easily 
concur, when they compare the reasona- 


bleness of the thing to the smallness of the. 


expence.—As to what was urged by the 
. hon. gentleman who spoke last, in that the 
inspection of the work ought to be com- 
mitted to laymen, I seriously own that I 


was once of his opinion, and I remember 


one year that the experiment was actually 
‘made. But at the same time I remember, 
that when the accounts were examined, 
and the work surveyed, it was found that 
we neither had managed so frugally, nor 
was the work so well executed, as when it 
was under the inspection of the clergy. 
Besides that, Sir, the commissioners being 
‘men who had a great deal of other business 
to mind, seldom thought it worth their while 
to meet, and to concert measures for the 
more effectual carrying on this work, 
which by these means was neglected, and 


it must still suffer if we shall put it under 


the inspection of laymen intirely. For, 


Sir, though we should suppose that they 
had it .at heart to carry the work on in the 


most frugal manner: yet every one will 
trust to another, till the whele is neglect- 
ed. But, Sir, when we leave the commis- 
sion in the hands of the clergy, they think 
it their duty, they make it their business, 
they take a pleasure, I may say, a pride, 
in seeing it carried on to the best advan- 
_ tage. As tothe honourable gentleman’s 
fears of its being too great aburden, to those 
reverend gentlemen, if they do not esteem 
it such, 1 see no reason that we should. 
The clergy is very seldom oppressed 
-_ without complaining; and I dare say we 
never should have been troubled with the 
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petition, if our granting it must be attend- 
ed with any inconvenience to the peti- 
tioners. We are to consider, Sir, that the 


situation, of the clergy who attend this 
chureh, is different from that of those who 


have the charge of whole parishes on their 


hands; the petitioners have time and lei- 
sure enough to spare; and 


ive me leave 
to say, Sir, it is a part of their office to 
can both of the re- 


to that church by which they live. There- 
fore, Sir, I am for referring the Petition to 
the committee of Supply, and for making 


no alteration in the conymission. 


Mr. George Heathcote spoke next as 
follows : : ran | 


_ Sir; I donot think that in the present 
state of. our public credit, and while the 


people are already overwhelmed with 
taxes, that we ought to agree to the giving 
away one shilling of their money on any 
occasion but where it is absolutely . neces- 
sary. The sum required of us by the pe- 
tition, is not indeed a very large one; but 
small as it is, we are :to consider that. it 
comes out of the people’s pockets, and 


the purposes for which it is granted can be 
of very little, if any benefit to them. I 


cannot pretend to account for the motives 
that indeed the parliament to lay out so 
much of the public money in adorning and 
repairing a church; but. whatever. these 
motives were, I think they ought to have 
noinfluence with us, because in those days, 
Sir, the people could ‘bear to save a little 
money on an occasion of this kind, their 
taxes being neither so heavy, nor their 
debts so large, as thev are now. The 
right hon. gentleman who spoke last, per 
indeed one reason, which he supposed in- 
fluenced the parliament on this occasion ; 
and that was, because many of our Kings 
lie buried in, that church. This reason, 
Sir, would have come with a better grace 
from that right hon. gentleman, could ‘he 
have added at the same, time, that’ all the 
Kings there interred were friends to the 
liberties of the people.—Besides, Sir, I 
donotlikethese annual petitions; they: look 
somewhat like annual Bills. . By.indulging 
the petitioners from shee to year,. they 
may at last come to claim it as.a kind’ of 
right, and never give it over., .Let gentle- 
men consider, Sir, how easy it.is.for them 
to prepare a model of new additions to this 
church, under pretence that they are ne- 
cessary; and that we cannot do too much 


| for adorning and repairing euch an august 
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royal fabric: The reasons, Sir, for our 
granting the desire of this petition would 
then be just as good 30 years hence as 
they. are now ; and according to the right 
. hon. gentleman’s way of reasoning who 
spoke last, much better ; for it seems the 
more we grant, the less we ought to re- 
fuse. 
much better pleased, and should have 
thought it a’ much fairer way of proceed- 
" ing, had the petitioners, instead of asking 


the annual bounty of 4,000/. petitioned’ at 


‘once for a3 much as, in the opinion of com- 


_ petent judges, will be sufficient to complete | 


the work according tothe present model. 
_ This, Sir, would havebeen a fair way of act; 
ing; we should have then known what we 
were about, and we could have granted it 
in what proportions and at what times we 
ound most convenient: whereas, what we 
do now is in the dark; we know not when 


finished, all that we shall grant now is to 
no purpose. For this reason, Sir, I think 


it would be extremely proper, before we | 


proceed any further in this affair, that the 
petitioners should lay before the House an 
estimate of the expences that the repara- 
tions and additions to the church will cost 
in the whole. . _* : 


Lord Sundon answered : 7 
Sir ; What the hon. ‘gentleman who 
spoke last proposed, indeed appears very 


reasonable ; but I do not think it very 


practicable. ‘Every gentleman who ‘has 
experience in building, knows very well 
how hard:a matter it is to calculate the ex- 

: ea he must be at, though perhaps he 
as a great: part of the materials upon his 
own land ; but it is much harder to do it 
in a work of this kind, that is subject to 
many accidents, that requires such a va- 
“riety of workmen of all kinds, and where 
‘all the materials must be purchased from 
different hands and at’ different prices. 


- “However, Sir, I have heard that subject: 
' ‘talked'of, and have made it my business-| 


to enquire how much the whole may 
‘cost. And Sir, though I never could cer- 
- tainly be :informed, nor have any autlio- 


_ Fity from the petitioners to say any thing on 
this head ;- yet,by the nearest computation 
I can’ make, it’ may cost about 13,000/. 


‘more, which, .I hope, Sir, is a sum we 

'Miay spare, without laying any great bur- 

. den on the people. ee ue ie 
. Mr. Joseph Danvers spoke next: . 

~ Sit : The business. of half. my life’ has 


'. Of the Collegiate Church of Westminster. 


Therefore, Sir, | should have been | 


been to pull down and build up 4n old 
house, and had I known how much it 
would have cost me when I first began to 
build and repair it, it should have gone 
to ruin before I had spent a shilling on it. 
So that, Sir, I intirely agree with the 
noble lord who spoke last, in thinking it 
impracticable to determine the exact sum 
that this work may require. Had I, Sir, 
foreseen that the repairs of this old house 


‘of ‘mine would have cost me more money 


than the building a new one, does any 
gentleman imagine that I would not rather 
have set about the one than the other? 
Therefore, Sir, I think it is of no conse- 
quence to us to have any estimate laid be- 
fore us, because it is impossible we can 
have a just one ; and while we grant the 
petition from year to year, the managers 
will be the better husbands of what mo- 


on comes to their hands, and the work 
the work will be finished ; and unless it is | ‘will 


be carried on to more advantage, in 
order to encourage us to grant more. 


Mr. Watkin Wynn spoke next : 


Sir; I am for letting the petition lie 
upon the table, and for eons nothing in 
the affair this year, were it for no other 


reason but to put the petitioners in’ mind, | 


that we may grant or refuse this money 
just .as we please. For, Sir, if this Bill 
should pass in course every session, the 
reverend petitioners may claim that asa 
right which is now only an indulgence. 

Sir Wilham Yonge replied : 

Sir; I believe, Sir, that there is no ci- | 
vilized nation in the world, that does not 
look upon the repairing and improving 
those works which. their ance&tors or their 


princes left as monuments, either of their 


piety or their grandeur, to be a public 
concern. Former parliaments, Sir, in 
this nation, seem to have been of opinion 
that no work more deserved the regard of 
fhe public than Westminster Abbey, 
which I look upon to be the finest thing in 
this nation ; and it would give foreigners a 


“very odd notion of our politeness, and’ of 


our gratitude to the memory of otrr princes, 
if we should let it stand in its present con- 
dition, especially as so small a sum: is re- 
uired to finish it. . For, Sir, I. dare say 
the noble lord was right in his conjecture, 
that it will not require above 13 or t4,000/. 
more ; and when it is completed, I will 
be bold-to affirm, that it will excel any 
thing of its kind in Europe. . Gentlemen 
may remember’ what an expence the na- 
tion: was ‘put to by. our voting fifty new 
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churches to be built. But, Sir, in m 


opinion, it is as worthy the dignity of this 
House to preserve. and adorn this old { 
church, as it was to build fifty new ones..| 
Give me leave likewise to say, ‘Sir, that 
this petition would not have met with half. 


the opposition it has, had it been offered 
for the reparation of any building but a 
church. . | ss 
As to the fears the hon, gentleman who 
oke last is under, lest the petitioners 
should claim that in time asa right which 
is now only .an indulgence, I think the 
parliament fully answered that objection 
two or three years ago; for I remember, 
Sir, that.when this Petition was presented, 
the parliament thought fit to reject it. 
Another hon. gentleman seemed to ap- 
prehend that further additions would be 
made to the fabric, and such as might in- 
wolve us in unforeseen expences. We 
have all, Sir, seen the model of the build- 
ing that is designed, and we can never 
imagine that the reverend overseers of the 
work wi] make any additions te that mo- 
del, without the approbation of this House. 
And if no additions are made to the model 
I see no reason for.dur apprehending that 


we shall be put to any extraordinary ex- 


pence. The money that has already been 
granted for this effect, has been duly ac- 
counted for by the Petitioners, and I 
‘mever have yet heard that any objections 
were made to their accounts; on the con- 
trary, I have heard it -often affirmed, that 
the money that has been granted was ma- 
naged in the most frugal manner, and to 
the best advantage. ‘When we find that it 
- is not sa, it will be time enough then to 
put the management of the work into 


other hands, or to withdraw our bounty 


entirely. These considerations, Sir, are, 
Z think, more than sufficient to determine 
us to come to a resolution upon the motion 
snade by the noble lord who brought up 


the Petition ; but there is another consi-. 


deration that I hope will always have its 
weight with this House, and that, Sir, ss, 
this Majesty’s recommendation. I think, 
Sir, it will be treating his Majesty with 
disrespect, if we should have no regard to 
his recommendation in an affair that can 
cost us so very little, and which, though 
xt did not come so strongly recommended, 
is in itself so highly reasonable. 


The question was put, That the petition 
e referred to the consideration of the 


«committee of supply? A division followed, 


and the question passed in the affirmative. | 


Weasi74. Noes@l. 
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Immediately after this question wag 
over, : 


Mr. George Heathcote spoke as follows: 


_ Sir; AsI think that on all hands it hag 
becn agreed that it is the interest of the 
reverend petitioners that Westminster- 
abbey should be finished and repaired ac- 
cording to the draught of the model laid 
before this House last session, and as very 
great encomiums have been made upon 
their integrity as well as good manage- 
ment, I think it would be very proper for 
us to enquire whether or not some part of 
the revenues annexed by the royal 
founders to the Abbey, have ‘not been al- 
lotted for the expences of the fabric, 
This, in my opinion, will have avery goo 

effect. 1st, it will give us an opportunity 
of doing justice to the integrity of the ree 
verend petitioners. Q2dly, it will be of 
great use to gentlemen when this affair 
comes to be settled in the Committee, 


| Besides, Sir, though it should appear from 


the enquiry that no such allotment hag 
been made, I think gentlemen ought to 
make themselves judges how far it is rea- 
sonable, that some part of the large reve- 
nues enjoyed by the reverend dean 
chapter, ought to be set apart for these 
purposes. This, Sir, I think’is eased 
le ld especially as nobody makes a shil- 
ing by the fabric besides themselves. I 
likewise do not doubt, Sir, but that it wil] 
appear in the course of this enquiry, that 
many of the clergy have expende sarge 
sums out of their own revenues upon the 
reparations and the additions of the fabric. 
Therefore, Sir, I humbly move, ‘ That the 
dean and chapter of Westminster prepare 
an estimate of the revenues belonging to 
the dean of the church, distinguishing the 
several appropriations.”” — | | 


Sir Robert Walpole replied : 


Sir; I own this is the most extraordi- 
nary motion I ever heard in this House. 
I should be glad to know how the hon. 
gentleman would take it, if he should be 
required to lay before this House a parti- 
eae inventory of his own estate, that he 
may receive directions from the House in 
what manner he is to apply it: I believe 


| the hon. gentleman would think it a very 
| unjustifiable way of proceeding ; and give 


me leave to say, Sir, that if such a pro- 
ceeding is unjustifiable in cases of private: 
property, it is much more so where a body 
of men upon a foundation, and a royal 


foundation ,too, 18 concerned. : Nor can I 


! 


ATT| 
see, Sir, how we can agree to to this mo- 
tion without violating all the rules of com- 
mon justice, and shaking the foundations 
ofall property. Besides, Sir, the honour- 


able gentleman does not reflcct, that we 


are no court of record, and therefore can- 
not oblige the petitioners to exhibit their 
rights to these possessions before us. So 
that it is not reelly in our power to come 
to any resolution upon this motion. And 
Sir, should we make a stretch in this case, 
I should be very sorry to sit in this House 
while we came to a resolution, that might 
give the world reason to think, that we 
designed to carry our power farther than 
our justice. There may, indeed, some 
yatticular cases come before us, in which 

it is necessary, that one of the parties ex- 
plain or prove his right of possession ; but 
this, though it seldom happens, is always 
done voluntarily by that party, that the 
House may more clearly comprehend this 
case. And, Sir, I believe the hon. gentle- 
man cannot find one precedent where this 
House obliged a party to submit to our 
judgment the papers and securities by 
which he or they enjoy their estates or 
income. We have no reason to doubt, 
Sir, that the clergy have as good a right 
by law to what they enjcy as any of us 
have to our private cstates: nor do | think 
that either justice or reson oblige them 
to lay out any part of their income upon 
repairing the church, or upon these altera- 
tions or additions. As for their living by 
the church, all the clergy throughout the 
kingdom live by their churches; yet, Sir, 
that is no reason that cach of them should 
be at the expence of repairing his respec- 
tive church. So that, I hope, Sir, when 
gentlemen consider the consequence of 
this motion, they will let it drep. I dare 
say, no gentleman suspects that I oppose 
it from any other motives than the 
principles of common equity, which are 
always agreeable to the maxims of good 
policy. ‘There was, incced, a time, when 
this House, and the legislature in general, 
had reason to be jealous of every conces- 
610n in favour of the clergy ; but, Sir, that 
set of clergy is almost extinct, and the 
principles and actions which once gave us 
‘very good grounds for such a jealousy, 
are now almost entirely worn out. And 
as their successors hehave with that sub- 
mission and regard for the government that 
becomes their character, I think, Sir, they 
deserve the protection and indulgence of 
I_ beheve it cannot be pre- 


Sed a | 
tended by gentlemen, that since I had the 


of the Collegiate Church of Westminster, 
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honour to be concerned in the administra- 
tion, the clergy have met with any extra- 
ordinary indulgence from the government, 
or that any of the high-flyers amongst 
them have been encouraged. But, Sir, I 
must own, that a petition from the clergy, 
if they act as ministers of peace, and if 
the petition is reasonable in itself, will 
never be less agreeable to me because it is 
in favour of the clergy. I should not have 
troubled the House about an affair which 
I think has taken up but too much of our 
trme already, had I not perceived an un- 
usual spirit of opposition to this petition, 
from gentlemen whom, by their former 
conduct, I never suspected as enemies to 
the clergy, even in the most exorbitant 
claims, and their most exalted Tory prin- 
ciples. | 


Mr, Pulteney said : 


Sir; I am sorry that I am obliged on 
this occasion to differ from the hon. gen- 
tleman who made the motion ; but glad of 
having one opportunity of speaking on the 


same side of the question with my right 


hon. friend who sits by me. It 1s certain, 
Sir, that it would be a very unprecedented 
thing in us, so much as to pretend to make 
any alteration in the funds appointed for 
the maintenance of the dean and chapter. 
It is likewise certain, Sir, that we cannot 
compel them to make any contribution out 
of their private emoluments, towards -re- 
pairing or finishing the church. A great 
many reasons, Sir, induce me to be of 
opinion that the revenues of the church 
cannot be better disposed of than they al- 
ready are; and one among the rest, Sir, 
is, that the right'venerable bishop is ground- 
landlord to several very convenient lodg- 
ings there, extremely proper, as they are 
so near the Parliament House, for his 
brethren to live in. So that their coun- 
try, Sir, is sure, on every pinch, and upon 
the shortest warning, of their immediate 
attendance in the parliament. But, Sir, 
though I think we have ho right to oblige 
them to comply with the terms of this mo- 
tion, yet there are certain revenues which 
arise from the pavement and the walls of 
the Abbey. These emoluments, Sir, I 
think we have a just title to enquire after, 
as the money we giant is for the support 
of the fabric; and, Sir, I think they ought 
to be laid before us. I should have been 
very well pleased to have complied with 
the hon. gentleman’s motion, if the sum 
petitioned for were to be applied for the 
support of the clergy. But as that is not 
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. the case, Sir, I beg leave humbly to move, 


- That thefdean and ebaptes of the collegiate 


church of St. Peter Westminster do lay 
_ before this House an account of what mo- 
ney hasbeen received by them for seven 
years last past, for breaking up ground in 
the said church or places adjacent, for 
burials, and for erecting monuments there, 
and how the said money has been applied 
by them towards the repairs and finishing 
of the said church and edifices thereunto 
belonging, for seven years last past. 

The said Account was accordingly 
agreed to. | 


_ Debate in the Lords on the Reduction of 

the Army.*] March 9. The Mutiny Bull 
was read a second time in the House of 
Lords, and was committed for the Tues- 
day following without any debate; but as 
goon as it was ordered to be committed, 


_ Lord Carteret stood up, and spoke in 
substance as follows: 


_ My Lords; When any question hap- 

ens in this House, which depends upon 
facts or circumstances, we are not to judge 
from common reports or surmises: in all 
such cases we ought to be determined by 
nothing but parliamentary knowledge ; 
which knowledge must be communicated 
to us as a House of Parliament, and by 
some proper authority. The question 
now before us, is a question of this nature. 
It is a question which must depend upon 
facts or circumstances; for, I hope, no 
man will, as yet, dare to say, that a Stand- 
ing Army of 18,000 men, is a part of our 
Constitution ; and, that the keeping up of 
such a number ought always to be agreed 
to by this House, without our asking for, 
or being able to assign a reason for so 
doing. By the established maxims of this 
kingdom, by what ought to be an esta- 
blished maxim, in every free country, a 
numerous Standin Army is nevcr to be 
kept up, nor ought this House ever to 
agree to the keeping up of such a one, 
‘without some necessity for our being 
_ obliged to submit to such a dangerous 
expedient ; and as that necessity can pro- 
ceed from nothing but our circumstances, 
either abroad or at home, before we agree 
to the keeping up of such an army, an ac- 
count of those circumstances ought to 
be communicated to us in a parliamentary 
way. , 


—ete: ae 


-* The whole of this debate is taken from the 
London Magazine. oS | 
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The nation, my Lords, may sometimes 
be.in danger of being attacked by a foreign 
enemy, or our government may be in dan- 
ger of being overtutned by a powerful and 
seditious faction at home; and sometimes: 


-we may be so unfortunate as to be ex- 


posed to both these dangers at once. When 
any of these happen to be our case, we are 
to give our consent to the keeping up of 
a body of regular troops; and, their num- 
ber ought always to be in proportion to 
the power of that foreign enemy, or do- 
mestic faction, from which we have, at 
that time, reason to apprehend mischief. 
But, in all such cases, we are not to allow. 
apprehensions to take their rise from pub- 
lic gazettes and hackney news-papers, or 
from the private information that may be 
whispered by one lord to another. We 
have a right to be fully informed of the 
circumstances which the nation may then 
happen to be in, and till that information 
is laid before us in a or way, we ought 
not to load the people with the expence, 
or expose our liberties to the danger of 
keeping up a numerous standing army. 
Upon this occasion, my Lords, I have 
done my duty, I have done what every- 
member of this House ought to do, I have 
carefully perused his Majesty’s Speech 
from the throne, at the beginning of the 
session ; and upon that perusal, I had the 
pleasure to see, that it did not contain 
so much as the least intimation of danger. 
I believe it is one of the shortest and most 
general, that ever came from the throne ; 
and, as I have great confidence in his Ma- 
jesty’s wisdom, penetration, and foresight, 
I must from thence conclude, we are at 
present in such a happy situation, as not 
to be under the least apprehension of being 
disturbed either by foreign or domestic 
enemies. I have gone farther, my Lords, 
I have carefully examined our journals. 
for this session, and upon that examination, 
I had the satisfaction to’find, that there is 
no message, nor any answer from the 
crown, which can give us the least ground 
to believe we are now in any danger. As 
these, my Lords, are the: only methods I 
can think of, by which a t elamaaped 
knowledge of our being in dangerous cir- 
cumstances can be communicated to us, I 
must think it inconsistent with the dignity 
of this House to presume, from any in- . 
formation we have had from public news- 
papers or private whispers, that we are in _ 
such circumstances; and without such a 
presumption, no member of this’ House 
can agree to the keeping up of a standing 


ast) 
army of 18,000 men, unless he thinks, that 
such an army ought to:be kept up, even 
when the ‘nation is in the greatest tran- 

illity and‘security ; which is a way of 
thinking no’ member of this House, nor 
any British subject, will ever, I hope, fall 
into; for if this should ever come to be 
established as a maxim, a standing army 
of 18,000 men at least ‘would become a 
part of our constitution. | 

But now suppose, my Lords, that we 
were’upon the present question, to deter- 
mine ourselves from common reports and 
surmises, or from public gazettes and 
hackhey newspapers, yct even from them, 
I think, we must conclude, that we can 
never be in a state of more absolute secu- 
rity than we are at present. Let us ex- 
amine the present state and seeming in- 
clinations of all the powers of Europe, and 
we must presume, that the tranquillity, 
either of this nation or of Europe, is not 


in the least danger of bding disturbed for 


some years to come. Our neighbours the 
French, my Lords, seem of late to have 
entirely changed their conduct. Their 
ambitious views of being able to give laws 
fo Europe, may still be the same ; but they 
have of late’ endeavoured to aspire to it, 
by very different methods from what they 
formerly made use of. Instead of warlike 
measures, and violent and rapid conquests, 
they are following the arts of peace: they 
are easing their people of taxes, encou- 
raging trade and commerce, setting up 
and improving their manufactures, esta- 
blishing and extending their colonies and 
ecteepaser both in the East and West- 

ndies, ‘and cultivating a spirit of industry 
and frugality in every part of their domi- 
nions. This is a method more slow, but, 


in my opinion, more certain, than that they. 


formerly pursued. It is a method so cer- 
tain, that I am convinced, they will soon 
arrive at the end they have in view, unless 
their neighbours, and particularly we of 
this nation, take care to follow the same 
measures. They are now so careful not 
to raise the jealousy of their neighbours, 
that in the last war they were engaged in 
against the emperor, though they were 
every where victorious and successful, 
though there seemed to be nothing to ob- 
struct the progress of their arms, yet of 
themselves they set bounds to their ambi- 
tion, and were satisfied with adding but one 


province to their dominions, lest by aiming: 
at more, they had awakened the other 


powers of Europe, who then seemed to be 
all asleep, I say asleep, my Lords; for 
{ VOL. X.] | | 
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though that province was but inconsidera- 
ble, when compared with the conquests 
they might have made, if none of the other 
powers of Europe had joined the emperor 
against them; yet, as the French domi- 
nions were before too large, as their power 
was before that conquest greater 
consistent with the balance of power ip 
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an is 


Europe, it was a conquest they would 


not have aimed at, if those who ought to 
be the Saipeaae that balance, had been 
as watc 

and had taker proper measures for pre- 
venting an addition to that power, which, 
before that acquisition, was more than a 
match for any one of its neighbours upon 


iful as they ought to have been, 


the continent, 
These measures, my Lords, the French 


have been led into by a minister, who, b 


his wisdom and conduct, has united wit 
the dignity and authority of his character, 
the .affection and esteem of the people ; 
and what is most extraordinary, he has 
gained the affections and esteem of the 
people, by pursuing measures which were 
contiary to their genius and inclinations, 
and contrary to those notions of glory and 
renown, which had been inculcated into 
them, during the late and long reign of 
Lewis 14. He has never threatened war, 
while he was cringingly suing for peace ; 
nor has he put his country to the expence 
of formidable armaments, at a time when 
he was resolved to tye up their hands by 
peaceable instructions. On the contrary, 
when he found himself under a necessit 
of going to war, he began the attack, be- 
fore his enemies had a suspicion of the 
danger; and he put an end to the war, as 
soon as he could obtain a sufficient com- 
pensation for his own country, and a proper 
satisfaction. for those who were its allies. 
From the whole of his conduct it appears 
that he is not ambitious of making great 
conquests, nor desirous of going to war ; 
therefore while he continues prime minis- 
ter, we have no reason to apprehend an. 
attack or invasion from France ; and as it 
is not our interest to engage in war, as we 
never ought to. engage in any war but 
through necessity or for self preservation, 
I cannot think we have at presenta view: 
of attacking the kingdom of France, or any 
other kingdom or state of Europe. 

I know, my Lords, it may be objected, 
that as the minister who has now the di- 
rection of public affairs in France, is of a 
great age, we can put no trust in that se- 
curity which depends upon his -life. It 
may be said, that by the course of nature, : 

[21] . 
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hia life, orhix capacity. fen bisiness, can 
he.of ne. long: contunuance; and-as he may 
he succeeded hy a. minister.of. an .ambiti- 
. @us, enterprising. spirit, we. aught. ta pro- 

_Wde against the worst, and. therefore 

. ought to keep up such. a.standing-arniy. as 
may be sufficient for repelling any, attack. 
_ This, mty Lords, is an objection which will 
- always be as good. aa. it is at present, 
against our reducing any part of our 
army. A young minister may: die as. well 
as an old, and a, young minister is. more 
apt to change his measures, or to engage 
in ambitious designs, than an old one. can 
be supposed to be; therefore, if this be 
now a goad objection: against our making 
a reduction, it must always beso; conse- 
quently a standing army. of at least 18,000 
men. must, be entailed upon us for ever, 
and.so become a part of our constitution. 
But. suppose the present. prime minister. of 
France should die, or should, resign his 
employments, before:next session of par- 
tament, he has acquired so much glory, 
and that kingdom has reaped so great and 
89 apparent benefits, from the peaceable 
Measures he has pursued, that his succes- 
sor. must be not only a man of an ambiti- 
@ys and enterprizing genius, but also a 
man of no great wisdem, if he. does not 
follow. the same measures ; and suppose he 
should not, suppose him as ambitious, or 
as great a, fool.as any minister that ever 
directed the affairs of that or any other 
kingdom, it will require. some time before 
he can fix: himself in power, and till he 
has fixed himself, he will not, he'dare net 
attempt.to disturb the repose of any of 


his neighbours; so that, with respect to 


France, supposing the worst that can. hap- 
pen, we: have no reason to apprehend an 
attack, or-any: disturbance from that quar- 
ter before next session of parliament ; 
and in the next session.we may again en- 
erease the number of our forces, if the cir- 
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‘met with:so. little success, that. we. cannot 
‘suppose he will attack any of his. neigh- 


bours. an this side, while that war con- 
tinues.; nor can. we suppose he would have 
engaged in that war, if. he. had not been 
fully. assured.of: the pacific disposition of 


the. court: of France; and the event. has 


shewn, that his assurance-was not withont 
good foundation ; for the court of France, 
instead of taking. advantage. of the war 
the Emperor. ig engaged. in against. the 
Turks, are now employing their. good . of- 
fices.for putting an to that.war.. This 
shews. the harmony. that.at present, subsists 
between the houses. of Austria, and Bour- 
bon ;:and as the.contention. between these 
two Houses has-been the chief cause. of 
most.of:the wars that haye. lately, hap- 
pened in Eurepe,.I see no reason to ap- 
rehend that the present tranquillity cap 
Be disturbed, as long. as that.harmeny sub- 
sists, > 
The. two northern, powers, my.. Lords, 
seem both.at.present more intent, upon. the 
improvement of their trade and navigation, 
than upon disturbing. the tranquillity. of 
one another, or of any of their neighbours ; 
and the Muscovites, notwithstanding theit 
late success against the Turks, have their 
hands so full upon that side, that there is 
not the least danger of their attacking any 
of their neighbours upon this. Here like- 
wise. we have a fresh instance. of.the paci- 
fic inclinations of the court.of France ; for 
though their favourite point. in Poland had 
been defeated, and his most Christign mas 
jesty’s own father-in-law drove out, of that 
kingdom,by the successful arms of Russi@, _ 
yet the court of France offered their me- 


_diation for bringing about a peace between 


the Russians and Turks, and the Russias, 

with more than. Russian policy, accepted. 

of that mediation. |. | 
The peace of Italy; my Lords, seems ta 


| be insured ‘not only by the present cir~ 


cumstances of the nation then seem to re- | cumstances of the several princes thereaf, 


quire it. 


but by the guaranty of the king of France; 


Our neighbours the Dutch, my Lords, | guaranty. which is sufficient fer overs. 


ean have no. inclination to disturb the ; 
present happy tranquillity of Europe;. and | 


they seem to be so well assured of its not 
being m danger of being disturbed by any. 


awing the ambitious views of any prince 
or potentatein Italy, and a guaranty which: 
his most Christian majesty: will, I believe, 
for his own honour, as well as for. the inte- 


ther power, that they have not now such a | rest of his. kingdom, take care to observe: 
number of forces in their pay as they ought | more faithfully than some: guaranties have: 
to keep up for guarding their own fron- ;.been.ofJate.years observed... - at 
uers, and for fulfilling the stipulations they:! _[ have now, I think, shewn, my Lords, 
have entered into with their. neighbours. ' that with respect to the tranquillity of-this, 
Then with regard to the Emperor, he is, kingdom in particular, or of Europe in ge- 
we know, already engaged.in a war with. neral, there is not the leastdisturbance to be 
the Turks, and in that war he has, as yet, | APprebendled from. gny-prince or potentate. 


‘m Burope, unless it proceeds‘from Spain 
sor Portugal’; and that neither of ‘these 
xingdotns will atta¢k the other, I think, we 
ere at‘present as certain of, as we can be 
°of dty future event whatsoever. As Por- 
_ tagal'is ‘not‘by itself a match for Spain, 
there is not'the least danger that the latter 
‘will 'be ‘attacked by the former ; and as 
‘Spain must-have been convinéed, by thelate 
-eonduct both of France and of this nation, 
that they will not be alleuwed to execute 
any ambitious designs they ‘may have 
-agamst Portugal, there is reason to pre- 
“sume ‘they have, for sortie years at ‘least, 
laid such designs entirely aside ; therefore, 
we have no gr | 
these ‘kingdoms will ateack'the other ; ard 


‘this nation strely cia never be in dread of 


‘ah attack, much less-an invasion from Por- 
itugal; for though the Portuguese should 
be so mad as to imagine themselves an 
‘equal match for this nation, yet the sea- 
Bonable assistance we lately sent them, 
when they were in‘danger of being swal- 
fowed up by Spain, must Have laid them 
wmder such obligations, that it cannot be 
supposed they will attack us for a slight 
‘eause, or in a short time; and their‘own 
_ safety will always, in my opinion, prevent 
their falling. out with us; because they 
‘Ynust ‘be sensible, that the moment they ‘do 
ko, they lose the ‘only safeguard they can 
depend on, for preventing their being con- 
quered, and made a prey ofby their inve- 
terate enemies the Spaniards. 
The interest and inclinations of the Spa- 
ttish court, with respect to its neighbours, 
and with regard ‘to us, remain now, my 
Lords, only to be considered. With re- 
yard to France, whatever the interests of 
the Spanish nation may be, I am sure it 
carinot, and I am sorry. it cannot be sup- 
posed, that the court of Spain have at pre- 
sent ah ielination to have any misunder- 
stariding with the court of France; but 
Btippose tley had, and that .a war should 
‘break out between these two mations, I 
hope it is not to be presumed, that we 
would take the part of France against 
Spain; and, tonsidermp that some yetrs 
‘ago Wwe refosed to be the sole mediator of 
the differences then subsisting between the 
‘coutts of Madrid and Vienna, only for fear 
of disobliping the court of. France, though 
we might have ‘thereby had an opportunity 
of detaching Spain entirely from a depen- 
‘Génte upon, or a cofifidence in the coutt 
6f France, 1 think ft is to be presumed, 
that the same persons would atill eatertain 
‘she: saree fuats, and would tlverefort refase 


~ 
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‘to join with Spain in a war apalnst France, 


d ‘to think, that either of 


however tnuch the interest of Europe in 


general, however much the interest of this 
‘nation in partieular might plead for such‘a 
‘conjunction. There is therefore no reason 


to apprehend, that sea will disturb the 
tranquillity by attucking France, 
éd in the quar- 


present 


or that we would be engag 


tel, if it should ; ad as for Spain’dattacking 


the emperor, or any ef the other princés 


or states, who have dominions in Italy, we 
‘can have no féason ‘to apprehend any such 


thirig, as long as France stands engaged te 


guaranty these domisions, and seems ré- 


solved to observe and perform that en- 


Z ement. ~ 


In the last place, my Lords, let us cén- 


‘sider the interests and inclinations of the 


court of Spafh with regard to this nation 
in particular. What the inclinations of the 
court of Spain ‘may be, I shall not pretend 
to determine; but I am sure, it is againdt 
the interest of that nation to -have any mis- 
understanding with this ; ‘arid therefore til 
I am informed of the contrary by a proper 
authority, I ‘must presume, that the coutt 
of Spain have at present no désifzn agairet 
the peace of this-kingdom. Their Guarda 
Costas ‘in America havé,‘it is true, been 


guilty of many piratical practices of late 


years, rid by such practices: have insulted 


the hdnour, ‘as well as injured thé trade of 
‘this nation; bat I cannot think, that any 


of those practices were authorized dy the 
court of Spain. We know, that diany df 
these Guarda Costas are ships fitted otit 


‘by private men, who réceive commissions 


from the Spanish governors in that part of 
the world, to guard their coasts, and fo 
seize all ships and vessels they find con- 
cerned in illicit trade. The erews of such 
Guarda Costas ere dsually Composed of 
fellows who serve, no purchase ‘no pay; 
and when these-fellows can meet with 
jawful prize, necessity compels them td act 
like free-booters : they, seize the first ship 
they can make themselves . masters of, and 
then swear they found her carrying on #n 
illicit trade upon theit coasts... By such 
fellows many of our merchant ships have 
been, I believe, unjustly seized; but I ath 
convinced, that, upon ur application, 
many of these felows have been already 
hung up at the yard’s arm, and that every 
one of them will be se served, as soon a8 © 
he is detected, and the fact fully preved. 
Nay, if it should be fouad, that any of thé 
Spanish governors inthe West-Indies have 
winked ‘at such practices, or have goné 


shares in tte spoil, which may be tht 
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case, I.am -convinced they would, upon 
our application, be called home..by the 
court of Spain, and would there meet with 
an exemplary punishment, ss 
This, my Lords, I am fully convinced of, 
because, I find,-our ministers still keep a 
correspondence with the court. of Spain, 
and are now carrying on a negotiation 
with that court, in order to concert proper 
measures for preventing such practices in 


time to come; for if the court of Spain} 


had in the. least appeared to have counte- 
nanced such practices, or if that court had 
refused, or unreasonably delayed to inflict 
condign punishment upon any one of the 
offenders, after the crime had_ been fully 
proved against him, I am sure no minister 
of Great Britain would have dared to keep 


a correspondence, or to carry on any sort’ 


of negotiation, with a, court that had of- 
fered such an indignity to his king, and 
such an insult to his country. . | 
Peace, my Lords, is a desirable thing 
for any. nation, especially a trading nation; 
but, whoever thinks that a peace ought to 
be purchased at the expence of the honour 
of his country, will, at last, find himself 
egregiously mistaken... By the custom of 
all. nations, and all ages, when an appa- 
rent, and real affront has .been put upon 
one nation by another, the injured nation 
ought to make a peremptory. demand of re- 
dress, and if it js not granted upon the very 
first demand, they ought .to break off all 
further correspondence, and immediately 
begin hostilities... If they submit to a ne- 
gotiation after such a refusal, they may,.at 
last, obtain a nominal peace, but it comes 
attended with contempt ; anda nation that 


is contemned, can never expect a cessation | 


of hostilities, - 


For this reason, my Lords, I. cannot. en-. 
tertain so bad an opinion of these who | 


have, at present, the honour to be concern- 
ed ia our administration, as to imagine, 
that the court of Spain have in the least 
countenanced the piratical: practices of 
some of their subjects in America, or that 
they have refused te do justice upon.any 
one of the offenders :. but, suppose. they 
should do so before next session of parlia- 
ment ;. for, as I haye said, it.is impossible. 
to suppose they have yet done so ; -I -shall 
grant, we should in such a case, be under 
an immediate necessity of declaring war 
_ @gainst that nation; but, in such a war, 

what can we have todo with a land-army ? 
What occasion can we have for keeping 
wp'an additional number of troops on ac- 


count of such a war? Every gentleman. 
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must knaqw,-that:it would be ridicalons : in. | 
| us, to .attempt to invade Old Spain, wath. 
-such a land-force,.as would be sufficient to .' 
make any conquest there ; and, though we. 


-vade_ this nation? 


should make a reduction of 6,000, we 


could spare: a sufficient number of: land-. 
forces, for infesting and making inroads 
upon- their coasts, Can any gentleman . 
suppose, that: Spain weuld attempt to in-. 
They know, by expe-- 
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rience, the precariousness ofall such at- 


tempts ;-and, the formidable navy, which 


this very session of parliament has enabled: 


his Majesty to fit out, must make it ridicu- 


lous in-them, to think of any such attempt. . 


The number of seamen, that are already 
provided for the. service of the ensuing 
year, will enable his Majesty. to send. out 
several squadrans of men of war, every. one 


of which will be superior to any naval . 


force the Spaniards can send against them. © 


With these squadrons we. may protect our — 


trade. and: our dominions, and at the same 
time, so much: annoy the coasts of our 


enemies, that they will soon be forced to 


sue for anaccommodation. Itis by means 


of our navy only, that’ we can pieeae to 


force Spain to a compliance with. our just 
demands; and, therctore, if we are in dan- 
ger; of being involved in. a. war with; that: 


nation, we ought to reduce our army, that 
we may with the more ease augment our - 


navy... 
. This was 


ec ae 
which his late Majesty managed ‘the war _ 
he was engaged in against Spgin. Even. . 


$ 


~ 


after. the war was in a manner begun,.he. — 


made a reduction of his land-forces,:and he: 


told his parliament, he did so, because he 
thought his fleet-sufficient nat only to give 
a check to the ambitious views of Spain, 
but to compel them to agree to reasonable 


terms: the. event, accordingly, answered 
his expectation ; for,.by means of his fleet, ” 
he soon convinced the Spanish court, how: . 


vain it was for them to contend. with this 
nation, or to embark in any projects. that: 


were inconsistent with the interest of Great 
Britain, or with the engagements, we had s 
entered: into with:any of our allies. "This _ 


_is an example, which, ought now to be fol-, 
‘lowed ; I'wish it had been always follewed: — 
if we had made ‘the same-:use of:our fleet. 
upon several og¢casions, since that time, wa 
should never have had any. depredations te. - 


complain of ; nor should we. now have had... 


the least..ground..to be afraid of. Spain, er, :.. 
of any power in Europe, that durst take - 


gag aes a UBe fay 
Ha 


CUE ei ly a 
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present eircunistances of thie nation -with’ 


respect to foreign affairs, I shall next beg 
leave to examine our present domesticcir- 
cumstances, so far at least:as theycan. be 
traced from common reports. and pabite 
news-papers. From these. I ani: sure: it 


does not appear that we are-in the least 
danger of coe oe troubles or -com:: 

‘There may be great discontents. 
in the nation, I amsorry they areso gene-' 


motions. 


ral as they appear to be; but, there.is no 


disaffection, nor any seerhing design to 


overturn or ‘disturb the government. If 


there are any plots or conspiraties in em-- 


bryo, if the government is afraid of'an 
such, something of it: ought to: be told, 
some intimation ought to be made to us of 


our -danger, and some of the reasons for 
such fears ought to be communicated to | 
arliamentary way: when this is’ 


us in @ 
done, | shall be ready to join:in any mea- 
sures for disappointing ‘such censpiracies, 
and for bringing the conspirators to con- 
dign punishment ; but, I cannot agree to 
load and terrify the nation, with such a 
numerous Standing Army, only because a 


minister has whispered me, that he thinks | 


our government, or our ‘present happy 
establishment, in danger, = - - 


I know, ‘my “Lords, it may be said, that 


‘there have been lately many mobs and tu- 
mults in several parts of the kingdom, and 


that therefore, the number of regular 


forces-we have at present, is.the least that 
is necessary for preventing: or dispersing 
such tumults, and for assisting and enabling 
the civil magistrate to execute the laws of 
our country.. My Lords, I hope, I shall 


never see this: nation reduced to such un-— 
fortunate circumstances. .A law, which 


the civil power is unable to execute, must 


either bein itself oppressive, or it must be: 


such a one:as affords a handle for oppres- 
sion. I hope this House will always have 
penetration enough, not to pass a law 
which is ir itself oppressive, or at least the 
goodness to repeal it, as soon as it ap- 
pears to Be so; and I hope we shall always 


have virtue:and courage enough to send 
that ae pad -or that’ officer to Tyburn, 
al 


‘who shail dare to: make‘an oppressive use 


of any law we give-our consent to. - There: | 


fore, if there: be ‘now ‘any laws-in being, 
which. cannot: be executed. by the -civil 
power, we ought-to enquire into them, and 
the use that is made: ‘of them, in order to 


amend ‘or repeal::them-::and to contrive 


some other methods: or: laws, fer answer- 
ing those ends, for which they ‘were in- 
fended. -Surely we are not to make‘a sa- 
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crifice of our ‘constitution and liberties, by 
establishing @ military government, for 
the ‘support of: oppressive or dangerous 
laws, which, through inadvertency or want 


-of ‘foresight, -have been agreed to, either | 
-by ourselves or our aricestors. 
_, But Suppose, my Lords, that the mobs 


and tumults, which have lately happened, — 
and the ‘opposition that: has in some cases 
been made to the civil magistrate, have 
proceeded from nothing of an oppressive 


‘nature: in any of our laws, nor from the 


oppressive use that has been made of any 


of them, which, I hope, is the case; yet — 


experience has taught us, that regular 


troops are far from being proper or effec- 


tual instruments, for: preventing such tue | 
mults, or for aiding the civil magistrate in 
the execution of our laws. The late atro- 
cious murder committed by the mob at 
Edinburgh, was perpetrated within a few 
hundred yards of a whole regiment of re- 
gular troops; and even here in Westmin- 
ster, nay even within the verge of the 
court, we know that great affronts have _ 
been offered to the government, and some 
murders committed, by mobs within the 
view of our regular troops. It is impos- 
sible, my Lords, to make our regulartroops * 
proper or effectual instrumentsfor quelling — 
mobs, or for enforcing the laws of their. 
country, unless you lodge the civil as well 
as military power in the officers of your 
army; and such a regulation, I am sure, 
no lord of this House would agree to, nor 
would any officer of our army, I hope, de- 
siré to.see it established. 7 
For this reason, my Lords, we ought to © 
take all possible care, by prudent regula- 
tions and frequent enquiries, that the civil 
magistrate may never stand in need of re- 
gular troops, for enabling him to quell a 
mob,.or to execute any law that has been, 
or shall be enacted. Even with respect to 
our taxes, we ought to take care to. have 
them so: moderate,. and levied in such an 
equal and easy manner, that regular troops 
may never be necessary for enforcing the. 
payment of them, or for oper nee 
those that are guilty of defrauding the pub- 


i. revenue ; for, it is a bad omen for the 
hi 


erties of a people, when they are loaded 
with taxes, which they think so heavy, or 
so ill applied, that the collectors must al- 


| ways come escorted by parties of horse, 


foot, or aeepoane: ’ Such a people may be |. 


‘kept in obedience, and may be compelled 


to pay as long as they have wherewithal 


to pay, by a numerous Standing Army; 


but from the moment that such measures 
3 
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become ‘necessary, the :people must be 
Jovked ‘on as slaves, and their armies of 
soldiers ‘and tax+gatherers will look upon 
themselves ‘as their masters. This, my 
Lords,:is far from being the case of ‘this. 
nation at present. ‘There may be discon-: 
tents amongst us, there may be: some pet-' 
Bons who grumble unjustly at those taxes, 
that have been laid upon them bya free. 
and independent parhament; but, I hope, 
no man will pretend, that. those ‘discon- 
' gents are, as yet, so general or so violent, 
or:that those gramblers:are so numerous, 
that-an army -of 18,000 men is the least 
that 1s necessary, for keeping our people 
in obedience, and for compelling the:pay-. 
ament.of our taxes ; therefore, the circum-' 
Stanees the nation 1sin‘at present, with re- | 
apect to our domestic althirs, can afford ' 
m0 argunvent ggainst our making a reduc: | 
tion of our army. | | 
. Onthe other hand, my Lords, the ar-: 
guments in favour of a reduction are: 
amany, and all of them, in my opinion, un- ' 
. answerable. I shall mention only two,’ 
ene of which proceeds from our present. 
eircumstances, with respect to foreign af-. 
fairs, and the other from our present cir- 
‘ cumstances, with regard to domestic af: : 
fairs. Our neighbours upon the continent : 
are all now, :and have been for several | 
years, cultivating the-arts of peace. They | 
ere all setting up manufactures of ther: 
ewn, and encouraging trade and commerce | 
among them subjects, with great indust 
and 5 paneer) This must of course di- : 
minish our trade, or oblige our manufuc- | 
éarers and tradesmen, to ‘sell the produce | 
of ther labour at a cheaper rate than they | 
_ formerly used to do; for .as the exten- 
siveness of our trade consists in furnish- | 
ing our neighbours with those manufac- , 
tures, which they cannot work up among | 
themselves ; if they begin to set up manu: | 
factures of the same kind, we can :no , 
longer propose to furnish them with such | 


nee 


snanufactures,. unless we ‘can make ‘them : 


better, and sell them cheaper, than ‘our | 
neighbours can have them at home. For ! 
this reason, we have now much preater | 
reason to be afraid of the progress of trade - 
#mong our neighbours, than we have tobe | 
afraid of the progress of any of their arms. |; 
The progress of ther arms we may give'a 
check to, as soon ‘as it becomes formmi« 
dable, by violent methods, which arequick 
and easy, because the execution depends 
upon our government enly ; but, we cannot 
pretend to give a check to the progress of 
their trade, by violent. methods, as ong as 


s 
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they do. nothing that is inconsistent with 
the treatids they have made with us. We 
can give a-clteck to their trade by no other 
method, but that of enablmg our mer- 
chants tosell-cheaper, than our neighbours 
‘areable tosell commodities of thesamekind 


and goodness: for thts purpose, ‘we must 
5 ee | 


enable our ‘menufacturers ‘and t 


to sell the produce of their labour at the — 


cheapest rate; ‘and, the only way to enable 
our manufacturers and tradesmen, to sell 
the produce of their labour ata cheaper 
rate, is, to abolish all those ‘taxes which 
enhance the price ‘of the necessaries or 
‘conveniencies of life, ‘or of ‘any of those 
materidlsthat are necessary, fer working 
up our manufactures. This, my Lords, 
‘we have too long neglected, and to this 
neglect we may chiefly ascribe the present 
attempts of all our neighbours, and the 
flourishing state of the manufactures and 
commerce of that neighbour, who is our 
most dangerous rival. Every man whows 
‘conversant ‘in‘trade knows, what preat en- 
croachments France ‘has made, since the 
peace of ‘Utrecht, upon every'branch of 
the trade of this kmgdom. As we were 
then in possession of ‘the principal -trade 
and manufactures of Eutope, if we had 
then began to diminish ‘our taxes, ‘and to 
také proper messares for the ‘preservation 


|| and improvement of our trade, they could 


not have made such encroachments upor 
‘us, and consequently they could not ‘have 


| ‘been in their present flourmhing state, nor 


should we have been im the distressed con- 
dition weare in at present. | . 
The only method, my ‘Lords, we tah 
take, for diminishing our taxes, is to be 
frugal in our public expences; and, cot 
sidering the powerfal navy we keep im 
cortinual repair, ‘and the great number of 
seamen with which oar trade, while it lasts, 
will‘always be able to furnish us, there ‘is 
no article ‘of pablic expence, in which we 
can be frugal with more safety and com 
veniency, than in that of owt Standing 
Army ; therefore, we ought to neglect no 
opportunity for reducmg our Army, not 
ought we ever to keep up ‘a greater nom- 
ber than is absolately necessary, accordmg 
to the circumstances the fiatron happens 
to be in at the time. But so far lave wé 
been from being frugal and saving upon 
this article, or, indeed, aay other article of 
public expence, that we have for many 
years kept up a nore numerous Standing 
Army was, in Wy opinion, neces+ 
sary ; and upon most’ of the other ‘artiches 
we ane.overy year, megreaving, instead: of 
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diminishing.- Qur. civil. list. revenue has | he relieved from some. of'the heavy-tnxes . - 
been increased from-4 or 500,000/. to, I | they now groan under: his Majesty, in his - 
may say, near a million.a year.. The ex- | first speech from-the throne, wae'so gra 
ence of our..army at: home. has been:of | cious. as to declaze, that: this was-whet he 
| Aeneerem rented : the éxpence of qur | ardently wished: This revived: the hopes . 
land forces in the. plantations, Minorea, | of our people; but they have been so long 
and. Gibraltar, has been increasing for | disappeinted, that they. new begin: to lose 
several, years, and is this year higher than | patience. A. reduction ofi our. Army. will 
it. was the, last: the.expence of Chelsea | enable us to answer. the: people’s expee- 
hospital is. every year increasing; and.as | tations, orat least it will revive their hopes. 
we are. almost. every year creatmg. some | This. will give immediate satisfaction, and 
new, post, or adding some new: officer | will remove that general discontent. which 
49 the management. and-cellection of-our | new preveils. It will revive thespirit and 
public revenue, this, I-believe, is.ahidden | the industry.of our people, and. may re- 
and dangerous sort of expence,.which hes.| cover our.tvade from the languishing :con« 
been, vastly increased of late years, and is | dition in which it is at present. But-God 
every year increasing. Many smalls, my | only knows the effects which a. contra 
lords, make a great, as. we may see by | measure. may produce: no man. can’ 
comparing our present: annual revenue | what. iia people may ‘be: drove to by: ree 
with what it was forty. or fifty years ago. | sentment and despair; therefore, ev 
Before the. revolution, the whole of. the | man who wishes well to.our happy consti« 
public expence, which the people:of. this | tution, or to: the. illustrious family now 
nation were annually loadediwith, was but | upon: our.throne, must:be for a measure 
about twa millions.:. now, what-we-call the | that:so apparently: tends. towards. recen+ 
current expence, which the  Pasliament | ciling. to. his Majesty the hearts- and: affec- 
provides for every year, amounts.to above | tions of-his people.. a | 
two millions, besides:the civil: list, the in- | I hope I need not: mention, my-Lords; 
texest growing due every year.to our public | the many: other disadvantages that attend 
creditors, and the sinking. fund, which are | keeping up a numerous Standing Army ‘itt 
provided . for by established, perpetual.re- | a. free and trading country; every one- of 
venues;. and as the. civil. list revenue | which affords an unanswerable: argument 
taay. be computed. at near.one million, the | for making a:reduction. The keeping up 
interest. growing. due upon. our. public { of:a standing, mercenary: Army in: a free 
funds at near. twe.milliens,.and the sink- | country, necessarily destroys ‘the martiak, 
lng fund, at.above one million yearly, we | spirit and. discipline. of the rest of’ the 
must reckon that the people of this'nation | people; and all histeries shew, that a. cow- 
are now, even in time of peace, loaded with | ardly people must soon become: slaves: to 
a public expence of six millions, instead | a.foreign-or a-domestie Army. The-keep~ 
of the two millions, which was the highest | ing up of such an- Army, in a trading. 
sum they were ever.loaded with intime of | country, encourages and promotes a spi 
peace, before the late happy revolution. 
_ This leads me, my. Lords, to the other. 
argument in favour of a reduction of.our 
Army, which, I have.said, proceeds. from. 
the. present state of our domestic affairs. 
If. we .consider the. many and the. heavy 
taxes our. people are now obliged to. pay: 
if. we.consider the. great number. of: years 
they have been leaded with. these taxes; 
if we consider the frequent hopes that 
have been given them, of'zeeing some of 
these. taxes abalished, the many disap- 
pointments they have-met-with, and the 
pair they are now reduced te, of ever 
seeing themselves freed from.any of these 
heavy taxes ;..we-cannot wonder. at- the 
general: disconteat. which. now prevails, 
even though no late measure, nor any late 
misfortune, had ‘contributed. to add to that: 
discoptent. Our people, my Lords, must 


of idleness, lewdness, debauchery, luxury, 
and extravagance among all ranks and de~ 
grees: of men; and every one knows that. 
the trade ofa country, especially where it 
has many rivals, can be supported'by no 
thing but by the industry, virtue, sobriety, 
aad frugality:of the people. The quar- 
tering of soldiers, even in this country, is. 
a.terrible grievance, and a heavy load upon 
many private men, and is of most danger~ 
ous-consequence to the freedom of our 
elections, because it is a rod in the hands: 
of our. ministers, which they may make: 
use- of for correcting any corporation or 
ccounty,-that shall chuse a member whose 
face is not agreeable.to the court. The 
ee a daily support for so many _ 
ale, lusty fellows, most of whom have been 
bred up to some laborious trade, or employ-' | 
ment, greatly diminishes our trade, .and’ 
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consequently our national revenue, which, 
every one knows, depends upon the labour 
and industry of our poor. These are dis- 
advantages which are universally acknow- 
Jedged ; and therefore, we ought never to 
submit to the keeping up of a standing,’ 
mercenary Army, but in cases of the most 
urgent necessity ; nor ought we at any 
time to keep up a more numerous mer- 
cenary Army, than necessity requires. 

I shall conclude, my Lords, with observ- 


_ing, that when a parliament is called upon 


~ 


Session. 


any extraordinary business, or when any af- 
fair of an extraordinary nature is to be laid 
before them, it has always been the custom 
for our King to take notice of it, or te 
give some intimation of it, in his Speech 
from the throne, at the opening of the 
This is a custom immemorial, 
and a valuable custom, because it prevents 
surprize. His Majesty, in his Speech 
from the throne, at the opening of this 
Session, was so far from intimating to us, 
that any affair of an extraordinary nature 
was to be laid before us, or that any ex- 
traordinary demand was to be made upon 
us, that he expressly told us, he called us 
together for the neceeety dispatch of the 
public business. From hence I had_ the 
pleasure to conclude, that nothing was to 
come before us, but the usual and ordi- 
nary business, that must necessarily be 
dispatched by us every session of Parlia- 
ment; and will any man pretend, that the 
keeping up and providing for an army of 
18,000 men, is any. part of that public bu- 
siness, which must necessarily be dis- 
patched by every future session of parlia- 
ment in Great Britan? My Lords, if 
there were no other reason for making a 
reduction, this alone would make me san- 
guine in its favour; lest it should, from 
our conduct in this session, be presumed, 
that the keeping up and providing for such 
an army is an aftair of course, an afiair 
which every subsequent session ought to 
agree to, without the least reason for shew- 
ing, that it is necessary for them to do so. 


‘I must therefore conclude with moving 


your lordships, that it may be an instruc- 
tion to the Committee, “ That the num- 


__ber of effective men for guards and garri- 


sons in Great Britain and the islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey, to be kept up for 
next year, shall not exceed 12,000.” . 


| The Duke of Newcastle : 


| My Lords; I have so great an opinion 
of the noble lord who.spoke last, that I am 
always extremely sorry when I differ from 
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| him upon any question that happens to 
-come before us. In such cases it is even 


with difficulty I yield to my own opinion, 
and with great diffidence I presume to give 
my reasons. As that noble lord always 
expresses himself in the most forcible man- 
ner, as he always places every argument 
he makes use of in the strongest light, 
perhaps what I am to say upon the pre- 
sent subject, may, at first view, seem to 
deserve but little regard. If this happens 
to be the case, I hope you will not impute it 
to the weakness of the argument, but to 
the incapacity of him that makes use of it ; 
for, however coldly or obscurely I ma 
express myself, I am persuaded, that when 
gentlemen consider seriously the argu- 
ment itself, without regard to the dress it 
has been put in, they will have reason to 
think, that I am swayed in my opinion by 
nothing but a sincere, and, I hope, a just 
regard for the honour of my King, and the 
safety of my native country. 

I shall agree with the noble lord, that 
in all cases which depend upon facts or 
circumstances, every lord, who has the 
honour to be a member of this House, is 
to judge from his own knowledge ;. but, 
my Lords, I cannot agree with him in this, 
that in all such cases, we are to determine 
ourselves by nothing but that knowledge, 


' which has been communicated to us as a 


house of Parliament, and by a proper au- 
thority. In the case now before us, the 
nation may be in danger, yea, it may be 
in imminent danger; some treasonable 
plot for an insurrection may be in embryo, 
some dangerous design for an invasion 


‘may be upon the anvil, our government 


may even have had some dark hints of 


‘the danger; and yet it may not be proper 


for the crown to communicate its fears, or 
the hints that have been given, in a public 
manner, to Parliament. On the contrary, 
I believe it is better, generally speaking, 
to provide against the designs of our ene- 
mies, without alarming the people with an 
account of the danger they are in, or ap- 
prizing our enemies that we are ee 
with their machinations. -In all cases, 
therefore, that depend upon facts or cir- 
cumstances, we are to consider, whether 
those facts or circumstances are of such a 
nature, that the crown may safely com- 
municate them in a public manner to 
Parliament ; and if they be such as cannot, 
in all probability, be safely communicated, 


we must determine ourselves by common - 


reports and surmises, and according to 
the credit which we think those reports 


q 
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and surmis¢s.deserve. Even the whispers 
of a minister may be of weight in such:a 
uestion, and must be of weight in propor- 
tion to the opinion the listener has formed 


-of the whisperer. =. ee Pia 
_+. The: noble lord,: my Lords, ‘has’ with 
great judyment examined the present cir- 
cumstances of Europe, and of this nation ; 
and has: endeavoured to’ shew, I wish I 
could. say, has actually shewn, that we are 
m no ‘danger from-our circumstances, ei- 
ther abroad er at home: but; before I an-. 
swer particularly what he. has said upon 
_ either of these heads, I must observe, that 
- he has not attempted to-give us one rea- 
_ wen, why we should think the tranquilhty 
ef Europe, or of this nation, in greater se-. 
curity this session, than we thought it was 
last session; and yet, I think, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, to. give some very strong 
reasons of ‘this ‘kind, otherwise, every 
member, who was last session for the num- 
ber of regular forces then proposed to be 
kept up, must be for the same number 
‘this session. I very well remember, I am 
sure several lords now present may re- 
member, that the same number, now pro- 
. posed, was. last year agreéd to without op- 
position, at least :without any debate ;_ and, 
therefore, I am surprized to hear any lord 
who was then present, now stand up to 
oppose the keeping up of such a number 
for this ensuing year,. without shewing 
some reason, for believing that our tran- 
quillity, both at home and abroad, is now 
fixed upon a more solid and lasting foun. 
dation than it was last session of patlia- 
ment. * — | 
I must confess, my Lords, it gave me 
some pleasure, to hear from one who is so 
good a judge, that we are not at present, 
in the least danger of having our tranquil- 
lity : disturbed either abroad or at home. 
Whoever thinks so, must highly applaud 
the prudent measures his Majesty has 
taken for restoring and establishing the 
tranquillity of Europe, and for preserving 
the tranquillity of these kingdoms. But 
although I have as good an opinion of the 
measures his Majesty has all along pur- 
sued, though Iam convinced he has done 
every thing for. attaining: so good an end, 
that human. wisdom could direct, yet, I 
have the misfortune-to think our security 
as far from being certain and infallible. 
There are so many changes may. happen 
at the several courts of Europe, that no- 
thing but omniscience can foresee them; 
there ate so many schemes may be formed, 


for disturbing the. present: tranquillity, that 
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nothing. but’ ar omnipotent power ” can, 
with authority, say, none of- them shall 


‘take effect. As it is against the’ interest 


of this nation, to make any conquests upen 


the continent of Europe, as it is agamst 
‘our mterest, to allow any of the princes é6f 
‘Europe to subdue any. one of his. neigh- 
bours, it-is therefore our business, to pre- 


serve. the ‘peace of Europe, and to ‘set. 
bounds.to.the: ‘ambitious views of the se- 
veral Prinees thereof. This, we have of 
late: years effectually done, by keeping our 
navy always in hail Yer and by keep- 


‘Ing up a land-army sufficient ‘for protect- 


ing our .own : dominions, and fulfilling our 


‘engagements with our allies... It is to this, 


that the present tranquillity is chiefly to 
be ascribed; but, if we remove the cause, 
the effect must cease; if we should reduce 
our army, we should be. no longer in con- 
dition to give an immediate check to the . 
ambitious views of any prince in Europe, 
which might mduce some one or other of 
them, to give a loose to his ambition in 
hopes of being able to conquer some 
neighbouring territory, before we could 
send it a proper relief... ae 
In this light, my Lords, we ought ‘te 
consider the several princes: of Europe, 
and. if we consider them in this light, we. 
may find reason to suspect, that however 
pacific their inclinations may. at present 
appear, they would not long contmue so, 
if we should put it out of our power to: | 
give an immediate check to their ambi- 
tious designs... The court of France seem, _ 
it is true, to have nothing but peaceable 
views: I hope, they have really none 
other ; but this is what no member of this 
House can answer.for. There are some 
territories in their neighbourhood, and-not 
far distant from this island, which it would | 
certainly be very much their interest to an- 
nex to their crown: we have reason there< 
fore tosuspect, that they willtake holdofthe 
first favourable. opportunity. for doing so; 
and now that the emperor is engaged in-a 
heavy war against the Turks, is there any 
thing could furnish them with a more fas 
veurable opportunity, than that of putting 
it aut of our power to send an immediate 
assistance to the emperor ?- ‘The behaviour | 
of the court. of France for.many years; 
their behaviour ‘at the beginning of the 
last war, may convince us, that we ought 
not to put great confidence in the present 
serene aspect of affairs at that court.’ Nay, 
the noble lord himself has furnished: us 
with an unanswerable argument, for-‘nas 
allowing the present seeming inclimations 
[2K] | | 
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of the court of France, to have an influ-. 
ence upon any of our measures : in giving 
the character of the prime minister at that 
court, he told us, that when that minister 
found himself under a necesssity of going 
to war, he began the attack, before his 
enemies had a suspicion of the danger. 
Are we not from thence to suppose, that 
he would behave in the same manner, if 
we, by a reduction of our army, should fur- 
nish him with,a favourable opportunity, 
for making a very considerable addition to 
his master’s dominions ! 
_ The best way, my Lords,.to prevent an 
.ttack, is to be always in @ condition to 
repel it. The court of France seem, at 
present, to have no inclination to attack 
us, or any of our allies; but, if we should 
put it out of our power to repel their at- 
tack, it might produce an alteration in 
their inclinations: They might, they pro- 
bably would, form a design against some 
of our allies; and as they must ae eo 
that we would, as soon as possible, fly to 
the assistance of our allies, they would 
probably begin with making an invasion 
upon this kingdom, in order to kindle 
up a civil war amongst us, which would 
of course prevent, for some time, our being 
able to give any assistance to our allies. 

I am glad, my Lords, to find the noble 
lord has now so good an opinion of that 
minister, who presides in the councils of 
France. I always thought him a wise, an 
upright, and peaceable minister. But it is 
not many years since, I have heard a very 
different character given of him in this 
House, I have heard him, even in this 
House, represented as a cunning, danger- 
ous and designing minister, and if I am 
not mistaken, that noble lord himself then 
joined im that opinion. This, I am no way 
surprised at; for all ministers are liable to 
have their characters and their measures 
misrepresented: at the same time, when 
that minister was here represented as a 
dangerous, designing minister, he was in 
France accused, especially by the military 
gentlemen, of having sacrificed the interest 
and the glory of France to his own ease 
and security; but, he has had the good 
fortune to out-live, as well as overcome all 
the obloquies, which malice and envy have 
been able to throw upon his conduct. As 
that minister has great wisdom, he must 
have peaceable inclinations ; both which 
became manifest, by his putting an end to 
the last war, when he seemed able to push 
it with advantage; for, we all know, that 
to the love of paace he sacrificed, not only 
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the affair which France had at first prin- 
cipally in view, but he likewise sacrificed 
some of the views of each of his allies; 
and, if we consider it right, the acquisi- 
tion he made to the French dominiong 
was no very great acquisition: he ac- 
quired only a right to that province, 
which the French have by violence pos- 
sessed for many years past: so that, 
though he has added to their rights, he 
cannot be said to have added to the pos- 
sessions, and conseduerey not to the 
power, of the kingdom of France. , 
But, my Lords, I must observe that, 
whatever sacrifices he then made, what- 
ever bounds he set to the ambition of 
France, those sacrifices, and that modera- 
tion, must be imputed rather to his wis- 
dom than his love of peace. He knew the 
preparations we had made, he knew the 
measures his Majesty was taking, for 
utting a stop to the arms of France and 
its allies, in case they had offered to push 
their conquests, farther than was consis- 
tent with the preservation of the balance 
of power in Europe. He well remember- 
ed the danger and distress that were 
brought upon France, by the alliance which 
the ambition of Lewis 14 had occasioned 
to be formed against him, and therefore, 
by his moderation, he wisely prevented its 
being necessary to form such another alli- 
ance. This was apparently the true cause 
of his moderation at that time; and this 
cause will subsist, and will produce the 
same effect, as long as we follow the same 
measures. , 
But if we, by a reduction of our army, 
should put it out of our power. to follow 
such measures, that very wisdom which 
then prevailed with him to use modera- 
tion, would, in such a case, prevail with 
him to lay hold of the opportunity with 
which our folly had furnished him, for 
adding to the dominions and power of his 
native country. Nay, suppose him as great 
a lover of peace, and as little swayed by 
ambition, as the noble lord has represent- 
ed, and so honest and upright as not to 
take advantage of the most favourable op- 
portunity for doing injustice, yet if we 
should furnish him with such an opportu. 
nity, it would hardly be possible for him 
to withstand the prevailing spirit of his 
country ; and if, by the great authority he 
has acquired, he should be able to with- 
stand it, our security would depend en- 
tirely upon his life; tor we cannot suppose 
#@ new ininister could, or would, withstand 
it: On the contrary, he would, in.my opi» 
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nion, most probably comply with it, in 
order to establish himself in power, by 
gaining popularity, and by adding to the 
- glory and dominions of his country. 

From hence, my Lords, I think it must 
appear, that if the tranquillity of Europe, 
or the tranquillity of this nation, be in an 
security at present, that security proceeds 
from, and must depend upon, our keeping 
up the same number of forces we have 
now on foot. If we do this, I believe we 
are in no danger of any present disturb- 
ance; but if we do otherwise, if by a re- 
duction we render ourselves unable to as- 
sist our allies, according to the engage- 
ments we have entered into with them, it 
may produce such a change im the face of 
affairs abroad, as may give us reason to 
repent heartily of what we have done. 
This would 
of complaint. The-enemies of our go- 
vernment would then have no occasion to 
invent lies and calumnies for misrepresent- 
mg and defaming our administration. 
They might then justly accuse them of 
having betrayed our allies, and sacrificed 
our own security, by an ill-timed and im- 

rudent piece of frugality ; and I make no 

oubt but they would make as much use 
ef this handle as possible, for raising dis- 
contents in the nation, and for alienating 
the minds of the people from his Majesty 
and his government. 

Whatever measures the Dutch may fol- 
low, or whatever opinion they may have 


no rule for us, my Lords. If we should 
make a reduction, and that reduction 
should be followed by an attack upon us, 
or some of our allies, it would be a poor 
excuse for us to say, we trusted to the 
sincerity of our neighbours, because we 
found the Dutch did so. However, I 
must take notice, that the Dutch have of 
Jate made no reduction, and as they are 
more in debt in proportion than we are, I 
must be of opinion, that if they thought 
themselves so very secure, they would 
have made a reduction before this time. 
As for the emperor, we cannot say it was 
the confidence he put in the pacific dispo- 
—- of the court of France, that made 

im engage in the-present war against the 
‘Darks + fer by his treaty with Muscovy he 
was obliged to engage in that war, and 
that treaty was made when he could put 
no confidence in the pacific disposition of 
the court of France: at leasteif he did, he 
has sinve found himself:mistaken ; for since 
the naking of that treaty/he was attacked, 
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and has been disp of some 

his dominions, by France and her allies. 
It is true, my Lords, while the emperor 

continues engaged in the present war 
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against the Turks, there is no danger of 


his attacking any of his neighbours on this 
side; but there is nothing like an equal 
security, that, during the continuance of 
that war, he will not be attacked by some 
of the powers on this side, especially if we 
should disable ourselves from giving him 
any assistance. If he meets with good 


success in his war with the Turks, it may 


excite the jealousy of some of his neigh- 
bours on this side; and if he meets with 
bad success, it may revive their hopes of 
being able to make some conquests they 
have long aimed at ; so that in cither case, 
there is, I think, a greater probability that. 
he will, than that he will not, be attacked 


-on this side; and if he should, we must 
engage in his favour, in order to 


reserve 
ourselves by preserving the balance of 
power in Europe. The French have in- 
deed, offered their mediation for putting 
an end to that war, and their mediation 


_has been accepted by the emperor, nay, it 


has been accepted even by the Muscovites, 
notwithstanding the animosity which then 
seemed to subsist between thetwo nations; 


but this mediation has as yet produced no 
effect, and when it does, it is then time 
enough to conclude from thence, that there 
ig @ thorough harmony subsisting between 
the courts of France and Vienna. 

of the sincerity of our neighbours, can be | 
there is no likelihood of their attacking 


With respect to Muscovy, I shall grant, 


any of their neighbours in Europe, while 
ed in a war with the Turks ; 
but-that war may soon come to an end, 
and if they end it successfully, it may in- 
spire them with thoughts of extending their 
dominions on this side; for we may re- 
member, it is not a great many years since 
we were obliged to send a fieet to protect 
Sweden against them, and it weuld be our 
interest to send land forces as wellas a fleet, 
rather than te see that kingdom cenquered 
by Muscovy. Then, with regard to the 
two northern powers, I shall agree with 
the noble lord, that they seem more intent 
upon improving their ecommerce by the 


arts of peace, than upon extending their 


dominions by the art of war; but this 
spirit may soon take a different turn; and 
I must gbserve, that not much above 20 
years ago, we were threatened with an in- 
vasion from Sweden: if the warlike and 
resolute prince who was then upon their 


‘throne, had landed in’ any part of this 


of | 
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island, with a body of veteran troops under 
his command, though his attempt might 
not have had the success he expected, yet 
it would have put this nation to a much 
greater charge than it can be put to, by 
_ Keeping up an additional number of 5 or 
6,000 regular forces for one year, or even 
for 20 years. And with regard to Italy, 
my Lords, though the peace of that coun- 
try is now secured by the guarantee of the 
_ crown of France, yet that security is, I am 
afraid, upon an uncertain and precarious 
foundation ; for if the present chief minis- 
ter of France should die or resign, the new 
ministry in that kingdom might fall in with 
the views of Spain, and in that case, I be- 
lieve, that instead of guaranteeing the em- 
peror’s dominions in Italy, they would 
joi with Spain in endeavouring to drive 
him entirely out of the country. 

. I come now, my Lords, to consider the 
circumstances of this nation, with regard 
to Spain and Portugal. As to the latter, 
I believe, we have not the least occasion 
to fear an attack from thence, or that we 
shall be drove into a war, for preventing 
any of their ambitious designs; but, I 
cannot say so much of the former. 
the contrary, I think, the peace between 
them and us is, at present, in a ticklish sort 
of state ; and, I do not know, how soon a 
war may be kindled up in Europe, by their 
ambitious projects against Portugal or 

Italy. It is but very lately since we were 

- obliged to send a squadron to the Tagus, 
for preventing the execution of their pro- 
jects against Portugal ; and if that dispute 
had come to an open breach, and it is 
more than probable, we should have been 
obliged to send land forces thither, as well 
as a fleet of men of war. Upon this last 
occasion, it is true, our fleet put an end 
to their ambitious project ; but we are far 
from being certain, that Spain will always 
put a stop to her designs against Portugal, 
upon the first appearance of our fleet ; for 
as Portugal lies open to them by land, they 
may not only attack, but conquer that 
kingdem, in spite of all we could do by 
means of our fleet only. Therefore, if we 
have a mind to preserve Portugal against 
the attempts of Spain, and surely it is our 
interest to do so, we must always keep 
ourselves in a condition to send a body of 
land forces, as well as a squadron of men 
of war, to protect that kingdom, in case 
of any sudden attack from Spain. 
‘ As for the interests or inclinations of the 
court of Spain with regard to this nation 
3B ‘particular, I shall readily agree with 


On. 
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the noble lord, that it is against the in- 
terest of the Spanish nation to have any 
misunderstanding with this; but, my Lords, 
from the late behaviour of the Spaniards to- 
wards the subjects of this nation, we must 
presume that they are either of a different 
opinion, or that they have very little re- 
gard to the interest of their native coun- 
try; for it is certain, that the commanders 
of their Guarda Costas in the West-Indies, 
and even some of their governors, have 
done what they could, not an to create a 
misunderstanding, but to kindle up a war 
between the two nations; and if some of 
our own subjects, who have made them- 
selves a sort of Boutefeus upon that occa- 
sion, had got their aim, there would have 
been now no attempt to reduce our army; 
for we should have been at this.time in- 
volved in a bloody war with that nation, 
very much to the disadvantage of both, and 
greatly to the satisfaction of the enemies 
of both. | -" 
The depredations lately committed b 
the Spanish Guarda Costas, and I am 
afraid,-too much countenanced by some of 
their governors, in America, I shall join 
with the noble lord, my Lords, in calling 
piratical practices, because I believe none 
of them were authorized, or any way coun- 
tenanced by the court of Spain; nor has 
that court, I believe, as yet refused to 
order satisfaction to be made, and the 
offenders punished, in any case where the 
fact could be fully proved to be piratical 
or unlawful, and the offenders discovered. 
But as the resolutions of courts are not al- 
ways governed by justice, prudence or 
reason, we cannot answer for what they 
may do. The practices of some of these 
Guarda Costas, and perhaps of some of 
these governors, have been such, that we 
must Insist upon satisfaction; and if it is 
refused by the court of Spain, we’ must 
seek for that justice and reparation in a 
hostile manner, which we find we cannot 
obtain in a peaceable. These are the true 
circumstances of this nation at present 
with regard to Spain; and in such circum- 


stances, I must think it would be impru- 


dent in us to do that which must neces- 
sarily diminish the weight of our peace- 
able, and at least retard the effect of our 
warlike endeavours for obtaining that sa- 
tisfaction which we must insist on; for 
with respect to our negotiations, it is cer- 
tain, that Spain will not be so ready to 
comply with our demands in a peaceable 
way, when they know we cannot put above 
4 or 5,000 land-forces on board any fleet 
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we may send to infest their coasts, as when 
they know we can immediately put 8 or 
10,000 land-forces on board such a fleet; 
and if we should be obliged to declare war 
against that kingdom, I am sure 4 or 
5,000 regular troops, landed on any part 
of their coasts, could not stay so long, nor 
dothem so much mischief, as 8 or 10,000 
such troops coulddo. — - 

Nay, my Lords, if we should agree to 
the reduction proposed, I do not think we 
could spare to send one regiment, either 
to infest the coasts of Spain, or to guard 
our own plantations in America; for, how- 
ever contemptible an opinion some gentle- 
men may express of the power of Spain, it 
is certain they can send out at any time 5 
‘or 6,000 good troops, to make an invasion 
upon us. These troops may be embarked 
so privately, and may sail so suddenly, that 
they may land before we have heard of 
their embarkation ; and if 5 or 6,000 good 
troops, with the Pretender, or -any of his 
chief adherents at their head, should be 
safely landed, in any part of Britain or 
{reland, they would involve us in a civil 
war, they might even endanger our present 
happy establishment, unless we could, ina 
few days, assemble such a body of regular 
troops, near the place of their landing, as 
would be sufficient to attack and defeat 
them, beforethey could havean opportunity 
of being joined by any considerable number 
of the disaffected part of our own people. 
This, my Lords, is no imaginary apprehen- 
sion: the troops that were designed against 
us from Cadiz in the year 1718, would 
have been landed in this island, before we 
had heard of their embarkation, if. they 


had met with a fair wind, instead .of meet- 


ing with that tempest, which dispersed 
them, and disappointed their design. The 
winds and waves were then our only safe- 
guard; but the winds and waves are not 
under our command; and therefore, it is 
a safe-guard, upon which we ought never 
to place our only dependence. 

His late Majesty, it is true, my Lords, 
trusted entirely to his fleet, for putting an 
end to the war he was engaged in with 
' Spain; and, therefore, he reduced his 
land-army ; but, the circumstances we are 
now in, are extremely different. The 
French were not only our firm allies, but 
our partners in that war, and invaded that 
kingdom with an irresistible land-army, 
while we scoured their coasts with an irre- 
sistible navy. For this reason, we had 
then no occasion to send any land-forces 
against them; but, if we should now be en- 
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gaged in a war with Spain, can we expect 
such a partner? Can we expect any such 
assistance? I hope, France would not de- 
clare against us: I have reason to believe 
they would not; but, it is to be feared, _ 
that the subjects of France would under- - 

hand give the Spaniards all the assistance 
they could. This, my Lords, is a material 


difference; and, I must take notice, that 


though his late Majesty had no occasion to - 
attack Spain with a land-army, yet, the re- 
duction he made of his land-army, probably, 
gave rise to their design of invading us, and 
put this nation to an expenoe much su- 
perior, to what we saved by the reduction. 

Thus, my Lords, I have endeavoured 
to follow the noble lord, in his remarks 
upon the several counties and potentates of 
Europe, and, I think, I have shewn, that 
whatever seeming security the tranquillity 
of Europe may be in at present, it depends 
upon a very unsettled foundation. Nay, I 
think, I have shewed, that the tranquil- 
lity and security we now enjoy, is chiefly 
owing to the army we have kept up, and 


that it entirely depends upon our continu-— 


ing to keep up the same Army. I shall 
now beg leave to make some remarks upon - 
our domestic circumstances, by way of 
answer to what the noble lord has been 
pleased to say upon thishead. With regard | 
to them, my lords, I shall grant, that we 
cannot properly say, there is any consi- 
derable disaffection among our people. I 
believe there are very few amongst us, 
who are really enemies to the illustrious 
family now upon our throne, or who have 
a blind, and I may add, a mad affection, 
for any other family ; but, my Lords, 
there 1s such a spirit of sedition, sucha 
spirit of disobedience to all government, 
lately gone forth, that, I am persuaded, if 
it were not for our army, we should have 
not only mobs.and tumults, but insurrec- 
tions and rebellions in every corner of our 
dominions. How this spirit has come to 
prevail so much, or spread so far, I am at 
a loss to account for... I am sure, no man 
can say, it is owing to any acts of oppres- 
sion or injustice in our government ; and 
therefore, I am apt.to impute it to the 
many defamatory libels that are spread 
daily, weekly, and monthly, through the 
whole kingdom, and the unlawful, though 
not illegal, liberties they take with magis- 
trates, whtose characters as well aspersons 
are made sacred, by the laws of all coun- 
tries but this. When sucha spirit isso . 
universal, it is not to be supposed, but 
that some ambitious, or necessitous, great 
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‘and wicked men, would be forming | eae 


g0- 
vernment of their country, if their hopes 
of success were not prevented by keeping 


and conspiracies against the peace an 


up a body of regular forces; and there- 
fere, though there may be ne plot or con- 
spiracy at present, it is to be dad ei 
there would soon be one, if we should 


make a reduction of our army ; for, I must 
ebserve, upon this occasion, that we never 


did reduce our army much lower than it is | 


at present, but what it occasioned some 

lot or conspiracy against the government. 
The rebellion in 1715, was oceasioned by 
the small number of regular forces we had 
then on foot ; the designed invasion from 
Spain in 1718, was occasioned by the re- 
duction of our army ; and the plot, usually 
ealled the bishop of Rochester’s, in 1721, 
proceeded from the same cause; from 
whence it appears that the only way to 
preserve our domestic tranquillity, is, to 


' preserve that which is the cause of it, I 


mean, the number of regular forces we 
have now on foot. 

The army, it is true, (my Lords) can- 
not entirely prevent mobs and riots, nor 
can they prevent some little mischiefs be- 
ing done, by a sudden and unlooked-for 
tumult; but the army will always be able, 


Ihope, to prevent a mob’s forming itself 


into an insurrection; and, there would 
certainly be a great many more mobs, and 
a great deal of more mischief done by 
these mobs, if it were not for our army. 
The mob at Edinburgh would, probably, 
have proceeded to other, and: more hein- 
ous outrages, if they had not been over- 
awed by a regiment’s being in their neigh- 
bourhood ; and ‘here in Westminster, and 
in most other places of the kingdom, if it 
were not for our regular troops, our ma- 
gistrates themselves, perhaps some _per- 
sons of the first rank or analitp: might be 
made sacrifices of by the mob,’ instead of 
those low. sacrifices they now sometimes, 
though rarely, make, of informers, and 
inferior executioners. of justice. Even 
those little pieces of popular justice, or 
rather of popular resentment, which have 
been lately executed by the mob, are 
owing to the small number of regular 
troops we have now on foot, and the great 

d those troops shew to the laws.and 
constitutions of their country ; for, we 
cannot have a body of such troops in every 
place where'a mob may happen, nor can 
those troops march, or attempt to quell 
any mob does happen, till they are 
regularly, according to the instructions 
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they have from his Majesty, required so 
‘te do, by a proper civil magistrate; so 
that some mischief is generally done by 
‘the mob, before the troops can’ march up 
to them, or attempt to disperse them ; 
‘and, sometimes the march of the troops 
is prevented,. which was the ease at Edin- 
_burgh, by the igrorance or neglect of the 
civil magistrate, who ought to call them 
to his assistance. , 
As for taxes, my Lords, I am sure no 
government can supported without 
taxes of some kind or other, and where- 
ever there are taxes or duties upon goeds 
of any kind, there will be smuggling > 
That smuggling the government must en~ 
‘ deavour to prevent and punish ; and when 
the smugglers arm themselves with mi- 
litary weapons against the civil pewer, a 
‘military force of some kind er other must 
be employed against them. If you were 
‘not to employ regulartroops in such cases, 
you must employ your militia ; and, I 
think it much better to employ regular 
‘troops, than to expose the lives of your 
gentlemen, freeholders, merchants, or 
tradesmen. The laws relating to our 
taxes are, I think, the only laws that meet 
with a frequent opposition in their execu- 
tion ; and if there is any thing at op. 
pressive in any of these laws, I shall rea~ 
dily agree to'‘amend or repeal them ; or if 
an oppressive use has been made of afty 
of them, I shall readily join in an: enqui 
into the abuse, and shall be glad to: see 
the offenders meet with condign punish- 
ment ; but while these laws subsist they 
must be executed ; and every one knows, 
that it often becomes necessary to employ 
a military force for that purpose. 
We have no taxes, my Lords, but what 

mace oe the current plese and 

or pa off the interest and princi 
dais die creditors of the publie ; ee 
fore our taxes can give no disquiet toe any 
man, who has a regard for the safety and 
honour of his country. Our debts, or a 
considerable part of them, must le. paid 
off, peas we can diminish our taxes. 
This will in a few years be the necessary 
effect of the sinking-fand, if in the mean 
time the nation be put to no extraerdin 
expence ; for if it should, that fund muse 
be diverted, or new taxes laid on the sub< 
ject. ‘The only infallible method: there- 
fore, for diminishing our taxes, is to- pre~ 
vent the nation’s being put to any extrar . 
ordinary expence ; and.as invasions, plots 
and conspiracies, always bring an: extra- 
ordinary: expence upon: the: nation;. and: 
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are, as I have shewn, generally the conse- 
quences of making a reduction in our 
army, therefore the only infallible, and 
most speedy way for diminishing our 
taxes, is to make no reduction in our army, 
unless we were absolutely secure both 
against invasions from abroad, and conspi- 
racies at home. From hence I must con- 
clude, that, if we have a mind to remove, 
as soon as. possible, those discontents that 
may now be occasioned by the number and 
weight of our taxes; if we have a mind to 
give a speedy check to the trade of our 
neighbours, by enabling our manufacturers 
and tradesmen to sell the produce of their 
iabour at a cheaper rate than usual; we 
must be extremely cautious of making a 
reduction in our army. 
- As for the other arguments, my Lords, in 
favour of a reduction, which the noble lord 
was pleased just to mention, they are all 
of them arguments against keeping up any 
number of regular troops; and as they 
have been all fully answered upon former 
occasions, I shall not take up your time 


with repeating those answers: only I must | 


observe, that it is a great mistake to ima- 
gine, that as soon as a man becomes sol- 
dier, he ceases to be a tradesman or la- 


bourer: on the contrary, there are many 
soldiers who, when they are not upon duty, | 
work as hard as any tradesman or labourer ' 


in the kingdom; and I believe, .no officer 


will refuse to give a soldier leave to be ab- ' 


sent, when his duty does not necessarily 
require his presence; nay, they are often 
allowed to be absent from duty, if they can 
procure one of their companions, not then 
upon duty, to do their duty for them; 
therefore we must not conclude, that the 
yearly profits, or revenue of the nation in 
general, suffers any great diminution by 
the number of regular troops now kept in 


ay. 
. I shall agree with the noble lord, that 
when any affair of an extraordinary na- 
ture is to be laid before parliament, it is 
usual for the King to take some notice of 
it in his speech from the throne, at the 
beginning of the session ; but surely, my 
Lords, the keeping up of the same number 
of regular troops we had last vear, the 
same we have kept up for several years, 
the least number, T believe, we have kept 
up ever since his Majesty’s accession, 
cannot be called an affair of an extraordinary 
nature. There was, therefore, no occasion 


for his. Majesty to take notice of it, in his 


speech from the throne; or to mention any 


thing about the army, unless he bad then 
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thought that there would be a necessity 
for encreasing it. If there had been any 


such design, his Majesty would certainly 


have mentioned it, and would have told us 
some of his reasons for thinking, that an 
augmentation would be necessary ; 

from a parity of reason, when any member 
thinks a reduction ought to be made, it ip 
incumbent upon him to shew some late 
alteration in the circumstances of the na- 
tion, for inducing us to believe that such a 
reduction may with safety bemade. This, 
as I took notice at the beginning, the 
noble lord has neglected to do, and 
this to me is of itself a convincing proof, 
that no reduction ought to be made; be- 
cause, as he never misses any good ar- 
gument that can be made use of in favour 
of what he proposes, if there had been any 
alteration, Iam sure he would not have 
missed setting it in the most clear and 
conspicuous light. | 


The Earl of Chesterfield: 


My Lords; Although I nek nea thab 
there would this day be some debate upon 
the affair now hefore you, yet I came 
hither without the least design of giving 
you any trouble upon this occasion; for 
the question now before you has been so 
often debated, and all the arguments that 
can be made use of in its favour, so clearly 
and distinctly put, upon former occasions, 
that it is difficult to say any thing new 
upon the subject: but the noble lord who 
spoke last, took occasion from what hap- 
pened last year, to make use of an argu- 
ment, which, I think, lays an obligation 
se me to declare my approbation of 
what is now proposed to you, in the moat 
public manner: the noble lord tpok notice, 
that the number of forces proposed to be. 
kept. up for the ensuing year, was agteed 
to last session of parliament without any. 
opposition or debate, and therefore his 
lordship concluded, that the same number | 
ought likewise now to be agreed to without 
opposition, unless we could shew, that 
some material alterations have happen- 
ed in the affairs of the nation since last 


ear. . | . 

: My Lords, suppose I am.indolent and 
neglect to oppose, or speak against what 
I disapprove of in one session, is that a 
reason why [ should not oppose it, or 
against it, when it comes before the House 
in a new session? My silence last year 
did not proceed from my approving of 
what was then done, but from a presump- 
tion, which I had formed from repeated 
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experience, that nothing I could say upon 
that subject, would have any weight. with 
the majority of this House; and this, I am 
afraid, will be the fate of what I am now 
tosay. However, in order to prevent the 
same argument’s being made use of next 
session, I am resolved to say something ; 
and to satisfy that noble Jord in what he 
‘seems so solicitous about, I must acquaint 
‘him, that I think ourpresent circumstances 
‘very different from what they were last 
session. The peace between the emperor 
_ and France was then but lately concluded ; 
end:as the affairs of Europe had, by means 
of that peace, taken a very new, and avery 
‘extraordinary turn, it might last session 
have been alledged, that we ought to con- 
‘tinue our army, till we should see what 
changes that turn might produce. Though 
I do not think this would have been a good 
argument; yet, even this argument is now 
removed; because that turn is not, we 
find, like to produce amy changes to our 
‘disadvantage, at least none we can prevent 
‘by keeping up our army, whatever might 
‘be done by disbanding a part of it. Last 
‘session, the war between the Emperor and 
“Turks was just upon the point of breaking 
‘out; and we did not then know, but that 
‘France or Spain would take advantage of 
‘that war, to attackthe Emperor. This 
‘too, I think, would have been no good ar- 
gument: but this likewise'is now removed ; 
for we find France is so far from attacking 
the Emperor, that she is labouring to 
bring about a peace between him and the 
‘Turks, and to accommodate all differences 
‘between him and the court of Spain. 
Therefore, even those who voted for the 
‘number of forces last year, may with good 
reason oppose keeping up the same num- 
ber for the ensuing. 3 
’ “Another argument, my Lords, which 
the noble lord made use of, may shew us 
how cautious we ought to be of agreeing 
‘to any encroachment bs ad or alteration 
im, our constitution. He told us, that the 
keeping up of a mercenary Standing Army 
Of 18,000 men was an affair of no extraor- 
‘dinary nature: for why? because the 
same number was kept up last year, and 
has been kept up for several years. My 
‘Lords, the keeping up of any such army 
in time of peace, is an encroachment, and 
‘but a late encroachment, upon our consti- 
‘tution; therefore, the keeping up of any 
number of regular troops, is an affair of an 
extraordinary nature; but, the keeping up 
-of'sach a numerous army, is an affair of a 
mest extraordinary nature, so extraordi- 
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nary, that it ought never to be agreed to 
but in times of the most apparent, and most 
imminent danger ; and, the reasons for ap- 
prehending that danger, ought always to 
be communicated to parliament by his Ma- 
jesty, either in his speech from the throne, 
or by a special message. If we do not lay 
this down as an inviolable maxim, the keep- 
ing up of such a numerous, perhaps a more 
numerous army, will become an affair of 
course; and, if it should become so, I can 
see no reason for not establishing it by a 
perpetual law. « I wish the Bill now betore 
us had been a Billof sucha nature. Such 
a Bill would have made people sensible of 
their danger ; whereas, by the method we 
are in, we are like to have a perpetual 
army palmed upon us, under colour of an 


annual Bill. An army kept up by a per- © 


pe law, would be as much an army 
ept up by consent of parliament, as an 
army perpetually kept up by an annual 
Bill. I can see no difference between the 
one and the other: they are both danger- 
ous, and equally dangerous to our consti- 
tution; and were thought so by the whole 
nation, except a few courtiers, in the reign 
of king Charles 2, when the custom of 
keeping up of a few regular troops, under 
the denomination of guards, was first in- 
troduced. I do not know how the words, 
‘unless with consent of parliament,’ crept 


‘into the Claim of Right; for, from the Jour- 


nals of parliament it appears, the House of 
Commons in king Charles 2nd’s_ time, 
were of opinion, that the keeping up a 
Standing Army in time of peace, was in- 
consistent with our constitution, whether 
that army was kept up with or without the 
consent of parliament : in theirresolutions, 
there is no such exception; and, if the 
keeping up a Standing Army in time of 
peace be wrong, as it must be, if it be in- 
consistent with our constitution, I am sure 
the sanction of parliament, whether by an 
annual or perpetual law, cannot make it 
right. a3 
a need not, I believe, my Lords, trace 
the noble lord in his travels over Europe, 
in order to extenuate the dangers he hi 

endeavoured to pick up, for shewing: the 
necessity we are under at present, for 
keeping up such a numerous army. I 
think, all the dangers he has mentioned, 
either abroad or at home, depend upon 


may-be’s which must always subsist. A 


minister may die, a prince may have am- 
bitious views, a prince’s success may raise 
the jealousy of others, his misfortunes may 
revive their hopes, there may be.a design 
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- to invade us, though we have not, at pre- : probabilities, nothing but certain, imme- 
sent, the least item of it, Spain may refuse diate danger, ought to induce us to agree 
to dous-justice, or may be assisted by the .to.the keeping up of -such a numerous 

- French, though we have yet no reason to , army as we have at Baars A foreign 
expect either the one or the other, a plot | Behar preparing. to disturb the tranquil- 

for an insurrection may be forming, though | ity of Europe, or to invade this nation; a 
we pe not, at present, the least aa | plot or conspiracy actually formed, and in 
tion of any such thing, no, not even from | part discovered, would be a good reason 
common nats or suriiieeas and all these for our continuing the amie number of 

may-be’s or possibilities, will become pro- ' forces in pay for one year longer; and, if 

babilities, or certainties if we should re-! his Majesty had, either by his speech, or 


duce our army. 


by a special message, told us, that he had 


Are these arguments, my Lords, that | reason to apprehend such a thing, I am ~ 
can convince any man in the kingdom, of | convinced no such question as the présent 


our being under a present necessity, a8 


keeping up a numerous Standing Army in 


would, this day, have been started; I am 
sure I should not have agreed to it, But. 


time of peace? if they are, they must al- | I have no such veneration for last session 
ways be so. Canthere ever be a minister | of parliament, or tor any former session of 


who can be supposed to be immortal? if| 
there could, the present ministerin I’rance 
has as good a title, and deserves as much 
to be immortal, as any minister ever did; 
but, luckily for.us, he is not so; for, he 
has done this nation more harm by his 
eaceable measures, than he could ever 
have done by any wartike and ambitious 
rojects. Can there ever be a time, when 
it can be supposed that no prince or state 
in Europe has any ambitious views? if 
there could, it would be the present; for, 
no prince in Europe seems, at present, to 
have an ambitious view, &t least against 
any of his Christian neighbours: a certain 
queen, indeed, may be supposed to have 
some ambitious views in favour of some of 
her children ; but her ambition is now re- 
strained, by the guarantec of France; and 
that, 1 believe, will be sufficient without 
our assistance. Can there ever be a time 
when it can be supposed impossible for 
any prince in Europe te be meditating an 
invasion upon us? if there could, the pre- 
sent would be that time; for, there is now 
no prince in Europe that either has, or is 
preparing a fleet that can give us the least 
umbrage. Can there ever be a time, 
when it can be said, that no man Is mad. 
enough to be conspiring against the go- 
vernment, or contriving some such plot as 
that which was lately executed in West- 
minster-hall? if there could, lam sure we 
might say so at present; for, however 
much dissatisfied the people may be with 
sonig persons concerned in the administra- 
tion, none of the mobs or tumults that 
have lately happened, have expressed the 
least resentment against his Majesty, or 
any of the royal family, nor the least dis- 
Jike to our present happy establishment. 
It is not possibilitics, my Lords, it is nat 
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parliament, as to agree to the keeping up 
a Standing Army of 18,000 men, only bes 
cause they thought fit to agree to the kcepe _ 
ing up of that number. 

In talking of providing against what may 
happen, we seem, my Lords, to forget the 
dictatorial power, by our constitution al. 
ways lodged in the crown, which enableg 
his Majesty to take care, during the recess 
of parliament, ‘ne quid respublica detri- 
‘ menti capiat.”?, We seem to forget, that, 
as long as we have money to pay for them, 
we may, upon any emergency, have what 
troops we please from Germany, and have 
ships always ready at command to send for 
them. We scem to think there are no 
mcn in the kingdom able to bear arms, but 
such as are listed inthe army. We scem 
to think, that if any regiments were dis- 
banded, both officers and soldiers would 
all run immediately out of the kingdom, 
Do not we know, that the officers would 
all be kcpt upon half pay, and the soldiers. 
would betake slaemselves to their former 
employments, or would become labourers 
in the country, where such servants are” 
much wanted? suppose the army should: 
be reduced much lower than is now prose 
posed, and suppose, after that reduction, 
and during the recess of parliament, a re- 
bellion should brcak out, or an invasion 
should be threatened, could not his Mae 


jesty, by virtue of that prerogative, which | 


I have called the dictatorial power, send 
for reguiar troops from Holland, Germany 
or Denmark? could not he immediatcly— 
issue orders for raising new regiments? 
the officers would be all ready at his call, _ 
and the old soldiers, if they refused to Jist, 
might be forced into theservice, I should 
be glad to know, why a soldier may not 
be pressed, as well as a sailor? I shauld be 
[2b] 
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glad to know, why we should keep our 
soldiers in continual pay, and dismiss our 
sailors as soon as the danger isover. Our 
_ politics in this case, are, I think, a little pre- 
josterous, as well as in several other e 
could mention. In my opinion, we have 
more reason to keep our sailors in conti- 
nual pay, than our soldiers. The latter 
cannot well leave us, the former may easily 


leave us; and, by the treatment vse meet 


with at home, are often forced into foreign 
service. To which let me add, that a 
ploughman or a tradesman may much 
sooner learn to be a soldier, than he can 
learn to be a sailor. 


These considerations, my Lords, shew, 


that, if the noble lord*s may-be’s should 


become shall-be’s, a reduction of our 


Army could be no great disadvantage to us, 
rior could it much enhance any danger we 
can be under from invasions or insurrec- 
tions; but, with respect to the dangers 
that may ensue from a reduction, or from 


the keeping up of our Army, I find, some 


lords are apt to judge after a very odd 
manner. _ 
and the dangers that may from thence 
ensue, they look upon possibilities as pro- 
babilities; and upon probabilities as cer- 
tainties ; whereas, when we talk of keeping 
up a numerous Army in time of tae 
and the dangers that may from thence 


ensue, their method. of judging is directly 


reversed : certainties are with them then 
_ nothing but probabilities, probabilities no- 


thing but possibilities, and possible events | 


they take to be such as cannot possibly 
happen. This has been the way that 
_ burtiers have judged, ever since we first 
_ began to keep up any thing like regular 
troops ; and, they seem still to continue 
to judge in the same way, though, expe- 
rience has shewn, that they ought to judge 
quite otherwise. _ | 
Necessity, my Lords, was pleaded for 
our first Standing Army, and that ne- 
_cessity was to last but for a year, that 


'” Army was to be kept up. but till next 


session of parliament. ‘The friends of 
liberty and our constitution then prophe- 
sied, that..the necessity then pretended 
would last for ever, and that a Standing 
Army, if once introduced, would become 
perpetual, which the courtiers pretended 
to think impossible. Experience has since. 


shewed us the certainty of what. the 


courtiers then pretended to think impos- 

sible. 

_ regular troops kept up by authority of Par- 
Jiament: the friends of liberty 1 


a 
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hen we talk of a reduction, 


A hody of Guards were the first’ 


ed upon 
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these Guards as the seeds of a Standing 
Army, end prophesied, that, like all per- 
nicious weeds, they would increase vastly, ~ 
that they would imorease ‘so as to cheak 
our constitution. ‘The first part of this 
prophecy has been fulfilled, God grant the 
other may not. A courtier would then 
have said, it was impossible that a bedy of 
Guards, not exceeding 800 men, should 
increase to an Army of 18,000; yet we 
see it has come to Farad and, upon every 
occasion, the word necessity was u 
for increasing, as it was at first urged for 
establishing, this body of regular troops. 
A few more troops were always said 
to be necessary, 2 few more could sub- 
ject us to no danger; so that, by a few 
‘more, and & few more, we at last arrived 
at the number we have now en foot. This, 
my Lords, is a most dangerous doctrine ; 
an army is like a medicine, which ought 
never to be taken, but in a dangerous dis+ 
temper, and then it may be a good remedy, 
if taken to a proper quantity; but, by 
adding a drop more, and @ drop moré, you 
may make it a poison; and, an able phy- 
sician only can determine, where the re- 
medy ends, and where the poison begins. 
A quack, through ignorance, or for some 
little selfish end, often poisons his an 
by giving too large a dose, or ruins his 
health, a iving him the medicine when he 
is inno danger. Like him, if you’keep 
up @ numerous Army, when there is ne 
danger, you’ll destroy the health of your 


‘Constitution ; if you keep up a greater 


number than is proper, you’ll poison it. 

' To keep up a numerous Army, my 
Lords, for the sake of guarding against 
dangers that can only be said to be 
sible, is to expose ourselves to those dan- 
gers that are probable, for the sake of 
avoiding those that are only possible ; 
which no man can say is prudent. Nay,I 
may go farther, I may say, that the keep- 
ing up of a numerous Army in time of 
peace, is no proper safe-guard against 
those possible dangers it is kept up to 
prevent, and exposes us to dangers that 


‘are certain. Slavery and arbitrary power 


are the certain consequences .of keeping 
up a Standing Army, if it he kept up-for 
any number of years. It is the machine 
by which the chains of slavery are riveted 
upon a free people, and wants only a 
skilful and proper hand to set it a going. 
This it will certainly at. last, and perhaps 
soon, meet with, if you do not break it to 

ieces, before the artist. takes hold of.it. 

tis the only machine by which the chains 


/ 
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of slavery can be riveted upon us; they 
may be secretly prepared by another, by 
- €orruption, which, like the dark and dirt 
channel through which it runs,, may hid- 
denly and imperceptibly forge our chains; 
. but by corruption they can be forged 
only: it is by a numerous Standing Army 
that they must be riveted. Without such 
an Army we should break them asunder as 
soon as we perceived them, end should 
. chop off the polluted hands of these that 
had prepared them. 

It is no argument, my Lords, to say, we 
have kept up an Army for a great many 
years without being sensible of any danger. 
A young, fiery horse is never brought at 
once to submit to the curb, and-patiently 
to receive the rider upon his back. If you 
put the bit into his mouth without any 
previous preparation, or put a weak and 
unskilful rider upon his back, he will pro- 
bably break the neck of his rider; but b 
degrees you may make him tamely submit 
te both. A free people must be treated 
in the same manner: by degrees they 
must be accustomed to be governed by an 
Army, by degrees that Army must be 
made strong enough to hold them in sub- 
jection. If you should at once attempt to 
govern your people by a military 
and before they are a little prepared for 
the yoke; if you should mount your Arm 
upon them, before it has gathered aicerigth 


to keep its seat in the saddle, your people 
would prebably break the n of ‘those 
that attempted to ride them. But we 


have already, for many years, been accus- 
toming eur people to be governed by an 
Army, under pretence of making use: of 
that Army only to assist the civil power; 
and by degrees we have been for several 
years encreasing the number, and conse- 


quently the strength, of our Army. At 


the accession of his late Majesty our Army 
was but 6,000. It soon mounted up to 
double that number; and, under various 
; , it has been encreasing ever 


since. But within these few years, three 


regiments, which make near 2,000 men, 
were added to it, under pretence of 
ee our garrisons at Gibraltar 
aid Portmahon; and this last year, a new 
regiment ef 600 men has been added to 
it, under pretence of securmg our colon 

of Georgia. I find no fault, my Lords, wit 

securing our valuable possession of Gib- 
valtar and Portmahon, or with securing 
any of our plantations m America; but I 
thmk it was needless to encrease our ex- 
pence, and our danger, by raising new 
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y. power, ' 
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regiments for that purpose, when we had 
sO many useless regiments at home, some 
of which might have beea sent upon that 
service. Isay useless; for with respect to 
any good use that can be made of them, 
I think them not only weeless but dan- 
gerous: whereas, if they had been sent 
abroad, they would have been useful, and 
would haye been much less dangerous : to 
which I must likewise add, that they would 
have been less expensive ; for I must ob- 
serve, that the regiments we send abroad 
cost the nation less money, in proportion 
to the number of men, than those we keep 
at home; because, in the latter, there are 
always more officers in proportion than in 
the former; which shews, though I shall 
not pretend to give the reason, that abroad, 
the soldiers of our army are thought the 


‘most useful, but at home the officers. 


From hence we may see, my Lords, 
that our Army is almost every year in- 
ereasing ; and from hence I must conclude, 
that slavery under the disguise of an Army 
for Laden our liberties, is creeping ip 
upon us by degrees; for if ne reduction 
be. made this year, I shall expect in a few 
years, to hear some minister, or favourite 
of a minister, terrifying us with imaginary 
plots and invasions, and making the tour 
of Europe in search of ible dangers, 
in order to shew us the necessity of keep- 
ing up a mercenary Standing Army, of 
treble the number we have at present. 

Attempts to overturn the’ balance of 
pos in Europe, designs to invade these 

ingdoms, and plete or conspiracies against 
our government, I shall grant, are danger» 
ous things; but now, my Lords, let me 
examine, if the keeping up of a Standing 
Army m this island in time ef peace, be a 
proper method for guarding against any of 


those dangers. If we have a mind to pre- 


vent invasions, or to preserve the peace, or 
balance of power in Europe, and for that 
purpese, to preserve an influence gpon the 
councils of foreign princes; the increasing 
or keeping up a numerous Standing Army 
is, IN my opinion, the worst method we 
can take. Did the increasing of eur army 
in the year 1725 do us anyservice? Did 
it add to the weight of our influence upon 
the councils of any potentate in Europe? 
Every one knows it did net. Again, upon — 
the breaking out of the last war, we en- 
creased our army. Did that preserve or 
restore the peace of Europe? ’Tis true, 
there was a plan of peace concerted by 
some powers I could name: but did either 
of the parties epgaged in war, shew the 
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least regard‘to that plan? Did they not 
privately, and between themselves, con- 
clude a peace upon a very different plan? 
A. plan which we would never have pro- 
posed, a plan which the emperor would 
never have agreed’ to, if we had at that 
time had the least influence upon his coun- 
cils; and therefore, I may say, a plan 
which was concerted and agreed to with- 
out our knowledge or participation. The 
cause of our having lately had so little in- 
terest upon foreign councils is ‘plain; for 
as we have no frontier to defend, nor any 
_ fortified towns to garrison, while we keep 
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for in the years 1725 and 6, they made war 
upon us, though we made none upon them, 


being then, it seems, in a Christian-like ' 


disposition, which, I believe, has encou- 


raged them to make a sort of war upon us. 


ever since: but I mean, my Lords, in the 
war which happened between the two na- 
tions in the year 1718, it was not the small- 
ness of our army that made them attempt 
to invade us, but, the powerful assistance 
they expected, from the party which had but 
just betore, without hopes of any foreign. 


| assistance, dared to take arms against the 
Nor was it' the Regent of: 


government. 


up a numerous Standing Army, all the.! France that compelled the Spaniards to 
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powers of Europe will conclude, that our _ make peace with us; for. though he in- 
pcople are generally disaffected, and that | vaded them with an army, yet they knew 
our government is obliged to keep up a , they had a great party of friends in France, 
numerous Standing Army, in order to ex- |.and that the Regent would have run the 
tort from the people, by force and fear, ‘ risk of being turned out of thé regency, if 
that obedience, which it cannot expect : he had attempted to do any great preju- 
from their affection or esteem. This will i dice to their Ling, who, by his birth, had. 
not only prevent our having any influence | abetter right to the regency of France, than 
upon foreign councils; but it will make | the then Regenthad. But after their fleet 
eur neighbours despise, insult, and en- | was destroyed by the squadron we sent to 
croach upon us; and it will encourage them , the Mediterranean, aad the invasion they 
to form designs for invading us, if we | intended against us, disappointed, they saw 
should at any time dare to vindicate our | they could do us no prejudice, and that 
-rights, or revenge the insults that have | we might ruin them, by cutting off their 
been put upon us. ele correspondence with their dominions in 

‘this, I am afraid, my Lords, is the | America, or by sending a fleet with a few 
case at present with regard to Spain. I be- , troops to ravage those dominions. The 
lieve that nation would not have dared to | case is now the same, they wiil not so much 
‘_ have treated us in that manner they have | as attempt ‘to invade us, unless they ex- 
done, if they had not judged, from our ; pect a powerful assistance from our éwn 
’ keeping up a numerous army, that there | people; and they can no other way do us 
is a formidable, disaflected party amongst | any considerable damage: whereas we 
us; and if they should flatly retuse to give | may ruin them, witheut employing above 


us satisfaction, I believe it will proceed 
from the same cause. But I do not be- 
lieve they will flatly refuse. If a rogue 
. were in possession of my estate, I should 
think hima fool as well as a rogue, if he flatly 
denied restitution, as long as he could by 
fair promises prevent my going to law; or 
if he flatly denied to make any restitution, 
when he found that I would be satisfied 
with a restitution of one moiety. Spain 


5 or 6,000 land-forces in any expedition 
we undertake against them; and if 5 or. 
6,000 be sufficient for that -purpose, it. 
would be madness in us to put ourselves to 


the expence of sending 8 or 10,000 upon. 


any such expedition. : 

But we are likewise, it seems, my Lords, 
in danger of plots and conspiracies at 
home, and a numerous Standing Army is 
the only method for preventing them.. 


will, I believe, do as they have done, they | My Lords, I neither think we are in dan< 
will give us fair promises, or they may | ger of plots or conspiracies, nor do I. 
perhaps offer.a-partial reparation ; but we | think a numerous Standing Army’ the: 
can expect no full and effectual satisfac- | proper method to prevent them. In 
tion or security, as long as they think we | former times, when there was a powerful 


are afraid of our own people; therefore 
' the only way:to. obtain either, is to shew 
them, by a reduction of our army, that we 
are neither afraid of our own people, nor 
of any invasion. they can attempt. 


_ In the last war we made upon Spain; I | 


party in the kingdom that was really dis- 
affected, a Standing Army might be ne« 
cessary for preventing their attempts; 
though even then, it was not necessary fer 
preventing theit success; but now, what- 
ever dissatisfaction. there may be among 


donot mean the last they made, upon us; | the people,there is no disaffection, There 


! 
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may, indeed, be still some old men amongst 
us, who, through pride and obstinacy, ad- 
here to the exploded principles of passive 
ebedience and non-resistance ; but all the 
rest of our fellow-subjects are convinced 
of the monstrous absurdity of such doc- 
trines. They all see the beauty of revolu- 


tion principles: they know that such prin- 


ciples only can preserve our liberties, and 
render usa glorious people. This is now 
so -well and so universally understood, 
that I do not believe there are three young 
Jacobites in the kingdom; and the ‘few 
old who are still alive, have by experience 
been made so cautious, that there is no 
‘danger of their engaging in any desperate 
attempt. ' 


. From hence, my Lords, it must appear, 


we can be in no danger from disaffection ; 
but upon the present question, which has 
so often been a question in this House, I 
find disaffection and dissatisfaction are 
usually confounded, though they are in 
themselves very different, and proceed 
from different causes. Disaffection pro- 
ceeds from principles that are inconsistent 
with our constitution, and can seldom be 
cured but by the death of those that are 
tainted with such principles. Dissatisfac- 
~ tion proceeds from our government’s pur- 
suing wrong measures, and may, nay must 
be cured by a change of measures. I shall 
grant there is at present: a most universal 
dissatisfaction among the people ;. and that 
dissatisfaction, I am convinced, proceeds 
chiefly from our having so long kept u 
such a numerous army. All those who 
-are of revolutien principles, must be dis- 
satisfied with a measure, which is so di- 
rectly contrary to the principles they pro- 
fess ; for it is ridiculous to preach up the 
doctrine of resistance, and at the same 
time provide the government with such an 
Army as will be able to prevent or defeat 
any resistance the people can make. Re- 
. duce-your Army therefore, and those who 
are now dissatisfied will become your most 
affectionate and most faithful friends. But 
what will be. the consequence of a contrary 
measure? If you admit that the discontent 


or dissatisfaction of the people makes it | 


necessary to keep up a numerous Standing 
Army, that Army, as it is the effect, so it 
will be. the cause of dissatisfaction, and 
will be every year begetting its own ne- 
cessity. ‘The longer you keep it up, the 
madre you must increase it; and the more 
you.increase it, the more you will encrease 
the dissatisfaction of the people; so that 


by ¢adeavouting to prevent danger, you 
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wil.bring it upon you; by endeavouring 
to add to your strength, you will encrease 
your weakness. : : 

The most proper method, therefore, for 
preventing danger from the dissatisfaction 
of the people, is to begin to diminish your 
Army. Let us in this, my Lords, follow 
the example of lis late Majesty, who,. in 
the year 1718, made a great reduction of 
his Army, notwithstanding the war he was | 
then engaged in with Spain, notwithstand- 
ing the many friends the Pretender had 
then in the kingdom, many more than he 
can be supposed to have at present. . By 
that reduction, and the sceech his Majesty 
made upon that occasion, he certainly gain- 
ed the hearts .of his people, and thereby 
added more to the strength of his govern- 
ment, and security of his crown, than if 
he had added 10,000 men to his Army. 

A numerous Standing Army, may, it is 
true, my Lords, prevent plots and conspi- 
racies among a dispirited, a disarmed and 
dastardly people ; but, does that prevent . 
plots and conspiracies among those of the 
Army? No, my Lords, in all countries, 
where such Armies have been long kept 
up, we find plots and conspiracies against 
the government more frequent and fatal, 
than in countries which have no Standing 
Armies. The plot called the bishop. of 
Rochester’s, was'so far from being found- 
ed upon the smallness of our Army, that 
those conspirators, if they had any cone 
certed plot, trusted chiefly to the army for 
the execution of their design. It was by 
means of the friends they imagined they 
could make among the common soldiers, 
that they were to seize upon the Tower 
of London, and to overturn. our govern- 
ment, as it were, in an instant. Their 
plot, it is true, did not meet with any suc- 
cess; and it is no wonder, considering the. 
low and improper tools that were con- 
cerned; but, I may now prophesy, that, 
it we keep up for many years longer, such 
a numerous Army as we have at present, 
some such plot will at last come to be exe- 
cuted ; for if the guards only here about 
London should mutiny, at atime, when 
the people are generally dissatisfied with 
the government, they might, perhaps, 
bring about as quick, and as thorough a 
revolution in. this kingdom, as ever was 
‘brought about in Turkey, by the Janiza- 
ries at Constantinople. | 

I think, I have now shewn, my Lords, 
that we are at present in no real danger of 
having the present tranquillity:in Europe 
disturbed, or of having our own tranquils 


/ 
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lity disturbed either by invasions or insur- 
rections; I think, I have shewn, that the 
keeping up of a numerous Standing Army, 
is the most impropér method we can take, 


for preventing or inst any of 


_ those dangers ; and, I hope, | have shewn, 


that the keeping up of such an Army, will 
always be. of gerous consequence 
to our liberties and constitution. To pre- 
tend, that our liberties can be in no dan- 
ger from our Army, because it is com- 


- amanded by gentlemen of the best families 


and fortunes in the kingdom, is an argu- 
ment I am surprised to hear made use of ; 


. for, our liberties ought to depend upon our 


constitution, and not upon the honour of 
the gentlemen of our Army. I can, it is 
true, depend upon the honour of those who 
are, at present, the officers of our army ; 
but, my dependence is not founded upon 
their being gentlemen of family or for- 
tune: it is founded upon their personal 
characters only. I have the honour to be 
acquainted with many of the chief officers 
of our Army: I know their honour, and 
the regard they have for the liberties of 
their country ; and, upon that knowledge, 
I can depend. If I were not acquainted 
with them, I should have but little regard 
to their being gentlemen of family or for- 
tune : for, in all countries where arbitrary 
power has been established, many gentle- 
men of the best families and fortunes, 
have, through fear or ambition, become 
the tools of ministers, and have assisted or 


_ waffered them to sacrifice the liberties of 


their country. - 
For this reason, my 


Lords, I ean de- 


pend only upon the personal characters of. 


t 


officers ; and, even this would be but a 
precarious dependence, if I did not like- 
wise depend upon his ep Majesty’s 
wisdom and goodness ; for, as all the gen- 
tlemen of honour in the army, may at the 
pleasure of the crown be dismissed, and 
proper tools put in their room, the per- 
sonal characters of those who are the offi- 
cers of our army, can furnish no man with 
any certain security or dependence. But 
Tam fully convinced, no. such thing will, 
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lately turned out of the army, without 
having had any crime so nuch as alledged: 
against them; gentlemen who, to the 
merit of-long and faithful. services, have 
added the right and title of purchase. 
These things, I say, I cannot account for. 
His Majesty had certainly good reasons 
for what he did; but, the knowledge E 
have of the gentlemen, and the regard I 
have for them, oblige me to think, that 
those reasons were founded on misrepre- 
sentation; and such accidents give me 
the greater concern, because, when officers. 
of the army are dismissed without any: 
cause assigned, the world are apt to judge, 
it was not for their vices, but for their vir- 
tues. These late examples give me ter-. 
rible apprehensions of what may happen in 
some future reign ; and therefore, | must 
think, it is high time for us to begin to re~ 


‘duce our army. | 


Lord Hinton rose and said ; 


My Lords; Considering how often the 
affair now before us, has been debated in 
this House, I am surprized, that thosewho 
x tea upon one side of the question, 

ould still continue to make use of these 
arguments, which have been so often 
shewn to be built upon a wrong founda- 
tion. They always suppose, that the 
keeping up a military force is a late env 
croachment upon our constitution, and in- 
consistent with the liberties of the peeple. 
This opt era they take for granted, and 
upon this they found mest of the 
ments they make use of, in favour of the 
reduction they. propose. Now, I can neis 
ther grant, that the.keeping up of a milita~ 


ry force is a late encroachment, or any 


encroachment upon our constitution ;. now 


can I grant, that it is inconsistent with the 


liberties of the le; for in this country 
it. has always been the custom, in ail coum 
tries it is necessary, to have some.sort of. 

ilitary force, upon which the people: ean 
de not only fordefending them against 
foreign invasions, but for enabling the eral 
magistrate to execute the laws of the 
society, against great and powerful of 

rs 


or can be done, during his present Ma- | fende 


jesty’s reign: while these kingdoms are 
blessed with a continuance of his reign, I 


- am sure, he will neither attempt, nor al- 


low any of his ministers to attempt, to 
make a bad use of our army, were it much 
more numerous than it i; and Ppa my 
Lords, I must bemoan, because I cannot 
account for, some things that have lately 
bappeged: some gentlemen have been 


_ This military force, my Lords, which & 
say is necessary im every country, may 
consist in their militia, or it may consist im 
a body of regular troops kept in continual. 

y;. but whatever it consists in, it mast’ 

‘such a one as may be. depended on, fey 
the two purposes I have mentioned; there-: 
fore when a society finds it eannot trustto. 


its militia, a body ef regular troops. mups- 
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ecessarily be kept in continual pay’ and. 
that which is absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the people, cannot be an en- 
eroachment upon our constitution, or in- 
consistent with the liberties of the people. 
In former times, when none of our neigh- 
bours kept any regular troops in pay, and 
when our militia, and those possessed of 
inilitary fees or tenures, were all bred up 
to military discipline, and provided wit 
proper arms for the defence of their coun- 
try, as well as themselves, we could depend 
upon our militia; but of late years our 
neighbours have all begun to keep large 
bodies of regular troops im continual pay, 
and our people have applied themselves so 
much to arts and industry, that they have 
not time to breed themselves up to military 
discipline, nor will they be at the expence 
of providing themselves with arms ; there- 
fore we can now put no trust or confidence 
in our militia, either for defending us 
against foreign invasions, or for enabling 
the civil magistrate to execute our laws 
against powerful offenders; and for this 
reason we are now, and have been for some 
ears, under a necessity of keeping up 2 
arge body of regular troops in continual 
pay; which body of regular oe must 
always bear some proportion to the num- 
bers of regular troops, with which we may 
at any time be invaded, and to the num- 
bers of those who, we have reason to ap- 
prehend, want only an opportunity for 


fising in arms against the government, and 


laws of their country. 


' Yhus: it appears, my Lords, that the 


_keepmg up a body of regular troops is no 
late encroachment upon our constitution : 
it is only an alteration we have been 
obliged to make, with respect to that mili- 
tary force which we must always have, for 
defending us against foreign invasions, and 
domestic offenders. And thatthe keeping 
tip of a body of regular troops is not incon- 
sistent with ‘the liberties of the people, 
must appear, I think, not only from expe- 
ftence, but from its having been so long 
and sb often agreed to by parliament ; for, 
from an experience of so many yearsstand- 
ing, I should think that some proofs or 
tokéns of this. pretended inconsistency 
would have become evident, at least I must 
think, that the signs or symptoms of this 
inconsistency, if there had been any such 
thing, could not so long have escaped the 
judgment and penetration. of parliament ; 
and whatever some Lords may be pleased 
to think of our parliaments ‘since the Re- 
volution, yet ‘I must say, I have so goop 
- A. | 


\ 
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an opinion of their honour, and regard for 
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their country, that I am convinced no one 
of them would have agreed to the ene 7 
up a body of regular troops, if they hg 
thought it inconsistent with the liberties of 
the people. oO 
But though I do not think that the keep- 


ing up a body of regular troops is in itself 


inconsistent with the liberties of the people, 
yet, my Lords, I shall readily grant, that 
a Standing Army, not under the annual 
check of parliament, might beso modelled 
as to make it a proper instrument;for over- 
turning the liberties of the people. It is 
not the army that is of any dangerous cott- 
sequence to our liberties, but it is the use 
that may be made of the army, after pro- 
per care has been taken to fill it with such 
men, as may be fit for the worst use that 
can be made of an army. This is the only 
danger we can be exposed to by the keep- 
ing up of an army: this isa danger we 
ought to have a watchful eye upon; and 
this danger ule may easily guard against, 
or prevent, as long as our armry is kept 
by a annual, Bill For that purpose ; which 
shews the difference between an army kept 
up by anannual Bill, and an army kept upby . 
a perpetual law, so clearly, that Iam sur- 
prized to hear it said, they are both Standing 
Armies, and equally dangerous to our con- 
stitution. Whilst recourse must beannually 
had to parliament for a new law for keeping | 
up our army, it will always be in the power 
of parliament to dissolve that army, by re- 
fusmg their authority for keeping it up, in 
case any attempt should be made towards 
modelling that army, so as to make it fit 
for bad purposes; or they may throw in 
such regulations into the law for keeping 
it up, as must prevent all such attempts 
for the future; whereas, if our army 
should be once established by a perpetual 
law, it would be out of the power of par- 
liament either to dissolve the army, or te 
poe agaist such attempts: it would 
e then properly a Standing Army; for, 
I think, the army ought always to take its 
appellation from the law or custom by. 
which it is kept up. Those laws or cus- 
toms which are designed to be perpetual, 
we generally call the standing laws or cus- 
toms of acountry; but I never yet heard 
an annual law called a standing law, nor 
would it deserve that name, though: it 
should be annually ato for a whole 
century together; and for the same reason, 
I think, that as long as our army is kept 
up by an annual law, it can never be pro- 


‘ 


perly called a Standing Ariny. 
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I shall agree, my Lords, that no grente? 


army ought ever to be kept: up than the 
present necessity requires ; but this does 
not procecd from the danger, but from 
the expence : and because of the expence, 
I should be fond of agreeing to a reduction, 
if our affairs at home or abroad could ad- 
mit of it; but I shall never be for exposing 
the peace of my country, and the safety 
of my fellow subjects, to invasions and 
insurrections, for the sake of saving the 
expence of keeping up 5 or 6,000 regular 
troops. ‘Therefore, considering the great 
number of regular troops kept. up by 
every one of our neighbours, and the pre- 
sent universal degeneracy and neglect 
- among our people, with respect to arms 
and military discipline, I shall always be 
extremely cautious of agreeing to any re- 
duction, unless I think we are in a state, 
not only of the most profound tranquillity, 
but of the most certain and apparent se- 
eurity ; which I shall never think, as long 
as it requires so much art, and such a 
power of eloquence, as the noble lords, 
who have spoke upon the other side of the 
uestion, have made use of, for shewing 
that this is our happy state at present. 

The very question” now under our con- 
sideration, my Lords, must convince us, 
that we shal] always be under a necessity 
of keeping up some certain number of re- 
gular troops; for the noble lord who made 
the motion, and the noble lord who has 
spoke in favour of it, have endeavoured to 
shew, that we are now in as great tran- 
quillity and security, as we can ever here- 
after be supposed to be in ; from whence 
I must conclude, that even they are, and, 
indeed, every gentlernan must be of opi- 
hion, thaf it, will always be necessary for 
us to keep some regular troops in pay. 
This, I say, my Lords, is a necessty we 
must always be under, as long as the far 
greatest part of our people apply. them- 
selves so much to arts and industry, as to 
. neglect entirely the breeding theinselves 

up to arms and military er ee and this 
will always be our case, as long as we are 
an industrious, trading, and consequently 
a.rich people: for from all histories we 
may observe, that the most warlike people 
have generally been the most idle, and of 
course the most destitute of riches. That 
Iilitary force, therefore, which is neces- 
ay for protecting us against our foreign 
and domestic enemies, must, while we re- 
ain in our present circumstances, consist 
the ks fre troops we keep in continual 
pay; andthe pwnber of those troops ought 


cd 
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always, as I have said, to be in proportion 
to the danger we happen to be in at the 
time. As tothe danger we are now in 
from foreign enemies, I shall freely own, 
my Lords, that, considering our superio- 
rity at sea, if we were in no danger fom 
domestic enemies, a less number of regu- 
lar troops than we have at present, might 
be sufficient to guard us against invasions; 
because a less number would be able to 
defeat any invasion, that could be made 
upon us suddenly and unawares, if we 
were sure they would not be joined by any 
great number of our own people ; there- 
tore, I think it unnecessary for meto en- 
deavour to answer these arguments, the 
noble lords have made use of, for shewing 
that we are at present in no danger from 
abroad : I shall endeavour to answer those 
arguments only, which they have made 
use of, for shewing, that we are in no 
present danger from our domestic ene- 

mies ; and, if I can shew that we are now 
in some danger from eur domestic foes, I 

must observe, that while we are so, we can 

never be in an absolute security against 

foreign danger; for that security which is 
founded upon the seeming resolutions of 
foreign princes, or the serene countenance 

of foreign courts, is a security we ought. 
never to depend on. © | 
_ My Lords, it is the danger we are in 

from our domestic enemies, that makes 
me against a reduction of our army ; it is 

this that enhances every foreign danger we. 
can apprehend, and makes that seem pro- 

bable which would otherwise be impossi-‘ 
ble. The noble lord, who spoke last, was 
pleased to make a distinction between dis«' 
affection and dissatisfaction, which at other 
times, or under other governments, might 
be a just distinction ; but, I cannot allow, 
that it is applicable to our people under 
the present government. Whena govern- 
ment is pursuing wrong measures, when 
those in power are grasping at more than 
they ought to have by our constitution, or 
committing acts of violence and oppres- 
sion, the people have reuson to be dissatis. 
fied ; and in that case there is no remov- 
ing the dissatisfaction, but-by a change of 
measures, and bringing those to condign 
punishment, who were the authors of that 
dissatisfaction: But under our present go+ 
vernment, no measures have been pursued, 
but what have been approved af by parliay 
ment; no encroachments have been-madé@ 
ee the liberties of the people ; na acts 
of fraud or oppression have-heen come 
mitted, or at least none such have been 
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patronized or countenanced by our go- 
vernment: therefore, if there be an 
amongst us that appear discontented, it 
must proceed from disaffection, or from 
private resentment, perhaps from a re- 
sentment founded upon their having been 
refused, what it would have been impru- 
dent or unjust in our government to have 
granted, or ypon their not being indulged 
in things thaf are inconsistent with our 
constitution, ox with the peace and happi- 
ness of society ; and that discontent which 
proceeds from such a resentment, or in- 
deed, from any resentment of a private 
nature, I cannot call by so soft a name as 
that of dissatisfaction’: I must call it sedi- 
tion; and the only way of guarding against 
sedition, is to enable our government to 
prevent its being in the power of the sedi- 
tious to do mischief. As a certain num- 
ber of regular troops must be kept up ; 
asno number of regular troops kept up 
according to our present method can be of 
dangerous consequence toour constitution, 
or in the least contrary to revolution 
principles; and, as no greater number of 
such troops has ever been kept up, than 
what was thought necessary by both 
Houses of Parliament; therefore, the 
keeping up of sucha numerous army, could 
never afford matter of discontent to any 
man, who has nothing in view, but the 
good of his country, and the preservation 
ofour happy establishment. 

If there were no discontents in the na- 
tion, but what proceeded from a just dis- 
aatisfaction,.l am sure there could be none, 
and, in that case, I should be for the re- 

uction proposed; but, my Lords, there 
are great and general murmurings and dis- 
contents ‘in the nation, and all those mur- 
murings and discontents proceed original- 
ly, I believe, from disaffection and sedi- 
tion. . It is the disaffected and the sedi- 
tious, my Lords, that magnify every acci- 
dental misfortune we meet with, that mis- 
represent the most prudent measures the 
government can take, and that instill into 
the minds of the people such notions of li- 
berty, as are inconsistent with society. 
Power, I shall grant, my Lords, is apt to 
-excged its bounds, and may deviate into 
oppression ; but I hope it will be granted, 
that liberty is likewise apt to exceed its 
just bounds, and may deviate into licen- 
tiausness. When the former. happens to 
be the case, it is then high time to think 
of clipping the wings of those in power, by 
reducing our army; but when the latter 


happens to be our case, will any man say 


Me > 
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it is then & proper time to tie up the hands 
of those in power, or to weaken the only 
effectual curb our government has for re- 
straining the licentious? this is our unfor- 
tunate case at present: by the audacious- 
ness of the disaffected and.the seditious, 
and by the lenity of our laws, as well as of 
those in power, there is such a spirit of li- 
centiousness spread among the lowermost 
sort of our people, that I believe, nothing 
could command their obedience to the laws 
of their country, but the regular troops 
we keep in pay; and when the people are 
ripe for an insurrection, who knows but 
some foreign power may, at unawares, 
throw ina few troops amongst us, in order 
to set that spirit in a flame, which is now 
smothered by our having a sufficient num- 
ber of regular troops in every cor- 
ner ? | ae | . 

I hope, my Lords, I need not take up 
your time with giving you any examples of 
the licentiousness, that now reigns among 
the lowermost sort of our people. The 
great countenance and protection the 
seuge lets meet with, in every corner of 
the kingdom, from the common people, - 


_and I wish I could not say, from some of a 


superior rank; the many mobs and riots 
that have happened on account of turn- 
the unaccountable opposition 
that has been made to one of the best and 
most necessary laws that ever was enacted, | 
I mean the law against retailing spirituous 
liquors; must convince every man, that 
there is such a spirit of licentiousness 
among the vulgar, as can neither be cor- 
rected or restrained by the civil power, 
without the assistance of regular troops ; 
and as this spirit of mobbing is spread over 
the whole kingdom, as mobs and tumults 
are always most hurtful and most danger- 
ous to the best sorts of people, and to the 
most worthy and most diligent magistrates, 
they might do infinite and irreparable da- 
mage, if there were not a body of regular 
troops, in or near every place where an 
such can happen: as these troops are af. 
ways near at hand, and ready to march to 
the assistance of the civil magistrate, 
though they cannot entirely prevent mobs, — 
yet it is certain they render them less fre- 
quent, and prevent their doing the mis- 
chief they would otherwise do. This is an 
advantage now enjoyed in every part of 
the kingdom ; whereas, if we make the re- 
duction proposed, we may still perhaps 
enjoy it here about London, but a great 
many country places must be left entirely 
destitute of troops, and consequently the 
[9M] ee 
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better sort of people left a prey to a licen- 

tious and unruly pepulace. — | _ 
For this reason, my Lords, if there were 

no other, I must be against making a re- 

duction of our army, and shall be against 


it, as long as the present licentious spirit. 
prevails among the meaner sort of our 


people ; for whatever regard former mobs 
may. have shewn to the illustrious family 
‘upon the throne, whatever regard they 
may have shewn to the lives or properties 
of their fellow-subjects, as they have been, 
and always will be, spirited up by, and 
much naderthe government of the disaf- 
fected and seditious, if any future mob 
should come to such‘a head as to deserve 
the name of an insurrection, I am afraid 
they would shew no great regard, either 
' to the liberties or properties of their fellow- 
' ‘subjects, or to our present happy estab- 
fishtrent; and therefore, if the present 
‘question had been moved by any gentle- 
gnan of mean circumstances, or by one 


who could be suspected of disaffection or 
‘sedition, I should have answered him in: 


the words of Cato to Julius Cesar, on oc- 
‘easion of the Catilme tongpiracy : ‘ Quasi 
“ vero thi, atque scelesti tantummodo in 
* urbe, et rion per totam Italiam smt ; aut 


* non hi plus possit audacia, ubi ad defen- | 


* dendum opes mirtores sunt. Quare vanum 
* equidem ‘hoc consilium est, si pertculum 
*-ex fis mietuit. Sin in tanto omnium 
* metu solhis non timet; eo magis refert, 
‘-wte-miln, atque vobis timere.’ 

{ hépe I have now shewn, my Lords, 
‘that we ‘are at present in great danger from 
eur domestic ‘enemies, that this danger 
must always, while it lasts, render our se- 
‘curity against foreign danger precarious, 
thet ‘we have no way ‘of guarding against 
“either of these dangers, but by keeping up 
‘a ‘body of regular troops, and that the 


‘mumber we ‘now keep up, is the least that. 


“ean at present be supposed ‘sufficient for 
‘this purpose. I know it may be said, that 
‘we have our militia to trust to, and that 
our militia will generally be sufficient to 
. ‘guard us against insurrections at home, 
_ rand’against all such invasions as can be 
‘made upon us from abroad. My Lords, 
“there is mo man has a better opinion than 
“have of the courage of our. men in gene- 
_ val; I know they have strength and agility 
' “guperior to most of their neighbours, and 
“courage sufficient for enabling. them to 


‘make a proees use of their natural strength 


and agility; therefore, man to -man, I 
‘could trust ‘to them against any equal 
*aumber-of troops in the world; but per- 


‘destroyed, and will-aliveys be the same, J 
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1 sonal courage, strength avd apility, with. 


out military discipline, are of litle signtfic 
cation in an army. If every man in your 
army does not know ‘how te obey the ward 
of command, in an exact and regular man- 
ner, in the day of baitle, yeur army must 
go in confusion; and in such a case, the 
personal courage of the men does but in- 
crease the slaughter; for after an army is 
once put in confusion, the most courage- 
ous must trust to his heels for his safety, or 
die by the sword of the ‘united force that 
attacks him. ‘This is the cause of that in- 
equality which has always been found be- 
tween militia and regular troops; and for 
this reason, we can never depend upon 
our militia, when regular troops’ aré 
brought against them. Even in the late 
rebellion, we found we could put no trust 
in our militia, though no regular troops 
were then brought against them. The mi- 
litia, we know, «id us little or no-service, 
upon that occasion, in any part of theking- 
dom, which is a fact so notorious, that I 
am persuaded it will not be denied; bat, 
if it were, -it could easily be confirmed by 
a noble lord now present, who had the 
‘principal share in sappressing that rebel 
lion. : 

From -hence we- may see, my Lords, that 
our militia is what we can put no trast im 
for defending us against invasions; and 
with regard to eur defence against mobs 
and insurrections, I am sure, whilst the 
present spirit of licentiousness prevails, 
‘our militia can be of ne service, because 
eur militia is chiefly composed of that sort 
‘of men, who at present, instead of oppos- 
ing, would probably join with any mob or 
‘insurrection that might happen. Ther 
‘with respect to the execution of our laws 
‘against smugglers, destroyers of turnpikes, 
‘and retailers of spirituous liquors, I must 
desire your Lordships would consider, how 
it would be possible to prevent or punish 
‘any one of these grievances, if we had no- 
thing but our militia to trust to. Can it 


‘be supposed that the militia of any igen 


‘upon the sea-coast would cppose, much 
less venture their lives in apprehending 
smugglers; when it is well known, that 
there is hardly one‘man of mean circuit- 
stances in any of those countiés,. and of 
such your militia must always chiefly con- 
‘sist, but what is concerned, or has a bra 
ther, a son, or some near relation, or. inti- 


‘mate friend; concerned in such practices? 


the case is the same with regard to thede 
‘counties where the turnpikes ‘have been 
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believe, in every county where such of- 
fences shall happen to be committed: and 
I am convinced no man expects, that our 
militia would protect one who had informn- 
ed against a retailer of spirituous liquors, 
oy that they would rescue him from the 
hands of a licentious and cruel mob: on 
the contrary, I believe, they would join 
with the rnob, and would assist them in all 
the outrages and cruelties they commit 
upon such accasions. It would be impos- 
sible for the civil magistrate, or the officers 
of the militia, to command their obedience 
in any of the cases I have mentioned ; for 
when the people in general are so licenti- 
ous, as to contemn and despise the laws of 
their country, we cannot well expect, that 
our militia would shew any regard tq the 
authority of a civil magistrate, or that 
they would obey the commands of their of- 
ers. 
Thus, my Lords, I have shewn, that ou 
militia cannot, at present, be depended on 
for defending us against invasions, insur- 
rections, or tumults; nor for assisting the 
civil magistrate in the execution of our 
laws: but your lordships will perhaps say, 
that our militia may, by proper regulations 
and due care, be made as well acquainted 
with military discipline, as any regular 
troops, and that those. laws, which are 
found te be disagreeable to the people in 
general, may be so altered, or such new 
laws. made in their room, as may be so 
agreeable, that most men in the kingdom 
will concur in seeing them duly put in exe- 
cution. My Lords, when such regulations 
are made, and are found to be effectual, it 
may be a good argument for reducing, 
perheps disbanding, our os dae troops; 
but, surely, the possibility o 
things can be no argument for an imme- 
diate reduction. Whether they are possi- 
ble er not, is what I shall not nowtake upon 
me to determine; but I have a great sus- 
picion, that no regulations you can make 
will be found to be effectual for these pu 
poses. As to the militia, I do not think 
you can ever get men to spend as much of 
their time; as is necessary for ot and 
continuing themselves masters of military 
discipline, when they themselves see no ne- 
cessity for so doing, unless you pay them 
for that part of their time they bestow in 
that way. If you pay them, it will cost 
you as: much as the regular army you now 
maintgin, and it will be as great a loss to 
the. public, by the loss of their labgur, 
duing the time they are employed ia mili- 
try axersigcs; because, if you pus your 
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whole trust in your militia, you must 
have, at Icast, three times the number of 
the regular troops you now keep in daily 


pay. And then, with respect to the laws 


which are now found to be disagreeable, I 
am afraid no regulations you can make, will 
ever be agreable, if they are effectual for 
the end proposed; for few men, now.-a- 
days, have so much regard far the public, 
as not to avoid paying those taxes, or im- 
posts, which are necessary foy the public 
service, as often as they can do it with 
safety; and therefore, most men will think 
those laws severe, that enforce the pay- 
ment of such taxes, and will be apt to ta- 
vour those who.assist them in getting free 
from the payment of them, and to oppose 
the officers who are employed in collecting 


them. With regard to the retail of spiri- 
‘the drinkin | 


tuous liquors, it is the same : 

of such liquors is now become the fayourite 
vice of the meaner sort af people; and 
though it evidently tends to the destruction 
of their health, as well as their morals, yet, 
I believe, they will always find fault with, 


and oppose the execution of any law that: 


effectually prevent their indulging them- 
selves in this fayourite vice. ‘Fram all 
which I must conclude, that the best me- 


thod of securing ourselves. against 


dangers. of a foreign or domestic nature,. 
and the best method for executing those 
laws which are necessary for the good of 
the public, is to keep such a number of 
regular troops in daily pay, as may be 
sufficient for these purposes, according to’ 
the circumstances we may happen to be in 
at the time. ' 

This, my Lords, I confess, must always 
be an expence to the people, and must be 


‘greater or less according to the number of 


troops we keep in pays therefore I shall al- 
ways be for a reduction, when I think it 
can be made without subjecting the peo- 
ple to the ee ied of a much greater ex- 
pence ; but as I have observed, that reduc- 
tions have generally been attended with 
Invasions or jnsurrections; and as we are, 
upon. such occasions, obliged not ont to 
increase our own army, but to c 

foreign auxiliaries, which puts the people 
to a much greater expence than they saved 
by the reduction, therefore, for the sake of 
the people, I shall never be for a reduc- 


tion, when I think there is the least danger 


of an invasion or insurrection;.and I-must 
think we are in danger of both, when there 
is such @ spirit of disaffection, or dissatis- 


faction, or sedition, call it which you will, — 
at I Gnd reigns in thig nation at present 


in- 


~ 
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But besides the expencée of calling im: 
foreign troops, I ‘must take: notice, my 
Lords, that ifan army of our’ own subjects 
can be of any dangerous consequence to 
our constitution, I am ‘sure an army of 
foreign troops must be much ‘more so. 
This is so true, that I believe no one in- 
stance can be shewn, where the liberties of 
a free people have been effectually and 
irretrievably overturned, without the assist- 
ance of some foreign auxiliaries; for though 
it has sometimes happened, that the liber- 


ties of a. country have ‘been encroached | 


on, or for a time suspended, by an army of 
their own people, yet it has generally, I 
may say always, been found, that that very 
army restored their liberties a8 soon as 
they became sensible of the injury. they 
had done their.country; therefore, I hope, 
all: these who are real ‘friends to the con- 
stitution, and liberties of this kingdom, will 


be against any measure, which may proba-_ 


bly give our government a handle for 
calling in foreign troops to their assist- 
ance, and as in our present circumstances 
this may probably, in my ‘opinion, be 
the consequence of reducing our army, 
therefore I am certain no lord, who think: 
as-I do, can give his assent to it. 
_- Whilst our army, my Lord, is composed 
wholly of our own countrymen, com- 
manded by gentlemen of the best families 
and fortunes in the kingdom, and kept up 
enly from year to year, by authority of 
parliament, it can never be of dangerous 
consequence to our constitution, nor can 
it be so garbled as to be made to serve any 
bad purposes, If any such attempts should 
be made, we shall always: have it in our 
power to put a stop to such practices be- 
fore they can produce the designed effect ; 
but, I hope, the removing of two or three 
‘gentlemen from their posts in the army, 
_and putting others of as good and as un- 
‘doubted characters in their room, will not 
be called garbling the army; and, there- 
‘fore, 1am surprized to hear any late acci- 
dents of this kind taken notice of in this 
debate; for while you preserve your con- 
stitution, you must leave to the crown the 
absolute disposal of all commissions in the 
army; and if his Majesty has lately, in a 
_ few instances, made use of this power, he 
had certainly good -reasons for what he 
did: he is no way obliged to give an ac- 
count of his reasons to this House, nor 
have we any right to enquire into them. 
' "We ought not so much as to take the least 
notice of such removes, unless a consider- 


_@ble number of such had been made, and 


deed, it might be pro 
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men of bad. characters put in the place of 


those that had been removed. Then, in» 
to think, not only 
of a reduction, but of a dissolution of our 


army ;.but as‘no such thing can now be 


complained of, or suspected, as our arm 


is; 1 think, the nt security upen whi 
our present tranquillity depends, and as-it 


is, 1 think, but barely sufficient, for pre- 
serving that tranquillity, therefore I am 
against our making any reduction. 


"The Earl of Westmoreland said; - 


My Lords; The only. difference, I find, 
that has been assigned, aad, indeed, the 
only difference that can be assigned, be- 
tween an Army kept up by a perpetual 
law, and-an Army kept up by an annual 
Bill, is, that, m the latter case, we may 
refuse our consent to the continuing of 
the Army, if it should, at any time, ap~ 

ear, that the keeping up of such an army 
is unnecessary, or if it should, at any time, 
appear, that some attempts have been 
made to make a bad use of that. Army. 
Now, my Lords, I think, one of the werst 
uses that can be made of an Army, is, to 
make gentlemen’s commissions in the 
Army serve as a handle for subjecting 
them to the arbitrary will of a court, or 
favourite minister ; because if such an use 
should ever be made of your Army, it 
will of course contribute not a little to- 
wards destroying the only difference that 
can be assigned, between an’ Army kept 


up by a perpetual law, and an Army kept 


up by an annual Bill. If an ambitious er 
guilty minister should get it signified.to 
all these gentlemen of the. Army; who 
have the honour to be menibers. of: either 
House of Parliament, that if they. did not 
vote according to his directions, :they 
should be turned out of the Army, -and 
their subsistence taken from. them; if: he 
should even make some examples, in ordér 
to shew that-he is in earnest ;. I:must-ask 
gentlemen, if this would not greatly tend 
towards giving that minister a majerity, 
upon which he could depend, in -eac 
ouse of Parliament? If he. should..go 
farther; if he should get it signified te all 
the officers of the Army, from the corporal 


-to the general, that they should be. disap- 


pointed in their preferment, unless they 
made use of all their interest at electiens, 
in every corner where they could: procure 
any, in favour of the candidate. recom- 
mended to them by him; and if he should, 
in this likewise, make some examples, for 
shewing that he u in: earnest; would not 
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this contribute greatly tewards :his being: 
always. dble to. procure a majority of his 
own creatures to be chosen niembers-of 
the House of Commons? And if. this. 
should ever happen te be our case, I 
should be glad to knew the difference be- 
tween an Army kept up at the pleasure of 
the Crown, by a perpetual law, and an 
Army kept up at the pleasure of the Crown, 
' by an annual Bill, to be passed in a Parlia- 
ment, that-would never refuse to do any 
thing the court or minister should desire. 

- I am far from saying, my Lords, that 
any such attempts, or any such examples, 
Have been lately made: Y have stated the 
ease in this light, only to examine that 
deetrine, which has been laid down by the 
noble lord that spoke last. The noble lord 
‘was pleased to tell us, that the absolute 
disposal of all. Commissions in the Army 
is, by our constitution, vested in the 
Crown: that when the King makes any 
extraordinary use of this power, he is not 
obliged to give his reasons, nor have we 
any right ‘to enquire into them; and that 


when any removes are made, they ought | - 


‘not to be so much as mentioned in this 
House, unless a great number. should be 
made at a time, and persons of a bad cha- 
racter put in the room of those turned out. 
ram glad his lordship was pleased to leave 
as some power of controul ; but, I shall 
presently shew, that the power he has left 
us, if-we had ne greater, would be alto- 
gether ineffectual for preventing the mis- 
¢hief [ have mentioned. Now, my Lords, 
I shall grant, that by the present establish- 
ment of the Army, his Majesty has an ab- 
solute power to dispose of all commissions 
in the Army, and to turn gentlemen out of 
their commissions, whenever he has a 
mind. ‘This is, at present, one of the 
prerogatives of the Crown ; but this, like 
all other prerogatives, though it be abso- 
lute, it is not arbitrary: it is subject tothe 
-eontroul of Parliament; and, if any. King 
of this realm should make a bad use of this 
erogative, but in one instance, the Par- 
lament may enquire into it, and may send 
those that advised it, not only to the 
' Tower, but to Tower-hill. To tell us that 
‘we have no power to enquire into the 
reasons of any removes, unless a great 
number should be made at atime, and 
persons of a bad character put in the room 
‘of ‘those turned. out, is to tell us, we have 
no power at all; for, if a minister should 
dare to make'a great numberof removes 
at atime, he would take care to make 
gach a pumber,.as should put it out of the 
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of them; and as to the character of the 


‘persons putin the room of those turned. 


out, a-man may be of a good character in. 
private life; he may-even be of a good cha- 


-racter asa soldier, and yet may not have. 
resolution enough to risk his commission, 
by voting in Parliament, or giving his inte-. 
- rest at elections, contrary to the directions, - 


or known sentiments ofa minister; especial- 


_ ly, if he be a man who has not otherwise a 


competent subsistence, according to that 
method of living he had led himself into; 
and still more especially, if it be at atime, 
when he sees several recent examples for 
convincing him that his commission is'at 
stake. Therefore, if we had, in this re- 
spect, no greater power than what the 
noble lord has been pleased to vouchsafe; 
the Army might be made a handle, for 
procuring to a minister a continual and 
certain majority, in both Houses of Par- 
liament, without its being in the power of 
Parliament to prevent, or put a stop to 
any such attempts. +e _ 
In this country, in all countries, nay, 
my Lords, in the most arbitrary countries, 
a gentleman’s commission in the Army is 
reckoned a provision for life; and it is rea- 
sonable it should be so; for when a gen- 
tleman, fram his youth, attaches himself 
to the business of a soldier, and for that 
end neglects every other business by 


which he might‘have got a livelihood, or 


advanced himself in the world, the com- - 
mission he acquires by his conduct and 
courage, or by his long and faithful ser- 
vices, perhaps with the loss of a great deal 
of his blood, and even some of his. limbs, 
ought to be 4 provision for life. It is a 
property which ought not, which cannot ~ 
justly be taken from him, unless he forfeits 
it by some civil or military crime. .And if 
to this we add -the title of purchase, if a 
gentleman bestows the fortune given him 
by his parents or relations, upon the pur- 
chase of a commission, and makes that 
purchase with the connivance, perhaps in 
some measure with the countenance of 
the Court, surely it is an additional argu- 
ment for shewing, that his commission 
ought not to be taken from him at the ar- 
bitrary will of a court, or upon the false 
and sly insinuations of'a favourite minister. 
This would be making an unjust: use of 
the prerogative of the Crown, and conse- 
quently an abuse which ought to ‘be en- 
quired into by this House. But if an 
officer’s commission should: be taken from 


-him for-not--voting -in- Parliament, or ‘at 
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elections, according to the directions he 
may privately receive from a minister, or 
for not shewing a mean and dishonourable 
complaisance for a court-favourite, it 
would be an abuse of prerogative, that 
would be not only unjust but dangerous ; 
and therefore, would more highly deserve 
the notice of this House. 
_ My Lords, it is impossible to suppose, 
' that any gentleman ever will be turned out 
of his commission in the Army without 
any reason, secret or revealed ; and there- 
fore, when a gentleman of. good character, 
both in his civil and military capacity, is 
_ dismissed, without any reason assigned, 
the world will suppose it was for reasons 
that cannot be owned: they will suppose 
it was for some of the reasons I have men- 
tioned: they will from thence conclude, 
.that this House ought.to enquire into it ; 
and if we do not, the reproach will lie at 
our door ; for which reason, if ‘we have a 
due regard to our own characters, which 
must always depend upon the opinion of 
the public, we ought to enquire into every 
such removal or dismission. If it was 
made upon just grounds, we shall do 
justice to the person injured, and vindicate 
our own characters by punishing the ad- 
visers ; if it was made upon just grounds, 
we shall undeceive the people, and vindi- 
cate the crown. 
As to the late removes that have been 
made, whether we ought to enquire into 
al] or any of them, is what I shall not take 
wpon me to determine; but, my Lords, 
whatever may have been the true reasons, 
they have raised, I am sure they must 
raise, a general suspicion among the peo- 
ple. Some gentlemen have lately been 
turned out of their commissions in the 
army, who cannot be so much as suspect- 
ed of disaffection, because they have ven- 
tured their lives for the support of our 
present establishment; nor can they be 
accused of having ever been guilty of the 
least fault, or of having been liable to the 
least reproach, either in their civil or mi- 
litary capacity, so far at least as is publicly 
known; and yet their commissions in the 
army, their military property, I may call 
it, has been taken from them, without any 
trial, without any reason assigned. His 
Majesty had certainly good reasons for 
what he did; but, as his Majesty must of- 
ten hear by means of other people’s ears, 
and see by means of other people’s eyes, 
the world will, | am afraid, conclude, that 
his Majesty’s reasons and those of some 
his yeinlaters were extremely diferent: 
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‘They will conclude, that his “Majesty’s 


reasons were founded upon misrepresenta- 
tions, which it is impossible for him to dis- 
cover, but which might be easily discover- 
ed, if they were freely and impartially en- 
quired into in a parliamentary way. 

I know, my Lords, that what I say upom 
this occasion will be reported in another. 


place, not in the manner I speak it, for if 


it were, I could not, from any thing I have 
said, or shall say, incur the least displea- 
sure; but it will be misrepresented, and 
the most invidious turn given to it that 
can be invented. 
served so: what [ said upon a certain oc- 
casion :ast session, was misrepresented in 
another place. This is the treatment, my 
Lords, I have already met with; but | 
despise, I'shall always despise such ‘treat~ 
ment: while I have the honour to sit here, 
I shall upon all occasions declare my sen, 
timnenis decently, but freely, let the con- 
sequence be what it will. It is a duty 5 
owe tomy country: it is a duty I owe te my 
king; and it is the business of a soldier to 
die, rather than to desert, er neglect hig 
duty. | 

Yo tell us, my Lords, that the crown, 
or the ministers of the crown; for in thig 
House whatever we say of the crowny 
must be supposed to be meant of the mi, 
nisters of the crown; therefore, I say, te 
tell us that the ministers of the crown may 
dispose of commissions in the army, and 
may turn gentlemen out of their commis- 
sions, without any effectual controul from 
parliament, is a most dangerous doctrine, 
If this were established as an infallible 
rule, it is certain that voting either ag 
elections or in parliament, contrary to the 
directions given by a chief minister, would 
always be reckoned, and would be a goed 
reason for turning a gentleman out of his 
commission: it would be looked on by aif 
ministers as mutiny; and-I do not knew 
but in some future session, a clause might 
be added to the Bill now before us, for 
punishing it as such. But without such a 
clause, the doctrine now advanced woul@ 
be sufficient for making most of the offi- 
cers of our army downright slaves to the 
ministers of the crown; for to an officer 
who has no other dependence, the loss of 


his commission is worse than the loss of: 


his life. Without subjecting the officers 


of our army to the danger of being turned. 


out of ther commissions, at the arbitrary 
will of a minister, t gre, by other 
means, already teo much exposed tp hig. 


Tereniment, There are many other me 


I have been already - 
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thods, by which a minister may make an 
~ officer suffer besides that of taking his 
commission from him. I have myself, my 
Lords, experienced many inconveniencies 
from my not having had the good fortune, 
while I was in the army, of being in the 
good graces of a minister. Even at the 
treasury, there are methods for stopping 
and retarding the payment of that money 
which is due to an officer, if he happens to 
be out of favour with the chief man at the 
board. Prosecutions and vexatious suits 
ef several kinds may be set up against him. 
Such things, I say, may be done, and, I 
say so, because I know it by experience. 

If our army, my Lords, were properly 
regulated, and both officer and soldier ren- 
dered as independent of ministers as other 
subjects are, I should perhaps find no 
fault with keeping it up, were it more nu- 
merous than it is; but from what I have 
said, it will appear, that, as long as it con- 
tinues under its present regulation, it will 
always be extremely dangerous for any 
officer to incur the displeasure of a minis- 
ter; and as some late precedents may per- 
haps make officers believe, that their com- 
missions depend upon a tenure very diffe- 
rent from what they were formerly thought 
to depend on, therefore, unless some new 
regulations are made, I shall always think 
@numerous Standing Army of the most 
dangerous conscquence to our liberties ; 
for which reason I shall always be for re- 
ducing it as much as possible; and as no 
danger nor inconvenience can ensue from 
the reduction now proposed, I think it 
eught to be agreed to. . 


Lord Bathurst : : 


_My Lords; I was a little surprised to 
hear the least objection made against the 
regularity of. any thing said by the noble 
Jord that spoke last. In my opinion, he 
neither said, nor attempted to say any 
thing but what was extremely proper, 
and ‘what ought to have great weight in 
this debate ; for if any means have been 
lately made use of, for making the officers 
of our army subservient to an administra- 
tion, both in their civil and military capa- 
city, it is-high time for us to return to our 
entient constitution, which never admitted 
ofa Standing Army’s being kept up within 
this kingdom in time of peace. The noble 
jerd has, it is true, come but lately into 
Ghis- House; but he came, my Lords, by a 
very antient title, which makes his case 
very diferent from those who come by a 
new title; fer asthose who come -by pn 
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old title, bave, from their infancy, a pros- 
pect of coming here, they may be supposed 
to have studied our methods of proceeding 
from their infancy; whereas no such sup-. 
position can be made in favour. of those 
who come in by a new title. Accordingly 
the noble lord, ever since he took his 
place, and particularly upon this occasion, 
has shewn us, that he is perfectly ac- 
quainted with our forms and methods of: 
proceeding. He began his discourse, by — 
representing to us the danger of making - 
gentlemen’s commissions in the army serve 
as a handle for subjecting them to the ar- 
bitrary will of a minister. He shewed us 
that this would be the case, if we should 
allow their commissions to be made pre- 
carious ; and if he knew any othermethods 
that might be used, or that had been used,. 
for rendering the officers of our army sub- 
servicnt to an administration; was there — 
any thing more proper, was there any 
thing more necessary, to be laid before us 
on this occasion? My Lords, what he said 
upon this subject was so far from being 
nuproper, that, I think, it highly deserves. 


our consideration: itought to be enquired 


into, before we give our opinion upon 
the present question, or at least before we 
pass the Bill now under our consideration ; 
for if any methods have been, or can be, 
made use of, for making an officer suffer, - 
en account of what he says in this House, 
or on account of his not being in the geod 
graces of a minister, we ought either to. 
disband our whole army, or, in this Bill, 
we ought to make such regulations as may 
prevent such practices for the future. 
After having said thus much with respect 
to order, I must beg leave, my Lords, to 
take notice of some things that fell from a_ 
noble lord who spoke last but one. His 
lordship was pleased to say, that in every 
country there must be a military force kept, 
of some kind or other; that the military 
force kept up, ought to be sufficient for 
defending the people against invasions and 
insurrections ; and that this military force 
must now, in this kingdom, always: consist 
in a Standing mercenary Army, because 
of the disuse of arms and military discipline 
among the rest of our people. I shall. 
grant, my Lords, that every country ought 
to be provided with a military force, of 
some kind or other, sufficient for pfo- 
tecting the country ageinst foreign inva- 
sions, and the government against factieus. 
or seditious insurrections; but 1 am far 
from thinking it necessary to have that . 
military forpe modelled into a mercenary 
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‘Standing Army; and if it were, I am far 
from thinking, that Arfny ‘ought to be so 
modelled, as to be under a ‘slavish subjec- 
tion to the crown, or to any one man in 
the country. | 

Suppose, my. Lords, it were necessary 
for us to keep.a Standing Army always in 
pay: suppose we could contrive no other 
sort of military force, upon which we could 
depend, for preserving us from invasions 
and insurrections ; yet I can see no reason 

- for having that Army under such regula- 
tions, as must keep both officers and sol- 

-diers under a sort of slavish submission to 
the crown, and consequently to him who 
happens to be the favouriteininister at the 
time; which will be the certain conse- 
quence, if it should be once established as 

:a maxim, that officers may be preferred 
and even turned out of their commissions, 
at the arbitrary will of a minister. This 
‘gives a man such an arbitrary power over 
the army, that no society ought to grant 
it even in time of war; for it was this that 
enabled several Roman generals to make 
use. of the armies of their country for 
conquering their country, and at last ena- 
bled Julius Cesar, by the same means, to 
subdue the liberties of his country. But 
to grant such a power in time of peace, is 
not only quite unnecessary, but absolutely 
inconsistent with the liberties of alfree peo- 
ple; for, as that Army must in some mea- 
sure be slaves to the crown, or rather to 
the ministers of the ‘crown; it is not to be 
expected that they will long continue to 
have a regard for the liberties of the peo- 
ple; and if the Army be sufficient for pro- 
tecting the people, they must be sufficient 


for subduing and enslaving the people, as’ 


soon as their superiors shall give them the 
word of command. _ 
- Our liberties and properties, my Lords, 
depend upon the laws of our country, but 
it is by the military force of the country 
nee that those laws can be made effec- 
~ tual; and if ever that military force should 
happen to fall under an absolute depen- 
dence upon those who have a mind to 
_ render our liberties and properties preca- 
rious, our laws will be of no significance. 
Our liberties and properties therefore de- 
pend, at least, as much upon the officers 
of our army, as they can do upon our 
judges. By experience we know how 
precarious our. liberties and properties 
were, whilst our judges depended upon 
the arbitrary will of ministers; can we 
expect they will be secure, as~ long 


_ as the officers of our army. are sub- 


« 
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ject to the same sort of mean and slaviek 


dependence? By the act of-settlament we 


took care to prevent, for the-future, our 
judges from being under any such depen- 
dence, by enacting that their commissions 
should be ‘ quam dtu se bene gesserint,? 
and that their salaries should be establish- 
ed; and if we must for ever hereafter keep 
up a certain number of regular troops, 
which I shall always call a Standing Arthy, 
I think it is absolutely necessary for us to 
make the same regulation with respect to 
the officers of that Army. This, I say, 
my Lords, is absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of our liberties and proper: — 
ties; and, if ever we do make such a rer 
gulation, I hope it will be made in such a 
manner, as to put. it out of the power. of 
our judges to weaken it, by any interpres 
tation they can put upon it; for as they 
have, by their interpretation, rendered 
their own commésions more precarious 
than the law, I am convinced, designed 
them, we can hardly expect they will shew 
a greater regard for the commissions. of 
the officers of our army. os 18 
Whilst the commission of every officer 
of our army, lies at the mercy of an am- 
bitious prince or guilty minister, (and how 
many princes can be said not to be ambi; 
tious, how many ministers can be said te 
be innocent?) I say, my Lords, whilst 
this is the case, we are exposed.to the 
danger of having our liberties and propery 
ties taken from us, not only against Jaw, 
but according to law; for as there arenow, | 
as there always must be a great many offi, 
cers in both Houses of Parliament, we 
can hardly expect that they will all either 
think or vote freely, when they know, 
that the loss of their commissions must be 
the consequence of their thinking, or vot- 
ing, contrary to the sentiments of -the 
prime minister. If this were the case, 1 
believe few of them would make an en; 
quiry about the right or the wrong of any 
uestion; the only enquiry would be, whe- 
er such a lord, or such a member,seemed 
to approve of it; and the prince or. minis, 
ter would always take care to have a pray 
per beacon in each House of Parliament, 
for directing his officers how to:ayoid those 
shoals, upon which their. commissions 
might be ship-wrecked; by which meang 
a ey ene rapacious minister might. ride 
triumphant over. our liberties and praper- 
ties, or an ambitious prince might get,such 
laws passed,as would render both precarious, 
I must, upon this occasion, my Lords, ig 

& particular: manner, secemmend the, case 
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of: our officers to the consideration of the 


reverend bench. None. of.them, I am 
sure, would vote: against; their conscience 
for any consideration ; but, I. hope, they 
will: consider what: difficulties a reverend 
prelate would labour: under, if it were«in 
the power of a minister; to strip him of his 


temporalities,' in case he should, upen any 


occasion, take upon ‘hirh to differ in 
opinion from the minister, asd‘ vote ac- 
cording to his own conscience. Thank 
God!- the prelates of our church are, by 


the law as it now stands, secured agairst. 


being brought under such difficulties; and 
if they were not, I am persuaded they 


would, in such a case, despise every earth-" 


ly consideration; but the officers of our 
army are, and always must be, ‘but lay- 
men; and therefore they can never pre- 
tend to have such a contempt for the vani- 
ties of this world. ey cos 
The antient military force of this king- 
dom, my Lords, consisted in the bravery 
and discipline of our men in general, and 
the officers’ of our armies were such as 
neither depended upon the crown for their 


support, nor for their commands in the 
army: they were. generally such as held’ 


their commands by their tenures, or‘such 
as were cliosen by their :respective coun- 


ties. ‘The chief command only belonged 


to the King, and. even in that, he was al- 
ways obliged to depute some person, who 
was not only a man of’ great-fortune, but 


of a good character in his country: for, 


our armies, in those days, would not have 
submitted to the command of a man, who 
was suspected of being the mere'tool of a 


court. It was by ‘such’ armies that we 


defended’ ourselves against’ foreign inva- 
sions, it was by’ such ‘armies that we 
defended ourselves against court-favourites, 
and thereby preserved ourliberties. What 
we now call our militia, under the com- 
mand of the king’s lieutenants, is*but a 
Jate invention; which ‘was. never: autho 


rized by parlidment til after'the Restora-' 
tion, when every thing, that could: any be 


_ pretended to as a prerogative of the crown, 


was agreed to and confirmed’ by: parlia- 


ment. | . 

Our militia was then, it is true, my 
Lords, ‘put under the absolute direction of 
the crown, but at the same time it was put 


mmder such regulations, as have made it as: 


useless as it 1s harmless; which really 
feéms to have been the design of some of 
those who were the cortrivers of ‘that 
scheme: they seem to have foreseen, that 


the militia they were tlon-about to-estab- 
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|-lish, would be useless, and therefore, the 
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isles of Purbeck and Wight, which are the 
places miost exposed to invasions, were ex- 
cepted out of: the act, and continued upoh 
their ancient footing. Whether the estd- 
blishing our militia in such a manner, as 
to render it useless, was contrived by the 
court, with a design to make Standing 
Armies necessary, or if it was contrived by 
the true lovers of liberty, because they 
could not stem the torrent, which was theh 
so strong, for granting the King an abso- 
lute power over the militia, I shall not pre- 
tend to determine; but this I will pretend 
‘to foretell, that if the whole military force 
we provide for our defence against invd- 
sions and’ ‘insurrections, he put under an 


-absolute subjection to  court-favourites, 


they may for some time defend us against 
invasions and insurrections, but we can- 
not expect that they, who are themselves 
slaves, will defend our liberties against the 
encroachments that may hereafter be made 
upon ‘theth- by ministers and court-fa- 
vourites. ‘For this ‘reason, if a Standing- 
Army be now the only military’force we 
can trust to, and therefore a sort of mili- 
‘tary force which must always hereafter be 
kept subsisting, we ought to make it as in- 
dependent as that military force was, which 
for many ages was the bulwark-of our 
liberties and properties, against domestic 
as well as foreign invaders. a 

- -But I am far from thinking, my Lords, 
that it is necessary for us to keep up 
Standing Army always in pay, or that we 
can contrive no military force, upon which 
we may depend for preserving us from in- 
vasions and insurrections. It is the keep- 
ing up of such an army that has made the, 
disuse of arms, and neglect of military dis- 
cipliné, so general among our people. 
While you keep up such an army, ‘it will 
be the business of courtiers, and of all 
those concerned in the army, to prevent 
the people’s. providing themselves with 
arms, or breeding themselves up to mili- 
tary discipline; whereas, if tg disband _ 
your army, or a great part of it, not only 

our courtiers, but all those gentlemen; who 
are now concerned in the army, will be 
forced to join such measures, as may be 
effectual for encouraging all the men in 
‘the kingdom, or at least all freeholders, 
farmers, and: substantial merchants. and 
tradesmen, to provide themselves with 
arms, and to breed themselves up to mili- 
tary discipline. It is, in my opinion, nét 
at all impossible, to make ft as infamous fér 


-& man te be unprovided with ‘armsyor uae. 
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_ .acquainted with military discipline, as it is 
now for a‘gentleman to. get the character 
of @ notorious coward; nor would this in- 
terrupt or diminish the labour and industry. 
.of any man in the kingdom; ..for.eveh the 
most industrious might make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted :with the use of 
arms, and with military discipline, if: they 
would but spend one half. of that time in 
military discipline, if they would but spend 
one half of that time in military exercises, 
which they now throw away in idle and 


_effeminate, or expensive and.criminal die. 


versions ; and this method of passing away 
our leisure hours, might easily be intro- 
duced even among the vulgar, -if:. our 
courtiers and men in. authority should 
once begin to make this their practice, and 
that practice should be followed, as it cer- 
tainly would, by all the nobility and gentry 
of the kingdom. , 

~«© This custom or fashion, my Lords, might 
be regulated, and even enforced, by pro- 
per laws for that purpose; and by such 
methods.the whole militia of the kmgdom 


might, in a few years, be made as good sol-: 


diers as any regular mercenary troops that 
~ had never been in action; for even a re- 


gular army kept. in continual pay, after a 


,peace of 20 or 30 years standing, are pro- 
perly nothing but a well disciplined mi- 

itia ;. and upon the first rencounter will ge- 
nerally be found inferior to veteran troops, 
‘who have been bred to action, and enured 
to danger ; but it has always been found, 
_ . that, after a little experience, a well disci- 

- plined militia become more resolute and 
obstinate than mercenary troops, and for 
. this reason they have always at last come 
_off conquerors, as appears from the histo- 
_riés of all wars that have been carried on 
‘between militias on one side, and merce- 
“Mary troops on the other. The Grecians 
carried on their wars against Persia, by 
-means of their militia ; and at last beat the 
numerous mercenary armies, and subdued 
the vast empire of Persia: the Romans 
carried on their wars against Carthage, by 
means of their militia; and at.last beat the 
-mercenary armies of Carthage, and de- 
’ stroyed that rich and populous city. But 
' when the Romans, in as to: support the 
- arbitrary power of their emperors,.began 
_to put their whole trust in mercenary. ar- 
“mies, their. military glory soon began to 
decline ; and at last the Goths and Vandals 
and other Northern ‘nations, by means’ of 
. their militia, drove before them the mer- 
.Cenary armies of Rome, and. made that 
proud city submit to the yoke, ‘which she 
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had, in. former times, by the same means, 
put upon a great part of the world... 


From. hence I must conclude, my Lords, 
that ifever themilitia of onecountry. proves 
inferior to the regular mercenary troops of 
another, it must proceed from some.-ne; 
glect of military discipline and exercises in 
the former, and. not:from the nature, of 
things, It is to a neglect of this kind, 
that.we ought chiefly to. impute the great 
success Hannibal at first met with in Italy.; 
for the best Roman historian takes notice, 
that their affairs were never in.a more sloth; 
ful and effeminate condition, thanthey were 
at the beginning of the second Punic war ; 
and to the same sort.of neglect we ought 
to'impute the superiority, which regulay 
mercenary troops are now found. to have 
over the militia of every country in Eu- 
rope; because, in all countries, where rer 
gular troops are kept in continual pay, the 
people will neglect to breed themselves up 
to arms and military discipline; and the 
government, especially if it bea monarchy, 
will industriously propagate that neglect. 
Therefore, the neglect of military . disci- 


pline among our people, in this country, is. 


so far from being an argument for keeping 
up our army, that it is a strong argument 
for disbanding it, and for.our applying oug- 
selves seriously towards reviving that wax- 
like spirit among our people in general, 
which was in former ages not.enly our de- 
fence but our glory.. How this is. to be 
done, I shall not now pretend to.-deter- 
mine ; but several methods might be con- 
trived for this purpose.... We had formerly 
a Court of Chivalry, which as the learned 


Coke observes, had.cognisaice of all mat- 


ters relating toarms or war. Ido notknow 
but that the reviving of that court, and 


‘putting it under proper regulations, might 
contribute to the reviving of that martial 


spirit, which formerly prevailed among .our 
people in general:. or instead of the Bill 
now before us, which regards. only. our 
standing army, we might haye.some_ sort 


of ‘martial law to. take place at.certam 


times,.or upon certain occasions, and. at 
those times, or upon.those occasions, to 


comprehend all the men in the kingdom 
‘fit to bear arms. . These, or some. such 
regulations, might. in a short time make our 
-anilitia as good as regular.troops;..but.with- 
out example, no.laws or regulations ¢an 
‘ever be effe 

“will never. set am example, as long.as they 


ctual; and those .in authority 


have: such an army as we have at. present 


-to trust to. eR ee Meer pee el OM ey 
_ fall the men im the- kingdoni, or .the 
‘Z Ming og oe ee 3. tetatGenegs feP UP 
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Breatest part of those who: are fit for ser- | 


vice; were a8 well disciplined, or but near 
as well disciplined and as well provided 
with ‘arms, as our regular troops now are, 
it must'be granted, my Lords, that such a 
Kind of military fotce would be a betterse- 
‘Curity against invasions and insurrections, 
as long as our government preserved the 
_ affections of the people, than any regular 
‘army we can-keep up; ‘and the assistance 
of our militia would then be as effectual 


for enabling the civil magistrate to execute | 


any laws that ought to be made, as the as- 
sistance of regular troops can be supposed 
to be. For, even with respect to regular 
troops, if their commanding officer should 
- order them to do what was disagreeable to 
a great majority of them, it would proba- 
bly occasion a mutiny ; the only difference 
‘therefore ts, that where laws are to be exe- 
‘cuted by the militia, the government 
‘faust take care to enact no laws, but such 
-as' ate agreeable to the majority of the 
‘people’; but where the laws are tobe exe- 
‘cuted by a regular mercenary army, and 
‘the people rendered effeminate and dis- 


-atmed, for that purpose, the government. 


‘has no occasion to consider the inclinations 
‘of the people, they consult only the incli- 
"nations of their army. It is a strange 
‘doctrine in a free country, my Lords, to 
“say, that because some laws have been 
‘ehacted, or some things have been done, 
“that‘are disagreeable to the people, there- 
‘fore a numerous Standing Army ought to 
‘be kept up, in order to compel the people 
—‘to-submit. This-is a doctrine, my Lords, 
“I shall never approve of: even as to the 
‘drinking of gin, if it could be no way pre- 
‘vented but by a Standing Army, I should 
‘be for leaving the people in possession of 
‘that darling liquor, rather than attempt to 
“bereave them of it by such means; for in 
‘that: case, an army that could take gin 
‘from them, could likewise, and probably 
}would, take their liberties from them also. 
‘But this is farfrom being the case: take 
*but proper methods, and every man in the 
“kingdom will assist you.in preventing the 
‘moderate use of that, or any other sort of 
‘pernfcious liquor:: ‘The morals:and habits 
sofa people, my Lords, areto be corrected by 
- wholesome ‘advice and good example, not 
“BY severe precepts and rigotaqus punish- 
*ments,:- Let the better ‘sort refrain from 
‘the immoderate use of: spirituous. liquors, 
‘amt ithe meaher ‘sort soon: will. . But, I 

am afraid you have taken the contrary 
“methods: :you.seem to indulge the rich in 
excess, while you. punish the poor for the 


cates for a Standing Army. 
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most moderate use; ‘like some. Romish 
priests; who sell indulgences for the high- 


est crimes to those that‘can purchase them, 


but damn the poor for. the most -venial of- 


fences.» 


‘Tf-any laws ‘have been made, my Lords, 
which, by experience, we find, cannot be 
executed, without the assistance of a nus 
merous Standing. Army, they must be al- 
tered, and other metheds taken for accom- 
plishing that, for which they were mtended. 
Do not let us make the people slaves, ‘in 
order to make them sober: do not let us 
ruin the people, for the sake of compelling 
them ‘to pay their taxes, or ta. pay. the 
turnpike-duties, which in some places, I 
believe, are more necessary for the sup- 
port of luxury, than for the convenience 
of the poor. ‘The keeping up of a Stand+ 
ing Army in time of peace is not only,ex- 
pensive, but has always been deemed in- 
consistent with liberty, and of the most 
dangerous consequence with respect to out 
present establishment. Mr. Trenchard, 
who, I believe, understood the. nature. of 
government in general, and of our ‘consti- 


tution in particular, as well as any gentle- 
‘man ever did, has left it as his opinion, 


“ That the most likely way of restoring 
the Pretender, is maintaining a Standing 
Army to keep him out.”? And even that 
great man, lord Somers, who is supposed 
to have wrote against Mr. Trenchard upon © 
that occasion, and who was, in king Wij- 
liam’s time, one of the chief advocates for 


a Standing Army, declares, ‘“‘ That any 


man who would pretend to give a jealousy 
of the nation to the King, and suggest 
that he could not be safe among them, 
without he were environed with guards and. 
Faia ought to be abhorred by everytrue 
Englishman, by every man who loves li- 
berty and his country.” ee 
From hence, my Lords, we may judge, 


what that noble lord, were he now alive, 


would think of some of our present advo- 
I am per~- 
suaded he would think they had a greater 
concern for something else, than they had, 
either for the liberties of their country, or 
for the preservation of our present estab- 
lishment; for, if he were now alive, lam — 
convinced, he would be now as much 
against keeping up a Standing aie in 
time of peace, as he was for it in king 
William’s time ; because, there were then 
many argumients for it, which do. not now 


‘subsist. Our.army was then composed of 
:men who had all..of them ventured their 


lives, and many of them lost their blood, 
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jn the service of their country, so that we 
were in some measure obliged in gratitude 
to provide for them. There was then an 
ambitious and warlike prince upon the 
throne of France, one who openly pro- 
tected and supported the Pretender to our 
crown, and one who had often shewn, that 
erp his treaties nor promises were to 
e depended on. The peace of Euro 

then visibly, and I may say certainly, de 
pended upon the life of a prince, I mean 
the king of Spain, who was, at that time, 
both old and infirm. And there was then 
a most numerous and aapdile party of 
professed Jacobites in the island. 

, To all which, my Lordg, let me add, 
that we are now above thirty millions in 
debt more than we were at that time, which 
aught to make us more cautious of sub- 
jecting the nation to any.needless expence, 
than we had reason to be at that time ; and, 
if we have the least regard for the inclina- 
tions or satisfaction of the people, we 
ought to be more sanguine against keep- 
ing up.a Standing Army by consent of 
parliament, than any man had reason to be, 
when this custom was first introduced. 
Some laws or regulations may, at first, ap- 
pear harsh to the. people; but if, they be 
either necessary or convenient, the people 
will, at last, perceive. that necessity.. or 
convenience, and will then become fond.of 
them. In king William’s time,.some gen- 
tlemen might have supposed, that this 
would have been the case, with respect to 
the parliamentary sort of army,.which was 
then proposed to be kept up; but no such 
thing can now be supposed ; for,. after an 
experience of forty years, the peeple, we 
find, are as much averse to the fecpint up 
of such an army, .as they were at the be- 


ginning ; and an experience of forty years, 


is, I think, sufficient for. convincing us, 
that the people will never become fond of 
keeping up a Standing Army in time of 
eace: they. may be forced to submit to 
it; but that force will render them gene- 
rally dissatisfied, and at last disaffected, 
which will render the security of our pre- 
.sent establishment inconsistent with the 
security of our liberties or constitation ; 
_ for, no nation.can be said to be free, after 
a Standing Army has become necessary 
for keeping the people in subjection. 
.. The noble lord was pleased to say, my 
Lords, that no army could be called a 
Standing Army, but an army kept up by 
a standing law, If this. ‘were the,, case, 
there never was, 1 believe, a Standing 
Army in the world; I am sure there js no. 


x 


- pertigs, 
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such army now in Europe; but, every one 
knows, that a certain body of men regu- 
larly disciplined, and kept in eye time 
of peace as well as war, has always been 
called a Standing Army. There is a very 
remarkable difference between a standing 
law and a Standing Army. A standing 
law, though it was at first made perpetual, 
though it should be observed for ages to- 
ether, yet it cannot say to the legislature, 
You shall not repeal me; but an army, 
though it was never designed to be at fare 
tual, though it has been kept up but a 
small number of years, maysay:to us, You 
shall not disband me ; if you attempt to do 
so, I’ll turn you out of doors.. We know 
this by experience ;- and that experience 
may convince us, that an annual, _parlia- 
mentary check, such as it is pretended we 
now have, would be of very little signifi- 
cation against an army sufficient, and that 
army provided with a general resolved, to 
make the parliament do whatever he had 
amind. . Oliver Cromwell, and the arm 
under his command, were faithful to that 
parliament which established them, as long 
as the parliament did nothing to. displease 
them; but. as soon as the parliament. bé~ 
.gan to think of:disbanding them, they: #mn- 
mediately, and without any. garbling, re- 
belled against the parliament, and at lagt 
,turned it.out of doors. And with.a part 
of the same army, we may.remember, that 


_general Monk, in a few months, and with 


but very little garbling, dissolved the 
Rump Parliament, by whose authority he 
at. first pretended to act, and restored king 
Charles2, | Dy 
From these examples we may conclude, 
my Lords, that it would be no very dif 
cult matter for an ambitious and. artfyl 
‘shane with such a numerous army.as we 
ave at present, to overturn our constitu: 
tion, by means of his army, before the pans 
liament could interpose that annual check, 
in which we are now taught to place se 
great a confidence ; and I must observe, 
that we are in greater danger from an am= 
bitious prince. or general at the head of an 
army of our own subjects, than we can be 
in from an invasion; for such an army, let 
their designs be never so bad, wil aleag 
have a great.many friends amongst, and 
will meet ‘ea great arpa from, ous 
own people; whereas: if a foreign arm 
should ee us,.or be Brought: in with 
a design to subdue us, our people woukl 
join to a man.agajnst such invaders; and 


.while sg ea their liberties. and. pro- 


Y¥ would certainly Aght with 
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great obstinacy ard resolution, in defeneé 


of those liberties and properties. But if 
we should be long saddled with a -numer- 
ous Standing Army, and the people con- 
tinually dragooned into submission, b 

means of that army, they will, at last, lc a 
upon themselves as slaves; and in_ that 


case, it may be easy for an invading enemy 


to conquer'us; for, as the people will then 
consider, that they have neither liberty 
nor property to lose, they will think of 
nothing but of preserving their lives by 
submitting to the enemy; nay, they will 
probably expect an advantage from any 
change of circumstances,. at least, they 
will think they have got an opportunity 
for revenging themselves upon their former 
oppressots ; and therefore, instead of op- 
posing, they will join the invader. 

When there are so many, and so great 
dangers to be apprehended from keeping 
up a Standing Army in time of peace, I 
must think the noble lord made a very 
‘wrong application of the quotation hemade 
from a celebrated Roman author; for, in 
my opinion, my Lords, it is applicable 
nly to ministers and their favourites: if 
they are the only persons that fear nothing 
from a Standing Army, I am sure, this 
sHouse and .the whole nation, have the 
greater: reason to fear. But now, my 


‘Lords, suppose there: were no danger to- 


ibe apprehended from keeping up a numer- 
ous Standing Army, and suppose we could 
contrive no other sort of military force, 
upon which we could depend for our de- 
fence against invasions or insurrections ; 
yet it must be granted, that, for the sake 
.of the expence, no greater army ought to 
be kept up than what is necessary ; there- 
fore we ought to agree to the reduction 
proposed ; for, surely, an army of 12,000 
men is now as sufficient for defending us 
both against invasions and insurrections, 
@s an army cf 7,000 was at the-endof king 
William’s reign; which was.the number 
the army was then reduced to in England ; 
and if to that number we add the regular 
‘troops then kept up in Scotland, the 
-whele amounted not to 10,000 men ;_ yet, 
notwithstanding the ticklish state of affairs 


in Europe at that time, this number was. 


found so sufficient for protecting the whole 
island, that-mo invasion or insurrection was 
dien so much as attempted.) 

This. shews how great a mistake it is to 


‘affirm, that every reduction of our army 


.kas been followed by an intended invasion 
er insurrection.” My Lords, this is so far 


ftom being the case, that every invasion 


on the [eductivn ofthe Army. 


-but other councils prevailed; we 
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and insurreetion -we have lately had, or 
been threatened with, evidently appears 
to have been the effect of some discon- 
tents, that had been raised among our 
people, and those have always been occa- 
sioned by some extraordinary, though - 
perhaps ‘necessary measures, that were 
taken by our government. ‘The designed 
invasion from Dunkirk in the year 1708 

proceeded from the discontents that had 
been raised in Scotland, by the Union, 
which was, the -year before, concluded be- 
tween the two nations. The insurrection 
in 1715, proceeded from the discohtents 
that had been raised, by some measures 
that were taken upon his late Majesty’s 
accession ; for, 1 am fully eaniced: that, 
if the advice of a noble lord had been 
taken, who died soon after, and who was 
well known to have been a sincere and a 
true friend to the illustrious family now 
upon our throne: I say, if his advice had 
been taken ifhealing measures had been pur- 
sued, and former animosities forgot, upon 
his late Majesty’s accession, | am con- 
vinced, no such thing as an insurrectiog 
would have been so much as attempted; 
Ow 
who were the authors of those councils ; 
they were certainly the most just and the 
most necessary, but they raised such dis- 
contents as_made it easy for seditious men 
to spirit some of our people up to rebel- - 
lion. ‘The designed invasion from Spain 
in 1718, proceeded from the discontents 


that were then still reigning among our. 


people: and the plot, or designed insur- 
rection, in the year 1721, proceeded from 
the discontents that had been occasioned 
by the misfortunes and mismanagements in 
the execution of the South Sea scheme, in 
the year 1720. “ 

Thus it appears, my Lords, that every 
invasion and insurrection we have latel: 
been threatened with, proceeded from the 
discontents, that had been raised among 
the people ; and if the keeping up of a. 
greater number of regular forces, than is 
apparently necessary, may raise discon- 
tents among the people, as, J think, ‘it ne- 
cessarily must, we may conclude, that, 
with respect to invasions or insurrections, 


instead of being an antidote, it will always 
| be a provocative. 


Now, as an army of - 
7,000, or, if you please 10,000, men, hag 
by experience appeared to be sufficient far 
preventing invasions and insurrections, at 
a time we were in as great danger as 
we can ever be supposed to be in, unless 
when they are actually threatened, and 


_ yvecessa 
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preparations making for “that purpose, 


every impartial man must conclude, that 
‘an army of 18,000 is a much greater num- 
ber than is necessary at present ; every 
man that judges so, must.of course become 
discontented ; and therefore, not only for 


the sake of the expence, but even for 


the sake of our future security, against 
being threatened with gny invasion or.in- 
surrection, we ought to make, at least, 
the reduction proposed. — ae 
~ I am, indeed, of opinion, my Lords, 
that 12,000.is rather too great a number. 


Even sach a number may be of dangerous - 


consequence to our liberties, if ever we 
should happen to have an ambitious and 
artful ae upon our throne. Nay, if 
our militia were properly regulated and 
disciplined, I should be against keeping 
up half the number ; for general Monk, 
with less than half the number, overturned 
the government then established, and re- 
_ stored king Charles II. and in that king’s 
reign, some people we know, were of opi- 
nion, that less than half the number would 
be ‘sufficient for establishing arbitrary 


power, as appears from a famous scheme, 


ridling the power of parliament, for load- 
ing the nation with excises, and for doing 
a great many other fine things, mentioned 


at large in that scheme. But, my Lords, to 


make too great a reduction at once, 
might be attended with many inconve- 
niences, and per with danger ; there- 
fore, I think, the noble lord was right in 
his motion; I thmk a reduction of 6,000 is 
. the gréatest we ought to make at once ; 
but it is not from thence to be inferred, 


‘that he, or any onethat has seconded hismo- | 
tion; is of opinion, that no farther reduc- — 


tion ofight ever to be made; for I do not 
think our constitution and liberties will 
ever be absolutely safe, until we return to 
our ancient method, .of making military 
exercises the diversion and amusement of 
all ranks of men, and of making it ‘the 
custom or fashion for all our laymen at 
least, to breed themselves -up to arms and 
military discipline ; and if we can accom- 
plish this, I believe, it willbe granted, we 
would then have no occasion for a Standing 
Army, ‘or for keeping'a greater number 
of regular troops in continual pay, than was 
for the grandeur and personal 
. safety. of our king and royal family. 


_ The Lord Chancellor said : ee 
, My. Lords; In this debate, I think, it 


has been granted on all sides, that when 


privately, it is said, offered to him, for 


‘ceed: from~ measures: that: were propos 
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| there are great discontents among thé 


eople, we are exposed to the danget 


both of invasions and insurrections; ‘and. it 
has likewise been granted, that there aré 


at present great discontents among the 
people ofthis nation ; therefore it must, 1 
think, be granted, that we are now if 


great danger, not only of insurrections, but 


of invasions ; and no lord who has spoke ‘itt 
this debate, has pretended to say, that ‘we 
ought not to keep up an army, or that’ we 
ought tg reduce our army, when we are 
in real and immediate danger. But,’ say 
some lords, ‘all the discontents we now 


‘complain of, proceed from your keeping 


up such an army : Disband but your army, 
say they, or a great part of it, and- the 


‘people will be satisfied. This, in my opi- 


nion, my Lords, would be like a man’s 
throwing away his arms, in order to be 
reconciled with his enemy ; which, I am 
sure, no man of courage or prudence 
would do: If a man has any true courave,. 
or common prudence, he will first endea- 
vour at a reconcilement ; and when he is 
well assured, that his enemy is sin¢erely 
reconciled with him, he will then lay aside 
his arms, because he cannot have an im- 
mediate use for them. te ee HRA 
_ My Lords, if-we are certain, that all 
our present discontents: proceeded frorh 
our keeping up’ an‘army, and ‘that ‘all 
those that now appear disconterited, would 
be satisfied, and would be sincerély reé 
conciled with, and obedient to, our po= 
vernment for the future, } should readily 


‘agree to the reduction proposed:: But the | | 


contrary, I think, is manifest. « It is not 
from our keeping up an army that owt 
present discontents proceed : It isnot with 


our government only,. but with ‘our whole 


legislature, that the meaner sért of people 
appear dissatisfied. The greatest discori- 


{| tents that have appeared, the ‘mest fre 


quent riots that have happened, .havé 
been occasioned by an. act of the: whole 
legislature, and one of the best atts that 


‘was ever made, one: of the ‘iest: necessa- 


sary for preserving both the “health ‘and 
morals of the people. ‘’Our’ discontenits 
and riots occasioned by thé ‘ereeting 


‘of turnpikesare of the- same ‘nature? 


They do not proceed: from any measureg 
taken by the government ‘orffy 5 but: -from 
measures that have been approved ‘of -by 
the whole legislature. . In both' these case’, 
the discontents and: fiots that happened, 
or: may happen, must’be allowed ae 
by those, ‘who could have nothing in view 
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but the happiness and convenience of the 
people ; .and- what: they proposed have 
met with the approbation, not only of our 
legislature, but of all the better sort of 
people in the kingdom ; It is only among 
the very dregs of our. people, that these 
discontents, and this spirit of mobbing and 
rioting prevail: -and, if you allow the 
dregs of your people to prescribe to, or 
controul the legislative authority of. the 
kingdom, in opposition to what is ap- 
proved of by all. those of a superior rank, 
not only. our present establishment, but 
government itself must be at. an end: 
Anarchy and confusion must ensue, and 
from. that. anarchy, as has been once 
our fate already, one of the worst sort of 
tyrannies will certainly spring up. 
. Thus, I think, my Lords, I have shewn, 
that the dissatisfaction that now prevails 
chiefly among our meaner sort of people, 
does not proceed from .our keeping up a 
numerous Army ;. and none of those dis- 
contents which proceed from disaffection, 
disappointment, malice, envy, or resent- 
ment, can, with the least shadow.of justice, 
be attributed to our keeping any number 
of regular troops in pay. These discon- 
tents, it is true, may all of them be 
heightened by the army we keep up at 
gece :_ but how are they sancinimauar | 
Lords?..The disaffected are. angry wi 
our Army; because, by. means of our 
Army, our government is enabled to pre- 
vent its being in their power to overturn 
our religion and constitution, by introduc- 
jng Popery and slavery. . The seditious 
are angry.with the Army, because, by 
means. of the Army, our government is 
enabled to prevent its being in their power, 
to spread war, bloodshed, and desolation, 
aver the.face of their country; and the 
loose and abandoned are angry with our 
Army, because, by means. of our Army, 
our government is enabled to prevent its 
‘being in their power, ta. come easily at those 
pernicious liquors, which give a new spring 
to all: their. vicious: appetites, and which 
make it easy for them to draw multitudes 
into the same lewd and debauched course 
of life.. .If our Army, or a great part of 
it, :were disbanded, can we expect that 
either: of these sorts of discontented peo- 
ple, would be sincerely .reconciled to the 
present establishment and laws of their 
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signs. they would probably join.together, - 
as the teumeirats dia at. Rome, tendo, 
vouring to destroy.every man of religion 
or virtue in the country ;. and what migh. 
be the consequence, I dread to think on. . 
. I shall never therefore, my Lords, be for 


| disbanding or reducing our Army, as long 
“as thig spirit of disaffection, sedition, and 


dissoluteness, prevails among our le. 
It is this spirit hist makes the keeping wp 
of our Army necessary. It is this spirit 
that now makes a greater Army necessary 
than in king William’s reign; for though, 
there was then perhaps as much disaffec- 
tion as at present, there was little or no 
spirit of sedition among any, and much 
less was there a spirit of dissoluteness and 
immorality among themeaner sort of people. 
We had then nothing to guard against but 
the attempts of the Jacobites ; and though 
there was a greater number of open, pro- 
fessed Jacobites than now, yet their at- 
tempts were less dangerous, because they 
avowed their principles; whereas; many’ 
of our modern Jacobites have learned to 
disguise themselves, by assuming the. cha, 
racter of lovers of liberty, and admirers. of 
our antient constitution. . They then made 
their attacks openly, but now they ap- 
proach by the sap, or endeavour to cord 
rupt the garrison; which is one reason for 
shewing, that we now stand in need ofa 
greater body of well disciplined troops, to 
defend us against the attempts, even of the 
Jacobites, than we did in king William’s 
time. But there is another, my Lords, 
which, with me, is still of more weight :. in 
king William’s time, the violences and op- 
pressions of tlie late king James’s reign 
were fresh in every man’s memory; the 
danger to which our religion, our liber- 
ties, and our properties, had been exposed, 
was what every man then. knew by his 
own experience. These things are now 
generally known by hear-say only; and 
therefore, we cannot expect that our. peo- 
ple would now be so unanimous, or so 
zealous, in opposing the attempts of the 
Jacobites, as they would have been in king 
William’s time. Besides, the late king 
James was then alive; and therefore na 
attempts could be made, but in favour of 


} the.very man who had oppressed us; and 


who, by his. blind bigotry, had brought 
us.to the brink of destruction; whereas 


country? .Can we-expect that either of | now the person is changed, and from a 


them would.become quiet and peaceable 
subjects? No, my Lords: they would all 
think they had got an opportunity. for ac- 
canppliehing them respective favourite. de- 


~~ 


new person, the thoughtless part of our. 
people may be deluded into the expecta- 
tion of a new sort of conduct. |For this 
Treason, we cannet now expect that any. 
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but thé prodent ard thoughitfil, wilt be 
wnanimous and zealous against ail such 
attempts; and they may be overpowered, 
if they ate not supported by @ safficient 
regular Army. a | 
_' But, suppose, my Lords, we had no- 
thing to fear from any party amongst our- 
selves, or from any discontents nuw-sub- 
sisting: ne our own people, yet, I 
should: be far from thinking the present a 
proper time for reducing our Army. We 
are not now, it is true, in actual war with 
any potentate in Europe; but there is, I 
think, some reason to suspect we are upon 
. the brink of it. As I am one of those who 
. havea good opinion of the wisdom of our 
_ present adminrstration, I believe they will 
avoid a war, if possible; because it is 
‘ against the interest of this nation to make 
“eonquests, and therefore, against our inté- 
rest to enter into a war, if it can be avoid- 
-ed with honour ; but, the behaviour of the 
Spaniards towards us has of late been of 
‘auch a nature, that we must insist. upon 
 sétisfection ; and though the court of Spain 
has not yet denied it, yet we know, that a 
prope: satisfaction is hard to be obtained 
‘fom any nation; and considering the na- 
tural haughtiness of the Spaniards, I be- 
‘lieve, it will be found to be as hard to ob- 
tain a proper satisfaction from that nation 
a@6from any other; therefore, though we 
‘Krave stili hopes of being able to obtain 
redress in a peaceable way, I think it would 
be wrong in usto divest ourselves of those, 
or any of ‘those means, which are neces- 
sary for obtaining it by force of arms. 
This, E think, would be our case, should 
we agree to the reduction proposed; for 
we could not then, in my opinion, spare to 
séad one man of our regular troops out of 
the kingdom; and I believe, every: one 
will grant, that, in’ case ofa war with 
Spain, it would be absolutely necessary to 
send some land-forces along with any 
squadron sent to infest their coasts. 
Without such a Jand-force our navy could 
not do them great. prejudice ; and there- 


fere, the sending such a land-force wauld- 


be'the only effectual way we could take 
for procuring a speedy compliance with 
our’ just demands. <A reduction of our 
. Army would therefore be a vast disadvan- 
tage to us, in case our present differences 
with Spain should, at last, come to an 
open rupture; and if it be our interest to 
ebtain redress without coming to an open 
rupture, as 1 think it is, it 1s rather our 
business to augment than diminish our 
regular troops; for the court of Spain will 


a 


under the same regulations. 
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certainly be the more pliable, the more 
they are-convinced ‘of our being in a. ret 
diness to revenge the injuries we have nvet 
with. | : fee 

As to the regulations our Army is now 
under, I-do not see, my Lords, what relg- 


-titon they can have to the present question ; 


and therefore, I do not think it necessary, 
to take mach notice of what has been. said 
upon that subject. Only I must observe 
that ever since we have had any such thing 
as a regular Army, it has always been 
Under these 
regulations, it has procured us security at 
home and glory abroad; and hitherto we 
have not found the least inconvenience 
from any of these regulations; which aré 
circumstance that cannot, I think, afford 
so much as one good argument for a 
change; but, on the contrary, furnish us 
with one of the best arguments that can be 
made use of against admitting any change. 
The officers commissions must always be, 
in my opinion, at the King’s absolute dis- 
posal; for it is necessary both for the sup~ 

rt of our government, and for preserv- 
ing regularity and discipline in the Army, 
to give the King a greater powcr over thé 
officers of our Army than he has over our 
judges or¢lergy. There are many. little 
pieces of oppression and injustice,, which 
officers and soldiers might. be guilty, of, in 
their quarters and otherwise, which it is 
impossible to punish or provide against, 
by any human laws, civil or military. 
There are many little pieces of neglect or 
misbehaviour in duty, which it is impos 
sible to prevent by any law, or to punisf 
even by a court-martial. . There is no way 
of: tying officers down to that behaviour, 
diligence, and-regularity, which is neces- 
sary, both for the quiet of the people, and 
the perfection of military discipline, but 
by making the preservation of their.com- 
missions, as wee their preferment in the 
Army, depend upon the whole. tenor af 
their conduct and behaviour ; and there js 
no way of doing this, but by leaving it er 
tirely in the King’s power to determine, 
by the advice of his generals and superior 
officers, what -gentlemen deserve to be 
preferred, and what officers ought to be 
cashiered. bf te, pee 

I am fully convinced, my Lords, that 
the giving our officers a legal title to their 
commissions during life, or even establish- 


ing it as arule, that no officer could be 


turned out of his commission but by. A 

court-martial, would be the cause of great 

oppression apon the: people, and would 
7 gle Bee a 


; : 


e 
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arr end to all regilarity ard discipline 
in the army; and I cannet but admire, 
that those who, for some years, have pre- 
tended to think an annual army so dan- 
geroas to the liberties of the people, should. 
ever be for ‘establishing an army for life, 
‘which would probably be the case if the 
‘commissions of our officers were all de- 
‘clared by law to be for life. I shail rea- 
dily grant that this would take off 'a great 
deal of their dependence upon the crown, 
‘and miglit, perhaps, make it more difficult 
for a-minister to have any undue influ- 
ence, either in Parliament or at elections ; 
but it would, I am afraid, render our 
Army so mutinous, and would make it so 
‘ difficult and tedious to get any officer dis- 
-missed, that the Army would, I believe, in 
“a Short time, begin to prescribe laws both 
‘to the crown, and to the Parliament. 

I must beg pardon, my Lords, for hav- 
ing said so much upon. that subject, which 
I think, no way relates to the question 

‘now before us. The only question now 
‘ander our consideration. is, whether we 
onght'to reduce our Army from 18,000 
-t08'12,000 men. Upon this question, as 
‘well as in all other affairs that come before 
iis, every member ought to determine 
‘from his own knowledge, and by his own 
‘judgment; and, as most of the members 
‘now present, were last session of Parlia- 
‘ment of opinion, that 18,000 men were 
-hecessary for our defence last year, I hope 
‘they will, in this session of Parliament, be 
“uf the same opinion, with respect to the 
“énsuing year; for, I can see no pretence 
‘for thinking our danger from invasions or 
4nsurrections less than it was last year; 
-and as we have kept. up the same number 
‘for several years past, without being sen- 
“stble of the least inconvenience, as we 
“have all along eajoyed, by that means, a 
perfect tranquillity, I-cannot be for giving 
up a security, which, by experience we 
‘Have found'to be certain, on account of 
amy pretended danger, which as yet can 
be caHed nothing but imaginary. 
The question was then put upon the 
‘motion, ' and carried in the negative. 
Contents 33. Not Contents 99. 

PROCEEDINGS IN THE ComMONS ON 
‘we PerimtoNs RELATING TO THE 
‘Spaxish Deprepations.*] March 3. 


~” #5 Hitherto the minister had maintained the 
‘griind ‘system of poticy, which he had laid 
dowh 2§ necessary: for paul eons the pro- 
testatit ewocession; gnd for tle maintenance 
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on the Reduction of the Army. 
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Mr.- Alderman Perry presented to the 
House, a Petition of divers merchants, and 
planters, and others, trading to, and in- 
terested in the British Plantations in Ame- 
rica, on behalf of themselves and many 


-others, setting forth, ‘‘ That application 


internat tranquillity, which he justly viewed as 


_paramount to all other considerations ; and it 


may be confidently asserted, without the impu- 


‘tation of partiality, that to his firmness and ad- 


dress, Great Britain was solely indebted for a 


-longer period of peace, than had been expe- 


rienced since the Revolution. The advantages 
which resulted from this system were incal- 


culable. But the nation was sated with so great 
a blessing; and. the time arrived, when the’ 


violence of party, the clamour of merchanis, 


the dreams of heroic grandeur, and the horror 
of national degradation, overcame the repug- 


nance of the minister, and plunged Eugland 
into war. . ; | 
‘‘ In consequence of having first discovered 


the new world, and by virtue of an investitare 
from Pope Alexander the 6th to Ferdivand the 


Catholic, Spain assumed an exclusive right te 
all the continent of America. The other na- 
tions of Earope, however, did not acquiesce ia 
this chimerical claim, and Portugal, in parti- 
cular, made a settlement in the Brasils, which 
the Spaniards could not pievent. But whey 
Philip the 2nd acquired possession of Portugal, 
Brasil fell under his dominion. Having thug 


obtained possession of the only colony in Ame- 


rica which had at that time been occupied by 
another power, he maintained «with geuater 
weight bis exclusive right; aad so forasdeble 
was his naval force, that all attempts made by 
the English, in the reign of Elizabeth, to settle 
and trade in South America, were rendered in- 
effectual. When -the naval power of Spaia 
declined, by the defeat of the Armada, and 
when the vast fabric of her empire began te 
moulder away under the feeble successors of 
Phihp the 2nd; the Dutch, French, and Ka- 
glish formed settlements on the contivent aad 
isleads of America. But long after the English 
had made permangat establishments in Ame- 
rica, Spain did aot renouace her original title, 
and even ig times of peace, hostilities seldom 
ceased in the West Indies. | ae 
‘* At leogth, in 1667, a treaty was cone 
claded between England and Speia, which, 
thougl: loosely worded, was a tacit ackaow- 
ledgment of the British posscssions in Aree- 
rica. of 
. “This treaty, the eighth article alone -ex- 


cepted, related solely to Earope, but was after, - 


wards wrested by the partisans of the Spanish 


war, as relating no less to America. It albowed: 


freedom of navigation and commerce, m all 
places where. commerce was before carried on; 
asd is principally remarkable fur permitting 
the liberty of searching merghant ships, 
sailing near the ports and in the segs belonging 

the reapective countnies, and ef conGscating 
[2 07 7" 
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was made to this House, in the year 1728, 
‘against the many unjust seizures and de-: 
‘predations, that had, for several years pre-. 
‘ceding, been committed by the Spaniards; 
in. America upon his Majesty’s subjects, : 
whilst they were carrying on their fair: 


contraband goods, which expression alluded to’ 
arms or ammunition, and was principally in-. 


tended to prevent the English ships from sup- ‘|' : 
which then subsiste 


_ plying the states of Barbary with military: 
' stores. But ‘as the treaty was confirmed and: 
_ veferved. to hy all subsequent contracts, it gave: 
occasion to the searching of ships, by the Spa- : 
-pish guarda costas in the American seas; an 
‘article which afterwards occasioned the violent. 
.dispytes on both sides, that finally terminated: 
in the Spanish war. This compact, was intro-, 
ductory to a more explicit treaty in 1670, which. 
‘seems to have been the first by which Spain 
formally. acknowledged the right of any other 
sation. to part of the new world.- ~~ 
. , © The treaty of 1670 solely relates to Atne- 
‘Tica; and besides confirming to the English,’ 
the right of sovereign dominion of all lands in. 
“the West Indies, then possessed by them, re- 
_gulates, in the most specific terms, the mode of 
-antercourse in that quarter, The ninth article. 
forbids the respective subjects of each nation’ 
from sailing or trading with the colonies or’ 
“dominions of the other in the West Indies, yet 
permits such navigation and commerce to be 
exercised -according to a licence, granted by 
either sovereign. _ aia, . 
_¢ “The letter and spirit of this treaty were at 
- direct variance with each other; the letter 
_ prohibited and the spirit encouraged a mutual 
_trade between the two nations.. For although. 
the express terms prohibited all eommerce 
_ with the Spanish ports in the West Indies, yet 
'. @ great facility was given to the mutual inter- 
_course, by the formal permission, that English 
Ships should be allowed to put into Spanish 
_ harbours, if forced by storms or other incunve- 
niences, and. continue there until they had re- 
Jreshed themselves, and refitted, without giving 
-gotice to the governor, unless they were three 
or four together, Notwithstanding also the 
‘Fight and pre-eminence which the Spaniards 
elaimed to the American seas, care was to be 
taken, that the liberty of navigation should not 
be disturbed. These stipulations incontestably 
prove that the Spaniards were inclined to favour 
the English, by conniving at, though they did 


_ Rot permit the trade; and such were ttie elects 


_ ~ Qf this memorable treaty. ee oe 
- Jn virtue of those treaties, the dope 


claimed a right, which they continually exer - 


,cised, of searching. the British merchant ships | 


_.,Which passed near their American ports. “_ 
_-, * From the conolusion of the treaty of. 1670, 
to the death of Chailesthe 2nd of Spain, a strict 
‘friendship ‘and union subsisted between the two 
erowns, Poth, in Europe and America, and a 
_Plourishing, although ‘illicit trade, was, by the 
ebhuivauce and indulgence of Spain, rarried ow 
i 
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‘and lawful tfade in those parts; upon 
which application, this House came te a 


[568 


resolution, ‘ That from the peace, con- 
‘ cluded at Utrecht, in the year 1713, °to 
‘this time, the British trade and. naviga- 
€ tion to and from-the several British co- 


“between the English and Spanish plantations. 
Bl 


The reason for this favourable treatments ev¥- 
dent. Fhe great opposition and rivalship 

1 between France and 
Spain, ‘and the desire of France to beconie 


‘mistress of the Low Countries, inclined Soam 


to consider the English as her most asefil 
friends, and the most capable of protetting or 


incommoding, by their maritime foreé, “ber 


foreign dominions.’ -It was no wonier, there- 
fore, that the Spaniards not only strictly ob- 
served their treaties, but even extended their in- 
dulgence, with respect to trade, farther than 
could be claimed by specific stipulations. 


_ § Tt was easy to foresee that the accession of | 


a prince of the house of Bourbon to the throne, 
would affect the British trade to Spanish Ame- 
rica. Thé consequences of this-éevent would 
have been immediately visible, had not the 


‘warof the succession, in which Spain. became 


the theatre of bloody hostilities, rivetted the 
attention of Philip the 5th to bis European 
dominions. ‘But he was no sooner firmly es- 
tablished on the throne, than he turned his 
views to the- American trade. The treaty of 
commerce which was concluded ‘at the peace 


of Utrecht, between Great: Britain’ and- Spain, 


introduced ‘4 materiat alteration ia’ the’ inter- 


‘course between the’ two nations. The ainth 


article of the treaty of 4670, which granted 
permission of trade to the ports-and places in 
the West Indies, with the hcence of the'seve- 
reign, was ‘annulled; a contract, commonly 


called’ the assiento ‘treaty, for sapplyiag’ the 


Spanish colonies with a certain number ‘oF: ne 
rroes, was granted to the South cage narnipear 
rthirty years, with the privitece of iannoally 
sending a single ship of .a certain--burthen to 


Spanish America, laden with: Eudropean mer- 
chandise. 


Excepting’ these ‘alterations, the 
treaties of 1667 and 1670: were confirmed, and 
although those treaties were broken during ‘the 


twoshort wars which took place between Spain 


and England in 1718 ‘arid -1727, yet ad they 
were renewed ‘by the quadruple alliance,’ and 
the treaty of Seville, the trade to America was 


‘nominally placéd, in :all-other ‘respexts, upon 
‘the sane -Hoting as it stood undetCharles tre 


veg ON 


Qnd of Spain ee ty: 

*¢ Tt soon, however; appeared, that new prin- 
ciples were ‘ailupted ‘ia the Spanish eodnses, 
exzctty the reverse of theiy former proceedings. 
The letter of the American treaty: was ew ful- 


‘lowed, and the spirit by whict it was ‘dictated 
abandoned:-° Although. the’ 
the liberty of putting into the ®pahich harbouss, 
‘for'the p 


English.¥etained 
urpose of refitting’ and. provisioning 

‘yet they were far'from: enjoyimp-thewarie: 
vantages of carrying on a friendly and::come 


ee 


7 
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4-lenies: in America, has been greatly in-. 
6 terrupted by the continual depredations 
* of the Spaniards, who have seized very 
€ valuable effects, and unjustly taken and 
© made prize of great numbers of British: 


-* ghips aud vessels in those parts,, to the | 


mercial intercourse. They were now watched | 


-with a scrupulous: jealousy, strictly visited by. 


‘gfuarda costas, and every effectual means’ 


adopted to prevent any commerce with the 


colonies, excepting what was allowed to the: 


Annual ship. The cause of this alteration was 
‘evident. Spain was governed by a sovereign: 
‘connected with France by blood and policy ;: 
‘deprived of the Netherlands, she no longer con-' 
sidered England as her patural ally, and was’ 
-not interested to obtain her friendsbip by com- 
mercia} sacrifices. The iniluence of these’ 
considerations was occasionally suspended, 
during the temporary misunderstandings be-. 
tween Spain and France. At those periods, 
.& more friendly intercourse was connived at,- 
-and this variation in the policy of Spain gave 
rise to a variety of misconstructions. 
: “ From the long continuance of this trade 
‘the British: merchants began to consider it 
-@8 & prescriptive right, and not matter ofin-. 
-dulgence, and were uawilling to renounce so 
.protitable a branch of commerce, “which so 
. ‘many of them pursued in an open and daring 
menner.. They continually put into the 
Spanish harbours, uader pretence of refitting 
and refreshing ; and in many places almost 
-publicly disposed of European merchandise, in 
exchange’ for gold and silver. Other vessels 
sailing sear their ports and harbours, were 
-gepaired to by smugglers, or sent their loog 
beats. towards the shore and dealt with the 
Matives..- oo | 
‘ . The Spaniards complained that the as- 
ente annual ship, was followed by several 
other vessels which moored at a distance, and 
‘a8 it disposed of its cargo, continually supplied 
at with fresh goods ; that the fair of Panama, 
ence the richest of the world, where the Spanish 
amerchants were accustomed to exchange gold 
apd silver for. European merchandize, had 
-eonsideyably fallen, and that the English mo- 
‘mopolized the commerce of America. — 
4 It was no wonder, therefore, that the 
‘guarda costas, and other armed vessels, «made 
vigorous exertions to prevent this. illicit traffic, 
that some illegal captures were made, and 
‘some cerasional acts of violence and cruelty 
- committed. The distance from Europe, the 
-insolence of the English.sailors, the delays of 
the: Spanish tribunals, and the interest of the 
yernors.in declaring the vessels confiscated, 
cause.they had.a share in the cargo, render-. 
“ed. frequent redress of grievances extremely 
‘difficult, if Wot impracticable. .'The merchants 
 who'saffered made violent clamours, over-rated 
theindosses, and. exaggerated the accounts of 
=a bapbarity committed by the Spa- 
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relating to the Spanish Depredations. Ae, Dv-1788, 


of the treaties subsisting 
© two Crowns :’. and that this House was 


‘dispute could never be finally 


'} © trading in their ports, but likewise of examin- 


“the government will always be em 


‘from Gibraltar for 


< great loss and damage of the subjects of 
‘ this kingdom, and in ‘manifest. violation 
between the | 


pleased humbly to address his Majesty 
thereupon ; and that the Spaniards contt- 


“Volumes and volumes have been written 
by the English and Spaniards on the subject of 
these depredations: but as each side ‘endea- 
voured to pervert facts, and gave different con- 
structions to the most simple expressions, the 
settled. The 
state of these differences, and the difficulty of 


adjusting them, are well explained in a few 
-words by Keene, in a letter to the duke ‘of. 
Newcastle: | eae 


‘¢ t Upon the whole, the state of our dispute 
‘seems to be, that the commanders of our 
‘ vessels always think, that they are unjustl\ 
‘taken, if they are not taken in actual Alickt 
‘ commerce, even though proofs of their hav- 
‘ing loaded in that manner be found on board 
‘ot them; and the Spaniards on the other 
* hand presume, that they have a right of seiz- 
‘ing, not only the ships that are continually 


‘ ing and visiting them on the high seas, in 


© order to search for proofs of fraud, which 


‘they may have committed ; and till a me- 
© dium be found out between these two notions, 
barrassed 
‘ with complaints, and we shall be continually 
‘ negotiating in this country for redress, with- 


‘out ever being able to procare it.’ (Ben- 
jamin Keene’s «lispatch to the duke of New- 


castle, Madrid, December 13th, 1737. 
pole Papers.) oe st 
_ While the question of Spanish depredations 
was agitated, other differences subsisted be- 
tween England and Spain. The right of cut- 
ting logwood in. the bay of Campesen ys and 
collecting salt in the island of Tortuga, was 
called in questicn ; and some disputes arose in 
regard to the limits of Carolina and Georgia. ° 
Geraldino, the Spanish agent in London, deli- 
vered a strong memorial, claiming part of those 
colonies which lay contiguous to Florida; and 
the demand was-made in such violent terms, 
that the ministers were apprehensive of an at- 

tack on the province of Georgia ; according! 
a battalion of troops was ordered to ‘eaibark 

merica, ee : 
‘¢ Though Elizabeth Farnese bad procured 
the throne of Naples and Sicily for Don Carlos, 
she was dissatisfled with the sain She still 
aspired to the possession of Parma and Tus- 
cany, which she considered as bereditary pos- 
sessions ; and when on the death of John Gas- 
ton, the last sovereign of the house of Medicis, 
Tuscany devolved on the duke of Loraine, she 
bebeld bis succession with an unfavourable 
eye: she even made overtures to England, 
and insinuated, that if assistance was effectu- 
granted, Spain should relinquish all claims 

on Gibraltar and Minorca, and accommodat 


. Wal- 


on 


e 
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nuing their depredations en the British 
‘subjects, and no satisfaction having been' 
obtained for those before committed, a 


farther application was made to this House, | 


in the year 1730, complaining of the great 
‘interruptions given by the Spaniards to 


all commerciat differences, to the full satisfac- 
tion of England. - But this overture, which 
‘tended to plunge Europe into a new war, 
rbeing rejected, ‘the queen of Spain: was still 
more irritated, and- continued to maintain 
powerful armaments by sea and land. In emr- 
formity to orders, sent from the court of Ma- 
drid, the guarda costas became more vigilant 
an severe than ever; and repeated instances 
of their violence were transmitted to England. 
_“ A Petition was accordingly presented to 
the Kinz, by a large bady of merchants trading 
to the West Indies, complaining of these de- 
predations, and stating specific cases of illegal 
captures and confiscations. The King referred 
this petition to’ the cabinet council; befure 
whom the merchants were heard. In conse- 
quence of their evidence, the duke of New- 
castle drew up a spirited memorial, shewing 
the nature of the trade, and giving such an 
explanation of the treaties of 1667 and 1670, 
on the due understanding of which the affair 
ultimately: rested, as appeared to justify the 
complaints of the British traders, and to cri- 
minate the conduct of the Spaniards. This 
memorial, and the merchants’ petition, were 
sent to. Mr. Keene, with orders to present it to 
the king of Spain.. ‘The memorial, ‘after re- 
sang the various applications which had 
een incffectuaHy made for restitution of ships 


and effects unjustly seized, and demanding sa- 


tisfaction for the depredations and cruelties’ 


committed by the-guarda costas, required the 


king of Spain to give effectual orders for pu- 
nishing the persons’ guilty of these atrocites, . 
‘afd for granting immediate reparation to his 
subjects; and concluded by observing, that if, : 
contrary to expectation, these instances should - 


net have the desired effect, the king would be 


obliged to procure for his subjects that satis- , 
- faction which they had a right to demand, by - 
virtue of subsisting treaties, and the law of na- 


tidus. Mr. Keene presented this memorial on 
the 10th of December; to which Philip re- 
phed, that he ‘woutd do all in his power to pre- 


serve the friendship of the king ‘of England. ' 
Notwithstanding the pressing importuhities of 


Mr. Keene, who declared that nothing It im- 
mediate restitution and exemplary punishment 
could give satistaction, the answer was not re- 
turned before the meeting’ of Parliament. It 
also appeared, that the Spanish court did not 
view the subject in the same light as had been 
represented by the English cabinet, and con- 
troverted many positions: advanced in the me: 
morial. ‘Such was the stafe of the disputes be- 


tween England and Spain, when: Parliament 


was assembled.” Coxe’s Memoirs of sir Ro- 
bert Walpole. ae eee ee 


owe 
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'€ full satisfaction for the damages dlread 


4 


\ 


the trade and navigation. of this. kingdom, 
and their cruel treatment of the British 


-gubjects; and that this Howse, -hayving 


again taken this matter into their cansi- 
deration, and examined into the same with 


the utmost deliberation, came..to a-Rese- - 


lution: ‘ That an humble Address be prex 
‘sented to his Majesty, that he wil be 
< graciously-pleased to continue his endeq- 
‘ vours ‘to prevent the depredations ‘of the 
‘ Spaniards, for the future ; to procure 
‘ sustained ; and to.secure to the Britis 

‘ subjects, the full and uninterrupted exer- 
‘ cise of their trade and navigatian.to, and 
‘from the British colonies in America,’ 
Which Address was presented to: his Mae 


jesty accordingly ; and representing. té 


the House, that the Spaniards have paid 
so little regard to his Majesty’s most pra- 
cious endeavours, thatthey have continued 
their depredations, almost ever since the- 
treaty of. Seville, and more particulasly: 
last year have carried them -to a greater: 
height than ever ; they having arbitrarily 


seized several ships, with their effects, be- 


longing to his Majesty’s subjects, onthe 
high seas, in the destined course of their. 
voyages to and from the British colonics, 
amounting to a very considerable value; 
and that the captains or masters of some of 
the said ships were, according to the last 
advices of the. Petitioners, and are (as: the 
Petitioners believe) at. this time confined 
by the Spaniards in the West-Indies, and 
the crews are now in slavery.in Old-Spain, 
where they are most inhumanly treated: 
and that that cruel nation. e it their 
practice to attack and board all British 
merchant ships, they meet with in the 
American Seas, under pretence of seaneha: 
ing for goods, which they deem contrac . 
band or not, according to their own arbi-. 
trary will and pleasure, contrary to the. 
law of nations, andin manifest violation of 
the treaties subsisting between the two. 


| Crowns; and that by these unjust and - 


violent proceedings of the Spaniards, the 
trade and navigation to und from America 


is rendered very. unsafe and precarious; . 


insomuch, that the insurance from Ja-: 
maica has greatly risen on. these accounts. - 


only ; and that, without some speedy and 


effectual remedy, the American trade and. 
navigation will be (together with the re-.i 
venue of the Crown arising therefrom) : 
very much diminished, if not entirely lost; 
aad farther representing to the House, . 
that, although fis Catholic Majesty has 

stipulgted.by the treaty of Seville, aad by, . 


\ 


| 


| 
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the declaration of 1732 relative thereunto, 
‘ '0 cause separation. to be' forthwith made 
‘gt the unhappy sufferers, yet there is no 
instance of its having been dane; so far 


from it, that, whilst the British subjects 


have been:amused with vain and fruitless 
hepes of satisfaction, the Spaniards have 
committed farther insults and depredations 
uper them, and still. continue the same 
snjust practices ; and that the Cedules or 


orders given by the Court of Spain to | 


thew governors in America, are “only cal- 
culated (as the petitioners by experience 


have great reason to apprehend) to evade |: 


giving satisfaction to the British subjects ; 
for there has never been one of. the Ce- 
dulas. complied with, ner any governor 
vecalled, nor punished for his disobedieace, 
‘3 the petitioners ever heard; and that, for 
iuky nation to assume the power of detain- 
‘2g or rummaging the British ships upon 
their lawful voyages in the American seas 
wader pretence af searching for contra- 
band goods, is in effect (as the petitioners 
conceive) claiming and exercising .the 


sole sovereignty of those seas ; and. that if 


the Spaniards be saffered to act in this in- 
ges manner, 
is Majesty's subjects, or to plunder them 


of thetr property, the petitioners appre- 


hend:the ‘same will be attended, not only 
with great obstruction to this valuable 
branch of our commerce and navigation, 
but also with consequenees very. fatal to 
Great.Britain itself, and as the measures 
hitherto pursued ‘have proved: ineffectual, 
praying the House to take the premises 
into ‘their. mature consideration, and pro- 
vide such timely and adequate. remedy, 
ye pees an end to all insults and de- 
predations en the British subjects, as to 
the: tHouse shall seem meet, as well as 
procure such relief for the unhappy suffer- 
ers, as the nature of their case, and the 
justice - of their cause require ; and that 
they may be heard by themselves and 
cbunsel thereupon.”? Upon this, 


| The Speaker said.: 


: Gentlemen ; Though my office, while I 
am in the chair, deprives me of having any 


share in-your debates, yet it obliges me to. 
declare what are-the forms of the House. 
As I conceive this:'to be a peint-of form, 


it is mvy: duty to acquaint you, that so far 
as £ have yet observed, it never was the 


method of this fouse to admit parties to’ 
beheatd by themselves“and counsel. ‘The: 
Motion that: is always made in- such -cxses’ 


is, That the petitioners:be admitted te be 


Sir, I know that this 


to msult the persons of 


Ae Die rae 
heard by theniselves or counsel. Wf there- 
fore the honourable gentleman who made 


the motion, is not satisfied that pat the 


stion, Whether it is your pleagure that 
petitioners be heard touching the mat- 
ter of this Petition by themselves or coun- 
sel, I -waust beg leave to-take the sense of 


the House with regard to the terms in 


which I am. to put the question upon the , 
present motion.’ se oe | 
Sir John Barnard seconded thé motion 
thus : ) : eed 
Sir; I do.not pretend to be se well ac-. 
quainted with the forms of the House, .as. 
te give my apinien whether the petitioners: 
eught to be heard by themselves and 
counsel, or by themselves or counsel: but, 
ition is founded 
upon facts, and I should be sorry to see the 
design of it defeated by a scrupulous ad-. - 
herence to any points of form whateoewer.. 
The request of the petitioners, Sir, how-. 
ever as to form it may be extraordinary, 


yet in point of reason, in my opinion, is 


justifiable. Most of the petitions 
which counsel is prayed to be heard at the 


bar of this House, are against Bills de- 


pending before the House; and gentlemen, 
in the course of such Bills passing the. 
House have opportunity of making them-. 


selves masters of the case; so thet the: 


counsel have little else to do, but to prove 
from facts that the Bill depending is either 


‘unjust in itself by affecting the property 


of the persons that petition, or by clashing 
or being inconsistent with some former 
law. But, Sir, the case of the present pe- 
titioners is widely different; the repeated 
losses they have met with, and the injusies 
they have sustained in their trade, can 
never se well be understood from the mouth 
of a lawyer, as from their own ; because, 
Sir, it 1s impossible for the ablest lawyer 
either to be so well instructed in the in- 
terests and claims of the several petition- 
ers, or to explain the several terms of com, 


| merce and navigation that naust necessarily - 


occur in this ailair,so.as to be understood 
by gentlemen unacquainted with these 
matters. ‘Therefore, Sir, 1 humbly think 
it will be a hardship. upon the petitioners, 
to deny them a request of so little import-_ 
ance.as the present, merely because it In- 
terferes with a matter of form. J begleave. 
to say, Sir, that forms cannot be better. 
known than by precedents, and I believe . 
it will puzzle any gentleman to find a pre- ° 
cedent..of .a case parallel- to the -present, °, 
whether we poner is the long course of 


‘ 
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‘énjuries:;which some of the “ petitioners 
have sustained, the: melancholy situation to 
which others of them are reduced, or its 


4mportance to the trade, the honour, and 
nafety of Britain. Therefore, Sir, 1am. of 
opinion we ought to make no difficulty of 
agreeing to the request-of the Petition... . 


“ The Speaker still insisted, that he looked 


upon it as contrary to all forms of Proceed- 
ing in that House, to allow the Petition- 
ers to be heard before the Committee by 


themselves and counsel. = Se 
- Sir William Windham said: 
« I think, Sa, that. gentlemen are -ex- 
tremely ‘obliged to your care, ,in putting 
thdm in. mind of. the usual form: of pro- 
ceeding, and am intirely of: your‘ opinion 
with regard to the 


lieve no. gentleman here can sus that I 
‘have not as warm a sense of-the injuries 


.Our merchants have sustained, as any gen- 
° -tleman.here; but, Sir, I think we ought to 
‘proceed in a parliamentary method, ‘and 
‘mot make any mnovations in our forms, ex- 
eept where it is absolutely necessary. For 

my own part, Sir, in the present case, I 
judgevit is 80 far from being absolutely ne- 
cessary; that it would do the petitioners a 
nejadice. As. to what my honourable 
‘fend mentioned about a counsel’s not 
being: able to. put mercantile affairs in such 
@ light as to be thoreughly understood: by 


‘gentlemen, I am entirely of his opinion; 


but then I think the petitioners ought to 
appear: at our bar not as counsel, but as 
evidences for themselves. . : This, Sir, : will 
‘effectually answer all the ends that my ho- 
wourable friend. proposes, and, wil preserve 
our.method ef. proceeding in its ordina 
fore: - If:theretove, Sir, the counsel sh 
adwinoe a fact ‘that: requires proof, or 
touches upen-a point that wants explana- 
tron, ‘I: think it is highly just that the peti- 
tioners should. be admitted.as. evidences, 
and:be allowed to answer such questions as 
shail. be .propased either by gentlemen, or 
by their counsel. This: 1 conceive, Sir, 
is but fair,-and would inspire oar:merchants 
. with: a confidence in the justice: of ‘this 
House, and let the workd-see that we :are 
resolved to leave no means .untried which 
‘may contribute to..give us. right informa: 
tion; in--dn-affiar : that so nearly concerns 
the properties of our. fellow subjects,-and 


the‘ dignity of the nation... 
Sir ‘Robert Walpole spoke next: © ° . 
——? “Sir; [must humbly beg Teave to differ 


-.  Proceédings in'the Commens: 


nt motion. I be-- 


iw my sentiments on this sffpix, from bath 


the honourable gentlemen, The judgment, 
Sir,. which, in my. opinion,:.we : should 
form in this ease, ought to be. grounded 
on facts.as-they are fairly. represented, net 


as they are artfully, aggravated. .. Every 


gentleman, Sir,.1.believe, from: his .bare 
reflection on the injuries: our: merchants 
have received from Spain, feels; within his 
own. breast an. indignation arise, which 
there is no occasion to: increase by. the 
‘aha eloquence, or the arts of a lawyer. 

hen gentlemen, Sir, see an aflair through 


| the:mist that-passion throws before their 


eyes, it.is.next to impossible they should 
form, a just judgment. I believe there is 
searee any gentleman here who is not aec- 
quainted with as much geography, and.as 
much of the history, both of Britain and 
Spain, as may enable him, from a plain re: 


-presentation of facts, to judge whether 


the allegations in this petition be true. or 
falue. Now, Sir, are not the merchants 
themselves the most proper hands. for 
giving in such a representation? Are they 
not ‘moét immediately interested in the 
facts?. Where then is the necessity, Sir, 
of having counsel to do this? .. Or- what 
occasion, Sir, is. there to work upon the 
passions where the head. ie to be informed ? 
I believe, Sir, every gentleman will find 
his heart as much. affected. by the artless 
accounts of the sufferers themselves, as. by 
the studied rhetorick of the mast. eloquent 
counsel.. However, Sir, I shall net take 
the liberty to, make any metion,- on. this 
head, but .intirely submit it to:gentlemen’s 
consideration, A ee a ae. ER 


ror 


_ Alderman Willimot answered i follows’s _ 
ed a a ee ee: 


. Sir; I think the petitioners-ought to 
have liberty to be heard, net, only hy-them- 
selves and counsel ;-but if it: — 
that we could indulge-them -in iother .ad- 


vantages, we ought to do it... To: talk of — 


working upon. passions! Can.any.- man’s 
passions. be wound up to a greater height, 
can-any man’s. indignation be more: 

than every free-born ‘Englishman’. .naust 
be, when he-reads a letter which:1 receiv- 
ed. this morning, and which Ihave new in 
my hand... This letter, Sir, gives an“age 
count that seventy-of our brave.saiors are 
now ix’ chains in Spain. Our counteymer 
in-chains }-and slaves.to Spaniards 4. 1s mot 
this enough, Sir, to fire the coldest? ‘is nag 
this enough, Sir, te rouse -all.. the .vens 
geance of a national resentment ?, and shall 
we, Sir, sit here debating about words aad 
forms, while the sufferings of our country. 
mey.call out lendly for redress. nS st aS 


ferred to the consideration of a Committee 
‘ofthe whole House, and that. it:be an in- 
struction-to the said Committee.that the 

do-admit the said petitioners to be’ heard, 
if they think fit, by themselves or counsel, 


? 


before the sad Committee. . - 


-. Mr.. Coster, one of the members for 


Bristol,.then presented to the House-a pe- 


tition of: the master, wardens, assistants, 
andcemmonalty of thesociety of merchant: | 


‘adventurers,. within the city. of Bristol, 
under their common seal, and the same 
was read’; setting forth, ‘“ Fhat-for some 
years past, the British trade. and naviga- 
tien, to. and from the British colonies and 
tions.in America, hath been greatly 
nterrupted and exposed to the continual 
insulte and depredations of the Spaniards 
in those seas, where-they have taken and 
made prizes of great numbers of British 
ships and vessels, in their passage to and 
from the said colonies and plantations (se- 
veral of which did belong to this port) to 
the great damage of his Majesty’s subjects; 
whereby the said valuable trade is in dan- 
ger of being lost; and that, notwithstand- 
ang the. resolutions of this House, and his 
Majesty’s most gracious endeavours to ob- 


tain for his subjects: just and reasonable. 


satisfaction, yet the: ‘Spaniards still conti- 
nue -their depredations, and have lately 
taken and plundered several ships and ves- 
sels, belonging to this and other British 
ports, and have treated such as have falien 
into their hands ina very cruel and bar- 
barous manner; and therefore praying the 
sonsideration of the House,and such timely 
and adequate remedy in the-premises, as to 
this House shall seem fit.” = 
.- Next,’ was presented a Petition of Sa- 
sauel Bonham, Christopher Astley, Benja- 
min ‘Weal, and Joseph Crowcher, owners 


of the ship AnnGalley, Joseph Spackman | 


master, burden 130 tons,.or thereabouts, 
on ‘behalf of themselves, and the mariners 
and seamen of the said ship, and the same 


was read; : setting forth, * That the peti- | 


tioners on: the-4th of December, 1728, and 
since, have delivered to his.grace the duke 
of .Neweastle, one of his Majesty’s. princis 
pal secretaries of state, ‘seven memorials 
and: ‘pbtitions addressed to «his: Majesty, 
and four ‘others: delivered: at: the: council- 
board, : each:memorial and: petition setting 
forth the great loss and damage,.the peti- 
tioketsihave ‘received by ‘the unjust. cap- 
tuve dnd scizure of their ship.Ann perk 
_ aiid her-cargo by the Spaniards.on the 18t 
of June, 1728,an her: wey from Guings to 


relating to the Spanish: Depredations. 
.. Ordered, That the said Petition be re. 


be:obtninedy ~aaad ‘that. the 


* A. De P786e- (S7e 
Jamaica, after the pacification between the 
crowns of Great Britain and Spain was not 
only-agreed ‘on, but notified to the respec« 
tive governments in: the West Indies, the 


|.same being notified at Jamaica the 3rd. of 


June, and at Carthagena, in New Spain, 
the. 10th: of the: same month; and_ the 
value. of .the said ship and cargo, with the 
freight, &c.. hath been attested on the 
oaths of the master and several of the of- 
ficers. and pegple belonging to the said 
ship Ann Galley, when taken by the 
Spaniards, to be worth 10,500/. sterling, 
and upwards, besides the loss of interest 
for that sum to ‘this time, being upwasds. 
of nine years ; in all which memorials and 
petitions, the petitioners mest humbly be-. 
sought his Majesty’s favour, interest, and 
protection, in recovering their les and ‘da- | 
mage from the Spaniards; yet that, nete 
withstanding his Majesty’s goodness in-en- 
deavouring, by all peaceable ways and 
methods, to obtain satisfaction for such 
their loss and damage, it plainly appeare 
to the-petitioners, that those cediulas ase 
no more than delusions oar shews of jm. 
tice: for his Majesty hath been.graciously ° 
eased to decal ships of . war fronz 
amaica to demand restitution at St. 
de. Cuba, and by his minister Benjamig 
Keene, esq. at the court of Spain, hath 
made demand of .the said .ship and carga). 
or'the value thereof, and hath ebtained 
several orders from the king of Spain, and, 
his minister Don Joseph Pantinho, to :his 
overnor and royal officers at St. Jago.de 
Cuba, one dated at Seville.the 28th of 
December, 1730, one dated the 23rd~of 
February, 1733, wherein his Catholic ma: 
jesty allows the ship to. be an unjust cap- 
ture, and orders:his governor, &c.to causd 
immediate restitution to-be. made, without 
making any reply to-thoge. orders; and 
that notw tanding ‘all this, and contrary, 
as the petitioners apprehend, to the second 
separate article of :the treaty. of : Seville, 
and those: made by his. Majesty’s roy 
predecessors, and particularly:the 14th ar4 


ticle of the treaty. of 1670, between Engy 


land and. Spain,: and confirmed by the 
other treaties, particularly that of Utrecht 
in. the year. 1713, by which:14th article it 
is stipulated, that, if justice. is denied, .or 
unreasonably delayed, it-shall. be lawful 
for that:king, whose subjects have sufered, 
to take any rules: and. methods acconding 
to the law of nations, until reparation. be 
made to the sufferers; notwithstanding hig 
Majesty’s goodness; ‘io: satisfaction could 


‘ 
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r7th of Jmuary, 1793-4; the petitioners 
avtitt addressed his Majésty, in council, 
setting forth the hatdness of their case ; 
ad that his Majesty, by the advice of his 
. ¢ouncil, the Zlét of February, 1733-4, did 
signify his — pleasure to his minister at 
the court of Spam, that he, in his Majes- 
oe fame, represent tothe Catholic king, 
his Majesty leoks upon himeelf as 

' obliged, ban ute of justice in the West 
Indies to hris Majesty’s subjects, to insist, 
that the Catholic king do forthwith cause 
reparation to be made to the petitioners 
for their loss and damage; on which ano- 
ther order was forwarded to St. Jago de 
€uba, td the governor arid royal officers, 
to make full restitution for the said loss 
and damage; by which the factors of. the 
petitioners, about June, 1734, received 
Gat of the royal chest at St. Jago, 2,360 
pieces of eight, and two negro men, the 
value of which doth not exceed 53117. ster- 
Hing ; and that the petitioners finding that 
fothing; more is ever to be expected out 
of the West Indies {after nine years soli- 

_ @#tation and expence) as appears by their 
 gevetal letters, the copies of which have 
from timre to time, as they came to hand, 
been sent and delivered at the council of- 
fice, and to the office of his grace the duke 
éf Newcastle; therefore since his Majesty 
was graciously pleased to lay the several 
memorials and petitions relating ‘to this 


untrappy capture before the House, the - 


oo on'the 24th of March, 1736-7, 
TO 


trght their petition into this House, 
which was read, and ‘on a motion niade, 


was ordeted to Reon the table; but that 
they have neither received, nor have -any 
-” probable ex tons to receive, from Old 
ot New Spain farther satisfaction, than as 
Before-mentioned, for this their great loss, 
which is too severe atid heavy for them to 
bear, etd which is attended with this ag- 
| graveting circumstance, that the king of 
Spam hath agreed, that the capture was 
wnjust, and hath ordered satisfaction to be 
made, but at a place, where experience 
_thews, by repeated demands and endea- 
vours, it catmot be obtained; and there- 
fore praying the House to take this their 
 anhappy case into consideration,and grant 
' them sttch relief, as to the House shall 
seem méet.”” | 
Then was presented a Petition of Ed- 
snund Saunders, Henry Tongue, and 
Richard Farr, of the city of Bristol, mer- 
. Chants, in behalf of themselves, Henry 
‘ALioyd deceased, the insurers, master, and 


meriners of the ship. Bebert-Galley; of | 
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Bristol, ‘burden 120 tons, whereof Ste 

King was master, and the same was read; 
setting forth, ‘‘ That on the 20th of M 

1729, (which wes almost a whole year at- 
ter the pacification between.the crowns of 
Great Britam and Spam bemg not only 
agreed upon, but netified to the ive 
governments in the West. Indies) .their 
said ship, proceeding on her voyage from 
Guinea, by the way of Barbadoes, to Ja- 
maica, was taken on the coast of - His. 

iola, six leagues out at sea, by & 

eck: Goardacla ‘Costa, and, ang bias 
tioners presume, contrary to the law-of 
nations and treaties then subsisting, and 
the ship and cargo carried into St. Bo- 
mingo, and there condemned as prise; 
the value of which, with freight, &c. when 
taken, as attested upon by the mas- 
ter, was 10,664/. sterlmg, and upwards, 
besides the interest thereof for near nme 
years ; and that admiral Stewart, when he 
was commander m chief of his Majesty’s 
ships of war stationed at Jamaica,.on no- 
tice of taking of the said ship and cargo, 
sent his Majesty’s ship the Trial to St: Do- 
mingo, to demand restitution ; but that the 
commander of her received for answer, 
that the ship and.cargo had been con- 
demned by the Audience, and there could 


be no redress, unless obtained inOld Spain; — 


and that the petitioners having made dp- 
plication to his Majesty by petition 
Novernber 1729, complaining of the un- 
just capture of the said ship Robert, aad 
begging his Majesty’s inost gracious in- 
terposition, that justice and ‘Yestitutien 
might be done them; but rectiving fo 
satisfaction, and the Spaniards continuing 
their depredations, the petitioners joined 
Im a petition with other merchants of Bris- 
tol to this House in 1730, and then,.as 
they conceived, proved the allegations 
thereof, when this House theught fit to 
address his Majesty, that he would be 
graciously pleased to continue his endea- 
vours te prevent the depredations of the 
Spaniards for the future, and to procure fall 
satisfaction fer the damages sustained ; 
whereupon, commissaries were inted, 
i laden of the treaty of Seville; and that 
the petitioners having made apphcatien to 
them, as well as to Mr. Keene bw Majes- 
ty’s minister at the court-of Madrid, by a 
memorial sctting forth and authentécated 
papers annexed thereto, preving the un- 
justness of the capture of the said ship, and 
the logs sustained ; which was delivered to 
his grace the duke-of Newcastle, abont the 
inontlr of July 1791; bat éhat, so:rolief 
4 eae - 
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being had thereupon, the petitioners again 
petitioned his Majesty in the month of 
ptember last; which was also delivered 
to his said. grace, and has been since trans- 
. saitted to Mr. Keene; bat.no anewer be- 
ing returned. thereto, there is no probabi- 
lty or expectation of receiving: any satis- 
: faction ; and therefore praying the House, 
as the measures hitherto pursued have 
‘proved ineffectual, to take the premises 
into farther considerataon, ond grant such 
relief, as to the House.shall seem meet, 
ad that the petitioners may be heard by 
themselves:and counsel thereupon.” . 
. Ordered, 1. That the said Petitions be 
referred to the consideration of the Com- 
merttee of the wholc House, to whem the 
petition of divers merchants, planters, and 
others, trading to, and interested in, the 
Britésh plantations in America, on behalf 
o£ themselves, and many others, is re- 


- ferred.. 2. That it be an instruction to- 


smd: Committee, that they do admit the 
petitioners to be heard, if they think fit, by 
themselves or counsel, before the said 
_ Mr. Pulteney then said : 

.. Sir; We have now before us. an affair, 
ia which, though it is sclicited by the mer- 
chante only of ene denomination, yet there 
is not a merchant m Great Britain who, in 
some degree or other, may not be said to 
be concerned. . It is not, Sir, as has been 
suggested, an impotent clamour of a few 
Smuppiers, whose effects have been justly 
sequestered for carrying en an illicit trade ; 
but an ‘humble and a just remonstrance of 
. avery: considerable body.of the best friend 
both to the interest and constitution of 
their country. It would wrong the ho- 
- nour and justice of this House, Sir, to sus- 
pect, that if the i gaara prove the alle- 
gations contained in their several petitions, 
they shall not receive all the relief that it 
-i8 in our power to give.. But, Sir, there 
are other alesse where an effectual redress 
fortheir injuries must be solicited. I shall 
not, Sir; go about to accuse any one before 
Tam. certam thatthe allegations exhibited 
in the petitions aretrue:; but one petition 
thet has been nowread, makes a very extra- 
orknary impression upon. me.. The peti- 
Woners, Sir, “pretend that the king of 
Span’s officers in America have dared to 
disebey the most positive orders obtained 
frove their master at -his iv[ajesty’s. in- 
stances. Can-.any gentleman, Sir,imagine, 
that the Spanish officers durst have acted 
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.their court? or that their court would 
have presumed to trifle in such a manner 
with any ministry, but ene which they 
thought wanted either courage or inclina- 
tien to resent such treatment? As I said 
before, Sir, | shall not take upon me.to 
give my judgment of the affair till I have 
heard the allegations in this petition made 
out. Ifthey cannot be made out, Sir, I 
think the petitioners deserve the censure 
ofthis House for so gross an imposition. 
But if they are preved, Sir, which I think 
we have too good reason to expect, I caa- 
‘not help saying, that I think our ministry 
have been guilty of @ scandalous breach of 
duty, and the most infamous pusillanimity. 
In the mean time, Sir, as the affair itself 
bas on all sides been contessed of the 
greatest importance, and it is highly re- 
quisite that every gentleman, who has the 
honour.to sit in this House, should be pre- 
sent while it 1s in agitation, I think, Sir, 
we ought to subject every une, who is ab- 
sent without indispensible necessity, to the 
severest censure we can inflict: therefere 
I humbly move, That the House be call- 
ed over on the 16th of this month,  , 


Mr. Henry Pelham said : = 


Sir; I do not rise up to oppose, but to 
second the hon. gentleman’s motion ; and, 
Sir, as he has been pleased to give us his ° 
thoughis upon this affair as it now appears 
to him, I hope I may be indulged in the 
same liberty. It ig a liberty, Sir, which I _ 
should not have asked, were I not appre- 
hensive, that if something is not said with 
regard to. what fell from the hon.. gentle- 
man, it might too much anticipate the 
judgment which gentlemen may form upon — 
the present affair. I have, Sir, heard of 
the case which the hon. gentleman hes 
hinted at, and I-do not deybt of.the truth 
of the allegations. contained in the peti- 
tion, But, Sir, supposing them true, hew 
do they affect the characters ef those con- 
cerned in the ministry? Must the king pf | 
Spain, or his British Majesty’s ministers, © 
be answerable for the conduct of their 
governors in America, and for every wrong 
constructiqn which these governors. may 
make,of the orders.-they receive from thgir 

| principsis? It appears upor she face.pf 
one of the petitions, that our ministry 
| were .as active as men .could-be in de- 
manding satisfaction for the petitioners. Jf 
their instazaes -had not the desired etfeet, 
the blame, cannot be laid at their door; 
for upon the delaying of justice, one. ef 


- we-this: manner without the connivance of | these two; saya: must, have ,begn. taken 
_ ~ oe ee 
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they must either have acted as they have’ 
done, or declared hostilities ‘must have: 
commenced betwixt the two crowris. _Now;’ 
Sir, I believe, the gentlemen whe talk so 
much of entering on this affair withvigour, 
would havé been cautious, had they been 

inisters, of engaging in & ‘war Upor thé 


ransaction of a single governor or officer, | 
contrary to the will and intention of his’ 


sovereign. ‘If upon thé representations 


that were made by his’ Mujesty’s ministers” 


at the court of Spain, the Spanish mfittis- 
ters had answered that the‘capture wid 
just, and they were resolved to seize all 
other British ships trading in the same 
manner: this, Sir, being looked upon as’ 
the sense of their court, might have af- 
forded very good grounds for a rupture. 
But it appears, Sir, from the petition, 
that the thing was quite otherwise, and 
that the ministry were only blameable for 
not attacking the court of Spain, because 


his’ officers either did tiot understand, or 


would not ssi A orders. ‘I agree with 
the hon.’gentieman, ‘as to the necessity 


of: our making a strict enquiry into this - 


affair; and I think the motion he has made 
is Kighly reasonable. But, Sir, I believe 


that enquiry will produce a different effect | 
from ‘what 1s expected by the lon. gentle- 


nian. [have reason, Sir, to be confident, 
that it'is the interest of'the ministry we 
should examine the -allegations contained 
in’ these pétitions; for I am persuaded, 
that thereby they must be cleared from 
every imputation ‘ef: acting either a cow- 
ardly ora negligent part; and let the blame 
fall where it will, I‘dare say it cannot 
justly fall upon them. — = ee 
‘Upon this the: mofion’was ggreed to; 
but the Call of the House was put off when 
| the day appointed eame, because it was 
rightly judged, ‘that when the Call was 
over, tirany members would drop off; 
whereas, if it was delayed from day to day, 
it would detainthem in towh. = 

’ After dispatching’ some private’ Bills, 

. Sir John Barnard spoke. as follows :*. 


Sir; As the Petitions now ‘presented to 
us have béen so unanimontsly referred to 


4’ committee of the whole House, and | 


a proper day appointed for taking them 
into consideration, I make no doubt of our 
entering seriously into an exémination of 
the grievances complained of; but, as 
those grievances are of a foreign nature, as 


Magazine, . a 


_ they are grievances which have been-long. 

complained of, and as they aregnievances,.; 
our goverument, we ‘know, ‘have ‘endow: 
-youred' to get redressed, have applied:tp ’ 
the’ proper court for that purpose, | haat. 
‘be of opinion, ‘that we cannot examine: 
thoroughly es ‘we ought. to:de, into :thiar 
affair, without having before:us the whale: 

thread ‘of that long negociatéon which has~ 
been carried on with the ‘court of Spain,» 
for obtaining ‘redress:in an: amicable sand: 

peaceable manner, be Sou 
, “The abuses complained, of by the Peta- 
tiond now befere us, are,' I:must say, Sir,: 
of a most extraerdinery:nature: they are. 
such ag! the most pitiful prince in the - 
world would not suffer fromthe most pose 

erful, without taking the first opportunity 
for shewing his resentment. By these 
Petitions we are told, that the Spaniards: 
have -not only seized our ships, with their. 
effects, in @ most arbitrary manner, but. 
that they have inhumianly treated our sea- 
men. Nay, we are told, that with respect: 


‘| to'one ship in particular, though the-coart: 


‘of Spain itself has acknowledged her being- 
a ogi and injuriously cali yet they 
have hitherto refused or delayed making: 
any proper reparation, notwithstanding its 
‘being now almost ten years since the ship. 
‘was seized, and near eight -years since the. 
court of Spain itself acknowledged the in-. - 
justice of the scizare. ee be gate 
‘But why should I talk, Sir, of what 
has been done eight or ten years ago, or bat: 
lately? These insults and abuses havebeen 
continued, I may say: without interruption, 
‘ever. since his late. majesty’s accession to 
the crown, which’ is near twenty four 
‘yearssmce. ‘This is not the first. time that 
our merchants have been obliged to sue to 
this THlouse for redress in this affair. :Ia 
| the year 1728 we may remember that ap- 
plication was made to this House, :against 
the mariy unjust seizures and depredations, 
that had, for several years preceding, 
been committed by the Snaninrde in Antes 
rica upon: his Majesty’s subjects; ‘whilst. 
they were carrying on their fair and lawfal 
trade in those parts ;:and upon that. aps. 
plication, this House came then to:a reso- 
lution, ‘ That from the peace of Utreeht 
in 1713 to that time, ‘the British tra@e:’nd 
navigation to and'from the several Byitish 
colonies:in Ameri¢a, had been greatly. tm 
terrupted by the continual depredations-ef 
the Spaniards, who hed seized very‘ valu- 


—— 3 , — | able effects, and unjustly taken and made 
* This Debate is ‘taken from the London. 


prive: of great numbers of British«.ships 
and vessels, in: those parts, to the great 
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loss: and.damege of thé subjects of this 
kingdom, and in manifest violation of the 
‘treaties subsisting between the two crowns: 
Upon which resolution.an addrees was ie 
sented to -his Majesty,’ beseeching him 
to use his endeavours for obtaining sa- 
tisfaction and-security for our merchants, 
But: what. was the consequence? The. 
Spaniands not enly. refused satisfaction, but 
continued their . depredations.; .and: there- 
fore a new application was made. to. this 
House, and a new address, presented to 
his: Majesty. by this: House, in. the year 
1730, which must.new appear to’ have had. 
as little effect as the former, if the facts 
charged in the petitions now before us shall, 
upen examination, be found.true. .-. ... 
After having thusstated the case in its 
aad and true ‘light,. I must take notice, 
ir, that when we go. into-a Committee 
upon.this affair, the. first thing we enquire 
into, is, to know whether the facts, as re- 
presented in the petitions, are,true ; for, 
whieh purpose we must examine the peti-. 
tioners,, and such witnesses, or rather 
veuchers, as they shall please to bring or 
lay before us.. ‘This we must-certagnly. do ;. 
but when we have done this, we shall.have: 
-heard only one side of the question ;. for, 
surely the Spaniards have some pretence. 
for what.they haye done, or something to 
say in their own vindication. As there is 
no war, nor has been for several years, 
between the two nations, they would not 
certainly have seized any one ship belong- 
ing to British subjects, without some pre- 
tence for.so doing ; and from the wisdom, 
the penetration, and the courage of our 
present: ministers, I must conclude, that 
those pretences were such as carried some 
shew or colour of reason; because if it 
had been otherwise, I am convinced, our 
ministers would have advised declaring 
war against them long before this time. 
These pretences therefore we must examine 
into, before we can come to any proper or 
just resolutions with respect to this affair ; 
and these pretences we cannot examine 
into without having before us all the let- 
.ters,, memorials, and other papers, that 
have passed between the two courts upon 
this subject. 2 .  % 
f the facts set forth in the petitions be 
found to be true, and exactly as repre- 
sented ; and if the pretences made use of 
by the. Spaniards tor treating our mer- 
ats sed seamen in such a thievish and 
barbarous manner, be found to be frivolous 
and groundless ; the next thing we are to. 
Maguire into, is, how it comes that no sa-_ 


prospect we now have of obtaining satisfac- 
tion ? For in such cases there,are but 
three ways of obtaining satisfaction, which 
are, either by negociation, by - declaring 
war, or by a middle way between these 
two, I mean that of granting letters of 


a& have been injured. The first. we have 
in such forwardness as that a proper satis- 


expected, re 


subject. In.this case, I say, Sir, 


must think it would be very proper for us. 


into the nature of those promises, in order 
to know whether they were such, as a pru- 


cause if they were of such a nature,. or so 
often broken, as that no prudent man 
would have depended on them, 1 am sure 
it ought to stir up the resentment of this 
nation against some other persons, as well 
as against the Spaniards. This likewise is 
‘a piece of knowledge which we cannot 
come at, without having before us all those 
letters, memorials, and other papers, that 
have paased between the two courts, re- 
lating to the depredations, ° insults, and 
cruelties now complained of. 

I think I have now shewn, Sir, that we 
cannot seriously and thoroughly examine 
into the grievances complained of in the 


proper resolutions for obtaining redress, 
without having before us the whole thread 
of the negotiation between Spain and. us, 
relating to the depredations committed by 
the subjects of Spain upon those of Great- 
Britain; but before I make any motion 


\ 


2 


marque or reprisal to such of our subjects ‘ 


to inquire into what prospect we ever had 
of obtaining redress by way of negociation, 
for considering that onr negociations for 
this purpose have continued, or. at least. 
ought to have continued, for above these. 
twenty years, 1 cannot but be ‘of opinion, 
that we have been bamboozled with fair, 
re ; and in that case I do not know. 

ut it may be thought proper to inquire. 


dent man ought to have depended on ;. be- . 


petitions now before us, or come to any. 


- 


tisfaction has yet been obtained, and what 


certainly tried; and if that should be now | 


faction. may, -in all probability, be soon — 
| should be against this House’s . 
foming.to any resolution at present; lest it , 
might.disturb or interrupt the course of | 
that negociation ; but this we cannot.en-.. 
| quire,into, without having before us those. . 
letters, memorials, and other papers, that . | 
have lately, or indced those that have last : 
passed between the two courts upon thig. 
[ should — 
be against our. coming to any present. re-, 
solution ; but if it should appear, that we 
have now no hopes of obtatmring. satisfac . 
tion or security in a peaceable manner, I. 


‘ -~ 
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for this purpose, I must beg leave to ob- 
serve, that this very affair has occasioned 
many complaints among our people, not 


only against the Spaniards, but against our : 


present administration. ‘Those merchants 


~ and seamen who have been plundered and | 


abused, and have been at so much trouble, 
and so great an expence of time and mo- 
ney, in applying for redress both at the 
court of Great Britain, and, by encourage- 
ment and recommendation from thence, 


at the court of Spain, are apt to think, | 
that both the honour and interest of their . 


country lie neglected and forgot. Nay, 
this opinion prevails too much, not only 


amo.g those who are the sufferers, but 


also among their friends and acquaintaince, 
and 4 am afraid, among all those who have 


seard or read of these often-repeated de- 


predations. ‘This opinion not only renders 
our people discontented with our adminis- 
tration, but, what is of much worse conse- 


ie it may render our people disaf-- 


ected towards his Majesty and his illus- 
trious family ;. and it must be confessed, 
that gentlemen who are no way acquainted 


with the secrets of our public transactions | 


for several. years past, do not well know 
what to say cto those who thus complain, 
or how to make an excuse for the many 


Josses, diszppointments, and delays our . 


merchants have met with. 


“This inability which most gentlemen in | 


: the kingdom are ukder, must be 28 real 
rief to all those who have a true regard 
ot his Majesty, or for the royal family. 

This; Sir, of itself’ is, in my opinion, a suf- 

ficient argument for gentlemen’s being 

desirous to examine into the late negocia- 
tions, that have passed between Spain ‘and 


‘us; I-hope every gentleman will from— 
thence see, that every thing has been 


done for obtaining satisfaction for past m- 
juries, and security against future, that 


could be done by a wise ane and a disin-- 
rom thence 


terested administration. 
every gentleman willbe able to give a sa- 
tisfactory answer to all those who think 
they have reason to complain; by which 
means, disaiicction will be prevented, and 
those discontents, which 1 am afraid fall 


heavily at present upon our own adminis-. 


tration, will then, I hope, be all converted 


. Into a just resentment against the shuiiling, 


and repeated breaches of faith, which the 
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with our administration, I.am supe ever 


‘gentleman will’see, and from thence will 


be able to convince others, that-hiq Mia- 
jesty has all along acted the most prudent. 
rt, accerding to the information he has 
ad from. tinre to time; which’ wai ef. 
course remove every greund of disaffee-. 
tion; and this is what, l am sure, the ma 


jority of this House have chiefly, if nat: 
solely, at heart; for the majority of this: 


‘House will, I hope, always: have a .muola 


greater concern for vindicating the henour 
of their sovereign, than for screening: or - 
| concealing the faults of any of his minis«. 


ee 


ters, either abroad or at home. . 


__ In full confidence of this, Sir, I presume 
the motion I am to make will be uneni-. 
mously agreed to, and therefore I shall : 
add no more, but move * That an. humble . 
Address be presented to his Majesty, that . 
he would be graciously pleased to. give © 


directions for laying hefore the House 
Copies or! Extracts of the several Peti- 


tions, Representations, Memorials, and atl - 
other Papers relating to the Spanish De«. 
predations upon the British subjects; - 


which have been presented to his Majea- 


ty, or delivered. to either of his Majesty’s | 


| principal secretaries of state since Midsum- 
mer last; together with Copies or Exteacta. 
of such Memorials-or Reptesentations, as — 


had been made either ‘to the king of Spais. 
er his ministers; and.the Answers:retura- 
ed by them to the same; and together 
with Copies or Extracts of the Letters 
written to his Majesty’s minister at Ma- 


drid, with the Answers received from:him — 


relating to the said-Depredations.”’ .. 


This motion being seconded by. Mri Al 


derman Perry, . | 
_ Sir Robert Walpole rose and said: © — 


- Sir; I do ‘not stand up to oppose the: . 


hon. gentleman’s motion, because there 


are many papers have passed between the. . 


courts of Great-Britain and. Spaia, relat-.. 
ing to the subject of complaint aow defore | 


you, which it may be proper.for the com. . 


mittee to see ; bit there are:certainly some 


which you ought not..as yet-to.call for; — 


of addressing for whatever. we. may :think 


and therefore I must think .the -gotion. - 
rather too general.and extensive; -for _ 
though we haye a fulland uslimied power : 


| proper, yet we. ought never to- desire ama. - 
Spaniards have been guilty of. This, I | thing but what the crown may - probably. 
say, Sir, will, hope, be the consequence | be able to comply with, witheyt doing: an: 
of having these papers laid before us; but | injury to the public affairs. of the nation. -. 
‘whatever may be the consequence with; I am. sure it cannot be suppesed,:-Sa, 

wespect to those who have been entrusted | that I have any objection, ongny -owas pale: 


f 
a 


¢ 
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ticular atcount, against calling for any , plained £0 as to render it ‘satisfactory, by- 
letters, memorials, or other papers, that | which means an open rupture will be pre- _- 
-hate been contrived and drawn up by the | vented : whereas, 'if’ it should be laid be- 
‘court of Spain: I am no minister at that | fore this House, it may inflame the nation, 
coart, nor can it be said that’ I have the | or even this House, so much, as to hurry 
least influence on any of their councils ; | us mto some violent measures; and even 
and therefore I cannot be made to answer | suppose we should be able to govern our 
for any: step they have been pleased to | resentment, yet the rendering it public, 
‘take, relating to the thing now before us. |-which would certainly be the consequence. 
‘If F-had had the least influence on any of |.of laying it before us, might make the 
their councils, I am sure I would have ad- | Court of Spain think their honour con. 
vised them, even for their own sakes, to| cerned in adhering peremptorily to the 
have observed a very different sort of con- | terms of this answer, without giving such 
duct with respect to this nation. In my | explanations ag pee might otherwise in. 
opinion, if the oe were governed | prudence be induced to give. == 8 =—_- 
by prudent councils, if their public affairs | I shall most readily agree, Sir, that our 
‘were under the management of those who | merchants and seamen heve been often 
had nothing else in view but the true inte- | treated most unjustly and most inhumanly . 
rest of that kingdom, they would find it as | by the Spanish Guarda Costas, and that 
‘much their interest to avoid picking quar- | both the honour and interest of the nation | 
rels with us, as it is our interest to avoid | are deeply concerned in obtaining repara- 
|  paseay cba one hablar ‘They would | tion for past injuries, anda proper security 
ve long since found, and they may pro- | against being exposed to any such in time - 
-bably at last find, to their cost, that their | to come; but we certainly ought not te 
‘own proverb will always hold true, * Peace | have recourse to arms as long as there ig | 
with land, and war with all the world | any prospect of obtaining redress in a 
besides.’ - This has long age become a sort | peaceable manner. It is without doubt a - 
of proverb in the Spanish language, and | very popular way of arguing to talk highly 
-will always be found to be a just and a pra- | of the honour, thé courage, and the su- 
dent maxim ; for it is the interest of both | perior aid of this nation; and, I be-. 
nations to be weil with one another; but | lieve, 
nations have often the misfortune to be | honour, courage, and power of: this na- 
governed by those, who have nothing fess | tion, as any man can, or ought to have; . 
in view than the interest of that country |'but other nations must be supposed to 
=. have honour as well as we, and all nations 
generally have a great opinion of their 
courage and power. If we should come . 
to‘an open rupture with Spain, we might 
in all probability have the advantage ; but - 
victory and success do not always attend | 
upon that side which seems to be the most — 
powerful; therefore an open rupture, or 
declared war, between two potent nations, 
must always be allowed to be an affair of 
the utmost importance to both; and as 
this may be the consequence of our pre- 
sent deliberations, we ought to proceed | 
‘with great coolness, and with the utmost | 
caution. | | : 
Prudence and pusillanimity, Sir, are 
two words which are easily understood in ~ 
private life ; but in public life, and in na- 
tional affairs, it is not so easy to form 
‘proper ideas for these two words, and to 
determine the exact boundaries between 
them. If a private man should think his . 
honour injured, he may, he ought to re- | 
sent it immediately; because, as he has 
nothing but his own life to lose, his own 
opinion is a good and a sufficient reason 


| govern. 7 | 

For this reason, Sir, every gentleman 
must allow, that’ a war with in ought 
to be avoided if possible ; and as his Ma- 
jesty has not as yet told us, that he has 
‘given over all hopes of obtaimng redress 
-by negotiation, we ought to take no step, 
nor call for any paper, that may render in- 
effectual, er perhaps put an intire stop to 
all fuoure negotiation. We cannot: sup- 
pose that any step taken by thts House, 
or any paper laid before us, can be kept a 
secret, because there are generally great 
- numbers ‘of persons present, besides those 
who shave a right to be here. This, I 
say; can never be supposed; and there- | 
fore it has always been observed as a rule 
in our proceedings,*never to call for any 
paper relating to.an affair then in agita- 
‘tion... The last: memorial: or answer from 
Spaias is a paper ‘of this nettire: it arrived 
_ but.con’ “Saturday last ; and, I believe, I 
‘may: venture to acquaint the House, that 
‘it 1s.far from’ beiug satisfactory; but if 
keptpriveté, and no violent: measures 
‘takem mthe- mean: time, it may be ex- 


have as good an opinion of the . . 
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for putting ‘it to thé venture’: but in na- | 


tional quarrels the lives of many thotisands 


are concerned; and those who are to deli- 


berate and determine in what manner, : or 
how soon, an injury ought to be resented, 
are generally those whose lives, in case of 
a rupture, will be the last of being brought 
into danger. For this reason, they ought: 
not to depend so much on their own opt- 
nion; nor ought they to insist upon such 
° ee as may be insisted on in private 
ife. They ought to consider the circum- 


stances of both nations, and they ought |. 


to weigh thoroughly the probable conse- 
quences ; for it may sometimes be the in- 
terest of a nation to pocket an affront, or 
at least to defer their resentment, till they 


find a more proper opportunity for taking: 


vengeance. This is what we cannot be 
competent judges of, even though we had 
all the papers now moved for before us; 
because from them we could not guess 
how we stand with respect to the other 
powers of Europe. We could not from 
_ thence know, but that our coming to an 
immediate rupture with Spain might unite 


. several powers against us; and, in that. 


ease, surely, it would be madness in us to 
_ call for any paper, or to make any step, 
which might hasten that rupture. 

- From this consideration it must appear, 
Sir, that even with respect to a nation, 
whose friendship we have no reason to be 
fond. of, it may not at all times be proper 
to shew an immediate resentment; but 
with respect to a nation whose friendship 
we have reason to be fond of, and not 
only a nation we ought to endeavour to be 
well with, but likewise a nation whose real. 
interest it is to cultivate a friendship with. 
‘us, we certainly ought not to be quick in 
shewing our resentment, upon every mis- 
understanding that may happen. between 
us. If such a nation should be hurried 
into wrong measures with respect to. us, 
either by the particular circumstances 
they happen to be in, or. perhaps, by weak 
or treacherous eouncils, there may be 
many reasons for our delaymg to shew a 
proper resentment; because the circum-: 

,Stanccs they are in may alter, or they may 
‘come to be governed by more prudent or 
more upright councils, mm which case they 
will court are conciliation, and for that. pur- 
pose will be glad to make’ us-all the repa- 


ration they have in their power... This will: 


certainly be the case with Spain, a8 soon 
as they begin to.consider seriously, and to‘ 
' pursue solely that whichis the true interest 

of the -Spanish -nation in. general. - The’ 
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-occasion,. but. that. of 
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preserit misunderstandings between us, 
woittd then -be easily and ‘speedily re- 
‘moved ; whereas if we should hurry our- 
selves into a war with: that nation, the 
vielences, rapines, and massacresy which . 
would be - committed on both sides, might: 
establish a sort of national enmity and 
hatred. between the people of the twoking- 
doms,- which both courts, ‘if they were 
never 8o-well inclined ‘to-each other, might . 
find 4ifficult to remove for many ‘years 
aiter:: 28) 7 Se WP as Se ee. 
‘For this reason, Sir, we aught to avoid 
as much as possible coming to-an: open 
rupture with that nation in particular ; 
and,’ therefore, I do not know any great 
necessity there is for our callmg for any 
papers ; for I do not think we can come to 
any resolution upon the present occasion, 
except that of addressing his Majesty to 
take those measures which he may, in his 
great wisdom, think most prudent and ne-: 
cessary; for obtaining redress to his injured 
subjects. I hope no gentleman will think, 
that this House ought. to declare war. 
against Spain, or that we ought to advise 
his Majesty to declare war, till he ies 
to us for our advice upon that head. Such 
a@ proceeding would not only be an ens. 
croachment upon. one of the most certain 
Hd egg of the crown, -but it would. 
Jikewise be a sign of great rashness and 
imprudence ; for no man can prudently 
give his advice for. declaring war, without 
knowing the whole system of the affairs of - 
Europe as they stand at present, and how 
the several Potentates of Europe now stand . 


_affected towards one another. . It is not 


the power of Spain, and the power of this 
nation only, that we ought in such a case 
to consider and compare : we ought like- 
wise to know what illiée our enemies may 
have, and what assistance we may expect 


from our .friends ;_ neither of which we 


can know from the papers now moved to 
be called for, if they were all laid before 


us; therefore we must leave it entirely to 


his Majesty, to take the. most: predent 
measures for obtaining redress ; andy when 
his Majesty findsthat ne peaceable mea- 
sures will prevail, he will without doubt 
apply.to this: House for advice as well as 
assistance. .and, -will then: certainly. give 
:the House all the.information that may be 
‘necessary for giving'.us @ full view of our 


\cietumstances both abroad and.at heme. . 


_.-¥rom‘what I have said, Sir, I hope gen-. 


tlemen will be..of opinion, that.we can 


come to no resolution upon ‘the present 
address sing his Ma- 
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jesty im much the same terms this House 
has heretofere done upon a like occasion ; 
and this, I am convinced, every gentle- 
man will think we may do, without having 
before .us any of the answers from the 
Court of Spain, especially that which ar- 
rived only on Saturday last. There. is, 
therefore, not-the least occasion for. our 
calling for that paper; if we do, we may 
have reason to repent it; but, I am sure 
we can never have occasion to repent our 
not calling for it ; because, we may: here- 
after have that, and any other paper re- 
lating to the affair now in hand, laid before 
us; and, if any of his Majesty’s ministers, 
either abroad or at home, have been to 
blame, or have injured the nation by their 
ignorance or neglect, or by any criminal 
step, in the-course of these. negociations, 
it will-then appear ; and the person guilty 
may be punished according as the House 
shall then see just; for no one of his Ma- 
jesty’s mimisters either does, or can ex- 
pect to have his failing skreened or con- 
cealed by a British House of Commons ; 
I hope no one of them has any occasion 
for such skreening or concealment. - 

As for the discontents that may be in 
the nation, on account of the depredations 
committed by the Spaniards, I cannot think 
that any: of them are directed against the 
administration; I am sure they cannot 
with any justice be so directed ; and there- 
fore, I. am convinced, that none of them 
are so. directed by any person who is not 
disaffected to his Majesty, as well ‘as dis- 
contented with the administration. But I 
hope most of them are levelled where they 
aight. only to:be levelled; I mean against 
the Spaniards, who have been guilty of, or 
have connived at, those depredations ; for 
even: from the papers we have already seen, 
I:must be of opinion, that our ministers, 
both abroad aad at home, have been at as 
much. pains as it was possible for them to 
be at, and have used all proper means for 


convincing the court of Spain of their er-. 


ror, and for: prevailmg with them to make 
full :reparation.: This, I-say, I am -con- 
vinced of from the papegs now upon our 
teble,: which: ia my opinton. may: furnish 
any:' willing mind with nvatter sufficient, 
not only for vindicating: his Majesty’s go- 
vernment from any aspersion that may be 


cast wpon.: it by the disaffected, but. also. 
.| himself will be.convinced, that his motion 


for vindicating the measures: pursued ~ 
theadministration.’ With respect. to. his 


Majesty’s government, though: there: are’ 


some without ‘deors who, for the sake of 
Spreading : disaffection, are’ ready to: im- 
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ute the most casual misfortunes, ta some 
ult or neglect.m his government; yet L 

am sure there is no gentlemen within doors, 

who will not be ready to vindicate it upon , 

every occasion ; but with respect to the 

administration, I cannot say:so much: I 

am afraid there are some within doors as, 

well as without, who are not very willing 
to vindicate it upon any occasion, andwho., 
upon most occasions are even unwilling 
to admit of those excuses, which. the ad-. 
ministration may justly.lay claim to. 
As I do not oppose calling for any pa- , 
pers, in which our administration can be 
supposed to have a concern, I hope, what., 

I have said, Sir, will have the more weight.. 

If I opposed calling for any papers that 

have been penned or advised by any of. 

our ministers, it might perhaps be sus- 
pected that my opposition procecded from, 
some selfish end, in order to prevent an en- 
quiry into my own conduct, or into the. 
conduct of some of miy friends; but. 
as I oppose calling for some of those pa-. 
pers only which have been penned and ad- 
vised by the ministers of Spain, I cannes. 
think my opposition will be liable to any 
such suspicion; 1 a it will be thought, 

I have nothing but the good of my coun- 

try inview. I really thmk, and I protest. 

I speak it sincerely, I say, I really think it 

inconsistent with the interest of the nation, 

to call for any paper so lately arrived, as, 
the last disasett which came from the 
court of Spain to this court. It may be 
attended with terrible consequences, not. 
only in the case now before us, but inmany | 
future cases, because it will be'a danger-. 
ous precedent for all time. to come. Whe 
knows, Sir, should we make a precedent of. 
this, but that a future House of Commons 
may assume to themselves a power of -call-. 
ing for papers during the dependance ofa. 
negociation ; and if this should ever come 
to be our case, I am sure no foreign prince 
or state will ever enter into any secret ne- 

gociation or trdaty with our government, . 

the consequences of whieh I shall leave to 

every gentleman .to.form to himself a no- 
tion of; for they are beyond what I can 


pretend to express. 


I am far from thinking, Sir, that a nega- 


tive ought to ‘be put upon the motion the 


hon. gentleman has been pleased te make ; 
but from-what I have said, I hope even he 


ought to be confined, and that therefore 
he will agree to the amendment I am to 
propese ; fer in the affair now before: us, it 
will be a great advantage to the nation, and 
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therefore I wish, that we may proceed in 
every step with the greatest concord and 
unanimity. The Amendment I propose 
is, That those words which relate to the 
answers from Spain may be all left out; 
and in that case the latter took of the mo- 
tion will run thus: “ Together with copies 
or extracts of such memorials or represen- 
tations, as. had been made, either to the 
king of Spain, or his ministers; and. of the 
letters written to his Majesty’s minister 
at Madrid relating to the said depre- 
dations.”” = ; 


Mr. Pulteney spoke next: 


_ Sir: The motion made by my hon. friend 
ever the way, is net only so just in itself, 
but ee much calculated for vindicating the 
conduct of the hon. gentleman who spoke 

last, that I wonder to hear him oppose 
calling for any papers, or any ene paper that 
-can be supposed to have the least relation 
to the subject of complaint now under our 
consideration. If I were to advise him, 
and I speak it with the utmost sincerity, I 
would advise him, for his own sake, as well 


_as for the sake of the nation, to advise. 


ing the affair fully before the parlia- 
pling in order to Have the advice of par- 
_Kament upon such an important occasion. 
. We have in this kingdom several councils ; 
we have a pon council; a cabinet cown- 
ci; and,-for what I know, a more secret 
_and less. numerous council still, by which 
. the other two are directed: but ay 7 
_liament is his Majesty’s great and chi 
.geuncil ; it is the peed which. all minis- 
ters ought, both. for their own sakes and 
their masters, to advise his Majesty to con- 
anuk with, upen every affair of great weight 
.and importance; for, from all our histo- 
wies'we shall find, that those kings have 
-Reen-the most happy and glorious, who 
have often -consulted with their parlia- 
» Ments ; and. that those. ministers ‘have .al- 
_ ways gone.through their administration 
with the ¢g it ease and applause, and 
have -divested themselves of their power 
with the greatest safety to themselves, 
_ . hich seldom happens. to any but those 
whe have advised thcir- masters ‘to depend 
-ghiefly upon the advice of their :parlia- 
mente = | : oe 


_. Enour privy council, Sir,.in oar cabinet 

-  ,poumetl, and in any move-seeret couneil, #f 
i there be any such, the thon. gentleman 

| ‘may be supposed to have a sways nay, it 

_mmay be even suspeeted that he has, -under 

-his Moejesty, the chief direction of -each ; 
end therefore he may, some time -here- 
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after, be made to answer for their deter- 
minations;-but it cannot be ted 
that he has the direction of either Howse 


of Parliament, nor are we to presume that 


— 


he has any other sway in this House, but - 
that. which proceeds either from the soli- | 


dity and strength of his arguments, or from 
his superior art of persuasion: Fer which 
reason he can never be made to answer 
for any resolution of parliament, or for any 
thing that is done pursuant to the advice 
ef parliament. In all cases therefore he 
eught to be fond of having the advice, or 
at least the approbation, of an independent 
and free 
larly in a case such as the present, where 
the most.prudent councils may not be al- 


ee 


parliament; but more particu- | 


ways attended with the wished-for-success. 


In such cases, I say, more particularly, he 
ought m common prudence to chuse and 
desire, that his conduct should proceed 
from the advice and the resolutions .of 
parliament; because, whatever may be 
the event, he cannot be made to answer 
for our conduct, nor -can he he blamed 


even by those who judge of things only by | 


the event, which is the case of the greatest 
part of mankind, in this as well as every 
other country. : 


I am very sensible, Sir, the hon. gentle- ; 


man. is no minister in Spain; I believe he 
has but very little,-if any direct influence 
upon that court; and I am sorry it is so, 
because if he had any power over. their 


councils, I fd he would have advised | 
them to have acted in a very different 


manner towards us, and.in a manner more 
consonant tetheir own honour and interest 


him to depend so much upon his never 
being brought to answer for any. of 
those memorials or answers, that have been 
drawn up, or any of the measures that have 


‘as well as ours: but-yet I would not have | 


been pursued by the court of Spain, because — 


both might, and, I believe, did very much 
depend upon the memorials or representa- 


pursued ; and if by any fault or mistake“in 
eur conduct, they have been induced .to 
send us wrong $F evasive answers,.or to 
mad measures that were contrary to 

t or the interest.of this nation, those 
who were the authors and advisers of our 


pecially as no part of our past conduct can 


_be.said to: have proceeded fromthe advice, 
.or fsdm the sesolusons of: parliament. — 
‘When I say this, Sir, I would not have-it — 


a0 


thought, that I.mtend to blame any part 


tions we sent them, and the measures we | 


conduct towards them, may justly be made | 
to antwer for their conduct towards. us; @s- - 
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_ of our late conduct towards Spain, or to 
~charge any gentleman with having been 
the author and adviser of that conduct. 
- This is what neither I nor any gentleman 
~ can do, till he. has fully and thoroughly 
enquired into the affair now before us, and 
particularly the papers now called for. — 

_ The interests of trade and our situation, 
Sir, makes a friendship betwixt this nation 
and the crown of Spain, to be wished for 
by every honest Englishman, and by every 
true Spaniard; but, Sir, if we have neg- 
lected to cultivate a friendship with that 
nation, or if it should be found, that we 
have even wilfully or causelessly disobliged 
them, for the sake of cultivating a friend- 
ship with other nations, whose friendship 
can never be of any great service, but has 
been still found ruinous to this nation, or 
for the sake of encouraging or protecting 
4 particular set of men amongst ourselves, 
I believe it will be generally agreed, that 
the authors and advisers of such a con- 
duct, ought to be enquired after by, and 
aught to fall under the censure of, a British 
parliament: I Believe every man will like- 
wise agree, that we cannot, in justice ex- 
pect reparation till we are ready to give it ; 
and that, if we were the first to offend, we 
ought to be the first to offer an atonement. 
T am far from thinking that this is the case, 
but I am sure it will be allowed, that it 
may; and surely, this House can come to 
no resolution, with respect to the affair 
before us, till we know whether this be 
the case or not. Now, I would be glad to 
know, how it is possible for us to deter- 
mine, whether this be the case or not, 
till we have seen all the memorials, ‘an- 
swers, and other papers, d:awn up by the 
court of Spain upon this head; for from 
these, and these only, we can acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of the demands they 
have upon us, or the complaints they make 
against us. ; | 

_ It is true, Sir, we cannot presume that 
any paper laid before this House can be 
Jong kept a secret, nor can we tell whether 
the ‘last answer from Spain be a paper 
which ought to be kept secret. The hon. 

entleman has been pleased to tell us, it is 
ar from being scislactory ; but if I have 
been rightly informed, it is something 
more than dissatisfactory; I have been 
told it may even in some measure be 
called menacing and insulting. ‘I shall be 
glad to find I have been misinformed. I 
hope it is, as the hon. geritleman says, 
such a one as may admit of an explana- 
fion. 
[VOL.X.2  * P 


relating to the Spanish Depredations. | 


But I am sure, if a negociation of | therefor 
oe eee ee 
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twenty years has not been-able to procure 
a satisfactory answer, or proper explana- 
tions, it is high time for us to take other 
measures; and, no measure can be more 
effectual than an explicit and strong reso- 
lution of a British parliament. “Such a re- 
solution has always hitherto had a. great 
effect upon the councils of most states in 
the world, especially such as have any ter- 
ritories bordering upon our dominion in 
the ocean: I hope it will still have the 
same effect ;. for whatever little divisions 
may be amongst us, with respect to our 
own domestic affairs, I am convinced those 
divisions will never prevent our shewing a 


firm resolution of being unanimous against 


any foreign power, that shall dare to en- 
croach upon or insult us. Upon such oc- 
casions, I hope, we will always shew oaur- 


Selves as ready to support the honour of 


our King, as he is to support the interest 
and just rights of ‘his people. co 
It may,. Sir, have been generally ob- 


-servéd as a rule in parliament, not to en- 


re into any foreign affair while it is upon 
the anvil; but, even this rule is not with- 
out exception, especially if any affair 
should be continued too long upon the an- 
vil; for its being so, may be a good reason 
for a parliamentary enquiry: But, after’ 
either House of Parliament has resolved 
to enquire into any affair, foreign or do- 
mestic, was it ever pretended, that they 
ought not to call for every paper necessar 

for giving them a full light into that aft 
fair? does not every one know, that it has 
always been, and always must be, the cus- 
tom of this House, when any affair is, ac- 
cording to order, to come before us, to call 
for all papers which we can suppose to 
have any relation to that affair? .in such 
cases, if among the papers called for, there 
be any which ought not, for the sake of 


public good, to be exposed to public view, | 


it is the business of the crown to tell us so; 
but, this is an answer we ought not to take 
from any of our own members, let him 
know ever so much of the secret of affairs. 
That, Sir, is a knowledge I de not env 

him for; but [ speak as a member of this 
House, and therefore say that no gentle- 
man can take upon him to dictate: what 


pros are proper, and what are unproper | 


or our inspection. The answer last ar- 
rived from Spain is certainlya paper which. 


relates to the affair we have resolved toens | 
quire into;. it is, in my opinion, the most’ 
_principal paper, and a paper without which 


we. cannot. come to any proper resolutions ; 


therefore we certainly ought to call for it; 
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and, if it be of such a nature as that it 

- ought not yet to be made public, his Ma- 
festy, in his answer, will certainly tell us 
so. When his Majesty has told us so, we 
may then consider, whether it may not be 
proper for us to put off an enquiry into 

. this affair, till we can have a sight of that 
paper ; but, till we have such an answer 
from the crown, and from the crown only 
it is that this House can take such an an- 
swer, there cannot, in my opinion, be any 
colour of reason for our not calling for a 
sight of it. What the answer from the 
crown may be, I shall not pretend to guess 
at; but I must say, I cannot at present 
suggest to myself any one reason for think- 
ing that answer of such a nature, as that 
it may not be safely communicated to this 
House. If it be merely dissatisfactory, it 
can heither inflame nor hurry us into any 
violent measures ; and if it be menacing or 
insulting, it ought_ to be A for that 

Very purpose. In private life, aman may 
be my friend, and may have been so for 
many years; but, if once he begins to me- 
nace or insult, from that moment he ceases 
to be so; and nothing but an abject, sor- 
did spirit, will patiently submit to such 
treatment, for the sake of any self-inte- 
rested view whatever. 

There is therefore, I think, Sir, not the 
least foundation for being afraid, lest our 
‘resentment should be stirred up beyond 

‘its just bounds, by that paper’s being laid 
before us; and, as for the honour of the 
court of Spain, I wish some gentlemen 
may not have had both formerly and of 
late too great a regard for it : I wish they 
may not have sacrificed some of the most 
substantial points of English honour, to 
some of the most romantic punctilios of 
Spanish ‘honour, For my part, I shall 
always think, that, in national affairs, as 
wellas in private life, even the punctilios 


. of honour ought to be insisted on, when’ 


we have to do with those who, on their 
parts, do insist upon them ; for then the 
become material. But, Sir, as I shall al- 
ways have a much greater regard for thie 
honour of this nation, than for that of any 
other, ifthe court of Spain, or any other 
court in Europe, should entertain such 
whimsical notions of their honour, as 
might prevent their doing justice to us, 
I should think it inconsistent with the ho- 
nour of this nation, not to take such mea- 
‘sures as might be proper for giving them 
different notions, both ‘of their own ho- 
‘Rour and of the justice-that is due to us. 
_, Lam as much averse, Sir, to- the in- 
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volving of this nation in a.war, especially 
with Spain, as any gentleman can be; and 
therefore, hotwithotanding the many in- 
juries and insults we have suffered, I am 
am against coming to an open rupture, rf 
there be any reasonable hopes left of ob- 
taining a proper redress in a peaceable 
manner ; but, for God’s sake, Sir, when 
are these hopes tobe at an end? In this 
respect, I am sure, it cannot be said, but 
that we have already hoped sufficiently ; 
we have hoped, ‘and ‘hoped, and hoped 
again; but, by what yet appears, we 
have, I think, hitherto hoped in vain. 
What if we should now put a period to our 
pacific hopes, and begin to put on other 
hopes, I mean those of acting such a part 
as may becomea brave'but injured peo- 
ple: It is true, that means may be fallen 
upon to disappoint even those hopes. Nay, 
Sir, it is certain that no nation can be ase 
sured of success, even in the justest quar- 
rel, and supported with the greatest force,. 
but will this uncertainty ever be a reason 
with any brave man, or powerful nation, 
to bear tamely with repeated injuries and 
insults? When there is a just cause for 
war, we ought certainly totake all prudent 
and necessary measures for securing vic- 
tory on our side, and when we have done 
so, we must trust the event to Providence. 
Now, Sir, I should be glad to know, whe- 
ther, in our deliberations on this affair, we 
are to enquire what reasonable hopes, we 
may have of obtaining redress in a peace- 
able manner ; because, if this be one of 
the points that is to fall under our consi- 
deration, ‘and that it is,’ 1 can hardly think 
any geritleman will seriously deny, it is 
absolutely impossible for us to determine 
this question, without seeing the last an- 
swer from Spain: and therefore, it is ab- 
solutely necessary for us to call for that 
answer in particular if we are seriously re- 
solved to make a thorough enquiry into 
this affair, and to come to such resolutions 
as may be worthy of a British parliament. 
Prudence and pusillanimity, Sir, in 
ee life, is what every gentleman well 
knows to be widely different, and even 
with respect to national affairs, are not 
words of such an intricate or unintelligi- 
ble nature but that they may be understood 
by parliaments as well as ministers. Even 
a parliament may avoid pusillanimity, with- 
out running into rash or precipitate mea- 
sures: and if our cabinet, or any other 
of our pe councils, have been guilty 
animity, our patliameéent may cor- 
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parliament, is the wisdom of the nation ; 


and in all national affairs of. great. impor- 
tance, surely the wisdom of the nation 
ought to be consulted. We are not to 
conclude, that such a step must necessa- 
rily and unavoidably throw us into a war ; 


and much less are we to conclude, that the- 


laying of this last answer, or any answer, 
from Spain, will necessarily produce such 
‘an effect. 


‘pect to the interposition of parliament, 
than they have ever shewed to the nego- 
ciations of our ministers. If they are not 
in the wrong, which may be the case ; for 
though they have certainly done us many 
_ and great injuries, yet their having done 

0,may, for what we know, proceed from 
our having first doneinjuries to them; and 
their refusing or delaying to make repara- 
tion to us, may proceed from our refusing 
or delaying to make, or so much as to 
offer, any reparation to them: If this be 
the case, if our ministers have been guilty 
of any misconduct or unjust obstinacy in 
this respect, which I am far from suspect- 
ing they have, we cannot expect that 
they will immediately, and: of themselves, 
acknowledge their error, and change their 
conduct; but whatever faults they may 
have this way been guilty of, will certain- 
ly, upon a proper enquiry, be rectified by 
the.resolutions of parliament ; so that by 
daying this affair fully before parliament, 


a war may be prevented, which would- 


otherwise be unavoidable ; but without a 
thorough enquiry intothe disputes between 
‘Spain and us from first to last, we cannot 
discover whether our ministers have been 
guilty of any misconduct or unjust obsti- 
nacy, and consequently can come to no 
proper resolutions for rectifying their 
mistakes, and. I am sure, without seeing 
every paper that has passed between the 
courts relating to these disputes, we can 
make no thorough enquiry. 


) Lord Polwarth said : 


. Sir; My hon. friend has so fully opened 
‘the reasonableness of the present motion, 
and so clearly answered the right hon. 
‘gentleman over the way, that I am per- 
waaded I need to say. very little. It-is 
very true, Sir, as the right hon. gentleman 


‘seems to insinuate, that we canpot ‘guess 


relating to the Spanish -Depredations. 


On the contrary, a strict. par- 
liamentary enquiry into this affair, may 
tag an open rupture. The court of 
Spain, if it is in the wrong, will then see 
we are serious; they will from thence con- 
clude,. we are no longer to be. dallied 
with, and may probably shew more res- 
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from the papers now called for, how the 
other powers of Europe ‘stand affected 
towards us, or what assistance either we 
or the Spaniards might. expect from any 
of them, in case of” an open rupture be- 
tween the two nations. But as the dis- 
putes between Spain and us, have becn 
depending for above these 20 years; as 
the obstinacy of the court of Spain hes 
been very great, and as the interests which 
we have depending upon a satisfactory 
accommodation of these differences are 
very great; we cannot but suppose, from 
the known wisdom and foresight of his 
Majesty’s ministers, that care has been 
taken, by proper treaties and alliances, 
and by the many negociations we have 
lately carried on, to provide and secure to 
us all the assistance we may stand in necd 
of, or at least to prevent any other power 
in Europe from endeavouring tc support 
our enemies, in any unjust measures they 
may have been guilty of towards us. But | 
suppose it were otherwise, which I am sure 
no gentleman will willingly suppose; are 
our merchants to be plundered, and our 
seamen cruelly used, for many years toge- 
ther in the time of profound peace? Are 
they to-come frequently to parliament with 
complaints of such treatment? And is a 
British Parliament always to content itself 
with. presenting an humble Address to the 
throne, praying that’his Majesty woulduse — 
his endeavours, for obtaining satisfaction 
to his injured subjects? ' . 
Sir; this would be inconsistent with the 
honour and the duty of parliament. In 
the case of a domestic grievance, if the 
parliament should address to have it re- 
moved, and if, several years after, a peti- 
tion should be brought to parliament, re- 
presenting that notwithstanding their ad- 
dress, the grievance remained, and was 
more heavy and frequent than before ; 
what then would be the business and dut 
of parliament? Would not they be ut ho- 


nour obliged to enquire, how it came that 


the grievance was not remoyed, to enquire 
eat whose door the fault lay, and to punish 
those who had been guilty? With respect 
to any foreign grievance, our duty is the 
same. The grievances, the injuries now 
complained of, and so often before com- 
plained of, are such as no nation ought pa- 
tiently to suffer, if there be any way of 
redressing them, either by fair or foul 
means; and if there be no way of redress- 
ing them, if by any misconduct the nation 
be brought into such a melancholy state, 


that we must suffer them, which God forte 


t 
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‘bid! The parliament ought to enquire in- 
to the affair, if not to finda remedy, at 
least to punish those.who have-made our 
case remediless, Therefore I must think 
it incumbent upon us, to proceed now a 
little further. We have twice already ad- 


dressed for having this grievance removed ; | 


it is now high time for us to enquire, how 


‘it comes that it has not been removed.:.| 


but if we should be so good-natured as to. 


rest satisfied with presenting a third hum- 


ble address, surely that address ought to 
be in different terms from any of the for- 
mer. I shall not pretend to tell what we 
ought to do, or in what terms we ought.ta 
address, nor can any gentleman pretend 
to tell, till he has seen and deliberately. 
nee every paper relating to this af- 
fair, a 
“The hon. gentleman over the way 
seemed to be in a mighty panic, as if we- 
could not. agree to this. motion without 
breaking with Spain. For my part, Sir, I 
have very few apprehensions of that kind: 
not that I should wish, that we were to 
plunge ourselves inconsiderately into a war 
with Spain: but, I believe, the court of 
Spain cis too well the way to prevent 
things coming to an open rupture. ‘They: 
at the same time know what the conse- 
quence of going to war with us at present 
might probably be. Therefore, Sir, 
though we were to see these papers, and 
to come to seme vigorous resolutions, I 
am afraid they might, by a few fine gloss- 
ing overtures, bring us to treat again, and 
then we should be just where we are now. 
But, Sir, let us suppose that we should go 
to war ; yet I do not foresee any bad con- 
sequences for the nation, for a just and 
casual war never produces a settled enmity 
between two nations: nothing but a per- 
petual clashing of national interests, can 
produce such a one; and even though a 
war should. produce such an enmity, it 
will always be more for the interest, as 
well as honour, of this nation, that the 


- ° people of Spain should hate and fear us, 


than that they and every other nation in 
the world should contemn and despise us. 

I should be extremely sorry, Sir, to 
. thmk that all those who complain of our 
long sufferings, with respect to the depre- 
dations committed by the Spaniards, are 
such as are disaffected to his Majesty and 
family: it would be a melancholy and a 
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their lives and fortunes for the. support of 

our present establishment, with as muck. 
alacrity as they would venture themin re- 
venging the insults, that have been lately 

put upon us by the Spaniards. Most: of: 
those ‘who complain are fully sensible; and. 
most will readily acknowledge, ‘that “his. 
Majesty can be no-way to, blame in this 

affair. They know how ae he is, upon. 
every: occasion, to vindicate the honeur of: 


his crown, or assert ‘the -just.rights: of: his 


subjects; but I doubt much.if.any of'these | 
people will.make the same acknowledg- . 
ments with respect to all his‘ Majesty’s 
ministers.. Who ‘are to blame, or -what. 
way they are to blame,-those who.complain . 
do not know, nor can I tell: them, till F see’ 
the papers now’ called for; ‘but consider-’: 
ing the power of this nation, when, com- 


pared with that of Spain, and considering. 


the many opportunities we have lately had; 
for obtaining or compelling from Spam a . 
full satisfaction and security, every man. 
coricludes, that ‘some persons amongst 
ourselves must be. to blame, for our having © 
so long and so patiently submitted to such - 
indignities. If the hon. gentleman has 2. 
mind ‘to remove all cause’ of suspicion | 
from himself, the best thing he can do is, | 
not to oppose any thing that may tend:te 
the clearing up of this affait ; and there- 
fore, I think, if he has any regard for the 
opinion his countrymen may entertain of . 
him, he ought to withdraw the amends _ 
ment he has been pleased to. offer, and. 
join with uf in calling for the late anewer . 
from Spain, as well as every other memo- ; 
ria] or answer they have sent..us, upon the © 
same subject, 2 
What may be in the papérs relating to 
this affair, which are now upon our table, . 
or what justification any gentleman in -the 
administration may sg ees from ea 6 of 
them, I do not know; for, I neither: have 
been at the pains to examine them strictly, - 
nor shall be at any ‘such: pains, ‘tell..the. 
whole be laid before us; /and,-] hope, the: 
hon. gentleman will not.think,.‘that this - 
neglect or indelence in me, preceeds fron - 
any unwillingness to vindicate him or amy | 


other gentlemen concerned.in these trans-. 


actions; but really from:an opinion, that 
I cannot make myself: master of the affair,-: 
or pass any judgment relating to. it, till the: - 
whole be laid before the: House; and,:. 
when that is done, I can assure:him,h.. 


dreadful prospect, to every man who has 
a true regard for our present happy estab- 
lishment; but I am sure they are not. I 
‘know many of them, who would venture, 


shal] be extremely glad, though I :muse-; 
say, I shall be a little surprized, to, find, 
that we have been guilty of no mistake, or ‘: 
blunder, in. this long, tedious, and .ges-: 


oe 
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plexed negotiation. If this should be the 
case, it must be allowed, that, if we have 
not, within these twenty years, added 


much to our character of: fighting, for 


which we were always famous, we have 
acquired a new character, for which we 
were never famous, I mean, that of being 
cunning negociators, and cautious treaty- 
makers; this at least is some-cdmfort to 
the nation ; and if our long negoeiations 
with the court of Spain have been’ carried 
on with’the firmness, the resolution, and 
the prudence, which so delicate, so mate- 


rial, an affair required, I shall then con-. 


gratulate the hon. ‘gentleman upon the 
new honour’ the nation has acquired by 
his means, or by the means of some of his 
friends. However, Sir, I cannot help 
thinking it eomewhat suspicious, that none 
of the right hon. gentieman’s friends have 
attempted to vindicate his and their own 
conduct from the papers lying upon our 
table, since they seem to think it would be 
very easy to do it. This I think would be 
of-very great service to him; and I am 
sure it cannot be said, he wants friends, 
who have hearts to: undertake, and heads 
to execute such a design, in the most ele- 
gant, the most polite, and the most con- 
vincing: manner. a Pe we 
Upon the whole, Sit, there is nothing 
can contribute more to the good of the na- 
tion, nothing can so effectually prevent our 
being obliged to come to an open rupture, 
as our shewing that we are unanimous, and 
peremptorily resolved to be at the bottom 
of our present disputes with Spain, and to 
put an immediate end to them, either by 


the pens of our ministers, or the mouths of 


our cannon. If we begin, in the very first 
step, with mens ‘the matter, and seem- 
ing to be afraid, lest we should disoblige 
the court of Spain, by any resolution we 
nray'come to, no man either abroad or at 
home. will believe we are serious, nor will 


the’ court of Spain think of making any’ 


new ‘offers, or giving plain and explicit an- 
swers. : Therefore, if there were no ne- 


cessity for our seeing the last answer from |" 


Spain,’ I should he for calling for it, for this 
reason only, because it has been moved for. 
' The -calling for the last ‘answer from 
Spain, Sir, or any other paper relating to 
the affarr we have agreed to enquire into, 
is. not against any rule observed in ‘our 
proceedings; it can be:attended- with no 


present danger, ‘not can it be a‘ precedent: 


of dangerous consequerice-in time to come; 
because, all those papers, and the:last an- 


swer in particular, dre absolutely necessary 
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for thé enquiry we havé résolvéll to make. 
If genflemen indeed will ‘say, that an‘ en-- 
quiry is improper and needless, with all 
my heart, let them put it on that footing: 
but it would. be ridiculous for us'to think | 


of enquiring without seeing every paper 


that has been sent fromn the court of Spain. 


- What interest, Sir, or what private end, | 
the hon.’ gentleman, or any of his friends, 
may have, or if they have any, for con- 
cealing any Memorial or Answer from . 
Spain, I shall ‘not take upon me to deter-' 
imine ;' but, I have already shewn, that he 
and his friends are not absolutely uncon-' 
cerned, even as to the papers that haye_ 
been penned or advised by the court of 
Spain; because the ‘measures of every 
court are always influenced by the mea-. 
sures of others, especially those with whom 
they ‘negociate: Therefore, his present op- . 
aaa may afford some suspicion of his 
eing afraid, lest the laying of thosé papers 
before the House should occasion an en- 
quiry into his conduct, or into the conduct 
of some of his friends; but, I.am far'from 
conceiving any such suspicion ; I hope his 
conduct and behaviour has in this respect, 
as well as every other, been so wise and 
upright, that he fears-no impartial enquiry 
into his own conduct; and, I cannot allow 
myself to think he would desire to prevent 
an enquiry into the conduct of any of his 
friends; because ifthey have behavedinthe — 


‘same manner he has done, an impartial en- 


quiry into their conduct would redound to 
their honour; and, if any of them have 
behaved otherwise, I am sure he would 
scorn to think of endeavouring to screen 
the guilty, ~~ . eg 
' Havimg said thus much, Sir, I shall con- 
clude with my earnest wishes, that the 
House would agree with my hon. friend’s 
motion; indeed f think it ‘will be for the 
honour: of parliament, and, I hope, the 
hon. gentleman has ‘no private end to serve 
by opposing the calling for, or even pub- 
lishing any one‘of them; therefore, for the 
sake of unanimity, and for the sake of 
ersuading the world that we are serious 
in what we are about, I must hope, he will 
withdraw the amendment he has been |. 
pleased to offer, and agree to the motion: 
as it was at first proposed. | 


Mr. Horace Walpole said : 


Sir; Though it would be very reason- 
able to put off the consideration of so im-— 
ortant an affair, and so unexpectedly 
brought before the House, as the present - 
motion has -bedén, ‘to another day’ yet, aa— 


Ud 
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the right hon. gentleman, who is princi- 
pally concerned in the fate of this question, 

s made no motion for that effect, neither 
shall I, but proceed to consider what has 
been advanced by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last against the Amendment._ I must 
say, | am glad to hear the hon. gentleman 
_who spoke last, acting so much the part of 
a friend towards the hon. gentleman that 
spoke before him, as to offer him his sin, 
cere advice. Whatever advice the hon. 
gentleman may be pleased to offer, either 
upon this or any other occasion, will al- 


ways, I am convinced, be: gratefully re-: 


ceived, and will be of great weight with 
my hon. friend near me; but, in the pre- 
sent. case, I doubt much if his advice 
will be taken; I do not, indeed, think 
it ought. I shall. readily grant that 
_ ip all cases a man ought to consult, and 
_ Wave a regard to his own safety, and 
that he ought to chuse that method of 
speaking and acting, which will least ex- 
pose him to danger ; but, in all matters of 
a public concern, I hope it will be allowed, 
there is a superior consideration: the 
safety of a man’s country is what he ought 
to prefer even to. his own safety; and 
every gentleman in this House, especially 
- those gentlemen who yiaue themselves 
upon their patriotism, will certainly do so 
upon all occasions. | 
Considering the uncertainties of war, as 
well as the uncertainty of all events which 
depend upon foreign negociations ; and, 
considering how much the judgment of the 
inferior sort, and the resolutions or beha- 
viour even of the better sort, depend upon 
the event of things; I do not know, Sir, 
but that, if my hon. friend near me con- 
sulted only his own safety, he would take 
the advice that has been given him: He 
would chuse to have our future conduct 
proceed from the resolutions of parliament, 
and would for that end advise laying every 
paper relating to the affair now under our 
consideration before parliament: but if he 
really thinks, the laying of all those papers 
before parliament would tend to the pre- 
judice of his country, he ought to oppose 
it, whatever may be the event of that op- 
position with respect to himself; and if, in 
such a case, for the sake of his country, he 
runs the risk of drawing upon himself the 
resentment of his country, it must be al- 
lowed, he acts the part of a true patriot. — 
I know, Sir, the part which the hon. 
gentleman upon the floor has acted all 
_ along. in the difference betwixt Spain and 
us, to be such as gives bim no room to 
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fear any discovery to his disadvantage, 


| from the ra that have been moved ta 


be laid before us. Therefore, Sir, the right 
hon. gentleman’s opposition to this mo- 
tion, must proceed from other motives 
than personal fear. Iam convinced, Sir, 
that he is persuaded, that if the least an- 
swer from Spain were laid before us, it 
would produce. consequences inconsistent 
with the peace of Britain: and I ‘own, Sir, 
that I myself am of the same opinion; Iam 
of opinion, Sir, that our calling for these 
papers is absolutely against the usual forms 
of our proceeding; for I believe there is 
no precedent of this House having called 


for any paper that relates toa negociation, 


while the event of that negociation was im 
suspense. - Therefore, Sir, by our. calling 
for all the papers relating to this negocia- 
tion, we shall in effect tell the world, that. 
we are of opinion, that his Majesty’s en- 
deavours to. procure an honourable and 
safe peace, are disagreeable to the nation, 
and contrary to the sense of parliament. 
For, I believe no nation would. publish 
such papers with any other view, than that 
of breaking off all. future conferences upon 
that subject; and the state with whom 
they had been in negociation, would cer- 
tainly look upon it as done with that de- 
sign, and would therefore resolve not to 
treat with them any longer in a friendly 
and peaceable manner: therefore, if it be: 
more for the good of the nation to have 


this affair accommodated in a private and | 
| peaceable manner, than to have recourse 
to an open and warlike method, it must be. 


inconsistent with the public good to. have 
all the papers now called for laid before 
the House. | 7 

Sir, the publishing of all the answers 
from Spain, relating to the affair now be~ 
fore us, would not only be looked upon by 
them, as done with a design to break. off 
all future conferences upon that subject ; 
but, I believe, it would be looked upon by: 
them as, and would really I think be,a 
sort of declaration of war. The publish- 
ing of those papers, would, in. my opinion, 
be the same with publishing a manifesto ; 
for if war were to be ared, and. a ma- 
nifesto to. be published, that manifesta 
must be drawn up chiefly from those very 
memorials or answers which are now. called 
for; and I can see no great difference be- 
tween ‘publishing a manifesto, and. pube: 
lishing the grounds and reasons upon which 
it must be founded, if ever it be published. 
The design of such a manifesto, if. any 
such thing were:to.be published, would be, 
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to represent in the strongest light the in- 
sults and injuries put upon us by the Spa- 
niards, and the injustice and frivolousness 
of the pretences they made use of, for be- 
having in such a manner towards us, or 
for‘délaying to give satisfaction; and this 
can be done only from the papers now 
called for. As for the insults and injuries 
we have suffered, they are already too 
public: they have been published, and, I 
believe, even aggravated, with great care 
and imdustry; -and therefore, those papers 
that give an account of them, may be laid 
before us without any danger. _ But as to 
the pretences made use of by Spain, either 
for justifying those insults and injuries, or 
for'delaying to give a full reparation and 
satisfaction, they are not yet publicly 
known, nor ought they to be made public, 
as long as there are any hopes of getting 
the Spaniards, by peaceable means, to pass 
from the pretences they now make use of, 
and to make satisfaction for past injuries, 
as well as to give a proper security against 
_ any such in time to come. When we can 
no longer entertain any such hopes, it will 
then be time to publish and expose the 
frivolousness of the pretences they make 
use of; but this ought to be done only by 
way of manifesto. from his Majesty, in 
order to justify the force he then finds 
himself obliged to make use of; and I am 
sure no manifesto, nor any thing like a 
manifesto, ought to be published, till 
till we are prepared to back it with such a 
formidable armament, as may be suitable 
to the power of this nation, or necessary 
for compelling our enemies to submit to 
reasonable terms; otherwise, Sir, we shall 
appear not only weak, but ridiculous. 

It is very easy, Sir, to talk big, either 
within doors or without ; and, considering 
the spirit of resentment that has been in- 
dustriously stirred up in the nation, I 
know, it would be mighty popular in us, 
to come to vigorous Resolutions imme- 
diately ; but I do not know, if it would be 
mighty wise. I am sure, it would not be 
wise, as long as there are any hopes of 
obtaining redress by peaceable means ; 
and even when we are come to an end of 
ail our hopes in this way, we ought not to 
begin to talk, till we are-ready to act. In 
this we ought to follow the example of 
that sort of animal which is peculiar to 
this: island; and therefore am not 
ashamed to recommend its example to m 
countrymen: I mean our brave English 
bull-dog, who always seizes upon his 
enemy at once, and without making the 
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least noise before-hand. Threatening 
speeciies, or even threatening resolutions, 
are but words. They are ‘ vox et.pre- 
terea nihil;’ and therefore the less they 
are made use of, the better: but if any 
such are ever made use of, they ought to 
be instantly followed with suitable ac- 


tions; for if they are not, those who have. 


injured us, will despise our menaces, 
and the whole world will laugh at our: 
folly. 
When one nation, Sir, has been insulted 
or ill-used by another, and no redress can 
be obtained by fair means, it is, without 


doubt, extremely proper, and even neces- - 


sary, for those who are concerned in the 
gWvernment of the injured nation, to pub- 
lish and set the injuries they have suf- 
his method 
has been always thought advisable, as it 
gives the subject a good opinion of the. 
cause, and makes him contribute with 


pleasure towards carrying on the war; but 


this ought not to be done till the court is 
both resolved and ready to come to an 
open rupture. Now, as those who are 
concerned in the government of 2 nation 
are the best, if not the sole judges, not 
only of the time when they ought to re- 
solve, but likewise of the time when they 
are ready and prepared to come to an open 
rupture; therefore, in my opinion, the 

are the only persons that ought to be al 
lowed to endeavour to stir up what is called 
a national resentment. For this reason, 1. 
cannot but think, that some of those gen- 
tlemen who have been lately so busy in 
stirring up the resentment of our people 
against the whole Spanish nation, have 
gone a little beyond their sphere: they 
have been acting a part they were no way’ 
qualified for, either by their knowledge of 
public affairs, or the station they happened 
to bein. They have been doing all that 
they could to involve the nation in a war, 
when, for what they knew, we were in a 
fair way of obtaining redress by peaceable 
measures ; or pethaps, when our circum- 
stances, neither at home nor abroad, 
could allow us to come to an open rup-. 
ture. In either of which cases it must be 
allowed, they have been doing their coun- 


try an injury ; for, with respect to the for-— 


mer, if we should have obtained, or should’ 


yet obtain redress by peaceable measures, . 
they have been-doing an injury to their. 


country, by endeavouring to stir up and 
establish among our people, an enmi 


to. 
a nation, with which an hon. member, 


.who has spoke in this debate, has owned 
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it is our interest to be in perpetual friend- 
ship ; and even those who should at last be 
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those papers; but it has always been ob- 
served asa rule in this House, to call for 


obliged to come to an open rupture, yet | no papers,. but such as we had reason to. 
they have done an injury to their country, | believe, the Crown might safely commu-. 


by beginning too early to stir up the re- 
sentment of our people; because, when 
the resentment of a people is too soon 
stirred up, it is apt to evaporate before 
it produces the proper effect. . 
_ Thus, Sir, it must appear, that those 
busy intermeddlers in public affairs have 
been doing an injury to their country, 
whatever may be the effect of our present 
negociations; and supposing we were in 
circumstances proper for encouraging us 
to declare war: but, if we were not in such 
circumstances, they were endeavouring to 
do a most notable injury to their country ; 
for surely, no greater injury can be done 
to a country than that of involving it in a 
war, when it has no prospect of being able 
to prosecute the war with advantage. It 
was a maxim with Julius Cesar, never to 
_venture even a battle, if the disadvantages 
that might ensue from a defeat appeared 
to be greater than any advantages he 
could expect from a victory; and in 
Africa, we are told, that he bore with 
many insults and indignities from the ad- 
verse army, only because by a little pa- 
tience he had reason to expect being able 
to obtain a victory with less blood-shed. 
In resolving upon war or peace, the same 
maxim ought to be observed; which makes 
the question of such an intricate nature, 
that none but those who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the circumstances of a 
nation, can, or ought to deliberate upon 
it: therefore as we cannot pee to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the present 
circumstances of the nation, we ought not 
to do any thing, nor desire any thing to 
be done, that may tend towards involving 
.the nation in a war; and till his Majesty 
acquaints us that he is resolved upon, and 
prepared for an open rupture, we ought 
not to call for any paper, that may, for 
what we know, tend ta confirm, wad. even 
irritate that national resentment, which 
has been already most imprudently, if not 
seditiously, stirred up. 

From what I have safd, Sir, I think it 
' is evident, that the memorials or arswers 
from Spain, especially the last, are in all 
probability papers of such a nature, that 
they cannot yet be communicated to this 
House. So far indeed I agree with the 
honourable gentleman, that the House is 
not obliged to take my word, nor that of 
any other member, as to the contents of 


nicateto us. Surely we are not to court a 
denial from the Crown; and upon the 
present occasion, we ought to be more 
cautious in this respect than at any other 
time. Every one knows how loth his Ma-. 
jesty is to deny any thing to his Parlia-. 
ment. Nothing but the public good will 
ever prevail with him to do so; and even. 
in such a case, it would be with the utmost’ 
reluctance and uneasiness. I am _ per-, 
suaded every gentleman that hears me,, 
has such a dutiful respect for his Majesty,. 
that he would not propose or agree to any. 
thing, that might unnecessarily give him‘a. 
moment’s disquiet; but in the present 
case, a denial from the Crown might be 
attended with consequences still more. 
fatal. It would make all other foreigners, 
as well as the Spaniards, who do not well 
understand our constitution, imagine, that. 
there was no good harmony between his. 
Majesty and his Parliament; which would 
of course render the Spaniards less pliable 
than they are at present, and consequently 
might not only prevent our being able to 
obtain redress in a peaceable manner, but 
might even prevent our being able to form 
proper alliances for obtaining it by force of 
arms. | 
It has been said, Sir, that all the papers 
now called for, are absolutely necessary 
for the enquiry we have alrcady resolved 
on. This, in my opinion, is very far from. 
being the case. We have resolved to take 
the petitions now presented to us into our, 
consideration. In pursuance of this reso- 
lution, we cannot regularly enter into any 
enquiry, but that which relates to the. 
truth of the facts set forth in the petitions ; 
and surely we can expect no proof of those 
facts, from any of the Spanish memorials. 
When we have examined into those facts,. 
and found some or most of them to be 
true, which, I believe, will be the case, 
such a discovery may give a foundation 
for our resolving upon another enquiry ; 
and lipon that future enquiry, it may be 
thought necessary for us to see the me-' 


morials or answers from Spain. If this 
should be the case, they may then be 


called for; but till then, I cannot find we’ 
have the least occasion to examine into 
any one of them. | os 

As for an enquiry into the conduct of 
those who have been concerned in our 
late negociations with Spain, gentlemen 


- 
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may onter into it when they please ; but I 
hope they. would ‘not, for the sake of 
punishing our négociators, supposing they 
have been guilty of mistakes, resolve to. 
. punish the nation, by involving it in adan- 
gerous and expensive war, which in all 
probability might have been otherwise. 
avoiled, I have had’ some hand, Sir, in 
several negociations ; but, I think it cannot 
he said, I had ever any share in any of our 
negociations with Spain: however, I know 
something of them, and from what I know, 
‘om what is publicly known, I must ob- 
serve, that some gentlemen seem to be in 
a_surprising mistake as to these negocia- 
tions. They scem to insinuate, as if we 
had been negociating with yee for above 
twenty years without any effect. Surely, 
gentlemen cannot have forgot, that, within 
these twenty years, there have been two 
public and famous treaties between Spain 
and us; by each of which they promised 
full reparation for all past injuries, and 
that ne such injuries should be committed 
for the future. We all know, that in the 
year 1721 a treaty of peace was concluded 
at Madrid between Spain and us, which 
was the same year confirmed by the treaty 
of alliance between Great Britain, France, 
and Spain; that by the second article of 
the said treaty, ‘ All former treaties were 
confirmed ;”? and that by the third Article, 
his Catholic Majesty, expressly po 
¢ That all the. goods, merchandizes, mo- 
ney,.ships, and other effects, which had 
been seized, as well in Spain as the Indies, 
should’ be speedily restored in the. same- 
kind, or according to the just and true 
valie of them, at the’ time they were 
seized.” 
Tam not, Sir, to answer for every step 
that brought on that treaty.; some gentle- 
men, perhaps, know more.of them than I 
do, but £ will venture to say, Sir, that we. 
must from hence suppose, that by this 
treaty.an end. was put to all negociations 
before that time; and that, from this 
treaty our ministers had reason to expect. 
full reparation. forall, past injuries, and a 
security against.all such in time to come ; 
but some new differences having afterwards 
qzisen. between. the two, nations, a new 
treaty:was set: an foot, which was after- 
wards. cqncluded: at. Seville, in the: year 
1729, By this new treaty a reparation for. 
past injuries, and asecurity against future, 
were again expressly stipulated ; for, by 
the ‘first Article, “‘ A]i former treaties of 
peace, friendship, and commerce, are re- 
newed. and. confirmed; and they ex- 
" £ VOL. X.] 
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pressly promise, “‘ Not to do any thing, 
nor suffer any thing to be dane, that may: _ 
be contrary thereto, directly or indirectly.” 
By the fourth Article, it is stipulated, 
‘¢ particularly, that the commerce of the 


English nation m America should be ex- 


ercised as heretofore ; and that orders 
shouldbe dispatched, without any delay, 
as well for the execution of the said trea- 

ties of commerce’ as for supplying what 
may be wanting for the entire re-establish- 

ment of commerce, on the foot of the said 

treaties and conventions.’”? And by the 

sixth Article it is agreed, “ That com- 

missaries should be nominated within four. 

months after the exchange of the ratificae 

tions, for examining and deciding the re-. 
spective pretensions which related to the 
abuses supposed to have been committed 
in commerce, as well in the Indies as in 
Europe, and all the other respective pre- 

tensions in America, whether with respect, 
to the limits, or otherwise ;” and they 
promise, ‘ to cause to be executed punc+ 
tually and exactly, what: should be so de- 

cided by the said commissaries, within six: 
months after their making their report ;” 
which report they were, by the eighth Ar- 
ticle, to make within three years, to be 
computed from the day of the signing of 
that treaty. at wc behee tee 

Accordingly, we know, Sir, that coms. 

missaries were respectively nominated ; 
but by various accidents the meeting of 
these commissaries was' delayed till tlte be- 
ginning of the year 1732; and therefore 
the time for their finishing their commis 
sion, and making their report, was. pros 
longed to the end of'three years after their 
first mecting; so that. the negociations, 
upon the footing on which they are at 
present, cannot be said to have commenced 
till the beginning of the year 1735, and 
therefore cannot, be said to have. lasted 
above three years; and from..considering 

these treaties, especially the last, and the 
several steps that have been made by.us 
since that time, if myst be granted, .I 
think, that we have done all that a prudent 
and wise peuple could do for obtaining, in 
a peaceable manner, a full reparation for 
all past injuries, and an abselute security 
against our being exposed to any. such in 
time to come. If there is any fault there- 
fore, it must be wholly attributed. to the 
Spaniards,.who have refused or neglected 
to perform the repeated solemn engage» 
ments they have entered, into with us; but 
with regard to their behaviour towards 
us, or whether the breaches of promise 
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they have been guilty of can warrant an’ 
immediate rupture, 1s an enquiry which 
cannot come regularly before this House ; 
nor ought we, by our constitution, to at- 
tempt any such enquiry: it is an enquiry 
which ought to be teft entirely to his Ma- 
jesty’s wisdom and justice ; because, from 
thence it is that peace or war must be de- 
termined ; and, | hope, it will be admittcd, 
that our pretending to determine in this 
case, would be an incroachment upon the 
prerogatives of the crown. | 
' The parliament, it is true, Sir, is the 
great and the supreme council of the na- 
tion, and consequently it is the council in 
which our King ought to put his chief 
confidence, and which he ought to consult 
upon all important affairs, She those af- 
fairs are brought to such maturity, or to 
auch a crisis, as to be ripe for being made 
public; but, no man ill aretend: that the 
parliament is a secret council, or that any 
affair ought to be laid before parliament, 
till it can be safely communicated to the 
public. Negociations of all kinds’ are of 
such a nature, that while they continue in 
the shape of negociations, they ought to 
be kept inviolably secret; and, it is for 
this reason that, by the excellence and 
wisdom of our constitution, the power of 
making peace of war is lodged solely in the 
crown ; because, for the good of the nation, 
it is absolutely necessary, that all the steps 
we make towards a peace, should be kept 
secret, till a treaty 18 actually concluded 
for that purpose ; and likewise it is neces- 
sary, that all the steps we make towards a 
war, nay, even our preparations for war, 
should be kept as secret as possible, till a 
war is actually declared, or at. least just 
ready tobedeclared. In the present case, 
if our negociations with Spain should end 
in a treaty, which I hope they will, and I 
dare say every gentleman here wishes his 
country so well as to hope the same, his 
Majesty will then, without doubt, commu- 
nicate that treaty to his parliament; and, 
on the other hand, if our present negocia- 
tions should prove abortive, if his Majesty 
should at last find, that nothing will pre- 
vail but the ultima ratio regum, he will cer- 
tainly make such alliances, and take such 
measures, as he in his great wisdom may 
think proper or necessary, for rendering 
the issue of that war advantageous and 
glorious to this nation; and when he has 
not only fully resolved upon war, but is 
fully prepared for coming to an open rup- 
ture, he will then communicate to his par- 


hiament the several steps he has taken, and 
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all the. papers that may be necessary ‘for 
giving them a sufficient light into the affair. 
This, 1 say, Sir, we may be assured of, 
from his Majesty’s known wisdom, and 
the condescension he has always shewn to- 
wards his parliaments; therefore, we ought 
to be extremely cautious in calling for any 
papers, that may tend towards rendering 
public any present negociation his Majesty 
may be engaged in; and as this would 
probably be the consequence of laying any 
of the late memorials or answers from 
Spain before us, we ought to suspend our 
curiosity, till his Majesty may think it pro- 
per to communicate them. : 

I hope, Sir, I have now clearly shewn, 
that none of the memorials or answers 
from Spain can be said to be necessary for 
any. enquiry we have as yet resolved on; 
and that the communicating of any of them 
to this House, or even our calling for 
them, would be of dangerous consequence. 
Then as to the unanimity of our proceed- 
ings, I cannot but think it is as strong an 
argument for prevailing with the honour- 
able gentlenan who made the motion, to 
agree to the amendment proposed, as itcan 
be for prevailing with my honourable 
friend to withdraw the amendment he has 
offered; therefore, whatever regard he 
may have for the honourable gentleman 
who was so good as to offer him advice, I 
hope he will, upon the present occasion, 
tuke the liberty to refuse it; and, I hope 
that for the sake of unanimity, the hon. 
gentleman who made the motion, will be 
the first to agree to the Amendment that 
has been offered. | 


Sir William Windham spoke next: - 


Sir; When the hon. gentleman who pro- 
posed the Amendment, first gave his rea- 
sons against some part of the motion that 
has been made to us, I was pretty much 
inclined to agree with him in opinion; but 
since I have more fully considered the 
circumstances of the case before us, and’ 
have heard what has been said on the other 
side of the question, I must be for agreeing 


‘to the motion without any amendment, 


therefore I hope the hon. gentleman will 
take the advice that has been offered him, 
and give up his amendment, notwithstand- 
ing what has been said to the contrary by 
his worthy friend near him: for, I think, 
no man can more effectually shew his dis- 
interested regard for the good of hig coun- 
try, than by contributing as much: as he 
can towards shewing to the world, thatwe 
are not only serioys but unanimous upom 
the present occasion. 
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If peace, Sir, be a desirable thing there 
is, in my opinion, nothing that will contri- 
bute more towards our being able to pro- 
eure a proper redress, in a peaceable man- 
ner, than our agreeing unanimously to the 
motion now made tous. I make no ques- 
tion but that an express will this:very night 
be sent to the court of Spain, and I hope 
that express will carry the news not only 
of our having agreed to this motion, but of 
gur having unanimously agreed toit. This, 
I say, I hope, nay I most heartily wish it 
may be so; because I am convinced, that 
nothing can ‘contribute more towards pre- 
venting our being obliged to come to ex- 
tremities ; for I am sure no man will say 
but that we ought to come to extremities, 
rather than continue any longer:to sit 
tamely under the insults and indignities 
that have been put upon the nation, in the 
persons of some of our most useful sub- 
jects ; and the best way of obtaining re- 
paration and security by fair means, to 
shew that we are resolved to have it b 
foul, if it cannot be. otherwise abeained. 
If by our behaviour upon the present occa- 
‘ gion, it should be made apparent to the 
world, and particularly to the court of 
Spain, that this is our resolution, .it may 
probably render that court a little more 
Seeaar than our negotiators have ever yet 
found them; for in public as well as private 
life, the surest way of living in peace and 
quiet, is, to gain and preserve the charac- 
ter of being ready, upon any just provoca- 
tion to try the fate of a combat. 


-- I cannot comprehend, Sir, why it has. 


een so much insisted on in this debate, 
that it is the interest of this nation to keep 
up a good correspondence with Spain: I 
am. sure it Is as much the interest of Spain 
to. keep up.a good correspondence with 
ys, as it Is Our interest to live in friendship 
with them; and former experience has 
often shewn, that they have more reason 
to be afraid of a rupture with us, than we 
have to be afraid of a rupture with them. 
They have, it is true, of late years, set up 
some pretences which are inconsistent 
with justice and the rights of this nation : 
they have plundered our merchants, and 
‘maltreated our seamen; and they have re- 
fused, or unreasonably delayed, to give us 
‘any proper satisfaction. , What can this be 
‘wing to? it is not owing to their being 
ignorant of. their own interest, or of the 
danger they may expose themselves to by 
. coming to an open rupture with us. It 


myst. be owing to some unaccountable no- 


¢ion they haye begun to entertain, that we 


‘ 
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are afraid of coming to an open rupture’ 
with them; and while they entertain such’ 
a notion, they will never do us justice in a: 
peaceable manner. How they came at 
first to conceive such a notion I do not,: 
know ; but I must say, that by our late pa- 
tience and forbearance, not only they, but’ 
all the world, I believe, begin to think: 
that we will submit to any thing rather 
than engage in a war; and while this opi- 
nion prevails, we may live in peace, but I - 
am sure we cannot live at ease or in quiet. 
It is therefore high time to resume the an- 
cient, and what, I hope, will always be 
found to be the true character of this na- 
tion. It is high time, it is even become 
necessary for us to'do something for con- 
vincing the world that we are now, and 
always will be, ready to vindicate our ho- 
nour by force of arms, when we cannot | 
obtain a full satisfaction by peaceable 
means; and upon the present occasion we. 
can do this, only by agreeing unanimously — 
upon the most vigorous resolutions, upon - 
such resolutions as ought to be the imme- 
diate consequence of the treatment our 
merchants and sailors have met with. 
‘This is what has already been too long de- 
layed; and it is what cannot now be regu- 
larly done without our having first seen, 
or at least called for, those very papers 


which, by the amendment, are proposed 


to be left out of the motion. 

From what I have said, Sir, it will ap- 
pear, that the chief, I may say the only ar- 
gument made use of against our calling for 
the answers or memorials. from Spain, is . 
really one of the strongest arguments for 
it. The chief argument made use of 
against our calling for these papers is 
founded on a supposition, that the laying 
of such papers before us may interrupt 
the course of our peaceful negociations, 
and involve the nation in a war. Now 
will not our refusing, or even delaying, for 
such a reason, to call for papers, which 
are certainly extremely proper to be looked 
into, upon the present occasion, be a tes- 
timony of our being terribly afraid of in- 
volving the nation in a war? will it not 
confirm the notion, which I am afraid the 
Spaniards now entertain of us? will it not 
make them conclude that we are more 
afraid of coming to an open rupture with 
them, than we are fond ‘of doing justice to 
our injured merchants? and as an account — 
of this day’s debate will certainly be sent 
to the court of Spain, will not they pre- 
sume from thence, that they may still put 
off agreeing to any reasonable terms, er 
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offering any proper satisfaction ? this will, 
of course, make it necessary for us to come 


to extremities; so that like those private. 


men, who have the misfortune to have a 
sheepish look, or too much modesty in 
their behaviour, we may probably draw. 
ourselves into-a quarrel, which a little de- 
cent boldness might have prevented. 
From whence it is plain, that our agreeing 
to the Amendment the hon. gentleman 
has been pleased to offer, will most proba- 
bly lead the nation into what he seems to 
be most afraid of; unless he thinks, which 
J am sure is far from being the case, that 


we ought to bear patiently with all past: 


injuries, and submit tamely to all future, 
rather than run the risk of a war. : 
_ I shall grant, Sir, that no negociation, 
nor any material paper relating to it, ought 
to be made public, till that negociation be 
brought to a period; but where neither 
party has a mind to amuse and deceive the 
other, every negociation must soon be 
brought to a period. The protracting of 
any negociation, for a number of years, is 
a certain sign, that one of the parties at 
least has a mind to amuse and deceive, as 
might be proved by a vast number of 
examples ; but one I cannot forbear men- 
tioning upon this occasion, because it is 
an example drawn from an affair that. hap- 
pened between us and the very kingdom 
with which we are now said to be, and 
with which we have long been carrying on, 
what I am afraid will at last appear to be 
a fruitless negociation. The example I 
mean is that negociation which we carried 
on with Spain, in the reign of James 1, 
about the marriage of his son the prince 
of Wales. That negociation continued 
for near eight years; and as we have now 
sent commissaries, so we then sent the 
ee of Wales and the prime minister to 
Spain, without any effect: but at last it 
appeared that the negociation -was carried 
on with a design to amuse us, and to keep 
us quiet, till the house of Austria found 
means to ruin almost entirely the Protes- 
tant interest in Germany; and I do not 
know but their design may now be, to 
amuse us, and keep us quiet, till our trade 
_ be entirely ruined; which will be the case, 
aif we go on with negociating, and they 
with plundering and seizing our merchant 
ships, but for a few years longer.: 

For this reason, Sir, as the present ne- 
,gociation has already continued for so 
many years, its not being brought toa pe- 
-riod, is so far from being a reason for, our 


, -pat.calling. for any. papers relating to it, 
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that it is a good reason for our enquiring 
into the negociation itself. From -thelong. 
continuance of our present negociations 
with Spain, there is great reagon to suse. 
pect they have hitherto been amuging us 
only; and from the circumstances of our 
present disputes with that nation, this sus 
picion must be considerably increased : 
for as we may be said to be plaintiffs only, . 
and they defendants, which J am sorry for, 
it-is their interest to amuse and protract, 
because upon the issue they will net only 
have a large sum to pay us, but must give 
up some valuable rights they have lately 
begun to lay claim to; whereas we have 
been of late so just and so contplaisant +0 
them, that we have already left them nos 
thing to ask. 

Now, Sir, if this be the case, if there is 
but ground to suspect that any of our ins 
ferior councils have allowed themselves te 
be amused and deceived, it is high time for 
the’supreme and chief council] of the na- 
tion to take the negociation itself into their 
consideration ; and for that purpose to call 
for all papers relating to it; in order that 
we may give his Majesty such advice as 
may be thought proper upon such an o¢- 
casion. Such a resolution can no way 
tend to make the court of Spain break .off 
conferences with us: if they have a mind 


to do us justice, rather than come to an 


open rupture, it would make them begm 


to treat with us upon a fair, a candid, and 


a serious footing, which, in my epinion, 
they have never yet done: but of they ate 
really resolved to come to an open rup- 
ture, rather than do us justice, the effect 
of such a resolution would then indeed be, 
not to make them break off conferences 
with us, but to make us break off confe- 
rences with them; for as they are defen 
dants only, it is their business. to nega 
ciate, as long as we will negociate with 
them; and as we are plaintitis only,. it.is 
our business to insist upon a speedy and a 
categorical answer ; and in case of refusal 
or delay, to break off all conferences, and 
betake ourselves to those means, which 
may probably prove more effectual. Can 
either of these be called an effect which 
we ought to be afraid of? no, Sir, even the 
last, is an effect which we ought to.be fond 


off; for if a sufficient redress is not to be 


obtained without a rupture, the sooner we 
come to it the better: a state of war is 
more eligible than the uncertam, mongrel 
state we are in at present. : 
_ But we are now told, Sir, that the pre-— 
sent negociations betsreen Spain: ual 
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have not continued for above three years ; 
and to prove this, the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, has been pleased to give us a 
accouht of the many treaties lately 
concluded between the two crowns. No 
man, itis more true, is more able than he 
to give an account of our ldte treaties and 
negociations ; and I shall own my obliga- 
tion for the exact account he has given of 
setne of them; but it is certain, dnd even 
that hon. gentleman will, I believe, allow, 
that the Spaniards have. been continuing 
their encroachments arid depredations al- 
most without interruption for above twenty 
years ; ahd he will, I believe, likewise al- 
low, that as yet we have obtained no re- 
aration for past injuries, nor any security 
against future. What is it then appears 
from the long account he has given us of 
the late treaties between Spain and us? 
does it not from thence appear, that we 


have been for above twenty years not only 


nepoeiating, but actually concluding trea- 
ties, in vain, and without the least effect ? 
what hopes other gentletien may Ae in 
our present negociating I do not know; 
but for my part I must declare, that 1 put 
‘no great hopes in any negociation we can 
earry on, or any treaty or convention we 
ean make ; and I must think I am justified 
in this way of thinking, by the account 
the hon. gentleman: has been pleased to 
give us of the late treaties concluded be- 
tween Spain and us. By these treaties 
they have two or three times already ex- 
pressly promised full reparation and secu- 
rity: they have as yet performed none of 
these promises. What reason have we to 


think, they will be more faithful m the 


erfortance of any promise they may make 
y the next treaty, or by ahy future 
treaty ?} I am sure, if they do shew them- 
selves more faithful in time to come, it 
will not proceed from our shevwing such a 
backwardness in coming to an open rup- 


ture with them, as some gentlemen seem _ 
No | and, I believe, the hoh. gentleman talkd | 


to shew upon the present occasion. 
nation in the world will perform a promise, 
though made by the most solemn treaty, if 
# be ugainst their interest to doso: They 
will always find pretences for delaying. or 
evading it, if they think they ean do so 
with safety ; and they will always think so, 
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so pasiive, that, I fear, they Ravé begun 
to think Wwe will not, or dave nut com 
an open rupture with them; atid if this 
be their way of thinking, there is rothing 


will alter theit opinion, but 4 vigorous 


well cohductéd war: .so that by our lo 
suffering and extreme readiness tb obligéd 
them, instead of avoiding a war, we havé © 
already made it become necessary: | 
may grant us the favour of a new treaty 
they may by that treaty es dittise fill 
reparation and security; but if they con: 
tinue in the same way of thinking, thosé 
promises will be as ili képt as atiy of the 
former. In my opinion, it is therefore 
absolutely improper for us, upon the pres 
sent eccasion, to shew the least concern 
about what may be the consequences of 
any resolution proposed. An unahimotus 
and hearty concurrence in the most vipo 
rous resolutions, may make. therh altet 
their opinion of us, or may make theti 
think, that we are resolved te altér our 
conduct with respect to them ; and this E 
take to be the only way of avoiding a wat 
which will otherwise, either now or rer 
soon hereafter, become absolutely. unavoids 
able ; unless we are resolvetl always t& 
submit tamely to the same soft of injutick 
we have already suffered, and to it 
our character and our trade in every part 
of ihe world. | : 
I shall readily admit, Sit, that it woul@ 
be ridiculous in us to talk big, ér to come 
to vigorous resolutions, ttptn this or an 
other occasion, unless those resolution 
were to be followed by suitable actions. 
Nay, I believe, it would be ridiculous i# 
as to fit out formidable squadrons, or t& 
take great armies into our pdy, unlesd 
those fleets afttd those atmic# wete to be 
furnished with proper orders or istracs | 
tions for enabling them to foli6w words 
with blows, in case of ariy denial or untéa- 
sonable delay of justice: I know that 
threatenmg memorials afe but words ; 


from experience, wher hé says; that such 
words will always be contefiined, if peds 
ple imagine they are hot to be ithmedi 
ately followed with suitablé actions : But 
whatever disrespect may have beety shewrt 
to the threatening words ér méniorials of 


if they have any reason to believe, that | other councils, I hope hd sign of disrevar® 
the nation, in whose favour it wis made,-! will ever be shewa to the threatetiihg resé 
‘is so impotent or so: cowardly, that they | lutions of 4 British parliament. I hope iv 
dare not ‘attempt in a hostile marer to | nation will ever imagine, that stich Woray 
revenge an infraction of a solenm treaty. | are net to be followed with suitabieactions, 
This, I 4m afratd, Sir, is the éase be- | The kingdom of Spain, as welt as one of 
‘tween Spain.and cs, We huve boon of ute | her teat ntighborts, has stilt itdsdh 
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remember the resolutions of our parliament 
in the year 1701-2. From the behaviour 
of the nation at that time, and for some 
years after, they must conclude, .that the 
threatening resolutions of a British parlia- 
ment will be followed, and speedily fol- 
lowed, by suitable actions. They have 
from thence good reason to conclude, that, 
even at this time, our words will not only 
be, followed with blows, but that every 
blew will be followed by another, till we 
bring our enemies to reasonable terms ; 
and as the justice of our. cause is ‘now as 
great as it was then, I am sure our ene- 
mies have no cause to expect greater fa- 
vour from Providence, than they met with 
‘at that time: Therefore, if they have any 
hopes of success, it must be in our mis- 
conduct, or in the supposed weakness of 
aur councils ; and if they should bring 
_ things to extremity, I hope they will find 

themselves disappointed.in both. | 

.. With respect to the general resentment, 
that now prevails over the whole nation, 
against the depredations committed by the 
Spaniards, however disagreeable it may 
be: to some gentlemen, I must: declare, 
that it isextremely agreeable to me ; and 
if is so, because, I think it is just. Ido 
not really know what the-honourable gen- 
tleman means by saying, that it has been 
stirred up by those who had no title to 
stir it up, or who did not know what they 
were about. I believe it has been stirred 
ep by none but the Spaniards themselves ; 

or I haye so good an opinion of the un- 
derstanding of my countrymen in general, 
as to believe, that their judgment, and 
consequently their resentment, as well as 
their gratitude, depends upon the nature 
ef things, and not upon what may be said 
or wrote upon any subject. For this rea- 
son, if none of the actions of the Spanish 


guarda costas had been unjust, if their. 


behaviour towards our merchants had not 
been cruel and barbarous as well as unjust, 


I believe it would have been impossible to 


have stirred up such a general resentment 
as now prevails 5 sae them, though all 
the best pens.in the nation had been as 
much employed to throw their actions into 
a malicious-and invidious light, as some of 
the worst have been to palliate and excuse 
or rather justify their behaviour towards 
us. I must therefore think, that it sig- 
nifies very little who they are that endea- 
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persuasion will be able to raise it. The 
resentment of the nation is, it is true,: 
come to a very great height upon the 
ang occasion, and if it should evaporate: 

efore it produces the desired effect, it is: 
easy to foresee who will. deserve to be- 
blamed: but though there are no people: 
of a-more geherous and forgiving temper: 
than the people ofthis nation, yet, I hope 
they will never allow their resentment to: 
evaporate : I hope they will neither forget. 


nor forgive, till they see justice done to 
‘such of their countrymen as have_ been. 
Injured, and a full satisfaction made to the 


nation for the insults that have been put 


“upon it. - 


I have now, I hope, shewn, Sir, that if 


-we have a mind to take the best method: 


for preventing a war, or obtaining redress 
in.a peaceable manner, we. ought to agree 
unanimously to the motion without any. 
amendment. What the answer from the 
Crown may be, I shall not pretend to de- 
termine, because I know nothing of the 


‘nature of any of the papers called for; but. 


surely our addressing to -have them laid 
before us can be of no prejudice. Suppose 


his. Majesty should think. it inconsistent 


with the public safety: to lay some of those 
Papers before us, his. being obliged to tell 
us so can give him no disquiet ; because it 
is a proper answer, and an .answer which. 
this House has generally been - satisfied. 


with; it isan answer which cannot make. 


any man, that has a weight in any foreign 

council, nor any. man of common under: 
standing at home, suppose that there is 

the least disagreement between his .Ma-. 
jesty and his Parliament ; because we can-. 

not suppose the ministers of any foreign: 
court we have to do with, nor any man of 
common sense at home, so. ignorant. of our: 
constitution, as not to know that the Par-, 
liament always leaves it to the Crown. ta. 
determine what Papers are fit to be laid. 


before them; and never insist upon a sight. 


of any paper, after the Crown has told. 
them that it is not safe to make. it public,. 
unless when they have reason to suspect,, 
that such an answer proceeds from evil. 
counsel, and from the selfish ends of a 
minister, in order to conceal some criminal. 


or false step he has been guilty of... Then, _ 


indeed, the. Parliament would. probably, 
insist upon having such a Paper laid beforg. 


them, and might perhaps address — the, 


King to know who advised him to.send, 
such an answer; and then it. might be.. 
supposed, both abroad and at home, :that. 
there was no great harmony, between the., 


‘your to stir up the resentment of the peo- 
ple.; because, if there isa just.cause for 
tt, their resentment will rise of course ; 
and if there is no cause for it, no art or 
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King and his Parliament, or at: least be- 
tween his ministers and his Parliament ; 
but: surely, neither the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, nor any: other, has’ the 
least ground to suspect, that this may be 


the case at present; and if it were, it 


would’ be the strongest argument for 
agrecing to the motion, to the end that the 
Parliament might have an opportunity of 
" removing such ministers from his Ma- 
jesty’s councils; for if such men were at 
the helm of our affairs, which I am sure 
is not the case at present, we could nei- 
ther ‘expect regard or confidence from 
foreign states, nor any honesty or good 
conduct in our own affairs, with respect 
either to peace or war. | | 

’ Thus, I think, it appears, Sir, that out 
calling for the memorials or answers from 
Spain can be attended with no bad con- 
“sequence, even supposing them to be such 
as cannot be safely communicated; and I 


have shewn, that our not calling for them | 


may be attended with the most fatal con- 
sequence, by confirming the court of Spain 
in the notion they seem to entertain of us, 
that we are afraid, and will rather submit 
to any thing, ‘than come to an open rup- 
ture with them. But-+we are. told, we 
- ought not to call for them, because we 
have now no occasion for them; and to 
shew we have no occasidén for them, it is 
said, that in pursuance of the resolution 
we have comé to, we cannot regularly, at 
first, enter into any enquiry, but that ‘of 
the truth of the facts set forth in the Pe- 
titions now presented to us. This I am 
surprized to hear from a gentleman so 
well acquainted with the facts set forth in 
the Petitions, and so much a master of 
the customs and methods of proceeding in 
Parliament. . Sir, we have no occasion for 
such an enquiry but for form’s sake 
merely. We all know the facts are true; 
and if we proceed no further, I shall be 
sorry we have gone so far; for we shall 
then only leave uponrecord, in the jour- 
nals of Parliament, a testimony ofthe in- 
sults and injuries we have tamely suffered, 
which is'a testimony that can no way 
contribute to the honour of the nation ; 
and therefore we ought to be so far from 
recording, that, if it were possible, we 
ought to prevent its being handed down to 
posterity. If we look but into the prayer 
ofthe Petitions presented to us, we must 
sée we have something else to do, than 
merely to enquire into the truth of facts. 


The Petitioners beseech us, ** To provide 
auch a timely.and adequate remedy, as 
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‘may put an end to all insults and depre- 


dations on the British subjects; and to 
procure such relief for the unhappy suf 
ferers, as the nature of their case, and the 
justice of their cause, require.” Are we - 


‘not then, in pursuance of our resolution; 


to endeavour to provide such 4 remedy, 
and procure such reltef? And is it pos- 
sible for us to determine what may be & 
poops, remedy, what may be a proper re- 
ief, without seeing what the court of 
Spain have offered, and what they pretend 
in justification of themselves ? ‘ 
There are but two ways, Sir, of pto- 
viding a remedy, or: procuring any relief: 
it must be done saree force of arms, or 
by negociation; and which of these me- 
thods may be most proper, is what we are 
to determine; it is what we have in some 
measure already resolved to determine, by: 
resolving to take the Petitions into our 
consideration: fot this purpose we must 
necessarily examine.into the whole of our 
past negociations, whether they appear in 
the form of negociation or of shige Ee yet 
neither fulfilled, nor any way observed. 
Which of those methods may, upon thé 
enquiry we have resolved on, appear to be 
most proper, I shall not now take upon me 
to determine; but in this affair we have 
already made use of so much ink arid’ pa- 
per without any effect, that I am afraid it; 
will appear necessary for us to begin to 
make use of another sort of ammunition.’ 
We have already found there is no trust’ 
to be put even in treaties, and therefore, 
after we have thoroughly examined into 
this affair, it may be the opinion of thig 
House, that we must now have recourse to 
that, in which we have always found, in 
which I hope we always shall find, our 
chief and greatest security, I mean, Sir, 
the weight of our metal, and the’sharpness 
of our swords. | a 
Now, suppose, Sir, we should come to 
such a resolution ; suppose we should upon. 
inquiry find that no effectual remedy can be" _ 
rovided, nor any sufficient relief procured, : 
but by force of arms; that resolution to be 
sure, is to be offered to his Majesty by- 
way of advice. In so doing we encroac 
upon none of the prerogatives of the’ 
crown: we do that only which is our duty ; 
for we are obliged to offer what -we think 
the most wholesome ‘advice to our sove- 
reign. Neither do we communicate to the’ 
public the secrets of any negociation, 
while it continues, or ought to continue, in 
the shape of a negociation ; we only give — 
our opinion that it ought not to be-conti« 
' 3 ae 
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nued ip that shape any longer; and sure- | lutely refuse to do us justice, we may 
ly, if the parliament thigk so, they have a | easily persuade them, that our patienge 
right t@ say §0, and to commynicate. their-| proceeded not from our fear, byt from gur 
‘thoughts, by way of address, to his Ma-| prudence; but thisis not ta be dope. by 
jesty. The power of making peace.or war | any resplutions of this Houge ; it is ta be 
may be solely lodged in the. crown; but the | done anly by fleets and armies, after his 
parliament certainly have a right to advise | Majesty. has told us that noghing else. will 
4nd address against the continuance. of | prevail. For this reason, as long as. there 
peace, when they think ‘it cannot be can, | is the least ground to hope, that the court 
tinued with honqur, as well as, they have a | of Spain.may he prevailed on by peaceable. 
mght to adyise and address, against a war, | means ta give ear to reason, we ought. not 
which they think cannat be prosecuted | to, do apy thing that may tend to intezrupt 
with advantage. This is, in my gpinion, | or retard any negociation, that may- be. 
the principal enquiry. we. axe, to make, | carrying on for that purpose: and that we 
when we tak¢ these petitiong ipto qurcay- | are not as yet intirely destitute of suck 
sideratian: we are to enquire, whether | hopes, must be presumed; because, we 
hexe be qny probability. of obtaining what | may be assured, that as. sopn ag this canes 
‘the petitioners pray: for, in a peaceable | to be-our case, his Majesty wil apply. in 
Warner; and upen such ap enquiry, Iam | the most selema manner to his parliament, 
gure, Wwe can come tg no. determnation, | hath for advice andassistance. 
without seging those papers that are pro- | _ As for the last answer or memorial £& 
ed by the amendment to be left out of | Spain, I do not pretend, Sir, to know whak 


emption: thereforeI hope, the hon. gen- | it is; but I have been been assured froma 
: authority which I have no reason to, suse 


#eman will withdraw his Amendment, and 

“‘Ipave it to hig Majesty, who, is the only | pect, that it can no way be looked on aga 
proper judge, to determine, whether the | final answer. It is so far from being a fab 
denial of justice, that it seems to shew: an 


anerg now moved for, are such as may be 
safely comamunicated to. the House. eae Labbe ees ee: — 
: | 7, as some disputed facts Can De cleared up: 
' Mr. Henry Pelham rose and said : . | and [am told it-may admis of such explar 
.. Sir; [must say, 1 am sorry the hon. | pations,.as may put an end to all our dif- 
gentlemen who spoke last, did not continue | ferences .in a peaceable. manner ;: nay, 1 
i» hig first opinion ; for I am always fond | have good reason, I think, to suppose. it 
of hexing an opportunity to join with him | such a one; for if it had been otherwise, I 
in the same sentiments ;. but upon the pre- | am convinced his Majesty would have die. 
sent accagion I cannot ; because, I think, | rectly ordered it to have been laid before 
e hon. geptieman who proposed the | the House. Supppse it then such an an- 
mepdment, gave,such reasons for. what | swer.as, by proper explanations, may laya 
pr _as. neither have, nor, in my | foundation foe our obtaining full satisface 
Qpinion, cay be answered... I shall admit, | tion and security, in a peaceable manner 3 
Sir, that it is as necessary for a nation to | I should be glad to know how, those.expla+ 
‘preserve, its character among neighbaurs, | nations are to be obtained. . The: only 
@S if is for a.private man; but whatever | way of-obtaining any such, must:-be by 
opinion the court of Spain may entertain 
of ovr caurage, or of our unwillingness to | Spain, by way of reply to their last,answesg 
Game t2. an. oper rupture with them, I shall but if we order their last answer. tobe 
never. befor doing any thing that may tend | laid before thjs House, we shall, in @ greak 
towmerds involving, this nation Into.an uns | measure, put if out-of his, Majesty’s power. 
necessary wat, fox the sake. only of. making | to.send any sugh-reply-;. for in-that case, L 
' that pation believe we are. no way. afraid | believe, none of his. Majesty’s. aenvante 
of them. - The character of this nation for | would: venture to advise him to gend a-res 
Rgaolugion.and courage is. already so well _ ply, or to give their opinion what: sort of 
— gsfablished, that:we haye no.occasion for | reply. oughtto be.sent, untilthe parliamenk’ 
~ making. use of any sort of hectoring ex- . had thoroughly examimed:.into the. apa 
pressions, In order to cenvince the world, | and had come to. such resolutions a8 they, 


that we .ate not, afraid. of the Spaniards, | should. think proper: upen the ‘occasion. 

Whew.the gentlemen who are for a war | This the parliament may not be-ableto de: 

represent.as.a very feeble enamy. There- | til.towards the end.of the session, du 

‘fore, if upon any. false and ill-grounded | which time the negociation betweenthe tw 

opinion of qurtanaiditx, they.should.abso- | courts must, be: at-an entire stand ;. wheres 
. ee ee | . ee 


i 
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anew memorial from this coust to that of — 
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as, if it be left to his Majesty, to send such | ty will do with all possible dispatch; Ido — 


a reply as he may think most proper, the ne- | not Know, I say, but that in this case, a 
gociation may before that time be brought | new memorial may arrive from the court 
to some period or another ; and in our pre- | of Spain, before it be necessary for you to 
Bent circumstances, I am sure, nothing can | come to any resolutions relating to this 


be of advantage to this nation, that will | affair; and that new memorial will certain- 


necessarily, but needlessly, occasion a delay | ly have a great influence upon your reso- 


in adjusting our differences with the court | lutions, as well as upon his Majesty’s fu- 
of Madrid. | ture conduct with regard to Spain. 


~ ‘From hence, Sir, I think it is evident, I shall grant, Sir, that in case of otir 
that our calling for the last memorial'from , calling for any papers, it is a proper 
Spain would be imprudent ; and whatever enough ariswer from the crown, to tell us, 
necessity there may be for our seeing the | they are of such a nature, that they cannot 
last or any of the memorials from that : be safely communicated ; but on the other 
court, before we can come to any final | hand, I believe it will be allowed, that such 
determination, telating to the petitions we | an answer from the crown is unusual; and 
have resolved to take into our considera- | the reason of its being so, is, because both 
tion, yet that necessity neither does, nor ; Houses of Parliament have generally taken 
can now appear; and therefore, I do not ; care to call for no papers but such as 


think there is, as yet, the least occasion | might, in all appearance, be safely com> _ 


for our calling for any of these memorials. | municated. Now, though I do not pre- 
In the course of the enquiry we are re- , tend to know what is in the last memorial 
solved to make, it may appear necessary | or answer from Spain, yet from its having 
fur us to have all those memorials laid be- | arrived so lately, we may, I think, with 
fore us, and when that does appear, I shall | probability, if not with certainty, conclude, 
be ready to join with other gentlemen in | that it is a paper which ought not yet to 
any proper motion for that purpose ; but | be made public; and therefore, however 
till then, I think it ought to be delayed, | proper such an answer from the crowh 
because: our. amitedintely calling for them, | may be, I must think such an application 
especially the last, may be attended with | from this House would not be altogether 
some inconvenience, and because such a | so proper at present. For this reason, I 
delay can but very little, if any way, retard ; think, it would be more agreeable to the 
dur proceedings with respect to the affair | custom of parliament, and more proper for 
now before us. By the resolution you | us not to call for any of the memorials from 
have come to, it will be near a fortnight | Spain, but to leave it entirely to his Ma- 
before you begin to take this affair into | jesty, to order such of them to be laid 
your consideration; and as some things | before us, as he shall think may be safe- 
may intervene, that may obiige you to put | ly communicated; and this he will cer- 
off the entering upon it for some days | tainly do in due time, if there be any thing 
longer; and likewise, as you may mect | in any of these memorials, that mayrequire 
with interruptions in the course of your | the consideration of parliament: 
enquiry; I must reckon it will be near After what I have said, Sir, 1 hope gen 
three weeks, it may be more, before you | tlemen will excuse me if I say, that I 
can know positively, whether there will be | think it would be rash and precipitate in 
any. necessity for your having any of those | us, to call for all or any of these memorials 
memorials laid before you; -therefore you | at | shies ; and though we had them all 
may, I think, without the least inconve- | before us, I must think, it would be stifl 
nience, delay calling for any of them for { more rash in us to come to any violent of 
two or three weeks at least. Inthe mean | threatening resolutions, unless his Majesty 
time, his Majesty may have sent to the | had before told us, that he iad no farther 
court of Spain a reply to their last answer, | hopes of obtaining full satisfaction in a 
and then your calling for that answer can | peaceable manner; for even im privaté 
no way interrupt the course of the nego- life, let a man be never -so much inclined 
ciation, nor can it be attended with such | to do justice, or to. make reparation, hé 
dangerous consequences, as your calling | would not like to be publicly threatened 
fer it-now may be attended with; nay, [| into it; the attempting to make use of 
do not know. but that, ifa reply be imme- | such a method, would probably make hint 
diately sent, demanding the necessary ex- | stand upon a punctilio of honour, and reé 
‘planations, and insisting upon a categorical | fuse, at least for that time, to do, what he 
answer, which J-am convinced his Majes- | would have done with great-aladrity, if it 
{VOL, X. } [2 8} . , 
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had been required of him in a'discreet and 
prudent manner. <r s 
It is true, Sir, the negociations between 
Spain and us have already continued too 
long, and it: must be granted, they have 
not as yet had-any great'effect ; but if we 
consider the multitude of complaints that 


are upon both sides, ( for the court of Spain 


have their complaints, and have demands 
to make, as well as we )and the great dis- 
tance of the places where our mutual com- 
plaints are to be examined, we cannot 


think M strange, that our negociations . 


have not, as yet, been brought: to a final 
issue. I do not mention this, Sir, with a 
‘design to make any excuse for the be- 


haviour of the Spaniards to us, or to jus+ 


tify -all the delays they have been guilty 
of. : I mention it only to shew, that, not- 
_ withstanding the length of the negocia- 
tions .between us, we ought not to con- 
clude, that the court of Spain designs only 
to amuse and deceive us; but, on the con- 
trary, that we ought to presume there may 
_ still be some hopes of our being able to 
obtain, in a peaceable manner, as much 
as we can expect by the most successful 
war: and if this can be done, it will cer- 
tainly be a great saving both of men and 
money to the nation. That his Majesty 
thinks he has still good reason to entertain 
some such hopes, we may be assured of; 
othérwise he would have provided, before 
this time, for obtaining by force, what. he 
found he could not obtain by peaceable 
means,,.and. would have applied to parlia- 


ment in the most solemn manner for that | 


purpose. .Therefore, rather than do any 
_ thing that may put an end to all such 

ia tr I' think we ought to return thanks 

to his Majesty, and extol the wisdom and 
goodness he has hitherto shewn, by put- 
ting a force upon his natural inclinations, 
and sacrificmg that dazzling glory which 
is obtained by victories and. triumphs, to 
that solid and true glory, which is the just 
reward of those kmgs, who make the pre- 
servation of -the. lives and properties of 


-their subjects, their chief and greatest con-. 


“COCPNe say Ae 4 es 
After Mr.. Pelham, several gentlemen 
spoke for and against the Amendment 
Dope: but we shall only give what was 
aid by sir John Barnard, and sir Charles 
Wager. 2-0 ” 
_ Sir John Barnard spoke to this effpet : 
Sir: In all debates: of this nature, gen- 
tlemen ought to be very cautious how the 


run-any parallela betwixt. public and pri- 
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vate transactions. We haye heard a g 
deal with regard to the prudential consi- 
deration of our agreeing to the present 
motion: but give me leave to obserye, Sirs 
that the character of a nation is very .diffe- 
rent from that of a private man. A pfi- 
vate man that has once established a repur 
tation for wisdom and courage, may easily, 
and generally does, preserve that reputae 
tion as long :as he lives; but whatever re- 
putation a state or kingdom may acquire. at 
any one time, is so far from continuing as 
long as that state or kingdom subsists, 
that on the contrary, the reputation ac, 
quircl under one King, or one adminisy 
tration, always expires as soon as_ thas 
king or administration expires; and the 
successors must always begin afresh to ac- 
quire and establish a character for the na- 
tion under their administration. A nation 
may acquire the highest character, the 
greatest esteem, under one reign or admir 
nistration, and yet sink into the lowest 
contempt under the very next. This 
was the case of this nation, in the reigns 
of Edward 1 and Edward @ ; in the reigns 
of Edward 3 and Richard 2; in the reigns 
of Henry 5,and Henry 6, and in the 
reigns of our wise queen Llizabeth and her 
successor James 1. ; oon gb oF mf 
It is in vain therefore, Sir, to pretend, 
that the character of this nation is esta- 
blished, or that we can now depend. upon 
the character we acquired in any former 
reign, or under any former administration: 
for our present character, we cannot look 
beyond the date of the present adminis- 
tration. Now,.as his Majesty’s name ought 
never to be mentioned in any-of our de- 
bates ; as nothing that is said by any gen- 
tleman in this House, can be supposed to 
relate to the King, but to the ministers for 
the time being only; I may therefore 
beg leave to desire gentlemen to lay their 
hands upon their hearts, and declare, what 
sort of character they think this nation has 
acquired under our present administration, 


which, I must observe, began before his 
-Majesty’s accession, and began with .a 


eget of peace between Spain and. us, 
which I never did, nor ever shall intirely 
approve of. If upon this footing, gentle- 
men.will examine into the character we 
may at present be supposed to have among 
our neighbours, I am afraid it will. be 
found not to-be a very advantageous one, 
at least with respect to -our caurage, or 


readiness.to try the.fate of war, in case. of - 
‘any injury er insult being put upon-us. - 


. , a a a, 
Pe ~<a aan ‘ies ames oe 
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img, peace is better than war; but it is 
not always so: a dishonourable peace is 
worse than a destructive war; it is better 
for a nation, as well as a private man, to 
cease to be, than to subsist in the wretch- 
ed state of suffering continual insults and 
indignities ; and if under the present.ad- 
ministration, we have lost a great part of 
the character we gained in former times: 
if our neighbours have begun to think, that 
we will bear with any infractions of trea- 
ties, rather than engage in a war, which I 
hope is not the case ; we.may cajole and 
flatter ourselves with obtaining redress by 
peaceful negociations or treaties; but 
‘while our neighbours entertain such a no- 
tion of us, I am fully convinced it will be 
impossible. If our enemies are not yet 
fully prepared to ruin us, if they think 
they may soon have a better opportunity 
than the present for giving’ us some finish- 
ing blow, they may for some time amuse 
us with negociations or congresses, they 
may even vouchsafe to grant us a conven- 
tion or a treaty ; but these will appear at 
last to be nothing but expedicnts, artfully 
contrived by: them, and foolishly or 
treacherously submitted to by us, for mak- 
ing our ruin the more complete and the 
more inevitable. During these very ncgo- 
ciations, and notwithstanding the treatics 
they may vouchsafe to grant us, being 
‘convinced they may do. it with impunity, 
they will continue to put the same indig- 
nities on us, till we are reduced so low by 
our sufferings, that, like a man who has 
too long neglected a wasting distemper, 
we shall not have sufficient strength left 
for making use of that remedy, which, if it 
had been applied in time, would have pro- 
duced a certain cure. 
I shall not pretend, Sir, to be a compe- 
tent judge of our conduct for several years 
pest; I shall not pretend to say positively 
what we have done, or what we might 
have done; but, in my opinion, we have 
had several opportunities for mducing, if 
not compelling the Spaniards, and like- 
‘wise some other of our neighbours, to give 
us full satisfaction. for injuries past, which 
‘would: have been the best security against 
any such for the future; nay, I am uf opi- 
‘rhion, we might Have prevented most of the 


indignities put upon us, without: involving |. 


‘the nation in a war. : If my information 
be right, our neighbours the Dutch have 
‘falleh upon ‘a way of preventing such in- 
‘dignities, without involving themselves in 
a war: I ‘shall not affirm it for a trath,. but 
we bave been told, that they have lately 
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taken a method with the Spanish Guarda 
Costas, which will make them a little 
| ¥nore cautious, at least with respect to 
them, in time to come: they have fitted 
out ° ships eae for the purpose, and 
when they have found Guarda Costas not 
properly commissioned, or such as had 
seized or plundered any of their ships, con- 
trary to the law of nations, and to the in- 
structions they had from those who gave 
them their commissions, they have treatcd 
them as pirates, and have fine them up 
at the yard’s arm as soon as takem = This 
is what has been commonly reported; and 
| 


it. calls to my mind a story I have heard of 
a gentleman, who received a box on the 
ear frorn a famous bully at a cofiec-house. 
The gentleman, it seems, had not so much 
ibaa as a gentleman ought to have, and 
therefore took it patiently: he thought 
only of obtaining satisfaction in a peace- 
able manner; but soon after he heard, ‘that 
the same bully, for such another piece of. 
behaviour, had been caned and kicked out 
of the coffee-room, by another gentleman. 
Gods so! says the poltroon, if I had 
| known that follow would have been treated 
| in such a manner, I should not have taken. 
the blow he gave me so patiently. . - 
All nations, Sir, are apt to play the 
bully with respect to one another ; and if 
| the government or administration of a nay 
, tron has taken but one insult tamely, their 
; neighbours will from thence judge of .the 
then character of that nation, without any 
| regard to their behaviour under a former 
| government or administration; and will - 
; accordingly treat them as bullies do noted 
poltroons; they will kick and cuff them 
upon every occasion : and as a private man, — 
who has once got the character of a pol- 
troon, can never wipe off that character, 
or avoid such treatment, but by drubbing 
those who have dared to insult him, I.am 
afraid it is now become in vain for us to 
expect to recover our character, so as to 
obtain satisfaction for injuries past, or to 
avoid meeting with future injuries, by any 
peaceable means: at least, 1am sure, it 1s 
not fit for us at present to shew ourselves 
‘so anxious about avoiding a war, as our 
agreeing to the amendment now proposed 
will clearly shew us to be. bo 
Having thus, Sir, shewn, that we have 
no former character to depend on, and that 
nothiag will more probably make a war 
necéssary than our appearing any way 
anxious to avoid it, I shall next examine 
some of the arguments made use of, 
against our calling for any of the Memo- 


—— 
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rials or Answers from. Spain. As to the 
last answer from that court, which we are 
told arrived but a few days ago, though 
certainly it might and ought to have ar- 
rived several weeks ago, it has been said, 
that we ought not to call for it, because by 
so doing, we.shall prevent his Majesty’s 
being able to send any reply, till after. we 
have examined into the aifair before. us, 
_ and have come to such resolutions as may, 


be thought proper upon the occasion. Sir, . 


for this very reason we ought, in my. .opi+ 
nion, to,call forit. I think no reply ought 
to be sent but by the advice of parliament. 
The .affair is now brought, and regularly 


_ braught before parliament ; and I hope no 4 


minister will advise his Majesty to send a 
reply, till he knows the resolutions of par- 
liament. If any minister does, I am sure 
it will not be prudent: it will be a piece 
of the highest disrespect he can shew to 
a British parliament ; and whatever pusil- 
lanimity he may have been guilty of with 
del a to foreign affairs, I am sure there 
will in that case be no reason to accuse 
him of pusillanimity with respect to do- 
mestic. Our obtaining redress, or our 
obtaining a speedy redress, does not de- 
pend upon our speedily sending a reply of 
some weight. Our ministers have already 
sent. many memorials, many replies, with- 
out any.effect: our business is now to send 
a reply that will have some more weight 
than any hitherto sent ; and surely a reply 
from his Majesty, founded upon the reso- 
lutions of his parliament, will have more 
force than any reply he can send by the 
advice of his ministers only. Therefore, 
eonsidering how little regard has hitherto 
been shewn by the court of Spain, to the 
memorials of our ministers, I must think it 
' high time, even for them, to take the aid of 
parl:ament, and to wait for the resolutions 
of parliament, before they advise his Ma- 
jesty to send any reply to the last answer 
from Spain; and for this reason I should 
think, that our minjsters, of all others, 
would be the most fond of having that 
answer laid before parliament, 


Iam surprised, ir, to hear it said, that 


the necessity of our sccing all the me- 
morials or answers from Spain, relating to 


the affair before us, docs not now appear. 


It appears, Sir, upon the very face of 
every one of the Petitions we have resolved 
to take into our consideration.. Does not 
every one of them expressly affirm, “ That 
the Spaniards have unjustly seized and 
made prize of our merchant ships, in the 

destined course of their voyages to and 


- Proceedings in the Cammons- . 


from the British colonies ?’’ 


[aaa 


Do not we . 


know that an unlawful trade may be carried 


on by our merchant ships, in the Spanish 


West-Indies ; and if any of them are. des,;. 


tected in the carrying on of such 4 tradey.: 


~ 


they may not only be justly seized, but. 


justly condemned and made prize of? And: 
do not we know that the Spaniards, pre-.. 


} 


~ 


tend, all or most of the ships they have - 


seized, were not in. the destined course,.of 


their voyage to and. from the British colo, - 
nics, but were detected and proved: te: 


haye been carrying on an unlawful trade 


-upan their coasts? Shall we then proceed 
oy of our merchant ‘ 
y seized and made - 


to determine, that 
ships have been unj 
prize of by the Spaniards, without examins: 


Ns 


ing what the Spaniards have to say in their . 
own justification? Do not, for God’s sake, - 
Sir, let it be inthe power of our enemies © 
to tax us with injustice; let that be. all on © 
the other side; but give me leave to say, 
that. such a conduct would be unjust, and | 


therefore highly unbecoming a. British 


House. of Parliament; and as we. can no 


way examine into what the Spaniards have - 


to say in their own Me apt ear but by 
perusing the maemori 

mitted to this court, therefore, upon the 
very face of the Petitions we have resolved 
to take into our consideration, it 


s they have trans. 


appears 
necessary for us to see every one af these. 


memorials, before we can. come to.alry re- 
solution relating to thé Petitions now he 
fore us. 


‘As I have shewn, Sir, ,that it is abson - 
lutely necessary for us to see all the mes. . 
morials or answers from Spain before we | 


can proceed to any determination or. reso<. 


lution relating to the affair we have re-_ 


solved to enquire into, I think it very 
needless.to dispute, whether or no there: 
be any appearance of its bemg safe ta 


communicate all or any of them, to’ this: 


House. If his Majesty should think it 
unsafe to communicate any of them, we 


must put off our encuiry, till his. Majesty . 


finds that. he may safely enable us to. pro» 
ceed in it, by laying all the ig Mater ! 


rials before us: but surely, 


ir, we ought - 


to proceed upon, the steps that are. -pre- 


vious to. that enquiry, until we: shall :res:: 


ceive the disagreeable information fron; 


the crown itself, that it is not yet safe:to : 
lay all the proper magerials before us... Fon : 
my part, I think we. have .no such. meas: 


sures to keep, with regard to Spain, as. 


some gentlemen seem.to think necessary, 
I put no confidence in any negociation we: 
can Carry On, BO nay in any, treaty we can’: 


633) 
conclude. J think our past behaviour has 
already made a war unavoidable; and I 
hope his Majesty has taken care that this 
nation shall bé as powerfully supported by 


proper allies, in defence of our own rights 
and the rights of mankind, as Spain can 


“expect to be, in the mcroachments she — 


has made upon us, and upon the known 


rights of all nations; I mean, an undis- ’ 


turbed communication between the ‘dif- 
ferent parts of their own dominions, and a 
free navigation in the.open seas. a 


For this reason, Sir, whatever shame or - 


danger might arise to some particular men, | 
I cannot see ‘the least danger that could 

arise to this nation; nay, I can'see many 
advantages that might accrue to her, if 
all the memorials, yea all the transactions, 

that have passed between Spain and us, 

for these 20 years, were printed and pub- 

lished, as were not only laid before this 

House, but before the public. I will even 

go so far as to say, that it would be nei- 

ther an. unbecoming nor a rash step for us, 

to come to a resolution by way of advice 

to his Majesty, that war ought to be de- 

clared against Spain, if, within a short li- 

mited time, they did not promise satisfac- 

tion and security in the most express and 

the most explicitterms. «- | 

In private life, if a man has been often 

and for several years solicited, in the most 

complaisant manner, to do justice, he 

ought, nay he must be threatened at last, 

whatever may be the consequence: if he 

should then indiscreetly stand upon a 

punctilie of honour, a court of law would 

compel him not only to do justice, but to 

pay the costs ofa suit, which he had 

rought: upon himself merely by his own 

obstinacy; and I hope the fleets and 

armies of this kingdom will always be as 

effectual against obstinate foreigners, as 

the officers of justice can be against obsti- 

nate subjects. | 

Tam. sorry, Sir, to hear the multitude 

of: our complaints made use of as an ar- 

gument: for prolonging our negocitions. 

Every' one.knows that the length of our 

negociations has added greatly to the num- 

ber of our complaints ; and now, it seems,- 
the multitude -of our complaints ought to 

prevail with us to continue our negocia- 

tions yet a while longer. At this rate our 

negociations can never come to an end; 

for while they continue, the number of 
our complaints will certainly increase daily, 

beeause our subjects, as long as they have 

anything to risk, will be making use of 
these rights they think they are intitled to, 
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-will be an excuse for 


and this will give their enemies 2 pfetence 
and an opportunity to plunder them. 


Therefore the multitude of our complaints 


should rather be a reason for cutting short 
our negociations at any rate, than for 
drawing them out to still a farther Jength. 
The ministry, Sir, had better strike a bold 


stroke at once, (and indeed it will bea | 


bold stroke) by giving up those rights that 
are in’ dispute, rather than continue them” 


in suspence, as a snare for. making our ‘ 


gi ae a prey to their enemies. 
‘hen, Si 


S 
with respect to those captures at least, 


which they themselves have above eight - 


r 


v 


‘ 
° 


t 


ir, as to the distance of the © 
places where our complaints are to be ex- * 
amined, surely it can be no excuse for the ° 


iards not having made satisfaction, 


Y 


years since acknowledged to have been — 


unjust. This, too, may be made a reason | 


3 


for an eternal negociation, as well as for 


lengthening our negociations yet.a while © 
longer; for if the distance of places be an © 


excuse for not having made satisfaction for ° 


rad 


an injury done ten years ago, and acknow- © 


ledged as such above ae years ago, it. 


ears to come, to make satisfaction for the — 
injuries done last year, and so on tx infix 


elaying for ten | 


nitum ; and as we are not, it seems, to * 


have full satisfaction for any injary done, — 


till the whole be adjudged and ascertained.” 


“ 


at the end of the negociation, we must ° 


never at this rate expect full satisfaction - 


for any injury past, present, or future. 


What complaints, or what demands the | 


Spaniards may have against us, as I know — 


nothing of them, I shall not pretend to ° 


say whether they are frivolous or not; I 


am apt to suspect they are ; but, Sir, if 
they aré not, they may then be a pre- | 


tence, and a just pretence too, for the — 
injuries they have done to us, cr or at least — 
for their not having made a full repara- 
tion; therefore those very complaints or 
demands ought to come under our consi- 


a 


deration at this juncture; and as they can | 


appear no where but in those memorials, 
which have been transmitted from the 
Court of Spain to this Court, they furnish 


us with a new and an additional reason for — 


shewing, that it is absolutely necessary for. 
us to see all the memorials from Spain, 

before we can properly come to any reso- 

lution relating to the affair we have re- 

solved to enquire into. 

Thus, Sir, in every light, in which the 
question can be put, it appears, it now 
appears, necessary, to have all the memo- ° 
rials or answers from Spain, laid before 
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‘us, if we-are seriously incliried to getat|{ Sir; I must say, that whatever the pre- 


the bottom of the affair we have resolved 
to enquire into: but I must say, that for 
my own part, I am very easy, whether any 
one of these memorials be laid before us ; 
because there is one fact suggested in one 
of the petitions, which to me appears a 


sent character of this nation may be, I 


think we ought to do nothing rashly, eli- 


ther for prescrving or recovermg it. A 
man of real courage and good senseis never 
jealous of his character ; and therefore is 
not so apt to take’ things amiss, or so 


sufficient cause for an immediate’ declara- | hasty in resenting affronts, as one who 
_tion of war, and will therefore, in my opi- | has only a brutish temerity, or a false aud 
nion, make it unnecessary for us to enquire | affected courage. I donot know but that 
into any of the other facts, set forth in | all the facts mentioned in the petitions 
the petitions now before us. In the Peti- | may be proved ; I believe they will ; but 
‘tition presented by the merchants trading | if they were, 1 should not take upon me 
to our plantations, it issuggested, “¢ That | to say, whether or no they could justify 
the crews of some of our merchant ships an immediate declaration of war against 
are now in slavery in Old Spzin, where , Spain. ‘This is a judgment which no sub- 
they are most inhumanly treated.”” This, | ject ought to make, because the judging 
Sir, is an indignity, a barbarous cruelty, ; and determining in sucha case, is, by 
which a simple release of the prisoners | our constitution, lodged in‘ the crown 
cannot excuse. Nothing but vengeance | only. But so far I may say, that whatever 
ean atone for such a cruel, such an un-:| may be in these facts, whatever may be 
christian behaviour. It is a cruelty, which | our case at present, we ought not to shew 
the Court of Spain cannot pretend to pal- | our teeth till we can bite. ) 

liate or excuse, by imputing it to the mis- | No nation in the world, I believe, Sir, 
behaviour of their governors in America. . ever declared war, till they were ready to 
The governinent of Spain itself must be | enter upon action ; and as we at present 
loaded with it; and as it cannot be jus- | have neither a fleet nor an army ready, 
tified by any pretences or by any memo- 
rial whatsoever, if it be proved, which I 
believe it will, I shall think it 2 sufficient 


nation as Spain, I think we ought not as 
_yctto do any thing, that may look like a 
reason for giving it as our opinion, that ‘ declaration of war, or even like a resclu- 
war ought to be immediately declared | tion to declare war. I believe no gentle- 
against that kingdom, without enquiring ! man will suppose, that I can be induced, 
into any of the other facts complained of, , either by interest or inclination. to be 
or seeing any of the memorials or answers | against a war, when I think it is become 
they have sent us. It is not enough, Sir, ' necessary : on the contrary, I shall then 
if a man has not only injured me in my ; be as much for it, and as ready to take 
property, but basely attacked and mal- | my share.in it, as any man in thekingdom ; 
treated me in my. person ; I say, it is not , but if a war were now become absolutely 
enough, if I shall obtain bare satisfaction | necessary, I should not be for giving any 
‘for what I have suffered in my property. | public testimony of our being resolved 
But nations, Sir, have no courts of justice | upon a rupture, till we are fully prepared, 
to which they care to appeal; they must | and just ready to enter upon action. Every 
take the remedy | that their power pre- | man knows we are not so at present ; and 
sents them with, which is satisfaction by ; as our calling for all the memorials trans. 
arms. | mitted hither from Spain, would be a sort 
> Therefore, as I have said, I am ex- | of public intimation, that we are resolved. 
tremely casy, whether any of the Spanish | upon a rupture, I must therefore be for 
memorials be laid before us or not ; but if, | agreeing to the amendment, and leaving 
out of an ill-timed coinplaisance for the ; it to his Maicsty to. communicate those 
Court of Spain, and for fear of intruding i memorials to us, when he thinks. it-safe 


sufficient for attacking such a poe 


upon their punctilios of honour, we now 
refuse to c 
I am afraid this poor notion can at present 
neither meet with reparation for past in- 
juries, nor can it expect a preper security 
against being exposed to injuries of the 
same nature, for some time to come. 


- Sir. Charles Wager spoke as ‘ollows : 


for any of these memorials; | 
from us for that purpose. 


we ee eee 


and convenient; which he may do, and 
certainly wili do, without any address 


The question being put upon the motion 
as it stood without the amendment, it was. 
carried in the negative, Yeas 99, Noes. 
164. And the amendment was thea 
agreed to without 2 division. : 

Maxch 15..Mr..Comptgoller presented 
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to the House, pursuant to their address 


to his Majesty, copies and extracts of the 
several Petitions, Representations, Memo- 


rials, and all other Papers relating to the. 


Spanish Depredations upon the British 
subjects, which have been presented to 
his Majesty, or delivered tocither of his 
hlajesty’s principal secretaries of State, 
gin¢e Midsummer last, together with 
copics or extracts cf such Memorials or 
Representations, as have been made either 
to the king of Spain, or his ministers, and 
of the letters written to his Majesty’s mi- 
nisterat Maarid, relating to the said de- 
predations.* 


- * 6 The triumphant majority with which 
this question was carried, was productive of no 
esseatial advantage to the cause which Wal- 
poie was su anxious to support. While the at- 
tempts were making to adjust the differences 
with Spain, and while the court of Madrid 


_ seemed-inclined to make due reparation tor the. 


injuries complained of, sir Thomas Fitzgerald, 
or,‘as he is usually called, Don Thomas Ge- 
raldino, the Spanish minister, was employed in 
fomenting the disturbances and inflaming the 
public discontents. He gaballed with the 
leaders in opposition, and acquainted him with 
_ the secret information which his instructions cr 
his correspondence enabled bim to communi- 
cate. He did not hesitate to assert openly that 
the English ministry imposed upon the people, 
in pretending that the court of Spain would be 
inclined to recede, in the smallest degree, ‘rom 
the cluim. of searching all ships which sailed 
near their coasts in America, His intemper- 
ance gave oreat advantages to opposition; and 
in the course of the debates in both Houses, 
many facts were disclosed by the members of 
that party, which o:gbt to have been confined 
to the cabinets. The ministry, having soon 
diseovered by whose means they obtained pos- 
session of those facts, complained of his im- 
prudence, and desired Mr, Keene to lay the in- 
decency and consequences of his conduct be- 
fore the court of Madrid. But Geraldino bad 
frustrated the efiects of these representations, 
by stating, that the views and principles, even 
of the minister himself, and the most pacific 
art.of the English government, were abso- 
utely inconsistent with every maxim of the. 
Spanish monarchy, and ali the security of its. 
trade. This information found a ready belief 
at Madrid, and their miuisters, through Ge- 
raldino’s advice, became persuaded, that they 
could not be so effectually served as by fonient- 
ing and encouraging the discontents of the peo-. 
ple.of England against their government. 
“At this period the House was daily inun-. 
dated with Petitions and Papers relating to the 
inhumapities committed upon the English pri- 
sonets taken on board of trading vessels. They 
represented these prisoners as not only insulted 
aud pillaged, but compelled to work in the 


‘ 


~ 


-relating to the Spanish Depredations. 


March 16. A Petition of Bryan Blun-. 


-del, Henry Trafford, Edward. Trafford, 


John Hughes, and James Bromfield,. 
merchants, on behalf of themselves, . and 
captain William Benson now at sea, own- 
ers of the Mary Snow of Liverpool, burden 


Spanish dock yards and fortifications, with. 
irons upon their legs, subsisting upon loath- 
some provisions, and over-run with vermin, 
frequently tortured and imprisoned in dun- 
geons. Several captains and other seamen 
were examined at the bar of the House, and if 


, full credit be given to the witnesses, the facts 


were unquestionably proved ; but their evidence 
must be received with great caution. They. 
weie not examined upon oath, and were not 
confronted with any testimony on the side of 
the Spaniards. They were induced by their 
own interests, and by the hopes of obtaining re- 
paration, to exaggerate their injuries. They 
saw that it was popular to inveigh against the 
Spaniards, and were encouraged to render a 
disastrous tale more disastrous; they were 
taught to believe, that if they made good their 
allegations, the minister who had tamely suf- 
fered such oppressions would be removed, and 
that his successors would act’ with such vigour 
as to force the king of Spain to indemnify them 
for their losses and sufferings. | | 

‘¢ The captains and seamen who appeared at 
the bar of the House, gave the most exagges 
rate| accounts of the insults permitted and 
exercised by the Spaniards; and many related 
the most incredible tales of horror, which were 
implicitly believed, almost in proportion to their. 
absurdity. ; 

‘s Among those who were examined, and 
whese story seemed to make the deepest im- 
pression, was one Jenkins: This man was cap- 
tain of the Rebecca, a tradirg vessel ; he sailed 
for Jamaica in the beginning of 1731, and was 
boarded by a guarda costa, and treated with 
much insult and indignity. In the account 
which was given at the time, by the periodical 
papers and. the pamphlets of opposition, the 
Spanish captain is reported. to have put the 
men to the torture, to bave hanged up Jenkins 
three times, once with the cabin boy at bis 
feet, and then to have cut off one of his ears, 
and bid him carry it to his king. On bis ar- 
rival in England, Jenkins is said to have gone 
to court, and laid bis case before the king, and 
as some compensation for his treatment, or to 
pacify him, ta have been appointed captain of 
an East Indiaman. ' 

‘‘ This ridiculous story, which Butke justly’ 
calls,‘ The fable of Jenkins’ ears,’ seems to 
have made little impression at the time, but it 
was now revived with additional circumstances 
of cruelty and insult; and Jenkins was pro . 
duced at the bar of the House of Commans, to 
give an account of a transaction which. bad . 
happened seven years before. hades 

‘* According to contemporary accounts, after — 


‘relating the transaction, with many additional - 
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90 tons, whereof the'said William Ben- | the said ship and cargo, to the value -of 


‘son was commander, was presented to the 
‘House, and, réad ; setting forth, “ That 
on the 8th of October 1750, (which was 


about two years after the pacification be-. 


‘tween the crowns of Great Britain and 
Li was actually agreed upon, and like- 
‘wise notified to their respective govern- 
‘ments in the West Indies) the said ship, 
‘as she was proceeding on her voyage with 

rovisions and other merchandize on 

oard, from Cork to Jamaica, was taken, 
‘twenty leagues distant. from any of the 
_ Spanish dominions in the West Indies, by. 
a Spanish guarda la costa, contrary, as 
the petitioners presume, to the laws of 
tations, and the treaties subsisting between: 
‘the two crowns ; and that the said captain: 
‘Benson and his ship’s crew being stript of 


circumstances of: insult and barbarity, he dis- 
ptayed the ear, which he had preserved, as some 
assert, in a box, and others in a bottle, assert- 
ing, that after tearing it off, the Spaniard had 
said to him, ‘ Carry it to your King, and te!l 
“tris Majesty that if ‘he were present 1 would: 
{gerve him in the same manner.’ His evilence 
fs mentioned as a model of noble simplicity. 
Qne point, in particular, was ostentatiously 
siroalated. Being asked by a. member what 


he thought when he found himself in the hands 


of such a barbarian, he replied, ‘ I recommend-. 
‘ed my soul to God, and my cause to my 
‘country.’ These words, and the display of 
his ear, ‘ which, wrapt up in cotton, be always 
“carried about him,’ filled the House ‘with in- 
dignation. — ae eS 
% Phe ‘effect of this tidicnious story on the 
smition: at large, was proportionate to the im-: 
pression of horror and vengeance it created in 
the House of Coinmons. It was made the ve- 
hicle ef popular frenzy, and so highly inflamed 
the public mind, that Palteney declared in par- 
liament, the very name of Jenkins would raise. 
Volunteers. => ; : 
- 66 Ht was positively asserted in the contempo- 
rary publications, that Jenkias‘was examitied 
at-the bar of the House of Commens, aad gave 
the evidence mentioned im the text, and it is 
generally admitted asa fact; yet it as: remark - 
able that no traces of: his evidence are to be 
found in the Journals. The whole that is men- 
_ troned in the Journals are, the two following: 
passacres: . : 


*-*6 96th March. ¢ Ordered, That captain 
‘Robert Jenkins do attend this House imme- 
caiitely? 


= %¢-17th-March. . ‘ -Oriered, Fhat captam 
¢ Robert: Jenkins do attend, on Tuesday morn- 
‘ sag next, the Committee of the whole House, 
£ fo ‘whom the Petition of divers merchants, ' 
‘ planters, and others, trading to, and interested 
‘in, the British plantations in America, in be- 
“Half of thentieWes, and wany éthers, is re-' 


rr rere rer enaeneeneree—eEepae 8 N Se 
s Aa > 2 - : - y r . : 


‘Guerre dé 1741. - 


dy Minist?re du-chevalier Rob 
‘Watpole. 


3,74S1. 185. 6d. Jamaica money, and also 
of ‘one copper still, and three boxes ‘éf 
medicines, which cost 36/. 14s. Lid. ster- 
ling money, besides interest thereof’ for 
upwards of seven years, the said captam 
Benson and- his ship’s crew were turned 
into their long’ boat, and left to the mercy 
of the waves to shift for themselves, and. 
the said ship and cargo were carried’ into 
Porte Rico; and that the said William 
Benson soon after landing at St. Christe 
pher’s, went thence immediately to Ja 
maica, and in behalf of himself” and tHe 
petitioners, applied to admiral Stewart, 
who was then commander in chief of his 
Majesty’s ships of war then stationed there 
for relief, who sent his Majesty’s ship the 
Experiment, capt. Henry Reddish com- 
mander, with the said William Benson on 


‘ferred.’ But on Tuesday the 21st, there is 
no farther mention of Jenkins. 

* See also Gentieman’s Magazine for July 
1736. Where it is said, that the Spanish cap- 


tain was a Lilliputian (English) Renegado.—- 


London Mayazine.—Chandier—Smoltet, vel. 
3, p. 19.—Belsham, vol. 2, p: 3.--Bryan Ed- 
wards’s History of the British West Indies, vel. 
1, p. 144.—Voltaire, who never spoils a good 
story in the telling, says, ‘ Le capitaine Es- 
‘ pagnol avait saisi le vaisseau de Jenkins, mis 
‘ Vequinage aux fers, fendu le nez et coupé les 
‘oreilles au patron. En cet etat Jenkins se 
‘ presenta au parlemeat, &c.’ - Histoire de fa 

‘¢ Pope has thas ludicrously mentioned the 
incident: = i 8 Se ae 
. © The Spaniards own they did a waggish thing, 

* Who cropt dur cars, anil sent them to the king.’ 
In spite of these authorities, Iam inclined te 
give credit to the suggestion of Tindal, ‘ that 
‘ Jenkins lost his ear, or part of his ear, on 


‘6 another occasion, ‘and pretended it had ‘been 


‘ cut off by the crew of a guarda costa,’ vul. 20, 
p. 37%. It wuuld be unjust to the Spaniards 
not to mention, in this place, a céanter. ; 
which was no less believed m Spain than t 

‘fable of Jenkins’s ears’ in England. ‘ Un 
‘ capitaine Anglois, aprés avoir, par un trait de 
‘ perfidie, et sous pretexte de commerce, invité 
‘deux gentilshommes Espagnols & bord de son 
« vaisseau, lés laissa sans manger pendant deux 
‘jours, pour leur’ extorquer ane rancen ; ‘mais, 
‘comme cet - 


‘le forga, le couteau’'ser ‘le gorge, :de Jes 


$ manger; procédé, qui, sang contredit, néettoit 


‘les Espagnols en dreit d’user de, représailies 

‘ aussi, et uatrent ils a larigueur.’ -Histor : 
| ates 

3, p- 408,"——Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir 


“ns 


8 o- : 


istorre 
, tom. 
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dient ne lai-rénssit ‘pas,: il « 
*coupa:& Pan des deux les oreilles eb le. nez,set 
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board, to Porte Rico, in. order to demand 


the restitution of the. said ship and cargo ; - 


and that accordingly the said captain Red- 
dish, -ypon his arrival there, scent a letter, 
dated the 31st of January 1730, O.S. 
-unto-the governor of Porto Rico, demand- 
ing. restitution of the.said ship and carga, 
-and,setting forth the legality. of the said 
capture; and that the said governor gave 
an immediate, though evasive, answer to 
the same; whereupon the said captain 
Reddish wrote another letter, dated the 
dst of February 1730, O. 8. in much 
stronger terms, and therein inclosed the 
copy of the declaratory sentence of the 
Judge of his Majesty’s vice-admiralty 
court of Jamaica, relating to. the capture 
of the said ship and cargo, and referring 
to.a copy of such letters and declara‘ory 
sentence annexed to the said pctition ; and 
farther setting forth, that notwithstandin 
the said William Benson had the ari 
cation to see the said ship at Porto Rico 
aforesaid, and was ready to prove the 
capture illegal, and although the said cap. 
tain Reddish made such demand, as afore- 
mentioned, yet the petitioners or the said 


William. Benson could never regain the’ 


said ship or cargo, or any part thereof, or 
procure any manner of satisfaction for the 
samé ; and further setting forth, that af- 
‘terwards, viz. the same year-1730, the pe- 
titioners made application to this House, 
in order to be rediemed in the premises, 
and the mate and carpenter of the said ship 
were examined at the bar of this House, 
and thereupon several papers were. pro- 
duced, and as they have been informed, 
left in the custody of this House, fully 
proving the ee ae of the said capture ; 
but although Ins Majesty was thereupon 
graciously pleased to use his royal endea- 
vours to procure satisfaction at the court 
of Spain for the petitioners great loss, yet 
the same have hitherto proved altogether 
ineffectual; and that the petitioners, ob- 
serving that there have been several peti- 
tions of the like nature presented to this 
House, thought it not improper to crave 
again the aid and assistance of the House, 
“in this unfértunate affair ; and therefore 
“praying, that this House would be pleased 
ta take the premises into farther consider- 
(ation, and grant such, relief therein, as to 
the House-shall seemmeet.” |. 
?  & Petition of the Merchants in Glas- 


« gow, tiading ‘to the British plantations in. 


* America, in behalf of themselves and many 


others, was presented to the House, and. 
read ; setting forth, “ That the American'| March. 
es ee | 


[VOL.X] | 


relatsng.io the. Spanish. Depredations. 


-ceive, is and will be atten 
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colonies. (particularly the West India 
islands) are the principal mercat for the 
manufactures of this country, whereby many 
thousands of his Majesty’s subjects are em- 
ployed and maintained ; and that the trade 
to these parts has, for acourse of years, been. 
greatly obstructed by the depredations of 
the Spaniards, who have in the cpen seas 
violently attacked and boarded several ships 
in the lawful course of their voyages, and. 
unjustly seized and made prize of them, 
with their effects, to the great.Joss and da- 
mage of the unhappy sufferers, and the 
discouragement of the trade and manufac- 
tures of that part of the island ; and repre- 
senting to the House, that notwithstand- 
ing his Majesty’s most gracious interposi- 
tion, the Spaniards, so far from repairing 


the former losses, still continue the same 


practices, and particularly last year have 
carried their insults to 4 greater height 
than ever, by stopping, plundering, and 
seizing several ships belonging to his Ma» 
jesty’s subjects, in the destined course of 
their voyages to and from the British co- 
lonies, condemning them, with their load- 
ings, amounting to a considerable value, 
and by treating cruelly and inhumanly the 
captains or masters of some of these ships, 
with their crews, contrary to the laws of 
nations, and in manifest violation of thé 
the treaties subsisting between the two 
crowns; and that by these arbitrary pro- | 
ceedings, the.trade and navigation to and 
from America is rendered very unsafe an 
ei Se insomuch that the insurance 
rom Jamaica is greatly risen on these ac- 
counts only, a charge, which that trade in 
its present low state is altogether unable 
to bear; and that without a speedy and 
effectual remedy, the American trade and, 
navigation will be, together with the reve- 
nue arising therefrom, very much dimi¢ 
nished,,if not entirely lost; and that any 
nation’s assuming the power of rummag- 
ing and detaining British ships (at their 
pleasure) upon their lawful voyages in the 
American seas, is in effect, as the petitioners 
apprehend, claiming and exercising the sole 
sovereignty of those seas, and an high in- . 
dignity to the honour of the British na- 


tion; and that the insulting the persons 


and plundering the properties of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, as the petitioners con- 
with conse-. 
uences very fatal to Great Britain; and 
therefore praying the House to consideg 


the premises, and to give such remedy as. 


to the House shall seem meet.” 
March 21. Mr. Pelham of Lewes, 


iG 


Neus 


° 
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from the commissioners for trade and plan- 
tations, presented to the House, pursuant 
to their Address to his Majesty, copies of 
Papersreceived by the lords commissioners 
for trade and plantations, relating to the 
Losses sustained by his Majesty’s’ sub- 
jects, by Depredations committed by the 
Spaniards in Europe or America to Mid- 
summer 1737, which have not already 
been laid before this House; — a> 
Ordered, That the said Papers’ be re- 
ferred to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to whom the 
Petition of divers merchants, planters and 
others, trading to and interested m the 
British plantations in America, in behalf 
of themselves and many others, is referred. 
.. Then the House resolved itself into the 
said Committee; and after some time 
spent therein, Mr. Speaker resumed the 
chair; and Mr. Alderman Perry reported 
from the Committee, that they had heard 
farther, evidence touching the matter. re- 
ferred to them; and that k2 was directed 
by the Committee to move, that they may 
have leave to sit again. | 
March 28. The House resolved itself 
into the said Committee, and after some 
time spent therein, Mr. Speaker resumed 
the chair; and Mr. Alderman Perry re- 
orted from the Committee, that they had 
urther heard evidence and counsel upon 


and gone through the matters to them re- 


ferred,:and had come to a Resolution, 
which they had directed him to report, 
and had also directed him to make a mo- 
tion to the House, when the House will 
please to receive the same. : 

March 30. ‘The House resolved itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
consider of the said Report. Mr. Alder- ; 
man Perry being in the chair, several wit- 
nesses were examined to prove the allega- 
tions of the Merchants’ Petition. Mr. 
Murray, the counsel for the Merchants, 
made a speech at the bar to shew the jus- 
tice of their complaints, and they being 
directed to withdraw ; 


Mr. Pulteney rose and spoke as follows :* 


Sir; The amazing instances of cruelty, 
barbarity and injustice, which we have 
heard proved at the bar of this House, to 
have been exerciscd by the Spaniards 
upon his Majesty’s subjects, might justify 
me in making a motion, for our a | 


- §into the causes of the nation’s having s 
fered so often and so long, without having 


-* From the London Magazine. 
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ever once shewed a proper resentment : 
but as some gentlemen might perhaps 
think, this would be carrying the thing 
farther than it ought to be carried at pre- 
sent; I shall leave those who are to blame, 
if there be any such, to the reproaches of 
their own conscienee, and proceed to exa- 
mine the several sorts of insult and inju- 
ries, that have been put upon the nation; 
because I am sure, the least we can pro- 
pose to do upon this occasion, is to vindir 
cate and establish, as far as can be done 
by any resolutions of this House, those 
rights and privileges which the Spaniards 
have,: cither by their own rashness or our 
pusillanimity, been encouraged so fre- 
quently, so manifestly, and so contemptué 
ously to violate. . 

_ But before‘l begin, Sir, I must observe, 
that this is not the first time our merchants 
have applied to this House for redress ; 
for they applicd twice-betore, but, 1 am 
sorry to say it, inefiectually. Upon each 
of their former applications they repre- 
sented to us, how thcy had been ravaged 
and plundered ; and as they, at each time, 
fully proved their allegations, they ought 
then to have met with redress: a full and 
immediate reparation ought then to have 
been peremptorily insisted on; and upen 
its being refused, or unreasonably delayed, 
our ministers ought to have advised his. 
Majesty to declare war: this, Sir, they 
would have done, if they had not had a. 
greater regard for their own ease and se- 

curity, than they had for the honour and 
interest of the nation. fee 

' The rights of this nation, Sir, upon 
which the Spaniards’ have already en- 
croached, and which they now dispute, 
are in themselves distinct; and though 
they come under several separate heads, 
yet each of them is of importance enough 
to have roused any ministry,excepting our 
own, before this time, to a just resent- 
ment. The first right U shall take notice 
of, is that which our merchants and sailora 
have, to sail with their ships on any part 
of the scas of America, provided they do 
not touch at any place possessed by the 
Spaniards, witha design to carry on a 
trade or traffic with the inhabitants. . This 
is a right, Sir, which is common: to us 
with all other nations; . and therefore, by 
allowing ourselves to be disturbed in the 
enjoyment of:such a right, we not only be- 
tray the right of our own subjects, but we 
betray those of mankind in general. A 
nation may, when not restrained by partir 
cular treaties, forbid. foreignera_to sail é% 
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or traffic in, the ports, havens, or creeks, 
within. their dominions, because in: these 
they may have an absolute property ; but 
no nation can have such a property in the 
open seas, as may entitle them to interrupt 
the ships of other nations, in their passage 
to and fro upon those seas, about their 
awful business. A -nran’s ship is his house, 
and it is by the law of nations a trespass 
to enter into it: against his will, unless he 
that enters has some dominion cr jurisdic- 
tion over him. Accordingly, the Spaniards 
have, ever since they first got any posses- 
sions in America, made, it unlawful for the 
ships of forgign nations to. sail to any of 
the ports or havens, or other places pos- 
_ sessed by the subjects of the king of Spain, 
in that part of the world, in order to carry 
on any trade or traffic with the inhabitants, 
excepting when the subjects of a nation 
at peace with them were driven by stress 
of weather, or want of provisions, or pur- 
suit of pirates into their ports or harbours ; 
but they never could have, by the law of 
nations,. nor have they ever, till of late 
years, pretended to any dominion or juris- 
diction over the open seas of America, nor 
to any right or title to enter into and 
search the ships of foreign nations sailing 
upon those seas. They therefore can 
have no right. to interrupt, much less to 
search any British ship, sailing upon the 
‘open seas of America, unless they have 
got it by some particular treaty between 
the two crowns. =) | 

. This, Sir, naturally leads me to examine 
whether by any treaty now-in force, they 
have acquired any such right ; and to me 
Mt appears they have not.. The 8th Ar- 
ticle of the treaty made in the year 1670, 
Which is the foundation of all our succeed- 
ing stipulations with Spain, relating to the 
‘American trade, says, ‘‘ That the subjects 
of the two contracting parties respectively, 
shall forbear and abstain from sailing to, 
and trafficking in, the ports and havens, 
which have fortifications, castles, or ware- 
houses, or in other places possessed by the 
‘other party.’”? Consequently, the subjects 
of be bear Gaiden f with regard to one 
another, sail to, and traffic.in every port, 
haven, and other place in: America, not pos- 
‘sessed by the other ; and that both subjects 
may do this the more ‘freely and securely, 
at isby the 15th Article ofthe same treaty, 
expressly stipulated, “‘ That the freedom of 


relating to the Spanzsh Depredations. -" A. D. 1738, 
shews that no British ship ought to be so 
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much as interrupted in’ her navigation by 
any Spanish ship, unless she is actually 
found trafficking in some places possessed 
by the king of Spain. And this will be 
still more evident, if we consider the whole 
of this 15th Article; for by the first pare 
of it, it is declared, * That that treaty 
shall no way derogate from any pre-emi. 
nence, right, or signiory, which either the 
one or the other of the contracting parties, 
have in the seas, straights, or fresh waters 
of America ; and that they shall have and 
retain the same, in as full and ample a 
manner, as of right ought to belong to 
them.”. Then follow these words: “ Be 


it however understood, that the freedom 


of navigation ought by no manner of 
means to be interrupted, when. there is 
nothing committed contrary to the true 
sense and meaning of this treaty.’ From 
hence we ‘may. see, that. the last part of 
this article is by way of exception to the: - 
first; and thatt. ough each party is to con- 
tinue to enjoy every pre-eminence, right, 
and signiory, he before held, yet neither 
party is to make use of any such. pre-emi- 
nence, right, or signiory, so as to interrupt 
the freedom of navigation, when nothing 
has been committed contrary to the. true 
sense and meaning of the 8th Article bes 
fore-mentioned. a i ee 
From what | have said, Sir, it is evident, 
our subjects have such-a right as I have 
mentioned ; and therefore my first motion 
shall be, That it is theopinion of this com 
mittee, that it is the natural and undoubted 
right of British subjects, to sail with their 
ships on any part of the seas of America, 
to and from any part of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions; and that the seizing and confiscating 
such ships, as are not sailing and trafficking 
in the havens and ports which have forti- 
tifications, castles, magazines, or ware- 
houses, or in other places possessed by the 
subjects of the king of Spain, is contrary 
to equity and justice, and a manifest viola- 
tion of the treaties subsisting between the 
two crowns. : 
But, Sir, as. it would not, perhaps, be 
thought fair to desire a question upon this 
motion, without having previously given . 
you notice of all the followmg propositions 
or motions I intend to make upon this oc» 
casion, I shall state and explain every one 
of them regularly, in the course E am to 


navigation ought by no manner of means, | make them, before I desire your opinion 
to be interrupted, when there is nothing | upon the proposition I have now made, 


committed contrary to the true sense and | For -this purpo 


se, I must acquaint: -you, 


‘wncaning of that treaty.”” . Which evidently | that the next right, which I think now 


¢ 
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_ ought to be established by a resolution of 
this House, is that which the subjects of 
Gréat Britain have, to carry in their ships 
all serts of goods, merchandize, or effects, 
from one part of his Majesty’s dominions 
to any other part of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions, This right, Sir, is likewise a right, 
which we enjoy in common with all other 
nations; for the subjects of every state have 
aright to carry in their ships, whatever 
goods they please, from one part of their 
- dominions to another, unless the transport- 
ing of such goods be prolnbited by a law 
amongst themselves. In this case it is ri- 
dliculous to talk of goods made contraband 
by the laws of any other nation; because 
no nation has a right to prohibit the sub- 
jects of. any other independent nation, to 
_transport any sort of goods from one part 
of their own dominions to another. ‘The 
Spaniards may as well: pretend that we 
shall not transport gold or stlver, or log- 
wood, from Bristol to London, as to say, 
that we shall not transport any such com- 
modity from Jamaica to London; and they 


might as well send their guarda costas into | . 


the .British Channel, to search our ships 
in their passage from Bristel to London, 
and to seize them, ifany such goods should 
be found on board, as to send guarda 
costas to search our ships on their passage 
from Jamaica, or any other of our domi- 
nions in America, to London, and to seize 
them, in case of their finding any such 
goods on board. Indeed, as usurpations 
_ are things of a quick growth, and extreme- 
ly fertile, if we continue in our present 
Jethargy but a few years longer, [ do not 


know but I may hear, that the mouth of 


the Thames is beset with Spanish guarda 
. costas, in order to seize all British ships, 
sailing in or out, that shall be found to have 
on board what they may please to call 
contraband goods: nay,-I do not know but 
this might. have happened already, if 
it had not been for our neighbours the 
Dutch, who, I believe, draw most of our 
Spanish gold and silver away from us: and 
therefore would not tamely allow a trade, 
even of ours, to be interrupted, by which 
they are so great gainers. | 
Contraband trade, Sir, is a trade that 
never can take place but in time of war. 
‘To talk of a contraband trade in time of 
peace, is ridiculous, because all treaties, 
not only betwixt the Spaniards and us, 
Dut betwixt us and any other nation, define 
contraband goods to be arms and provision 
carrying to.an enemy. . These goods are 
‘bpecified in the treaties, and it is expressly 
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be deemed contraband. The trade tlieree 
fore in dispute betwixt us and Spain is 
properly a prohibited trade, and there is 
no manner of doubt that any: nation: not 
restrained by ‘gab treaties, may make 
a law for prohibiting the importation or 
exportation of any pzrticular sort of goods 
they please; into:or from their own domi+ 
nions. Of these foreigners whe trade with 
them are obliged to take notice ; and may 
be punished, if they transgress the laws of 
the country with which they trade: but 
foreigners who have no design to carry on 
any trade in that country, ner to touch at 
any of its ports, have no occasion to take 
the least notice of what. goods are pro- 
hibited in that country; nor can they be 
punished, though they sail, in the open 
seas, slong the coasts of that ceuntry, with 
such goods on board; for it is the law of 
a particular country alone that makes 
goods prohibited ; and where the laws of 
that country have no force, the goods can- 
not be supposed to be prohibited. es 

Now, Sir, with regard to British ships, 
trading to or from any port in Old Spain, 
they may have prohibited goods on board, 
and may, in a.proper manner, besearched 
by any Spanish otticer, properly commis- 
sioned for that purpose; but with regard 


‘to any British ship trading to or’ trom 


any port in New Spain, or in any: of the 
Spanish doniinions in America, it is ridi- 
culous to say she can have any particulary 
sort of prohibited goods on board, and 
consequently all the goods. on board, ‘of 
whatever kind, must be so, and ship and 
cargo may be seized and made prize of: 
nay, if-she had not one shilling’s worth. of 
any sort of-goods on board, ‘the :ship may 
be seized and made prize of; but in either 
case, she is not seized for having contra- 
band goods on board, but for having be 
engaged in an unlawful trade. 
This, Sir, is the state of the case with 
respect to prohibited goods; and if we 
examine the two fundamental treaties be- 
tween Spain and us, I. mean. the treaties 
of 1667 and 1670, -we ‘shall: find them 


‘exactly agreeable to the case.as I have 


stated it. Inthe treaty of 1667, which 
regulates the trade: between: Britain and 
Spain ‘in general, there is mention made. of 
prohibited goods; but every one. may se¢, 
that wherever there is any mention made 
of the word prohibited, it relates. to’ the 
trade between Britain and Old Spain ; ‘and 
with respect to that trade, it is determined 
by that treaty, what sort of goods shall be 
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deemed prohibited; and a method is par- } thence by means of an unlawful trade ; 


ticularly prescribed, which: the Spaniards 
are. obliged-to, observe, when they visit 
British ships, bound to or from any of the 
ports of Old Spain, in search of prohibited. 
goods.: Whereas in the treaty of 1670, 
which was made expressly for regulating 
our mutual. affairs m. America,.the word 
contraband is not so much as once men- 
tioned in-the whole treaty ; and the reason 
is very plain; for where there is no trade, 
there can be no such thing as prohibited 
goods; and asall trade in that part of the 
world, betwcen the subjects of the two con- 
tracting parties, was by that very treaty ex- 
pressly forbid, therefore it would have been 
absurd to have made any particular regula- 
tions with regard‘to the species of goods, 

in which their trade was to be carried on. 
_. IT know, Sir, the Spaniards pretend, that 
those goods which they ridiculously call 
contraband, are goods which can be had 
no where but in their plantations in Ame- 
rica ; and that therefore, if any such goods 
~ be found on board any of our ships in those 
seas, itis a certain proof that such ships 
have been carrying on an unlawful trade 
on their coaste in that part of the. world: 
but I likewise know, Sir, that this fact is 
_ false. There are no goods that can be 
_ found in the Spanish settlements, but what 
may be found, and may be purchased, in 
our own-settlements ; even Spanish pistoles 
_ and pieces of eight may be found in our 
_ settlements, without any of our subjects 
having been engagcd in an unlawful trade 


with their settlements; because, besides. 


the lawful trade now carried on between 
our South-sca company and. their settle- 
ments, the Spanish governors themselves 
often send. to our settlements for proyi- 
gions; these. provisions they purchase 
either with the current coin. of Spain, or 
with the goods ofthe produce of their settle- 
mentsin America; nay, I am told, Sir, that 
it would be found impossible tor the Spanish 
settlements to subsist, for want of the ne- 
cessaries of life, were they. not- supplied by 
ur: plantations in this manner. These 
goods, ar this money, being thus lawfully 
brought to our settlements. surely our ships 
may take them on board, and may bring 
them to Britain, without having ever been 
engaged in an unlawful trade. with the 
‘Spanish settlements in America... ,. 
. .But:supposing, Sir, that some Spanish 
gold or-silver, either bars, or in pistoles 
and pieces of eight, or a parcel of goodg of 
the growth of the Spanish settlements iin 


America, bad been originally brought from 


‘ 


suppose such a thing could be fully proved; 
which I think is impossible ; yet 1f those 
effects be once landed in any of our settle- 
ments, and there sold to a fair purchaser; 
and by him put on board a ship, in order 
to be carried to any other port in the Bri- 
tish- dominions, I insist upon it, that the 
Spaniards have no right to search that 
ship, and much less to seize and make 
prize of her, or of any part of her cargo; 
for nothing can intitle them to seize, and 
make prize.ofa British ship, but her being 
actually found traflicking in the _ ports, 
havens, or places possessed by the subjects 
of the king of Spain in America. Surely, 
Sir, an illicit trade with the Spanish set. 
tlements in America, does not fix such a 
vitium reale upon the goods so broyght 
from thence, that they may be seized or 
reclaimed by the Spaniards, wherever, and 
whenever, they can afterwards find them ; 
and that notwithstanding their having 
been sold to a fair purchaser in an- open 
market. This would be allowing the 
Spaniards a greater privilege with respect 
to goods purchased from them at an . 
equitable price, though by means of an 
illicit trade, than is usually allowed to an 
owner of stolen goods by aay law in the | 
world. It is a privilege which was never 
granted them by any nation; and if we 

should through fear of a war make them. 
such a concession, I should expect that 

they would soon pretend to come and 

search our Bank, and all our goldsmiths 

and other shops in London, in order to 

seize and carry off all the Spanish gold and 

silver they found; for if they can, by the 

means they have used, but once obtain 

one unjust concession, no man can tell 

how far they may afterwards go, or where 


their compassion towards us may induce 


them to. stop. | 

Upon this poimt, Sir, I have been the 
more particular, because I think the Spanish 
ministers, and our ministers together, 
have by their memorials quite confounded 
it.. By confounding the treaty of 1667, 
with that of 1670, the Spanish ministers | 
have insisted, and ours seem to have ad- 
mitted, that there may be such a thing as 
contraband goods on board British ships, 
sailmg in the seas of America; which I 
have shewn to be impossible: with respect 
to our. South-Sea Company’s ‘ships, they 
may,.I admit carry on a prohibited trade, 
because they are by treaty allowed to have 
a.trade under certain restrictions with the 


Spanish West-Indies.; but no. other ship ef 
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ours being by treaty allowed to have my 
trade with then; they never can fall 
under the intention of the treaties made to 
regulate the South-Sea Trade: therefore, 
I am surprized to find, that our ministers 
allowed the word contraband to be brought 
into the dispute; at least I am surprized, 
that upon its being first mentioned, they 
did not explain the point much more 
clearly than I find they have done in any 
of their memorials ; for this seems to be 
the principal point in dispute between 
us, and ought therefore to have been ex- 
plained in the most clear and succinct 
manner. 7 
_ As this has not, in my opinion, yet been 
done, and as it is a matter of great im- 
ortance, I think, Sir, it ought to be done 
y this House; and for this purpose, the 
next motion I shall make, shall be for this 
committee, to resolve that it is the indis- 
utable right of the subjects of Great 
ritain, to carry in their ships all sorts of 
goods, merchandize, or effects, from one 
part of the British dominions, to any other 
part of the British dominions; and that no 
goods, merchandize, or effects so carried, 
are by the law of nations, or any other 
treaty subsistirig between the two Crowns, 
to be deemed or taken as contraband 
goods, and that the searching of such ships 
on the open seas, under pretence of find- 
ing contraband goods, is highly injurious 
to the trade of this kingdom ; a violation 
of the law of ‘nations, and an infraction of 
the treaties subsisting between. the two 
Crowns. | ae: 
I must now take notice, Sir, of the 
right which the subjects of Great Britain 
have to possessions in the province of Ju- 
catan, and to cut logwood in the Bay of 
Campechey.’ This isa right peculiar to | 
this nation ; but it is a right which the 
, ois cannot, with the least shadow 
of reason, controvert, because we were in 
possession of lands in that. province, and 
were in use to cut logwood wherever we 
pleased in that Bay, long before, and at | 
the time ofthe treaty of 1670; and since | 
by the 7th Article of that treaty it is ex- 
pee stipulated, ‘‘ That the king of 
reat Britain, his heirs and syccessors, 
shall have, hold, keep, and always possess, 
in full right of sovereignty, signiory, pos- 
session, and propriety, all the lands, coun- 
tries, islands, colonies, and other places, 
be they what they will, lying and situate 
in the West-Indies, or in any part of Ame- 
¥ica, which the said king of Great Britain 
and his subjects now ‘hold and possess ; 
\ , 


! 
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right to. 
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"insomuch that they neither can: nor ought 


hereafter to be contested or called into 
question, upon any accouat, or under 
retence whatsoever ;”? therefore -it must 
granted, we have an uncontestable 
the same ‘lands in that 
Province, and to cut logwood in that ‘Bay. 


unless it could be shewn, that we have by 


some treaty since that time: given it up. 


But so far otherwise, that this treaty, and 


this very right, has been confirmed by: 


every treaty, between the two Crowns, 


since that time; and by the first Article 
of the treaty of commerce at Utrecht, this 
right is not only confirmed, but farther 
explained, by the addition: of: these - res 
markable words: “‘ Without - prejadice to 
any liberty or power, which the subjects 
of Great Britain enjoyed, either through 
right, sufferance, or indulgence.””_ : 
But, Sir, to put this matter beyond all 
dispute, I must acquaint you, that as soon 
as the Spaniards began to contest this 
right with-us, which was very soon after 


the treaty of Utrecht, notwithstanding the 


words I have mentioned, his late Majesty. 
referred it to the board of trade, and that 
board, after a strict enquiry, .and full in- 
formation, reported, ‘¢ That the said 
American treaty did establish a right inthe. 
Crown of Great Britain to the Languna de. 
Terminos in the province of Jucatan,:and 
the parts adjacent; those places, at the 
time of the treaty, and for some years bes 
fore, being actually in the possession of the. 
British subjects.” i Te oa 
From what-I have said, Sir, it. is plain; 
that this right is. still. in the Ctown ‘of 
Great Britain, and therefore the. 3rd reso- 
lution I am to propose shall. be, that i¢ 
may be resolved, that the : sijbjects . of 
Great Britain did hold, and possess. lands 
in the Province of Jucatan in: America, 
antecedent to and at the time of jthe treaty 
of 1670; which treaty confirmed the right, 
to every contracting party, of such lands 
or places, as either did at the time hold 
and possess. And that the ‘subjects of 
Great Britain then had, and have at. all 
times since claimed a right; of cutti 
logwood in the Bay of: Campechey, and 
enjoyed the same without interruption tilt 
of late years: which right seems: further: 
particularly secured tous, by the manwer. 
in which the first Article of the treaty of 
commerce at-Utrecht, confirms the treaty 
of 1670, with these remarkable words; 


“¢ without prejudice to any liberty or power, 
which the subjects of Great. Britain env 
joyed, either th: 


through right, suffarasice, of 
indulgence.” ~ ee 
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| Tam:--now come, Sir, to the last right, 
‘which I shall take notice -of upon the 
present occasion; which is that right 
our. subjects have to gather.salt on the 
island of Tortugas, ‘an.uninhabited island 
- in the. West-Indies, which-the Spaniards 
say belongs to them; but. by - what 
right, . 1 do: not know ; for they have nei- 
ther fort, castle,: nor warehouse, upon the 
_ island, nor any other. sign of possession 
that 1.know of. However, ‘suppose they 
have the property, or rather the dominion 
of that island, it is certain we: were if use, 
and claimed a right, to gather salt there, 
before and at the’ time of the treaty in 
1670; therefore this right was confirmed 
to us by: that treaty, and reconfirmed by 
the treaty of commerce at Utrecht: but 
this is not‘all, Sir, with ae a ‘to this 
tight ; we have an express and a particular 
convention between Spain and us to plead 
in its favour. By the 3rd Article of the 
treaty of commerce between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain, concluded at *4adrid in 
the year 1715, this right or privilege is 
expressly confirmed in these words: * His 
Catholic Majesty permits the said subjects 


(meaning British) to gather salt in the 


isle of ‘Tortugas, they having enjoyed this 
iiberty-in the reign of king- Charles 2, 
without interruption.” ‘ a 

_-From alk these treaties, and from a pos- 
ression almost uninterrupted for above 60 
years, one would have thought, Sir, the 


Spaniards would never have attempted to _ 


disturb us in the possession ofa right, so 
often; so.-expressly, and so particularly 
confirmed ; but no words, no treaties, can 


defend the rights of a nation, when their | 


sword seems to be rusted in its scabbard. 
Notwithstanding all* these treaties, the 
Spaniards, about six years since, attacked 
our fleet of merchant ships; that was ga- 
thering salt on that island, fired several 
broad-sides upon one of his Majesty’s ships 
of:war, serving as their convoy, took and 
thade prize of four of the merchant ships, 
‘and would have taken a great many more 
of: them, -if'it: had not been for the good 
conduct and valiant: behaviour:of the gen- 
tleman that: commanded’ the men of war, 
then ‘serving as their convoy ; who, not- 
withstanding the ‘great superiority of the 
enemy, ‘kept them i ‘play, till most of the 
inerckant . ships got off; and thereby 
shewed.to the Spaniards, that their ‘impu- 
hity:was not. owing to the cowardice of 
our.sea-captains, but:to-the tameness of 
eur: smnisters.. As ‘that. géntleman then 


shewed: that he had courage to. offend, as 


relating to the Spanish Depredations, | 
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| well as conduct to defend, I hope if we da 
come to a rupture with Spain, he will be 


ene of the first that shall be commis. ~ 
sioned. - | 

This outrage, Sir, was‘not committed 
by stealth, or by persons not properly 


commissioned: it was not committed by 


common guarda costas, who often have 


| their commissions only from the Spanish 
} governors in America. No, Sir, it was 
committed openly, avowedly, and by Spa- . 
nish men of war, bearing the king of 


Spain’s commission, and having express in= 


structions frem his governors for what they 


did. : 
These instructions, Sir, were not tq - 
persuade, but to compel, as all instructions | 


‘to ships ef war ought to be; for fleets or 


armies were never, till of late years, sent 
out: as orators or ambassadors; they were 
never sent out but against these that had 
been found to be obstinate; and the ob- 
stinate were generally et last obliged to 
pay the charges of fitting them out. a 
For my part, Sir, I am surprized, that 
such an open and avowed insult upon the 
flag of-the crown of Great Britain, was not. 
pursued with immediate vengeance: I am 
surprized we had the patience to send to 
the court of Spain. to demand satisfaction 
and reparation; and. yet, Sir, I don’t find 
that we have hitherto received any satis- 
faction for the affront, nor any reparation — 
for the damage done. Nay, the Spanish 
court seems to mind it so little, that they 
have not so much as.once mentioned it in. 
their last memorial. This affair, I must 
say, Sir, puts me in mind of the story of a - 
gentleman, who, upon receiving a box on 
the ear, asked him that gave it, if he was 
in jest or in earnest ; and upon the other’s © 
answering, he was in great earnest, the 
honest gentleman oy ee only I am glad 
you are, Sir; for I do not like such jests. 
Whether we had our joke upon this occa- 
sion, I do not know; but I hope the 
nation will not content itself with return- 
ing a joke for such aserious blow. 
It is not restitution, Sir, it is not repa- 
ration, that can atone for such an avowed 
insult; nothing can satisfy the honour of 
the British flag, but the inflicting of a con- 
dign punishment upon those captains that — 
committed the outrage, or upon the Spa- 
nish governor that gave the instructions. . 
Either the one or the other must be: hung. 
up,-and, I' think, hung in chains too, upon 
the island where the outrage and robbe 
was committed, as‘ monument of Britis 
resentment. - If-we are negociating, if we 
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continue to negociate, this ought to be in- 
sisted on as a preliminary ; and if it is not 


_ granted_as a preliminary, we ought imme-- 
diately to break off negociations, and re- ' 


venge ourselves upon the country, that 
dares to protect such criminals; for if we 
allow such an affront as this to pass unre- 
venged, I will take upon ime to foretel, 
that the Spaniards will perform no promise 

.they make to us, nor observe any treaty 
they conclude. . 

_, However, Sir, I shall be for leaving it 
entirely to his Majesty to determine, what 
satisfaction or reparation ought to be 
deemed sufficient ; but as to the right we 

- have of gathering salt in that island, I 
.think it ought to be asserted by a resolu- 
tion of this House: therefore the fourth 
proposition I shall make to you, shall be, 


to resolve, That the attacking of a ficet of 


ships gathering salt in the island of Tor- 
~tugas, then under convoy of one of his 


_Majesty’s. ships of war, by two men of 


war belonging to the king of Spain, firing 
on the convoy, and taking four of the said 
ships, was a notorious infraction of the 
«convention signed at Madrid, December 
. -14, 1715, ee a high insult on the henour 
due to the flag of Great Britain. 
.-Having thus, Sir, mentioned and ex- 
_ plained the several rights of this nation in 
America, which I take to be of such’ con- 
sequence, that they ought to be particu- 
larly established and asserted, in the most 
solemn and the most explicit ‘manner, b 
the resolutions of. Parliament; I shail 
' next take notice, that it appears that the 
court of Spain, though it does not in di- 
-rect terms deny that we are entitled to 
some of these rights by the treaties I 
have mentioned, yet that it raises so-many 
difficulties, and claims such privileges as 
‘in the main amount to a total prohibition 
of all the British navigation and trade in 
America. It has likewise been’ proved at 
-our bar, that the subjects of this nation 
“have been disturbed and interrupted in the 
exercise of every one of them, ‘by. the 
Spanish guarda costas in America.’ The 
Spaniards have of late years not only 
‘seized and confiscated our merchant ae 
for carrying on their lawful trade in the 
Asland of Tortugas and bay of Campechey; 
_ but they have stopt, searched, and plun- 
‘dered them, for sailing upon the open 
seas of America; and have even seized 


-and made prize of them, for transporting 


“some sorts of goods from one part of his 

_Majesty’s dominions to another, in ‘mani- 
“fet Violation of the known rights and pri- 
vileges of the British nation. 
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' These are rights, Sir, which ‘are: all so 


firmly established to‘us by treaties; they 
are rights which we have been so long. uw 
possession of, that I am surprized how the 


Spaniards could find a pretence for con- 


troverting any one of them; but when I 
consider the 
force, and the great expence we have 
been at of late years in supportang that 
naval force, and in fitting out almost every 
year formidable squadrons, | am much 
more surprized to find, that the Spaniards 
have been so long allowed not only to con- 
trovert, but actually to interrupt ‘and dis- 
turb us in the possession and exercise of 
those rights. If they had reSted satisfied 
with denying that we had any such rights ; 
if they had refused to acknowledge them 


eat superiority. of our naval 


in direct and explicit terms, we might, for 


the sake of peace and conveniency, have 


submitted for a short'time to such a piece 
of injustice; but their plundering and 
making prize of our merchant-ships, -for 
exercising any of those_ rights, i8 an injury 
which we cannot in honour subniit to; and 
their pretending to stop, search, or seize, 
under any pretence whatsoever, those 
British ships, which. they find sailing upon 
the open seas, either in America or. else- 
where, is an usurping of a right or domi- 
nion which is inconsistent with that trade, 
which is the life and soul of this nation; 
and therefore claimed our utmost atten- 
tion, in the very beginning. We all know, 
Sir, how soon prescription establishes ,a 


Tight: usurpations of every kind gather 


strength from their continuance, and that 
which was at first a most unjust-and a most 
violent usurpation,. may at last become a 
settled and an uncontrovertible right. __ 
I must confess, Sir, that. from our.con- 
duct of late years, I am apt to suspect, 
there are some amongst us, who think the 
matters now in dispute between Spain and 
us, of so little consequence, that no one of 
them is worth our.contending for.. If there 
be any such gentlemen. in this Hause, it 
would be easy to shew, that they are most 
egregiously mistaken ; it would be easy to 
demonstrate, that every one of the rights.I 
have mentioned, is of such consequence to 
our trade (which .is the chief support. of 
our riches and power, and the only s 
port of our naval powar) that we ought fo 
contend for it as if we were. contending 


pro aris et focts; but I cannot well sup- 
pose there are any such gentlemen in this 


House, and therefore I shall not. at pre- 
sent enlarge upor this. point; .because by 


-our being now in: a-Committee, I have. 8’ 
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privilege of speaking again upon the same 


subject; that privilege I shall beg 


leave .to make use of, if I hear any. gentle- 


ynan-pretend to insinuate (for I know it 
will not be directly asserted) that none of 


the rights I have: mentioned, are worth the. tior 
| our fellow-subjects still remain unsatisfied, 


care of a British parliament. 


-- For this reason, I say, Sir, I shall not. 
‘now insist upon.the. great consequence of 
‘of the matters which.. the: 
. Spaniards have been of late tamely. allow-; 
ed.to dispute with us;. and as I believe no’ 
gentleman will say, but that it has been: 
fully proved at our bar, that our merchants. 


‘all or any 


‘have been plundered, our’ ships, unjustly 
seized and confiscated, and our seamen 
cruelly used; therefore, without making 
an ungrateful repetition of the indignities 
‘and injuries which have been proved at 
‘our bar, I shall mention to you the 5th 
motion I design to make; which is, That 
for many years last past, the liberty of na- 
vigation in the American seas hath been 
unjustly disturbed by the Spaniards, under 
pretence of searching for and finding illicit 
trade; the British ships unlawfully seized 
upon the open seas, plundered and ¢onfis- 
cated; .the sailors robbed and. inhumanly 
tortured, imprisoned and made slayes, to 
the grievous loss of the merchants, the ob- 


struction of the commerce, and the disho- |. 


nour of the nation. -——.. 
' . And the last. proposition I shall make 
.to you, Sir, upon this occasion, shall be, 
That notwithstanding the repeated applica- 
tion to parliament, the treaty of Seville, 
anil the assurances so frequently given to 
the merchants, of procuring reparation for 
their losses and ill usage, and. notwith- 
standing the expectation of the nation of 
“receiving jast and ample. satisfaction for 
the cruelties exercised on its subjects, and 
the insults offered to itself,nothing has in 
“80 many. years. been obtained from the 
‘court of Spain, effectually to satisfy the 
losses, repair the injuries, or retrieve the 
honour of the nation, though the said treaty 
of Seville, so advantageaus to. Spain, hath 


‘been. punctually executed on the part of | 


Great Britain. — . ‘ on ae 
This, tikewise, Sir,:is a proposition which 


‘T cannot think any gentleman in this House | 
-gociation is brought to a conclusion; 


will pretend to oppose; at. least, I cannot 
Suggest to myself:any plausible reason for 
-Oppesing it. Every: gentleman knows, 
_how many petitions have been presented 
“to this House by our plundered merchants 


and searnen: for several. years, we. have | 


“seldom been a session without having one 
OF more .such- petitions:.presented , to -us. 
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Upon these applications we have alread 
twice addressed the crown: we have al- 
ready twice declared, that we would, su 
port the crown in any measures that should 
seem necessary for viridicating the rights 
and the honour of the nation; so that if 


if those ravages and depredations are‘still 
continued and multiplied upon us, if the 
honour of the nation still lies grovelling in 
the dust, the fault cannot bé laid at our 
door. Former ministers have been known, 
Sir, to excuse themselves, sometimes with 
reason, oftener with none, by saying that 
the parliament refused to support them in 
those measures that were riecessary for 
protecting the trade, or vindicating the 
honour of the nation; but. our mmmusters 
never can plead that excuse. Indeed I 
must say, if negociations, if letters, memo- 
rials and representations, had been me- 
thods proper or sufficient for obtaining re- 
dress, it appears from the piles of papers 
that have been laid before us, that our mi- 
nisters have not been remiss in endeavour- — 
ing to obtain satisfaction and reparation 
for the injuries and insults we have met 
with ; but, in my opinion, they have very | 
much mistaken the methods proper to be 
made use of upon such occasions. 

It is amazing, Sir, to take a view of the 
heaps, of letters, memorials and bi ies 
tations, which we have already before us, 
relating to this affair. They look more 
like the papers belonging to an hereditary 
suit in Chancery, than like the papers be- 
longing to a negociation between two so-~ 
vereign and independent nations. Ina 
suit at law, or in equity, it is the business 
of these who carry on the suit, to _prevent 
its being speedily brought to a conclusion, 
because they get so much by it yearly and 
termly, as long as the suit continues, and 
those annual profits must cease as soon as 
the suit is at an end; and as they are paid 
by the sheet, without any regard to the 
matter, it, is their interest to heap process 
upon process, and in every paper, to be-as 
verbose and prolix as their invention can 
suggest. But negociators are never paid 
by the sheet, nor ought they to be made to | 
expect their chief reward till after the ne- 


therefore it is not their interest to be ver- 
base, or to heap memorial upon memorial ; 


‘hor.is it their interest to spin out a nego- 


ciation. , I hope, Sir, that no negociation 
in which we have been lately concerned 
has been spun out for the sake of continu- 
ing salaries to the negociatorg: [| hope — 
[2U]. 4 : lb ores 7 ae 
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. that mone of those fetters, memotials, or 
_ -ftepresentations have béen multipired or 
-extended, for the sake of adding to, or in- 
creasing the salaries of those who were 
‘concerned in drawing them up; therefore 
‘I camot avoid being.surprised at the mul- 


titude and the length of these papers, 


which seem to belong to the late negocia- 
tions between Spain and us. 

Besides, Sir, in all negociations it is ge- 
nerally the duty of the negociators, of one 
- .side or other, to briig the negociation to 

& speedy issue; but where a nation has 
been injared, and ts m a condition to reé- 
-venge itself, it is more particularly incum- 
“bent upon its negociators to bring the ne- 
gociation to an immediate issue, of one 

mid or other; and for that purpose, to be 
short and substantial in every memorial, 
newer or réply, they deliver, and perémp- 
tory in every demand they make. When 

the known rights of a nation are invaded, 
dt is ridicutous to enter into a tedious and 
metaphysical discussion of the point of 
‘tight; and stil more ridicalous to make 
4teng answers to every quirk, because there 
would im that case be no end of cavilling ; 
for the councils of nations are never to be 
swayed by subtle arguing, nor is it consis- 
tent with the ny of sovereigns to plead 
their cause, like barristers pleading for 
their clients before a court of justice. 
When an independent and a powerful 
sovereign has been injured, he that speaks 
in liis mame, Sir, may explain the fiature 
of the injury that lias been done, and ought 
to wait a reasonable tivie for an answer: 
he may even go the length of a reply ; but 
if any sophistical argements or delusive 
évasions Have been miade. use of in. the an- 
' swer given him, he ought to think it be- 
heath the character he béars, to take no- 
tice of theth in his reply ; and the concla- 
_ sion of his reply ought always to be a pe- 
téemptory demand of justice within a tine 
limited. This is the utmost leneth a sove- 
telgn ought to go, if he be at that tinie m 
any tolerable condition for doing himself 
justice; and if we had made wye of this 
method of negotiation with Spain, I at 
ednvinced the ibsults and injufies “put 
upon us by that hation, would have been 
far less numerous, arid less dishonourable 
for us, than they are at preserit. | 
. For this reason, Sir, if our negociatiotis 
must be continued yet a while lotiger, 7 
hope they will be put upon a different 
footing, and carried of ih'a different tnan- 
ney, from what théy have been ; but for 
my palit, 1 do not see what security we 
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can expect from any negocigtion or treaty, 
for ‘hough the aor of Seville be not such. 
@ one as it ought te be; and might. have 
been, if the squadrons we were at the ex- 
pence of fitting out about that titee, had 
received orders to compel as well as _per- 
suade, yet by that treaty the crown: of 
Spain engaged itself, almest as expressly 
as it can, J believe altogether as-expressty 
as it will, be engaged by any treaty we can 
now obtain by peaceable means, to give sd- 
tisfaction for all the depredations that had. 
been committed before that time, and to 
prevent any such for the future. By the 
very first article of that treaty, all fornser 
treaties were renewed and confirmed; and 
by the first separate article, most of the 
treaties between the two erowns are paf- 
ticularly mentioned, and again expressly 
confirmed ; from whence we may see, that 
the crown of Spain was engaged by that 
treaty, as much as it can be by general 
words in any treaty, to prevent any in- 
jaries being done by the subjects of Spam 
to the subjects of Great Britain. It.istrue, 
the treaty of 1670 is not mentioned 
among the rest in the fitst separate arti- 
cles of the treaty of Seville, nor ist men 
tioed in the other famous treaty, made 
between Spain and us in the year 1721. 
Whether this happened by neglect, ot if 
there was any hidden design m hot men- 
tioning that tréaty artiong the rest, I shall 
not pretend to determifie ; bit 1 catirot 
think the Spaniards will from thence pre- 
tend to say, we have passed from, or given 
up that treaty ; because 1 do not think it 
is their interest to say 8o: For if it ‘could 
be supposed, that there is fio suck treaty 
now subsisting between the two crowns, 
there is nothing to binder us ftom trading 
with their subjects in New Spain by open 
force ; any laws or prohibitions they could 
make agamnst such @ trade, would be of 
very little signification: Even all the 
guarda coxstas they could send thither 
would be far from being able to prevent 
our carrying 6n such atrade; because we 
could send safficieht squadrons of mén of 
war to protect all our .mérchent . ships 
etnployed in that-trade, without a breach 
of any article either in the treaty of 1721, 
or ithe tretity of Seville = 
Thén, Sir, with respect to the depres 


dations that had been conimitted tippnour 


tierchahts before the conclusion of that 
tteaty, we know that. by: the 6th attické 
thereof, coitimissaries were to be appoint 
ed to exatttiine und decide what concerned 
the ships bed efitets taken at sun, and 
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‘also ail: our pretensions relating to abuses | slready found, that such general resolu- 


committed in-commerce, and also ali other 
pretensions as well in the Indies as in Eu- 
Tope ; and his Catholic Majesty expressly 
engages, to cause to be executed punc- 
tually and exactly, what should he decided 


by the. said ‘commissaries, within ~ six 
months after the making of their repert., 
‘These commicsaries, this nation has rea- 
ointed, 
but as the Spaniards bad never, | believe, 
an intention to perform this engagement, 
they took care that their commissaries 


son to know, were accordingly app 


should never agree to any report ; and 
upon this frivolous pretence, 1 suppose, 
among others of the same kind, they have 
ever since refused to make us the least sa- 


tisfaction for any of the.depredations com- 


asuitted before the concluding of that treaty, 
though it be now above eight years. since 


the treaty was.concluded, and above five. 
years since the commissaries ought to have: 


waade their report, according to the 8th 
article of the sametreaty, 


From what I have said, Sir, it will ap- 
pear, I think, that we can have.no great 
expectations from any future treaty we: 
can make ; but whatever may be-the suc-. 
ceas of our present negociations, whatever 
we may expect, whatever advantage we 
may reap from any future treaty, itis cer-: 


_tain we have as yet received no satisfac- 


tion or reparation, notwithstanding the ex- 


press promises made by the treaty of Se- 


punctual manner ; nay, in a manner pre- 
judicial to ourselves, and highly advan- 


tageous to Spain: Therefore I hope.no 


opposition will be made against that part 
of the resolution Iam to move for. Then 


as to the assurances that have been given 
our merchants, of procuting reparation | 


for their losses and ill usage, they have 
been so frequent, so express, and are so 
well known, that I cannot think I have 
the least occasion for repeating or explain- 
ing them ; for which reason, I shall for 
the present conclude with begging, that 
gentiemen would consider for what pur- 
poses we st here. We assemble in this 

ouse, in order to receive the petitions, 
and hear the complaints of our injured.sub- 
jects ; but we are not to receive and hear 
enly, we are likewise in duty -bound to 
provide a remedy-for the grievances they 
justly complain of, andito take the most 
effectual measures for that purpose. ‘We 
have twice already. come to general reso- 


lutions upon. this.subject : we'heve twice 


| fully 


ville, .and notwithstending that treaty’s 
having been performed by us in the most. 


tions have produced no effect ; therefore it 


would be unpardonable in us to pfoceed 
no farther upon the present occasion. Per- 
haps some gentlemen may think, . we 
ought now to go mueh farther than I have 
taken the liberty to rope ; but I cannet 
think any ge will oppose our going 
thus far ; for the least we can do is, to aé- 
sert those national righte which seem of 


late to have been neglected ; because, 
-after such a solemn and public declaration 


of our rights, I ‘hope ao ‘minister. will 
hereafter daze to give up any af them by 
treaty, or to allew them tobe. any longer 
incroached on and violated, ander ‘the 


pretence of a negociation. | 
_ ‘Sir Robert Walpole answered thus : 


Sir; Ide net rise up to-qppose, OF ih | 
the least to dispute any of the rights or 
privileges which the honoysable gentie- 
anan has -bepn pleased to mention. {am 
convinced, that this nation has ah 
indisputable title to: all these rights snd 
privileges, and I shall always be as zealous 
fer defending them as that gentloman or - 
any other. ‘Nay, I am convinced, that 
no. British subject will pretend to contro- 
vert any one of them; and thevefore I~ 
shall readily agree with the honourable 
gentleman in every thing he has said in 
support.of those rights and privileges ; ‘but 
I cannot agree with him in thinking, that 
upon this occasion they ought to be so par- 
ticularly vindioated and asserted by the re- 
solutions of this House. I cannot think 
‘here is at present thé least occasion for 
our coming to any such resolutions ; -be- 
cause, I believe, there is no British subject 


| that will pretend to question any of: the 


tights he has mentioned, or that will-dare 
to.say, that any one of them ought-to be 


given up. It is, to be eure, unnecessary, — 


and I must think inconsistent with the 
dignity of this House, to ceme to any re- 
solation for determining a-question that is 
not disputed by any subject of Great 
Britain; and with respect to foreigners, . 
our resolutions canpot de.of any significa- 
tion; because fereigners:are no way bound 
nor can ‘they ‘be fore-closed by any of our 
. But this is net all, Sir; owr coming to 
particular and peremptory resetutions, is 
net erly unnecessary, but it would -be 
hartful. It weuld-be pushing the thing a 
great deal too-far; because it would, in 
my opinien, make a war unavoidable. 
Though every ane. of the rights and privi- 
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.leges the honourable gentleman has. been 
pleased to mention, be secured. to -us, 
either. by-the law of nations, or by so- 
-lemn, treaties, or by both; yet we all know, 
‘that they. are now, and always have been, 
.£0 far disputed, that the court of Spain 
' hds never yet acknowledged them, in ex- 
plicit terms, notwithstanding its having 
theca brought often toa very low pass. . In 
treating between sovereign and indepen- 
dant powers, there are certain methods 
and forms to be observed, which are ab- 
- solutely necessary for bringing any treaty 
of peace, commerce, or alliance, to a 
‘conclusion. .A sovereign prince or state 
may often be prevailed on to acknowledge 
a right or privilege, or even to make some 
new concessions, by general words, which 
may'be equivalent to, and as effectual as 
the most express and particular declava- 
‘tion; and yet that prince or. state would 
biden engage in, or continue the most 
angerous and destructive war, rather than 
make such an express and particular, de-. 
claration, For this reason it is usual and 
frequent in all treaties, to make use of 
‘general words, in those cases where either 
of the contracting parties think they can- 
not in honour agree to acknowledge a 
right, or make a. concession, in express 
‘and particular terms. | 
__ This, Sir, has often been the case, par- 
ticularly between Spain and us. I believe 
no gentleman will doubt of our right to 
the island of Jamaica. I believe no British 
subject will say, that it is not absolutely 
surrendered and sufficiently secured to us, 
by the treaties now subsisting between the 
two crowns; and yet it is.a right which 
the Spaniards still pretend to dispute. - It 
is a right which they have never yet 
acknowledged in express and particular 
terms. Even in the year 1670, when they 
were suing for a peace, and for some new 
regulations in the West-Indies, and suing 
for it, Sir, in as humble a manner as ever a 
nation, not absolutely reduced, could sub- 
mit to, they would not acknowledge our 
right to that island in express terms, nor 
did we think it necessary they should. 
They thought it was inconsistent with the 
honour of their crown, to make an express 
and particular surrender of that island; 
and we indulged them so far as to rest 
- satisfied with that surrender and acknow- 
ledgment contained in the general words 
of that treaty, by which it is declared, 
‘¢ That we should: hold and keep all the 
Jands, countries, islands, colonies, . and 
other ‘places in the West-Indies, or in any 
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part of America, which we then: heki and. 
possessed.” This we then thought 1a full 
and sufficient acknowledgment of our right 
to that island; and it seems our epinion 


was the same at the time of: the treaty. of 


Utrecht; a treaty, which, Iam sure, some 


geritlemen that hear me will not:pretend to- 
find fault with:;: for. though by. that. treaty: 


we may in some measure he said to have. 
given the. kingdoms both of Old and. New, 


Spain to,that family, which has since given. 
us so much disturbance, yet..we did net. 
then desire by way of retribution af ex-: 
ledgment -of. 
our right to that island, nor of any other-.of: 


press and particular..acknow 


our rights or privileges in America:-: the. 
authors of that treaty, Sir, being of opie: 
nion, it seems, that the stipulations con- 
tained in other. treaties sufficiently secured 
them. ae ae 2 

From the practice of all nations there- 
fore, and from our own practice in former 
treaties, we not only may, but sometimes 


ought to satisfy ourselves with general: 
words and expressions, in cases where such . 
general words or expressions may be as ef> 
fectual, and may render what we aim at as- 
secure and indisputable as. if* it had: been 
declared or regulated in the most particular. 


and explicit terms. But, Sir, if m. the 
present. case, this House should come to 
such resolutions as have been proposed, it 
would render. it impossible tor us afterwards 
to accept of, or propose, any such general 


acknowledgments or concesssions. . ‘The 


resolutions presented -by the hon. gentle- 
man would cramp eur ministers and ne- 
gociators, who. would regard them as 
rules from-which they could not depart. 
In such a case, I believe no ‘minister 
would take upon him to advise. his. Majesty 
to make a propositionto the court of Spain, 
relating to any of the matters now In: dige 
pute between us, that, was less exphicit..or 
Jess particular than the resolution this 
House had come to upon that head; nor 
would he take upon him to.advise his Ma- 
jesty to approve of or ratify any one article 
in a treaty, unless it was as full and ax parti- 
cularly expressed.as the resolution: we had 


come to upon the subject matter of thatar- ° 
ticle. Whether this-would be an:ncroach-e. 
ment upon that prerogative ofthe crown, 
by which it has the sole: power. of: making: 
peace or war, I shall leave to-others to.de-: 
termine; for my ewn part 1 must think, - 
that it would not only.bea taking from his: 
Majesty the power of making peace, but. 
that it would be taking from:hum-the;power: 


of judging. what. sort. of instructions: would: 
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be most proper to be sent to his ambassa- 
dors or envoys at any foreign court, or to 
his plenipotentaries at any future congress, 
But-this is‘not the only disadvantage such 
a: method' of proceeding would be attended 
‘with. In my opision, it would not onl 


make war unavoidable, but it would like-, 


wise mnake peace unattainable, till one or 
other of the parties engaged, were almost 
utterly” destroyed.; for though the Spa- 
niards may probably in the way of nego- 
ciation: be brought’ to acknowledge and 
confirm all the rights and privileges held m 
dispute between them’ and us, in general 
terms, or perhaps in more particular and 
express terms than are to be found in any 
former treaty between the two nations, 
yet I'am convinced, they will never agree 
to acknowledgments so very explicit and 
particular, as those contained in the pro- 
positions that have been now laid before 
us. “At least I am convinced, they can 
‘never be prevailed on to do so, unless we 
should have the good luck, by a long and 
successful war, to bring them to as low an 
ebb, as ever any nation, not puis 
conquered, was brought to. Wemay wit 

as much: probability of success propose 
forcirig them ‘to sign a carte blanche, as to 
propose, either by faic or foul means, to 
compel ‘them to make such particular con- 


cessions as are mentioned in the ei 


. tions now before us; and I do not think 
it. 1s our mterest to endeavour to bring 
that nation so low, even thoagh we were 
certain.:.of success, ‘and -that the other 
aaa of Europe would sit still, and tame- 


y behold our triumphs, without either’ 


jealousy or envy. 

- . Now, Sir, as I think every one of the 
rights at present in dispute between Spain 
and us, may be as fully secured to us’ by 
general words in a future treaty, as by 
particular ‘ declarations and concessions: 
as.I think we may, in consequence of 
such a treaty, continue to enjoy those 
rights, with as little disturbance as we now 
enjoy the island of Jamaica ; therefore, if 
our ministers’ can obtain such a treaty, 
without putting the tation either to’ the 
hazard or expence of-a war, I must think 


they will do their country a piece of good 


service; and consequently, I must ‘think, 
it: would be wrong in this House, to put it 
out'of their power to negociate, or to ad- 


vise:his Mujesty to’ approve of ‘a treaty, | 


that may attain all the good ends proposed 
by: the: hon. gentleman’s: resolution, and 
avoid all their:inconveniences. I have,:1 


have. always shewed ‘a very great regard 


~ 
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for the merchants trading to and from our 
plantations: I have as great a regard fcr: 
them, and I think them as useful a body of. 
men as any in the kingdom: but we must: 
consider, Sir, that we have a great number 
of merchants concerned, and a very consi- 
dernble tradé, a most beneficial trade to 
this nation, in Spain and the Mediterra- 
nean. The former might, perhaps, be no 
great losers, they might even be gainers 
by a war; whereas the latter would cer- 
tainly be undone; and if the war should 
be of any duration, some branches of our 
Spanish and Mediterranean trade might 
perhaps be irrecoverably lust. I hope ¥ 
may be allowed to have some regard for our 
Spanish, Italian, and Turkey merchants. 
Upon their account I shall always be for 
avoiding a war with Spain, as long as pos- 
sible, and shall never give my consent to 
any measure or resolution, that I thnk 
will breed such a quarrel between the two 
nations as must end in the destruction of 
one or other. a 24 

For this reason, Sir, I shall be against 
our coming to any particular and peremp- 
tory resolutions, with respect to any of the 
particular rights the Spaniards now pre- 
tend to contest; but I shall most readily 
agree to any motion that can be proposed, 
for shewing it to be our opinion, that our 
merchants have fully proved their losses, _ 
and that the depredations that have been 


committed are contrary to the law of na- 


tions, contrary to the treaties subsisting 
between the two crowns, in short, that 
they are every thing bad, and without the 
least pretence or colour of justice. This, 
I say, 1 shall most willingly agree to, be- 
cause I think the petitioners have fully 
proved the allegations of their petition; I 
think they have fully proved, that the sub- 
jects of this kingdom have met with such 
treatment from the Spanish guarda costas 
and governors in America, as deserve the. 
highest resentment; but still, I think, if 
proper satisfaction and full reparation can 
be obtained by peaceable means, we ought 
not to involve the nation in a war, from 
the event of which we have a great deal to. 
fear; and the utmost we can hope for 
from the most uninterrupted success, is a 
proper satisfaction for past injuries, and a 
proper security against our meeting with. 
any such hereafter, both which we are 
bound to think there are still hopes of ob- 
taining by way of negociation ; because if. 


it had been otherwise, his Majesty would. 


certainly have acquainted us with it, and 


would have desired us to provide for ob- 
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taining by force, what he saw was not to 
be obtained by fair means. 
As for the methed, Sir, in which eur 
negociations have been hitherto carfied on, 
I do not think an enquiry into it can, 
upon the present occasion, come properly 
before us; but if it could, I believe it would 
be easy to shew, that they have been car, 
ried on in that manner, which was the 
most proper for producing an accommo- 
dation of all the differences subsisting be- 
tween the two nations. I shall grant, that 
there. are certain periods, and certain cir- 
cumstances, which may make it the inte- 
rest of a nation to be peremptory in every 
demand they make, and not to be at any 
great pains to shew the reasonableness of 
their demands, or to answer the objections 
that may be made to them; because, as a 
nation may sometimes have a conquest in 
view, and may thik they have got a sea- 
sonable opportunity for accomplishing their 
design, it may be more for their interest 
to come to an open rupture, than to con- 
tinue in peace upon the mest equitable 
terms; but this can seldom or never be 
the case of this nation; I am sure it 
is not our case at present, nor has it never 
ence been our case for above these twenty 
rears past; and therefore, it would have 
een, and still would be, madness in us, to 
go to war with any ef our neighbours, if 
there be any probability of obtaining jus- 
tice in a peaceable manner. 

From this consideration we may see, 
Sir, that it would be imprudent in us to be 
peremptory in the demands we make upon 
any of our neighbours; and for the same 
reason, we ought to be at some pains to 
- explain the reasonabieness of our demands, 
' and to answer all the objections that may 
be made against them. But with respect 
to Spain, we ought, in my opinion, to have 
more patience, and to treat in a milder 
method with them, than with any other 
nation in Europe; not only because of the 
advantage we rep by our trade with that 
nation, but because his Catholic Majesty 
is, I am convinced, as much inclined to do 
justice, and to preserve peace, a8 any 
prince in Europe. Our not having ob- 
tained redress before this time, does not, I 
believe, proceed from any real intention in 


his Catholic Majesty to do this matign an. 


injury, or to allow any of his subjects to 
injure us, but from the nature of the dis- 
Spy between us, which depends upon 

ts, that moust be fully enquired inte, and 
certainly known, before it can be deter- 
mined whether they are imjuriows or pet ; 
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[fe 
and as all those facts happen at s great 
distance, it js imapessible te have & particu, 
ler and distinct account of them in a short 
time, especially as it is very much the ia- 
terest of the Spanish goyernors in Amer 


/nica te misrepresent them. . Cansidering 


therefore the justice aad the uprightaess 
of hig Catholic Majesty’s intenttons, can- 
sidering his friendship and good -inclinne 
tions towards us, it would have been w 

in us to make peremptory demande at firet; 
it would haye been wrong in us not te any 


- swer every objection that was made against 


any of our demands; On the cantrary, eur 
own interest made it incumbent upon us 
to muke a full and particular answer te 
every objection, in order to conyince his 
Majesty ef the justice of our demands or 
pretensions; because, from that conviction 
we had, I hope we still have, great reason 
4o expect full satisfaction, = * 

Having thus, Sir, laid my thoughts ber 
fore you, upon the matter now under our 
cansideration, and having given you my 
reasons for not approving of all per 
sea the hon. gestleman has told us 

e is about to make, I shall now beg leave 
to offer an Amendment to -his: mation, 
which is, That the first part of this motion 
should stand as it is in these words; “ That 
it is the natural undoubted right of British 
subjects te sail with their ships on any part 
of the seas of America, to aad from any 
pe of his Majesty’s dominions.” So far 
[ entirely agree with him ; but:in my opis 
nion, all that he has ‘proposed to. follew 
aéter these words, ought to be left out; 
and instead thereof, I propose, that these 
words or resolutions ought to.be mserted, 
“ That the freedom of navigation and com- 
merece, which the subjects:of Great Britgin 
have an undoubted right to by the law of 
nations, and which is sot in the least rer 
strained by virtue of anyeof the treaties 
subsisting between the crowns of . Great 
Britain and Spain, has been greatly inter 
rupted by the Spaniards, under pretanges 
altogether groundless and uajust.. That 
before and since the execntion af the 
treaty of Seville, and the declaration gaade 
by the crown of Spain, pursvant . theres 
unto, for the satisfaction and security 


of the cammerce of Great. Britain, .many: 
ae have been: 
ions comnastted . 


‘unjust seizures and 
made, and great depredation 
by the Spaniards, which thaxe been .at 
tended with many instances of woheard- 
of cruelty and barberity. ‘That. the: fre- 
quent . Hb ppoosoae: mede to the court..os 

or procuxing jestiioe and. setisiac« 


’ 


| 


be] 

tion to Ris 
éts to. condign punish- 
ment, and. for prevéntmg the like abuses 
for the future, have proved vain and inef- 
‘fectual ; and the several orders or cedulas, 
‘granted by the king of Spain, for restitu- 
‘tion and reparation of great losses sustam- 
ed, by the unlawful and unwarrantable 
seizures aid captures made by the Spa- 
niards, have been disobeyed by the Spanish 
governots, or totally evaded and eluded. 


relating to the Spanish Depredations. 
Majesty’s injured subjects, for |. 
bringing the often 
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Mr. Pultency stood up again, end said : 
Sir; 1 find the debate upen the affair 

now before us, is like to take that turn, 

which I from the beginning imagined it 
would. - After | had opened and explained 
the several rights. and privileges of this na- 
tion, which ought, m my epinion, to be 
established by the resolutions ef this 

House, I said, I knew it would not be di- 

rectly asserted, that they were not worth 

the care of a British parliament, but such 


And that these violences and depredations | a thing I supposed might be insinuated ; 
have been carried on to the great loss and | and now I find it is pretended, they are so 
damage of the subjects of Great Britain | little worth our care, that there is no oc- 


trading to America, and in direct violation | 


of the treaties subsisting between the two 
-crowns.”’ 
I do not know, Sit, if I shall have the 


good luck to meet with the apprebation of 
this House; but what I have proposed : privileges had been distimctly and 
will, in my opinion, be as strong a vindi- | larly mentioned and explained. 


‘cation of all the rights and privileges now 
in dispute between Spain and us, as if every 
‘ene of them had been particularly men- 
tioned: and, I think, it will be a sufficient 


” testimony of its being the opinion of this 


_ House, that the facts set forth in the seveé- 


ral Petitions now before us, have been 
fully ptoved; and that we look upon those 


casion for establishing them particular] 

and distinctly, but that, we may satisfy 
ourselves with general words and expres- 
sions, which, it is said, will be found as ef- 
fectual, as.if every one of these rights and 
particu- 


After the experience we have had, for 
many years past, I am surprized, Sir, to 
find it even so much as insinuated, that 
general words or expressions, in any fu- 
ture treaty, can be supposed to be as ef- 


| fectual, as particular and distinct acknow- 


ledgments or declarations; and I am 
equally surprized to find it asserted, that 


facts to be such as are contrary to the law | this House may, upon this third applica- 


of nations, and to the treaties subsisting 
between the two crowns. it will likewise, 


I think, testify fully to the world, the re- 


sentmient of this House, against the de- 
predations that have been committed upon 
eur merchants, and the cruelties that have 
been used towards our seamen; and that 
we ate resolved not to suffer such prac- 
tices to be continued in time to come, nor 
to allow those that are passed to go unpu- 
nished. This, I think, Sir, is the utmost 
length we can go at present; it is the ut- 
midst length this House ought to go, be- 
cause it will answer all the ends we can 
propose by the most particular resolutions; 
and at the same time it will leave room for 
putting an end to all the differences be- 
tween Spain and us, in an amicable man- 
her, which, I have shewed, would very 
probably be rendered’ impossible, in case 
we should now cortte to such particular re- 
solutions, as the hon. gentleman near me 
has been ‘pleased to propose: Therefore I 
hope even the hon. gentleman ‘himself will 
approve of the Amendment I have offered, 


to the ‘end that'we may appear to be unz- 


himous in évety resolution we may come 


to, upon an affair, which is of so great an 


Importance to the trade and happiness of 


this ‘nation, and to the tranquillity of Eu- 


rope in general. 


tion, content itself with coming to a gene- 
ral resolution. Str, there is not one of the 
rights or privileges, which are asserted itt 
the propositions I have now offered, but 
what is collected from the general words 
of former treaties,and have been confirmed - 
to us over and again. _ These general 
words we have, by sad experience, often 
found to be ineffectual ; and shall we again 
put our trust in that, which we find has so 
often deceived us? Shall we allow the | 
freedom of our commerce, and the pro- 
perties of our fellow-subjects, to depend 
any longer upon that, which has for many 
ears subjected the former to continual 
interruptions, and has often made the 
latter a prey to our enemies? | 
Those rights, Sir, which depend upon 
the law of nations, are certainly confirmed 
by the general words of every treaty of 
peace ahd friendship, that can be made. 
between two nations; and while neither 
pretends to contest, or to incroach upon, 
such rights, both may rest satisfied with 
such general confirmations: because a 
tacit acquiescence on one' part is general- 
ly, and with reason, regarded as sufficient 
security for the other. But if either of 
the two begins to contest any one of those 
rights, or to usurp a power, that is incon- 
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sistent with any of them, it then becomes 
necessary for the other nation to have that 
right particularly explained, and of new 
established, in the most distinct and ex- 
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plicit terms: they are bound in duty to 


mankind, as well as to themselves, to coni- 
pel the usurping nation to pass from that 
power, which they have usurped, and to 
agree upon such terms as shall leave no 
room for setting up any such pretence in 
time tocome. Of this nature are the two 


first rights, which [ proposed to be esta-. 


blished ; I mean, “ That of its being the 
right of British subjects, to sail with their 
ships on any part of the seas of America, 
to and from any part of his Majcsty’s do- 
minions ;” and, “ ‘That of itsbeing the right 
of British subjects, to carry in their ships 
all sorts of goods, merchandize, or eficcts, 
from one part of his Majesty’s dominions 
to any other part of his Majesty’s domi- 
ntons.”? These, Sir, are two rights, which 
- depend upon the law of nations, and there- 
fore, while neither of them was contested 
or incroached on by Spain, it was sufficient 
for us to have them confirmed by general 
words; but of late years, the Spanish 
guarda costas have been so arrogant, that 
they have usurped a power of entering ia 
a forcible manner, and searching every 
British ship they meet with in tne open 
seas of America; and they have likewise 
usurped a power of determining what sort 
of goods, or merchandize, may be carried 
in British ships, from: one part of the 
British dominions to another. For this 
reason, it is now become absolutely neces- 
sary for us to compel them, either by fair 
or foul means, to pass from both these 
usurpations, and to establish and confirm 
to us those rights we are intitled to by the 
‘law of nations, not by general words, as 
formerly, but particularly and distinctly, 
and in the most express and explicit 
terms. 
Then, Sir, as to those rights which may 


be peculiar to one nation, and which it 


may have acquired, by occupancy, pur- 
chase, conquest, or otherwise, the nation 
that has made any such acquisition, may at 
first rest satisfied with having their right ac- 
knowledged bv other nations in general 
terms; but if any neighbouring nation 


should begin to contest their right, or 


_ should begin to interrupt and disturb them 
in the possession of a right they had law- 
fully’ acquired, it would then be incum- 
bent upon them to have their right parti- 

larly, distinctly, and expressly acknow- 
a ledgea, by that nation at least, that had 


a a a ae ee 


[ozs 
begun to contest their right, or disturb 
their possessién. ‘To apply this, Sir, to 
the two last rights I proposed to be estab- 
lished : it is-well known, that we have long 
since acquired a right to make settlements 
in the province cf Jucatan, and to cut 
logwood in the neighbouring bay of Cam- 
pechey; and it is likewise well known, 
that we have long since acquired a right 
to gather salt in the island of Tortugas. 


Those rights we not only acquired by a 


lawful title at first, but they have since 
been oftentimes acknowledged and con- 
firrned to us by the crown of Spain, in as 
express terms, as they can be, by genera] 
words or clauses, in any future treaty. 
While Spain did not pretend to controvert 
them, or to disturb us in the possession, 
it was sufficient to have them confirmed 
by general words, in those treaties that 
were made between the two nations; but 
of lute years, Spain has not only begun to 
controvert these rights, but has actually 
disturbed us in the possession, by seizing 
our ships, and murdering or maltreating 
our seamen, for no other reason, but be- 
cause they were found in the exercise of 


those rights, which belonged to them as 


subjects of the crown of Great Britain. 
We cannot therefore now satisfy ourselves 
with having such rights acknowledged in 
general terms: if we ever come to any 


treaty with that nation, we ought to have 


both of them particularly and expressly 
acknowledged. This, I say, Sir, we ought 


to have; this we will have, if we treat upon ° 


an equal footing, and shew a due regard 
to the honour and trade of our native 
ccuntry. . _ : 
_ Isvery one must grant, Sir, that we haye 
as good right to cut logwood in the Bay 
of Campechey, and gather salt on the 
island of Tortugas, as we have to the 
island of Jamaica: the former has been as 
often confzmed as the latter, by the gene- 
ral words of the treaties subsisting between 
us and Spain. But the difference at pre- 
sent is, that the former has been of late 
not only contested but invaded, whereas 
our right to Jamaica has not of late been 
openly contested, nor our possession dis~ 
turbed. .I am glad it has not; for I am 
convinced, that those who are so fond of 
peace, as for its sake to give up our right 
to cut logwood in the Bay of Campechey, 
and gather salt in the island of Tortugas, 
would likewise for the same reason have 
given up the island of Jamaica, if the 
Spaniards had revived their pretensions 
to that island, and had insisted upon. its 
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for 


being testored, as qne of the prelimi: | likewige grant, that we cannot pretend te 


_, Thus, Sir, I have. shewn that, if we 
jud 
Ge er trust in general words or expres- 
sions; and I have also shewn that, from 
the nature of things, we cannot now rest sa- 
tisfied with general acknowledgments or 
declarations.. If we have any regard for 
the honour or ‘trade of this nation, if we 
ave any regard for the lives, the liber- 


ties, or the properties of our fellow-sub- 


jects, we must insist that, in any future 
treaty to-be made between the two na- 
tions every one of the rights or privileges 
now in dispute," shall be particularly and 
distinetly acknowledged: and if this be 
the case, what harm can there be in our 
coming to a distinct and separate resolu- 
tion with respect to rae one of the 
rights I have mentioned? But this is not 
all, Sir: if this had been the first time any 
application had been’ made to us, against 
the insults and depredations of the Spa- 
niards ; if this had been the first time we 
had found it necessary to come to any re- 
solution upon that head; there would be 
some pretence for saying, we ought to 
rest satisfied with a general resolution ; 
it might perhaps be supposed that such a 
hae resolution as the honourable gen- 
tleman near me has been pew to pro- 
pose, would be sufficient for procuring a 
remedy for those evils, our injured coun- 
trymen complain ‘of; but we have twice al- 
ready come to such a general resolution.; 
we have twice already found that such a 
general resolution has: proved altogether 
ineféctual ;-: and. therefore we. are now 
both in honour and duty bound to think of 
‘some other method, for giving relief to 


these who, we “find, have so justly cont 


plained. : Even the resolutions I have pro- 
pesed, ‘prove ineffectual.; I am afraid 
they will, even though they were much 
more express and strong: than’ they are, 
unless ‘we alter-our conducts but surely, 
the least we can do,.upen this third appli- 
€ation is, to -endeavowr to vindicate and 
estabtish, by the resolutions-of this House, 


| those: rights, which the Spaniards have so 


long dared-to ‘dispute with'us, and which 


| have so:long given them a haadle for plun- 


-dering our merchants, ‘and cruelly using 
-eurseamean. —s-— ae kee, of ” 

J. These rights, itis true, Sir, are not dis- 
pony any: of our own subjects; though 
th.donet kiow, but there may be ‘senie, 
who, for their-own delfish ends, Would be: 
gind togive every on¢:of themup: I shall 


ge by. experience, we can put no | 


bind or foreclose foreigners, at least in # 
legal manner, by any of our determina- 
tions or resolutions ; but if either of these’ 
were a good reason for our not coming te 
the resolution 1 have proposed, there 
would be no occasion for our comming té 
any resolutien at all, relating to the affair 
now before us. Is there any subject i 
the British dominions, that says, dares say, 
that our merchants ‘have not been plun- 
dered, and our seamen maltreated, by thé _ 
Spaniards in America? Does any subject 
ot Great’ Britain say that a proper satis- 
faction has yet been obtained for the ins 
sults and injuries, that have betn put upon 
us? What occasion van we then have, 
according to the honourable gentleman’s 
way of reasoning, for coming to any resd= 
lutions, for ascertaining the truth of facts 
which none of our own subjects doubt of ? 
For, with regard te foreigners, we can as 
little areisadl to bind or foreclose them, 
with respect to the truth of facts, as we 
can pretend to bind or foréclose them with 
respect to the justice or validity of any 
right we pretend to. Therefore, if this 
argument were of any weight, there would 
be as little reason for our coming to the re- 
solution the honourable gentleman hes 
been pleased to propose, as for owr coms 
ing to any one of the resolutions I have 
mentioned. - a weeea. ete 

Butin the case now before us, Sir, we 
are not to come to resolutions with a de- 
sign to determine absolutely any matter of ~ 
right, or to foreclose either our own coun . 
trymen or foreigners. The design of our: 
resolutions ought to. be, to shew -both te 
our own countrymen.and foreigners, that 
we are resolved to vindicate and assert, to 


the last drop of our blood, those rights, 


which we think belong to us.; and that 
both our own countrymen and foreigness 
may know, what we jook upon.as the un- 
doubted rights and privileges of the na 
tion, these, at least, which. are. now .con- 
tested, ought to be. seowapani and... ex. 
pressly established by the resolutions we 
are to come to upoa this occasion. This, 
Sir, will have a good, effeet upon foreign- 
erg, a3 well as our ows countrymen, . If 
there be any among: the .laster, who think 
they may ‘sacrifice the honour and interest 
of the nation, to their own ease and s@-, 
eurity, by giving up all or any of the rights 
now in dispute between Spain and us,-er 
by allowing them .ta be any longer. in« 


-aroanohed on or. vialated, they will from, 


thence sen, that thay. mupt-carpegt the vin 
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most resentment’ and indignation of. this 
House ; and if any foreigners, particularly 
the Spaniards, have been, by our late pa- 
cific conduct, led into a belief, that we 
dare not vindicate our known rights and 
privileges, such resolutions will shew them, 
that, however pacific, or rather pusilla- 
nimous, some people amongst us may be, 
however much afraid some may be of a 
war, the nation itselfis neither become 
pusillanimous, nor is the Parliament of 
Great Britain afraid of a war, when it be- 
comes necessary for preserving the trade, 
or vindicating the honour of the nation. 
‘This will make the Court of Spain ser!- 


‘ously consider the consequences of an. 


open rupture with this nation; and if they 
do, Iam sure they will give us full satis- 
faction and security, rather than come to 
an open rupture, unless they have got a 
greater a pes. from our late nego- 


. ciations and conduct, than is yet generally 
' seen through. 


I shall not pretend, Sir, to know, or 
even to guess at, the present system of 
politics in Europe: it has been of late so 
entirely turned topsy-turvy, and so little 
of our foreign politics have been com- 
municated to this House, that no gentle- 
man can say he has any knowledge of 


, them, if he knows no more than what he 


has learned by being a member of this 
House; but this I may venture to say, 
‘that if we consider and compare the two 


kingdoms of Great Britain and Spain only, 


and the respective power of each, even as 
it stands at present, we can have no rea- 
son to be afraid of a war with Spain, nor 
can they have reason to expect any tri- 
umphs over us. Indeed, if the political 
affairs of Europe have been negociated 
into such asystem, that Spain is now pro- 
vided with powerful allies, ready toesup- 
port them in all their pretensions upon us, 
and this nation not provided with any one 


ally, whose assistance we can depend on, 


even in defending our just rights and pri- 


vileges, we may have some reason for con-:: 
’ tinuing to submit tamely to the most cruel 


indignities, rather than come to an open 
rupture; but if this be our unfortunate 
case, which God forbid! I wish some of 
those gentlemen, who know something of 
the present system of politics in Europe, 
would rise up and make us ‘acquainted 
-with our unlucky circumstances, before 
we proceed to do any thing, that may 


. render them worse. In sucha case, I shall 


admit, we ought to be extremely cautious 


_ of doing any thing, that may tend towards 


id 
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involving the nation in a war; but if this 
be our case, if we cannot extricate the 
nation out of those difficulties it labours 
under at present, I am sure we ought to 
deliver it from the counsellors who have 
brought it into those difficulties; and for 
that purpose, we ought to enter into an 
enquiry very different from that we have 
been upon, and we ought to come to re- 
solutions very different from any that have 
been proposed. . 

But I have the pleasure.to think, Sir, 
that this is far from being our case at pre- 
sent ; because, if the nation were in such 
a melancholy situation, it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to reveal it to this House, 
upon the present occasion ; and as several 
gentlemen amongst us, must be acquainted 
with it, 1 am persuaded they have a greater 
regard for their native country, than to 
conceal what is now so necessary for us to 
know. I am convinced, some of them 
would have laid our circumstances fully 
before us, whatever might have been the 
consequences, either with respect to them- 
selves or friends. I cannot therefore sug- 
gest to myself the least shadow of reason, 
why we ought to be so much afraid of a 
war, as to accept of, or agree to, any fu- 
ture treaty, that does not in the most 
effectual manner secure to us the posses- 
sion of those rights, which have been 
lately contested. We have, ’tis true, been 
told, that Spain may think it inconsistent 
with the honour of their crown, to make 
any express and particular declarations. 
Sir, this honour can at best be said to be 
but an imaginary one: but suppose it 
otherwise, they ought to have considered 
this, before they began to ‘contest any of 
those points with us; for their very start- 
ing that dispute makes it inconsistent with 
the honour of the crown of Great- Britain, 
to accept of any general acknowledgments 
for the future, at least with respect to 
those rights they have dared to contest; 
and I hope this House will néver hesitate 
upon the alternative, whether the ima- 
ginary honour of the crown of Spain, or 
the real honour of the crown of Britain, 
should be supported: nor will this nation, 
I hope, ever be in such circumstances, as 
to be under a necessity of wounding its 
own honour, jn the most sensible part, for 
the sake of avoiding a war with Spain, or 
with any other power in Europe. 

For this reason, Sir, we have no eccae 
sion to dvoid coming to particular resolu- 
tions, for fear of tying up the hands of 
our neggciators, On the contrary, .it is 


t 
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ene of the strongest arguments for our 
coming to a particular resolution, with 
respect to every right now in dispute be- 
tween Spain and us ; for of late years, our 
negociators seem to have minded’ the 
forms and ceremonies of treating between 
sovereign powers, more than the substan- 
tiais;; and therefore, if, in the present 
case, no particular directions be given 
them by this House, I am afraid they will 
accept of such general acknowledgments 
or declarations, as will make those rights 
more disputable and precarious than ever 
they were heretofore. I am far from think- 


‘ing, that our coming to particular resolu- 


tions, or our obliging those who may be 


hereafter employed to negociate for us, 


to insist upon having those rights now in 
dispute particularly acknowledged and 
conned: will make a war unavoidable ; 
because, I believe, if the court of Spain be 
once fully convinced,, that nothing Jess 
will satisfy us, they will agree to such par- 
ticular acknowledgments, rather than come 
to an open rupture: but they will cer- 
tainly wave and put off agreeing to any 
such, as long as they think we will bear 
with it; because, in the mean time, they 
will every now and then be getting some- 
thing by the plunder of our merchants ; 
and as our ministers have, I think, already 


_ allowed them to dally with us too long 


upon this head, I hope this House will 
now Interpose, in order not only to con- 
vince -the Spaniards, that nothing will 
satisfy this nation,.but a particular ac- 


_ knowledgment of every right they have 


taken ypon. them to dispute, and to 
convince the ministry that a British Par- 


liament are better negociators than them-. 


selves. : i | 
But suppose, Sir, that the Spaniards, by 


| presuming upen our weakness, timidity, 
_ or bad conduct, should. absolutely refuse. 


to come to any particular settlements 
with us; will any man say, that for the 


: Sake of-avoiding a war, we ought to accept 


of a treaty or convention, from which. we 
can expect no satisfaction for past injuries, 


_ hor security against future? ‘The treaty of 
. Seville may convince every man, that we 
_ can expect nothing from general acknow- 


ledgments, or general promises: from that 
treaty, we were told, I believe I have an 
hon. gentleman now in my eye who affirmed 
it in this House, that the nation was to 
reap great advantages; but I know of no 
man in the kingdom, that has as yet found 
any advantages from that treaty, unless it 

the commissaries and their attendants ; 


} 
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and if our ministers should now procure, 
or accept of, such another treaty, as that. 
of Seville, I hope they will pardon me if I 
think that they will do a notable injury to 
their country, instead of doing it a piece 
of good service. Ihave as great a regard 
as the hon. gentleman can have for ous 
Spanish, Jtalian, and Turkey merchants ; 


but our suffering our America trade to -be_- 


ruined, is not the way to protect them. E 
am afraid, Sir, that, if we shall lose our 
American trade, the balance of trade to all 
other countries will be very much against 

us ; I wish it is not so now. . 

_ Therefore, for the sake of our other mer- 

chants trading to the Mediterranean and 

Levant, I think we ought to insist strenu- 

ously upon the protection of ourmerchants, 
and the freedom of our navigation, in all- 
parts of the world; for if we allow our 

merchants to be plundered, and our navi- 
gation interrupted in any one part of the 


world, our fate will soon come to be the 


same in every other part of the world ;-and 
everr in the Mediterranean, as well as the 
American seas, the Spaniards have of late 
begun to make more free with the British 
flag, than ever they, or any other nation, 
durst do in: times past. 
man therefore pretend, that his regard 
for our merchants trading to one part of 
the world, ought to prevail with him to 
allow our merchants trading to any other 


part of the world, to be plundered and 


abused. - 

Sir, it isto our trade and navigation we 
owe the whole of our riches, power and. 
splendour. Before we had any trade or 
navigation, this island was little better 
than a desart ; and if we should allow both 
to be destroyed, it will be soon reduced to’ 
its former condition. 
and navigation we now have, is not so 
much owing to our situation, which has 
always been the same, as to the great care 
we have taken in these latter ages, that.our. 
merchants and seamen should meet with 
safety and respect in all parts of the world. 
Our great king Edward 3, shewed such a 


revard for our trade and navigation, that — 


upon a complaint from our merchants, of 
their having been plundered by the Spa- 
nish pirates or guarda costas of those days, 
he immediately fitted out a fleet, and went 
in person to revenge the depredations that 


had been committed upon his subjects ; . 
by which he restored the freedom of. our - 
commerce, and added a naval triumph: to. 


the many triumphs he had before obtained 


at land. The protection of trade‘and na- .- 


td 


Let no gentle - 


The extensive trade | 


ry . ee eS 


- &]ia maxima, fortune plurimorum civium, 
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mandit. But I hope, Sir, tliat is noteves 
yet too late. A Se . 

This wae what Oliver Cromwell did ma 
like case that happened during Ms govern< 
ment, and m a case where 4 mére on 
ful nation was concerned than ever Spams 
eould pretend to. In the histories of hes 
time we are teld, that an English nierchtane 
ship was taken in the chops of the clas. 

el coil into St.. Maloes, and there 
confiscated upon seme. groundless pre- 
‘tence. As soon as the master of the ship, 
who, we are told, was an honest Quaker, 
got home, he presented g petition to the 
Protector in council, setting forth his: case, 
and praying for redress. Upon heating 
the petition, the Protector told his coun- 
cil, he would take that affair upoly himeelf, 
and ordered the man to. attend him next 
morning. He examined him strictly as to 
_all the circumstances of his case, and find- 
ing by his answers that he was a plam, ho- 
nest man,and that he had been concerned 
in no unlawful trade, he asked him, If he: 
¢ imperii gloriam relinquere, sic vobis tur- | could go to, Paris with a-letter? the mam 
« pissimum sit, Hud, qued accepistis, tueri | answered, he could. Well then, says the 
« et conservare non posse.’ Protector, prepare for your journey, and: 
_ These are words,: Sir, which no tiue | come to me to-morrow morning. Next 
Englishman. will éver forget;~ and’ I am.| morning he gave him. a letter to cardinal 
sorry to say, that I think there is toomuch | Mazarine, and told him ie must stay but 
occasion for enforeing the remembrance | three days for an answer. The answer F 
of them at present. We have. been-nego- | mean, Sir, says he, is the fall value of what 
Giating and treating with Spain for these | you might have made of your ship and! 
twenty years, about nothing: that I’ know.| cargo; and tell the-cardinal, that 1f: it is) 
of, unless it was about reparation and‘se--| not paid you in three days, you have- ex 
curity. fer-our merchants; and yet, during | press orders: from me to. return ome 
that whole time, they have beenplundering | The honest, blunt Quaker, we mey-sup- 
and abusing our merchants, almost with: | pose; followed his instractions-to a tittle. 
out intermission. I¥f-a- nation’s being sub- | but the cardinal, aecording- to tite manner 
"ject to daily insults and injuries is not a-| of ministers when they are any way pP } 
circumstance that ought to male it pe- | began to shuffle; therefore the Quaker-re- 
remptory-in its demands, Iam-sure no-cir | turned; as: he was:bid. Aé soon: a» the 
oamstance can, This has been our case | Pretector saw him, he-asked} Wel]; frtend), 
for:many years, and: will be our. case, till | fave-you get-your-money ? and! upor tlie 
Spain be meade to acknowledge, in: the | man’s answering-he had nots the Protector 
radst- express- and particular. terms, every | told him, TFlien leave your ditectiow wathh 
one of: those rights they. now pretend’ to | my secretary, and you shail‘ soon: heat 
dispute. Ouglif-not-this. to. make. us pe- | from me. Upon. this: oceasion, that great? 
remptory in our-demands? aught notit to-| man did: not stay to-negeciate, or to: em 
have made us peremptory-long ago? Sir, | plain, by-long tedious memorials, tlte: red». 
if’ we had peremptorily- insisted: upon full | sonableness- of his- demand: No; Six 
satisfaction and’ reparation, fox. the very | though there-was a Franch miniétor- re. 
fst injurv that was-offered us, may ven- , siding here; he-didnot-se-mue i 
ture to affirm, we sliould-never have been: 
exposed to a-second: Nay,if-we consider 
that qur insults-and- injuries were inflicted: 
without any ceremony; we- ought-to-Have- 
used as little ceremony: in- the. revenging. 
them; and to. lave ftaken- satisfaction, 
without: being: at any- great pains te: de- 


¢ 


vigation has always been one of the chieé | 
concerns of all great kings and all wive na- 
tions. Even the Romans, whe could never 
_ be said to be a trading people, shewed a 
great regard for it, as appears from the 
' ¥eproof Cicero gave them in his days, for 
neglecting to suppress the pirates, and to 
assert the honour of ther flag. 

- His words, Sir, upon that occasion, are 
BO a fey to this nation at present, that 
F shall beg leave to repeat them. In ad- 
vising his countrymen to support the cause 
_ of their injured merchants, in his eration 
for the Manilian law, among many other 
beautiful expressions, he makes use of the 

owing: * Majores. vestri seepe, merca- 
<toribus, ac naviculatoribus injuriosius 
¢ tractatis, bella gesserunt. Quare videte, 
< wura dubitandum vobis sit;omni studio 
¢ ad id bellum incumbersé, in: quo: gloria 
<nominis vestri, satus sociorum, vectiga- 


« cum republica defenduntur; videte ne, ut 
‘ Silius pulcherrimum: fuit, tantam vobis 


a-man- of war or teveto the cHannel) wit 
orders to- seize: every- Frenck ship: they» 
could: meet with: Aceordingly; tifey te 
turned’ in a féw- dhys- with: two or three 
Freneh prizes; which tle- Preteetor- og 
dered to-beinmmediately-self and? out-of” 
4. bo | 


ge rrr nr ae 


him with the-stery, but imniediately sent 
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demanded for the ship and'cargo: then he 


sent for the French minister, gave him an 
account of what had happened, and. told 
him there was a balance, whieh if he 
pleased, should be paid in to him, to the. 


end that he might deliver it to those of his 


countrymen, who were the ewners of the 


French ships, that had been so taken and 
sold. 3 ; 

‘This, Sir, was Oliver Cromwell’s man- 
ner of negociating; this was the method 
he took for obtaining reparation: and 
what was the consequence? it produced 
ne war between the two natiens: no, Sir, 


ut made the French government terribly: 


afraid of giving him the least offence ; and 
while he lived, they took special care that 
no injury should be done to any subjects 
ef Great Britain. This shews, that Oliver 
Cromwell had a genius and a capacity for 
yrovernment; and however unjustly he ac- 


quired his power, it is certain that this na- 


tioi1 was as much respected abroad, and 
flouiished as much at home, under his go- 
vermuent, as it ever did under any go- 
vernment: but when a nation has the mis- 
fortune te have a man set at the head of 
her affairs, who knews nothing of foreign, 
who knows nothing but the little low de- 
tail of offices, and has neither mare or 
knowledge beyond what ean qualify him 
for beingr a clerk in the treasury, or some 
other public office, it is then no wonder to 
see that. nation despised and insulted 
abrend, and dissatished, mutinoug and se- 
ditiom; at home. 

P wiah, Sir, thase who have new the di- 
reetion: of eur negociations abruad, would 
assume, if possible, 2 little of the spirit and 
courage of Ofiver Cromwell. He had as 
powerful-a- party to struggle with at home, 
ay-ever any minister kad; but he never al- 
lowed‘ th: danger he was fn from that party, 


to-déter him from vindieating, upon’ all oc-" 


casions, the honour and interest of his 
country abread. He had toe much good 
sese-to' manage im such a pusilianimous 
memrer;- for he knew that such manage- 
ment’ would Rave inereased the party 
apeinst’ Hivz, arrel would heve made thent 


mrore-darm 7; as- well as more numerous. H 


our ‘wepodiaters, or these who have 
the direction of wur negocia ail Scie 
example him; I' ans sure they will not 
ee ohare enerat acknowledgments or 

onrises*; - and thiereere there can be no 
on ‘im our: agreeiitg to the particular 
Tegolitions: I? Have prapesed. But I am 
affed, Sits theyr wat set. F am afraid? 


relating tothe Spanish Depredations. — ’ 
the preduce he paid the Quaker what he | they will, for the sake of patching 
peace, accept of such terms as will rather 


& 
be a new affront to the nation, than an 
atonement fer the insults and injuries we 
have suffered. From the resolution the 
hon. gentleman has been pleased to pro- 
pose (for I deny it to be an Amendment 


_to mine, unless we judge of resolutions or 


motions, as we judge of men of war,) we 


may see what he thinks will be a sufficient 


acknowledgment of the rights now in dis- 
pute between Spaim and us: he has _re- 
served ‘only what I may call one beam, or 
one plank, of what I proposed; he hag re- 


‘served only the first two or three sentences, 


and this, he has told us, will, in his opinion, 


be as strong a vindication of all the rights 


and privileges, now in dispute between 
Spain and us, as if every one of them had 
been particularly mentioned. 1 confess, Sir, 
the words he proposes to reserve, may be 
some sort of general acknowledgment of 
the first two righta I proposed to be es- 
tablished, by the resolutions of this House; 
but how they can be called an acknow- 
—— of the last two, I cannot com- 
prehend. The words are, ‘“ That it is the 
natural and undoubted right of British 


subjects te sail'with their ships, on any part 


of the seas of America, to and from any 
part of his Majesty’s dominions.” For 
God’s sake, Sir, how is it possible to ima- 
gine, that these words can any way relate 
to our right of cutting logwood in the bay 
of Campechey, or to our right of gathering 
sak in the island of Fortugas? It is im- | 
possible to imagine any such thing; and 

therefore, if we agree to what he has 
offered, it may be supposed, that we have 
left our negociators-at liberty, to make a 


‘sacrifice of those two valuable rights to. 


theix own ease and security. 

But with respect, Sir, even to the first 
two rights, which ¥ proposed’ to be parti~ 
cularly established, whas security sage 
have from such a general acknowledg- 
ment, more than we have at present? Sup- 
pose these. words, which are, by the kon. 
gentleman’s proposition, to be the only 
werds that relate to any ef our rights in 
Ameriea or elsewhere; 1} , Sir, sup- 
pose these words dressed up in the form af 
an article.im a future treaty, they would? — 


then stand thus: “ His- Catholic fajesty - 
aeknowledges and declares, that tt is the 


natural and undoubted right of the British 


gubjeets, te sail with their ships on any 
‘part of the seas of America, to and ftom 
aay part of his Britannie Majesty’s domi. 


nons.” Now let us compare this new se- 


ot 
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curity for the freedom of our commerce, 
with that which we have already, by trea- 
ties now subsisting between the two crowns. 
By the 15th Article of the Tréaty of 1670, 
it is expressly declared, ‘‘ That the free- 
dom of commerce shall not be interrupted 
by no manner of means, nor under any 
pretence of pre-eminence, right, or ‘sig- 
niory, which either party claims in the 
West Indies, or in any part of America.’’ 
And by the 6th Article of tthe Treaty of 
Utrecht, it is expressly declared, ‘ That 
as the subjects of their Majestie/are to 
enjoy on both sides an entire, secure, and 
unmolested use and liberty of navigationand 
commerce, as long as the peace and friend- 
ship, eniered into by. their Majesties, and 
their crowns, shall continue; so likewise 
their Majesties have provided, that the 
said subjects shall not be deprived of that 
‘security, for any little difference which 
" may possibly arise; but that they shall, on 
the contrary, enjoy all the benefits of 
peace, until war be declared between the 
two crowns.”? From this comparison, can 


any man say, that this new security, which - 


is all the hon. gentleman seems tu propase 


for us, will be any way more extensive, or 


more explicit, or more effectual, than the 
security we have already? Can this House 
then propose, that the nation should now 
content itself with a renewal only of that 
security, which by dear-bought experience 
we have found to be no security at all. 
_ Str, I insist upon it, that such a general 
acknowledgment or declaration, would be 
so far from being a security, that it would 
be nothing like -a determination of the. 
principal affair now in dispute between 
Spain and us. His Catholic Majesty never 
_ pretended, that British subjects have not 
a right to sail with their ships on any part 
of the open seas of America; nor do we 
pretend, that we have a right to sail to and 
traffic in the ports, havens, or places pos- 
sessed by the Spaniards in America, any 
farther than is allowed us by the Assiento 
contract. But the king of Spain pretends, 
that, in order to discover whether any of 
our ships have been sailing to and traffick- 
ing with his subjects in America, he has a 
_ right to enter and. search our. ships upon 
the open seas; and that, if upon such a 
eck it be found, that they have any of 
those. goods on board, ‘which he says can 
be found no where but in his dominions in 
that part of the world, it is a full proof that 
they have been carrying on an illicit trade 
with his subjects, and that therefore he. 
has a right to seize and confiscate the ship 
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and cargo. On .the contrary, we con- 


‘tend, and with justice contend, that he 


has no right to search any British ship 
on the open seas, either m America or 


elsewhere ; but that in all cases, and in all 


seas, if a Spanish ship of war, or guarda 
costa, meets a British ship at sea, the Spa- 
nish ship is by the 14th Article of the 
Treaty of 1667, * not to come within can- 
non shot of the British ship, but shall send 
their long boat er: pinnace to the British 
ship, with only two or three men on board, 
to whom the master or owner shall shew 
his passports and sea-letters, whereby‘ not 
only the ship’s lading, but the place to 
which she belongs, and as well master and 
owner’s name, as the name of the ship, 
may appear; by which means the quality 
of the ship, and her master or owner will 
be sufficiently known, as also the commo- 
dities she carries, whether they be contra- 
band or not, to the which passports and 
sea-letters intire faith and credit shall be 
given.” oe 2 oa 

And supposing, Sir, it should appear by: 
the British ship’s passports and sea-letters, 
that she ‘is siliae to or from any Spanish: 
port, and. has prohibited goods on board ;. 
by the 15th Article of .the same Treaty, : 
‘¢ Those prohibited goods only arg to be. 
seized or confiscated,. and net: the other 


goods; neither: shall the delinquent incur 


any other punishment, except he ‘carry - 
out:from the dominions of Spain any gold 
or silver, wrought or unwrought.”? Or, . 


supposing it should appear by the British : 


ship’s passports and sea-letters, that she is- 
bound to a port belonging. to some power, 


then at war with the king of Spam, and. 
has contraband goods; by the 23d Article 
of the same Treaty, “6 Such goods only. 
shall be taken out and confiscated ; but - 


for this reason the ship, and the other free 
and allowed commodities, which shall be 
found therein, shall in no wise 
seized or confiscated.”? ; 


_ I must observe, Sir, that this treaty of 

1667, was a general treaty, which com- . 
prehended America as well as every other 
part of the world; therefore the methods - 
thereby established, ‘for visiting our ships | 


at sea, ought to. be observed inthe Ame- 


.Tican seas, as well as the’ Mediterranean, . 
Bay of Biscay, or any,’ other open‘ sea ;: 


and I must likewise observe; that though 
by this treaty we gat no- 


be either - 


rmnission to 
trade with the Spgnish plantations in: 
America or.the West Indies, yet we did. 
not, by that treaty, lay ourselves under - 
‘any express obligation. notto trade with. 
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‘possession, 


them: We did not lay ourselves under 
any such obligation, till the year 1670 ; 
so that the Spaniards have no right either 
to search orseize our ships, but what they 
have by the law. of nations, or what they 
got by the treaty of 1672. By the 
jaw of nations they have no right to 
search or seize: any ship, unless she 
be_found within sonte part of their do- 


fTainions ; therefore they have no right 


tosearch or seize any of our ships, upon 
any part of the open seas of America. And 


by. the treaty of 1670, we obliged our- 
selves only not to navigate or traflic. in the 


havens and places, that are in the pos- 
session of the Catholic king in the West 
Indies; therefore, as the open seas of 


.America are not, as we can never allow 


them, or any part of them, to be in his 
e can have no right, by that 
treaty, to search, much less to seize, any 


_-ofour ships, that are sailing upon the open 


seas of America. . 
On the contrary, Sir, by the articles of 


the treaty of 1667, the Spanish men of 


war and guarda costas are expressly, and 
very particularly, obliged not to come 
within ‘cannon shot of any British ship 


‘sailing upon the open seas; and if they 


have a mind to visit of see the passports or 
sea letters of any such ship, they are ex- 
pressly obliged not to send above two or 


three men on board for that purpose ; and 


to those passports and sea letters they are 
expressly obliged to give entire faith and 
credit; which last words cut off every 


‘pretence, ~they can have, for making a. 


search ; and by the very nature of the 
thing, they can. seize no goods, even of 
‘those that-are mentioned in the bills of 
lading, unless the ship be bound to or 
from some.port of Spain or to some port 


-belonging to the king of Spain’s declared 


enemies ; because she can have no goods 


-on board that can, by the Spaniards, be 


‘called prohibited, unless she be bound to 


fe te ts, ee 
or from:some .of their ports; and she can’ 


have -no contraband goods on board, un- 


‘less she be bound taa port possessed, by 


their enemies.. Nay, even. in these two 


cases, they cannot. pretend to make prize. 
of ships and cargo: they can seize and 


confiscate. only those goods, which are 
prohibited or contraband. wep tae 


. From what.I have said, Sir, the injus- 
tice of the king of Spain’s pretensions must 
evidently appear. It must appear evident, 


that he has no right to search any of our 
ships sailing upon the open seas of Ame- 
rica ; and much ‘less has he a right to li- 
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mit and prescribe, what sort of goods they 
shall carry from one part of the British do- 
minions to another ; or to determine, that 
their carrying any one sort of goods, 
shall be a proof of their having been 
carrying on an illicit trade with his 


subjects in America. These are. usurpa- 


tions lately set up in direct opposition to 
the law. of -nations, and notwithstanding 
the general acknowledgment of a free 
commerce and navigation, so often and so 
solemnly repeated, in the treaties now 
subsisting between us ; and these, Sir, are 
usurpations which they have set up, under 
the false and frivolous preténce, that such 
practices are not inconsistent with the. 
freedom of commerce or navigation, and 
therefore not contrary to the general ac- 
knowledgments and declarations contained 
in those treaties. Does not this shew, 
Sir, that a general acknowledgment of © 
our right to sail on any part of the seas of 
America, will not determine the ‘question 
in dispute between us ? Does not it shew 
that such a- general acknowledgment will 
leave us as much liable to insults and de- | 


_predations, after it is obtained,’ as we have 


been for these twenty years past ? There- 
fore, we ought, we must insist upon hav- 
ing these usurpations given up and passed 
from, in the most particular, express, and 


‘explicit terms; otherwise we must give up 


our trade and our plantations, not only in, 
the islands, but also upon the continent of 
America; and if we are so cowardly as to 
give up such a valuable branch of our com- 
merce, I will foretell, that we must soon 
give up, not ‘only our Turkey, Italian, 
and Spanish trade, but also our trade to 
Portugal and the coasts of Africa ; for 
the sanie pretences may be ‘set up for 
searching and seizing our ships in-the Me. 
diterranean, Bay of Biscay, and African 
Seas, as are now set up for searching our 
ships in the open seas of America: nay, — 
Iam convinced, Spam or some other of 
our neighbours, ,will.soon set up the same 
poe for ruining our trade in the 

ast Indies. — : 

I have been the more particular, Sir, 
upon this subject, and have taken up. more 


of: your time, than I would otherwise have 


‘done, because I have reason to suspect, 
that the honourable gentleman who made — 
you the second proposition, which I find - 
he has a mind should pass as an amend- 
ment to mine, in order fo avoid putting 
the question upon what I took the liberty 
to propose; I say, Sir, I have reason to 


suspect, that he may have somehandin di- 
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vecting our Tatuve negeciations-with Spain; 
aud as, by what he das e 
to prapose, be seems not te be so zealous 
im the defence of the rigits. and privi- 
leges of this nation, aa, I thiak, he ought, 
I hope this House will come te the sesolw- 
tions 1 have proposed, ia order to prevent, 
as mach as possible, the-elfect his counsels 
may have upon our future negogiatious 
with the court of Spain; fer if we are se 
good-natured,. and so pacific, as to..cen- 
tinue our negeciations yet a while longer, 
I believe, most gentlemen that hear me 
will admit, that’ they ought to be -carried 
en with more vigour and in a mere 
‘peremptory manner than they have been 
for many: years past; aad that whatever 
may be the result -of this day’s debate, 
eur negociators, at least, ought to. insist 


upon particular explanations and express 
declarations, ‘with respect to every matter | ) 
| has now been Yeap to add to what he 


of right now.in dispute: but more espe- 


cially with respect to that right the. 


Spaniards have lately usurped, of search- 
ing our ships upon the open seas. 


. Fer this reason, Sir, among many others, | 


if the question is to be put upon the 
amendment proposed, I hope gentlemen 
will disagree to it, in order that we may 
come at putting the question upon the 
several resolutions I have taken the liber- 
ty to lay before you. | 

Str Robert Walpole likewise stood up 
again, and spoke as follows: | 

. Sir; I wish that gentlemen, in their de- 
i 2 affair now before us, 
would take care to keep tothe point really 
in dispute ; for by se doing, Iam sure they 


‘would very mach shorten the debate. In 
what I teak the liberty to trouble you with 


upon this subject, I am certain, 1 did not 


drop the least word, that could intimate so 
much ag a deubt about any of the rights or’ 


privileges, which, the court of Spain now 


pretends to contest with us. So far other- 


wise, I expressly declared that I agreed 


with every thing the honourable gentle-. 


man had. said in support of them; and I 
am still convinced, that ne gentleman, 
- either withia, or without doors, will so 
much aa insinuate, that our title. to any 
one of those rights and privileges, i in the 
least doubtful; therefore I must think, 
that whatever the honourable gentleman 
-has since been pleased to add, whatever 
way hereafter be said, in support of any 
of those rights or privileges, or for ex- 
plaining or demonstrating the justice of 
our title to all, ox.dny one of them, is « 
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‘manner too positive and, haug 
so doing we should provoke the other 


fees 
eort ef fighting with-the wind: Ht is argae 
iag without. an app 3: and conse; 
uently, 1 must beg leave to say, that J 
ink it is taking wpa great, deal of yous 
time tone purpose. ec 
The. only question in dispute, among: ma, 
Sir, is, Whether we ought now te conte te 
9 particular resolution, upon every parti- 
oudar right or privilege,.which the cewrt of 
Spain. pretends to. contest with us; or, if 
we ought only so come tp ene general ce- 
solution, which may virtually include them 
all, and so leave it intirely te his Ma- 
jesty,, and those employed by him, te 


obtain such farther explanations, and suck 


particular acknowledgments, as the pre- 


sent or future circumstances of affairs may 


make proper for bam to insist on? This, 
Sir, is the only poiat now in dispute 
amongst us; and therefore, without taking 
notice of what the honourable gentleman 


formerly said, for explaining and enforci 

the justice of our title to these rights an 
puriteee which the Spaniards have late- 
y taken upon them to contest, I shall oaly 
add a few words for enforcing what I have 
said before, in favour of the general reso- 
lution I proposed, and then I shall endea- 
vour to answer the few arguments that 
have been made use of, for shewing that 
we ought to come to. particular resolutions 
upon every particuler right or privilege, 

now contested by Spai as | 
The hon. gentleman has told us, that 
not only our negeciators ought to insist 
positively and peremptorily upon, parti- 
cular explanations, and express acknow- 
ledgments, with respect to every pat- 
ticular right er privilege lately com 
tested, but that this. House ought now to 
come to such resolutions as may make it 
absolutely necessary for them to insist 
upon such. I wish, Sir, with all my heart, 
I believe every honest subject ef Great 
Britain wishes, that it were in our power to 
give laws to every potentate in Europe, 
and to prescribe to them how they should 
behave, in every case, not only to us, but 
to one another. . But. this is at present im- 
possible;, and even though we had 3 pro- 
bability of success in any such attempt, I 
do not think it would be prudent in us to 
attempt making use of out pover in a 
hty, lest by 
powers of Europe to unite together, in 
order to reduce the power of this nation, 
and to make us submit to such laws as they 


aight be pleased to prescribe to us, ia- 


ee 


a 


——__ 


| 
| 
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stead of our’ prescribing to. all or any of | that depends.upon the humour of so many 
them. For this reason, Sir, in all our ne- | courts, and upon so many accidents at 
gociations, we must have a regard to | every one of these courts, that it must be 
policy, as well as to what we think justice, | altering and changing every day. There- 
and we must take care, in the demands we | fore it 1s impossible to communicate it to 
make upon any one of our neighbours, not | this House; nor can we, if it were now 
to insist so positively and so haughtily, | communicated, in common prudence, al- 
even upon those terms we may think rea- | low it to have any great influence on our 
sonable, as to excite the jealousy of the | resolutions. It may be at present in such 
rest. In contests between nations, it is | a state, as might make it prudent in us to 
the same as in contests betWeen private | lay hold of the opportunity, in order to 
men: each party thinks himself right; and | have all matters in dispute between Spain 
as there is no judge or judicature, that has | and us settled and determined, in the most 


a right to determine finally in those con- | particular and explicit manner; and yet, | 


tests, that happen between two indepen- | before we could gaat take advantage 
dent nations, both ought to consult the | of the opportunity, which the then system 
sentiments of their neighbours, and both | of politics had furnished us with, it might 
ought to limit demands, or extend their | be so much changed to our disadvantage, 
compliances, according to that opinion, | as would make it prudent in us to lower 
which they find prevails generally among | our crest, and accept of any expedient, for 
their’ most impartial neighbours. This | putting off our being obliged to come to 
may often be a reason for a nation’s ac- | an open rupture with Spain, at such an 
cepting of general declarations, in cases | unseasonable juncture. 
where particular explanations, and express | This, Sir, shews the wisdom and the 
concessions, would not only be just, but | excellence of our constitution, which has 
much more to their honour and advantage. | trusted intirely to the crown, the power 
I shall, I believe, Sir, every gentleman | of making peace and war ; and at the same 
in this House will, readily acknowledge | time it shews how imprudent it would be 
the justice and reasonableness of every | in us to encroach upon that prerogative, 
one of our demands upon Spain; but | by laying the crown under a necessity to 
whatever opinion we may have about the | make war, however unseasonable, however 
perverse the conjuncture may be. All 
certain the court of Spain does not as yet | matters relating to peace and war, besides 
think our demands either reasonable or , the secrecy that is requisite, are liable to 
just; I am persuaded his Catholic Majes- : so many changes, and to such sudden and 
ty, at least, does not think so, otherwise | unlooked for alterations, that nothing but 
his natural propensity to justice, which is | a single person, or an assembly that is eon- 
so well known, would certainly have in--' tinually ase ie can be exactly inform- 
duced him to comply with our demands. | ed of every incident that occurs, or can 
Even the other courts of Europe cannot | have sucha thorough knowledge of foreign 
perhaps be prevailed on to think of them affairs, as to be able to foresee the lucky 
in the same way we do ; and if we should 
too peremptorily insist upon our present 
demands against Spain, and should resolve 
to compel them to agree to such terms as 
we had a mind to propose, and to acknow- 
ledge our rights and privileges in such a 
manner, arid by such words and expres- 
siong, as we should think fit to prescribe, 
it might stir up some of the other powers 
of Europe to join with Spain, who would | it is'impossible for either House of Parlia- 
otherwise have remained neutral ; and it | ment to intermeddle, much less to pre- 
might prevent our best friends and most | scribe to the crown, in any affairs relating 
natural allies from giving us their assis- | to peace or war, without exposing the 
tance, in a war which we had unnecessarily | nation to imminent danger. 
and imprudently brought upon ourselves. I shail grant, Sir, that after the rights of. 
What the present system of politics in | a nation have been contested and invaded, 
Europe may be, I shall not pretend, Sir, | or after an unjust claim has been actually 


occur, so as to take an immediate advan- 
tage of the former, or so as to take such 
measures as may prevent the dangerous 
consequences of the latter. Therefore, 


tire, while the parliament meets but once 
a year, and does not continue assembled 
above three or four months in the twelve, 


‘ 
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to determine: I do not believe any gen- ; set up, there is a greater occasion for par- 


tleman in this House can. It is a system 
[VOL. X. J | 


ticular explanations, and express conces- 
[2¥] : 


or the cross incidents that may probably - 


while our happy constitution remains en-— 
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sions, than there was before ; but nations 
must chuse proper tifmes and seasons for 
insisting even upon that, which they are 
more justly intitled to; and whether the 
present be a proper time for our insisting, 
. In a peremptory manner, upon the utmost 
we are intitled to, with respect to Spain, is 
a consideration which this House cannot 
pretend to be a competent judge of; be- 
cause ho man can judge in such a case, 
without knowing thoroughly the circum- 
stances and complexions of all the courts 
im Europe, which is a knowledge no man 
can pretend to, without having previously 
been made fully acquainted with all the 
secrets ‘of the cabinet; and J am sure, no 
~ man who wishes well to his country, would 
desire, or can expect, that his Majesty 
should communicate all the secrets of his 
cabinet to such a numerous assembly. 
Nay, if he should, it would not enable us 
to determine what might be proper to be 
done a month hence; for that very com- 
munication might probably occasion a 
thorough change in the face of affairs all 
ever Europe; which change might make 
those measures destructive to the nation, 
which at present may be justly thought 
the most salutary and prudent. In my 
opinion, therefore, the best thing we can 
do upon the present occasion, is, to come 
to some general resolution, in order to 
shew the resentment of the nation against 
the insults and injuries we have met with, 
and to leave it entirely to his Majesty’s 
care and wisdom, to get such satisfaction, 
and to get our particular rights as fully 
acknowledged as time and future circum- 
stances will permit. I hope, Sir, that 
such an opportunity will soon present; 
but if it should not, and if the Spaniards 
should prove morc obstinate than we 
have reason to expect, his Majesty will, 
no doubt, take the first proper opportu- 
nity for compelling them to do, what in 
justice they ought. Our coming to a ge- 
neral resolution can no way oblige his 
Majesty to accept of general acknowledg- 
inents, if he finds that he can, either by 
fair or foul means, obtain particular and 
express concessions; but our coming to 
particular and explicit resolutions, will 
render it impossidle for his Majesty, either 
_ to propose or accept of general acknow- 
ledgments, even though he should then be 
‘convinced, that the nation could not come 
to an immediate rupture, with any pros- 
pect of advantage; so that our coming to 
a general resolution cannot possibly be at- 
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our coming to particular resolutions, binds 
up his Majesty’s hands, and may force the 
nation into a war at a very unseasonaéble 
juncture, which of course may be attended 
with the most fatal consequences. 

I shall likewise admit, Sir, that the first 
part of the resolution offered by the hon. 
gentleman, which I propose should stand 
part of the resolution of this House, does 
not comprehend the rights or privileges 
we have to cut logwood in the Bay of 
Campechey, and to gather salt in the 
island of Tortugas; but as our claim to 
both has never yet been prescribed, the 
disturbance we have met with in the exer- 
cise of these two rights, will, I think, be 
sufficiently comprehended under the follow- 
ing words, in the resolution. or Amend- 
ment I have proposed, by which we are to 
declare, ‘“* That before and since the exe- 
cution of the treaty of Seville, and the 
declaration made by the Crown of Spain, 
pursuant thereunto, for the satisfaction-and 
security of the commerce of Great Britain, 
many unjust seizures and captures have 
been made, and great depradations com- 
mitted, by the Spaniards.”? For all the 
British ships that have been seized and 
confiscated, for cutting logwood in the 
Bay of Campechey, or for gathering salt 
in the island of Tortugas, ought to be 
reckoned among those unjust seizures and 
captures, which we complain of. But if 
in the course of a future inquiry, our 
rights to both these privileges are thought 
proper to be particularly ascertained, this 
gencral resolution never can preclude his 
Majesty from insisting upon a particular 
acknowledgment, if the circumstances of 
affairs will permit. 

The freedom of our commerce and na- 
vigation, Sir, is the principal affair in dis- 
pute between the two nations, and that 
which, in our resolution, we ought to 
shew the greatest regard to. For this 
reason, I proposed keeping in the first part 
of the hon. gentleman’s proposition; and, 
I think, the words I have proposed to be 
kept in, will be a sufficient vindication of 
our right to a free commerce and navi- 
gation in the open seas of America, 
without adding any explanations. His 
Majesty may nevertheless, if he finds it 
proper, insist upon explanations; but I 
do not think we should, by our resolu- 
tion, so limit his Majesty, that he cannot 
hereafter agree to any treaty, without such 
explanations; because, if the Spaniards 
should make satisfaction to us for what it 


tended with any bad consequence, whereas | juries they have dome, atid agree, even in 


i 
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general terms, to a renewal of all the 
treaties now subsisting between the two 
Crowns, we ought to accept of it, rather 
than engage in a war; especially if it ap- 
hat they agree to such a new treaty 

with a real design to observe it ; for if we 
Ss find ourselves deceived ; 

if they should begin to play the same 
ame over again, we may in all proba- 
bility find a more favourable gaara 
than the present, for punishing their breach 
of faith, and enforcing the observance of 


pears, t 


should afterwar 


treaties, 
For my own part, 


at your bar. 


to protract and draw them out to a length, 
than to run the nation headlong into an 
unequal war, or to give up any of our 
rights and privileges by a precipitate 
treaty. 

I am indeed surprized, Sir, to hear it 
insinuated, that, because I am not for such 
particular resolutions, as I think may force 
the nation into an unnecessary or unsea- 
sonable war, therefore I do not think the 
matters now in dispute between Spain and 
us, worth the care of a British Parliament. 


Sir, I think every one of them greatly de- 


_ serves the care of every branch of our le- 
gislature ; but, I think, we should not take 
an improper opportunity, or improper me- 
thods, for shewing that care; we should 
not, like an over-fond mother, destroy our 
child, by taking imprudent or unseasonable 
methods for preserving it. While the dis- 
pute remains in the shape of a negociation, 
the only proper way we can take for shew- 
mg our care, is, by general resolutions and 

dresses, to assure his Majesty, that we 
will support, him in whatever measures he 


relating to the Spanish Depredations. 


Sir, Ido not pretend 
to know any secrets about the present 
circumstances of affairs in Europe; I do 
not pretend to know what allies Spain 
may expect, or what assistance we have to 
depend on, in case of a war between the 
two nations; but from what is public and 
well known, I think every gentleman 
ought to conclude, if the Spaniards had 
not private encouragement from powers 
more considerable than themselves, they 
would never have ventured upon those 
insults, and injuries, that have been proved 
Besides, Sir, the present 
circumstances of affairs in Europe are 
none of the most favourable for this na- 
tion, and many accidents may occur, which 
may render. them much more favourable, 
than they are at present ; therefore, how- 
ever much some gentlemen may take upon 
them to ridicule the tediousness of our ne- 
gociations, I think it is much more prudent 
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| think proper, for asserting the rights. 
and privileges of the nation ; and after his’ 
Majesty has declared to us, that he finds 
he can vindicate those rights and privi- 
leges no other way but by force of arms,. 
which certainly he will not do, till he finds 
he can engage in a war, at least upon an 
equal footing, if not with a more than pre-. 
bable view of success, we are then to snew 
our care and concern for the rights and: 
privileges of our country, by enabling his, 
Majesty to vindicate them, with that vigour, 
which becomes such a powerful nation. - 

__ I hope, Sir, I am as zealous in the de-. | 
fence of the rights and privileges of my_ 
country, as any man in the kingdom; but 
I shall never allow my zeal to carry me be-, 
yond the bounds of prudence and dis- 
cretion. I shall never affect popularity so. 
much, as to be guided by those popular 
jhe ie which, I think, if indulged and 
ollowed, might involve the nation into. 
great, perhaps insuperable difficulties. 
Such a conduct [I shall always look on as. 
imprudent in the authors, as well as per-. 
nicious to the nation ; for if, upon the pre-., 
sent occasion, or any such occasion, we. 
should unnecessarily hurry the nation into 
a war, and the event should not answer. 
the people’s expectations, I know who. 
would be blamed, I know who would be the 
first to move for an enquiry into the con- 
duct of those who had allowed the nation 
to be led into a war, which it could not 
prosecute with advantage; and as we 
cannot judge, whether, upon the present 
occasion, the circumstances of Europe are’ 
such as may enable or permit us to prose- | 
cute a war against Spain with advantage, 
therefore I must be against our coming to 
such resolutions as will, in my opinion, 
make a war with Spain, not enly unavoid- 
able, but imminent. | 


Mr. Walter Plumer spoke to this effect : 


Sir; The Resolutions proposed by my: 
hon. friend over the way, were so very 
reasonable in themselves, and so becoming 
the dignity of this House to insist upon, 
that I dare say they would have met with | 
no opposition, had it not been for what 
was said by the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last, and who offered to amend the 
hen. gentleman’s resolutions without under- 
standing them; at least I will venture to 
say that he seems to mistake the point in 
question. This, Sir, we shall be fully. 
sensible of, if we consider the affair now 
before us, and how it came before us: the 


affair now under our consideration was 
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brqught before us by petitions from our 
injured and plundered West India mer- 
chants; and the petitioners, after repre- 
senting their sufferings, pray for such a 
timely and adequate remedy, as may put 
an end to their sufferings, and such relief 
for the unhappy sufferers, as the nature 
of their-case, and the justice of their cause, 
may require. The chief question now 
before us is, therefore, what we shall do, or 
what we may be able to do, for answering 
effectually the prayer of their petitions? 
For the petitioners have so fully proved 
their allegations, to the regret and sorrow 
of almost every man that heard them, that 
no question can be made about the truth 
of what they have set forth. 
Upon this, Sir, which I take to be the 
first and chief question, it seems to be the 
opinion of this House, that the only thing 
> wwe can do at present, for procuring them 
any remedy or relief, is, to come to some 
resolutions, relating to the rights that are 
_ contested, and the mjuries that have been 
done to our merchants. My hon. friend 
over the way has proposed a set of parti- 
cular resolutions, which, I think, may in 
all probability produce some effect; and 
the honourable gentleman near him has 
proposed a general resolution, which, from 
experienc: we know, must be altogether 
ineffectual; so that the real question now 
in dispute is, Whether we shall come to: 
such resolutions as may probably be effec- 
tual, for procuring that remedy and relief 
which the petitioners pray for; or if we 
shall come to a resolution, which, if we 
judge by experience, we must conclude to 
‘be ineffectual. It is now ten years since 
the same sort of complaint was. made to us; 
and we then came to such a general reso- 
lution as the hon. gentleman has, by his 
Amendment, proposed: It is eight years 
since a second complaint of the same 
nature was made to us, and we again came 
to the same sort of general resolution: 
these general resolutions have been so far 
from procuring any relief for those who 
had then ‘suffered, that many insults have 
been since put upon the nation, and many 
new depredations committed ; therefore, 
from repeated experience we must con- 
clude, that such a general resolution will 
never prove effectual for putting an end to 
‘the present, or obtaining satisfaction for 
the past sufferings of our merchants. Shall 
__ we then, upon this,third application, amuse 
the unhappy sufferers with such a resolu- 
tion as, we know, can have no. effect? 
Shall we tell all the world that we. dare 


come to no resolutions, but such as they 
know can. procure them neither reparation 
nor security ? What. effect, Sir, might 
that have upon our planters and mer- 
chants? Might it not render them .‘des- 
perate ? And yet this is the question, and 
the only question now before us; and to 
such a question I shail be proud ef givmg 
a negative. | ? 7 
Sir, upon the present occasion 1 coul 
wish it were in almost the power of this: 
House, to act as well as resolve. I-could 
almost wish it were in our power to send 
out squadrons and armies, and to give 
such: orders and instructions: to. those. 
squadrons and armies, as might be worthy 
of the British nation, and: sufficient for 
enabling them to revenge the injuries their 
country has received. This, it is true, is 
not.in our power, but surely we may, and, 
I think, we ought to come to:such resolu- 
tions, as may give our merchants and sea- 
men some hopes of toa at last with re-. 
paration for what is passed, and security. 
in time to come. For this purpose we 
must. come to resolutions, stronger and 
more particular than any of those we have 
yet come to: if we do not, we must ex- 
pect, that our planters, merchants, and 
seamen, will give over having any further 
concern in trade, or fly to foreign countries 
for that: protection, which they see they 
can no longer hope for in their own. . The 
particular resolutions which my henour- 
able friend was so good as to move for, 
may have some effect: they will adminis- 
ter to our fellow subjects the comfort at 
least of hoping for redress ; and they may 
perhaps convince foreigners that this nation 
is not now in a humour to wait another 10. 
years, for that justice and satisfaction, 
which we ought to have had 10 years ago ; 
whereas, if we should now come to no 
other resolution, but such a general one‘as 
we have twice already. come to without 
any effect, our own people will despair of 
ever meeting with redress; and I can ‘see 
no reason why we should expect it. will 
now have a greater effect upon the conduct 
of Spain, than it had 8 or 10 years: ago.: 
We have been told, Sir, that such par- 
ticular resolutions as were at first proposed, 
will put it out of the power of his Majesty's 
ministers, to advise him to accept of gene- 
ral acknowledgments or declarations in any 
future treaty, and may consequently. in- 
volve the nation in a war at a very unsea- 
sonable juncture. What the present con- 
juncture may be,-.I must confess I am quite 
ignorant of ; but considering our situation, 
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and the many disputes that must necessa- 
rily happen,.as well as the jealousy that 
must continually subsist, between the se- 
veral powers upon the continent, [ must 
think, that, without some very imprudent 
sort of conduct, we can never long want a 
proper opportunity for vindicatmg and as- 
serting our rights and privileges, against 
any nation that shall dare to invade them ; 
and therefore, while we have the. good for- 
tune to be under an administration, that 
knows'so well how to take advantage of 
their neighbours, and is so well instructed 
m the most secret views of the several 
powers of Europe; I must think, we can 
never be in danger of being involved in 
war atan unseasonable juncture. Indeed, 
if we were under the government or ad- 
‘ministration of one sole prime minister, and 
that minister quite ignorant of foreign af- 
fairs, or such a one whose integrity none 
could trust, whose faith no foreign state 
eould rely on, whose ignorance of all the 
arts of government, except one, had ap- 
peared from every step of his conduct; I 
say, if we were so unlucky as to be under 
the government of such a prime minister, 
there might be some reason for our avoid- 
ing to come to any reselutions, that might 
tend towards involving the nation in war ; 
because in such a case, we could expect 
no assistance from any of our allies, nor 
success trom our own conduct. But, Sir, 
if this were our case, which it neither is, 
nor can be as long as our constitution sub- 
sists, what would then be the duty of this 
House? Would it not be our duty, to 
enquire into the state of the-nation, and 
deltver our country from such polluted 
‘hands? Would not we be in honour and 
conscience obliged, to exert that power 
_ which is placed in this House by our con- 
stitution? Would not we be obliged to 
call such a minister to an account, and pull 
him from the summit of his power? for 
--while he continued in the administration, 
we could never expect confidence or assis- 
tance from any. of our foreign neighbours ; 
and consequently, we could never expect 
-a seasonable opportunity for doing our- 
selves justice, against those that had in- 
vaded our rights or privileges. 
- Whatever may be the present conjunc- 
ture of affairs m Europe, however unfor- 
_ tunate it may be with respect to this na- 
tion, I must think, Sir, we can neither in 
- prudence nor honour continue to sit tamely 
- under such insults and injuries as we have 
‘. lately suffered, nor can we now trust to 


general acknowledgments, declarations. or 
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promises. As we have already been cons 
vinced by experience, that no general re- 
solution of this House can be. tual, for 
procuring satisfaction or security te our 
merchants; so we have. by experience 
been convinced, that no. general acknow- 
ledgment or promise, in. any treaty be- 
tween us and Spain, can be effectual for 
such a purpose. There is not a right. or 
privilege now contested between us and 
Spain, but what has been acknowledged 
by general words or clauses, in almost 
every treaty that has been concluded be- _ 
tween the two nations ; and by the treaty, 
of Seville we were promised satisfaction, 
in general terms, for.all'the injuries they 
had done us before that time. How then 
can we expect, that general acknowledg- 
ments or promises, in any future treaty, 
can prove of any effect? and can we m 
honour or prudence accept of that, fronmy- 
which we can expect neither satisfaction 
nor security? + a 
‘The present circumstances of Europe 
may, for what I know, be unfavourable : 
we may, perhaps, be reduced to the neces- 
sity of engaging in an unequal war; but 
the fortune of war, Sir, does not always at- 
tend that side which appears to be the 
most powerful; and I hope we have. not 
yet negociated the affairs of Europe. into 
such a system, as. may have produced a 
formidable alliance against us, without any 
one ally to assist us; therefore, if we 
should now be obliged to enter into a war, 
for the preservation of our trade and plan- 
tations, the event may disappoint our fears, 
or do more than answer our expectations : 
whereas, if. we wait for a more favourable 
opportunity, till our trade.and plantations 
be quite undone, I am afraid, we must wait 
for that which never will happen. While 
we remain in our present unsettled condi- 
tion, while we continue subject to such in- 
sults and depredations, our trade must 
daily decay; and the more our trade de- 
cays, the less will our power be to assist 
ourselves, the less ready will any of our 
neighbours be to assist us... It-may then 
be out of the power of the best and wisest 
ministers we can have, to break or prevent 
any alliance that may be formed or form- 
ing against us, or to defeat the design of 
it, by a. counter alliance; but at present, 
if any powerful alliance be formed against 
us, and we cannot form a sufficient counter 
alliance, it must be owing to some late 
weakness. or mistake in. our conduct; and 
I hope we have been guilty of no late mis- 


take, but what may be rectified by the wis- 
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dom and power of parliament, if a resolu- 
tion should be taken to enquire seriously 
and freely into the affair, in order to take 
proper measures for rectifying our mis- 
takes, and for punishing those’ that had 
been the cause of them. | 
The hon. gentleman wishes it were in 
our power to give laws to every potentate 
in Europe, and to prescribe to them how 
they should behave to one another. I 
wish so, Sir, as wellas he; but if it were, 
it would be ridiculous in us to make use 
of our power, in cases where our own in- 
terest could be no way concerned ; and in 
cases where our own interest is concerned, 
especially where common justice is denied 
us, we ought to make as much use of our 
wer as we can, however inconsiderable 
it may be. There is a very great differ- 
ence betwixt prescribing to others, and al- 
lowing others to prescribe to us. I am 
afraid, Sir, we have of late begun to allow 
a certain neighbouring power to prescribe 
to us, particularly with regard to Spain: I 
am afraid it is to these prescriptions we 
must impute the peaceful behaviour of the 
many expensive squadrons, we have lately 
fitted out; and I am convinced, if we con- 
tinue long in the same peaceable disposi- 
tion, the same power will become able to 
prescribe to others, as well as to us. 
I shall confess, Sir, I am sorry I must 
confess, that this nation is not at present 
in a very.good condition for entering into 
an expensive war. Our public debts re- 
main yet unsatisfied; our taxes are, most 
of them, as high as in time. of war, and 
more numerous than they ever were dur- 
ing the most heavy war; and what isworst 
of all, a great part of them are mortgaged 
for paying the yearly interest of our pub- 
lic debts ; yet nevertheless, when self-pre- 
servation comes to be at stake, we may 
find a fund sufficient for supporting a new 
war; for I should, and I hope most of m 
countrymen would, I am sure every British 
subject ouglit to chuse to live upon bread 
and onions, rather than see the house of 
Bourbon giving laws to Europe. This is 
‘a misfortune, which every nation in Eu- 
rope is equally obliged to guard against, 
and therefore in guarding against it, we 
can never be destitute of a powerful assis- 
tance, if this House.do but. its duty, which 
is, to take care, that.our public councils 
may always be directed by men of known 
abilities and unsuspected integrity. 
From what.I have said, Sir, I hope gen- 
tlemen will see that it would be both im- 
prudent end pusillanimous in us, to allow 
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the fear of a war to over-awe us, with re-, 


‘spect to the resolutions we are to come to. 
‘upon the present occasion: and I hope it. 


will appear, that no minister ought to ad- 
vise his Majesty to agree to any future 
treaty, that contains nothing but such ge- 
neral acknowledgments and promises, as 
have already been found ineffectual; 
therefore, to tell us that we ought not to 
come to such resolutions, as may prevent 
any minister’s , advising his Majesty to 
agree to such a treaty, must be the same 
as to tell us, that we ought not to come to 
such resolutions, as may prevent a minis- 
ter’s doing what he ought not to do, which 
cannot surely be an argument of any 
weight in the present, or any other debate. 
Whatever other gentlemen may think of 
popu anys whatever regard they may 
ave for the opinion of the people, I must 
confess, Sir, that I should be not only 
afraid, but ashamed of being an object of 
public hatred or contempt; and I should 
be extremely doubtful about my own opi- 
nion, if I found it contrary to the opinion 
of most of my countrymen. Upon any 
sudden emergency, the people may form 
a wrong opens or they may upon some 
occasions be misled by artful and design- 
ing leaders; but when the people have 
time to consider, and when they enquire 
into any affair, without prejudice, the opi- 
nion that prevails among the generality of 
them, has in most cases been found to be 
right. As to its being a seasonable oppor- 
tunity for entering into a war, the people 
may not be sufficiently able to judge; but — 
as to the causes of a war, the people are 
always able to judge, whether they are 
just and reasonable or not; and for this 
reason most nations, when they declare 
war, endeavour to justify their conduct by 
public manifestos. As it is the general - 
opinion of this nation, that we have now 
sufficient reasons for declaring war against 
Spain, as most men think that we ought, 
long since to have revenged, in a hostile 
manner, the affronts that have been put 
upon us, those amongst us who affirm the 
contrary, may, for what I know, have 
some prudence, but I am sure they are nat. 
overburdened with modesty. | 
With respect to the event of a war, the 
case, Sir, is, indeed, very different ; for 
neither the peeple nor the most clear- 
sighted ministers, can pretend to form any 
certain opinion about it: and as the people 
of all countries have generally too goad an 
opinion of their own courage and strength, 
as this is an opinion which all wise govern- 
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ments endeavour to promote, therefore 
the people have for the most sa greater 
exvectation from the event of a war, than 
they can reasonably hope for; so that the 
event of almost every war must be such as 
will not answer fully the people’s expecta- 
tion ; yet when a war becomes necessary, 
when the effects of continuing in peace must 
be as fatal as the most unfortunate event of 
war, can any man be so solicitous about 
his own safety, and so regardless of that of 


his country, as to advise continuing such a 


destructive peace, only for fear the people 
should blame him, and enquire into bis 
conduct, in case the war he had advised, 
should happen to prove unsuccessful ? 

Sir, our late peaceable conduct, our 

tame submission to so many insults and in- 
juries, deserves to be enquired info, and 
may, for what I know, deserve the censure 
of parliament ; I am sure it has already 
met with the censure of the people; but 
neither the hon. gentleman that spoke last, 
nor any other, I believe, can have the least 
reason to apprehend an enquiry or censure, 
for advising us to try the fate of war, in 
case we should find that we cannot by 
peaceable means obtain full reparation for 
all past injuries, and effectual security 
against any such in time to come; and as 
experience has taught us, that we can ex- 
pect no reparation or security from general 
acknowledgments, or bare promises, we 
ought, by our resolutions, upon this occa- 
sion, to prevent, if possible, its being in the 
power of our ministers to allow themselves 
to be amused. with such acknowledgments 
or promises, in any future treaty. This, 
Sir, is the more necessary, because from 
this very debate, I think we have reason to 
suspect, that some of our ministers are in- 
clined to accept of any thing, rather than 
run the risk of a war. What reasons they 
may have for being so much afraid of en- 
tering intoa war, I am no judge of; but I 
hope they are peculiar to themselves, I 
hope they are not such as may affect the 
nation, or such as ought to induce us to 
submit to the most cruel and contemptu- 
ous peace, rather than have recourse to an 
open and declared war. If they are, I am 
sure our late negociations and conduct is a 
subject highly worthy of the enquiry and 
consideration of parliament. 

In order, therefore, Sir, to put it out of 
the power of, or at least to make it unsafe 
for, any. of our ministers to advise his Ma- 
Jesty, to ratify such a future treaty, as can 
neither procure reparation for what is 
passed, nor security in time to come, 
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we ought to agree to the resolutions first 
proposed ; and if they could be made more 
particular and explicit, I should be for an 
amendment that would make them so: but 
as they now stand, the agreeing to them 
is, I think, the least we can do upon 
From our agree- 
ing to such resolutions, our fellow-sub- 
jects will be convinced that we are serious, 
and they will from thence begin to con- 
ceive hopes, that their rights and privi- 
leges will soon be vindicated and asserted, 
either by a vigorous war, or by an honour- 
able treaty: even the Spaniards will be 
convinced, that they can no longér pre- 
tend to amuse us with tedious negociations, 
or general promises : whereas if we curtail 
these resolutions in the manner the hon. 
gent. has, by his amendment, proposed ; 
our fellow-subjects will despair of ever 
meeting with redress or security ; and the 
Spaniards will conceive hopes, they may 
continue to negotiate and treat with our 
ministers, and at the same time plunder 
our merchants, for’ ten years to come, as 
Og have done for ten years past. * 

shall conclude, Sir, with observing, 
that the resolution,.as it-will stand by 
means of the hon. gentleman’s Amend-~ - 
ment, or rather the new resolution he has 
proposed, will, upon examination, appear 
to be in the same terms with the answer, 
which our ministers have sent to the last 
Spanish memorial ; from whence it will 
of course be supposed, that the resolu- 
tion of this House was dictated by the 
same person that drew up that -answer ; 
and I cannot think it consistent with the 
honour and dignity of this House, to give 
people without doors any shadow of rea- 
son for suspecting, that the resolutions of 
this House are dictated by our ministers 
of state ; for in all our resolutions, but 
especially upon the present occasion, we 
ought to speak our own sense, the sense of 
those we represent, the sense of the na- 
tion, and not the sense of ministers. 


Mr. Henry Pelham spoke next : 


Sir; Gentlemen may give what turn 
they please to the question now before | 
us; but in my opinion, it is plain that 
the true question is, whether we shall 
come to one.general resolution; or if 
we shall come to a particular resolution 
upon every particular right in dispute 
between us and Spain? If any repara- 
tion or security is to be procured in a 
peaceable way, it is to be procured by 
negociation’ only; and no negocistion 


~ 
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wan be carried on but by those employed |: 


by his Majesty: if it 1s not to be pro- 
cured in a peaceable way, it must be 
sought for in a hostile manner, which is 
not to be governed or credited by the re- 
solutions of this House, but by his Majesty 
only ; therefore it is not the resolutions of 
this House, that can be supposed effectual 
for procuring our merchants either repara- 
tion or security, but the measures which 
_ his Majesty shall please to take for that 
purpose. | 
Thus, Sir, it appears, that there are but 
two methods of obtaining satisfaction from 
Spain, one by way of negociation, and the 
other by force of arms; and of these two, 
I hope it will be granted, the first ought 
to be preferred. Now, it has been said, 
and I think, justly said, that if we should 
agree to the resolutions first proposed, we 
shall put it out of his Majesty’s power to 
obtain satisfaction for our merchants and 
_geamen, or security for our trade and 
lantations, in a peaceable way ; whereas, 
if we agree to the amendment proposed, 
we shail leave it in his Majesty’s power to 
obtain what the petitioners pray for, by 
means of a negociation, without laying 
him under any obligation, or even a temp- 
tation, to accept of any thing less than 
what is contained in the particular resolu- 
tions proposed. From whence I must con- 
clude, that the proper question now before 


us is, whether we shall by our resolutions . 


make an immediate war unavoidable, Ict 
the present conjuncture be what it will; 
or, if we shall leave it in his Majesty’s 
power to endeavour to obtain redress b 

way of negociation; and I hope there is 
no gentleman within these walls so fond 
of fighting, as to be for involving the na- 
tion in a dangerous and expensive war, 
even though every thing we could ask, 
should be previously offered in a peace- 
able way. . 

Whatever the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, may be pleased to say upon the pre- 
sent occasion,’ with respect to the power 
of the crown, or of the power of this House, 
I hope, Sir, that neither he, nor any other 
| em who has the honour of sitting 

ere, wishes we had any more power as 
members of. this House, than what is 
‘vested in us by the constitution: and if 
gentlemen would but reflect upon the 
confusion and tyranny that ensued, within 
the last century, from this House’s having 
assumed more power than it ought to have, 
‘I am sure they would not desire to see 
the least step. made towards a yeassump- 
tion of the same power, _ 
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But supposing, Sir, that we should suc- 
ceed in reassuming such a power, why in 
the name of goodness should we make a 
wanton use of ‘it, by fitting out fleets and 
armics before we find that no other argu- 
ments will prevail? I believe there are 
very few in the nation that question in the 
least, but that his Majesty has all the in- 
clination in the world to procure full satis- 
faction by way of negociation, or that he 
will take proper measures for obtaining: it 
by force of arms; so that we have no oc- 
casion for coming to any resolutions, and 
much less for putting the nation to any 
expence, in order to revive the hopes of 
those that are drooping, orto prevent any 
man’s despairing of ever meeting with re- 
dress ; and with respect to foreigners, it 
is certain nothing can in a more forcible 
manner influence their councils, than their 
perceiving that the parliament: puts an 
entire confidence in his Majesty’s con- 
duct, which they will necessarily presume 
from our coming to a general resolution 
only, upon the present occasion ; whereas 
if we should enter into a discussion of our 
several rights and privileges, and come to 
a particular resolution upon each, it will 
be of course supposed at ull foreign courts, 
especially at that of Spain, that we doubt 
either of the abilities or inclinations of 
those that are employed by his Majesty in 
the administration of our public affairs. 

I shall with pleasure grant, Sir, that 
our being situated in an island, and in a 
manner detached from the rest of the 
world, furnisheth us with many considera- 
able advantages, and among the rest, 
with that of having it often in our power, 
to make an advantage of the disputes and 
jealousies that happen to arise among our 
neighbours upon the continent. This 
may. often furnish us with a proper oppor 
tunity jor vindicating or asserting our 
rights and privileges ; but it cannot at all 
times, and just when we stand in need of 
it. ‘The affairs of Europe may take such 
an uulucky turn, as to unite two potent 
neighbours against us, at a time when the 
rest are at variance among themselves, or 
so much engaged or entangled, that they 
cannot give us any assistance; and there- 
fore we may sometimes be in danger of 
being involved in a war at an unseasonable 
juncture. Whether the present be sucha 
one, I shall not take upon me to say ; but 
if it is, I am sure the wisest thing we can 
do is, to continue. our negociations, or 
even to accept of a treaty of peace, 


theugh it should eaetee nathing but ge- 
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neral acknowledgments and confirmations, 
in hopes :that a short time may produce 
such an alteration of affairs in Europe, as 
will afford us. an opportunity for insisting 
upon such new. explanations and particular. 
concessions, .as we may then think reason- 
able; But it would he wrong in us to do 
any thing that might bring an immediate 
war'upon the nation, without knowing 
whether the present. conjuncture be sea- 
sonable or not; which is a knowledge we 
can acquire no way, but by a declaration 
from his Majesty :. and. surely no. gentle- 
man that.has a regard for his country, 
would desire his Majesty to declare, be- 
fore such a public and numerous assembly, 
that we cannot at present propose to enter 
into a war.with any prospect of advantage ; 
because, net only the Spaniards, but all 
those with whom we have now any dispute, 
would certainly take advantage of such a 
declaration : They would from thence pre- 
sume, they might force us to agree to any 
terms of peace they pleased to prescribe, 
or at least they would become much less 
tractable.than they were before they heard 
of sucha declaration. | 

I shall confess, Sir, that some branches 
of. our trade, and likewise some of our 

antations, have suffered a little by the 

te behaviour of Spain towards us ; but 
their sufferings are not, I believe, near so 
considerable as some people seem fond of 
representing ; and -had. these sufferings 
been much more considerable, we ought 
not to expose the whole to the fate of war at 
an unseagonable juncture, for the sake of 
preserving a part; especially when we 
consider, that we can hardly fail of getting 
an opportunity in a short time, for endea- 


vouring to recover our losses, with a pro- 


bable view of success. If the Spaniards 
were always to behave towards us as they 
have done of late years, and we were al- 
ways to allow them to behave in the same 
manner, the whole of .our trade and plan- 
tations ‘might at last come to be in some 
danger ; butcan it be supposed, Sir, that 
unless we immediately declare war, the 
Spaniards will always continue to treat us 
as they have lately done ?. By no means ; 
for there .were neither equity nor honour 


at that court, yet as soon as they become | 
sensible, which they must soon be, of. 


their own interest, they will . certainly 


court our friendship, instead of provoking | 


Our resentment. 4 
Bat, suppose, Sir, the Spaniards should 


go on in the same way for some time. 
longer, then can it be suppoced that-we . 
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shall always bear such treatment, with the, 
same patience and good-nature? Suppose 
we have as yet some hopes of obtaining , 


satisfaction by .peaceable means, or supa 


pose the present an unseasonable juncture, 
for us to declare war against Spain; are 
we from thence to presume, that we shall 
always entertain the same hopes, or that 
the affairs. of ae will always continue- 
upon the present footing? .No, Sir, it ig 
impossible, but, from the clashing interests 
of the several powers, some new scene 
must in six or eight months happen in the 
affairs of Europe. It may then be a. pro-~ 
per se2son for us. to. declare war; and if 
1ull satisfaction is not made us befcre that | 
time, we may be assured his Majesty will 
take hold of it, and make.the proper use 
of it, for glutting the revenge, as well ag 
repairing the honour of the nation. Ag 
this season cannot, from the natural course 
of things, be supposed to be very remote, 
neither our trade, nor our plantations,-cap 
suffer much in the mean time; and there- 
fore we may yet wait a while, in hopes of 
obtaining satisfaction by peaceable means, 
or in hopes that a more favourable oppor- 
tunity will soon offer for obtaining it by 
force of arms, without the least. ground 
for supposing that our trade and planta- 
tions will thereby be utterly undone. 

I shall always be as ready, Sir, as. any 
man, to sacrifice my all, for preserving the 
honour and independency of my country ; 
but if the nation be in such a melancholy 
condition as the honourable gentleman 
has been pleased to represent, surely we 
ought at least to be cautious of doing any 
thing. that may:tend to involve the nation 
in'a war. We ought to avoid doing any 
thing that may seem to have such a ten- 
dency, unless it appear absolutely necese 
sary for our immediate preservation; 
which I take by no means to be our case 
at present. If it is either necessary or 
expedient that our rights should be pars 
ticularly asserted in any future negocia- 
tion, his Majesty will certainly do so: but 
lam far from thinking, that it will be ne- 
cessary for his Majesty to insist upon such 
particular acknowledgments;. declarations, 
or promises ; for the behaviour .of two in- 
dependent nations to one another, does not 
so-much depend upon the general or par- 
ticular stipulations that are between them, 
as upon the necessity they respectively 
think they have, for cultivating a recipro- 
cal friendship. If the Spaniards begin to 
think that. they ought, for their own sakes, 
tp wdltivate-a friendship with this nation, 
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: (and, as scotvas they begin to think justly, 
they will think vo) they will then perform 
‘any general promises they may ‘make, or 
‘any general engagements they may enter 
‘fhto with us, more strictly and faithfully 
than they would perform the most express 
‘and particular stipulations, if they should 
‘think otherwise. = 2 tS 
- - Wehaveat present, Sir,and must always, 
have disputes with other nations as well as 
‘Spain; and, without doubt, it would be 
extremely convenient for’ us to have ‘all 
‘the rights and privileges, which any nation 
“pretends to dispute with us, fully explain- 
ved; and- particularly declared and-estab- 
‘fished : but, I believe, we never made any 
treaty, where we could obtain all that was 
_tonvenient ‘for. us; I believe, no ‘nation 
ever did;: for a carte blanche is not pro- 
‘perly a: treaty; it is the law which the 
-eonqueror prescribes to those he has 
«conquered; In every case where a treaty 
ais.:to: be . made, both the: contracting 
parties «must acconimodate themselves 
oe times <and circumstances; and neither 
“party can, or will, insist upon all they can 
cask; lest: by sé6‘doing they tose what 
ay’ -have. ‘This must be our case, if 
We-ever -come -to-any future treaty with 
‘Spain: ‘We must accommodate ourselves 
‘td tiraes.and eircumstances, and must in- 
-biet ys0n- nd more than they will then ad- 
shit-ef;? Dut ‘if this-‘House should agree to 
othe resolutions first. proposed, it will put it 
- ont of the power of any minister, to advise 
his Majesty to accommodate. himself to 
titaes und circumstances, in relation to any 
‘fature treaty with Spain; which will of 


- 4coutse make a@ ‘war unavoidable; for it is 


‘Not to be supposed ~we can prevail with 
“Spain; to agree to every thing we propose, 
—unless'we force them to it by a successful 
‘war. Nay, after we have entered into a 
“war, it is great odds if we meet with such 
-success, as may intitle his-Majesty to in- 


“sist upon every thing, that may be sup- 


‘posed to be contained in these resolutions ; 
80 that it would be impossible for his Ma- 
jesty, or any of his successors, to -put an 
end ‘to the war by a treaty of peace, or to 
agree to any preliminaries for that purpose, 
. ‘without: first ‘laying ‘those preliminaries 


‘before this: House ; and such a ‘publication - 


might'put it- in the power of those that 
‘are enemies to both nations, to preverit the 
negociation’s taking effect.°.-- - 


T hope, Sir, I have now made it appear, 
‘that there is no necessity ‘fot our coming . 
o-such: partécular resolutions 'as* were ‘at 
wixet? proposed 3.iang ‘that ‘duivcoming: to. 
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such, might be attended with the most 
fatal’ consequences, because it might 
not only involve the nation in a war,: but 
involve it in a war, perhaps, at 4 very un- 
seasonable and unlucky juncture. ‘I- know 


Iam arguing against that, which seems to 
‘be the popular side of the question ; “I 
know that by some means or other, a ‘very 
great resentment has. been ‘stirred — up 
among the people, against the depreda- 


tions committed by the Spaniards, and, ‘T 


‘confess, they. deserve our highest resent- 


ment by blows, not by words; and ‘if we 


-chuse. an improper time for giving ‘the 
“blow, we may receive a greater than we 
can give. I shall always have a great re- 
‘gard for the esteem, and likewise for the 


opinion of the people; but, I shall never 
do what I think contrary to the. iriterest 


of my country, for the sake of an imme- 
‘diate esteem; because, I know, it can 


never be lasting; and I should follew any’ 


popular opinion rather than that: relating 


to what provocations may be sufficient for 
declaring war..-In every such question, 
the peeple may be compared to a number 
of generals assembled in a council ‘of war, 


_and deliberating, whether or no they ought 


to attack the enemy. Many of them may, 
and often do, give their opinion for attack- 
ing, not because they think ‘it the «ost 
prudent, but lest their courage should be 
suspected, in case they ‘should give their 
vote for the other side of the’ question. : — 

Though his Majesty’s servants may be 
against this House’s attempting by any of 
their resolutions,’ to tie’ up. his. Majesty’s 
hands, so as to make ‘an immediate war 


unavoidable, let the principal conjuncture 


be never so unfavourable;: #: is not. from 
thence to be inferred, Sir, nor, do I be- 


lieve, that they are-inclined to accept of 


any thing rather than run the risk. of 4 


war; nor do I believe, they have amy-rea- 


sons against a war, that are peculiar to 
themselves. Whatever reasons his. Ma- 
jesty may have, for not resolving upon an 


immediate declaration:of war, whether 


they proceed from the hopes he may yet 
have-of obtaining’ redress in. a peaceable 
manner, or from. his being sensibte that the 


‘state of affairs in ‘Europe,: will ‘ina shert 


time afford a much more favourable opyot- 


tanity for declaring ‘war, ‘they miust: be 
‘such as affect the natiefi in generad; and; 


they‘may be such as ought to'induce us to 


‘try, for a while longer, the ‘method: ‘of ne- 


gociations,-er éven> to protract “and: con- 


‘tintle our “negocistions; : after we aré*colt: 
‘whiced that that method will at last: prow 
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Aneffectual, without- being such as ought.to 
induce us to accept.of a-cruel, and con- 
temptuous. peace, rather than- have. re- 
course to-an epen.and deelared war.. The 
space of half a year-only, may. so change 
the-face -of affairs,all over Europe,.as to 
enable us to -enter then into. a.war with 
“great seeming advantage, and -yet. the 
present conjuncture may be such a one, 
that we cannot: immediately enter into-a 
war -.without. apparent ruin. . Suppese, 
then, this.to be the case. at present, wauld 
Jt not .be highly: imprudent- in: us: todo 
that, which must immediately involve the 
nation in a-war? Would it be reasonable 
in us, to desire his-Majesty to communi- 
cate to: such a numerous: assembly, the 
‘present state of affairs in Europe, or the 
alterations which he expected might in 
half a year’s time be brought about? Such 
a request, his Majesty could not surely 
comply with; because, such a commupi- 
cation would certainly render our. present 
Londition worse, and might probably pre- 
vent those alterations, from whence only 
we gould expect to make it better. 
- -From the reasons I have given, Sir, and, 
I hope, they; will appear sufficient reasons, 


relating to the Spanish Depredations. : 
sucha resolution, all chose who: undetstand 


for our, not pita to-the resolutions first 
proposed, I think it is evident, that the. 


‘only resolution we can come to upon the 
“present . occasion, must be such a-.one as 
any-honourable friend has by his amend- 
ment proposed. By such a resolution, we 
~shall. leave it entirely to his.Majesty, to 


insist: upon particular acknowledgments of | 


-alk-our -rights and: privileges, now con- 
-tested by Spain, or to accept of general 
-acknowledgments,. in case the. present 
Should appear to. be an unseasonable con- 
juncture for our declaring war against 


_ -Majesty’s wisdom, we may depend on it 


-he. will not. involve the nation in war, 


-unless he sees that he has got a proper op- | way, i 
| Leeeeerd 
’ 


:we sha 
sufficiently assert the - principal right, now 
in dispute: between Spain.and us,. and we 


“shall . sufficiently shew our . resentment 
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any thing. of our constitution, will: see,. 


that-we have;, in this House; done as.much. 
as. was possible for ua to-do, uper:such an, 
occasion ; from whence every man, who. 
-has not something very. dignab in. his. :con- 
-Stitution,..will conclude, :that. he .-has .no, 


reason to despair of seeing-justice dong.to, 


himself and fellow-subjects, and: the: vights 
_ and. privilegésof his:country established. — 
..1 Before I have dane, Sir, :1 must take 
‘notice of the objection. made by: the hon. 
gen 
-resolutian,.as it will stand by means of my. 
-honourable friend’samendment, willappear 
to. be-in thesame terms. with his Majesty's 
-answer to the.last Spanish memorial ;.and, . 


that-spoke last. «He says, the. 


that therefore, we ought not to agree: to 
it, lest it should ‘be thought. that the reso- 
lution of this House was dictated by oyr 
ministers.of state. I.cannot say, Sir, that 


I have te the two together, sa. as 
to judge wh 


terms or not. But, suppose they-are, .is 


ther they be in the. same 


there any scandal in our agreeing with 


the Crown, or even with our ministera of 


state, when that which they have done 
pears to be right ? Sir, ‘in my. opinion, 
at isso far from being en objection to 
the. resolution my honourable friend. has 
proposed, that.it is a strong argument for 
our-agreeing to it; for, surely, it. mustad-_ 
minister comfort. and encouragement. to 
our own people, to see his Majesty.and his 
Parliament agreeing. upon the same .mea- 


‘sures for their relief; and, as it will con- 


vince the Court of Spain, that there is a 
good agreement, and thorough under- 
standing, between his Majesty and_ his 
Parliament, it will be an argument.of the 


| greatest ‘weight with.that Court, for pre- 
‘that: kingdom... By this we may avoid a ; vailing on them to agree to what his Ma- 
_ ewar, at least. we shall avoid being engaged | jesty has proposed, or may propose, to- 
_ -jn an unequal war; for, if we trust to his 


| 


| 


wards an accommodation ; therefore, ifwe 
have 2 mind, that our present differences, 
with Spain should be settled in an amicable 
we have a. mind to incline them to 


for so doing. At.the same time, | hearken to reason, or the voice of peace, 
I think,.by such. a. resolution, , we ought to agree to the amendment pro- 


posed: nay, unless we have a mind to en- 
courage or encrease their obstinacy, by 
making them and all Europe.believe there 


against the. usage.our merchants. and sea- is a disunion and distrust between his Ma- 


-men. have met with... This will convince 
-the. epurt. of. Spain,. that his . Majesty 
;will .meet. with. the approbation. an 


At 


Q8-- 


.sistance of..his Parliament, in whatever’ 


:measures he may take for obtaining re- 
dress,.-which may probably make them 


jesty and his Parliament, we must agree 
to the amendment proposed. eae 3 


Sir William Winaham said : 
Sir ; Iam extremely surprized to hear 


| the present debate so much mistaken, as I 


Alter-their conduct towards us; and, from | find it is, by the hen. gentleman whe spoke 
% . 3 : ‘ ; 8 : ‘ : . P 


? 
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last. Is thére any gentleman in this House | several grievances we labour ander, men- 


has supposed, is there any gentleman can | tions the pretences that have been made 


Suppose, that the resolutions of this House | use of for putting such’ grievances upen ws, 
can be effectual in the case now before us, | and particularly. asserts, as well assets 
without the concurrence of the Crown? | forth, every right or privilege that..has 
We may, by our resolutions, which we | been invaded. The second contains only 
offer only by way of advice to the Crown, | a genefal representation of the injuries: we 
determine indeed, what are the rights of | have suffered, without. mentioning any one 
the nation, we may determine what are | pretence that has been made use of, or 
the injuries we have suffered ; we may go | properly asserting, or so much as menition- 
farther, we may determine or rather de- | ing, any: one right or privilege, that has 
clare, what inethods we think ought to be | been invaded. - The first shews it to be 
taken for asserting those rights, for re- | our séntiments, that the several rights and 
_venging those injuries ; but, unless they , privileges of this nation, which have bees: 
are carried into execution by the Crown, | invaded, ought to be particularly acknow- 
or by those employed by the Crown, they | ledged; that the several pretences made 
cannot of themselves be supposed to be | use of for invading them, ought to be par- 
effectual. ee Ne ‘| ticularly explained, and expressly given 
' In the present case, Sir,-complaint has | up; and that an intmediate and speci 
been made to us, that our trade has been | satisfaction ought to be insisted on: The 
interrupted ; that many of our merchant- | second, if agreed to, will make it be looked 
ships have been plundered, and many | on as the opinion of this House, that a ge- 
seized and confiscated; that many of our | neral acknowledgment of our rights, and a 
seamen have been cruelly used; and that | general promise of satisfaction, may be ac- 
some of our most valuable and most un- | cepted of. : : 
doubted rights and privileges have been | Upon such 4 comparison, Sir, ean any 
invaded: The Petitioners pray, that we | gentleman, after the late experience we 
would procure them relief, and that we | have had, think, that such a general ac- 
would provide a remedy for these evils. | knowledgment of our rights, will be effec- 
What can they mean by such a prayer? |- tual for securing our trade in time te come, 
Surely they do not mean, that this House | or for redressing our injured-merchants fer 
should declare war, or send ambassadors to | what.is past? Let any man, Sir, read any 
Spainto demand Satisfaction. Either they | of the treaties, from the treaty 1667, to the 
must mean, that, if these grievances have | treaty of Seville, and then think that ge- 
been occasioned by the fault or neglect of | neral acknowledgments or gerietad promises 
any of ‘our own subjects, we should en- | are sufficient for our gd san is Ma 
quire into it, and punish those that have | jesty, it is true, may, I hope he will, -insist 
been to blame; or they must mean, that | upon particular acknowledgments ef our 
we should enquire what injuries they have | several rights, that have been lately con- 
suffered,-and what national rights or privi- | tested or invaded; upén a sufficient spe 
leges have been invaded, that we should | cific sum, by way of reparation to his in- 
represent to the crown those injuries and | jured subjects; and upon ah exemplary 
invasions, and that we should give such | punishment’s. being inflicted upon those 
fidvice to his Majesty, as, if followed, will | Spanish governors or commanders, th#t 
sbe effectual for procuring the relief and | have injured them: his Majesty, I say, 
remedy they pray for. Upon supposing | may insist upon such terms, notwithstand- 
that his Majesty will follow our advice, it | ing any opinion we may now give, or any 
_ may be said, that one resolution, or one | resolution we may now come to; but cer- 
. set of resolutions, will be more effectual | tainly, it would be wrong in us to give, as 
than another; and, therefore, the question | the opinion of this House, what cannot be 
flow under our consideration is, which of | the real opinion of any man in the king- 
the two propositions made to us, contains | dom. To offer such an opinion by way of 
the fullest and truest representation of the | advice, would bea misleading of the crown, 
national rights and ptivileges, that have | or enabling ministers to do so; therefore, 
been invaded, and of the injuries which | in duty to our sovereign, in justi¢é to our 
our trade and’ merchants have suffered. much injured country and countrynten, in 
_- In this light, Sir, let us compare the two | honour, in conscience, with respect to our. 
propcsitions together, and we shall soon | selves, we are bound not to give any such 
‘see which ought to be preferred. The first | advice. - ns oe 
tontaihs a. particular. enumeration of the | Peace, Sir, is certainly preferable: te 


— 


ee ee. 


—_—— eed — 
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war; and every good man -niust wish, that 
his peat may be able to procure satis- 
faction and security by way of négociation : 
but war is preferable to an ignominious 
peace ; and every man who has @ regard 
for the honour of his country, or the safety 
of his fellow subjects, would chuse to see 
_ fhe nation invelved in war, let the event 
- be what-it will, rather than sée it insulted 
and abueed, as.it has been by Spain for 
dimost these twenty years. By agreeing 
to the resolutions first proposed, we do not 
put-it out of his Majesty's power to obtain 
satisfaction in a peaceable way, we only 
put it out of the power of, or at least make 
at hazardous for, ministers, to advise his 
Majesty to agree to an ignominious treaty 
of peace; which any treaty will be, that 
- does not procure ample satisfaction to our 
_ injured merchants and seamen, and future 
security to our corimerce. For this pur- 
| pose, every man must be sensible from 
what’s passed, that general acknowledg- 
ments or bare promises will not be effec- 
tual: Nay, I am of opinion, that even the 
most particular acknowledgments and ex- 
planations, will not of themselves prove ef- 
- fectual. We must insist upen the punish- 
' ing of those Spanish governors or captains 
| of guarda costas, that have injured us, and | 
upon some signal atonement’s being made | 
_ tothe nation, for the many affronts that | 
have been re upon it; for Lam afraid the | 
| Spaniards have, from our late behaviour, 
concetved such an opinion of our fondness 
for ‘peace, that they will shew but little re- | 
gard to the most particular and solemn en- 
| gagements:they may make with us. Their 


4 


| 

| 

| attack some years since upon Gibraltar, at - 
| a@time:when our harmless fleets appeared | 
| upon their coasts, without any hostile in- | 
| tention, I believe, against them, or any of 
| their allies ; and their late attack upon our 
| ships at the island of Tortugas, notwith- 
| standing its being a time of profound peace | 
} between the two nations, and notwith- 
| Standing one of the most particular, and 
| wost. explicit: concessions, that could be ' 
| tiade by-one nation to mother: These two | 
| attacks, I say, with the continual attacks | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


they make upon our ships in the bay of | 
| Campechy, give me some reason for sus- 
pecting, that they do not-now think them- 
selves under a necessity of standing upon 
_ beremonies with regard to us, or of observ- 
| Ig the most particular and express stipu- 
| lations they:can make with us. 
| '. Pshait not pretend, Sir, to dispute the 
ee natural disposition of his Catholic 
_ Majesty, or his inclinations. to.do justice 


relating to the ‘Spanish Depredations. 
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to.this nation; but.I must say, we have ad 
yet felt none of the effecta, either of the 
one or the other; and I am afraid, those 
who haye.so good an opinion of his ineli» 
nations, will at last find they have trusted 
to them more than they ought to have 
done. However, let his Catholic Ma 
jesty’s natural disposition be never so just, 
let this inclinations towards us be never se 
favourable, if his governors and: captains 
in the West-Indies are allowed to imagine, 
that they may plunder, or unjustly seize 
and confiscate British ships, without any — 
fear of punishment, if they find they have 
nothing to apprehend, but bemg simply 
obliged to restore, they will every now an 
then be nibbling; for restitution is seldom 
made complete, something will always stick 
to the fingers of the tellers; and as such | 
disputes are, we find, oy tedious, 
possession in the mean time will in every 
case be worth something. For this reason 
we must, in my opinion, insist upon con- 
dign punishment, as well as complete resti- 
tution, otherwise our futare security will al- 
ways be precarious ; and our insisting upon 
such terms, or our obliging our ministers to 
insist upon such terms, will not, I hope, 
make an immediate war necessary. -Un- 
less we have, by some very odd blunder in 
politics, cooked up such a system of affairs 
abroad, as has united some of the chief 
powers of Europe with Spain, and has at 
the same time detached from us, every 
ally we formerly had, or at least every | 
ally that can afford us any assistance, I am 
sure the Spaniards will agree to such 
terms, rather than come to an open rap- 
ture: so that our coming to such resolu. 
tions as were first proposed, imstead of 
making war necessary, will make peace, If 
mean a real and an honourable peace, - 
more quickly attainable; because if Spain 
hag nothing but her own strength to depend 
on, and if our ministers have taken care — 
that we have such allies as we ought to 
have, our resolutions will make Spain 
think it necessary, to agree i jately 
to what is just and reasonable, in order to 
prevent a rupture; for though that court 
may believe, and may perhaps have found 
that they can cajole and amuse a British 
minister, I hope they are not go vain as te 
think, they can cajole or amuse @ British 
parliament. : _ 
Although we have not the power, Sir, 
to. send out fleets or armies, or te givé 
orders or instructions to fleets or armies; 
yet as members of this House, we have, 
by our constitution, a power to enquire 
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into:the conduct of those, who, by. their 
employments, are to give his ean their 
‘best’ advice in such cases; and, if upon 
énquiry it should appear, that they have 


hot advised his Majesty to send out pro-. 


per fleets or armies, or have not advised 
him tod give them proper instructions, for 
revenging the affronts that have been put 
upon the nation, we have a power, and we 
are in duty bound, to remove such coun- 
sellors from his Majesty’s councils. But, 
if it should appear, that such counsellors 
advised pacific measures, when immediate 
vengeance ought to have been taken, if it 
should appear, that the affronts offered 
were of such a high nature, that it was 
dishonourable for the nation to submit to a 
negociation, we would, in that case, have 
@ power, and -it would be our duty, to 
unish such weak or wicked counsellors. 
n public life, as well as private, there are 
some affronts that cannot, by the custom of 
nations, admit of a peaceful accommoda- 
tion, of any negociation for that purpose. 
If a gentleman should be cane in the 
open streets, and should, instead of making 
@ proper return, send a clergyman next 
morning to the aggressor, to beg that the 
affair might be made up m an amicable way, 
the aggressor might, perhaps, look upon 
his patient, as a good Christian, but I am 
sure lie would not look upon him as a 
gentleman, or man of courage; and there- 
fore he would probably offer no other sa- 
tisfaction, but such a one as no man of 
honour could accept-of, or perhaps, and 
most probably too, he would bully and say, 
the fellow deserved what he had met with. 
A man of true honour, upon meeting with 
such an affront, would immediately take 
his own satisfaction, and that too with the 
very first opportunity. 
_: In public life, and in national affairs, the 
case is the same, There are some affronts 
that may be put by onenation ppor another, 
which ought to be immediately resentedina 
hostile manner. All attacks or insults ought 
be resented in such a manner, when it a 
pears evident that it was done by public 
authority. When an insult is committed 
by the subjects of any nation, without an 
apparent commission, or other authority 
from their government, the injured nation 
may send ambassadors to demand satisfac- 
tion; and ought not to resent the injury in 
a hostile mahner, till the other nation has 
made the act its own, or has taken the 
guilt upon itself, by denying or unrea- 
sonably delaying to punish or give up the 
offenders, But when the insult 
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or attack 


appears, from the very nature of it, to 
have been committed by. public authority, 
satisfaction ought not to be sued for by 
ambassadors; it ought to be immediately 
taken by fleets and armies, properly in- 
structed for that purpose.. And such,. I 
ain of opinion, we ought to have reckoned 
several insults put upon this nation by 
Spain, within this last dozen years: nay, I 
may say, that the court of Spain seems to 
have been ingenious enough, to fall upon 
the most effectual method for provoking a 
national resentment on our part, by. mak- 
ing every injury, that has been done us by 
any of their subjects, the act and deed of 
the whole nation; for though they have 
acknowledged some of the injuries done, 
to be such, yet I do not hear that they. 
have, in any one case, made a complete 
restitution of all costs and damages, or 
that they have punished, or given up any 
one of the offenders. From hence, Sir, I. 
must think, that those who ought to advise 
his Majesty, have been to blame, in not 
advising him to resent some of the affronts 
that have been put upon us, by immediate 
hostilities, or an immediate declaration of. 
war; I must think they have been to 
blame, in not advising his Majesty, in 
most of the other cases, to insist more 
peremptorily upon a speedy and complete. 
restitution, and upon a severe punish- 
ment’s being inflicted upon. all . those 
Spanish governors or commanders. of 
guarda costas, that had any way injured 
the subjects of this kingdom: and, if I 
am right in my opmion, we ought upon 
this occasion, to go farther than any thing 
yet proposed: we ought to enquire into 
the conduct of some of those who are, by 
their posts or employments, obliged to 


give his Majesty their best advice. This, 


J think, Sir, is our duty; and if the reso- 
lutions first proposed be agreed to, I. hope, 
that agreement will be followed by a pro- 
per motion for this purpose ; which would, 

believe, tend more to revive the droopy 
ing spirits of our injured fellow subjects, 


than any other resolution we can come to. 


For this reason, Sir, were there .no 


‘other, I hope the resolutions first proposed 


will be agreed to: For if they: are .not 
agreed to, J am sure no gentleman can 
expect to succeed, and therefore. no. gen- 
tleman will make any motion for such (ay 
enquiry. The present unlucky. state. of 
affairs in Europe, or the danger this nation 
may be in, of being involved in a heavy 
war, can be no argument. against such an 


enquiry ; for it, was upon.such occasions 
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that the ‘Roman people, while they re- 
tdined their virtue, got their guilty ma- 
gistrates punished, and their own liberties 
secured. Intheir histories, we have many 
examples of their insisting obstinately 


uupon"a confirmation, or enlargement of 


their privileges, or upon an enquiry into 
the conduct of their magistrates, when 
the enemy was almost at the gates of their 
city. This obstinacy never did that brave 
people any damage: for as soon as they 
got their liberties secured, or their guilty 
magistrates punished, their armies went 
out with alacrity, and returned with vic- 
tory.. In this country, I hope upon the 
present occasion, the case would be the 
same: Give the people but satisfaction : 
Put our fleets and our armies under those, 
in whose wisdom and conduct they have a 
confidence, and I promise for them, they 
will give a good account of their enemies. 
Whereas, if you go to war, while your 
people are discontented, and consequently 
dispirited ; if your fleets and your armies 
are under the conduct of those, who by 
their past management have forfeited their 
character, both among your soldiers and 
sailors, you can expect no success, either 
from your fleets or your armies. - There- 
fore, in- case a war should become una- 
voidable, I am afraid ‘it will be necessary 
for us to enter into such an enquiry as I 
have mentioned, in order to give satisfac- 
tion to our people, either by justifying our 
late conduct, in case it should appear to 
have been prudent and wise ; or by re- 
moving or’punishing those, that have been 
the chief advisers of it,-in case it should 
appear to have been pusillanimous and 
imprudent. a. 

- But, Sir, I am of opinion, that the 
best method we could take for preventing 
a war, would be, to resolve immediately 
upon enquiring into our late conduct; be- 
cause, if the enemies of this nation have 
got any advantages from our conduct in 
time of peace, they may reasonably hope 
for greater in time of war, and therefore 
may novw refuse to give us a proper satis- 
faction or security, because they are de- 
sirous of'coming to a rupture ; whereas, if 
we this day resolve upon an enquiry, our 
enémies will expect a change in our ma- 
nagers, and from thence a change in our 
conduct, which ‘must diminish, if not de- 
stroy their hopes of getting any thmg b 
‘a war, and may consequently alter their 
In¢linations; = : cil 
~ “Fotell us, Sir, that the court of Spain 
eannot, in a peaceable manner, be-brought 


az 
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to agtce to such: particular acknowledg- 
ments, and specific promises, as they have, 
by their own conduct, made necessary for’ 
the satisfaction and security of this nation, 
is to tell us, that they despise us. “If this 
be the case, we can expect no real peace, 
notwithstanding any new treaty we can 
make with them: We must expect, that 
after the next treaty, they will continue 
to treat us as they have done since the last, 


‘We can expect nothing but repeated -in- 


sults and depredations, till by a vigorous 
war we convince them of their error, and- 
compel them to alter their behaviour, But 
tliis, Sir, is not the case; they may perhaps 
despise our -negociators; but, id am per- 
suaded, they do not, I think they cannot, 
despis” the nation. They sea hope, that: 
our fleets and armies will be bound up in 
time to come by pacific instructions, ag 
they have been upon some former occa- 
sions ; but they know too well the alacrity 


and courage both of our soldiers and 


sailors, not to be afraid of their beirig sent. 
against them with proper instructions ; the 
best thing therefore we can do upon the’ 
present occasion, is to lay our negocia- 
tors under a necessity of treating with 
them, upon a footing different from what 
they have done ; and our ministers under 
a necessity of furnishing any fleets or ar- 
mies, they may hereafter put the nation to 
the expence of sending out, with such in- 
structions as shall make them spread 


_terror, instead of laughter, wherever they: 


come. For this purpose, the resolutions 
first proposed, are so far from being too 
particular or explicit, that, I think they 
ought to be made more particular and 
more explicit. If we should add to each 
of them in express terms, that it is the 
opinion of this House, war ought to be 
declared against Spain, unless such a right 
or privilege should be particularly acknow- 
ledged, or unless such a violation of the 
law of nations, or such an insult should 
be atoned for, by punishing or giving up, 
the authors, Ido not think we would be 
in the least to blame ; and, with regard: 
to the damage that has been done to our 
merchants and seamen, if we should ap-. 

int a select committee to take a particu- 
be account of it, and to state the specific 
sum they thought it amounted to, and if 
we should upon their report come to a re- 
solution, that such a specific sum ought 
be demanded and peremptorily insisted on, 


for making good that damage to the suf 


ferers, I am convinced very few persons 


in this nation’ would think we had. gone a 


Pa 
fw 
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_ bit too far, nay, that we had done wisely, 
by avoiding being the dupes of Spain and 
the scoff of all Europe. 7 
However, Sir, I am confident, that as 
soon as those resolutions are laid before 
his Majesty, he will order'and empower 
some proper persons to examine particu- 
larly into the several depredations that 
_ have been committed upon his subjects, and 
to state the specific sum they amount to. 
Yam likewise confident, that in any fu- 
ture treaty his Majesty will insist upon 
this specific sum’s being immediately paid, 
and upon every other reparation for sa- 
tisfying the honour of this kingdom. These. 
things, I say, Sir, I am_ cenfident his 
Majesty will insist on; at least, our reso- 
lutions, in case we agree to those that 
were first proposed, will, in some measure, 
shew that they ought to be insisted on. 
‘I am surprised, . Sir, to hear his Ma- 
| jesty’s name mentioned in the manner 
it has been in this debate. His Ma- 
jesty’s wisdom and conduct is so well 
‘known, that if it were possible for him to 
see every thing with his own eyes, and to 
execute every act of government or power 
by himself, without the interposition of 
ministers or servants, there would be no 
occasion for our entering into any enquiry, 
or coming to any resolutions. We are 
not, Sir, so much as to doubt of our sove- 
reign’s wisdom or conduct in any affair 
whatsoever; but, the wisdom and conduct 
of his ministers or servants we may doubt 
of, we ought to doubt of it : it is what we 
ought often to enquire into; and I must 
think there never was greater occasion for 
doubting of it, and enquiring into it, than 
at present. For this reason, whatever I 
have said, or may say upon the subject 
now under our consideration, will, I hope, 
be supposed to be meant only of the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s ministers; and that 
conduct, I hope, I may freely examine 
into, and freely censure, without giving 
any just offence. I believe there is no 
man in the kingdom questions but that his 
. Majesty would have long since obtained 
full satisfaction and security, either ina 
ae way, or by force of arms, if he 
ad not been misinformed, and misled by 
advice, which now, IJ think, appears to have 
been none of the most prudent; and, if 
foreigners have begun to presume, which 
’ I am afraid they have, that our ministers 
are weak and imprudent, and upon that 
' presumption have begun to treat this na- 
‘ tion in a haughty, unjust, or contemptible 
‘ manner, their perceiving that the parlia- 
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ment continues to put an entire confidence 
in the conduct of such ministers will not, 
I am sure, prevail with them to alter their 
conduct, with regard to this natéon, in time 
to come. — 2 

I am of opinion,’ Sir, that our. situation 
as an island will always furnish us with an 
opportunity, if'we have the good luck tabe 
under a prudent and wise administration, 
for asserting our rights, in case of en- 
croachments from any of our neighbours ; 
because while we hold the balance of power 
in Europe, we shall always be proved 
with such an opportunity; and, we ¢an 
never lose holding the balance of power in 
Europe, but by along series of egregious 
blunders. However, supposing that our 
situation does not always furnish us with 
such an opportunity, if, as the gentlemen 
gay, it often does, I cannot comprehent 
how it has happened, that we could. find 
no such opportunity for these 20 years 
past; for, every one knows that it is more 
than 20 years since the Spaniards first. be- 
gan to incroach upon or invade some of 
our rights or privileges ; and,.-it must be 
granted, that since they first-began, they 
have continued without .any leng _inter- 
mission. I am therefore very suspicious, 
we have of late years neglected several 
good opportunities ‘for cempelling them to 
settle all disputes with us: to. opr. own 
liking ; and, from. thence, there is, 1. think 
great reason to fear, that those whe have 
neglected past opportunities, will not make 
a good use of any future, unless we lay 
them under a sort of necessity for so doing, 
by the resolutions we come.to upon this 
occasion. oe. eal 

In deliberating what we ought to do 
upon the present occasion, we are not, Sir, 
to consider, whether the present conjunc- 


ture be a proper one, for repairing our | 


wrongs, and vindicating our rights and 
privileges. We are to consider what rights 
and privileges of this nation. have been in- 
vaded by Spain, and what injuries they 
have done us, in order to declare them to 


his Majesty, in what manner the former | 


ought to. be asserted, and the latter. re- 
sented. This-we are.to do, that. his Ma- 
jesty may from thence see, the rights:and 
privileges of this kingdom. that:‘have ‘been 
invaded, and the injuries that. have. been 
done to his subjects; and:that he -may 
know what we think ought to he done 
upon such an occasion. His Majesty-oaly 
is to consider whether the present be 2 
seasonable conjuncture, for doi what 
ought to be done ;-and if it is not, be wil) 


_>_ oo 
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wef coune veesider, how it comes that the | which-bes heen the chief couse of their inp 


mm nanjuncture .of afairs in Emrepe 

peus to'be so unfavourable for ‘this:na- 
ation. This will naturally make him reflect | 
pen the late information and advices he | 
shas -reedived ; and if they appear to have - 
e his 
aps. bis counselors. If 
Id, spon: examination, : 
fad, that the present is net a preper. sea- | 
aon for insisting upoa such terms as we: 
wuight'to- have, he-cannot, by the xesolu- - 


deen wrong, it will:make bim chang 
eneasures, and 
Ris Majesty 


finns propesed, or by any resolutions of 
this House,be obliged to insistperemptorily 
4xypor such terms, nor can his ministers be 
emposed te any denger, for advising him to 
ascept of more general terms, theugh the 
may be neither so honourable nor etlectual. 
“Baat it is still to be understeed, that they 
iad mohaed in rendering the conjuncture 
#0 ‘unfavourable for their country, nor had 
eo to take advantage of any pre- 
ing compuncture that was favourable. 
With regard ¢o his Majesty, the anly effect 
evr ‘resolutions can have, will be ito give 
him a:fullandteue information, and, 1 hope, 
awholesome advice ; and, with regard to 
his ministers the only effect our resolutions 
fan thave, will be to make it dangerous for 
them to advise him to-accept of, or to -ra- 
tify a dishonourable or ignominious treaty, 
it a‘time when the circumstances of our 
affairs beth at home and abroad, afforded 
tim an opportunity for insisting upon ho- 


meurable terms; and for both these pur- | 
poses, I must think the resolutions first | 


proposed wil be much more effectual than 


the xesolution propesed by the hon. gen- } 
: | tions of any of -his Majesty’s other coun- 

I must grant, Sir, that if a motion were | 
40 be made in this House, for an imme- | 
djate declaration of war, I should be against | 
ing to such a motien; because, I 
really believe the affairs of Europe are, at ; 
present, in a state not very favourable fer : 
this:nation; but I must say, I am of opi-. 
nion, it is pretty much owing to our.own ‘ 
conduct. I am afraid it will be found, : 
shat for many years our neighbours, the | 
French, bave had the art. to make us fall | 
eut with Spain whenever they hada mind; 


tleman’s amendment. 


and efter they had set the two nations by 


_ the ears together, they have had authority © 
‘emough, to make us carry on the war in 

‘such & manner, and agree to an accommo-— 

: agiien apon such terms, as they were 

~“plessed. to prescribe. B 

* Maeat the Spaniards have found, that they 

- mm pga! from our friendship, | 

- Roe end: fear: any 


this manage- 


ing from our enmity ; 
[ VOL. X.] 


e 


will approve of 


sulting behaviour towards us, and will al-. 
ways, while it subsists,.produce the same 
effect; and by the:same management, J am 
afvaid, our character has been 30 much 
dessened at all the .ceurts of Europe, that 
none.of thema are now fond of an.alliance 
with was, nor ready to give us their assist- 
ance. If 1 \have been rightly informed, 
even our good allies the Dutch begin to Jook 
cool upon us; for I have been toid that an. 
application was lJately made to them, to 
join with- as against Spain, and that they 
answered coolly, ‘ If Spain pretends to do 
‘ us an anjury, we ‘know how to-right our- 
‘ selves without youg assistance.’ Whe- 
ther this be true or not, our ministers knew 


touch .bester than I can pretend to; but if 


it is, 1 aust from. thence conclude, we 
have not an ally in Europe, we could trust 
to for assistance, in case of a war; .and 


therefore I must. conclude, that the present 


is a very unseasonable conjuncture for us 
to declare war against Spain; because we 
eannot foresee what assistance they might, 
ee amg gs with, from. some e the 

er powers Europe, especially from 
those ced maaial ae rea Giends to 
this nation. However, Sir, our agreeing 
to the resolutions first proposed, can have 
no other effect, than to shew his Majesty 
what we think ought to tbe-done; and as 
our coming to such resolutions will ‘be an 
argument for convincing our old and natu- | 
ral allies, that the nation has at last got 
out of its leading strings, as the resolutions 
of parliament will have greater weight, and 
will be more confided in, than the. resolu- 


cils, our coming to such resolutions, may 
probably restore our character at foreign 
courts, and enable his Majesty to bring 
about such an alteration in. the affairs of 
Europe, as will furnish us with:a good op-. 
tunity for resenting the injuries we 
have met with, and for vindicating and as- 
serting every one of the rights or privi- 
leges of the nation, that has lately been 
invaded, or any way incroached on. 

I am extremely surprized, Sir, to hear 
the least insinuation made, that we ought 
always to approve of what appears to be 
the sentiments of his Majesty’s ministers, 
or that'we ought, upon all occasions, ‘to 
speak their sense only.. To establish this, 
as a rule for our conduct, would-be such a _. 
disgrace, as, | hope, this House will never 
incur. I have so good an opinion even of 
this parliament, that I cannot imagine:we 

this maxim; because, no. 
{8 4] —— | 
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parliament that establishes or observes such 
& maxim, can be of any use, either to their 
king or their country; therefore, I hope 
we will, by our resolutions of this day, con- 
vince the world, that we are no way under 


the direction or influence of our ministers . 


of state. It is a maxim, Sir, that we ought 
not to speak ill of the dead; but, this 
- maxim relates to dead men, not to dead 
parliaments: of parliaments, we must say 
nothing amiss, while they are living ; bat, 
after they are dead, we ‘are allowed to tell 
the truth, and to give our sentiments of 
them freely.. This parliament will soon 
come to die, as others have done before it: 
It can live but a very few years longer ; 
therefore, let us consider what people will 
say of us when we are dead, if we should 
give the least reason to suspect, thaf we 
approved of such a maxim. Some former 
parliaments have seemed, by their beha- 
vioyr, to approve of this maxim: they 
seemed to speak, upon all occasions, the 
sense of our ministers, and their sense 
only ; but, I am sure, the character now 
generally given to. those parliaments, can 
be no encouragement for us to follow their 
example. If we have a mind to produce, 
by our resolutions, any change in the con- 
duct of Spain towards this nation, we must 
not, upon this occasion, shew a thorough 
approbation of the measures or sentiments 
of our ministers. For above this dozen of 
years past, it has appeared, that there was 
a thorough understanding and agreement 
between our parliaments and our ministers : 
the resolutions of the forrner have been no- 
thing but echoing back the resolutions of 
the latter, and the sentiments and mea- 
sures of the latter have been all, I shall 
not say implicitly, approved of by the 


former ; yet, during a course of so many 


years, it has not produced the least varia- 
tion in the conduct of Spain, with regard 


to their behaviour towards this nation. On 


the contrary, I believe if has encouraged 
them to continue their insults and depre- 
dations. It is therefore now higli time for 
us to alter our method, in order to con- 
vince. the Spaniards, that, whatever: hopes 
they may have of being still able to amuse 
our ministers, they can no Jonger hope for 
being able, even with the assistance of 


iritish ministers, to amuse a British par- | 


liament. a 
Having said thus much, Sir, I shall-ob- 


serve, that, if we consider the last Spanish | 


memorial, and ‘the estimates for the sevice 
of the ensuing year, we shall find, in my 
@pinion, an irresistible argument for com- 
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ing to the most vigorous resolutions upon 


the present occasion. By the last Spanish 
memorial it appears, that the court of 


| Spain are as far from yielding to grant us 


either satisfaction or security In a peace- 
abie way, as they were seven years ago; 
and yet, by the estimates for the ensumg 


_year, it appears that we have no design to 


seek for it in any other way. It is an old 
maxim in treaty making, that the best me- 
thod of treating is to treat sword in hand. 


We have been treating for these eight or 
“nine years, without sword in hand, and the 


event hes shewn the mistake we have been 
guilty of; for, by what I can find, we are 
not now so near our purpose, a8 we were 
when we first began; because our com- 
plaints, and consequently our demands, 
mcrease daily, and the more they increase, 
the more difficult we shall find it to obtain 
full satisfaction. It was therefore in my 
Sr high time for us, at the beginning 
of this session, to think of altering our me- 
thod of treating: It was high time for us 
to think of putting ourselves in a condition 
to treat sword in hand; and for this rea- 
son, I was surprized to find, by the esti- 
mates for this ensuing year, that no more 
than 10,000 seamen were demanded for 
that service. I expected that 20,000 sea- 


‘men at least would have been demanded ; 


nay, 1f 30,000 had been demanded, I should 
have been for agreeing to it; because, f 
think even that number may be usefully 
employed. But as no greater number has 
been demanded, than what is usual in tinre 
of peace, I am from thence convinced, 
that our ministers have no thoughts of al- 
tering their method of treating; which I 
think it is our duty to oblige them to do ; 
but we never can do it by agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the hon. gentle- 
man. Therefore, I hope the amendment 
will be disagreed to, in order that the ques- 


tion may be put, and agreed to, upon the 
several resolutions that were first proposed. 


Mr, Edward Wortley Montague said : 


Sir; As I do not pretend to know the 
present views of the Spanish court, nor 


the opinion they have of this nation, I 


shall not take upon me to determine which 
of the two propositions made tous, will 


be most effectual for procuring that reme-_ 


dy and relief the petitioners‘pray for. I 
am ofraid neither of them will prove effec- 
tual: nay, I doubt. much, if an order or 
resolution for 20,000 seamen for the ‘ser- 
vice of the ensuing year, or even the fitting 


out a formidable squadron, ‘with fireships, 


ri 


are 
ca er eter nae aeagee memer See 
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bomb-ketches,’ and all other . utensils . of 
war, would precure such a satisfaction or 
security from that.nation,.as we ought, to 


insist on; for they have of late seen us fit. 


out so many expensive and hostile-like 
squadrons, without.any hostile intention, 
that, I believe, they will not now think we 
are in earnest, till they not only see our 
squadrons, but feel the effects of the orders 
that have been given to such squadrons. 
I believe a British squadron sent into the 
Mediterranean, and another. into. the 
West-Indies, with such orders as that 
British squadron had which was sent. inte 
the Mediterranean in the year 1718, would 
soon make them feel the effects of. British 
resentment; and, would prove more effec- 
tual than any resolution now proposed, or 
any resolution we can come to. | 
ut, Sir, if this nation should be put to 
any such expence, by the obstinacy of the 
Se court, I hope that expence will be 
ded to the other demands we have upon 
that nation; for whatever man or nation 
refuses to satisfy a just demand, ought to 
be loaded with the costs and charges, 
which the other party is necessarily put to, 
in recovering what isduetohim. ‘There- 
fore | opel shall never hear any gentle- 
man in this House pretend to charge that 
expence upon this nation as a new debt ; 
nor will it, I hope, prevent our paying off 
aa part of the old. . | 
must confess, Sir, that I believe the 
aia conjuncture of affairs in Europe to 
e a very unfavourable one for this nation ; 
and, I believe so, because I find the ho- 
nourable gentleman, who proposed the 
amendment, so much afraid of our doing 
any thing that may tend to involve the na- 
tion in a war with Spain. Those fears 
must either proceed from a consciousness 
of the bad state of affairs abroad, or, from 
@ consciousness of the weakness. of this 
nation, when compared with the og Sale 
power of the kingdom of Spain; for, I 
am sure, no gentleman that knows him, 
can suppose them to eat from any 
natural pusillanimity of his own. 7 
Now, Sir, as neither he, nor any man 
else, can suppose the power of Spain any 
way superior to the power. of this nation; 
therefore, his-fears. must proceed from his 
being conscious, that the present conjunc- 
ture of affairs in Europe is nota favourable 
one for us; and, as I must suppose, from 
the station he is in, that he is fully ap- 
prised how affairs stand abroad ; therefore, 
upon the credit of his judgment, I believe 


they are at present in a situation very un- 
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lucky for this nation; but this -is so far 
from being a reason for our not coming 
to. vigorous resolutions, that I think it a 
good reason for our coming to more vi-— 
gorous resolutions, and resolutions of a 


more domestic nature, than any yet pro- 


ears for the affairs of. Europe can never 
e brought into a bad situation for us, with- 
out some mismanagement of our own ; and 
if we are, by our own mismanagement, 
brought into such. difficulties, that we - 
must suffer the most cruel usage, without 
daring to shew a proper resentment, I do 
not think it would be prudent in us, who 


‘are the representatives of the people, I do 


not think it would be consistent with the 
duty we owe to our sovereign, to trust en- | 
tirely, for our deliverance, to those who - 
had, by their blindness, ignorance .or: 
wickedness, led us into the mire. __. : 
What reasons the Spaniards may. have; 
for treating us in such a manner, or what. 
reasons we may_ have for suffering such 
treatment, and for suffering it so long, I. 
do not know; but to me, Sir, the two-na- 
tions seem to have entirely changed con-, 
ditions since the year 1667. As.I have. 
had a particular opportunity, for making: 
mysel Sequined with the transactions. 
between Spain and us about that. time, I. 


‘must let you know, Sir, that at the time of. 


settling the treaty, which was that year: 
concluded between the two nations, and: 
for some time before, we treated the. 
Spaniards in the same manner, in which,. 
I believe, they now treat us. Our ships in: 
the American seas, under some. pretence 
or other, plundered or made prize of almost 
every Spanish ship they met with in those 
seas. The Spaniards justly complained 
of this treatment, and, by their minister 
here, presented several memorials to our 
court upon the ce ba Our court did: 
not pretend to justify such depredations, 
but pretended ignorance, and that they. 
would order satisfaction as soon as the 
complaints could be enquired into. In 
the mean time, to keep. the Spaniards | 
easy, and to amuse their court, orders: 

were issued, to our governors, and to the 
commanders of our ships of war, in the 
West Indies, expressly enjoining them to 
forbear all such depredations or hostilities 
for the future. These orders were shewn 
to the Spanish minister here, and were 
sent to our respective governors, and com- 


manders of ships in the West Indies; but 


at the same time private letters were dis- 
patched to those governors and com- 
manders, not to regard the orders sent 
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thent, but to follow such ‘orders, ax they - 
| shdéaid from time to time receive from our 
_ governor of Jamaiea; so that the 


res 
dations' were continued, notwithstanding 
the order's of our court tothe coritrary. 1 
believe, if the court of Spain now sends 
any orders to the West. Indies, they play 
the same game upon us ; but the difference 
is, that our treating them in this manner, 
continued: but a very short while, and they 


were fm no condition to resent the injury ; 


whereas their treating of-us in this manner, 
has continued ten times as long, notwith- 
standing our being, the whole time,'in a 
condition to revenge ourselves. | 
This, Sir, is a circumstance which very 
much altets the case; and, since: we have 
so long twndde use of our persuasive powet 
in vain, I think it. is: high time for us to 
begin to think of making use of our com- 
pulsive power, and to take proper mea- 
sires for that of eae: for, let the present 
conjuncture of affairs in Europe be never 
so unfavourable, I am certain, that, by 
prudence and good conduct, we may very 
soon bring about such an alteration in the 
affairs of Europe, as will furnish us with a 
favourable one. As to the two proposi- 
tlons now before us, if you proceed no 
farther,,1 am easy, Sir, about which of 
them may be agreed to; but, as the reso- 
lution the honourable gentleman has’ by 


his amendment proposed, contains nothing 


more than what was in the resolutions this 
House has formerly come to upon the 
satie subject; and, as neither of those 
resolutions has had any effect, I am sure 
the tesolution he has proposed can have 
none; and therefore, I cannot agree to it. 
Then, Sir, with regard to the resolutions 
- first he as I do not know, but they 
may have soite effect, and especially, as I 


hope they will be followed by some other 


~ 


resolutions of a different nature, I am 


therefore for agreeing to them; and for | 


this reason, shall give my negative. to the 
amendment. — 

The question upori the Amendrient be- 
ing put, it was carried without a division.* 

‘March 30. Mr. Alderman Perry re- 
_ported the said Resolution to the House ; 
upon which sir John Barnard, Mr. Pulte. 
ney, sir Wm. Windham, and several other 


“* « The great object of the minister im 


moving ‘his Amendment, was t6 prevent any 


mention of not searching ships, which he well 


knew would never be agreed to by Spain: But: 


che had ne reason to-boast of his victory : for on 
the 2nd of May the House of Lords, after a 


not be able to 
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members were for re-committng it; avd-a 


debate enstted; ‘but the question for re 


conmitting the resolution beng pat; the _ — 


same was carried'in the negative by 228- 
agamst 169. : Sane MS: 

The same day, upon a motion of Mir. 
Alderman Perry from the sad Comnnittee, - 
it was- resolved, “* That an Kunitie Ade 
dress be presentéd to his Majesty, hurrsibig- 
beseeching: his Majesty, to use: his: royal! 


‘endeavours with his: Catholic ntajesty, to 


obtain effectual relief for his injured sub-- 
jects, and to convince the court of Spain, 
that: how desirous soever hiy Majesty may 


be to preserve 2 good correspondence anid — 


amity betwixt the two crowns (which car 
only subsist By a strict observance of tireir 
mutual treaties, and @ just regard to the 
rights and privileges belonging to each 
other) his Majesty can no longer suffer 
such constant and repeated insults and in 
juries to be carried on, to the dishonour of 
his crown, and to the min of his trading 
subjects; and to assure his Majesty, that 
in case his royal and friendly instanees for 
procuring justice, and for the future secu 
rity of that navigation and commerce, 


which his people have an undoubted right 


to by treaties and the law of natiotts, shaft 


and friendship of the king of Spain, suc 
satisfaction as his Majesty may reasomab 
expect from a good and faithful 
House will effectually support his Majesty. 
in taking such measures, as honour and 


justice shall make it necessary for his Ma- 


Jesty to purste.’” PS | 
~ Resolved, ‘That the said Addréss be 


_presented to his Majesty by the whole 


House. | 
Ordered, That the aforesaid Resolution 
of the House, be humbly laid before his 


Majesty at the said time with their said | 
Address. eee i ie 
April 7. -The aker réported that. 


the House attended his Majesty yesterday 
with their Resolution and Address of the 


30th of March last ; to which his Majesty 
was pleased to give this most gracions An- 


1 


swer, VIZ. | | | 

Gentlemen, -— . Spas. 4 
‘*F am fully sensible of the mary and 

unwarrantable depredations committed By 


thas those whivlt passed the Commons; and | 
what rendered. this cwctimestance more extem | 


ordinary was, that the ministerial pasty seemed. 
to have aknost adepted the arguments of the 
opposition, and to have employed all the violent -- 


expressions of those who.wished to.bring ena. 
long debate, voted’ Resotutions much ‘stronger |. ee ae ee 


a 


war.” Coxe’s Walpole. 


+ 


rocure, from the equity _ 


ally, thre. 
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tlre Spantards; and you may be assured, 
I will make use of the most acne: and ef- 
fectual means that are in my power, to 
procure justice and satisfaction to my in- 
jured subjects, and for the future security 
of their trade and navigation. I can make 
no deubt, but you will support me, with 


cheerfulness, in all such measures, as, in 


| 


pursvance of your advice, | may be ne- 
cessitated to take, for the honour of my 
crown and kingdoms, and the rights of my 


people,’ 3 


Depare in tHE Loavs on tHe De- 
PREDATIONS OF THE SPANIARDS.*}] May 
2. The order of the day being read, for 


* “ Another debate upon the same subject 
passed in the House of. Lords; hut more 
solemn and much better supported ors both sides. 
In the former, the debate ran upon distressing 
the minister; in the latter, upon securing the 
subject. The Commons went upon facts, the 
Lords upon principles, which implied ali the 
facts, and many more, than those contained in 
Mr. Pulteney’s Resolutions. The matter had 
before been thoroughly debated at the council 
board ; and the earl of Cholmondeley lad pre- 
pared a set of Resolutions, which, though he 
was the son-in-law of the minister, had a much 
greater tendency to obtain satisfaction to the 
nation, than those. debated in the House of 
Commons. Lord Carteret, who had thoroughly 
studied the question, in a very fine and an ela- 
borate speech, shewed, that after the conclu- 
sion of the Ametican treaty in 1670, none of 
the articles in 1667 are applicable to the Ame- 


_ Mean navigation by the English and Spaniards. 


He made a deduction so far back as the peace 
of Munster, to shew that the basis of all Eu- 
ropean commerce in America consisted in each 
natien reserving to itself an exclusive right to 
trade with its own colonies and plantations 
there ;- and that, therefore, no ship which was 
not actually in the ports and harbours of Spain, 
could be supposed either searchable or seizable 
wags Spaniards. He prvved to demonstration, 

| all the modes of visiting and searching 
mentioned and prescribed by the treaty of 
1667, was applicable to the Earopeah naviga- 
tion alone, aad not to the American ; ‘ because,’ 
said he, ‘ that very treaty takes it.for granted, 
that no trade between the Spaniards and the 
English can be carried on there, and conse- 
quently there can be no object of search, unless 
the ships of one power shall be found actually 
trading within the ports and harbours of the 
other.’ He illustrated this doctrine by the 
practice of the Freneh and the Dutch, who had 
possessions in America, and whe stuck to the 
saiae. exiclusive privileges; and he shewed 


there could not be a shadow of a pretext for a. 


Spanish vessel to stop an English one in the 
Open sea. As to the claim the Spaniards made 
Of stopping ships within @ certain space from 
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taking into consideration tlve several. Pa- 


pers laid before the House on thie dsp 


sevennight, parsuant to their L ips’ 
addresses to his Majesty, in relation to 


| Depredations committed by the Spamards 


on the British subjects in America ; it was 
ordered, That the House be now put mte 


-a Committee, to take the said Papers inte 
_consideration; and that the same be re- 


ferred-to the. said Committee. Aecoud- 
ingly the House was adjourned daring 


pleasure, and put into a Committee there- 
upon; the lord Delawar being m the chair. 
‘After the necessary Examinations were 


over,* 


the shore, he proved it to be unjust and ground- 


less ; because, in a coast so extensive, so an- 
certain, and so little known as that of Ame- 
rica, it was often impossible for British subjects. 
to navigate their ships so, as to prevent their ~ 
being sometimes forced by squalls and currents, - 
and sometimes to know in what part of tle ~ 
world they were, to prevent their making land, 
and often coming withm the distance witch - 


the Spaniards tal gave them a right to 


seize them. His lordship enforced his argu- 
menvs with so much clearness, that very little 
debate happened; and an Address to his Ma- 
jesty was agreed upon.” Tindal. 


* The following Report of this Debate ss taken 
Srom the MS. of Axcurstsuop Secxer. —* 


May 3. Debate concerning the Right of 
avigating the American Seas. 


Cholmondeley. . Motion. 

Carteret. All depends upon these words, 
No search. In the treaty of 1667, the Crown 
of Spain grants all that is granted to Holland 
in the treaty of Munster 1648, as fully as if it 
were inserted. Now, the 5th Article of that- 
treaty is, That navigation shall be maintamed 
in conformity to the grants made or to he 
made: the 6th, relating to subjects m the . 
West Indies, is, that each shall abstain from 
commerce with the harbours and castles of the 
Other party: The 28rd, that neither is to re-.. 
main in the harbours of the other without 
leave. The treaty of 1670 confirms our pos- - 
sessions, but gives nothing new. The king of 
Spain hath nothing more to say to our navi- — 
gating to our own territories in America, than 
to Ireland. Each ship entering the ports of 
the other may be confiscated, but there is no 
ground of search; no variation of these treaties 
is made by any subsequent treaty but the grant - 
of the Assiento.—Now, theSouth Sea Ship may 
be searched and measured, because they have 
commerce ; but others not ; other nations have 
stipulated that we shall not trade with America. 
We all stand on the‘same bottom, and the: 
French will not condemn us for refusing a 
search, for‘then they must condemn them- 
selves, The Dutch have not enongh of their 


' thing.to the French, Dutch or Spanish ports in 


- 
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The Earl of a erstegar stood up,|as the foundation of some resolutions, 


_ which you are this day summoned to at- 


- 


_and spoke to the following effcct : 


. any search is contrary to the law of nations 


‘ference.: There isa clause in the end of this 


Jates only to Europe: according to the expla- 
nation made by Keen, the Spaniards might 


which I shall take the liberty to lay before 
My Lords; Your lordships are,no doubt, | your lordships, and to which I humbly 
fully apprized of the impprtant reasons for ; hope your lordships will concur. | 
My Lords, I shall divide what I have to 
say on this head into three parts, each 
part relating to one of the said resolutions ; 
and I hope your lordships will favour me 
with your indulgence. If, after having 
communicated my sentiments to your lord- 
ships, any lord shall think fit to lay before 
you another sct of resolutions, or to make 
objections, or offer amendments to mine, I 
, shall cheerfully concur with what the wis- 
own to maintain one-fifth of their Navigation ; dom of the House shall determine. 
and therefore they must not suffer a search.| That I may proceed with the greater 


tend, and of the necessity which our duty 
Reprisals are good things in states that Beepeay: it will be necessary for me, 


and honour lay us under, to testify on this 
eccasion our resentment of the insults of- 
fered to the dignity of the crown, and the 
injuries done to our plundered merchants ; 
I beg leave therefore, without any intro- 
duction, to enter into an explanation of 
such.particulars as, I think, ought to serve 


but small navies ; but what is the fleet of Eng- | my Lords, to enter into a disquisition of 
land kept for but to support the merchants. | the particular treaties upon which our. 
ergs Costas are oe oa ‘ial vated tee right to navigation in America is founded ; 
and they must make prizes. to lord : inne 
Cholmondeley’s motion, That no goods carried that we may be able to ascertain the right 

upon which we claim a free commerce in 


from one part of the king’s dominions to en oe 

another shall be deemed contraband, and that | that part of the world, and have an oppor- 
tunity of discovering how unjustifiable 
these pretences are, upon which the Spa- 
niards have insulted our merchants, and in- 
vaded their property. 

There is no doubt my Londs, but that 
the law of nations gave the Spaniards a 
right to a large part of America: their 
title was founded upon their right ‘of dis- 
covery, prior possession and conquest. 
But the ambition of that people pushed 
them on to claim a right to all America 
exclusive of other nations; and this right, 
my Lords, they founded upon a title justly. 
disowned by us, which was, that of a grant 
from the pope. ‘This, my Lords, was the 
reason why they ie the English in’ 
the settlements which they made there 
soon after the discovery of America, and 
to which we had as good a right by the law 
of nations, as the Spaniards had to their 
settlements. And to this it was owing, 
that for near a century after the Spaniards 
had received this grant from the pope, 
there was a continual war betwixt the 
English and Spaniards m America, while 
both powers were in peace with Europe, 
Nor, my Lords, was there any treaty, 
though we made several during ‘that pe- 
riod, betwixt us and Spain, that ascertain- 
ed the right of commerce and navigation, 
or fixed the bounds of the several territo-., 
ries possessed by the two crowns in Ame- 
rica. The first treaty, my Lords, that was 
made for that effect, was concluded in the’ 
20th year of the late king Charles 2, the 
articles of which are to be takén distribu- 

| tively, some of them relating to the trade 


and the treaties subsisting. Iam not for a war, 
but if they disturb our navigation let us disturb 
theirs. . | . 

Hardwicke C. Some clauses of the treaty 
of 1667 cannot be referred to America, and 
therefere all must be construed according to 
the subject matter. This treaty hath refer- 
erice to that of Munster. The treaty of 1670 
ascertained what was before expressed by re- 


to preserve the liberty of Navigation, but with 
a proviso, That nothing he done contrary to 
the genuine sense of the treaty. We have 
other rights than to navigate to our own ter- 
ritories, _We claim a right to cut logwood in 
the Bay of Campechey. By Art. 14 of 1667, 
there are. provisions all shewing sea letters 
and those of lading to see whether there be 
contraband goods. Contraband goods are 
where tie nations are at war, and a third at 

eace. with both carries warlike stores to either. 
Tn this case the law of nations allows ships 
to be searched. | 

Carteret. We have no right to carry any 


America, whether they be at war or at peace 
with éach other. JI hope the administration 
will support'our claim to'cut logwood. If we 
submit to’ be searched, we must insist that the 
French be'searched too. It is doubtful whe- 
ther a trade to the Spanish West Indies would 
be useful to: us. For, of consequence, they 
and all nations must trade with our West 
Indies. |. <4 

Bathurst. The 14th and 15th Articles of 


1667 relate only to Europe, for the 16th re- 


have taken the arms out of our ships. 
- J think no Division, 


- 
4 


{ 


ole 
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of Europe, and others to that of America. 
But, my Lords, there is no specification in 
that treaty, by which any of its articles, 
except the eighth, can be- construed as re- 
lating to our commerce, : either in Europe 
or America, any other way. than as the 
terms. of the particular articles therein 
contained agree with the stipulations which 
regulate the commerce betwixt the two 


_ crowns in Europe. . Therefore, my Lords, 


some of the articles of that treaty, such as 
the 2nd, the 4th and the 7th, seem chiefly 
applicable to the trade betwixt England 
and Old Spain in Europe: by the last 


mentioned article it is stipulated, ‘‘ That 


the subjects of the two crowns shall re- 
ciprocally pass freely and securely by. sea, 
by land and by rivers, into the countries, 
confines, territories, &c. where trading 
and commerce have hitherto used to be; 
and that they shall trade, buy and sell, as 
freely and securely as the inhabitants of 
the respective places, whether of their 
own nation, or any other, who are there, 
or who come there, or who have liberty 
to trade there.” Roles, ie 

These words, my Lords, we must own, 
are. not applicable to the commerce of 
America, unless we can prove that com- 
merce and trading had been used betwixt 
the English and the Spaniards, and that 
the natives of England had a right to settle 
and to carry on a commerce in the Spanish 
West Indies. But, my Lords, though we 
should grant to the Spanish minister what 
ig contained in his answer to our minister’s 
memorial; that this and the other articles, 
I have mentioned, have no regard to. the 
nayigation and commerce in America; yet 
the regulations to which that crown is 
dbligéed. to conform by the articles of the 
same treaty, and which are evidently cal- 
culated for the navigation of America as 
well as Europe, give us very justifiable 
grounds for insisting that the subjects of 
his. Catholic majesty acted in direct viola- 


tion of that treaty; because their guarda 


costas have arbitrarily attacked, seized and 


plundered the ships and cargoes of many 


of our merchants. Not contented with 
this, my Lords, they. have proceeded to 


violences.that are uhjustifiable even in. a 


time of actual war. between two. nations. 


‘This last. proceeding, my Lords, is a,vio- 


lation of the Jaw of nature and nations, as 
the former is. of the particular. treaties be- 
twixt the two crowns. To prove this I 


_ shall only beg leave. to observe, that by 
the treaty [have now.mentioned, na searct 


of our. ships is authorized; at least, no 
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guarda costas. - 


'gpection of the English master’s 
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such search as is practised ‘by the Spanish 
or there is but one arti- 
cle, which is the 14th, in all that treaty, - 
that can give the least colour to a search 
of any kind, and in that very article there | 
is a prohibition that entirely destroys all 
their pretences to such .a search as they. 
insist upon. For, my Lords, it is there 
expreuly stipulated, that no guarda costa, 
or ship of war belonging to Spain, ‘shall 
come within cannon shot of an English. 
ship, if she meets the latter at sea, but 
shall (give me leave to use the words of 
the treaty) ‘send their long-boat or pin- 
nace to the English ship with two or three 
men on. board, to whom the master or 
owner shall shew his passports and sea- 
letters, whereby not only the ship’s lading, 
but the place to which she belongs, and as 
well the master’s and owner’s name, as the 
name of the ship may appear, by which 
means the quality of the ship and her mas- 
ter or owner will be sufficiently known, as 
also the commodities she carries, whether 
they be contraband or not; to the which 
passports and sea-letters, entire faith and 
credit shall be.given.”? ee 
Thus, my Lords, we see that, by this 
treaty, there is not the least foundation 
upon which the Spaniards can lay their 
claim to a search in the manner by them 
ractised. Nay we see, that supposing an 
‘nglish ship had prohibited goods on 
board, yet the master of the Spanish 
guarda costa has no right to rummage his 
hold, or to ransack the vessel; for the 
fact of having: or not having prohibited 
goods on board, is to be taken upon an in-' 
asses 
and sea-letters.. My Lords, the authority. 
of these passports and sea-letters, and. the, 
proof of their being genuine, must depend 
upon the bare word and credit of the 
master of the English vessel; and after 
such passports’ and letters are produced 
and averred by the master of the English 
ship to be genuine, the ship is to proceed, 
unmolested on her voyage, because, as 
your Lordships see, by the latter part. of 
this article, “ entire credit and faith shall 
ba.. given to such passports and. letters, 
when produced.” But though by these’ 
letters and passports it should appear that 
prohibited goods are on’ board an English 
ship, though it should appear that such a 
ship is bound to, or is sailing from a port. 
at enmity with Spain, and has goods. on . 
board, that, in the sense prescribed by the: - 
articles of the same treaty, are.‘to- be 


‘deemed contraband ; yet. even these cir; | 
iss Ss 


. other 
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cumstanees can mewer pestify the confines- 
tien of the whole ship and carge, much 
leas any abuse of the officers and crew of 
such 2 ship, er forcing them into.a long 
and dismal captwity; because, by the fif- 
teenth article of the same treaty, “ these 
prohibsted goods only are to be seized and 
confiscated, and not the other goeds; 
neither shall. the delinquent incur any 
pumshment, except he carry out 
from the dominions of Spam any gold or 
aver wronght or umwrenght.”’ And the 
twenty-third article, which fixes the nature 
of contraband goods, and: to what sense 
that term shall be restrained, expressly 
aays, “ that if it shall appear that such 
goods are en board an English ship, such 
geods only shall be taken out and confis- 
eated; but for this reason, the ship and 
' ether freed and allowed commodities which 
shall be found therein, shall in no ways be 
either seized or confiscated.” 

‘From the consideration, my Lords, of 
these articles, we see how repugnant the 
practice of the Spaniards, in searching and 
confiscating our ships, is to that treaty 
concluded betwixt Spain and us, in the 
20th year of king Charles 2, and from the 
game consideration it may be fairly in- 
ferred, that the subjects of Great Britain 
have a right to navigate in those and all 
ather seas, without being subject to any 
other search, than the visitation of two 
or threé persons put on board the pinnace 
or long-bost of the. Spanish ship, who 
have a right to know no more about the 
ship’s course or her cargo, than what they 
can gather from the papers exhibited by 
the captain of the English ship. Their 
seizing, therefore, or making prize of any 
ships belonging to his Majesty’s subjects, 


for having on board such of the said goods. 


@s are, in the sense of the said treaty, 
deemed contraband, is a violation of the 
good understanding that ought to subsist 
betwixt the two crowns. ‘Thus much, my 
Lords, I have said from a supposition, that 
‘the articles I have tast mentioned of this 
treaty, have a relatson to the navigation in 
America as well as to that in Europe; 
though this, my Lords, is a matter which I 
believe the Spaniards will make great dif- 
ficulties of admitting, as appears from the 
papers that have passed betwixt his Ma- 
jesty’s and the ish ministes's on that 
head, and which be upon our table. But 
there is one article jah effectually de- 
stroys any such preteaces af the Spanish 
cache ire The &th estiele, may pe rigs of 
the treaty I hare ow often mentioned, 
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grants te the subjects of England the eams 

ights, privileges, and immunities of enm- 
neerce and navigatéon, as were grated to 
the subjects of the United Provinces by 
the treaby of Munster, which was econ- 
cluded twenty years before the other 


treaty which 1 have mentioned. So that, 
ae 


ords, we have no more to doe, even 
by the confession of the Spaniards them- 
selves, but to have recourse to the article 
of the tresty of Munster, which regulates 
the commerce betwixt the subjects of the 
United Provinces, and those of Spain in 


America. By this article, my Lords, we — 


shall find that we have as full and ample 
right to the navigation of the American 
seas, as has yet been insisted on in any 
of.our memorials, or as has been practised 
by those ships, which the Spaniards have 
seized. upon and confiscated as lawful 
prizes, : aa. 

_ But, my Lords, as this treaty concluded 


betwixt Spain and England was found | 
liable to many altercations, it was thought — 


necessary, by the two crowns, three years 
after, to make a more particular treaty, 
which should be entirely confined to the 
navigation an America. This treaty, my 
Lords, has for its title, ** A Treaty: of 
Commerce and Navigation for accommo- 
dating differences, ‘and preventing depre- 
dations betwixt the subjects of Great 
Britain, and Spain in America; and 
though not repugnant to, is far more’ defi- 
nitive and explicit than the treaty. eon- 
cluded three years before, which I have so 
often mentioned to your. lordships. And, 
my Lords, though, by this latter treaty, 
we seem to have given up seme of the 
rights of commerce, which it would ap- 
pear we enjoyed when the former . treaty 
was'concluded; yet, still, those articles of 
the former treaty which related in general 
te our right of commerce and navigation 
upon those seas, must be understood to be 
fully in foree, except in the cases which 
are specified by the latter treaty, and 
which must be understood as relating to 
the navigation in America. The most 
material difference, my Lords, which 1s 
betwixt.this latter and the former treaty, is 
in the mutual exclusion which beth crewns 
have given to their respective subjects 
from trading to each ether’s ports, har- 
hours, and domimiess; which exclusion, 
my Lards, is contained im the Sta Artiale 
. sas tn pel in these words, “ ‘That 

e subjects of the two contracting powers, 
shall, respectively, forbear and abstain 


frem sailing to, aad Seaflicing an the: ports 


NN 
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castles,:or ‘warehouses,: or in: other places 


pos sessed by the other party.” This, my - 


Lords,is the-great and- material difference 
betwixt these two: treaties, and -seems to 
Have been concerted by the ministers of 
the two contracting powers, as the only 
means of putting an end to the number- 
jess differences betwixt their respective 


- subjects, from the nature of the prohibited 


goods, and the indefinite sense of. the 


former treaty. But, my Lerds, though 
by this article we are: debarred from sail- 


- dng and: trafficing in the Spanish settle- 


ments, and they to the English; yet.we 
are not debarred from the common rights 
‘of navigation and commerce upon these 
seas, we are not debarred from:sailing to 
the places not possessed by the Spaniards ; 
far less are we debarred from sailing be- 
twixt Great Britain and any of our colo- 


- nies in America, or from carrying on a free 


commerce there between one of our own 
settlements and another. Thisarticle, my 
Lords, can never be construed as giving 
to his Catholic Majesty, the sovereignty 
of these seas, exclusive of us and all other 
nations. This, my: Lords, is a sovereignty 
which our crown has never yet admitted 
of, as belonging to. the crown’ of. Spain, 
and I dare say never. will. - Yet, my 
Lords, without such a sovereignty, the 
Spaniards can never have the least pre- 
tence for their depredations. 
prove to your lordships that our crown 
neither granted such a sovereignty, nox 
the crown of Spain insisted upon any such, 
when: this treaty was made, I shall beg 
leave to read the 15th Article of that 
treaty. *¢ This treaty shall ne way dero- 
gate from ally pre-eminence, right, or 
signiory, which either the one or the other 
ef the contracting parties -have- in-‘the 
seas, straits, or fresh waters of America; 
and that. they shall have and retain the 
same in as-full and ample a manner as of 
fright ought to belong to them. But be it 
however understood, that. the freedom of 


- navigation. ought - not: to be interrupted, 


~ 


. when there is nothing committed contrary 


to the true sense and meaning of this trea- 
ty tid z ; oy . 


_+-By this Article, my Lords, we see the 
- tights of navigation upon these seas, so far 
«aa they were consistent with the stipula-. 


« tions of the treaty made three years before, 


: and so far as they were according to the 
Sense and: meaning of the treaty then 
Yeade 5 E-say, my Lords, we see these rights 
are ‘eonfirmed:-in as full and . explicit. a 
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But, to- 
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manner as werds could make them. But, 


my Lords, there is‘ still a stronger proof of 
our rights of navigation on these seas, and 
of the:injustice of the Spanish pretensions, 
contained in the 10th Article of this treaty, 
whith is-expressed in these words: “ Tt is 
is also agreed, that, in case the subjects and 
inhabitants belonging to either of the two 
allies, and their ships, whether they be 
men of war or merchant ships, and such 
as belong to private persons, should at any 
time be forced by storm, pursuit of pirates 
or enemies, or by any other accident 
whatsoéver, to retire aad. enter into any of 
the rivers, creeks, bays, havens, roads, or 
rts belonging to the other in America, 
in order to have protection and refuge, 
they shall be received and treated there 
with all manner of humanity and civility, 
and have all the protection and assistance 
of friends, and that they shall be allowed 
to refresh themselves, and be at liberty to 
buy provisions and other necessaries, whe- 
ther it be for the support of their persons, 
or for repairing their ships. and conve- 
niency of their voyage, and that they 
shall no manner of way be, retarded or 
hindered to go out of the said ports or 
roads, but they may do it whenever they 


have a mind to do it without any lett or 


molestation.” 7 : 

Therefore, if a master of an English 
ship shall, under any frivolous pretences, 
continue longer in ‘that harbour than the 
time prescribed by the Spanish governor 
for his departure, the said governor may 
make lawiul prize of that ship. This, my 
Lords, is an article that never could have 
been made, if it was the sense of either of 
the centracting powcrs, that the ships of 
either should be absolutely prohibited from 
navigating m these seas. By admitting of 


the possibility that an English vessel may 
| be obliged to put into a Spanish. port, we 


may with the greatest justice conclude, 


that there is nothing in that treaty which 


could extend to a prohibition of the Eng- 
lish ships sailing by, and even within sight 
of their settlements, forts, and harbours. 


So that, my Lords, the preemie in the 


8th Article can only relate to an actual 
commerce in their ports and harbours, but 
not to a prohibition of the English-ships 
sailing from one of our colonies to another, 


The only objection, therefore, my Lords, 
that the Spaniards can possibly raise, must - 
-be founded, not upon aright of naviga~ 
tion, but upon.a right of Poe. . They 


may indeed ‘pretend,: that our claim ta 


-some of our possessions ‘there ia” itt 
[3B] a 
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founded, and inconsistent with their rights; 
but, my Lords, in answer to that, we have 
& positive concession frem. Spain of all 
lands, countries, &c. which we possessed at 
the time of the conclusion of that treaty. 
. The words. of the 7th Article are. so.ex- 
press to this purpose, that I. cannot help 
reading them to your lordships. . Here we 
see it stipulated, ‘“ That the king of Great 
Britain, his heirs and successors, shall have, 
hold, keep, and always possess.in full right 
of sovereignty, signiory, possession, and 
propriety, all the lands, countries, islands, 
colonies, and other places,. be they. what 
they will, lying and situate in America, 
which the said king of Great Britain and 
_ his subjects now hold and possess; jnso- 
mueh tlt they neither can nor oug 

hereafter to be contested or called in ques- 
tioh,. upon any account, or under any pre- 
tence whatever.” -. i e fe 
*..-These words, my Lords, I think are 
sufficient to remove all objections raised by 
the Spaniards, as to our possessions in the 
province of Jucatan, and the right of cut- 
ting logwood in the bay of Campeachy, 


- anless they can prove that we were hot in. 


possession of any property in either of these 
two places when this treaty was concluded, 
which, my Lords, they never can do. I 
must: likewise, by the by, observe,. that 
these. words are sufficient to remove the 
scruples which some amongst ourselves 
have entertained, as to the confirmation of 
our right to the island of Jamaica. It is 
4rue, my Lords, that the Spaniards at that 
fime could not be brought to make a posi- 
‘tive and a direct acknowledgment of our 
bright to that island, and I think our mi- 
‘ nisters did wisely, in not insisting upon it: 
because this general concession in effect 
secures it as wellto the nation, as it could 


‘have been, had they even granted a direct 


and express acknowledgment of. our right 
‘of possession. Besides, my Lords, had we 
accepted of particular, instead of general, 
acknowledgments, every foot of land, not 
specified in the treaty; had become liable 
' :to be disputed. For, my Lords, had we 
Insisted. upon such a security for one of our 
- possessions, we should thereby have made 
atacit acknowledgment, that all the posses- 
sions we held by virtue of the same right re- 
eee the same particular security, or that 
e right itself was invalid. What I have 
‘said, my Lords, being in my opinion suffi-: 
cient to. justify the first resolution, which I. 
, shall take the liberty to lay before. your 
lordships, I shall now proceed to another 
Consideration, ©. 2 ta. 


4 
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to justify the excesses .at 
have, committed., ; And that, my Lords, js 
. [28 pretence, that their, finding, on. baaad an. 


> It a8 evident, my. Lords, from the situa- 
tion of our island, ‘and the. genius of our 
people, that the glory and strength of, our 
conta depend upon the security and. ex~- 
tent o 

fringement.of the laws relating to our cang- 
merce, is wounding us in a very tesder aad 
sensible part. . Therefore, if the Spaniards 
have committed insults. of that kind, I 


think we cannot do a thing more becoming | 


the honour and dignity of this House, than 
to came to a resolution on thig-head, and 


to lay it before our sovereign, who, from = 


the tender regard. his Majesty, has. always 
expressed for the rights of his subjects, we 
have no reason to doubt, will take care to 
procure.us ample satisfaction for past, and 
security from future injuries.. 1 hope. I 
have already proved.to your lordships, that 
the subjects of Great Britain have a right 
to navigate and trade betwixt any one of 
our own settlements and another. I have 
likewise endeavoured .to prove, that the 
Spaniards can have no real claim, from 
any treaty betwixt us and them, to justify 
such a.search.as is by them practised, I 
come now. to. shew your lordships, that the 
pretences upon which these searches were 
made, the cargoes of.our ships confispated, 
together with the ships themselyes, :and 
the British subjects imprisened:and barba- 
rously treated, being unjust.and gr ound. 
less, consequently eur rights to navigation 
and commerce have been upwarrantably 
infringed and.interrupted.. To de this to 
your lordships’ satisfaction, I need but have 
recourse to the papers that lie spon your 
lordships’ table; where we shall find that 
most of the ships were proceeding on their 


voyages in a direct line, either from .Bng- 


land to-some one.or other of our settle- 
ments in America,. from ong of these set- 
tlements to England, or from ene to an- 
other of these settlements; in all. whieh 


cases, my Lords, it was.unlawful for the 


Spaniards to give them any interruption, 
far less to make them prizes. -The ather 
ships which were.taken in what. the Spa- 
niards call their latitude, were forced-into 
it by some of the causes. specified. in the 
first article of the treaty concluded:ia the 
23d year of king Charles 2, and therefore, 
my. Lords, could. with as little appearance 


-of justice be confiscated... But there ia one 
circumstance, worthy. of the attention. ef. 


the legislature, .and which, if. admitted: to 
the Spaniards as a. ~aneh wpaacened go far 
| erveltaes the 
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our: navigation; and that an ip-. 


Fal] 
“English ‘ship: any Spanish silver, nay so 
much as one piece, gives them a right to 
confiscate the ship wherein it shall’ be 
‘found’ and ‘that they have the same right 
‘of confiscation, if any goods that ate the 


staple commodities of the Spanish settle- 


‘ments in America are found-on board any 
‘vessel. “But, my Lords, we ought: to be 
very cautious how we admit of this claim. 
We are‘to consider, that it is next to im- 
‘possible, that a ship trading betwixt two 
‘places, that have daily and ‘hourly inter- 
‘course with the Spanish settlements, . can 
‘avoid having on board séme. Spanish com- 
‘modity. There is no master of a vessel, 
be his caution ever so great with respect 
‘to Inmself, who can answer for his crew ; 
“and by these means there is no master of 
‘a ship trading to these parts, who may not 
“be ruined by the avarice, or perhaps igno- 
- “yance, of the meanest sailor he has onboard. 


“Besides, my Lords, the daily commerce car- 
ried on betwixt the Spanish settlements and | 


-oursin America, introduces not only Spanish 


‘commodities into our colonies, but even. 


‘Spanish gold and silver’; it very often hap- 


. pens too, that the governors of their settle- 


‘rnents send to our settlements Spanish specie 


“Im order to purchase provisions and other 
‘necessaries. And, my Lords, notwith-. 


Standing the prohibition contained in the 
-eighth article of the treaty last mentioned, 
‘our South Sea Company have the liberty 
-of' sending an annual ship, and of carrying 
“ona lawfal: commerce with their settle- 
"ments; which must occasion 4 very large 
Seireutation of their commodities and spe- 
“ete, both ‘in our own plantations and here 
‘rat liome; = : ae 

-- Hence it. is evident, my Lords, that it 
is impossible, or next to impossible,'for an 
_ English ship trading in these parts to keep 
80 free from Spanish commodities or 
specie as (should we admit this plea of the 
“Spaniards to be just) not to be liable to 


.corifiscation. But, says the Spanish court, . 


‘your ships are here taken in latitudes 

which'do not lie in a direct line, either 
“betwixt. Great: Britain and America, or 
‘betwixt any one of: your settlements in 
‘America and another. My Lords, ad- 
. mitting ‘that to be the case, we still justly 
‘contend, that, utless they can prove a 
-sipht tothese seas exclusive of us, they can 
‘never make just ue of such ships. — For 
as it: 18: Impossible to foresee the contin- 
“gengiey ‘that’ may’ oblige a ship to ‘de- 
ypait from her direct coutse, soit is unjust 
to‘ make her se pte + out of that course a 
Jawhs cause: of -gonfscation : “And it is 
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equally unjust in the Spaniards to alledge, 
that.they are the only judges:of the course 
which a ship in such cases is to hold,. and 
of the reasons that perhaps may oblige her 
to alter it. But, my Words, :it appears 
from the papers upon your table, that most, 
ifnot all our ships.that have been seized by 
the Spaniards, were actually seized in the 
direct courses, either betwixt Great Bri- 
tain and our:own plantations in America, 
or from some one of. our. own plantations 
te another. The treatment of the sailors 
on board our ships thus seized, was as bax- 
barous and inhuman, as the pretences for 
such seizures were unjust a | | groundless. 
The tedious forms of proceeding in the 
Spanish courts of wudicatires rendered 
their captivity long and dismal; their want 
of knowledge in the language, and their 
being deprived at once of all their papers, 
took from them the means of making a proper 
defence, and what completed their misery 
was, that they were to be tried by a judge 
who had an evident interest in determin- 
ing against them. And though at length. 
hey wae acquitted, they ia be still 
considerable losers by such an interryption 
of their commerce, and so great a loss of 
time. There is another thing, my Lords, 
we complain of, and is highly worthy your 
lordships’ consideration ; and that is, the 
pretensions of the Spaniards to seize our 
ships when any logwood is found in them. 
The cutting logwood in the Bay of Cam-- 
peachy, is a right which, as we contend, 
we possessed when the treaty made in the 
23d year of king Charles. 2, was conclud- 
ed, and consequently one of the rights 
secured to us in the seventh article in that 
treaty, which I have already read to your 
lordships. Accordingly, my Lords, twenty 
years ago, when the case of our merchants 
trading to. America was laid before his 
late Majesty, his Majesty was pleased to 
remit this particular case, and many other 
points, to the consideration of the lords 
of trade and plantations ; who after the 
fullest information they could get, gave it 
as their opinion in their report, ‘‘ That 
the said American treaty (meaning that 
concluded in the 23d of king Charles 2,) 
did establish a right in the crown of Great 
Britain, to the Laguna de Terminos in 
the province of Jucatan, those placea at 
that time of the treaty, and for some years 
before, being actually in the possession. of 
the British subjects.’? Theboardoftrade, . 
my Lords, seems to have had the fuller 
authority. for what they have reported, 
from the first article of the. treaty . of 
3 


- 
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rials of our resident at hig court, .particux .. 
larly the ship James, should be , restored. - 
But these iden tare either been entirely’. | 
eluded, by the Spanish Governors m 
America, or obeyed in such a manner,,as.. |: 
that a restitution. made tothe sufferers has. - 
scarce indemnified them, either,.for she.< 
expences they have been at in their soli- , 
citations, or for their loss of time, or for - 
the interruption of their business, .But.as 
it would be unjust to impute this delay.to . , 
the want of inclination in the king of — | 
Spain to give us satisfaction, our sovereign, 
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commerce concluded at Utrecht; where, 
after. confirming this’ right, we read 
thése remarkable words: ‘* Without pre- 
judice to any liberty or power Which the 
subjects of Great Britain enjoyed, either 
through right, sufferance, or indulgence.” 
So that, my Lords, without entering into: 
@ discussion upon what our right of 
cutting logwood in this bay of Campeachy 
was fotiinded ; if it can be proved, as at. 
the time when this’ report was made, it 
might easily have been done, even by eye 
witnesses, that we were suffered or in- 


eo oe 


dulged in cutting logwood there, we have 


thereby acquired a right to the continu- 
ation of that indulgence or sufferance. 
My Lords, this part of the difference be- 
twixt Spain and us, does not turn so 
much upon’ the right of navigation, as 
upon the ign of possession; but it is a 
very valiiable possession ; for as logwood 
is an indispensable material in many of the 
common uses of life, it is in thé power of 
any nation who has the sole privilege of 


cutting it, to make their neig bours pay 


for it what pricé they please, and conse- 


quently to impose’ a tax upon all nations: 


_ who deal in that commodity. Hence, my 
Lords, we may justly conclude, that the 
Spaniards confiscating ships for their 
having logwood on board, is a violation 
both ‘of our rights of possession, and of our 
tights of navigation. I shall, my Lords, 
how proceed to mtroduce the 3d resolution 
which I shall lay before your lordships, 
and which relates to the methods hitherto 
used by our government for procuring sa- 
fisfaction for the depredations made upon 
our merchants, and for: preventing the 
like for. the future, which applications 


from a regard to the interest of our own 
merchants, has not thought proper as yet — 


to take any measures to interrupt the good 


understanding betwixt the two crowns. 
‘Therefore, my Lords, [humbly think we 
cannot givea greater instance of our duty | - 
to his Majesty, as well as of our concern 


for his injured subjects, than’ to give him 
the strongest and most sincere assurances 
of a zealous and cheerful concurrence in all 
such measures as shall become necessary 
for the. support of his Majesty’s: hononr, 
the preservation .of our nayigation and 
commerce, and the common good of this 


kingdom; And therefore J humbly move. 
that we may come to the following resolu - . 


tions ; 


undoubted right to navigate in the Ame, 


rican seas, to and from any. part of his. 
Majesty’s dominions. and for carrying.on ~ 
such trade and commerce as they are'just- . 
ly entitled to in America; and likewise to - 


carry all sorts of goods and merchandizes, 


or effects, from one’ part of his Majesty's ; 
3 an . 


dominions to any other part thereof. 


1. “ Resolved, That the subjects of the . 
crown of Great. Britain have a.clear.and 


have hitherto proved ineffectual. - 
_ My Lords, there is no doubt but that 
the trade we enjoy with Spain and Portu- 
gal (which last trade, in case of a rupture 
with Spain, must be greatly interrupted) 
is very beneficial fo Great Britain. For 
which reason. his Majesty has omitted no- 
thing that lay within his royal endeavours 

O procure satisfaction to his injured sub- 
ects for.their losses, so far as they came to 

is knowledge; and to prevent the like for 
the future : and this by the most proper 
Measures. The British resident at. that 

ourt, as appears from extracts of his me- 

norials, which lie before your lordships, 
has made the strongest dnd warmest in- 
stances for obtaining the desired end, but 
has not been yet. able to prevail. The 
king of Spain indeed gave. orders, that 
Some of thé ships teclaimed in the memo-. 


ary. 
ra a 


that no goods being so carried.are, by any — , 
treaty subsisting between the crowns of... 
Great Britam and Spain, tobe deemed pr. 
taken as contraband or prohibited. goods... - 
_. 2, “ That it appears to this-House, that, 
as well before as since. the execution of the. 
treaty of Seville on the part of Great Brie. . 
tain, divers ships and vessels, with theit . 
cargoes belonging to British subjects, have. 
been violently seized and confiscated. by. | 
the Spanjards, upon pretences altogether, .. . 
unjust and groundless; .and that many. of .:; . 
the sailors on board these ships.have been . 
injyriously, and barbaroysly .imprigoned 
and ill-treated ; and that therehy:the liber... - 
ty of tavigation and commerce, belonging. 
to his Majesty’s subjects. by the law ofina-. 
tions, and by virtue of, the treafies, subsist=.-_ «. 
ing between the crowns. of Great Bataui: - 
and Spain, ‘hath been jnwarsangably; in- - 


135) | 


fringed ‘and interrupted, to the great loss | 


and-damage of our merchants, and in di- 

’ reet violation of the said treaties. _ | 
$. “ That it appears to this House, that 

frequent applications have-been made, on 


the. part’ of his Majesty, to the court of, 
Spain, in a manner the most agreeable to | 
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pleased. to. read, and, we shall fmd. thet. 
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there can'‘be.no such thing as contraband 
goods betwixt us and the Spaniards; be- 
cause there can be.ne such thing as eom- 
merce carricd: on betwixt our subjeets and 
theirs, and consequently there cannet be 
the least shadow of.a pretence to a search 


the treaties, and. to the peace and friend- ; on that account ; and. when that pretence 


ship subsisting. betwixt the two crowns, for. 


redressing the notorious. abuses and griev- 
ances before-mentioned, and preventing 


the like for the future, and for obtaining 


adequate satisfaction to his injured sub- 
jects; which, in the event, have proved 
entirely fruitless and of no effect.” 


The Lord Carteret rose and said: 


.. My Lords; The noble lord has been 
pleaged to give the House a very accurate, 
and. I believe a very just, detail of the 
treaties upon which our right to a free na- 
vigation in the American sea is founded. 
His lordship has shewed us how far these 
rights have been encroached: on, and what 
metheds have been used by his Majesty 
for -procuring redress; but, my Lords, I 
must beg leave to observe, that our know- 
Ing these rights is to no purpose, unless 
. we fall upon a speedy and an eifectual way 
to secure them; and I humbly conceive, 
our agreeing to the resolutions presented 
to the House by the noble lord can never 


answer that end. There is one point in. 


dispute, my Lords, betwixt us and the 
Spaniards, which, if adjusted, must either 
Teave us in the quiet and uninterrupted 
exercise of navigation and commerce, or 
must leave to Spain an absolute and un- 
controulable sovereignty of these: seas. 
‘The Spanish court says, ‘‘ We have a 
right to search your ships;” but “ No 
search”’ are the words that echo from shore 
to shore of this island. This, my Lords, 
is what we ought to insist upon; for with- 
out this concession, all other concessions 
from the Spanish court are to no pur- 
pose. | 7 

The treaty commonly called the Ame- 
tican Treaty, which was concluded in the 
22nd year of king Charles 2, was a treaty 
separate from the treaty concluded three 
years before; nor is there one word of it 
that ‘has a retrospect to that treaty; and, 
my. Lords,'the confounding these two 
treaties together is the reason why the 
Spanish. ministers and ours seem to be 
equally in the dark, with regard to the 
affair ‘in question. 
nead tély- look into the eighth Article of 
that treaty which the noble lord has been 


But, my Lords, we. 


is cut off, all the subject of difference be- 
twixt us and that nation is done away ; for 
it is impossible for us to have-any other 
difference. My Lords, this is a point so 
plain, that it is to me amazing that our mie 
nisters at the Spanish Court should. om 
it.in their memorials, that the. Spaniai 

themselves should overlook it, and-that our 


merchants in the many al ee paper 
> 


have made, to the King, to the. council, - 
and to Parliament, have. never ence mene - 

tioned it. By the first of the two. treaties 
made in the 20th and 23rd of the reign af: 
Charles 2, the regulations. of commerce 
betwixt us and Spain, being principally 
intended to settle the trade betwixt Old 
Spain and England, the Spaniards no daubt 
have a right to search any ship which they 
find upon their coasts, and which they . 
suspect of carrying prohibited goods, bey 
cause every nation hasan undoubted right 
to lay what prohibitions they please upon - 
the commodities produced by their own 
country, and likewise on the commodities 
imported. to. their own country, unless by 
some particular stipulations with other 
nations they are bound up from making 
such prohibition. They are likewise at 
liberty to prohibit such and such goods 
from being imported or exported on sueh 
and such bottoms. But, my Lords, these 
prohibitions of particular commodities al- 
ways pre-suppose that it is lawful for this, 
or any other nation, to trade with that 
nation in other commodities. For this 
reason, my Lords, every nation has an une 
doubted right to. prevent every infringe. 
ment in this regulation of her commerce, _ 
and consequently to search all suspected 
ships whom she shall find on her coasts. 
But, my Lords, when two nations are at 
peace together, and amicably agree that 
they shall haye no trade, no intercourse, 
na commerce with one another, to sup» 
pose that either of these nations hath a 
right to search the ships of the other, is 
to suppose what is inconsistent with com- 
mon sense. For, from whence have you 
this right ? From any particular stipula- 
tion betwixt you and us? No: No such 
thing can be pretended. Does it arise 
from a suspicion that we break in upon the 
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Maws of commerct regulated among your- 
selves? No, that would be absurd ; be- 
éause we. have no access to your country, 
arid therefore can never either import or 


exportany commodity that is prohibited by | 


your laws. Again, does this right to search 
our ships obtain from custom or sufferance? 
hat we deny ; nor can you prove that you 
ever enjoyed any such privilege till you 
usurped it of late ; and since you did usurp 
‘It, we have continually complained. At 
Teast, my Lords, the trading part of our 
nation has complained of it as an inno- 
vation and an encroachment upon the 
‘freedom of navigation and commerce: and, 
my Lords, if this is a point hitherto tihde- 
‘termined by any public act betwixt the 
Spaniards and us, this is the proper time 
for settling it; and I date say, the thing is 
so plain and so reasonable in itself, if our 
‘thinister‘at the Spanish Court shall repre- 
sent it in the light in which I have already 
tiéwed it, the king of Spain will be of 
Opinion that we have fallen upon the only 
énd the true method of preserving a good 


. understanding betwixt the two Crowns. | 


For, give me leave to say it, our insisting 
that no search, upon any pretence what- 
soever, be made, can never do any preju- 
dice to the interests of the Spanish Court, 
it can never break in upon the regulations 
of their commerce, it can never violate 
any treaty subsisting between them and 
us, because we still allow the Sth Article, 
which is of the greatest importance, to be 
in full force ; and our coming to a Reso- 
tution on this head is only saying, in other 
words: “* We do not pretend to disturb 


you (the Spaniards) in putting these re-_ 


gulations in force, which you have a right 
to make with every nation with whom you 
trade: therefore we are willing you should 
énjoy all the advantages of the treaty made 
in the 19th year of king Charles 2, we 
are willing you shall enjoy the advantages 
of the treaty concluded three years after ; 
‘we are willing you should enjoy a com- 
merce with your own settlements in Ame- 
rica, exclusive of us and all other nations. 
But because we are willing you should 
énjoy all these advantages, we must take 
care that they are not used to our detri- 
ment ; we must take care that the trading 
part of our subjects be secured in the pri- 
vileges to which they are entitled by trea- 
ties; and we must take care not to suffer 
80 material a point to remain longer unde- 
termined, especially as you seem to claim, 
as a right, what is founded neither upon 
common reason, “the laws’ of nations, nor 


~ oo Ste 
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your ships, and satisfying 


the particular treaties subsisting between 
the two Crowns.” But, says the Court 
of Spain, (for, my Lords, I would not 
leave ‘one shadow of ‘an objection which 
they could raise, unanswered,)'<¢ How 
shall we prevent your carrying on a clati- 
destine trade with our settlements? Or 
how can we discover when such a trade 
is carried on or not, but by searching 

ourselves if* ny 
of our commodities are on board ?” 


© Yes,’? answer we, * You may}; ‘seize 
them in your harbours, seize them in your 


ports; seize them in your towns and coun- 


tries where they trade; if you seize them 


there, the grounds of your confiscation are 
good: for their very being there, unless 
for the reasons mentroned in the 10th Ar- 
ticle, though they did not trade to the 


value of one shilling, makes their ships-and | 


cargoes your lawful prize. Our Crown 
never pretended*to protect smugglers, 
and ots sh Se the 8th Article of this 
treaty, it in effect impowers you to do 
ee justice upon all who violate it 

ut we never can pretend to accotnt for 
what our private subjects may do to your 
prejudice ; it is your affair to look to that; 
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—" 


only take care of it at a proper time, in a — 
proper way, and ina proper place; and do — 


not make the innocent suffer fot the guilty 
do not, because, perhaps, you yourselves 
have suffered by the practice of a few 
smugglers of our nation, make the’ fait 
trader liable for these practices, nor usurp 
a sovereignty of these seas exclusive of 
us.” Thus, my Lords, we answer all thé 
objections which the Spaniards can make 


-*% 


on this head, and yet grant them all they - 


can have the least shadow ‘to claim, either 
by the law of nations or particular treaties. 
Let us therefore, my Lords, make such & 
resolution, let the Spaniards see that we 
intend to do both them and ourselves jus- 
tice ; and in that case, my Lords, I dare 


,- 


answer for it, we shall have no occasion | 


for entering into a war: we shall have no 
occasion for prolonging or multiplying 


~ 


treaties ; we shall have no occasion to put | 


the nation to the expence of sending over 
commissioners for regulating our affairs of 
commerce ; but if we do not come to such 
a resolution, we may, indeed, puzzle out 
awar; yet when that war is over, and 
when we have run two or three milltont 
more into debt, unless we make this the 
main point, we shall find ourselves as fat 
from our purpose as'ever,) 
-- My Lords, the American‘treaty ‘is -% 
treaty ‘which we-did'not ‘grant tothe 


— 


a 


ta 
1 
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- Spaniards, but:-after many: solicitations, 


and for very valuable consideratians ; it 
was granted, my. Lords, in discharge of 
two:.millions. of just debt, at that time 
due.by the:crown of England to. that of 
Spain; , and I could heartily wish that we 
could defray two millions of our national 
debt.at present by eranning such another 
treaty. It wag looked upon at that time, 
my Lords, by the Spaniards, as the only 
means of securing to themselves the valua- 
ble. advantages they reap from their pos- 
sessions in. America. They wee there- 
fore very well pleased, and, I believe very 


thankful for the concessions we had made ; | 


nor do we find one instance, my. Lords, 
during the reigns of king Charles 2, king 
James 2, king William 3, or queen Anne, 
of any one ship being seized on these seas 
on pretence of having prohibited goods on 
board in time of peace. So that, my Lords, 
this claim of the Spaniards is of a very 
late date, and very probably trumped up 
to serve the interests of the owners of the 
guarda costas, who may have imposed 


_ on the court of Spain by misrepresenta- 
_ tions of facts. For, give me leave to ob- 
serve, my Lords, that these guarda costas 


do not belong immediately to the crown 
of Spain... No; sometimes they are fitted 
out by the merchants of Spain, sometimes 
by the Spanish inhabitants of America, 
and sometimes by the. governors of their 
settlements there. . Such a variety of in- 
terests.combining to support them, it is 


no wonder, my Lords, if they have a 


strong interest at the Spanish court, whose 


_ ministers may be misled either by, interest 


or ignorance to protect them. But if we 


_ should put it fairly to them: ‘ Are you 
_ resolved..to search every ship you meet 


, resolution} ‘If you can claim no. just | 


with in these seas? Are you resolved to 
confiscate every ship which shall have on 
board any of your specie or commodities ?”? 
If they shall answer, No; the matter is so 
far adjusted betwixt us. But then, my 
Lords, it:may be proper to add (and it is, 
to be syre, a natural consequence of this 


right, if.it is founded neither ee trea- 
ties, nor allowed by practice, and if it was 
not the intention of the contracting powers 


when .this treaty was made, that such a 


rigat should be inferred from any of its 
articles; by what.authority, pray, have 
you exetcised it so long?. How are our 


- subjects. to be indemnified for the many 


depredations and violences they have 
uffered ?.Or how is the law of nations to 
be satisfied for these proceedings? If they 
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were not authorized by your court, it must 
give the. offender- up to justice, and. our 
merchants must be indemnified out of the 
effects of the delinquents. _ But if you can- 
not deny that they were protected by. your 
court, it becomes a national concern, and. 
your crown roust indemnify us, let it seek. 
its relief elsewhere.” This, my Lords, :is 
the’ common way of reasoning amongst. — 
men in matters of private property; I 
think it has always been a just way of rea._ 
soning, and I hope that it never will be 
neglected by princes in matters of public 
concern. | ie se eee 

If the Spaniards, my Lords, should.ins 
sist upon a right of searching all ships .in 


_ general ; if, contrary to our expectations, 


they should pay no regard to the law of 
nations or their own faith, yet still we shall 
gain this advantage, that we shall make it, 
the common cause of all the nations in 
Europe who are possessed of ane foot of 


ground in America. When France sees 


them make such a wild and unwarrantable 
claim, she will think it time for her to 
strike in; she will think that what is the 
case of Britain to-day, may be that. of 
France to-morrow. The French, my 
Lords, as a people who subsist by trade, 
and who have reason to be jealous of every 
innovation that is introduced in it,. will 
consider our cause as their. own, ,. and 
will look upon the success of this affair ag 
what may one day determine the fate of 
their own commerce, both to their western 
and eastern settlements. For, my Lords, 
give me leave to observe, that this is a 
point that does not affect this particular 
branch of trade only, but it affeets all the 
trade which is carried on betwixt any na- 
tion in Europe and their foreign settle- 
ments. For instance, my Lords, if we are 
more powerful in the East Indjes than the 
Dutch, or the French, or any. other Eu- 
ropean people who have settlements there, | 
have we not as good a reason to insist-upon 
a search of their ships, lest they should 
carry on a prohibited trade with our facs.. 

tories there? Have we not as good.a right 
to make ourselves judges what courses 
their ships shall hold on these seas? Have 
we not as good a right to confiscate their 
ships and cargoes, as the Spaniards have 
to treat us in the same manner.in. Amer 
rica? My Lords, I should be glad to heas 
any argument that could be advanced 
against such a practice in one part of the 
world, that does not hold equally good in 
anotherpart. But, my Lords, let us suppose 


that no such claim ig made by any. other - 


. 
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nation, in any other place in the world, 


but by the ‘Spaniards in. America, what: 


-maust the ¢ . of this demand of 
theirs:be, with regard.to:the trade carried 
on there by other nations of Europe? We: 
all know that the consumption of every peo- 
ple must be supphied, either by the product 
and. manufactures of their own country, 
or by. the. commodities which they pur- 
chase from their-neighbours. But, my 
Lords, when any of their neighbours are 


possessed. of a commoadity,. which they- 


think they could not be possessed of other- 
wise than by an illicit trade with their 
settlements, 1s that a just reason for search- 
iag, and arbitrarily confiscating that 
newg'-bour’s-ship ? My Lords, this would 
set all. the nations of Europe by the ears 
with one another. .For no doubt the 
Dutch, the. French, the Spaniards them- 
selves living in America, are obliged to 
. trade with one another there to supply 
themselves with the common necessaries 
oflifa; and it is a certain fact, that there 
is nothing more ordinary than for the 


Spanish governors in America to permits - 


to protect, and to pay British ships for 
importing into their settlements. those 
commodities that enter into-the common 
mecessaries of life, without which their 
inhabitants must starve. For such is 
the genius of ‘the Spaniards in America, 
so much are they over-run with luxury, 
ease and pride, supported by a great af- 
fluence of ‘money, that.they cannot apply 
themselves to the ordinary: arts of life, as 
other people do, and for that reason they 
must. purchase. conveniencies and neces- 
saries with money, or they must want 
them. So that, my Lords, in effect, this 
prohibition of trade, if strictly and literally 
enforced, must either prove the ruin of 
the inhabitants in these settlements, or 
produce a general revolt against the 
ptince, who can be the enly gainer by it; 
as it tends to prevent the exportation of 
specie into Europe any other way than by 
his register-ships, and consequently se- 
cures to him an indulto of 11 or 12 per 
cent. for all the specie thus imported. 
Were this claim of a right to search in the 
open seas, as asserted by Spain, allowed 
by other nations to be just, I should be 
glad to know. by what means the Dutch 
could: amport one grain .of. sugar from 
America to Holland. A ship sails from 
their island of St. Eustache; a French 

uarda costa attacks.and boards. her; 
yom whence did you sail? From St. Eus- 
tache.. Whitherare:you bound? To Hol- 


land. With what are you leaded ? 


.of:its shores. ‘| 
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But, says the Frenchman, * St. Ewstache 
does not produce.one:-hogshead of ‘sugar 
fer its ewn use; far less is it able to spy int 


‘any: you mast therefore: have. had it 
.Martinico, one. of oar islands. You are 


therefore concerned in an illicit trade, dnd 
as such we seize arid confiscate your ship.”” 
This way of reasoning, my Lords, is just 
as good in the mouth of a Frenchman to 
a Dutchman, as in that of a Spaniard to 
an Englishman. - Does not every man, 
who has the least concern in- commerce, 
know what vast quantities of Spanish gold 
and silver there are in England? and ifa 


master. of a vessel, or a passenger, or a 


merchant, or a sailor, should by chance 
carry from England. one single piece of 
that specie, if we allow this claim of the 
Spaniards to be good, he himself, his crew, 
his ship and his cargo, may be lawfully 
seized, the one to be confiscated, and the 
other mprisoned, though not one person 
on board had ever set his foot on Ameri- 
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Se ee, 


can ground, or had ever been within sight 


_ The same thing, my Lords, may be said — 


with regard to ships trading from one of 


our own colonies to another. A ship sails — 


from England to New York, she disposes — 


of her cargo there in a fair way of trade, 
and receives payment for a great part of it 
in Spanish money: from New York she 
coasts’ along southward to Pensilvamia, 


Virginia and Carolina, all the way only 


touching at our own settlements: why, 


my Lords, it is possible, before she comes 


the length of Jamaica, that most, nay all 
her cargo, may be made up of Spanish 
money or commodities, and yet she alt this 
time if a fair and lawful trade; and to 


make such a- ship confiscable, I humbly 


conceive would be the ruin of our naviga- 
tion and commerce in these seas. 

_ There is, my Lords, a very remarkable, 
and I think a very shuffling expression in 
the memorial delivered by the Spanish mi- 
nister to our envoy at that court: ‘* The. 
British ships,” says he, ‘‘ are subject to 
confiscation, if it appears that they have 
designedly changed their course to make 
any of the Spanish coasts.” My Lords, 
this expression betrays a downright igno- 


rance of commerce and maritime affairs, — 


and is a proof of: what I have advanced be- 
fore, that the Spanish ministers are grossly 
imposed upon themselves, ‘or it proves, 


™ 


- 


wes 


“~~ 


that they want to impose upon us. For 


almost.in the same-sentence, this vety mi- 


| nigter allows. that-we have a right to: sail 


Tout. being: obliged to make the 
coasts, and to come within sight 


75 
frem any one of our own settlements to 


xanother: now every commion tar. can tell 
,that it is.impossible for us to do that, with- 


eae 
thetr 


landybe the caution of the master of the 


 ship.never so great. In sailing from New 


' England, don’t we take the windward pas- 
- gage? thereby we have the Spanish island 


of Cuba in sight on the one side, and .the 


. .French part of the island of Hispaniola on 


the other. - In sailing from Barbadoes to 


Jamaica, if we sail in a- direct line, we are 


obliged to make the.coasts of the Spanish 
.part of the same island ; and in sailing from 

amajica to any of our northern colonies in 
America, we shall be obliged to sail either 
upon their coasts, or in what they ¢all their 
latitude, for a great part of the voyage. 


_ Besides, my Lords, those who are ac- 


quainted in those affairs tell us, that the 


mavigation on these seas is so uncertain, 
that ‘it is impossible for the most expert 
sailor that ever was, to be sure of his course 


_ without making land: because, before 


ba see land, they do not know what tides 
.and what winds they are to meet with. ‘In 


 -certain latitudes, my Lords, the tides are 
. 80 strong that, notwithstanding all the 


, ship’s crew can do, their ship 
its violence within sight o 


~ ghores. 


ip is borne by 
land of the 
‘Spanish coasts; nay, close to their very 
How barbarous therefore, my 


' Lords, would it be in the Spaniards to seize 


and confiscate a ship in such circumstances! 


' and how weak would it be in us to allow 


them any such right! yet, my Lords, un- 


‘less we obtain the concession from them 


of ‘na search, be the grounds and pre- 


tensions what they will,’’? we, in effect, 


give them sucha right: because if we ad- 


miit of one exception, of one restriction on 


. their parts, there is not a ship of ours that 


‘trades lawfully on these seas, but what | 


‘must necessarily fall within such excep- 


- tioris, and under such restrictions, as will 


make her a lawful prize. 


Besides, my 


' Lords, an absolute concession of this point 
“’ from the Spaniards takes away chicane, it 
‘takes away all altercations, it takes away 
> all grounds of dispute betwixt us and them, 
‘ about latitude, possessions, prohibited goods, 
gndallthat. Thereby, my Lords, we do jus- 
‘tice to them, we do justice to ourselves, we 


ae 


Teave them m full possession of all the advan- 


’ tagesto which they are entitled by treaty; 


ments, so far’as it is consistent with the 


owe 


aS fvon iX; j vat 


“we leave them in possession of. the exclu- 
‘sive right of trading to their own settle- 


treaty for Negroes 


; we do not deny their 
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not the business now before us. 


‘the pretences of 
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right to seize. our ships whenever found 
trading in their ports.and harbours; and 
this, my Lords, is all that we can pru- 
deatly grant, or they justly demand. 

My Lords, I have waved touching on 
the right we have to cut logwood in the 
bay of Campeachy, aad other claims we 


have on the continent of America; because 


our asserting these claims to be just, and 
entering into a discussion.of our rights, is 
I shall 
only observe, that if these rights are well 
founded (as I believe no Englishman nor 
Spaniard either, will deny they are} the 
reasons I have already advanced against 

3 ioe will hold mueh 
stronger with regard to ships sailing from 
any one of our colonies to these places, 
than with regard to ships sailing from any 
one of our own colonies to another: be- 
cause these places lie in the very heart of 
the Spanish settlements, and in the very 
bosom of the bay of Mexico; and unless 
we come to the resolution I have insisted 
on, it would be much better for us to. give 
them up, than to keep them. — 

I shall trouble your lordships no farther ; 
only, I shall observe, that what I propose 
is the most likely way to prevent the en- ° 
croachments of the Spaniards, not only 
upon us, but upon other nations of Eu- 
rope. There is not a Dutch skipper who 
will not tell us, that ‘ No search’ is the 
only remedy to be gare in this-case ; ' 
‘ No search,’ my Lords, is a cry that runs 
from the sailor to‘the merchant, from the 
merchant to the Parliament, and from Par- 
liament, my Lords, it ought to reach the 
throne. erefore, my Lords, I humbly 
move that the following words may be 
added to the noble lord’s first resolution : 
«¢ And that the searching of such ships on 
the open seas, under pretence of their 
carrying contraband or prohibited goods, 
is a violation and infraction of the law of 


nations, and of the treaties subsisting be- 


twixt the two crowns.” | 

The Lord Chancellor sitting at some 
distance from the lord Carteret, thought 
the latter had moved that the words of the 
Amendment should be inserted, instead of 
the latter part of the Resolution propesed 
by the earl of Cholmondley, viz. ‘and 
that no goods so carried are, by any trea- 


_ty subsisting between the crowns of Great 


ritain, and: Spain, to be deemed or 
taken as contraband or prohibited goods.” 
Upon which he arose and said, he thought 
that if they substituted the latter words 
place of the former, they should make a 

Ys recede pevtvmaraae 
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very bad exchange ; because it would look 
as if they designed to’ impose arbitrary 
terms upon the Spaniards without assign- 
ing any reason: * that their resolving that 
no goods carried to and from any part of 
his Majesty’s dominions,” sufficiently im- 
plied, that the Spaniards had no right to 
-search our ships, and therefore was a much 
more proper resolution for them to come 
to, than if they should admit of the noble 
lord’s Amendment, which would seem to 
imply, that, though they did carry on an 
illicit trade, yet a search was unlawful. 

The Lord Carteret: | 

My Lords; It was never my intention 
that any part of the: Resolution jaid before 
this House, by the noble lord who spoke 


first, should be omitted.;. but I am of opi; 


-nion, that the addition I propose is a ne- 
‘cessary Amendment to that Resolution, 
‘end that it is becoming the dignity and 
authority of this House to declare, in the 
most express terms, not ‘only the rights 
which: we ourselves have, but likewise 
_ what rights the Spaniards have usurped ; 
-and to shew them, that, however they have 
either designedly or ignorantly mistaken 
the sense of the treaties subsisting betwixt 
us, yet we are resolved to.assert our just 
claims, and not.to leave them the least 
shadow or pretence to a search for the 
future. | 


The Lord Chancellor said: 


My Lords; I am as sensible of the 
many insults and injuries we have received 
from the Spaniards, and should be as will- 
ing to come into those measures that may 
be proper to bring them to a sense of the 
wrongs they have done _ us, as any lord in 
this House. . But, my Lords, I think if we 
come to a resolution on that head, it ought 
to be a resolution rather in general-than 
in particular terms ; it ought to be a reso- 
lution that we can have no reason after- 
wards to depart from, and it ought tobe a 
resolution our adherence to which can ne- 
ver afterwards embroil us‘with any of our 
neighbours. The Amendment which the 
‘noble lord has offered, though I extremely 
approve of his lordship’s zeal, may, I am 
afraid, be attended with some of these in- 
conveniencies ; because I humbly conceive 
that there. are certain cases wherein any 
nation, though at peace with another, may, 
by the law of nations, enter and search the 
shins of the other; nor can the nation to 
which the ship so searched. belongs, deem 
such a search a violation either ot the law 


nation. 


‘Spain, as precluding 
.a search, to which they are entitled by the 
law of nations, and may produce a mis- 
‘understanding betwixt us, which we would 


- My Lords; I should be sorry 
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of nations, or. of particular treaties in 
force. think, my Lords, it néver was 
disputed, but that, by the law of\nations, 
the ships of one people at peace with ano- 


ther might be searched, in case that, other 


people was carrying arms or provisions of 
war to a nation then at war with that other 
Now, my Lords, I am afraid that 
our declaring the searching of all ships 
belonging to Great Britam, to be an in» 


fraction and violation of the treaty subsist- 


ing betwixt the Spaniards and us, will be 
very justly looked upon by the court of 
m ofthe rights of 


all heartily wish to avoid, and could not 


.be attended with very honourable circum- 
‘stances on our part: however, my Lords, 


I am very far from proposing any thing that. 
could in the least damp that becoming ar- 
dour, which the nation in general has shew> 


ed upon this occasion, to assert her rights, 


and to revenge ‘her injuries. Nay, I 
should rather chuse to err. on. the other 
side; and if your lordships shall think that 
the resolution as amended by the noble 
lord who spoke last, is most proper to at- 
tain the desired ends of satisfaction for 
past, and security from future injuries, f 
am sure, I-shall be far from objecting to 
the noble lord’s Amendment; all that I 
suggest is, that if there are two methods in 
which we can form our resolation, both 
effectual, and equally answering the. great 
purpose of our meeting, we ought to. 
chuse that method which is subject to 
fewest inconveniencies and objections. - 


’ The Lord Carteret said: 


if the 
Amendment I have proposed should -be 
attended with the inconveniencies and con-. 
sequences which the noble lord who spoke 
last seems to apprehend, and I am obliged 
to the noble lord, for. giving me this op- 
portunity to shew the House, that if the’ 
inconvenience his lordship has suggested is 
the only one with which the proposed 
Amendment can be attended, it is not 
liable to any objection. The noble lord & 
apprehensive that the resolution, as amend- 
ed, scems to take away from the Spaniards 
some of those rights to which they are en 
titled bythe law of nations. And let me 
add, my Lords, that if his lordship’s appré- 
hensions are just, it takes from.them the 
privileges to which they are entitled by 
particular treaties.. But, my Lotds, if the 


t 


\ 
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{ 


\ 
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noble lerd had been pleased to consider the 
nt a little more at- 
tentively, he must have found that the. in- 
fraction and. violation were to be commit- 
ted by. searching such ships; Whit ships? 
Why, my Lords, the ships that are navi- 
gating in the American seas, and carrying 
‘‘on a commerce to and from any past of his 
.Majesty’s.dominions, Now, my .Lords, 
such ships can never have any contraband 
goods on board, unless we are at war with 
. the Spaniards; and in that case, my Lords, 
they. will seize them, whatever be their 
cargo. Contraband goods, my Lords, are 
only to be understood of provisions of war 
and arms, that are carried from one nation 
to another, who is at war with the nation 
that intercepts the ship having such goods 
on board. Therefore, my Lords, the reso- 
lution can never affect such a case, because 
the words of the Amendment only extend 
to those ships, which are trading to or from 
his Majesty’s dominions. But, my Lords, 
there is not an expression in the whole re- 
solution, as it stands amended, which can 
imply, that, in case one of our ships should 
be sailing to or from any. part of the do- 
minions of France, to or from apy part of 
the Dutch dominions, to or from any part 
ef the Danish dominions, the Spaniards 
have no right to search such a ship when 
she comes in their way, while any of these 
nations are at war with Spain. No, m 
lords, our agreeing tothe proposed Amend- 
ment can never affect any ef these cases, 
and therefore preserves to the Spaniards 
all the rights to which they are entitled by 
the law of nations, and the treaties.subsist- 
ing betwixt thetwo crowns.  —s_ 
. The question going to be put, If the 


whole first resolution, as it stood amended, ; 


should be agreed to, | 
' The Earl of Cholmondeley spoke to the 
following effect : | -_ 


My Lords; As.the noble lord seems to - 


think, that the Amendment he has. pro- 


‘ posed will be a very. great improvement 
upon the first resolution, which I had the | 


honour to lay before the House; and as I 
am of opinien that it can do it ne harm, I 
am, in the main, very. willing to concur 
with the resolution as amended by. the 


noble Jord. But, I hope I may be par- 


doned,. if I object against one expression 
in the Amendment; the expression, m 
Lords, is, that the searching our ships “ is 

inst the law of nations.”? The able 


lord himself, I think, seemed te admit that - 


the guarda cosias, whom we so much and 


ed 
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with go great reason complain of, and who 
were the authors of all the insults commit. 
ted upon our navigation there, are, not 
ships belonging to the, crown of Spain. 
Therefore, my Lords, the violences they 
commit must not be imputed to his Catho- 
lic Majesty ; and it would be a very excep- 
tionable way for us to express ourselves, 
should wa say that the actions of a few 
private men, who are no better than 
pirates, can violate the Jaw. of nations. — 
If, indeed, they acted by orders from the 
court of Spain, or if the Spanish court 
should say expressly that she will protect 
and enceurage them in searching our shipa, ‘ 
who are in @ fair trade betwixt one part of 
his Britannic Majesty’s dominions and ano- 
ther, that court would then violate the law 
of nations, because she would give her 
sanction to a a practice that must be un- 
just, even though no treaty. of commerce 
subsisted betwixt Spain and Great Britain. 
But, my Lords, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
no private differences betwixt the subjects 
of the two crowns, on these or avy other 
seas, are to be deemed a sufficient ground 
even to make reprisals, until the complaints 
of the respective parties have been laid be- 
fore the courts to which they belong, or 
war is declared betwixt the two crowns. 
If, my Lords, after we have in the resolu- 
tions now before us, asserted positively - 
what our just rights are, the court of Spain 
should deny them to be such; there is no 
doubt, but that in such a case we should 
be obliged to vindicate the law of nations, 
and the honour of our own nation. But, 
my Lords, I shall not agree to our resolving 
that the law of nations is violated by what © 
is in the power of a few private men to © 
commit every day. Therefore, my Lords, 
I humbly move, that the Amendment pro- 
posed may stand thus: ‘ And that the 


j searching of such ships on the open seas 


under pretence of carrying. prohibited 
goods, is a violation and infraction of the 
treatiessubsisting between thetwo crowns.’” 
seine say, Day es this mo- 
tion, and then upon-the whole first Resoly- 
tion, it passéd without any division; and 
then the question was put upon the second 
Resolution, which passed without any de- 
bate or division likewise; but the questian 
being put upon the third Resolution, - 


Lord Bathurst spoke to the ‘following | 


j, | Purport: 


My Lords; I am far from intending, by 
any thing which J. am to trouble. your 
londghips with, to throw in.any obstacle 
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that may prevent our coming to those re- 
solutions that are most proper, both for 
obtaining all reasonable satisfaction from 
the Spaniards, and supporting the in- 
fluence which the authority of this House 
ought to-have both at home and abroad. 
Your Lordships have already agreed to 
two resolutions, wbich I think to be ex- 
tremely proper, and may very much con- 
tribute to answer both these ends. But, 
my Lords, stnce I have heard what has 
been urged by the two noble lords who 
spoke first on this affair, have heard the 
rights of our nation to a free commerce 
and navigation in America fairly stated, 
and have heard it proved, beyond the pos- 
sibility of a reply, that these rights have 


been notoriously invaded and violated, 1’ 


cannot help being amazed that such & heap 
of memorials, such peers of letters, and 
so many velumes, I may say, of ereden- 


tials, should pass about a matter in. itself 


so very clear, so very evident. Is it not 

. surprizing, my Lords, that for these 
twenty-three years (for so long has the 

_ trading part o 

’ the Spanish depredations ) none of our ne- 


gociators, none of our ministers, none of 


our ambassadors have hit upon so plain a 
fact, as is contained in the first resolution 
we have now agreed to? A fact,’ my 
Lords, that appears upon the face of the 
very treaties that regulate all the com- 
mierce betwixt us and the Spaniards, both 
in Europe and America. This, my Lords, 
give me leave to say it, must create in me 
‘@ suspicion, that the persons who (to use 

the words of the resolution now under our 
consideration ) made the frequent applica- 
tions on the part of his Majesty to the 
_ court of Spain, either did not or would 
not understand these treaties, or never 
Jooked into them. I should be sorry, my 
Lords, to suppose that it was the interest 
of any of our negociators to pone the 
negociations on this affair; I should be 
yet more sorry, to suppose that the 
pusillanimity of any of our ministers at 
this court, from whom our ministers abroad 
receive their directions, tied them up 
‘from putting it home to the Spanish court, 
and requiring @ positive and a decisive an- 
swer. But 1 think, my Lords, I may ven- 
ture to say, that if we had behaved in this 
affair with a spirit and resolution becoming 
‘Ienglishmen, our credit had never sunk so 
low, nor our discontent at home risen so 
high. The worst consequences that could 
have attended such a behaviour on our 
part, must-have been a war; and that too, 


our nation complained of 
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my Lords, a war upon an element where 
we were sure to be masters. By such a 
war we might have gained, but never could 
have lost; at least, we never could have 
lost near so much as we have lost for some 
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years past, by a peace more destructive as. 


well as more dishonourable in its conse- 


uencés, than the most unsuccessful war. - 


f, my. Lords, it should be objected to this, 
that. we ought to be cautious how-we enter 
into a war with Spain, because we de not 


know what part some of our neighbours - 


may act in that event, I should be glad to 


be informed of any who shall make such 
an objection, why we are not to suppose’ 


that, in‘case of a war, our most powerful: 


neighbours will not be as ready to act in 
favour of Great Britain as in favour of 


Spain. I hope, my Lords, sufficient care . 


is taken to strengthen us with such al- 
liances, as may enable us to make as good 
a figure’ in case.of a war in Europe as we 
have formerly made; and, I hope there 


has been nothing to. our prejudice cone | 


certed betwixt the court of Spain-and any 
other court, that has escaped the vigilance 
of our ministers. I dare say, my Lords, 
none of these will be pleaded as reasons 
why we have so long and so tamely put up 
with the injuries and insults we have met 
with from Spain ; far less can it be pleaded 
that his Majesty has not a sufficient re- 
venue, to defray all the expences that can 
attend our ministers having a due is- 
fluence in the courts of Europe, or pro- 
curing the best intelligence of every thing 


this kingdom. | 
The resolution which is at present under 


is satisfied with all the steps taken by our 
minister at the Spanish court, to procure a 
just satisfaction for our injured mer- 
chants ; for nothing less can be implied by 
these words, “ That it appears to this 
House, that frequent applications have 


the court of Spain, in a manner the. mdst 
agreeable to treaties and to the peace dnd 
friendship subsisting betwixt the - two 
crowns.” But, my Lords, I own, when I 


sent to our ministers at the court of 


‘Spain; when I examine the memoridls 
that have, in consequence of these instruc- -. 
tions, been delivered.in by. them to-that - 


court, and when I examine the Spanish 
minister’s answers and our minister’s re- 
plies; E.say, when I examine all these, I 
cannot help haying some difficulty in 


i 


that may affect the honour and interest of - 


our consideration, imports, that this House - 


been made on the part of his Majesty to 


examine the instructions that. have been — 
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iving my concurrence to this resolution. 

n one of the Answers, the Spanish minis- 
ter is pleased to advance, ‘‘ That there is 
no mention made of the American trade 
in any article of the treaty concluded in 
‘the 20th ‘year of king Charles 2, except in 
the eighth article, where, continues he, as 
well with regard to the Indies as to other 
countries, all that is granted by the treaty 
of Munster in the 23rd year of king 
Charles 2, is granted to Great Britain atid 
her ships, without any distinction, upon 
their observing the laws and _ restric- 
tions to which the subjects of the United 
Provinces are limited and confined. This 
last condition proves, that whatsoever 
is stipulated and granted to the sub- 
jects of the United Provinces, cannot 
be refused to the English; but it preves 
at the same time, that they on their part 
are tied down to the observance of those 
Jaws, to which the subjects of the United 
Provinces are obliged by the treaty of 
Munster.” These, my Lords, are the 
words of the Spanish minister in his me- 
morial to Mr. Keene, our resident at the 
Spanish Court. But, my Lords, they 
contain a piece of very strange sophistry. 
The Dutch, says he, are tied down to 
certain regulations in the American trade, 
and the subjects of Great Britain upon 
their observing these regulations are en- 


_ titled to the same advantages. My Lords, 


any man that talks in that strain, must 
pppoe the person to whom he talks a 
fool, or something worse thanafool. For 
there is no man who has ever looked into 
that treaty, but must see that the Dutch 
are indeed tied down to certain restrictions 
in- the European and the East-Indian 
trade with Spain; but it puts them upon 
the very same footing with regard to the 
American trade, upon which the treaty 
concluded in the twenty-third of Charles 2, 
puts us. So that, my Lords, the laws to 
which the Spanish minister says we are 
tied down, must be those that are appli- 
cable to the commerce in Europe. Indeed, 
my ‘Lords, when I first read this passage 
in the Spanish memorial, I thought there 
must be some particular stipulation be- 
twixt the Spamiards and Dutch by the 
treaty of Munster: but when I came to 
look into that treaty, I found an Article 
in it that destroys the possibility of an 
suck regulations, with regard to the navi- 
gation and commerce in America; for the 
sixth Article of that treaty runs thus: 
«<‘ And as to the West-Indies, the subjects 
and inhabitants of the kingdoms, provinces, 


\ 
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states respectively, shall forbear sailing to, 
and ‘trading in any of the harbours, places,’ 
forts, lodgments, ‘or castles, and all others 
possessed by one or the other party, viz.’ 
the subjects of the said lord the king shall: 
not sail to, or trade in those held or pos- ° 
sessed by the said lords the states, nor the 
subjects of the said lords the states sail 
to, or trade in those held and possessed by 
the said lord the king.” This Article, 
my Lords, of the treaty of Munster takes 
away all possibility of our being laid under 
the restrictions, in our navigation in Ame- 
rica, which the Dutch are subject ‘to in 
their trade with Old Spain. Therefore, 
my Lords, I think it is surprizing, that 
the Spanish minister should talk at this 
rate, or that he should suppose that this 
reason could pass with any man, who had . 
ever looked into the treatics between the 
two crowns; and it isno less surprizing to 
me, that such a plain answer to this part 
of the Spanish memorial should not occur 
to our minister at that court. 
My Lords, it is certain, that in all the 
treaties that have been made betwixt Spain 
and any nation in Europe, the Spaniards 
have always stipulated an exclusive right 
of commerce to their own settlements. 
And, indeed, the American treaty of ac- 
commodation, &c. which we granted to 
them, was rather explanatory of those 
rights, which they before pretended to .in 
their own plantations, than giving them 
any new ones. It wasa treaty, my Lords, 


granted them at a time when they were © 
complaining of almost the same grievances. 


from our subjects in America, as our mer- 
chants now suffer from their guarda 
costas. They presented memorials at our . 
court, in the same manner as our minis- 
ters now do at theirs ; and they received 
answers from us much in the same strain 
as we do now fromthem. We did not. 
pretend, indeed, to justify.any of the cap- 
tures or depredations committed by our 
subjects in America, neither did we en-: . 
deavour to blind them with any strained 


constructions. of treaties, much less did — 


we threaten or bully them ; and in this, ‘it. 
is true, the part we then acted, ‘is different. 
from the part they act now. But, my. 
Lords, it seems, we then knew very well: - 
that the Spaniards were sensible they were. 
no natch for us; for though we actually 

dispatched orders to our governors in Ame- | 
rica, directing a cessation of the hostilities, 

and a restitution of unjust captures ; and 
before they were — 


L 
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dispatched from hence, were communi- 
cated to the Spanish minister at this 
court; yet very often a private packet by 


the’very same ship, to the very same go- 
vernor, enjoined him to pay no regard to 
these memorials, but to make the best use 
of his time and power, in seizing and dis- 
posing of what Spanish prizes he could 
take. This, my Lords, was the manner 


in which our government then acted; I 


could never hear of any of our American 
governors who was rewarded, either for 
allowing these depredations, or for dis- 
. obeying the public orders that were- sent 
him. nor indeed were any of them pv- 
nished’; for before such a governor could 
be called over and brought to a trial here, 
all differences were commonly made up 
betwixt the two courts, matters were 
hushed, the governor was left in the ex- 
ercise of his power, and the sufferers to 
the satisfaction of complaining. But, my 
Lords, unjustifiable as this way of proceed- 
ing was, we do not find that any of the 
‘subjects of Gréat Britain, who acted by 
virtue of a commission from our governors 
in America, ever exercised any cruelty 
upon the persons of the Spanish subjects, 
who wer€ so unhappy as to fall into their 
hands; we do not find that any of them 
were led into a dismal captivity, or thrown 


into loathsome prisons at the very gates of 


our capital. This species of rapine, which 
deprives a man not only of his property, 
but his liberty, his limbs, and sometimes 
his life, was reserved for the Spaniards to 


practise in time of profound peace and 


tranquillity, and upon those who own 
themselves their friends and allies. It is 
true, my Lords, that in those days, a gang 
of lawless robbers, natives of England, did 
' commit great excesses and cruelties upon 
many of the Spaniards in America: but, 
they never had any authority or conniv- 
ance from our government; and they did 
no more to the Spaniards, than they ‘would 
have done, to the English, had they had 
the like booty to expect from the one as 
from the other. Our governors and our 
men of war at last suppressed them; they 
hanged as many of them up as fell into. 
their hands, and, I believe, there was not 
a subject who enjoyed the protection of 
our laws, who did not heartily detest them. 
But, my Lords, though the circumstances 
of our commerce and navigation m Ame- 
rica now, bear a near resemblance to 
their case then, in both these respects, 
yet we have endured their msolencies 
touch jenger than they did ours. ‘Their 


people, and if an adequate 
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complaints and our depredations did not 
last for above two or three years at 
farthest. But their outrages have been. 
for twenty years continually repeated, un- 
provoked by any act.of hostility, and in 
return for many instances of favour and 
friendship. Besides, my Lords, .I | con- 
ceive we are much more able to command 
redress from Spain now, than they were to 
command it from us in these days. Thesuc- 
cession to their crown was then doubtful, 


they: were -harrassed and exhausted by a _ 


long and unsuccessful war, and were desti- 
tute of properalliances tomake head against 
our naval power. But this, my Lords, is 
not eur case; his Majesty.is enabled to 
make as good a figure at sea as any of his 
ar and I believe, a much better. 
We have enjoyed a long and profound 
peace, and I hope, my Lords, the effects, 
of that peace will be felt by the nation, if 
we are obliged to enter into a just anda 
necessary war. . We have received proyo- 
cations enough to rouse the most insen- 
sible ; we have suffered as long as ever 
prudence could require. And, though [ 
believe every lord here is of opinion that, 
peace is to be preserved, upon fair and 
honourable terms ; yet, the chance of war 
is, undoubtedly, preferable te such a peace 
as we have for these twenty years past, 
enjoyed -with Spain. I hope, my Lords, 
if we come to the resolutions now pro- 

osed, we shall act with more vigour than 

as hitherto been exerted ; for I cannot be 
persuaded that the applications to the 
Court of Spain, have been made with that 
warmth and resolution which the affair re- 
quired, or in the manner most agreeable 
to treaties ; because many things, that 
might have been urged from treaties in 
favour of our injured merchants, seem to 
me to be omitted in our minister’s meme- 
rials : nor, my Lords, can I be persuaded 
that our acting in this manner was the 
proper way to cultivate the peace and 
friendship -subsisting betwixt the . two 
crowns ; because our tameness and sub- 


mission appears plainly to have encou- | 


raged ,the Spaniards in their denying us 
justice, or fedresa: I am afraid, ay Landa, 
it has heightened their obstinacy, and has 
given that court reason to imagine that we 
either dare not, or cannot, or will not re- 
dress ourselves. But, my Lerds, I hope 
the measures that will be taken in eanse- 
uence of these resolutions will soon wae 
eceive them. We have experienced his 
Majesty’s concern for the interest of his 
satielaction be 


— 
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not speedily procured, it will not be owing 
to him, but to those who represent the dit- 
ferences betwixt us and Spain in such a 
light, as either makes the damage done to 
our navigation and commerce inconsidera- 
ble, er to those who condemn the manner 
in. which the sufferers traded, as illicit, or 
wrest the sense of treaties to favour the 
.violences of the Spaniards. . 

' My Lords, I think it appears both from 
the proceedings of the other House, so far 
as they have come to our knowledge, and 
‘by the papers lying upon our table, that 
there is no necessity for any farther en- 
quiries. The sufferings of our merchants, 
and the' outrages of the Spaniards, have 
been proved beyond controversy; they 
have been shown, after the strictest exa- 


mination, to be contrary to the tenor of 


treaties and the law of nations. Let us 
therefore unanimously concur in a proper 
- defence of our undoubted rights, and de- 
mand a confirmation of those privileges to 
which public compacts and established 
treaties have evidently entitled us. But 
let us not too hastily agree to this resolu- 
tion, which supposes our applications more 
regular and forcible, and perhaps the court 
of Spain more obstinate and unreasonable, 
than they ‘will appear. upon an exact con- 
sideration. | | 
However, I shall not take the liberty to 
propose any amendment to this resolution, 
or to offer any other resolution in its room. 
I submit to your lordships’ better judg- 
ment in every thing I have said; which, I 
assure your lordships, was not spoken with 
any intention to bring us into a debate. 


‘On the contrary, I am of opinion, that no- | count 
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‘reflections on the conduct of those whom 


he was entitled to exert. 


his Majesty has thought proper to entrust 
with the management of the points that . 
remain undecided betwixt us and the court 
of Spain, or of the points that have already 
been adjusted. AsI dare say, none of the 
noble lords who spoke on: this occasion, 
have any other views than what proceed 
from a sincere desire to see these differ- - 
ences accommodated in the manner most 
agreeable to the interest of this nation: so 
I am convinced that I shall be pardoned, if 
I endeavour to set the proceedings of: his 
Majesty’s servants, on this important af: 
fair, in a just light. 

. The noble lord who spoke last, seems to, 
be apprehensive that our ‘minister at the 
court of Spain has becn bound up by the 
instructions he received from our court, 
from making those instances that were ne- 
cessary to procure redress to our injured 
merchants; with that zeal and warmth — 
which, from the justice of their complaints, 
My Lords, if 
our minister at that court has been guilty 
of any remissness of that kind, I shall be 
very far from excusing it; but one thing is 
certain, and I believe some of your lord- 
ships know it by experience, that it is 
very hard for those at a distance, to direct 


‘a minister at a foreign court in what man- 


ner he shall behave ; and that it is unjust 
to blame him, if he does not act in the 
manner in which they think they would 
have done in his situation. A muister is, 


i indeed, always supposed to be furnished 


| 


with instructions and powers to make the 
honour of his prince and the interest of his 
the first objects of his concern; 


thing can contribute so much to the figure | but it is hard to tie him down to any par- 


which this nation ought to make abroad, 
as the unanimity of the British parliament 
on this important affair; I should there- 
fore chuse rather to acqtiiesce in what is 
‘not perfectly according to my own judg- 
ment, than to give the world any reason 
to believe that we are not unanimous on 
this occasion. - - 74 
The Duke of Newcastle : 


My Lords; It oust give the most sen- 
sible pleasure to every man who wishes 
well to the interest of Great Britain, and 
the honour of the crown, to find that: the 
parliament has been as tender of the inte- 
rests of our injured merchants, as they 
have been unanimous in representing their 
grievances. But it will give'me great con- 
cern, if the endeavours of parliament to 
procute them redress, should occasidn any 


\ 


| 


ticular measures, when these interests . 
come to be canvassed, and to the very 
words in which he is to pen every memo- 
rial he shall present. An able minister, 
my Lords, in these circumstances, is to 
act as the exigencies of his negociation and 
the characters of those he has to do with, 
shall require. Thus far, I have taken the 
liberty to speak in general, as to the part 
in which our ministers both at home and 
abroad have acted, with regard to the dis- 
putes betwixt usand Spain. But if, upon 
examining the steps they have taken, it 
shall be found that they have acted any 
way inconsistent with, or contradictory to, 
the interest of this nation; if it shall be — 
found that the steps they have taken are 
even not ‘agreeable to the resolutions we 
are coming to, I shall be far from vindicat- . 
ing them; I shall be as willing as any lord 


/ 


- 
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here, tlrat they fall under the censure of 
this House, and be given up to the justice 
of their country. What the noble lord 
who spoke last principally insisted on, I 
_think, was, that the memorials of our mi- 
_ nister at the court of Spain, and the repre- 
sentations he made, were not expressive 
of our rights to a free navigation and com- 
_ ‘merceto and from any part of his Majes- 


ty’s dominions in America. My Lords, 1: 


have looked petty exactly into these me- 
morials, and dare venture to affirm, that 
our rights are fully and expressly asserted 
in them, and that there has been no omis- 
sion of any circumstance in our favour, 
that could reasonably occur to our minis- 
ter at the time of his presenting these me- 
morials. In the memorials delivered by 
the Spaniards to our minister dated the 
10th of last month, the Spanish minister 
had said, ‘‘ That there was no article in 
the treaty of commerce made with the 
- Spaniards in the 20th year of king Charles 
2, except the eighth, i are to the na- 
vigation carried on by the two nations in 
America ;”’ thereby intimating that, on 
these seas, the Spaniards were not tied up 
‘to the manner of visiting our ships pre- 
scribed by the said treaty ; but that their 
_ ® guarda costas might seize them when- 
- ever it appeared that they had unnecessa- 
rily altered their courses to make any of 
_the Spanish ports.”? This, my Lords, was 
a very interesting point to our navigation 
and commerce, and had our munister 
yielded it up to that court, or had our mi- 
nistry here given him any instructions for 
that purpose, he and they, no doubt, had 
-been guilty of betraying the interests of 
their country. But I humbly conceive, 
the memorial which our minister, by order 
- of his court, presented in answer to that 
memorial of the Spanish minister, contains 
a full and explicit answer to this unjusti- 
fiable claim of the Spaniards. He tells 
that court, what all the lords who have 
spoken on this occasion have admitted, 
.¢ That we do not pretend to a right of 
trading with the Spanish settlements in 
‘America, because there is not only no ar- 
ticle in the treaty made in the 20th of king 
Charles 2, that can authorize such a trade, 
but that the whole tenor of the treaty 
made three years after, absolutely prohi- 
bits.it. And that we were not confined 
to particular latitudes, or subject to any 
seizures; unless detected in the exercise of 
unlawful commerce.” | 
This, my Lords, is what the noble lord 
who proposed the Amendment to the first 
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resolution we have come to, principally in- 


-sisted on, For I think the. noble lord 


seemed to. be of opinion, that the exclu- 


‘sive article against our trading to:the Spa- 
nish West-Indies, in- the last mentioned 


treaty, was the principal security we had — 


against the encroachments of the Spaniards — 
upon: our navigation in these seas. . And, — 


my Lords, I think, this answer of his. Ma- 


jesty’s resident at the Spanish ceurt, was a _ 


much. more proper answer to their claim of 
séarching, than if he had entered into a 
long and tedious disquisition about the 
sense of the sixth article of the treaty of 
Munster, whether it respected the Dutch 
and Spanish commerce in America.as well 
as in- Europe, or that of Europe alone. 


, 


—_., 


Your lordships likewise find, that in the | 


representation of our minister, which gave 
occasion to that mémorial of the Spanish 


minister, he urges the very thing (and al- | 


‘most in the same words) which is con- 


tained in your lordship’s first resolution. — 


testably entitled to a right of carrying on 


‘lawful commerce,’ according to. your 


lordships’ sense of the words, is.here. re- — 
strained to our liberty of trading in any © 
commodities to and from any. part of his 


Majesty’s dominions. At the same time 
he remonstrates, that even though some 


- goods which may be thought the. growth 


of their colonies should be found on board 
of our ships by a Spanish guarda costa, 
that circumstance cannot be a just ground 


, to the Spaniards for confiscating the whole 


ship and cargo. And to support this, he 
relates the 15th and 23d Articles of the 


treaty made in the 23d of king Charles 2. 


My Lords, I cannot conceive that any 
words can eome yp more fully to the reso- 
lution which your lordships have just now 


-come to, than those of the memorial. And 
Tam convinced, had the noble lord who 
spoke last, considered these memorials | 
with that accuracy he is so much master | 


of, his lordship would have been of my opi- 
nion. But as it is necessary for the justi- 
fication of our ministers here, to take a far- 
ther view of the memorials which his Ma- 
jesty’s resident in Spain presented in con- 


sequence of his instructions from ..this , 
court, I shall beg your lordships’ indul- | 


gence for a few words more. My Lords, 
when we take a view of the several papers 
lying before us, we see that his Majesty’s 


instances are not confined to a bare de- 
mand of reparation’of the injuries done our 
merchants, but insist on our having secu- 


‘He insists, that the British ships are incon- | 


_a ‘lawful commerce’ in America: and this | 
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rity: for the’ quiet enjoyment of alt their 
just rights for. the future. The Spanish 


-minister had pretended that our ships 
. could not claim a right to be visited only 


in the: manner prescribed by. the treaty 


' made in. the 20th of king Charles 2. And 


F think, the werds of the memorial given 
in to the court of Spain by his Majesty’s 
minister there; in answer’ to this assertions 
come so fully up to what appears to be the 
sense of this House, that I doubt much if 
‘the noble lord who. spoke Jast would un- 
dertake to improve them. 
sisted upon, “ That the particular regtila- 
tions set down in that treaty made in the 
20th of king Charles 2, to be observed by 
the subjects of both nations in regard to 
navigation in places where it is agreed to 


be jree, far from being repugnant to the 


treaty concluded thtee years after, are con- 


‘ formable thereto, and ought necessarily to 


be extended tothe ships and effects of the 
subjects of both nations in whatever seas 
they are met with, whether in Earope or 
any other part of the world.”? These, my 
Lords, are the words of the memorial, 
which are submitted to your lordships’ con- 
sideration. And they suggest that our 
ships ought only to be visited by two or 
three men in a long-boat, as the noble lord 
who offered the Amendment observed. I 
shall now proceed to examine if our mi- 
nistry- has been deficient, by not making 


proper applications at the court of Spain 
‘ upon the other points of difference. The 


manner of carrymg on the process of con- 
fiscation, when any of our ships were seized 
by the Spaniards, was a case that very 
much reqitired the interposition of our 
court, and no doubt will be brought under 
a proper regulation, when the other differ- 
ences come to be adjusted? By the trea- 
ties betwixt Spain and England, it is cer- 
tain that each nation has a right to judge 
how far any ships, or vessels, brought as 
p= into her ports, are legally confisea- 

le. But this right has been shamefully 
abused by the Spaniards, wko, after they 
seize a ship belonging to Great Britain, 


detain the master and his crew on board 


their own ship, during all the time in which 
the process is catried on. It is true,. the 
Spanish governor assigns them counsel ; 


_ but then this counsel has no opportunity 


of knowing. what defence the prisoners can 
make, because they never once see them: 


_ @urimg ail the time the process is carrying 


en; nor are they even allowed the liberty. 
of seeing so much as one paper which may 


make for the prisoners, they being before 
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It is there in-- 


the American seas, had actually 
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all seize and sequestrated by order of the 
government: So that, the defenee, that is 
made, is at best a mock defence. This: 
abuse, my Lords, we have complained of in 
the strongest terms-at the court of Spain ; 


and it was, doubtless, much owing to this 


practice, that the equitable intentions of 


the king of Spain have been so often 


baffled, and.se many of our ships garrying 
on a fair and lawful trade, Gorfistated Gy 
the partiality of judges and governors, 
We fave hikewise, my Lords, complained- 
in the strongest terms of the hardships our. 
merchants ate under, who enter their ap- 
peal to the council of the Indies in Old 
Spain, against the deciston of the governors 
in America, by being deprived of bringing 
any other. evidence in their own favour, 
but what has been already admitted in 
their courts of judicature in America. And 
there is great reason to believe that the 
king of Spain, both from his own equitable _ 
intentions, and from a consideration of the 
superiority of our naval force, will agreeta _ 
% proper. regulation. But there are some: - 
oints, perhaps, which may admit of @ 
ittle dispute when things come to be 
settled in the way of negociation. I bes 
lieve it will not be easy for us to deter- 
mime the exact value of our.merchants 
losses; especially, if it is true, as I am 
afraid we have but too much reason to sus- 


pect, that some of our merchant-ships, 


that have been seized by the Spaniards on 
been 
concerned in an illicit trade with their set- 
tlements, and laden with their goods. . I 
agree, indeed, with the noble lords who 
have spoken on this head, that it was 
against the faith of treaties, for any ship’ 
commissioned by the king of Spain to at- 
tack or search an English ship or vessel 
on the open seas. But, my Lords, if after 
such aseizure hasbeen made, d confiscatiore 
of that ship has followed upon plain and. 
incontestable evidence, given in before the 
Spanish courts of judicature, that such & 
ship was concerned m an illicit trade with 
the Spanish settlements in America; I say, 
my Lords, in-such a. case, I doubt much 
if a-minister could entirely be justified, inv 
reclaiming such a ship, or demanditg an 
equivalent in money. My Lords; I do not: 
mention this with any design of vindicatin 
the Spaniards in their depredations, whic 
Tam sensible have been unjust in them- . 
selves, as well as attended with many‘ ag-._ 
gravating circumstances. I do it only to’ 
shew to your lordships, that, though the 
king of Spain is-disposed to redresé the in« 
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. terms, there may arise . certain: points 
worthy: of being discussed in an anucable 


‘manner, and: in which perhaps | it may be: 


‘mecessary as:well as prudent in-both par- 
ties, to recede a little from the rigoar of 
- their demands. But, my Lords, when I 
say this, I have not the. most . distant 


thought, that we ought to give up the least 


point of our right to a free navigation: in 


the. American seas.. This, I: am-unalterably. 
for asserting at all events; but I think the. 


most proper. way to secure it, is by shew- 
ing the. world :that we. will as little sup- 
port unwarrantable practices in our mer- 
chants, as we will .suffer-them in others. 
And this manner of proceeding: will con- 


_ wince the other powers of Europe, that we 
have right as well as power on our side. 


But ‘should we précipitately enter into.a 
war with Spain upon any doubtful points 
that may remain undecided betwixt us, or 
should we attack them without giving them 
an oppertunity of making us reparation in 
an. amicable way, the other powers of Eu- 

‘would. immediately take the alarm; 


they might look on our proceeding as the. 


effect of a design, either to seize upon 
some part.of the Spanish dominions in 
America, and. to annex ‘it. to our’ own 
crown; or as an attempt to force: the 


Spaniards .to’ allow us a free trade and: 


ecommerce with their settlements in Ame- 
rica, Did of our European neigh- 
bours, my Lords, suspect that we had 
formed a design to dismember any part of 
the. Spanish monarchy 
there 1s not the least doubt but they would 
look ‘upon us with ‘a very jealous eye ;. be- 
cause, as your lordships know, the further 
alienation of any part of that monarchy is 
strictly guarded against in a separate article 
of the treaty of Utrecht, and for the observ- 
ance of this article both we and the French 
are guarantees. . If-it were suspected, that 
we designed to force the Spaniards to al- 
low us:a free trade in all its branches to 
their settlements in America, the French 
would not. fail‘to oppose us in such a de- 
sign, the king. of Spain, in the same treaty 

‘Utrecht, having laid himself under an 
engagement, not to grant it to the subjects 
of any nation of Europe except his. own: 
.. and the French monarch, by the same 
_. treaty, was obliged to. give up all claim:to 
- the exercise of any commerce to the 
Spanish settlements there. This, -my 
Lorde, has. always-been looked wpon 9s 8 
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juries that have beendone us, -and-whtich,;| 
as I have*shewn to: your. lordships, our mi-: 
nisters have complained of in the strongest 


‘her several princes. 


from that crown, 
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pebsary step. towar , reventing any one. 
nation in Europe from becoming too: rich: 
and_too “powerful. for the rest: and: the: 


preserving the sole right of navigation and: 
corhmerce to and from the Spanish settle- 
ments in America, tothe Spaniards: them 
‘selves, was: not: the effect so much of the: 
Spanish - policy; 

the: powers:o ) 
themselves, lest any other should acquire. 
‘too great a property in that valuablebranch: 


as -of the jealousy which: 
_ Europe entertained ‘among: 


of ‘commerce. ’: They ‘knew that while:the 


treasures‘ of the Indies were the property: 
of the-Spaniards, or at least while they: 
‘centred. in: Spain, that, sooner - or : later; 
their subjects must-have a: proportionable 
share ; because that monarchy is destitute 
‘of many of the advantages, which the 
‘other’ nations of Europe enjoy, from their’ 
‘manufactures and the ‘industry of dreir 
‘inhabitants; and that consequently it was. 
:ot. in the power of the Spaniards, let them: 
have: never such. an aspiring and politic. 
‘prince at their head, to. monopelize these 

treasures; Whereas, should too large a 
‘share of them ‘come into the hands af any 


other nation in Europe,‘ whose situation, 
power or trade, render them perhaps al- 
ready formidable to their neighbours, they’ 
might be employed ‘to purposes. inconsis-’ 
tent. with the peace of Europe, and. which: 


might one day prove fatat to the balance: 


of power, that ought to subsist amongst 
| In such a case there 
is no doubt but that a formidable alliance: 


‘would be made against the: power thus: 
aspiring; amd should the differences: at - 


last come ta be made up by a treaty, 7. 
would be found that the most probable: 


way to secure the general peace, is: to: 


suffer the Spaniards to remain in the same: 


‘situation, as to. their American settle- 
ments, they are now’ in. I know, my- 


Lords, that in the same year -in which the: 
treaty. of Utrecht was concluded,’ sonte 


stipulations were made in our favour.as ta 


the American trade, particularly the:con- 
tract for importation of slaves into the 
Spanish Indies, which was made: in conse- 
quence of the. 12th article of the treaty of 
commerce at Utrecht. ‘Three years after, 


we: likewise obtained a treaty of:declarac 
tion in regard’ to the ’said' slave trade: 


~ 


which treaty was confirmed by the ‘treaty | 


we gained by: these treaties, and ‘the exes 
cution of them, have put beth our governs 


‘nent artd our merchants to great expence 


and: trouble in: their -sghcitations:pt shat 


of Madrid, which was conchided five years.— 
after. But, my Lords, the privileges whieh 
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met:with there, no doubt, were secretly 
promoted and encouraged by.some of our 


neighbours, who, I believe, might other-. 


wise wish us very well, but could net, for 


the reasons I have already given, bear to. 


see any alteration, made.in the American 
commerce, that might endanger the ba- 
lance of power, .which the princes of: Eur 
rope have always thought se necessary to 


her quiet. go . . ae 

__.. From these considerations, my . Lords, 
were there no other, I think it evidently 
appears, that to. plunge ourselvea into a 
war with Spain, before we left them inex- 
cusable in their conduct towards us, would 
be.a very impolitic step. For, if we meet 
with success in such a war, the ter 


the success, the greater will be the jea-. 


lousy of our neighbours, and the .stronger 


their endeavours, either secretly or open-: 
ly, to deprive us of the advantages our- 


arois may have acquired. If the war is 
unsuccessful on our side, it will confirm 
the Spaniards in their refusal to do us jus- 
tice,and gratify their pride and insolence. 
Besides, my Lords, let our success in a 
war with ‘Spain be as great as. the best 
friend to. Britain could wish; I am afraid,. 
even in that case, our other merchants 
would have as. much cause to complain of 
aur courage, as our West India merchants 
afiect.to do. of our forbearance. Your 
lordships.are to consider, that the French, 
by observing an appearance of an exact 
neutrality, may run away with the most 
gainful. branches. of our commerce, which 
are those to Portugal, andto Turkey; our 
trade to Old Spain must be. entirely in 
their. hands, and our trade to all other 
places rendered precarious by their pri- 
vateering.. Thus, in the end, we may find 
ourselves losers by our conquests. So 
that, my Lords, there is no occasion for 
any one to be surprized, that nv violent or 

recipitate measures have been yet entered 
Into against Spain, and that our ministry 
hax hitherto endeavoured rather to per- 
suade than ta com: I say, my Lords, 
to persuade ; for I think it is no hard. mat- 
ter to. convince a Spaniard, who knows 
any thing of the differences betwixt us and 
that court, that it is for the advantage. of 
_his nation, that the matters of dispute be- 
twixt us should be adjusted in an amicable 
way: For, should the Spaniards obsti- 
nately refuse to. come into reasonable 
terms, our cause would become. the cause 
of ail: Europe; every. power in it would 

ak upen; the. ar they do to us, as 
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court; .and the: obstructions our interests. 


ally to Great Britai 


tions have been made to the court o 
on the part of his Majesty, “in amanner . 
the most 
‘peace and nee 
the two crowns.’’ 

_afe convinced, that our ministers both. at 
‘home and abroad have acted for. the ho-: 
‘nour and interest of this nation: and if 
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‘a prelude to what they themselves are one: 
day to expect. This conduct: will con-. 
vince all our neighbours, my Lords, that: 
we have no:design to engross.any part of 
the Spanish monarchy. to ourselves, with 
view of disturbing the peace of Europe,’ 
or of making them more dependent upon 
us; for hereby they must see that we are 
forced into a. war, in which we are sup- 
ported by justice; and that we are acting: | 
from no aa i either of ambition .or: 
avarice, but solely from. the motives by. - 
which. every people who understands or. 
regards their-own interest must necessarily 
‘be determined. it will likewise. give the. 
king of Spain time to reflect both on his 
own danger, in case of a refusal, and tm 
‘see his own interest in case of: a comepli«. 
ance; and if he has been imposed upon by. — 
false representations from his own minis~’ 
ters, it may ag his. eyes, and make hin: 
less susceptible of such impressions in time 
to come, and consequently a more firm: 


at I have said, my Lords, I think ix 
sufficient to prove, that frequent yj om 


nn. 


able to treatiés, and to the’ | 
subsisting between 
hope your lordships: 


any of your lordships will take ithe pains 
to compare the remonstrances given into: 
the court of Spain by our minister there, 
with the resolutions that are now under 


our consideration, I believe it will be found 


that it was not owing to any defect of ap- 
plication from the ministry, that we have: 
not long since had a full and ample restitu-: 
tion in every point. It was owing ta the 
obstinacy of the. Spanish court, and that’ 
‘prince’s being misinformed and imposed 
upon as to the subject of our difference, 
that they refused us satisfaction; and it 

was owing toa tender regard for the in~ 
terest of this nation, that his Majesty did 

not employ force in order to obtain it. 
The noble lord who spoke last, was pleased: 
to give your lordships an account of the 

situation in which things were in. betwixt 
us and Spain, when the treaty of the 20th 
of king Charles 2, ‘was granted. But 1 
believe his lordship is of opinion, that our. 
conduct at that, time was a proof rather of’ 
the power than of the justice, or soundness 

of politics of our nation. -The Spaniards, 

it is true, were not then in.a condition ta. 
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ageinst.the power of England : 
but the other powers of Europe inter- 
fered; they grew jealous, lest, if the Spa- 
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nish settlements should be ruined-in Ame- 


rica by means of our. depredations, they 
might be deprived of the advantages they 
drew from their commerce with Old. 
Spain; and though at that time, there was 
‘no good understanding betwixt the French 


and Spanish courts, yet the French thought: 


it much more for their interest, that the 
Spanish settlements in America shauld re- 
- main annexed to that crown, than that an 
of them should fall into our hands: and it: 
appears, that the Datch, those rivals of 
our trade, have always been of the same 
opinion. Therefore, my Lords, it was not 
from any inelination, or any uniary 
consideration, that we had to accommodate 
differences with, or-to prevent: depreda- 
tions upon the Spaniards in America, that 
_ we agreed to a treaty which they thought 
‘Bo advantageous to themselves; but be- 
cause we were sensible, that if we delayed 
any longer to do them justice, the other 
. powers of. Europe. would interpose and 
exert themselves in favour of the Spaniards. 
This, my Lords, was the true reason why. 
we granted. them the American treaty ; 
and this must be the case at all times, wher 
we or any other power in Europe shall, by. 
the superiority of a naval force, endanger 
any part of the Spanish acquisitions in 
America. . I*believe, as the noble lord ob- 
served, the Spaniards at the same time re- 
mitted to us the payment of a considerable 
sum; but, my Lords, had there been no 
other reason to oblige us, we could easily 
have found a pretence for refusing the pay- 
ment ofthat sum; and the same force that 
_ protected us against their resentment in 
our: depredations, would have protocted us 
in our refusal to pay what was owing to 
them. . Their giving up so considerable a 
demand might indeed have great influence 
over a court, which stood so much in need 
of money as that of king Charles 2 ge- 
nerally did; but. it is plain our principal 
motive was, the apprehensions we were 
under, lest our neighbours should make 
the Spanish quarrel their own. 
The noble lord who spoke last, seemed 
to insinuate, that the ministry had acted 
in a pusillanimous manner, by bearing 


so long with the insolence of the Spa- | 


niards: I hope I have shewed, that the 
measures they have taken, have been both 
alae necessary. What benefits would 

ve ensued from move precipitate me- 


thods of proceeding, what advantages. we 


‘sitions Our arms - 
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could have proposed ‘from rushing into:a. 


war with Spain, no lord has yet informed 


us. : The debts centracted in the late-war 
‘ie yet: heavy on the nation, and who but 

her enemies can think with patience of — 
| adding totheburden? = - 
The advantages, if any, that we shail 


gain, may entail another war upon us, by 


which all Europe may be set on fire; what~ | 
_ever we get by a war, must be by employ- 
‘ing our naval force, either in making con- 


quests in America, or im attacking and 


| seizing the Plate-fleet. Whatever acqui- 
gain-us im America, . 


the treaty for restoring peace, as I have 
shewa, will probably away; and all 
other nations in Europe are too much im- 
terested in their Plate-fleet, not to unite 
their endeavours to secure it from us, or, 


‘at least, to reclaim the treasure we may- 
Any attempt of -this 
‘nature would endanger the friendship of 
_our best allies, and then I sheuld not be. . 

: try.as much. 


take in those ships. 


surprized. to hear our: minis 
blamed for disobliging our friends, as now 
for enceuragmg our enemies. It is mach 
more safe for others.to censure and direst, 


than for ministers to act: and since Isat = =~ 
-in this House, my Lords, when a wer with... 
Spam was thought just and neoessary-by _ 


his Majesty and:the ministry, it-was op- 


posed by those who are now joudest in- 
their complaints against: pacific measures, . 
This, my Lords, cantrot but ovreate:a sus4. | 
_picion, that the outcries of some against 


the government do not proceed so much 
from a spirit of patriotism, as of opposi- 
tion. -And I believe there is nothing they. 


so much dread, as: our enteriag into a. 


vigorous war, which would deprive them 


of the only grounds of opposition that the | 
.conduct of the ministry has left them, : 
The only thing: they are mere afraid of; : 
is the prevention. of a war, by 4 full con-- - 


cession of all our demands: but far be « 


from me to imagine.that such ungenerous . 


sentiments can have infected your lord- 


_ ships, who will doubtless rejoice-in the he-. 
_nour and prosperity of your country, whe- 
_ ther secured by the power of victerious 
arms, or the less hazardeus means of treaty ~ 

| and negociations. ee a eS 


The Earl of Chesterfield: 


My Lords; IfI rightly understand the 


noble duke, he has endeaveured to prove 
that nothing mere could, have been done 


for the honour of this setion, than has. - 
been done. in our present differences with . 
Spin by our ministew ; and shad it,is net. . 
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to be imputed -to 'the king of Spain, but. 
to his ministers, that we have not had-sa- 
tisfaction. Had the injuries we suffered, 
my Lords, been of a.short continuance ; 


_had they been of rio older date than three 


F) 


t 


one of the princt 


or four years, the noble duke’s arguments 
might: have given me a very favourable im- 
eesion of the conduct of our ministry. I 
now that the forms of the Spanish courts 
of . justice, together with the natural 
hlegm of that po subject those who 
ave any thing depending before them, to 
great inconvenience and unreasonable de- 
lays. But, my Lords, when I reflect that 
we have complained, and complained with 
justice, above twenty years, I cannot help 
icoliae on such delays as an absolute de- 
nial of redress, and concluding that the 
Spaniards intend to sell us their friendship 
at nedless price than the possession of our 
settlements in America, and the exclusive 
sovereigrity of those seas.. Ewery man 
must-be convinced of this truth, who has 
had an rtunity of observing how their 
conduet hes varied in proportion as they 
had any thing te hope or to fear from this 
nation. About chen, Fate ago, their in- 
solence provoked his Majesty to give such 
instructions to bis. admiral, as made them 
feel.the effects of ouy resentment for se- 
veral years. During all thet time our 
merchants were, I think, pretty free from 
any apprekensions of the Spanish depreda- 
tions. But no sooner had that court re- 
coverad from the consternation, into which 
the. success of our arms had thrown her, 
and : strengthened herself with new al- 
liances, than her guarda costas renewed 
their violences, and we our fruitless soli- 
citations. In this state affairs continued 
till the treaty of Seville. At that time, as 
hen -Lordships ‘know, the court of Spain 
ad one favourite point in view, which she 
could never have obtained without our as- 
sistance and friendship; this was the in- 
troduction of Don Carlos into Italy with 
6,000. Spanish t in direct violation of 
sipal articles of the quad- 

ruple alliance. We even consented to this 
alteration, though we thereby hazarded 


‘the friendship of: our old.and firm ally, the 


emperor, who by that intreduction has 
since lost most of the. possessions he ens 
joyed in Italy. ‘While this negociation 
pagal ge the carpet, and while we seemed 
to maxe a difheulty of grantying the am- 
bitteus views of the queen of: Spain, there 
Wasa cessation of their hostilities: for in 
the lwt ofthe captures now before us, I'do 
not see auy that were niade during that 
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‘time. I mention this, my-Lerds, to shew-: 
-thet the Spani 


monarch can e him- 
self abeyed by his American subjects and © 
governors, when he has an interest to gra- 
tify; but that motive no sooner ceases, 
than he and his court.are contented that 
their orders should be-disobeyed, and their 
lntentions misunderstood by: their servants 
and officers; and therefore we can never 
hope for the due execution of any treaty 
with Spain in our favour, if we should 


leave it in ber power to elude it. This is — 


a poiat, my Lords, which will not admit of 
the least dispute, if. we consider in what 
manner those articles of the treaty of Se- 


~ville, that were in eur favour, have -been 


executed. The 4th article of that treaty 
runs in the following terms: ‘“ It having 
been agreed -by the preliminary articles, © 
that the commerce of Great Britain and 
France, as well in Europe as in the Indies, _ 
should be re-established on the foot of the — 
treaties and conventions antecedent to the 
iJth year of king George 1, and particu- 
larly, that the commerce of Great Britain. 
in America should be exercised as here- 
tofore ; it is agreed by the present article, 
that all necessary orders shall be dispatched 
en both sides without any delay, if they — 
have not been sent already, as well for the 
execution of the said treaties, as for sup- 
plying what may be wanting for the entire — 
re-establishment of commerce, on the foot 
of the said treaties and conventions.” 
How well this article has been observed, 
the list of captures before your Lordships 
will make appear. Can it be pretended 
that, since the treaty of Seville, we have 
enjoyed the benefit of one article of the 
treaties. concluded betwixt us and Spain 
before the 11th year of king George 1? 
Or rather do not the circumstances, with 
which almost every capture of our ships 
has been attended, prove, that the Spa- 
niards utterly disregard these treaties? 
On our side, indeed, this article has been 
punctually observed, nor do I find an in- 
stance of any infringement of it by our 
subjects in. America, whose hands seem 
to have been bound up on purpose 
that the Spaniards might proceed in their 
violences and denredadous with impus 
nity. | 

By cig articles of the same treaty it 
appears, that the Spaniards were even 
then determined that we should not rea 
any advantage from it, longer than ti 
their own purposes were served. Had we 
insisted upon, and obtained an immedi- 
ate reparation of the damages our mer: 
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chants then complained of, that could 
never have answered the intentions of the 
Spaniards, which were to put off this point 
till they had got their favourite scheme 
brought about by our assistance. Ac- 
cordingly, by the 6th article of the same 
treaty we find, that ‘* commissaries should 
_ be nominated with sufficient powers on the 
part of their Britannic and Catholic ma- 
jesties, who shall assemble. at the court of 


Spain, within the space of four months 


after the exchange of the ratifications of 
the present treaty, or sooner if it can be 
done, to examine and decide what con- 
- cefns the ships and effects taken at sea on 
either side, to the time specified in the 
preceding article. “The said commissaries 
shall likewise examine and decide, accord- 
ing to the treaties, the respective preten- 
sions that relate to the abuses that are 
supposed to have been committed in com- 
* merce, as well in the Indies as in Europe, 
and all the other respective pretensions in 
America, founded on treaties, whether 
with respect to the limits or otherwise. 
The said commissaries shall likewise dis- 
cuss and decide the pretensions which the 
king of Spain may have, by virtue of the 
treaty of.the ‘7th of king George 1, for the 
restitution of the ships taken by the Bri- 
tish fleet in the 5th of the saidking. And 
the said commissaries, after having ex- 
amined, discussed, and decided the above- 
said points and pretensions, shal] make a 
report of their proceedings to their Bri- 
tannic and Catholic majesties, who pro- 
mise that within the space of six months 
after the making of the said report, they 
will cause so be executed, punctually and 
exactly, what shall have been so decided 
by the said commissaries.” 

_ This article, my Lords, seems to have 
been inserted into the treaty, on purpose 
that all the advantages we could expect by 
it might be frustrated.. Before the com- 
missaries could meet and decide upon the 
several pretensions of ‘the contracting 
. powers, the Spaniards were sure the de- 
sign they proposed by the treaty would 


be effected. Accordingly we. found, that. 


no sooner had our arms and. councils in- 
troduced Don Carlos into Italy, than new 


difficulties against the meeting of the com, 
missaries were started; and when they 


met, not one point that concerned the 
pur 
- And, 
though the 8th article of the same treaty 
gives the commissaries three years from the 
signing of the tréaty to finish their com-. 


troops and in his pay, are to be in 


time. Al 


has been a 


ose of their meeting was adjusted. 
i my Lords, it is remarkable, that. 
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mission, yet by the 9th article ‘we find 
that the 6,000 men of thé king-of Spain's 
uced: 
into the. -priesairte places, without. loss of 

these circumstances, when .com-' 
pared together, must give every one strong’ 
inclinations to believe that the ‘Spaniards: 


never meant to fulfil one article of that: < 


treaty, so far as it was in our favour ; -and. 


:I cannot help thinking that our ministers 
‘both here and at the court of Spain,. have. 
been’ monstrously imposed -upen, in not 


obtaining fromthe Spaniards clear and ex-: 


plicit reasons why that treaty was not ful. 
‘filled on their parts, as well as it has been 


on ours. Had this, my Lords, ‘been 
done, his Majesty and his parliament might: 
have judged what measures were neces- 
sary to oblige the Spaniards to regard the. 
faith of treaties, and our ministers. stood: 


-80 far acquitted. This way of proceeding 


must likewise have prevented the sean- 
dalous insults that have wounded the ho- 
nour of this nation, and the unjust depre- 
dations that have. almost destroyed “the 
freedom. of her. commerce. And, my 
Lords, though it should be granted, that. 
the applications made on the part of his 
Majesty at the court of Spain have 
been in the manner the most agreeable to 
treaties, yet give me leave to say, they 
have not been made in. the manner that 
was most agreeable to the sense and the 
interest of this kingdom. - 
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The noble duke seemed to be of opinion; , 


that if we should: now enter into a war: 
with Spain we might awaken the jealousy, 


‘and draw upon us the ill offices of the 


other powers in Europe. My: Lords, I 
am far from thinking a eligible when. it. 
is not necessary ; but-ifit cannot bé.denied 
to be sometimes necessary, let the noble 

dike shew us when it can be more so, than: 
at present ; if. his argument: proves that- 
we must not now assert: our. ri by. 
arms, it proves equally that. we must never 
assert them, . lam entirely of ‘his grace’s 


opinien, that the... preservation. of. the. 


Spanish dominions 2 Americain.thatcrown 


werg:of Europe; but why should they’ 
‘be. legs jealous of an exorbitant growth : of 
the strength of Spain there, thar the just 


privileges of the British commerce? Or. 
why should we imagine that the .prinees: 
of Europe should. resent the enfercement: 
of treaties in which themselves concurred? . 


Neither the pee ay -of .owr negocsators, 
nor the honesty: of. : 
much complimented by thiseupposition. - 


—_ 


our. neighbours are: 


int-mueh regartted by the. _ 
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‘I think we have already given sufficient 
roofs, ‘that neither avarice nor ambition | 
fave any share m our demands upon Spain; 
nor: is.it to be imagined, if our ministers 
- hadhtalked-in.a. higher strain, that. France 
and Holland, the powers which.the noble 
duke seems most to apprehend, would have 
been jealous of any attempt to dismember 


the-Spanish monarchy.’ The first of these | 
as much as possible. 
conduct may have a contrary effect; and. 
‘'may-meke the Spaniards sensible how dan- 


powers seems at ‘present too intent upon 
other pursuits, to meddle in any commer- 
cial differences betwixt. us and Spain ; and 


I believe she has entered into no private | 
_né other means of subsisting but commerce, » 


stipulations to favour that crown, in case 
of a rupture ; for how could such stipula- 
tions have escaped the vigilance of our mi- 
nisters? The noble duke himself gave us a 
very good reason to believe, that France 
would continue neutral; which is, that 
they cannot gain so much by making them- 
selves parties in the war, as they may gain 
by. observing an exact neutrality, as they 
have thereby an opportunity of engrossing 
the ‘most valuable branches of. our com- 
merce with Portugal, Spain and Turkey. 
So that if this argument of the noble duke’s 
be pon could have had nothing to ap- 
prehend from any immediate interposition 
of France in favour of Spain. But I think 
even this fear is.chimerical.;. for though 
during the heat of war, our commerce in 
those parts might be interrupted, yet it 
must soon return to its former channel. 
The Portuguese would be guilty of the 
most egregious folly and ingratitude, should 
they suffer any other nation in Europe to 
rival: us in trade with them. The Spaniards 
themselves must purchase our commodi- 
ties; which has given rise to this proverb 
in Spain, ‘ Peace with England, and war 
“with all the world besides.’ And, my 
Lords, as to our Turkey trade, I do not see 
what the French could have done more in 
a. time of war with Spain to supplant us 
there, than they are doing every day. The 
Duteh on the other hand have long com- 
plained of the same treatment from Spain 
that we complain of; and should we enter 
intoa war with Spain, all the rules of po- 
ley: oblige them to second our attempts. 
J -.believe'indeed that the present situation 
of: their:publit affairs, is such as deprives 
them of'the: means of giving us that assist- 
ance which both their inclinations and in- 
tengsts direct. But, I dare say, my Lords, 
that ifthey:are not able to afford us their 
godd:oflices, we shall have no reason to be 
afratd of their ill.ones. However, bad as: 
their cireuistances may dppeer, if my ins: 
formation is | true, ‘they have not: put ‘ap: 
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; with the depredations and insults of the 
' Spaniards so tamely as some of their neigh- 
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bours, who are much more.capable of 
‘doing themselves justice. Nor can I hear - 
_ that their conduct has been, as yet attended 
with any bad consequences; and if, my 
' Lords, there were any danger of their re- 


enting of the resolution with which they 
ave acted, I think we ought to assist them 
But I believe their 


gerous it is to provoke a people who have 
and: whose merchants are the support of 


their state. a 
- As to the instances the noble duke gave, 


.in which it may be necessary to yield @ 


little from the rigour of our demands; so 
far as ‘I have looked intv the list of ‘eaps 
tures, and the papers lying before us, E 
cannot find that any British ship, seized 
by the Spaniards, upon the strictest exa- 


‘mination, appears to have been concemed. 
in the prohibited trade with their settle- 


ments. I see, indeed, many instances: of 
our ships and men being seized, against 
whom nothing can be pretended but that 
they were within sight of the Spanish 
coast; I see that others were seized for 
reasons still more frivolous, and several for 
no reason at ail; at least, for no other réa« 


son than that they were British vessels 


And, my Lords, granting it is true, as the 
noble duke alledges, that some of our mer= 
chants carry on a prohibited trade in the 
Spanish dominions in America, that can 
never take away the justice of. entering 
into a war, in order to force the Spaniards 
to observe their faith, and to indemnify the 
fair traders of this nation, whom they have 
robbed and plundered.. For IF will sup- 
pote, that if any of the subjects of Great 

ritain have been concerned in such illicit 
trade, the Spanish governors have done all 
they could to prevent it, and have seized 
their vessels as often as they have had op- 
portunity. “But these instances never can 
become a national concern, because it is 
io more than if a government were 4o 
punish a highwayman or a pirate. Besides, 
my Lords, I cannot understand the haw of 
punishing a man, and then trying him; for 
such, E‘apprehend, is the case which the 
noble duke brought to prove that there . 
was a necessity to treat with the Spaniards. 
‘before we fight with them. | If a Spanish 
guarda costa should,:in a suspected lati- 
tude, board, and make: prize of a British 
vessel, and when the process-ef confisca- 
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tion ‘comes ta be carried on, if it shuld | 
appear that the goods on board the British | 


vessel had been taken in at one of the 
Spanish ports in America; I-shall not enter 
into the dispute: how far such ship became 
a lawful prize ; but I thik it can admit of 
no dispute, that the owners and crew of 
that ship were punished before they were 
' tried: For I take it to be a very great 
hardship put upon the master and crew of 
a vessel, that they are stopped from pre- 
eeeding on their voyage, and should be 
glad.to know, if it had appeared that such 
a.vessel had not been coneerned in an il- 
licit trade, how her owners could have re- 
covered damages from the Spaniards. 
Therefore, my Lords, though I know that 


the first resolution we have come to, may |. 


_ prevent the Spanish practice of stopping 
and searching our vessels on any pretence 
whatsoever for the future, yet I cannot see 


why our ministers should not have sent, in’ 


ria terms, to the court of Spain, that 
here is: not one instance of their depreda- 


was not. a direct breach of their friendship 
‘with us; and, my Lords, though I am far 
frem thinking that any one of these in- 
stances was a sufficient reason for our 
breaking with Spain, yet I think, that if 
that court pretended to justify any of the 
eaptures that. aa ae! in the list before. us, 
we had acted both prudently and honestly 
had we forced them: to have renounced 
their claim; because there can be no réa- 
sons given for their making. prize of any 


| *... “Delite in the Lord? - 


The Lord Hersey: © — ees 
My Lords; I beg leave to observe, that 


:the noble lerd, who spoke last, seems»te 
have lost view of the principal intention of 
the resolutions now before us ; whiich is, 
fT am not mistaken, to lay before our 


most gracious sovereign the sense of this 


. House, with regard to those points that 
. ought to be the basis of any future nege- 
ciation with Spain; and. at the same time, 
to give his Majesty the strongest asewr- 
ances of our resolution to stand by him in 


those measures’ he shall judge most effec. 


tual for preserving our rights of commerce, 
and obtaining satisfaction for the damages 


that our merchants have sustained by the 
Spaniards : but [ humbly presume, that at 
present we are not met to censure the 


_¢onduct of his Majesty’s ministers for what 


is past. | 
think the noble duke: made it unan- 


swerably plain, from the very words. of our — 


memorta! presented to the Court of Spam, 


that we have, in the strongest terms, as- 
tiens for which we require reparation, that | 
-Yuptcd navigation in the American’ seas; 
‘and this I think the noble lord who spoke 


serted: our claimto a free and unmter- 


last seemed. to allow, for his lordship. did: 
not mention any particular points in which 
their representations to that purpose were 
defective. But, says the noble lord, why 
were we contented with giving im memo- 
rials and representations ? or why did we 
so tamely bear the breach of the treaty .of 
Seville ? ‘This, my Lords, I take to be’ the 
whole of what his lordship.has insisted on ; 


one .of these vessels, that would not! and, in my opinion, it admits of a: very 
equally justify their making prize of all the | short answer. Immediately after that 


‘merchantmen his Majesty has in his 


rts. | 
P The neble duke was. pleased to give us 
aw account, from the copies of the memo- 
tials lying before us, of the instances made 
by our minister at the court of Spain; and 
his’ grace seemed'to be of opinion, that. no- 
thing was. omitted by him. that could be 
greed. in favour of our merchants. My 
—Eords, I shalt for once grant that this 


fact. But give me leavé to say that the | 


Spaniards are, for that reason, the more 
* inexeusable; and we night have been more 

_ easily: justified, had. we proceeded to other 
arguments than thse in. the instructions 
and memorials. Therefore, upor the whole, 
E cannot help being of opinion, that: we 
have not acted, in. this: afftir, wich: thet 
vigour and resdlutidn, which the dignity 
four ‘crown, of the importarice of the af. 
fair required: . Bat-where the. faust: lies, I 
shedi not pretend: to pot out, 


re — 
SS 


we enjoyed wit 


fail toassertit. =~ ; oe 
I generaily observe, my. Lords, that 


treaty, the affairs of Europe, from contin- 
gencies that were unavoidable, and impos- 
sible to be foreseeri, took a very unex- 
peeted turn; such a turn, my Lords, as 
rendered it highly unadvisable in us te 
enter into an immediate war with Spuin. 
But, my Lords, though our forbearance 
might perhaps have but too much encon- 
raged them in their interruption of our 
American trade, this encouragement was 
aaply compensated by an increase of our 
trade, which by means of our caer 

4 other places of the world, 
while most of our neighbours were in 
velved in quarrels with one another: 
Thus oar claim upon the Spaniards was 
indeed upon very good grounds delayed, 
but. not given up; and it appedrs, that 
when the proper time came, we did not 


whets this subject is mentioned .by one 
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party in the nation (I hope we have no par- 
ties_in-this House) they go very near to 
aenert that there is not a shilling comes 
tous by our trade with any other quarter 
of the world but with America... My 
Lords, I sohnoriede: that our American 
trade. is. very beneficial, but I neither 
think that the Spaniards have entirely 
‘guined it, nor that it would have been 
prudent in us to have endangered the ge- 
neral interests of the nation, before the 
several losses.our merchants complain of 
had been. verified upon a parliamentary 
enquiry. I shall readily allow that they 
are now properly vouched, and that the 
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ministry will act a part very inconsistent | 


with the good of the kingdom, if they do 
not exert themselves in such a manner as 
may procure us ample satisfaction. But 
if this is obtained by negociation, it must 
be much more agreeable to those who have 
the interest of their country alone at 
heart, than if, in order to obtaip it, we 
rush into.a war, of which nobody can 
foresee the consequences. His Majesty, 
by the seasonable preparations he has 
made, and the orders he has given, will 
make Spain and all the world sensible that 
he is resolved upon the_alternative, either 
of obtaining an advantageous peace, or 
entering into an immediate war. And, 
my Lords, we have the pleasure of seeing 
that his MajéeSty’s conduct has had one 
good effect, by inducing the king of Spain 
to give orders for releasing such of our 
sailors as were imprisoned. This, my 
Lords, made‘a considerable article of our 
merchants complaints; and why may we 
not hope for as effectual a redress as to the 


loyal subjects, the 
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they returned with an Address drawn up, 
which was agreed to without division, and 
 pree next day by the whole House to _ 


is Majesty. 


Fhe Lords’ Address to the King on the 
Spanish Depredattons.| The Address was 
as follows : a 

_ & Most gracious Sovereign ; 8 
_ & We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
ords Spiritual and 
Temporal in Parliament assembled, having 
taken into our serious consideration the 
many unjust violences and depredations 
committed by the Spaniards, upon the 
persons, ships, and effects of divers of 
your Majesty’s subjects in America, have 
come to the following Resolutions, . which 
we beg leave in the humblest manner to 
lay before your Majesty, for your royal 
consideration, viz. . | 

“<1, Resolved, That the subjects of the 
Crown of Great Britain have a clear and 
undoubted right to navigate in the Ame-. 
rican seas, to and from any part of his 


Majesty’s dominions ; and for carrying om 


such trade and commerce, as they are 
justly entitled unto in America ;. and also 
to carry all sorts of goods and merchan- 
dizes, or effects, from one part of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions to any part thereof; and 
that no goods, being so carried, are by 
any treaty subsisting between the Crowns 
of Great Britain and Spain, to be deemed 
or taken as contraband or prohibited goods, 
and that the searching of such ships on 
the open seas, under pretence of their 
carrying contraband or prohibited goods, 
is a violation and infraction.of the treaties 


other Articles? Or, why should any lord | subsisting between the two Crowns. 


make any difficulty of eed to a Reso- 
. lution, which is sostrong 


} 


‘<2, Resolved, That it appears to this 


y supported by the | House, that as well before, as since the 


papers lying upon our table ? Our giving | execution of the treaty of Seville, on the 


the world reason to suspect that his Ma- 
jesty is ill served by his ministers, when 
the, contrary appears so evidently, can 
never contribute to the recovery of our 
honour and the discouragement of our 
enemies. And I cannot but be of the 
noble lord’s opinion, who said, that our 
unanimity in this affair was the most ef- 
fectual expedient for promoting our in- 
terest. — 

Upon the question, the first Resolution, 
as it stood amended, and the other Reso- 
lutions, as proposed by the noble lord, 
were agreed to without any division; and 
@ committee being named to draw up an 
Address to his Majesty, with the Resolu- 
tions, after having retired a small time, 

[VOL. X.] | ee 


|. 
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He 


part of Great Britain, divers ships and 
vessels, with their cargoes, belonging to 
British subjects, have been violently seized 
and confiscated by the Spaniards, upon - 
retences altogether unjust and ground- 
ess; and that many of the sailors on board 
such ships have been injuriously and bar- 
barously imprisoned and ill-treated; and 
that thereby the liberty of navigation and 
commerce belonging to his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, by the law of nations, and by virtue 


-of the treaties subsisting between the 


Crowns of Great Britain and Spain, hath 
been unwarrantably infringed: and inter- 
rupted, to the great loss and damage of 
our merchants, and in direct violation of 
the said treaties. , 

(SE) - , 
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8, Resolved, That it appears to thks 
House, that frequent applications have 
been mae, en the part of his Majesty, to 
the Court of Spain, in a manner the most 
agreeable to treaties, and to the peace and 
ciate subsisting between the two 
_ Crowns, for redressing thenotorious abeves 
and grievances before-mentioned, and pre- 
-venting the like for the future, and for ob- 
taining adequate satisfaction to his injured 
subjects; which, in the event, have proved 
entirely fruitless, and of no effect. | 
“« We think it our duty, on this import- 
ent occasion, humbly to represent to your 
Majesty, that we are most sensibly affected 
with the many and grievous injuries and 
‘ fosses sustained by your Majesty’s trading 
. stbjects, by means of these unwarrantable 
' depredations and seizures; and to give 
your Majesty the strongest and most. sin- 
cere assurances, that in case your friendl 
and powerful instances for procuring resti- 
- tution and reparation to your injured sub- 
jects, and for the future security of their 
‘tradeand navigation, shall ‘fail .of having 
their due effect and influence on the Court 
_ of Spain, and shall not be able to obtain 
_ that real satisfaction and security, which 
your Majesty may in justice expect; we 
-, will zealously and. cheerfully concur in all 
- such measures, as shall become necessary 
for the support of your Majesty’s honour, 
the preservation of our navigation and 
commerce, and the common good of these 


7 kingdoms.” : 


: ‘Bhe «King’s Answer.| His Majesty’s 
' jAnewer'was-as follows : . 


co My Lords; a 
' FT am-sensibly touched with the many 
 herdshifs~and injuries sustained by my 
‘subjects in America, from the 
érueltres and unjust depredations of the 
Spaniards. You may be assured of my 
 @dre'to procure satisfaction and reparation 
- for'the losses they have already suffered, 
 &nd secitrity for the freedom of navigation 
for the future ; ‘and to maintain to my peo- 
’ ple the ‘full enjoymenit of all the rights to 
' which they are entitled by treaty, andthe 
' Few of ‘nations.—I-doubt not. but I ‘shall 
have ‘your concurrence for the support of 
. guch measures, ‘as may be necessary. for 
that ‘purpose.”’ | 


Debate in the ‘Conon: on the Button 
und Batton Hote Bill.| March 3. A 
Petition of the Manufacturers of Raw Silk 


- fd Mohair,-and of Needle-work. Buttons, 


Debute in the Conmome on the 


(78 

‘es That raw silk ant mobair, employed 
i raking button-heles, being commodl- 
ties that are purchased in. Turkey, and 
other foreign parts, in exchange for the 
woollen and other matiufactures in the 
kingdom; the parliament, for the 


encouragement ef the consumption of the | 


Said commodities, had passed an Act, in the 
7th of his late Majesty, entitted, ‘An At 
‘for employing the syanufacturers, and 
‘ encouraging the consumption of raw silk 
‘and mohair, by prohibiting the wearing 
‘of buttens and button-holes made of 
‘cloth, serge and other stuffs.” In conse- 
quence of which, and other acts of the like. 
tendency, many thoasaads of families were 
preparing silk, mohair, yarn and thread, 
employed in making of buttons:and button- 
holes with the needle. But that in eva- 
sion, and contrary to the intention of the 
said Act, ‘great quantities of stuffS made 
of horse-hair, cr mixed therewith, have 
been lately wove in hatrow breadths or 
slips, and ‘used only for making and bindin 

of buttons and button holes, to the great 
detriment and impoverishing of many 
thousands, who had no-other way of sub- 


sisting but by working of buttons and but- 


ton-holes with the needte, and prejudice 
of the woollen ‘manufactures of the king- 
dom. And therefore the petitioners 
prayed that the House would give leave 
that a Bill be brought in, to explain the 
said Act, and that the petitioners be re- 
lieved in such. manner as to the House 
shall seem meet.’’ 

March 19. This Petition being referred 
to the consideration of a‘Committee, Mr. 
Cholmondley made the report from the 
said Committee, and leave was given te 
bring in a Bill according to the desire of 
the Petition. The Bill was accordmgly 
presented, and read for the first time. on 
the 24th; but before it came ‘to a second 
reading, several petitions wére ‘presented 
from the manufacturers ‘and deslers in 
woven buttons, praying ‘to ‘be ‘heard ‘by 
counsel against the ‘Bill. “The ‘petitions 
were ordereil to lie upon‘the table, as were 
also petitions from ‘the ‘manufacturers ‘and 
traders in the needle-work buttofis in the 
several towns ‘in England, expressing their 
apprehensions that the general trade ‘of 
the kingdom ‘wold be affected; and the 
exports of the woollen and ‘other ‘mant- 
factures to Turkey greatly ‘decreased, and 
many thousands of 'theitiselves ‘redacéd to 


‘great ‘indigence, ff 'the ‘said Bilt did: not 


ass irito dlaw. | * 


was presented to the House, and set forth: | ‘April 10. The ‘Bal wes tend ai second 


~ 


deme, and counsel beiag Keard ‘both for the 
-Bill and against it, and several witnesses 
examined, the Bill was committed. . 

' April 18. Mr. Cholmondeley reported 
from the Committee, that they had found 
the allegations-in the Bill true; upon 
which the Bill, with the amendments made 


in the Committee, were ordered to be en- 


grossed. 
‘April 25. The Bill was read a third 


fime, and the question being put that it do 


pass, 
Mr. Henry Fox spoke as follows : 


Sir; I do not stand up to oppose this 
‘Bill from any consideration how far parti- 
cular pergons may be affected by its fate, 
but from a conviction that, instead of its 
being of real service to the commerce or 
manufactures of the kingdom, if it passes 
into a law, it may do hurt to both. Ihave 
heard the witnesses both for and against 
the Bill examined ; I was likewise present 
when the counsel on both sides was heard 
at the bar of the House; and by what I 
eould gather from the evidence of the one 


and the pleadings of the other, the prae- 


tice of weaving buttons can never prevent 
amy of the good consequences that were 
intended by the several acts of parliament, 
in favour of the consumption of raw silk 


and mohair, from being effectual] ; and that 


the manufacture which the Bill is intended 
to destroy, ought to receive the greatest 
encouragement from the legislature. 
Therefore, Sir, till I hear better reasons 


i support of this Bill than any I have yet 
? 


I must be against our passing it into 
a law. | 
Mr. Cholmondeley ‘said : 


Sir ; I have the misfortune to differ so 
nouch from the hon. gentleman who spoke 
Jast, that I think, if ever any Bill of this 
kind deserved the encouragement of the 
legislature, the present does. I think it is 
generally allowed that one of the charac- 
‘ers of a beneficial trade, is, when a natior 
‘exports of its manufactures and native 
commodities for such goods as receive a 
further manufacturing in that nation. 


#ormer parliaments seem to have been so 
sensible, that the importation of raw silk , 


and mohair was of the greatest advantage 


tothe nation, by increasing the export of 
aur woollen and other manufactures, that. 
Sew branches of tradehave rie Deas aired | 
-w@neouragement from the legislature, than ; 
making of buttons and button-holes. 
auth the necdle. So far back .as the 14th ; 


the 


Bation and Button Hele Bill. 
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year af Charles 2nd, this House thought a 
Petition fromthe manufacturers of wrought 
buttons and button-hales so warthy. their 
consideration, that an Act was passed, 
prohibiting the importation of foreign hut- 
tons and needle-work, under the penalty 
of 502. and forfeiture of the goods so pra- 
hibited. The Petition, Sir, that gave rise 
to that Act, was presented to the House, 


_on the very metive that gave occasion to 


the Bill now. before us; which was the re- 
lief of great, numbers of the inhabitants of 
this kingdom, who gained their living, and 
had been able to relieve their indigent 
neighbours, and set on work many. peor 
children, by their skill and dexterity in this 
manufacture; and who were in danger to 
have been all ruined by the practice, then — 
introduced, of importing foreign buttons 
and bitton-holes into the nation.—In. the 
10th year of king William, the intention 
of the former acts in favour of this manu- 


factire, had been so much frustrated by 


the making and wearing buttons made of 
shreds of cloth, camblet and other stuffs, 
that numbers of peor people employed in 
manufacturing buttons with the needle, 


were thrown up@n their respective pa- 


rishes: this induced the legislature to pass 
an Act just of the same nature with that 
now under our consideration; by which, 
buttons made of cloth, or any of the stuffs 
of which wearing apparel was usually 
made, were prohibited. But ag this Act 
did not extend to button-hales, in the Sth 
year of queen Anne an act passed, which 
took notice, that the intention of the Jast 
Act had been of late, in a great measure, 
rendered ineffectual by an artificial and . 
unforeseen practice of making and binding 
button-holes with cloth, serge and other 
stufis, to the utter ruin of numbers of fa- 
milies. Therefore, buttop-holes as well 
as buttons, made of, or bound with such 
stuffs, were prohibited under the penalty 
of 51. per dozen on the tailor, seller, or 
maker of anysuch buttons or button-holes 
so prohibited. But this Act, Sir, proyin 

no more effectual than the former acts 

have mentioned, for angwering the good 
intentions of parliament, an Act was made 
in the 4th year of his late Majesty, by 
which all clothes and weariag garments 
made with buttons and button-holes, pro- 
hibited by the former Acts, were liable te 


be forfeited and seized, except where the 


clothes were made of velvet. Jt might 
have been reasonably hoped, Sir, atter 
such precautions taken by parliament, 
that the good ends propaped by the saxeral 
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atts’ I have mentioned would have been 


no longer eluded ; but in the 7th year of. 


his late Majesty some further regulations 


on this head were found absolutely neéces- ' 
sary. . Some gentlemen who are present 


may remember, that at thet time ‘the only 
‘method that could be thought ‘of for that 
‘purpose, was to extend the penalty to the 
wearer of such prohibited buttons and but-: 


ton-holes, as: well as. to the ‘maker and 


tailor. This gave occasion for passing the 
Act entitled, ‘ An Act for employing the 
¢ manufacturers, and encouraging the con: 


‘* sumption of raw: sitk and. mohair yarn, - 


‘ by prohibiting buttons and button-holes 
‘made of cloth, serge or other stuffs.’ 


And by this Act a penalty was laid upon 


the person whe wore such prohibited but-_ 
tons and button-holes.. This Act, for 


some time, had a very good effect, and the 


manufacturers, from the encouragement ’ 


‘which the parliament has given them from 
time to time, have made a great many im- 
provements in their trade, and brought it 
to such a perfeetion, that they are able not 
only to supply this nation, but export con- 
siderab]equantities of them to foreign parts. 
So-that, Sir,-another character of a good 
trade is anawered by this manufacture, 


which is, the manufacturing and improving, 


in order for.a re-exportation, a commodity 
that is imported. Therefore, Sir, this act 
deserves the countenance of the legislature 
- asmuch, if not more, than any act relating 
to our manufactures, that has passed this 
_ House forsome years: first, as it tends to 
take off large quantities of a staple ‘com- 
modity of this nation; and, secondly, as it 
adds to our exports: both which in a na- 
tion that subsists by commerce are of the 
greatest’ consequence.—But, Sir, besides 
the advantages I have already mentioned, 
it is easy to make it appear that the encou- 
vragement given to this manufacture is a 
considerable ease to.the landed interest. 
IT coula name, Sir, many places of . the 
kingdom, where the poor, if not employed 
in this manufacture, must be either thrown 
upon their respective parishes, or obliged 
to beg their bread.. I dare say, Sir, that 
in the several towns and cities from which 
petitions have ‘come before this House in 
vour of the Bill, there are no fewer 
than 140,000 inhabitants whoare incapable 
to get their bread in any other way than 
by applying to this business. For, give me 
Jeave towbserve, that in this manufacture, 
' there is one thing peculiar, which is, that 
_ there aré few inf 
‘sickness, that disable. the manyfacturers 
i a A be Re 
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rmities either of age or | 
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from applying themselves to some-brangh- 
of it, either in twisting the yarn, making: 


the molds, or sewing the buttons; : basides.: 


many other smaller, arts that are.absolutely 


‘necessary for carrying it.on.. This, Siz,:: 


inay be the reason why so great. numbers. 
are employed in this manufacture, and. why -. 
some tra 


ers have found their.acceunt.im-: 


employing all their stocks, which often are :; 


very considerable, that way.—Having thus... 


laid before you, Sir, the advantages arising. : — 
to this kingdom from the carrying om ang - 
improving this manufacture, I shall, beg: ; 


Yat 


leave fo trouble the House with’a few. . 
words more, with regard to’ the disepu- . 
‘ragement which it must meet with, if. this. _ 
act should not pass. The. late practice. of .. 
weaving silk and mohair in looms, for.the 
naaking of buttons and button-holes, is but | 
in a very few hands, when compared with 

the numbers who get their bread by.the 
needle-work manufacture, and, if encou- - 
raged, may, in a short time, quite frustrate 
the intentions of the former acts relating _ 
r. Those buttons that. are :co+ 
vered with slips wrought in the loom, nat - 
being distinguishable from those covered . | 


to this affair. | 


with shreds of camblet or .other . staffs, 


‘cannot fail of encouraging that practice, . 
‘which, as the act of the 7th year.of his... 
late Majesty is still in force, may. put the. . 


~ 
° 


subjects to very great. incanveniencies. | 
For instance, if a gentleman should employ ;. 


a roguish taylor to make him. suit of 


cloaths, and the taylor, instead. of. giving «< 
him buttons either made with the. needle, ...- 
or woven in the loom, shall give him those ._ - 
covered with shreds of. camblet.or.other  - 
stuffs: in such a case, the gentleman, Sir, -_- 


i 


oo ta 


~ 


is liable to a penalty, though quite info-. .. - 
cent of any intention to break this act.of . - , 
parliament: . so that, Sir, this practice of ._ 


weaving buttons is not only subject to the _ ; 
inconvenience I speak of, but givesahandle __ 
to intolerable impositions ‘and frauds. that. 
may be practised by tradesmen... We had _ - 
a remarkable instance, Sir, how easily this... 
fraud may be practised, in the evidence. -_ 

bar of this House, by. some,, ; 
of the principal witnesses brought-to. supe . -.... 
port the arguments of the counsel against 


given in at the 


the Bill. When a parcel of buttons was,. ‘ é 
laid before them, some woven in the loom,.. 
others made of shreds of camblet.and other . - 


such stuffs, though it was pretended that. 


the one might be easily distinguished from .-... 


“the other, yet none of the evidences could, ,.._ 


possibly say which was the one or.which., . ; 
was the other, till they had looked to thag.. .. . 


| Part of the ‘button that is sewed to, she, » ... 


cdaty ‘and riét “even then without great 
difficulty ;-fur some ofthem were obliged 
_ togo:to the-light, in order to view them 
more narrowly, and after all some of them 
were mistaken, ‘and others could not posi- 
tively distinguish-them. If it was so hard, 


Sir; ‘for these evidences, who are them- | 


_ selves manufacturers and dealers in woven 
buttons; how’ hard must it. be to me, or an- 
other man who knows nothing of the mat- 
ter! but, Sir, besides this inconvenience 
to particular persons, such a practice must 


soon very much affect the trade of the na-. 
tion. The practice of making buttons of. 


shreds of stuff will in a short time become 
common amongst our lower and middling 
sort of people, and do great prejudice both 
to ‘the exportation of woollen manufac- 
tures, and to the numerous dealers in 
needie-work buttons at home: by dimi- 
nishing the demand for raw silkand mohair, 
_we diminish the exports of our woollen 
goods; and by encouraging woven but- 
tons, we endanger the sale of the commo- 
dities in foreign markets; and thereby we 


may ‘diminish another branch of our’ ex- 


ports. For, Sir, let us suppose that a fo- 
reign dealer gives commission to a factor 


here for a parcel of buttons ; the factor, 
either through ignorance or design, sends. 


hing buttons covered with shreds of cam- 
blet or other stuff, instead of buttons woven 
in the loom. Is it not plain, Sir, that 
sucha practice must soon prove the ruin 
of this branch of trade, and intirely sink 
the credit of those who deal in it in forei 

markets? But this, Sir, is not the only 
bad consequence that will attend our not 
passing this Billinto a law. It will be evi- 
dent to any gentleman, who shall take the 
trouble of reading former acts that have 
passed on this head, that in passing them, 
the legislature had an eye not only to 
the ‘encouragement of the consumption 


of raw silk and mohair, and the expor-. 


tation of our staple. commodities, but like- 
wise to the employment and subsistence 


of many thousands of men, women and. 


children, who ‘must have been very bur- 
dens ome to the public, had it not been for 
the needle work manufacture. And give 


me leave to say, Sir, that if the common 


‘maxim js true, that that manufacture is 


most profitable for a nation which employs. 
the greatest’ number of hands; the manuv- 
facturé’ of needle-work buttons deserves. 
the attention and encouragement of par-. 
liament B erhaps' better than.any other in. 


the kirtgdom.’ ‘For ip the preamble of: the 


act .of the 10th of king William, no less 


-> Button and Bution Hole Bill. 


than five different: kinds ‘of workers ‘art: 


mentioned to be employed-in’ preparing” 


the materials for :making : the. buttons, 
Therefore, Sir, I think by -all ‘the rules 


of good policy, we are-obliged to second ° 
parliaments in. 


the intentions ef former 
favour of. this manufacture, by passing 
the Bill now before us. It has already 


employed great part-of our time this ses- ° 
-sion, and every step made in it has been 


taken upon the most mature deliberation, - 


and after weighing all the consequences — 
that can attend it of every kind. By pass- 


ing this act we do no more than former 
parliaments would have done, had ‘the in- 
conveniency complained of been foreseen 


at the time of passing the several acts I 
have mentioned; and in not passing it, T 


am afraid all their intentions, in favour of 


this manufacture, may be rendered inef- - 


fectual. 
Mr. Henry Archer said: ° 


Sir; I shall- readily agree with the hen. 


gentleman who spoke last, that the manu- — 


facture now under our-consideration is of 
very great consequence to the trade of | 
this kingdom, and that it has from time to" 
time met with great encouragement from * 
Therefore, Sir, if I _ 
thought that the good ends proposed by 
former parliaments had been rendered _ 


the legislature. 


ineffectual, and. that our passing the pre- 


sent Bill could render them more effectual, * 
I should be far from opposing it.” But, on — 
the other hand, as I am persuaded that. it 


can no way answer that purpose, and at 


the same time, that it tends to do a manifest, 


injustice to many of his Majesty’s subjects 
in their private properties, I shall beg leave 
to give my reasons why I think myself 
obliged to oppose it.The design of the 


encouragement, which the manufacturing of 


raw silk and mohair into buttons and but- 
ton-holes has met with, was principally, as 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last seemed 


to allow, to increase the exportation of .— 


our woollen manufactures: therefore, Sir, 


I think it undeniably -follows, that ifthe 
manufacturing of buttons by weaving them — 


in the loom, consumes as much raw silk 


and mohair as working them needleways, _ | 


it. effectually answers the chief end pro- 
posed by former acts of parliament that 


he 


relate. to this manufacture. But bythe |; | 


manner ‘in which the honourable gentle- 
moan reasons en this head, one should he... 
‘apt to thimk that these acts restrained this |. 
manufacture to be carried on by the needle ~ 


alone, and laid a prohibition upon all 
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Siz, is a consequence that can 


worda needle and needle-work occur in 
these acts, it can be for na other reason 
but because, no other words were known at 


that time to-express the manner of manu-- 


‘facturing of raw silk and mohair into but- 


tons. Had the practice of weavipg them: 


in the loom been at that time known, I 


think we have not the least reason to doubt 


that the same. acts would have regarded 


that manner of exercising this art, as well 


as the other by the needle. So that, Sir, 
IT humbly conceive, if it can be proved, 
Ist, that not a less, but rather a greater 
quantity of raw silk and mohair is con- 
gamed by the loom manufacturers, than by 
the needle-workers : 2dly, that there is no 
weight in the hon. gentleman’s argument 
drawn from the great numbers of hands 
employed in the needle-work .manufac- 
ture: and lastly, that the dealers in the 
.Joom manufacture have in proportion ex- 
ported greater quantities of their goods 
‘than the needle-workers have done; I 


_ say, Sir, if these three points can be made . 


_ appear, as I shall undertake to do, then the 


_ aguments advanced in favour of this Bill 


must fall to the ground. 


_.. The gentlemen who were ‘present when | 
’ the witnesses against the Bill were exa-: 
mined at the bar of this House, may re-. 


~ member, that 1t appeared by some of them 
. who had weighed the materials eniployed 
» in covering a dozen of needle-work but- 


'- tons with the same quantity of woven 


. buttons, that the latter exceeded the 
fermer m weight; and that, after the 
~ svoven ‘buttons were made, the manufac- 


_ ‘turers were obliged:to cut off some part of 


~ the list from each button, where it was 


. sewed.to the coat, which waste still in-. 
: -¢reases the consumption of the materials. 
- Nor could the evidences fer the Bill, Sir, 
* deny, that there was at least an equal 
_ consumption of the materials in the one, 
From 
.. hence, Sir, it 3s evident, that the carrying . 
. on this manufacture by the loom effec- | 

tually answers the intention of the. acts. 
, stockings in the loom was introduced, 


great numbers of the subjects were re- 


. wnenufacture as in the other. 


. passed in its favour. As to the hon. gen- 


-. tleman’s other arguments, drawn from the | 
. geamber of hands employed in the needle- ; 
.. work manufacture, which was the second , 


: pomt I proposed to speak to, it is, in my 
> ieamble opmion, a very god. wget m6 40r 
dismissing this Bill; because, as the mk- 


Ls 


w) > Debate in the Commons on the 
ether. metbeda of impravieg it. But this, 
never 
be admittad by any one who either looks 
into these particular acts, or understands : 
the nature of our laws in general, - If these | 


carrying it on with fewer hands. 


leave to mention ano 


ment in their behalf. 


nufacture may be carried on by a much 
fewer number of hands, with equat advan- 
tage to our trade in general, thase who 
are employed:in the needle-work way, are 
so many hands taken from other arts and 
other manufactures, in which they might 
be employed to much better purpose. I 
believe, Sir, it is not unknown te some 
gentlemen in this House, that many of 
our manufactures, very beneficial to the 
nation, labour under great disadvantages 
from the dearness of wages, oceasioned by 
the scarcity of hands employed in them. 
But that inconveniency would be soon re- 


‘moved, if the useless people employed in 


this and other. manufactures were turned 
over to the manufactures that absolutely 
require them. Thus the hon. gentleman’s 
objections arising from his tenderness for 
these poor 
earning their bread, will be removed to the 
advantage both of the kingdom, and per- 
haps of themselves. But to convince gen- 
tlemen how unreasonable this very argu- 
ment is, F shall beg leave to apply it to 
other cases, where a manufacture or an 
art has received farther improvements by 
There 
was a time, Sir, when all the learning of 
this kingdom, and the rest of Europe, was 
contained in manuscripts, the writing of 
which employed great numbers of ‘hands, 


( 


| 


( 


ple, deprived of this way of — 


and took up a vast deal of time in re-copy-_ 


ing. But, Sir, how ridiculous would it 
have been, if an the discovery of the art of 
printing, the transcribers and copyers of 
those manuscripts had joined in 8 petitton 
to the legislature, that it would be pleased 
to prohibit the art of printing, for the same 
reason which the hon. gentleman new 
uses, because great numbers would thereby 


be deprived of bread! But admitting, Sir, — 


this instance should be thought a little 


foreign to the present A gel gies I shall beg — 
ry 


which, I think, 
exactly answers the case of the petitioners 
for this Bill; the manufacturmg of wool, 
silk, and thread into stockings, when that 


manufacture was carried on by knitting, | 


gave bread to, I believe, as great numbers | 


of people, as the manufacture of needle- 
work buttons now does. But, Sir, I never 
heard that, when the mventien of working 


duced to want, and in danger of starving ; 


or that any application was made to parlia— . 


I ie all oitilined 
countries, Sir, inventions for the improve~ 


ment of arts and manufectures have beom 


79} 
encouraged; sometimes rewards, and 


sometimes exclusive rights to exercise 
them, have been assi to the inventors, 


who are always looked upon as benefactors 
to their country. | 
_- Not only his Majesty, and the general 
approbation of the nation, gave a sanction 
to a late invention for. improving one 
branch of the manufacture 
this very House rewarded the ingenious in- 
ventor with a present of 14,000. This 


excellent invention enabled'us to carry on. 


the manufacture with fewer hands than it 
required before, and was therefore justly 
looked upon as a publicadvantage. Now, 
Sir, I should be glad to know, if gentle- 
men would not have thought it ayery ridi- 
culous step in the former manufacturers, 
if they had presented a Petition to this 
House, setting forth, that “ ifthe use of the 
ehgine invented by sir Thomas Lombe,* 
was’. not prohibited by the. parliament, 
many thousands of the petitioners would 
be in danger of wanting bread.’’ I be- 
leve no gentleman can shew me wherein 
a Petition of this kind is different from the 
Petition that gave rise tothe Bill now under 
our consideration. Nor can I imagine 
‘that any argument can be advanced in 
favour of this Bill, that does not equally 
serve against the improvement, nay the 
invention of any manufacture. The longi- 
tude, Sir, is.a discovery that would con- 
sequently be a great improvement of na- 
vigation, by rendering it more safe, and 
voyages performed in a shorter time, and 
so make less employ for mariners. Were 
an nn ees man to discover the longitude, 
would not our sailors have as good reason 
to petition this House against that im- 
provement of their art, as the needle- 
workers have to petition us against the 
improvement of ‘Geis ? and would they 
not have the same right to redress ? Hav- 
ing therefore, I hope, shewn that this ar- 
gument, drawn from the greater number 
of hands employed in the one manufacture 
_ than are employed in the other, is unrea- 
sonable ia itself, and attended with the 
_ grossest absurdities, I shail now proceed 
to consider what effect this improvement 
can have upon ourexports. 
. I believe, Sir, it cannot be disputed 
that the cheaper a manufacture is carried 
on by. a nation, the greater quantities of 
that manufacture will that nation be able 
to.export. This truth, Iam afraid, ap- 
~ pears but too plain in the present state of 


? 
wa et ae 


. * See Vol. 8. p. 994, 


! 


Betton and Bution Hole Bill. . 


of raw silk, but 


A. D.. 1788. (ros 
the British manufactures ; in which our 
neighbours, the French, beimg able te 
furnish the samecommodities at a cheaper 
rate, undersell us at most of the markets | 
in Kurope. Therefore, I think, Sér, it is 
undentable that every improvement, which, | 
by diminishing the number of hands:re- 
quired in a manufacture, reduces the price 
of the commodity, ought to meet with en 
couragement from this House. That the 
method of weaving buttens is more expe 
ditious than that of needle wosking, has I 
think in effect been owned by the hon. 
gent. and the counsel whe have spoke for 
the Bill. Now, Sir, the more expeditious 
the method, the greater is the reduction 
of hands employed: because, if-a. roan 
who now deals to the value of sepa 
ar in buttons, is obliged to employ.8 ~ 
hands every day ; if four hands, Ste, can 
do the same work that: these eight hands 
can do ; and in as short atime, he can 
discharge four of his hands, and thereby 
save half his expences ; consequently he 
will be able to serve a foreign market at:a 
cheaper rate than he could before haye 
done. The good effect of the reduction 
of hands employed in this manufacture ap- 
pears fromthe examination of the witnesses 
against the Bil: for it has been proved, 
Sir, that, notwithstanding the obstructions 
they have met with from the petitioners 
for the Bill, the loom manufacturers have 
exported larger quantities in proportion to 
the mumber of dealers, than: the needle 
workers have yet done ; and there is, Sir, 
an obvious reason forit, whichis, thatthe 
loom manufacturers not only can afford 
their commodities much cheaper than the 
needle workers can, but their commodities 
are much better in their kind, nrach 
nearer, and more lasting, as has been 
falky proved at the bar of this House. 
There is, I think; only one objection more, 
which I shall beg leave to answer: the 
petitioners for the Bill alledged, that: in 
the loom manufacture many materials are 
used which are not mohair, and that there- 
fore the loom workers in some measure 
elude the tent of the acts‘of parliament, 
made for encouraging the consumption of | 
that commedity. This ‘allegation might 
have had some weight; but unfortunately 
for.the petitioners, it is not prounded on 
fact. For the loom manufacture: does not 


elude the intention of: these acts of parlia- 
‘ment, because, though the: 3 


indeed, make use of seme sonre materials 


“besides mohair and raw-silk, yet ‘when the. 
| mohair and zew silk pf an-equal nember of 


’ 
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. buttons are weighed, 


needle workers ; and the other materials 
employed in each butten, are not so heavy 
as the waste of the raw silk and mohair 
which the loom manufacturers are obliged 
ta make. But, Sir, besides this: answer. 
drawn from a plain fact, that-appeared at 
the bar of your. House; give me. leave to 
any, that this objection against the loom 
manufacture is a very.strong-reason that 
we gught to.support it.; for, as the inten- 
tion of these. acts- was to. encrease. the 
consumption of our commodities, there- 
fore, whatever best, answers.thatintention, 
best deserves our encour ent. . Now, 
Sir, it appears that the materials, besides 
those of raw silk and mghair, made use of 


by the loom manufacturers, are the pro-. 


duce of this kingdom ; it ap that their 
using them does not diminish the. con- 
- sumption: of the other commodities ; and. 
therefore. it undeniably follows, that the 
loom manufacture is best calculated for 
answering the intentions of the legislature. 


- ' Having thus, Sir, I think, obviated the. 


principal arguments in favour of the Bill, 
I shall now beg leave to put gentlemen in 


mind, that, by passing it, we shall doa |. 


thing which I am sure every gentleman in 


this House would ‘willingly avoid. We. 


make.an encroachment, Sir, upon the pri- 
vate 


every man in a land of liberty ought to 


enjoy, of gaining bread in an honest and 
lawful 


way. Nay more, Sir, we give a 
total discouragement .to any future. im- 
provement of arts and manufactures. How 


the arts, especially those of commerce, a 
British parliament, by one act, prevented 
all future improvement of any of these 
arts: let ug not, Sir, draw us the im- 


' putation of so much barbarism, let us not 


give our neighbours so just a handle of re- 
proach; but let’ us remember, that not 
only the present but future ages are.con- 
cerned in every step of this nature we 


'’ shall make.. Had our ancestors, Sir, dis- 


couraged the improvers of atts and manu- 
factures, they could have had no title to 


the gratitude of their pee And, 
_ Sir, give me leave to add, that in England 


the advancement of the liberal, is but the 
- consequence of the encouragement given 
7 bag legislature to the improvement. of 


commercial arts. In all ages and. 
equatries they have gong heed: dn -band,. 


Debate in ‘the Commons on prohibiting 


the materials em- | 
ployed in the loom exceed : those of the: 


rty of our fellow subjects. We. 
deprive them of the natural right which 


[ae0 . 
they have-risen and fallen with one ane. 
ther, and whatever has affected the latter, 
has always proved fatal to the former. 
Therefore, Sir, I am against our passing 
thie Bill. 

- The question being put, the Bill wasre- 
jected. Yeas 85, Noes‘111.: 


‘. Desate in tHe Commons on.A Re- 


SOLUTION PROHIBITING THE PUBLICA< 


‘TION OF THE DEBATES OR OTHER Pko- 


CEEDINGS OF THE Hovsz.]* April 13. 
Several persons were examined at the bar 
of the House from counterfeiting the Hands . 


of some of the members in Franks ; and 


they owning the offence, some of them 
were committed to the custody of the Ser- 


jeant at Arms, and others of them to New- 


ate. a 
. After which the Speaker informed 
the House, that it was with some con- 
cern he saw a practice prevailing, which 
a little reflected upon the dignity of ‘that 
House: what he meant was the insert- 
ing an Account of their Proceedings in 


* See the Preface to the present Volume. 


‘¢ The Spanish affairs so nuch occupied the 
public attention, that all other considerations 
were totally overlooked. Had not this been the 
case,a Resolution made this session, would 
have attracted public notice, and have incurred 
the censure of those writers who affect a high 
regard for the liberty of the press. - 1 allude to 
the enforcement of the Standing Order, probi- 
biting the Publication of the Debates while the 
House was sitting, and the extension of that 
prohibition to the-recess.. It is remarkable that 


| this Resolution passed without a single dissent- 
will it sound, to after times,that in a reign ing voice, and with little public animadversion. 
remarkable for the encouragement of’ ali | 


It is ne less remarkable, that not one of our 
historical writers has taken the smallest notice 
ef the debate. This Resolution was not fol- 
lowed by any beneficial effects; on the-con- 
trary, it tended only still farther to excite .pub- 
lic curiosity, while it rendered truth more diffi- 
cult of access. It compelled the compilers of 
periodical publications to adopt a covert method 
of giving the Debates, which made it more easy 
to alsify them, and it is a well known fact, that 
after this period, the accounts au- 
thenticthan before. The Gentleman’sand the 
Lendon Magazine were the principal vehicles 
of the parliamentary. debates. The Gentle- 
man’s Mayazine published the debates in the 


. Senate of Lilliput, under the names of Lilliput 


and Brobdignag, and the London Mayazine 
gave a journal of the proceedings and debates 
in a Politieal Club, with Roman appellfations. 
Each miscellany afterwards explained these 
fictitious titles m .advertisements.aflixed to:the 
Pa eon volumes.” -Coxe’s Memeisa-o€ Sic 


oy a _ 
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(soe 
the printed News Papers, by whieh means | and publish what: they :pleascs- therefore 
the | Proceedings of the 7 House were | I hope. petloeen all Goes into a Re- 


liable te v great misrepresentat 
That he hed ia his hands a printed News 
Paper, which contained his Majesty’s 
Answer to their jate Address, before 
the same had been reported from the Chair,. 
the only way of communicating it to the 
pablic. That he thought it hia duty to in- 
fins the House: of these practices, the 
eather because he had observed them 
jate to have run into very great abuses; and 
therefore he hoped tat gentlemen weuld 
_ «propose some method of stepping it. - 
‘Sir William Yonge hereupon tose and 
said: “Me a 
Sir: Lam very: u have mentioned 
this affair. 1 nove lene looked upon it as a 


practice very inconsistent with the forms | - 


and dignity which this House ought always 
to support; but since you have been pleased 
to mention this from the Chair, I must beg 
deave to carry my observations a little far- 
ther. J have observed, Sir, that not only 
an account af what you do, but of what 


you aay; is regularly printed.and cicculated | 
t ali parts, both of the town and’ 
‘country. At the same time, Sir, there are | 
very often gross misrepresentations, both. 
of the sense and language of gentlemen. | 
‘This is very liable te give the public false 


impressions both ef gentlemen’s conduct 


‘and..abilities. Therefore,..Sir, in my opi- | 


nion, i is now high tame 0 put a stop to 
it. Not that I'should be for attacking the 
Liberty of the Press; that is a poiat I 
would b 


re aw find their. games Je ape at a 
& great many fine things, in 
monthly magazines; “bak this, Sir, can 
never prevent gentlemen from sending 
_ their speeches, if they please; it only pre- 
vents other gentlemen from being misre- 
‘pet as to what they say, which, Sir, 

am sure is what every. gentleman in 
this House will wish for. Therefore, I 
hope gentlemen will consiler of some me- 
thod.of putting a stop to this:gbuse, more 
effectual than we have fallen upon yet. 
There is, indeed, a Resolution on our 
Journals, against printing or publishing 
any of the roceedings of this House, but 
by aathority of the chair ;. but people had 
generally run away with the nation, that 
this prohibition is in force only during the 
tine we ane sittrag, and that as soon as the 
session ends, 

{ VOL. X.] 


e as tender of’ as any gentleman in: 
this House. ‘Perhaps some gentlemen 
may think it indeed a hardship, not to ‘be 


they are at liberty to print | 


ions. | solution, for explaining that.matter; and 
if they de, Lam very. sure thay if- it~ is 


breke through, 1 myself will move the — 
House, with the very &wt opportunisy, 
pext session, -, But the printers of the pa- 
pers, Sir, which , you have in your hands, 
‘camnot even plead the excuse of the recess 
of. parliament; therefore deserve to be 


of | punished ; and if you de net either punish 


them, or take some effectual. method. of 
checking them, you may seon expect to 
see ‘your Vetes, your Proceedings, and 
your Speeches, printed and hawked about 
the stréets, while.we are sitting -in this 
House. vs ens ge 
Sir William Windham spoke next: | 
Sir: No.gentleman can be more jealous 
and tender thanI have always been of: the 
rights. and privileges of this House, ner 
more ready ¢e. coneur with any. measure 
for putting. a. stop to any abuses which may 
affect either of them. But at the same 
time, Sir, 1 owa, I think we ought td be 
very cautious how we. fonm a Resplution | 
upen-this head; and yet. I think it:is abso- 
lutely necessary that some question should 
be formed. 1 say, Sir, we ought te be 
very cautious in what manner we fonn'a 
Resolutien ; for it .is a. question so nearly 
cennected with the Liberty.of: the Prem, 
that it will require a great. deal.of tendes- 
ness to form a Resolution which may pre- 
serve gentlemen from ‘having their sense 
misrepresented to the. public, and at the 
same time guard against all encreachments 
upen the Liberty of the Press, . On the 
other hand, a am sensible a 
a necessity af putting astop to: this: pnace 
tice of printing, what aa ealed she 
Speeches of this House, became I know 
that gentlemen’s words in this House have 
been mistaken and misrepresented: I doe 
not know, Sir,.but'1 have. some.reason of 
complaint. myself -upen that head. : Z-have, 
indeed, seen many speeches of gentlensen 
in this House that were fairly and accu 
rately taken; and.no gentleman, whén that 
is the case, ought to:be asliamed:that : the 
world should: know every word:he. speaks 
in this. House: . for -my own ‘part, I -newer 


shall, for 1 hope never to act or speak in this 


House, any thing that I shall: be. ashamed 
to own to all ‘the world.: Buotrof date, Si, 


I -haye seen ‘such monstrous mistakes:.in 


enren’s. spaeches, es ithty have 
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time to have a stop put to such a prace 


tice. 3 
. Yet stil, Sir, there are two considera- 
tions, which I ewn weigh very much with 
me upon this occasion. That this House 
has a right to prohibit the publication of 
any of its proceedings during the time. we 
are sitting, is past all doubt, and there is 
no question, but that, by the Resolutions 
that now stand upon our Votes, and are 
renewed every session, the printers of the 
papers you have in your hand are liable to 
the censure of this House. But I am not 
at all so clear as to the right we may have 
of preventing any of our proceedings from 
being printed during our recess; at least, 
| Sir, { am pretty sure that people witnout 
oars are strongly possessed with that 
notion, and therefore 1 should be against 
our inflicting any censure at present, for 
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public some room for having just-informa- 
tion of what passes within these walls, I 
shall be extremely glad to give it my con- 
currence. But I am absolutely against our 
stretching our power farther than it will go 
consistently with the just rights of Parlia- 
ment ; wach 


stretches rather weaken than 
give any strength to the constitution ; and 


| 


{ 


am sure no gentleman will care.to do. ~ 


what may not only look like our claiming 


powers unknown to our constitution, but 


what, in its consequences, may greatly af- 
fect the liberty of the press, . if we shal] 
extend this Resolution to the recess of 
parliament, all political writing, if the au- 
thors shall touch upon any thing that past 
in the preceding session, may be affected 
by it; fer I do not know that any body 
would venture to publish any. thing that 
might bring upon them the censure of this 


what is past of that kind. If gentlemen |} House 


are of opinion, which I do own IL am not, 
that we have a: power to prevent any ac- 
count.of our Proceedings and Debates 
from being communicated to the public, 
even during our recess, then, as this af- 
fair has been ‘mentioned, they will no 
doubt think it very proper to come. to a 
Resolution against that practice, and to 

unish it with a very severe penalty; but,’ 
if we have no such power, Sir, I own I 
do not see how you can form any Resolu- 


tion upon this head, that will not be liable 


‘to very great censure. 
The other consideration, that weighs 


very much, Sir, with me upon this occa-. 


sion, is-the prejudice which the public will 
think they sustain, by being deprived of 
all knowledge of what passes in this House, 
otherwise than by the printed Votes, 
‘which are.very lame and imperfect, for 
satisfying their curiosity of knowing in 
what manner their representatives act 
within doors. They have been long used 
to be indulged in this, and they may pos- 
sibly think it a hardship to be deprived of 
it now. “Nay, Sir, I must go farther: I 
éo not know but. they may have a right to 
know somewhat more of the proceedings of 
‘this House than what appears upon your 
Votes; and if F were sure that the senti- 
ments of gentlemen were not misrepre- 
sented, I should be against our coming to 
any Resolution that could deprive them of 
a knowledge that is so necessary for their 
being able to judge of the merits of their 
representatives within doors. If gentle- 
men, however, are of opinion that they 
an frame a Resolution, which will put .a 
atop to.all impositions, and yet leave the 

| 


_ In the mean time, Sir, I am as willing as 
any gentleman in this House, that a stop 
should be put to the practice you have 
taken notice of.from the Chair. It has’ 
grown to such a pitch, that I remember 
some time ago there was a public dispute 
in the news-papers, betwixt two printers 
or booksellers of two pamphlets, which af 
them contained the true copy of a certain 
hon. gentleman’s speech in this House. It 
is therefore high time for gentlemen to 
think of somewhat to be done for that 
purpose, and I make no doubt but that any 
Resolution this House shall think fit to 
come to, will put an effectual stop to it. | 

Mr. Thomas Winnington spoke next : 

Sir: I do not pretend to know the forms 
and the powers of this House so well as 
the hon. gentleman over the way, who has 
much more experience in both than I. can 
pretend to ;-but it.is very surprizing to me, 

that any gentleman should seem to make a 
doubt of the power which this House has 
during the recess of Parliament. It is 


true, we have no power, but as a House, 


to make any commitment, or to pass any 
censure; but then it is.as true, that the 
Orders and Resolutions of this House are, 
or ought to be, as binding during our re- 
cess, as during our. sitting. The reagon, 
Sir, of this is plain; because we are still 
the same House, and we have the same 
authority during our adjournment or pro- 


rogation, as when we sit ; .eur privdeges 


are the same, and for the same reason our 
acts ought to have the same force too. 
Can any- gentleman doubt, that if this 
House shall come to a Resolution, that .if 


ov 


- 


” 


| 


\ 


( 


amy person should, during our recess, 


presume to print any of our proceedings, 
that we would not have a right to punish 
him next time we met together as a 
House? I dare say, gentlemen will not 
etend that we have not; therefore, Sir, I 
ope you will come to some very strong 
Resolution upon this occasion. I hope ye 
will declare, that whoever shall presume to 


print any part of the Proceedings of 


this House, during the recess of Par- 
hament, will be equally liable to the cen- 


sure of this House as if it were during the 


session. . ; 
As to what the honourable gentleman 
- Insinuated about the Liberty of the Press 
being in danger, it is a consideration I am 
in no manner of pain about. Our coming 
to a Resolution, that we will not have what 
‘we say misrepresented, can never affect 
the Liberty of the Press. It is what every 
_ private gentleman has a right to-require, 


though he were out of Parliament; for I. 


believe no gentleman would wish to see 


his sentiments misrepresented in print, 


even though they regarded a private affair ; 
but when such a thing happwns in a débate, 
to fix a gentleman’s ible character, the 
consequences are much worse. For m 


own part, Sir, I am not afraid of speaking | 


my mind in this House; but I-should be 
very sorry to see any thing I-say ini this 
House misrepresented in a public news- 
paper; and I should think I had a very 
good title to redress, even though I were 
not a member of this House. 

But, Sir, setting aside the case of these 
gentlemen being misrepresented in what 
‘they say in these public papers, I think it 
is a very great injury done us, as a House 
of Parliament. I do not see why we ought 

- to be less jealous of our rights and privi- 
ledges, than the other House is. I know 
of no right we have given up, with regard 
to our power to regulate our own proceed- 
ings that the other House enjoys: and I 
am sure there have been some late in- 
stances, ,wherein they have, I believe, 
pretty severely punished some printers for 
presuming to publish their Protests: They 

id this, Sir, not because their words or 
meaning were misrepresented, but because 
they conceived it to be an indignity done 
to them as a House of Parliament, to print 
any proceeding of theirs whatsoever, with- 
out: their consent and authority. - That of 
itself, Sir, is a reason why we ought to put 
a stop to this scandalous practice of print- 
ing our proceedings ; because if we should 

_ @ppear less jealous of our rights and pri- 
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vileges, than the other House are of theirs, 
it may be afterwards told us, that we do 
not enjoy-such rights and privileges, be- 
cause at such a time, when we had the 
same reason as the other House had, we 
did not exercise them. Therefore, if we 
do not put a speedy stop to this practice, 
it will be looked upon without doors, that 
we have no power to do it, for the public - 
will very justly think that if we had such 
a power, we would exercise it. And then; 
Sir, what will be the consequence ; why, 
Sir, ‘you will have every word that is 
spoken here by gentlemen, misrepresented 
by fellows who thrust themselves into our 
gallery. You will have the Speeches of 
this House every day printed, even during 
your session. And we shall be looked 
upon as the most contemptible assembly 
on the face of the earth. I agree with 
the honourable gentleman over thte way; 
that it may not be quite so right, to punish 
those printers for what they have done al- 
ready ; for really, Sir, we have been so 
very remiss in putting a stop to this prac; 
tice; that by this time they may think the 

are in the right in what they do. But 
can see no manner of difficulty we can be 


| under, to come to some very. vigorous Re- 


solution to prevent the like for the future. 
I would have this Resolution, Sir, ex- | 
tended not only to comprehend the timé 
of our’ sitting, but of our recess... If the 
printers of the monthly magazines, and | 
the other news-papers, are not more cau- 
tious for the future, I think we shall be 
wanting to that regard, which we owe. . 
ourselves as a House of Parliament, if we 
do not proceed against them with severity. 
Therefore, Sir, I hope gentlemen wil 
think of a proper Resolution with regard 
to this matter of complaint. ce 


Mr. Pulteney said: — 


Sir: [agree entirely with the gentle- 
man who has already spoken, that it is ab+ 
solutely necessary a stop should be put to 
the practice which has been so justly com- | 
plained of : I think no appeals should be 
made to the public with regard to what is 
said in this assembly, and to print or pub- 
lish the’ Speeches of gentlemen in this 
House, even though they were not misre- 
presented, looks very like making than 
accountable without doors for what they 
say within. Besides, Sir, we know. ve 
well that no man can be so guarded in his | 
expressions, as_to wish to see every thing . 
he says inthis House-in print. I remeo- 
ber the time when this House was §ojem 


se, 


a 
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— leus, so cautions of doing any thing that 
might look like an appeal to their constitu- 


ents, that not even the Votes were printed . 


without leave. A géntleman every day 
rose in his place, and desired the Chair to 
ask leave of the House, that their Votes 
for that day should be printed. How this 
- custom came to be dropped I cannot sq 
well account for, but I think: it high time 
for us to prevent any farther encroachment 
upon our privileges; and I hope gentle- 
- men will enter into a proper Resolution 

for the purpose. 

_ But, though I am as much as any gen- 
tleman can be for putting a stop to this 
scandalous practice, I should be very 
tender of doing it in such a manner, as 
may either affect the Liberty of the Press, 
or make it seem as if we claim’a privilege 
‘to which we have notitle. An honourable 
gentleman near me was pleased to mention 
the powers which the other House had of 
calling printers to an account for printing 
their Protests. It is very true, Sir, they 
have such a power, and they have exer- 
cised it very lately ; but we have no such 
power: they may punish a printer for 
printing any part of the Proceedings of 
their House, for twenty, thirty, or forty 
years back; but then, gentlemen are to 
consider that the House of Peers is a 
Court of Record, and as such, its rights 
and privileges never die. Whereas, this 
. House never pretended to be a Court of 
Record; our privileges expire at the end 
of every parliament; and the next House 
of Commons is quite different from the 
last. As to the question whether we have 
a right to punish any printer, who shall 
publish our proceédings, or any part of 
them, during our recess, which I take to 
be the only-question at present, it may be 
worthy consideration: for my own part, I 
am apt to think that we may; because 
our privileges as a House of Parliament 
exist during the whole continuance of par- 
liament; and our not sitting never makes 
any violation of these privileges conmmitted 
during a recess less liable to censure, the 
next time we meet 4s a House. However, 
Sir, as it has been long the practice to 
print some account of our proceedings 
during our recess, I am against punishing 
any person for what is. past, because very 
possibly they did not know they were 
doing amisa; and if gentlemen think fit to 
enter into any Resolution for the time to 
come, I dare say it will. be sufficient to 
deter ail offenders in that way. But that 
Resolution, Sir, cannot affect any person, 


who shall prmt an. account of your pro 
ceedings when, this Parliament shall be 
dissolved. There is an honourable. gen- 
tleman* near me, who knows that the 
History of a whole Parliament was once 
published in a six-penny pamphlet, and 
their transactions set in no very favourable 
light, for the gentlemen who composed it. 
I never heard, Sir, that any succeeding 
House of Commons took that amiss, nor 
that the honourable gentleman, who was 
generally looked upon as the Author of it, 
was ever called to aecount by either House. 
of Parliament. Parliaments, Sir, when 
they do amiss, will be talked of with the 
same freedom, as any other set of men. 


whatsoever. This Parliament, I hope, will 


never deserve it; but, if it did, I should be 
very sorry, that any Resolutions were en- 


‘tered mto in order to prevent its being re-. 
' presented, in the presentor the next 


in its proper colours. I am sure the ho- 
nourable gentleman who sits near me, will 
agree with me in this; and whatever the 


other House may do, Sir, I hope we never 


shall stretch our privilege, so as to ¢ramp 

the freedom of writing on public affairs. 
But this consideration, Sir, can sever 

affect the Resolutions which gentlemen 


propose to come to now. We-have rather. 


been too remiss in not putting a stop to. 
this scandalous practice that has heen» 
complained of. I always thought that 


these pamphlets contaming our Debates 


were circulated by the government’s en» 
couragement, and at their expence ; for 


* Meaning’sir Rubert Walpole, whe iu the 
a) 17138, wrote a Pamphlet entitled ** A shost 
istory of the Last Parliament. 


‘‘ While the new elections were depending,. 
it was the opinion of Somers and the Whig 
Lords, that to state to the people, in a strong 
and perspicuous manner, the proceedings of the 
late parliament with a view to expose the mea- 
sures of the Ministry, and to guide the electors 
in the choice of the new representatives, woald 
be highly advantageous to their party. As ne 
one seemed better calculated for this office. 
than Walpole, he undertook a pamphlet, at their 
desire, on the Thursday, and published it on 
the uesday following, under the title of A. 
Short History of the last Parliament, with the” 
Mutto: ee oe ae ae 

‘ Venalis Populus, venalis Curia Putruim.?~ > - 


To this publication is prefixed a Dedication by "7 
Pulteney, then his coadjutor, composed id a _ 
strain of irony and humour peculiarly his own,’ 
and in which, though addressed to an Aniony- * 
mous Peer, it is easy to perceive that the Kart’. 
of Oxford was the ebdject of allusion.” Coxe’ 5 
Memoirs of Sic Robert Walpole, ae yy rsta 


7 


sale 
till the honourable gentleman who spoke 
last save one in the eb. » mentioned the 
magazines in the manner he did, I have 
been still used to Iook on the publishing 
them as a ministerial project ; for I mma- 
gined that it being found unpracticable to 
make the people buy and read the Gazet- 
teer by itself, it was contrived so as that 
the: writings of the other party, being 
printed in the same pamphlet, it might be 
some invitation to the public to look mto 
the Gazetteer, and I dare say, Sir, the 
eat run which the magazines have had 
as been entirely owing to this stratagem. 
The good and the bad are printed together, 
and people are by that means drawn in to 
‘read both. But I think it is now high 
time, to put a stop to the effects they may 
have, by coming toa Resolution that may 
at least prevent any thing being published, 
during the time of our sitting as a House, 
which may be imposed upon the world as 
the language and words of gentlemen who 

- perhaps never spoke them. 


Sir Robert Walpole spoke next : 


Sir: You have with great justice pu- 
nished some persons, for Bering the names 
of gentlemen upon the backs of letters ; 
but the abuse now complained of is, I con- 
ceive, a forgery of a worse kind; for it 
tends to misrepresent the sense of parlia- 
ment, and impose upon the understanding 
of the whole ration. It is but a petty 
damage that can arise from a forged Frank, 
when compared to the infinite mischiefs 
that may come from this practice. I have 
read some debates of this House, Sir, in 
which I have been made to speak the very 
reverse of what I meant. I have read 
others of. them wherein all the wit, the 
Jearning, and the argument has been 
thrown into one side, and on the other no- 
thing but what was low, mean, and ridicu- 
lous ; and yet when it comes to the ques- 
tion, the Division has gone against the 
side, witich upon the face of the Debate 
had reason and justice to support it. So 
that, Sir, had I been a stranger to the pro- 
ceedings and to the nature of the argu- 


ments themselves, I must have thought this 


to have been one of the most contempti- 
ble assemblies on the face of the earth. 
What notion then, Sir, can the public, who 
have no other means of being informed of 
the Debates of this House, than what they 
have from these papers, entertain of the 
wisdom and abilities of an assembly, who 
are represented therein to carry almost 


every point agamst the strongest and the 


the Publication of the Debates. 


parliaments. 
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plainest argument and appearances. How. 
ever, Sir, as I believe gentlemen are by 
this time pretty sensible of the necessity of 
putting a stop to this practice, it will be 
quite unnecessary for me to argue a point 
wherein we are all agreed. But I cannot 
help taking notice of one thing mentioned 


by the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 


since I was the person to whom he was 
pleased to appeal. He mentioned, that 
the History of a whole Parliament had 
been printed, and seemed to insinuate from 
this, that people might make very free with 
Really, Sir, I will be so free 
as to own that I do know of such a pamph- 
let being printed; nay, I believe, I know a 
little of the author, and the publication, 
But at the same time I know, Sir, that ghat 
was one of the worst Houses of Commons 
that ever this nation saw; that they had a 
design to introduce the Pretender; that 
they had approved of .a scandalous peace, 
after the most glorious war that was ever _ 
carried on; ahd had it not been for some 
very favourable circumstances that fell out, 
they would have set aside the present 
happy establishment in his Majesty’s per- 
son and family. I hope, Sir, no gentle- | 
man will find fault with any reflections 
that could be thrown out against such a 
House of Commons: I hope likewise, that © 
no gentleman will pretend to draw any pa- 
rallels betwixt their conduct and ours. But, | 
Sir, besides these considerations, gentlemen 
are to reflect, that the parliament which 
was described in that History, had been 
dissolved before the History itself was pub- 
lished. And not only so, Sir, but there is 
a noble lord in the other House,* who can, 
if he pleases, inform gentlemen, that the 
Author of that History was so apprehen- 
sive of the consequence of printing it, that 
the press was carried to his house, and the 
sa i printed off there. 

his, I think, Sir, will be sufficient to 
shew, that the Author did not think him- 
self quite out of danger, even though the 
parliament was dissolved. But, I am not 
at all for carrying things to such a length 
at present: it may be. sufficient, if we 
come to a Resolution to prevent the pub- 
lication of any part of our proceedings 
during the recess, as well as the sitting 
of the parliament. As:to what the 
hon. gentleman said, with regard to thé 
Magazines being published and distri- 
buted by order, and at the expence of 
the government, I do not know if he was, 


* Probably Lord Cobham. | 
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gerious or not.. If he was serious, he must 
have a contemptible opinion of the 
understanding of those gentlemen, who 
have the honour to serve his Majesty, if he 
imagines that they would be so weak as to 
propagate papers, every page almost of 
which hat 
their own interest. If any gentleman will 
take the trouble, which I own I very sel- 
‘dom do, to look into one of these Maga- 
zines, he will find four pages wrote against 
the government for one that is in its fa- 
your ; and generally the subject is of such 
anature, as would be severely punished 
under any other government than our own. 
if the hon. gentleman was not serious, I 
think a more proper time might have been 
chosen for shewing his wit, than while we 
are considering of the means of putting a 


stop to a palate which he himself, and 
t. 


every gentleman who spoke in this debate, 
-allows so nearly to affect the dignity and 
privileges of this House. For my own 
part, Sir, I am extremely indifferent, what 
opinion some gentlemen may form of the 
writers in favour of the government : but, 
Sir, I shall never have the worse opinion 
of them for that: there is nothing more 
easy than to raise a laugh ; it has been the 
‘comimon practice of all Minorities when 
they were driven out of every other argu- 
ment. I never shall be afraid, Sir, to do 
what I think right, and for the service of 
his Majesty and my aan because I 
may be laughed at. But really, Sir, I will 
be so free as to say, that if the want of wit, 
learning, good manners, and truth, is a 
proper object of contempt and ridicule, 
the writers in the Opposition seem to me 
‘to have a much better title to both than 
those for the government. No govern- 
ment, I will venture to say, ever punished 
‘s0 few Libels, and no government ever had 
provocation to punish so many. I could 
/. name a government in this country, Sir, 
under which those writings, which are now 


cried up, as founded upon the laws, and in. 


the constitution, would have been punished 
as libels, even by gentlemen who are now 
the warmest advocates for the Liberty of 
the Press, and for suffering the authors of 
those daily libels that appear in print to 
‘pass with impunity. But i ask pardon for 
what I have said that may appear foreign 
to the present consideration ; I was led to 
it by what had been thrown out by the 
‘gentleman who spoke before. 

~ ‘Then the Speaker having drawn up the 
question, it’ was unanimously resolv- 
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« That it is an high indignity to, and a 
“‘ notorious breach of the Privilege of, this 
‘¢ House, for any News-Writer, in Letters 
“ or other Papers, {as Minutes, or under 
‘“‘any other denomination): or for any 
‘¢ printer or publisher of any printed News- 
«¢ Paper of any denomination, to presume 


“to insert in the said Letters or Papers, 


‘‘ or to give therein any Account of the 
«‘ Debates, or other Proceedings of this 
‘¢ House, or any Committee thereof, as 
‘¢ well during the Recess, as the sitting of 
‘¢ Parliament; and that this House will 


‘¢ proceed with the utmost severity against 


‘¢ such offenders.?? 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill Jor 
securing the Trade to America.*] _. May 
5. Mr. Pulteney rose and spoke as follows: 


Sir: The advanced season of the year, 


* << As the public mind became more and 
more exasperated against Spain, and as the 
pusillanimity of the minister became the con- 
stant object of popular invective, the opposition 
determined to exert one great effort to bring on 
immediate hostilities, and to preclude the mi- 
nister from availing himself of the interval which 
was still left open for negotiation. Pulteney, 
who conducted this whole business with great 
address and ability, was the organ of the mino- 
rity. He moved to bring in a bill under the 
plausible title of effectually securing and en- 
couraging the trade to Ameriea. It was to re-. 
vive part of two acts, passed in the reign of 
queen Anne, and in effect, if carried, it would 


have amounted to a declaration of war, and — 


tended to involve the country with all the com- 
mercial nations in Europe. The intention of 
the act was, to give the property of all prizes 
taken from the Spaniards, after a declaration of 


war, to the officers and seamen present in the 


action ;. head money, or 5/. for every Spamiard 
made prisoner at sea, was té*be sranted 4a the 
sailors ; and the property of all places taken was 
to he vested, by the King’s patent, in the captors. 
*‘ During its progress the minister attacked 
it with great strength of argument. He en- 
deavoured to shew its impropriety at this junc- 
ture, and pointed out the injustice of particular 
In the course of the debates many per- 
sonal reflections, highly injurious: to his: cha- 
racter, were cast on the minister, and a bitter 
altercation arose between him and Pulteney, 
who was loudly called to order, and obliged to 
acknowledge, that the warmth of his temper 
had transported him tu use some unguarded ex- 
ressions, for which he testified his concern. 
he Bill was negatived by a great majority.” 
Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. . 
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together with the apprehensions of a rup- 
ture happening betwixt Spain and Great 
Britain, before our next meeting, makes it 
necessary for us to enter into such mea- 
sures as may render the war, should any 
happen, successful on our part. By the 
Resolutions which we have already come 
to this session, we have enabled his Majesty 
to provide for war; we have declared our 
readiness to stand by him, in whatever 
measures he may find necessary for vindi- 
cating the honour of his crown, and for 
procuring reparation to his injured sub- 
jects, and satisfaction for the insults that 
have been put upon the nation. At the 
same time, Sir, these Resolutions are upon 
the clearest proofs of an insolent unjustifi- 
able conduct on the part of Spain, and 
which, without a very ample satisfaction on 
their part, must occasion a war betwixt 
the two nations before next session. 

In the event of a war, I believe, no gen- 
tleman doubts but that it must on our part 
be.a sea war; and if it is a sea war, we 
ought to consider of the proper measures 
for annoying the enemy as effectually as 
possible.. In order to do this, we ought to 
consult the conduct of that wise adminis- 
tration, which carried on the last great war 
in Europe. These great men, Sir, found 

_ by experience, that the prize offices, not- 
withstanding all the precautions taken to 
regulate them, were discouragements to 
the brave seamen who had ventured their 
lives in their country’s service: for when 
@ prize was brought in, the commissioners 

the prize offices, their clerks, and the 
other offices attending. them fell upon so 
‘many low shifts to defraud the poor sailors, 
first by deducting so much clear of the 
prize for the crown, then so much for 
their own perquisites, that I have many 
times known a prize bring the captains 
into debt to the.crown. For this reason 
at was necessary in the 6th of queen Anne, 
to pass an Act for better settling the trade 
of the kingdom by cruizers and convoys. 
By this law, which was made only to con- 
tinue during the war we were then engaged 
in, it was enacted, that if any vessel should 
-be taken by any ship of war, or privateer, 
and condemned as prize, the officers and 
seamen concerned in taking her should 

. have the sole interest and property in the 
ship and cargo so taken. By the same 
‘Act proper methods were laid down for 
‘managing.and disposing of the prize, and 
for dividing the money arising from the 

,aaJe thereof among those that had, and 


’ 


eught only to have a right to it,. without 
8 
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subjecting our brave and honést. seamen 
to the fees and perquisites, and ysual pur- 
loinings of a public office. And as a far- 
ther encouragement for our seamen to 
weaken and distress the enemy, by seizing 
and taking their ships, a reward of 5/. to be 
paid out of the public revenue was given 
to every man that was on board such ships 
of war or privateer, at the beginning of 
the engagement; so that every seaman 
had the. comfort to think, that if he was 
killed in the action, his wife and children, 
or his executors, would be sure of getting . 
something by his death. a 
But this affair having been once brought 
under the consideration of parliament, 
even this law was not thought sufficient for 
the encouragement of our seamen, and for. 
preventing the abuses that had been put 
upon them; and therefore, Sir, another 
Act was passed the same year, for encou- 
raging our trade to America, by which it 
was expressly enacted, That all prize of- 
fices should be suppressed, and that the of- 
ficers and seamen of every ship of war 
should have the sole interest in all ships 
and goods, being first comdemned by the 
proper court as lawful prize. By the same 
Act it was likewise enacted, That during 
the war, the lord admiral, or commissioners 
of the Admiralty, should, at the request of 
any British owner of any ship, giving se- 
curity as usual, except for payment of the 
tenth to the lord admiral, grant commis- 
sions to the commanders of such ships, for 
seizing ships and goods belonging to ‘his 
Majesty’s enemies in any of the seas or 
rivers in America: and that the ships and 
goods so taken, after being adjudged prize, 
should be divided amongst the owners of, 
and persons on board the ships that took 
them, according to the agrecment that had 
been made between the owners and the 
ships crew. And in order to encourage 
private men or societies, to be at the ex- 
pence of attacking and making war on the 
enemies of their country, it was by the 
same law enacted, That her Majesty, dur- 
ing the war, might grant commissions qr 
charters to any persons or societies, for 
taking any ships, goods, harbours, lands or 
fortifications of her Majesty’s enemies in 
America, and for holding and enjoying the 
same as their own property and estate for 
ever. ae, Seu Seas 
But all these regulations, Sir, being de- 
terminable at the end of the way, they can ~ 
at present be of no manner of. use to, the 
nation. However it is evident, that if we 
would do any thing effectual against Spain, 


\ 
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these regulations must be revived; it is 
evident that if they are not revived, our 
sailors, upon the commencement of hosti- 
lities, will be subjected to all the inconve- 
niences which rendered the passing the 
two laws, I have now mentioned, neces- 
sary.. The officers who must be concerned 
in the prize offices, would, I believe, have 
as clammy fingers as any of their prede- 
_ cessors, and the brave sailors:be as much 
' imposed upon. A Bill for remedying these 
inconveniences cannot be objected to, but 
by those who wish this nation no success 
in any thing undertaken for the common 
good. Iam indeed sorry, that the regu- 
lations contained m the two acts I. have 
mentioned, were not made perpetual ; 
which might then easily have been done, 


. because it might have been enacted, that | 


they should at the beginning of every. fu- 
“ture war be revived by his Majesty’s pro- 
. clamation, and that they should then con- 
tinue. in force, till his Majesty put a nop 

' #0 them by a new proclamation: this, 
think, Sir, was a. fault; and as we are now 
. én danger of being involved in a war be- 
' fore next session of parliament, we ought 
‘therefore, in this session, to repair that 
fault or oversight, by enacting, that in case 
of a war with Spain, these several regula- 
tions should be revived. The Bill, Sir, 
which I intend to move for, is calculated 
for this and no other purpose; for as it in- 
troduces no new law, nor proposes the es- 
 tablishing any regulations, of which we 
have no experience ; as its only inten- 
tion is to revive some former temporary 
regulations, that were found to be of great 
advantage during the last war; it can oc- 
-.casion no jealousy or suspicion in any 
British subject, nor can it give uneasiness 
‘bo ary man that wishes well to Great Bri- 
' ‘tain, It may indeed give some uneasiness 
and concern to the court of Spain, be- 
‘cause it will convince them we are resolved 
not to be put off any longer with tedious 
negociations or sham treaties: that ne- 
thing will now prevail but granting us im- 
inediate and full satisfaction: and that if 
- we send out any more squadrons, it will 


not be to a ni a compliment, but to 


pour down the vengeance of Great Britain 
upon them. This will be more. effectual 
for preventing a war than ail the treaties 
which we have been puzzling out for theae 
eighteen or twenty years, and at the same 
time be an encouragement for iad et 
at oe paeccpgieger with cheertulness 
their pr on the great expences 
which the present situation of affais re- 
quires, — | 


é 
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[ais 
The ether arguments, Sir, which ig 
be advanced to support the Bill, which 
intend to move for, will perhaps come 
mere properly. amother time. At pre- 
sent I humbly move, that the 6th and 8th 
sections of an Act made im the 6th year of 
the reign of queen Anne, entitled, ‘ An 
‘ Act for the better securing the trade of 
‘this kingdom by cruizers and convoys ;’ 
and also the second section of an Act made 
the same year, entitled, ‘ An Act for the 
‘ encouragement of the trade to America,’ 
the qacaivit talog ise 

question being put, same were 
vead accordingly. oe 

Sir Robert Walpole spoke next : 


Sir: I believe gentlemen will be pretty 
much disappointed, when I assure them 
that I do not rise up to oppose this Bill, 
hinted at by the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last. I am for my own part persuaded, 
when it comes before the House, that it 
will appear a very improper Bill at this 
juncture, and I will undertake to prove it 
so. I cannot however avoid taking notice 
how different the time and the manner in 
which the two Bills mentioned were 
brought in, is from the time and manner 
in which the hon. gentleman proposes to 
bring in his Bill. oe 
As to the time, Sir, the two former Bills 
were passed, after the nation had been five 
or six years in actual war; therefore nei- 
ther we nor our allies could suffer by any 
precipitate declaration of such a measure 
as thisis. By these Bills, Sir, we did. not 
make one nation in Europe our enemy ; 
we gave no jealousy to our allies; we put 
the crown under no difficulties: but I 
submit it to gentlemen’s consideration, 
how far it is possible to avoid these incon- 
veniences, should such a Bill pass at pre- 
sent. It would perhaps, Sir, be looked 
upon as anticipating the debate, should I 
enter upon any discussion of our present 
situation at home and abroad. That is a 
consideration which will be much more 
oper when the Bill is brought before us. 
‘hus much only I will venture tosay, that 
I shall never be ether afraid or ashamed 
of ing any Bill, which may tend to 
unge this nation into a ruinous and per- 
s doubtful war. Pee a 
aving said thus oruch, Sir, with regard 
to the timing of this Bill, give me leare 
just to touch upon the manaer in which # 
was brought in. [ am old enough, Sir, to 
rememaber, that when the two Bills passed 
in the 6th year of queen Anae for the pur- 


( 
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poses mentioned by the hon. gentleman, 


were brought in, the crown had previously 
given up its title to the share which it 
claimed in the prizes. We had likewise 


some regard to the rights of the lord high 


admiral, Gentlemen will consider if we 
ean properly ‘bring in any Bill of this na- 
ture, without some previous steps of that 
kind: however, as I am entirely ignorant 
“of the shape in which the Bill may appear, 
‘I shall not oppose its being brought in. 


Sir William Windham spoke next: 


Sir: The hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, did not indeed oppose the motion for 
bringing in this Bill, but he took care to 
_ let gentlemen know that he thought it a 
‘very wrong thing to bring it in at all. But 

I hope gentlemen will not for all that be 
‘so far prepossessed against it as to think it 
a bad Bill, because one gentleman does 
not think it fit for his purpose. As to 
what the hon. gentleman said about the 
time in which this Bill is moved for; in- 
stead of being sorry with him that it is too 
precipitate, I am sorry we are so late in 
moving it. We are not indeed in ac- 
tual war at ‘present with the Spaniards, 
but Iam very sure they are at war with 
us, and have been so these twenty years ; 
therefore it is now high time for us to 
‘shew them that we dare make war upon 
them. = 
- The hon. gentleman’s other objection 
was to the manner in which this Bul'is to 
be brought in, I believe, Sir, it is as re- 
gularly moved for as any other Bill of the 
same or a like nature ever was. We have 
indeed had no previous notice from the 
crown of a cession of its right in the prizes ; 
but I apprehend there is no occasion for it, 
as will appear ‘when the Bill is brought 
in. As to what the honourable gentle- 
man said about the crown’s previousl 
giving up its share in the prizes, if it 
is fact, it discovered great. wisdom -and 
honesty in the then ministry, in advis- 
ing the crown to such a cession; but I 
rake the cession which the hon. gen- 
_tleman means, was no other than a para- 
graph in a speech from the throne, three 
or four years before ‘the’ acts from which 
you: have heard the rt ae} read wete 
passed, and which I believe had no weight 
“with the House of Cemmons which passed 
“theseacts. * ‘The hen. gentleman mentioned 
the nights of the lord high admiral. If the 
‘lord high ‘admiral has any claim against 
* this Bill, I dare say the gentleman; it whoni 


that gréat’ office é now vested, -will take: 
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care that no future lord high admiral shall 
suffer for want of an opposition to any.in- . 
vasions upon his rights: so I hope gentle- 
men will not be amused by any assertions 
or insinuations, as if this Bill were disre- 
spectful to the crown, or prejudicial to any 
of the great officers ; it can be of preju- 
dice to none but to those who are so to the 
nation. | , 
Mr. Pulteney then made a motion, se- 
conded by Mr. Sandys, ‘‘ That leave be 
given to bring in‘a Bill for the more effec- 
tual securing and encouraging the trade of 
his Majesty’s subjects to America ;’? which 
was ordered accordingly. —- i 
May 8. -Mr. Pultenéy presented -the 
said Bill, which was read a first time. - 
May 12. About 12 o’clock Mr. Pulte- 
ney moved for the order of the day, and 
was seconded by Mr. Sandys: but the 
Bill to wir hed the Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen of London to set the price upon 
all Coals commonly called sea-coals, im- 
ported into the port of London from New- 
castle and the ports adjacent thereunte, 
for one year, having taken up a great deal 
of the House’s time that session, Mr. Win- 
nington, who was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to which it was committed, opposed 
the same; upon which - —- 
_ The Speaker said : 


Gentlemen: A motion so. une 

as the present makes it difficult for me to 
determine in what manner to behave: ‘it 
has never been the custom in this House 
to call for the order of the day till two 
o’clock at soonest, because by that hour 
gentlemen are all present in the House, 
and thereby have the fairer opportunity of . 
knowing the sense of the House upon the — 

business of the day: but as this motion has 
been made by an hon. gentleman, and regu- 
larly seconded by another, it.is my duty, if 
the motion is not retracted, to take the.sense 


of the House upon it. And gentlemenI ~ . 


hope will not be offended, if previous there- 
to I acquaint them with my thoughts of 
the matter. It is always my custom, gen- 


-tlemen, before I take the Chair, to digest 


in my own mind the manner in which the 
affairs of the day may be best carried on, 
both for the ease of gentlemen, and the 
dispatch of busmess. .Gentlemen know 
very well that this day they areto have a 
Cenference with the Lords about some 
amendments to the Bill for the more effee- 
‘tual seeuring the payment of Rents-sa 
‘Landlords, -and : preventing Frauds in Te- 
nants, As I believe the Conference will 
(3 @]_ Se ase 
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‘not continue very long, perhaps not half 
an hour, and very little of our time will be 
spent in the reporting it, I thought the 
most proper way of proceeding on the bu- 
siness of the day, was first to consider the 
_amendments of the Coal-Bill, then go to 
the Conference, and when gentlemen are 
returned from the Conference, which may 
be about half an hour after two o’clock, to 
‘call in the order of the day, for which the 
‘present motion is made. This, gentle- 
men, is the scheme which I had digested 
with myself, and I wish it may be agree- 
‘ able to the House. | . 


. Mr. Pulteney: 


Sir: When I made the motion, it was not 
with a design to put the House to any in- 
- conveniences, or to interrupt the other bu- 
-giness of the day. But since the session 
of the parliament is now so far advanced, 
-that, if I am rightly informed, it will con- 
‘tinue but three days longer ; and since this 
Bill is of the greatest consequence to the 
. trade and welfare of the nation; and if we 
-do not go through it to-day ia the Com- 


‘mittee, it is indanger of being dropped in- . 


tirely, I thought it necessary to press the 
consideration of it. ‘The Coal Bill I know, 
though of less importance, will, when we 
enter upon it, engross much of our time, 
of which part may be saved, by putting off 
thé report fora day, because gentlemen 
will have leisure to concert the amend- 
ments among themselves, and the House 
‘will perhaps escape the trouble of a debate. 
But the Bill in my hands is of a different 
“nature: it is a Bill in which we are all 
equally concerned, a Bill for which the 


public is anxious, and which claims all the . 


‘attention we can give: gentlemen can 
never be more usefully employed ‘than in 
_ seriously examining howit may be amended 
or altered, so as best to answer the ends 
for which it is calculated. For these rea- 
- sons, Sir, I shall beg leave to insist upon 
~ my motion.. | 


_ Mr. Winnington: 


Sir: 1 do not believe that there is a 
-gentleman.in this House whe remembers 
-a single instarice of the order of the day 
being called for before two o’clock. It 
has always been the method of this House 
to receive reports before any other busi- 
ness was engaged in ; and I have now, Sir, 
in my hand the Report of a committee 
‘upon the amendments to a Bill, on which 
this House has bestowed more time and 
consideration than upon any Bill that has 
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been before it this session. I shall not 
dispute the importance of the Bill which 
the hon. gentleman‘has in his hand; but 
surely, Sir, gentlemen have no reason to 
complain of the reception it hath yet met 
with from the House. It has been twice 
read, and ordered to be committed in as 
short a time as any bill could be, at the 
end of a session, and amidst such a multi- 


_plicity of business ; it is therefore, Sir, I 


think, hut reasonable, that the report I 
have in my hand be now received, and 
that the Billfor which the hon. gentleman 
interests himself, take its turn in a‘ regular 
way. Upon this, | 

_ The Speaker intimating as if it would be 
agreeable to him if the motion were dropt, 


Mr. Pulteney said: 7 


Sw: Though I might very well be ex- 
cused from retracting the motion I have 
made, yet your judgment, - Sir, shall al- 
ways have great influence with me. If 


| therefore gentlemen willbe pleased to 


agree to your proposal, I am content that 
the report which the hon. gentleman has 
to make be now received. ee | 

No reply being made to this, Mr. Win- 
nington read the Report from the com- 
mittee on the Coal Bill, and the House 
went through the first Amendment ; which 
occasioning some debate, employed them 
till two o’clock, the hour appointed for 
the conference. In the mean time, sir 
Robert Walpole and many other members 
comming into the House, Mr.. Winnington 
moved, That the farther consideration of 
the Amendments should be resumed when 
the conference was over. Upon this 


Mr. Pulteney spoke as follows : | 
Sir: If there is either faith, honour, or 


{common justice amongst gentlemen, this 


motion ought not to be agreed to. I ap- 
peal, Sir, to every gentleman who was in 
the House, when I moved for the order of 
the day, if I did not retract my motion, 
from a deference to your judgment, which 
influenced me to agree to what was con- 
trarytomy own. You were pleased, Sir, 
to inform us how you had digested the bu- 
siness of the day in your own mind; and 


In consequence: of your préposal, we were, 
immediately after the conference,_to enter 


upon the order of the day. This, Sir, I 
agreed to, and not one gentleman ex- 


pressed his dissent. With what face then 


can gentlemen make a motion so contrary 
to what they agreed to scarce an hour 
ago! This, Sir, is, 1 must own, a very ex- 


- 
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traordinary manner of proceeding amongst 

entlemen; and for that reason, Sir, were 
it for no other, I hope this House will 
never agree to so pernicious a precedent. 


- Mr. Winnington spoke next : 


. Sir: I donot know how just a con- 
struction the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last has put upon your words, but I am 
sure I understood them in a manner quite 
different from what he seems to have done. 
It never entered, Sir, into. my head, to 
think that we were to leave the Coal Bill 
abruptly, and not proceed again in it, 
when the House comes from the confer- 
~ence. I could wish indeed that gentlemen 
had met with no difficulties in the Amend- 
ments, that we might have gone intoa 
committee upon the hon. gentleman’s mo- 
tion, when we returned from the confer- 
ence. But, Sir, as this is a Bill of very. 
great consequence to the cities of London 
and Westminster, I hope gentlemen will 
be pleased to consider, that if they should 
postpone it now, it perhaps may not be 
ready for the royal assent this session ; and 
that before the next, extortion may pro- 
ceed to grefter enormities, and the griev- 
ance become too heavy to be borne. A 
man, Sir, must always be the best judge of 
his own intentions, and I declare I never 
had intention of leaving this Bill unfinished, 
in order to proceed upon another, which, 
however fond some gentlemen are of it, 
may perhaps, when carefully examined, 
not be found of such importance as they 
imagine. © | a | 

Several gentlemen then declared that 
they apprehended the House was to pro- 
ceed upon the Coal Bill till the time ap- 
pointed for the conference, and that when 
the conference was over, they were imme- 
diately to resolve into a committee: upon 
the Bill moved to be considered. At the 
same time they called loudly upon the 
Chair to inform the House, if that was not 
his meaning ? If he did not understand 
that it was upon that assurance that the 
motion made by Mr. Pulteney was. re- 
tracted ? | ee 

Mr. Speaker seeming unwilling to give 
any positive decision, — 7 


‘.. Sir Robert Walpole. rose, and said: 


Sir: I own myself a little unfit to 
speak in this debate, because I was not 
present when the hon. gentleman made 
the motion that gave rise toit. But, I 
“think, Sir, neither the hon. géntleman 


himself who made the motion, nor any of 


. 
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his friends who have since given the 
House their sense of the matter, have ' 
affirmed, that the hon. gentleman who op- | 

posed the motion dropt one word, from 

which it could be inferred that he should 
be willing that the House should leave 
the Bill upon which we now are, without 
completing it, in order to examine ano-— 
ther Bill, only because it is so much a fa- 
vourite of the hon.’ gentleman who made 
the motion, that rather than omit any | 
thing that could tend to promote it, he 
chose to act in a way somewhat dark, 
artful, and suspicious, by moving for the 
order of the day at a very unusual time, 


‘when by the well-known form of the 


House, the preference was to be given to 
other business.—This, among gentlemen, 
is an uncommon way of acting, and like 
gaining a stolen march upon a dreaded 
adversary.—If, Sir, one genfleman has a 
fondness for a Bill which has, perhaps, 
cost him some trouble in preparing and 
bringing into the House, sure it is very | 
reasonable to indulge another gentleman 
in the same partiality for one that has cost 
the House so much time and trouble in 
examining, canvassing, and amending, as 
the Bill now under our consideration has 
done.—For this reason, Sir, I am for re- 
suming the consideration of this Bill, and 
when we have gone through it, I shall, with 
all my heart, agree to our examining the 
other Bill, if this House shall think proper. 
In the mean time, Sir, I cannot see with 
what reason the hon. gentleman who made 
the motion should accuse gentlemen of 
breach of faith, honour, and common jus- 
tice, for not understanding your words in 
the very same manner with himself: nor, 
indeed, do I think a matter of this import- 
ance ought to have taken up so much of 


our time : nobody opposes our going into 


a committee upon this Bill ;: only let us do 
it at a-convenient time, without postponing ~ 
other business that ought to have the pre- 
ference. Therefore, Sir, I am entirely of 
opinion, that we ought to resume the 
further consideration of the Bill now be- 
fore us, : | 


Mr. Pulteney : 


Sir: From what was last spoken, I can 
easily foresee the fate of the Bill I have 
now in my hand: I can discern through 
all these thin disguises, that some gentle- 
men have recourse to a mean expedient to 
hinder us from considering a Bill against 
which no shew of reason or argument can 
be advanced. I hate, Sir, all expedients, 
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and I disdain -all ‘ministers who use them. 
Some ministers, Sir, there are, who live 
upon expedients, and who cannot do their 
dirty work without them. Expedients, 
Sir, in the. hands of weak ministers, are 


_ the instruments of defeating the most be- 


¢ 


_theman would be thought to do. 


neficial and of promoting the most de- 
structive measures. Some ministers know, ' 


Sir, that the Bill for which I now stand up, 
is a Bill that leaves no room for cobweb 
negociations, inconsistent treaties, or mock 
expeditions for the future ; and that, Sir, is 
the reason why this method is made use of 
to undermine it. If I had been capable 
of acting as the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last has suggested, I might have had many 
opportunities of taking the advantage of a 


thin House, either to bring in or throw out. 


Bills of the greatest consequence. I ap- 

eal to every gentleman who hears me, if 
it Has not been many times in my power 
to have dropt in, even upon a Land-tax 
Bill, with half a dozen of my friends, and 
to have thrown it out. But, Sir, I have 
always disdained these arts. The Bill, Sir, 
for which I have laboured, will I hope, 
recommend itself to every gentleman who 
has a just sense of his country’s honour ; 
and if it is decreed that it must fall to the 
ground, I shall at least have the satisfac- 
tion of doing my duty honestly as an Eng- 
lishman and a member of this House. One 
good consequence I am persuaded will 
attend it: my countrymen will learn, by 
the fate of it, what they are to expect; 
they will learn, Sir, whether we are 
tamely to submit to insolence and op- 

ressions, or to seize the means of re- 

essing them. | 

. This Speech put the House into some 

confusion, and being personally levelled, 


Sir Robert Walpole thought proper to 
make the following answer : 

Sir: Though the manner in which the 
bon. gentleman who spoke last delivered 


- himself, may well excuse me from saying 


any thing in answer to a speech so very 
“unparliamentary, and so very inconsistent 
with all the rules of common decency ; yet 
I think I ought to shew so much regard 
to the House as to declare, that I abhor 
dirty expedients as much as the hon. gen- 
As for 
his common place railing ggainst ministers, 
it.gives me very little trouble, so long as 
I. am conscious I do not deserve to have it 


‘Spplied to me. Were I ambitious of 


ewing my wit, I might have a fair op- 
portunity of doing it by railing against. 
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mock-patriots as much as the hon. gentle- 

man has been pleased to do against cor-. 
rupt ministers, and both perhaps might be’ 
equally instructive to the House.’ Bat,- 


railing of all kinds, Sir, has always been. 


looked upon as the last expedient of dis- 


_appointed ambition, anda poor expedient 


it is. Were I one who for many years- 
had:unsuccessfully endeavoured, by all the 
arts that malice and falsehood could sug- 
gest, to work myself into those posts and 
dignities‘ that I outwardly affected to 
despise ; I know not how far, Sir, my tems: 
per might be ‘soured,.as to make use of 
such an expedient ; but, really, Sir, if I 
did, I should make but a very poor figure 
in the world. Why the hon. gentleman 
should suppose there'was any premeditated 
design in the ministry to throw out his fa- 
vourite Bill, I cannot comprehend. I be- 
lieve every gentleman here will in his own 
mind acquit the ministry of any such de- 
sign, when he reflects upon the circum- 
stance that gave rise to this debate. For | 
my part, Sir, I doubt not but I shall be 
able, without having recourse to any other 
expedient than reason and argument, to 
shew that the Bill for which the hon. gen-. 
tleman so earnestly pleads is a very bad 
Bill; that it is a Bill with a specious title, 
but of a destructive tendency. But, Sir, 
as it depends principally upon you to clear 
up the facts that gave rise to this debate, 
I shall take the liberty to beg that you 
would inform the House how the matter 
stands, and for my’ own part I shall very 
cheerfully acquiesce in your decision. 

When sir Robert sat down, the House 
almest unanimously cried out, The Chair! 
the Chair! Upon which, 


Mr. Speaker spoke to the following 
effect : 


Gentlemen : I am extremely oer that 
any thing which fell from me should have 
given occasion to a debate of this kind, 
and it is a very disagreeable business to be 
obliged to declare my opinion in the pre- 
sent case: however, Gentlemen, as you 
call upon meso loudly, and so unanimously 
to do it, I will, without regard to any per. 
sons, or to any distinctions, inform the 
House of my real sentiments. When 1 
made this controverted proposal, I thought 
there was but very little to do in the Coal 
Bill, and that it might have been easily 
over, before the hour appointed for the 
conference ; and indeed I must, in justice 
to the hon. gentleman who made the first 
motion, declare, that as I undetstoad it, he 
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retracted his motion upon the supposition 
that the House complied with the terms 
which I propesed. ‘These terms were, 
that we should, after the conference was 
over, immediately go into a Committee 
upon the hon. gentleman’s Bill. As no 
objection was made to what I suggested, 
either by the hon. gentleman who made 
the last motion, or any of his friends, I did, 
incleed, take it for granted, that the terms 
of ‘my proposal were actually agreed to. 
However, I shall be very proud, if what I 
am now going to suggest can contribute 
to make up this breach. The conference 
will probably be over in half an hour, dur- 
ing which time all proceedings on business 
in this House are at a stand, ard gentle- 
men may thereby have an opportunity of 
preparing matters so as to render it easy 
for the House to dispatch the Coal Bill in 
@ very short time. I shall therefore take 
the liberty to propose, that after gentle- 
men are returned from the conference, 
the House shall ena for lialf an hour 
upon the Coal Bill, and then resolve intoa 
committee on the other. If the Coal Bill 
cannot be dispatched in half an hour, I 
hope gentlemen will be pleased to agree 
with our meeting to-morrow; and if they 
will come early, I believe we shall have 
time enough for going through the Coal 
Bill, and receiving the report of the other 
Bill. ‘Upon. this, . 


Mr. Pulteney rose and said: 


- Sir: Town the warmth of my temper 
transported me, when I spoke last, into 
some expressions, for which I am now 
very sorry. But what man, treated as I 
was, could have avoided some excess. 
As you, Sir, have been so candid as to in- 
form the House of the truth of the matter, 
and so kind as to propose the method of 
aur proceeding, I entirely agree with your 
proposal. I hope it is fnlly understood by 
gentlemen, and that there will be no mis- 
takes about it when the proper time 
comes. : 

_ There being no objection made to this 
proposal, the names of the gentlemen 
appointed. to manage the conference were 
called: over, and after they had been gone 
about half an heur, they returned; upon 
which évéry thing was carried om accord- 
ing td what Mr. § eaker had said. After 
the first reading of the Bill, | 


_ Sir Robert W. alpole spoke as follows : 


‘Sr: Ido not rise up now to give 


my negative to the Bill before us;} 
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I only intend at present to throw out 
a few inconveniences that to me appear 
to lie against it, which, upon our far- 
ther progress, may be worthy conside- 
ration. At the same time I own my-: 
self to be under great difficulties. On the 
one hand, should I vote for measures, that 
must either inevitably plunge us into an 
expensive and an uncertain war, or make 
the conclusion of a safe and honourable . 
peace more difficult, I shall act contrary 
to my own private opinion, contrary to’ 
the duty I owe to his Majesty from the’ 
station I have the honour to possess in his’ 
councils, and contrary to what\I owe my 
country from the seat I have in this House. 
On the other hand, I am too sensible of 
the many violences committed, and 
seizures made by the Spaniards, to oppose 
any thing that carries a probability of con- 
tributing to the satisfaction which is due 
to our injured merchants, to the honour 
of the nation, and the dignity of the crown 
of Britain. I shall therefore take the li- 
berty to state some difficulties that in my 
apprehension lie against passing the Bi 
now before us. And that I may do it the 
more distinctly, I shall consider this Bill 
as consisting of three different parts, and 
give the House my thoughts, such as they 
are, with regard to each of them. 

The Bill, Sir, has, I must acknowledge, 
a very popular title; it is called,‘ A Bill 


4 for the more effectual securing the Trade 


of his Majesty’s Subjects in America; 
but to me it seems to have a direct ten- 
dency to destroy it. By the first clause, 
Sir, the property of all captures made 
when we come to an open rupture with 
Spain, is to be vested in the persons of the 
captors. The second clause gives 5/. 
to every sailor in his Majesty’s navy, who 
shall be on board a ship of ours, that shall 
take an enemy’s ship on the open seas: 
and by a third clause his Majesty is to be 
impowered to grant his letters patent, for 
incorporating societies for making con- 
quests of any city, town, fort, lands, set- 
tlements, factories, &c. of the Spanish do- 
minions, and for assuring the property of 
any place taken to the societies that may 
be concerned therein. | 

By the first clause I have mentioned, if , 
all the Spanish Plate-ships should be taken 
by our fleet on their return from, or in the 
harbours of America, that immense trea- 


‘| sure becomes the property of our officers — 


and seamen. I believe, gentlemen need 
not to be told that the Spaniards have not 
the property of one fifth part of the riches 
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which are yearly brought home in their 
Plate-ships; the far greatest part of the 
cargo belongs to other nations, who are in 
friendship and alliance with us. These 
riches, Sir, were.put on board the Spanish 
ships, in full faith and confidence of our 
friendship. The owners of them are no 
ways engaged in our quarrel, nor have we 
. ever received from them any provocation. 
Now, Sir, I shall be glad to know how it 
would sound, if upon a rupture with Spain, 
the fleet of Britain should seize upon the 
wealth of her friends and ‘allies, who had 
shipped it on board the Spanish ships in 
the full faith and assurance of fric.:dship ; 
and what must be the consequence ¢f such 
seizure, should it, by our passing this 1311), 
be put out of our power to make them any 
restitution. : 8 | 
_ Sir, when I have said all this, I am far 
from thinking that we are not a sufficient 
match for the Spaniards, or if the ‘present 
differences shouldcometo an open rupture, 
that we should not be able to force them 
soon to do us justice. But give me leave 
Sir, to say, that I think we are not a match 
for the Spaniards and French too. Every 
body knows that the share which the 
French have in the Spanish Plate ships is 
very considerable, and this being so, there 
is no room to doubt but as soon as it is 
known ‘at the court of France, that we 
have passed a Bill to give to our officers 
and seamen, that treasure which she 
thought so well secured by her friendship 
with us, she will immediately determine 
herself with regard to the part she is to 
take in this quarrel; but it is presumed, 
that the determination will not be in our 
favour.. The manner in which she will 
fiaturally reason on our passing this Bill, 
will be thus: “I. had resolved to stand 
neuter. in this quarrel betwixt Spain and 
Britain, as their differences did not affect 
my interest. But now the case is altered. 
I have a very great property at stake, and 
J must take effectual care to secure it. 
‘This I'can only do, either by infesting the 
coast of Britain, and thereby forcing her 
to accept of what terms I shall please to 
impose, or by sending out a squadron of 
men of war to protect the Spanish Plate 
ships.”? In this manner, Sir, we may be 
‘assured, the court of France will reason; 
in one ar both of these ways will she na- 
' turally act, if we should pass the present 
Bill into a Jaw: and. in that case I should 
not at all be surprized to see the next 
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prudential consideration, why we ought. 
not, but after maturely weighing the cen- 
sequences, to agree to the passing this. 
Bill, But there are other reasons of a 
different and a more domestic nature; that 
ought to make us still more cautious in 
every step we take in this affair. As the 
law already stands, Sir, his Majesty may 
dispose of captures made in the time off 
war in what manner he thinks fit; 
there are many instances of this Ho 
addressing the prince on the throne 
grant them to the officers and seamen con 
cerned in the captures. Such grants, Sir, 
have never been refused, when so applied 
for, and captures were scarce ever other- 
wise disposed of. An hon. gentleman in 
this House, I belicve, if. he pleases, can 
inform you that while he commanded a 
squadron of our ships during the last war 
with Spain, a letter came from a duke, the 
then secretary of state, by which letter his 
Majesty gave up all his right to the several 
Spanish ships taken as prizes in the Medi- 
terranean, in favour of the officers and 
sailors who took them. And, Sir, we have 
not the least reason to suspect that our 
seamen would meet with less encourage: 
ment under his present Majesty, than they 
have done under his royal predecessors. 
I think therefore it would be very unad- 
visable to engage in such measures, as 
would, perhaps, put it out of his Majesty’s 
power to obtain reparation of our past in- 
juries, or security for our future commerce. 
Nor can_I see, Sir, the least reason why. 
you should put that in your statute book, 
which you before had upon your journals, 
I shall proceed, Sir, to the second con- 
sideration, and I hope I may, without 
offence, be allowed to become an advo- 
cate for our injured merchants. I repeat 
it, Sir, — an advocate for the merchants! 
of whose interest, however I have been 


‘misrepresented, I am as tender as the 


warmest friend they have. My concern 
for them, Sir, is lest they should suffer 
more from us, if we pass this Bill, than 
they have suffered from the Spanish guar- 
da costas. I dare say the hon. gentleman 
who brought in the Bill, did not consider 
the loss our merchants may sustain by the 
share they have in the assurance made on 
the cargoes of these Plate ships. There is 
scarce any nation in Europe whose mer- 
chants have not effects on board the Plate 
ships, and which they do not take care to 
insure either with our merchants or the 


—— Plate fleet come home under a| Dutch.’ Hence it is, Sir, that they become 
French convoy. This, Sir, I think, is a| accountable for the damages these ships 
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shall receive by storms, by enemies, or by 
other accidents. | | 

I will suppose, Sir, all commerce to be 
already broken off with the French, by the 
measures I have demonstrated they must 
naturally take on our passing this Bill: 
but will our insurers be thereby free from 
indemnifying their losses on our taking the 
Spanish Plate ships? I believe not, Sir; 


- but if they were, I may venture to say, that 
the merchants of otlrer neighbouring na- 


tions, will have a claim upon our insurers 
for greater sums, than their losses by the 
Spanish depredations can amount to. -Be- 
sides, Sir, can we suppose the States 
General will be well pleased to find such 
large demands made on their insurers? 
The Dutch have certainly suffered much 


-by the Spaniards, though perhaps they 
‘have not had so many ships seized as we 


have; they can claim the same right to 
redress as we do, and if they please may 
pursue the same measures for obtaining it; 


' but, we find, they wait the result of our 


- councils, 


If the measures we shall take 
carry a probability of oo satisfac- 
tion for the past, and security for the 
future, we need not doubt of their concur- 
rence and assistance; but if we pursue 
measures which may render the remedy 
worse than the disease, we must never 
imagine that any nation will determine 


_ themselves against their own interest. 


I shall next proceed to another argu- 
ment, drawn, Sir, from a consideration of 


. the treatment which our merchants now 


~ 


residing in Spain, and other places under 


. that crown, may receive, and of what will 
_ be the fate of all our ships which shall be 
’ found in any of its ports, when it comes 
-to be known that this parliament has 
ee the Bill now before us. What may 


e the value of our merchants or ships in 
their ports, I do not pretend to know; but 
I believe I may safely say, that the trading 


part of this nation would have reason to 


regret our taking a step, that would be no 
sooner known at the court of Spain (who 


‘ would no doubt have more early informa- 


- tion of it than the merchants themselves) 


‘ than every shilling of their effects would 


be sequestered, and every ship they have 


jn those parts seized on. I know, Sir, it 
“may an 


probably will be objected by 
some gentlemen, that as this affair has 
been long in agitation, the merchants by 
this time are prepared for the worst, and 


have found means to secure their effects so 
' well in those parts, as to render it impos- 


sible for the government to discover them. 
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But, Sir, though this might be done ina 
free country like ours, where the laws ad- 
mit of no racks or wheels to extort a dis- 
covery of that kind, yet who can tell what 
methods may be used in'a country where 
liberty is not so well understood, and whose - 
prince is absolute? There is no gentleman 
more. zealous for the honour of this nation 
than I am, or more ready to concur with 
every measure for asserting it; but, Sir, 
we are to reflect, that other nations may 
be as tender in that point as we are. 
Those who have occasion to be much 
about the persons of princes know very 
well how jealous they are on this head, and 
apt to take fire at every thing that seems 
to affect their honour; should we, at the 
very time when his Majesty has renewed 
his pressing instances with the court of 
Spain, pass this Bill into a law, before we 
can have any answer from that court, théere 


‘is great reason to believe, that his Catho- 


lic Majesty will look upon it as the highest 
indignity that can be offered him, and 
may proceed to such extremities as must 
render it impossible for us to obtain satis- 
faction for our injured merchants any 
otherwise than by war, the event of which 
is always doubtful. We have already 
strengthened the hands of his Majesty by 
promising to stand by him in every mea- 
sure he shall take for obtaining a full sa- 
tisfaction for the. losses of our merchants. 
His Majesty, in consequence of that ad- 
dress, has given orders to his ministers at 
the court of Madrid, to make the strongest 
instances for obtaining that satisfaction; 
and there are very good grounds to be- 
lieve, that when his Catholic Majesty sees 
with how much zeal and unanimity we 
have already acted in this affair, it will be 
the strongest motive to him for granting 
it. On the contrary, should we pass the 
resent Bill into a law, we must make one 
half of Europe either open enemies or but. 
very cold friends. What will be the con- 
sequence of this, but playmg the court of 
Spain’s game? This is the thing in the 
world she most wants; and though she 
were otherwise disposed to give us the de- 
sired satisfaction, she will at-least insist 
upon her right of searching our ships: in 
those seas; she-will insist upon a-fuller or 
clearer proof of the justice of. our mer- 
chants complaints than she can have. from 
this place: after they are proved sufficient- 
ly to satisfy all the, rest of the world, she 
will insist upon our ships being -lawful 
prizes, by having on board contraband 
goods. this, Sir, no doubt will be her lan- 
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guage, when she finds that she is to be sup- 
ported by other powers. And then what 
_prospect can-.we have of being redressed ? 
ut now, Sir, she stands by herself, she 
finds that we are in earnest, that we are no 
longer to be trifled with, and that we are 
prepared to use other arguments besides 
‘remonstrances. In_this situation, Sir, she 
will be glad to treat on reasonable terms; 
but in the other she will pretend to dictate. 
_ I know very well, Sir, that Bills have 
passed with clauses of this nature. One, 
think, passed in the 6th of queen Anne, 
and I believe that I myself voted for it. 
But, Sir, that Bill was brought in after the 
war was begun, when it was impossible 
that ay of our friends A Saat should 
suffer by its ing, and when no treat 
of acoamuedetion as on foot: but, Sic, 
the very reverse happens to be the case at 
present. : | 
- By this Bill, Sir, all prizes taken from 
the Spaniards after the declaration. of war, 
are to be given to the officers and seamen 
resent in the action. Now, Sir, I think 
it will be proper to observe, that of late 


most wars have been declared from the: 


_ mouths of cannons, before any formal de- 
- claration; and, Sir, it is very probable, 
that if we are obliged to come to an open 
rupture with Spain, the first declaration of 
waft made‘on our parts will be from the 
mouth of our cannon. In this event, Sir, 


I should be glad to know of any gentle-- 


man, what tjme our allies can have to with- 
draw their effects? or where the justice 
will be of our seizing them, and putting it 
out of our own power when seized, to make 
any restitution? while at the same time 
they depend on the friendship and alliance 
subsisting between them and-us. By the 
Bill in its present shape, Sir, only fourteen 
days are allowed, and if our ships should 
after that time meet with a Spanish ship it 
is prize. For this reason, Sir, I think, in 
‘common justice, we ought at least to. give 
our allies fair warning. This Bill, there- 


. fore should not take effect till a reasonable 


time after an open rupture betwixt us and 
Spain, that our allies may know what to 
expect, in case any of their goods are 
found on Spanish bottoms. For, Sir, there 
is no doubt, when we enter into an actual 
war with Spain, the French and all other 
' nations will be very cautious in what man- 
ner they trust their effects on board the 
plate ships. Besides, Sir, there is another 
very material difference betwixt this junc- 
, .ture, and those wherein Bills have passed, 
with clauses of the like nature with that 
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under our censideration. When the Bill 
I have last mentioned was brought in, both 
the Dutch and we were in actual war with 
France, and with the present king of Spain, 
in whose hands the Spanish America then 
was: so that we made no more enemées 
than before, nor had we any fewer friends. 
The wealth of the Spanish West-Indies 
was at that time the sinews of the Freach 
power : we knew, if we could once cut of 
that communication, we should disable him 


_- 


from carrying on the war. It was there- — 


fore a prudent and necessary step.in us 
to animate our seamen by all the encou- 
ragement we could possibly give them. 
But I believe, Sir, no gentleman will. af- 
firm i juncture and the present will be 
allel. , : no 
As to.the clause for granting head mo- 
i to our sailors, I look upon it in a very 
different ight from the former. I think it 
is extremely proper and reasonable, that 
our sailors, in case of a war, should have 
such an encouragement, and shall be very 
glad to coneur with any motion for that 


purpose. It cannot be expected, Sir, that | 


men should encounter danger without a 
prospect of reward, or so boldly face death 
for common wages. I think frugality in 
this case is very imprope?, and am in 
this point intirely of opinion: with. the 
ge gentleman who brought in the 
Bill. - : 

I shall proceed thcrefore to the third and 
last head I propose to speak to; namely, 
the vesting the property of the places 
which shall be taken from the Spaniards, 
in the persons of those who shall take them.. 
To this clause, Sir, I cannot assent, be- 
cause I am equally against whatever may 
obstruct theconclusion of a safe and an he- 
nourable peace, as against what may plunge 
us into an unequal war. I believe, Sir, 
there are very few instances of any peace 
being concluded of late between the powers 
of Europe, by which all conquests of the 
territories of either party made during the 
time of the war, were not mutually given 
up. Should we enact such a clause in. fa- 
vour of private persons, and if in conse- 
quence of that clause any conquests were 
made, we must be reduced, when a treaty 
is set on foot, to the dilemma either of 
throwing in an insuperable obstacle to the 
conclusion of a peace, or of committing an 
injustice to private persons by depriving 
them of their property. It is true,—it is 
possible that these persons may be satisfied 


with an equivalent, and it is as trie that 
possibly they may not: but suppose they 


a 
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Should be gatisfied, it-i¢ to be presumed 
they will make the best bargain for them- 
selves they can, and insist upori terms 


whith thay gteatly distoncert the mea-: 


sures that the treating powers might other- 
Wise concur in. This, I say; must: ver 


iruch perplex, if not utterly break off, 
any negociation. It-is not to be ex-: 


pected that those proprietors are to be 
midemnified by the king ef Spain; that 


prince’s' wintsters will. insist upon a res- 
titution; without ‘having any regard to the’ 


. right of conquest, which our subjects may 
plead; or the difficulties our crown wit 
- have to recover these conquests to herself 
before she can restoré them. - So that, 
| Sir, should we enact this clause, we doa 
thing that must at least very much-embar- 
‘ tass all future negociations‘for peate, or 
- put the crown to a very great expencd. 
The difficulties, Sit, that lie against this 
. Clause, are greater with regard to Spain, 
_ than any other country in Europe: since 


it is provided by several solemn treaties, | 


that no part of the Spanish dominions, as 
then possessed by that crown, shall be 
alienated or dismembered from her monar- 
chy; and-we know what uneasiness she has 
given us in our possession of what we paid 
s0 dearly for, and which has been so often 
confirmed to us.’ For these reasons, Sir, 
¥ think that our passing this clause would 
be putting his Majesty to a future incon- 
venience, and in some measure bind up his 
hands from making that safe and honour- 
- thle peace which we all s6 much desire. 
‘fhe crown’ of Britain has an indisputable 
right to make peace and war, and in my 
opinion it is a just right, and advantageous 
to the subject. But, Sir, we ought to 
throw no obstacles nor difficulties in the 
_ ‘way, that may distress the crown in the 
execution of this right, or prevent the con- 
clusion of. a peace consistent with the 
safety of the subject and the honour of his 
. Majesty. are | 

. LT have siow, Sir, gone through a few of 
the many objections to this Bill: I have. 
stated my difficulties, and shall be glad to 
_ have them removed. ' I know, Sir, under 
_ what disadvantages I speak, and how ready 
_ Some are, in the present case, to interpret 
_ thé least caution, however reasonable, as 
_: Coldness and.indifference. _ 7 he 

....-L-know how unpopular every argument 
48 on; the side of peace; and I likewise 
. now, that.every thing that comes from a 


_  Thinister that has a tendency.that way, is 
ir 


. dtogked upon as proceeding from his fear of 
“é¢ oo we Boek ns 
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; wat. I have ‘been Jong used, to bear, 


* 
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these ‘reflections; but I have always dige - 
regarded a. popularity that was’ not ad 
quired by a hearty‘zeal for the public in- 
terest ; and I:have been long enough in 
this Houst to see that the most steady op- 


‘}.posers of popularity, founded upon any 
‘other views, ‘have lived to receive the 
thanks oftheir country for that opposition. 
“The experience, Sir, of this, ha 


as often 
encouraged ‘me to oppose popular mea-- 
sures when they were wrong, and somé- 


times. to promote unpopular ones; if they. 


were right. The experience’ of this, Sit, 


has made me lay before you my objections 


with regard to the passing the present Bill. 


“But at the same‘time, Sir, I am as much 


against throwing cold water upon the zeal 


‘which this House has shewn with regard to’ 


the insults offered to our country, as any 
gentleman here. Nay, Sir, give me leave 
tosay, that my own interest is concerned, 
and had I no other,’ is a strong motive for 
our doing every thing that can procure 
us just satisfaction. I know, Sir, how far 
ministers are accountable for the counsels 
they give their sovereigns, and how: far 


this House in former times looked upon 
them as answerable for the conduct of the 


sovereign, and I think, Sir, they should 
be answerable.—It is but a mean excuse 
fora minister, when any wrong step is 
made ‘in government, that he is not ac- 
countable for the events of measures that 


mever were advised by him,. and in which 


he was oyer-ruled by his, superiors. I have 
always disdained these mean subterfuges.; 
and with what face can I again appear in 
this House, if full and ample satisfaction 
is not made us, or at least, if we do not do 


_our utmost to obtain it ; either by fair and 
peaceable means, or. by exerting all our . 


strength in case a war becomes. necessary. 


-If my country should call meto an account, 


I would yery willingly take upon me the 


blame of every step that has Been made by 
the government, since I had the honour. . 


to enter into the administration., As to 


‘the common notion of a minister’s being 


afraid to enter into.a war, I.do not under- 
stand upon what it can be grounded. For. 
my part, I never could see any cause, 
either from reason or my own experience, to 


‘imagine that a minister is not as’ safe in’ 
tirne of war, as in time of peace. ‘Nay, 


Sir, if we are to judge by reason alone, it 
is the interest of a minister, conscious of 


‘any mismanagement, that there should’ be 
‘awar ;. bécause by a war the eyes of the | 


‘publit aré diverted from éxamining into 


‘his conduct ; norishd acebtntible forthe 


~ 


thought 


‘clauses received a few alterations, 
‘larly the 14 days, the time limited for the 
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bad success of a war, as he is for-that of.an 
administration. a ae : 
_. TL remember, Sir, when I was a. young 


map, nothing gave me a greater pleasure 
than. voting for a war with France; { 

that it sounded well, that it was 
heroic, and for the glory of my country. 


But, Sir, how fatal in some respects have 
the consequences of that war, just and ne- 


cessary as it was, been ta Britain? I little 
dreamt that at this day we should by 


means of that war be groaning under suc 


a load of debts. I little dreamt, Sir, 
that the noble resolution the parliament 


then made was to cost us so dear,. or that. 
we were to purchase our glory at an ex- 
pence, which afterso many years, would. 


render it extremely inconvenient for us to 


enter into any, even the most necessary, 


war. For which reason, Sir, though I am 
as absolutely bent upon a war as any gen- 


tleman, if satisfaction cannot be obtained. 


by other means; yet I think it would be 


. very imprudent for this House to take any 
steps that may prevent the conclusion of a 
, safe and honourable peace. ‘This Bill, in 
the views I now have of it, must be at- 
tended with that effect: and though, as I 


said before, I shall not give it my abso- 
lute negative, yet gentlemen must excuse 
me, if it does not meet with my concur- 


‘rence till J hear the reasons answered 
_ which I have advanced against it. 


When the Bill was committed, the 
articu- 


commitment of the Bill from the declara- 
tion of war, was prolonged for two months 
after such a declaration, if any should 
happen. This being the only material ob- 


‘jection in the committee to the Bill, the 
-question was put upon the Bill, as it stood 


amended, and was carried im the affirma- 


‘tive, with only one negative, which was 


that of sir Robert Walpole. The Bill 


‘being engrossed, it was read for a third 
‘time, on the 15th of May. The question. 


being put, a long debate arose: in which 


‘the principal speakers, and their argu- 
‘ments, were as follow: 


Mr. Henry Fox said: 


Sir ; the Bill now under our considera- 


tion, is in my opinion of the greatest im- 
portance ; greater perhaps than gentle- 
men commonly apprehend. The question 
with me, is not whether such or such 


_Clauses of the Bill are proper for our assent, 


but whether this is a proper time for pags- 


ing such a Bill. Were we in an actyal. 
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war with Spain, I do not deny but. that. 
there are several clauses in this Bill, which 
might very much conduce towards render-. 
ing it successful on our parts. But, Sir, as 


his Majesty has not thought fit to declare. 
that matters are come to such an extremi- 


ty, as to render it- impossible to make up : 


‘matters without our entering into a war, 


should think it extremely imprudent in us, 
to usurp that part of the royal prerogative, 
which in effect we do, should we pass this 
Bill into alaw. An hon. gentleman near 
me the other day, I think, proved to de- 
monstration, that. the passing of this Bill 
in any shape, at this juncture, must greatly 
alarm, not only the Spaniards and the 
French, but even our most favoured allies. 
Nay, more than that, Sir, our own mer- 
chants, I am afraid, would in case of an 
immediate rupture with Spain be the 
greatest sufferers. This, Sir, must hap- 
pen, not only by the great insurance, 
which has in this country been made upon 
those effects, - which possibly may fall into 
the hands of our privateers and ships of 
war ; but by the concerns they have with 
the Dutch,. French, and all other Euro- 

ean nations. Commerce is of.a very de- 
icate nature, and traced affects. toe 
sensibly one part of the trading interest, 
must lene tt affect the whole. : There- 
fore, Sir, I think it would be highly im- 


. proper for us to pass a Bill, that must give 


such a shock, as our passing this Bill at 
this juncture must certainly do.. If the in- 
stances of his Majesty for a fair and ho- 
nourable peace should be ineffectual, it is 
very probable that such a Bill will be then _ 
thought of. But we ought by no means 

to anticipate the rupture,-by doing any. 
thing that may sender it unavoidable. I 

shall not trouble the House farther at pre-. 
sent ; other poneue: I dare say, will 

eak more fully upon the question ;. but, J 

thought my bare negative was not. suffici- 

ent upon this occasion, without my shew- 
ing publicly how heartily I am against our 

passing this Bil]. | | 


Mr. George Wright (member for Lei. 
cester) took notice among several other. 
things, that gentlemen were very apt to 
attribute the Spanish depredations in Ame- , 
rica, to the hols nation of Spain; that. 
they talked as if these depredations had. 
been authorized, or at. least approved of. 
by the government of that , kingdom.. 
Whereas, it did not yet appear, that the 


‘government had so much as connived at 


any,of them. Nor bad the.court of Spain, 
r : $ . ete ge ee wet a ' 
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as yet, refused to order restitution in any 
one case, where the seizure had been 
made appear to be unjust. That there 
was therefore room still left for negocia- 
tron ; and that if we could obtain by peace- 
able means, the utmost we could expect 
by force of arms, he was sure no man of 
common prudence, unless he had some 
other view than that of the good of his 
country, would advise us to provoke the 
kingdom of Spain to a war. He said, he 


hoped he had always shewn himself as‘ 


jealous for the honour of his country; and 
as zealous for asserting ‘it upon all -occa- 
sions, aS any man ought to be; but that, 
on the present occasion, he must needs 
think, that the House had already suffici- 
ently testified its zeal for the honour of the 
nation, and our concern for the sufferings 
of our merchants and seamen. That they 
had already addressed his Majesty, to use 
his utmost endeavours for obtaining repa- 
ration to our merchants, and satisfaction 
tothe nation. That they had promised to 
support his Majesty, in whatever measures 
he should find necessary for that purpose. 
That they had even made some provision 
for a war, in case it should be found ne- 
cessary: and that, in consequence of what 
they had done, they could make no doubt, 
but that his Majesty had sent orders to his 
minister .at the court of Spain, to insist 
upon a full and speedy satisfaction. That 
eir zeal and unanimity in the Resolutions 


they had already come to, would probably 


open the eyes of the court of Spain, and 
produce a lasting and firm peace. 


Mr. John Talbot (member for aaa 
said, that supposing neither the Frenc 

nor Dutchhadany share inthe Spanish Plate 
fleets; yet it was certain, that our own 
sybjects had always a very considerable 


share, and that he believed the English. 


merchants trading to-Spain, did return 
yearly large sums in bullion and Spanish 
coin to their native country. That as the 
Jaw now stood, if any other ships in which 
they had-a concern, should be taken after 
the declaration of war, his Majesty could 
separate their share from the rest, and re- 
turn it to them. But that, if that Bill 
shéuld pass into a law they must be ruin- 
ed: and for whiat ?' for being coneerned in 
a trade, b 
riches to their country, as well as them- 


‘selves; which he psa would be a most. 


eXtraordinary piece of injustice, as well as 


_ bad policy; unless we had p abn them - 


tunely warning net to-be any farther con- 


cerned in that trade. 
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Mr. Thomas Coster said: ss 
Sir; when gentlemen speak of @ war. 
between Spain and Great Britain, they 
ate apt to imagine that we shall do great 
damage to our allies and our merchants,” 
and violate the treaties betwixt the two. 
crowns, in case we should pass this Brll 
mtoalaw. Ags I have had some opportu- | 
nities, Sir, of knowing a little of the trade’ 
between Spam and us ;° I cannot help ob- 
serving, that gentlemen aré mistaken, if: 
they imagine that it would do either the 
one or the other. Our merchants, it is 
true, generally had some share in the 
Plate fleets; but I believe at present they’ 
have very little. This is owing to the long 


dependence of the negociations betwixt us‘ 


and Spain,-and the backwardness of the 
court of Madrid to give us the least satis- 
faction. This backwardness, Sir, not- 


withstanding all that has been said in fas ~ 


vour of that court, was no secret among 
our merchants; and I will venture to say, 
Sir, that there is not a man among them’ 
who knows what he is doing, who has not’ 
foreseen a rupture, these two or three 
years back, and taken care to provide for 
the worst. As to our.merchants residing” 


,m Spain, Sir, can any gentleman imagine’ 
that when they saw how our merchants — 


and sailors, who in consequence of the 
treaty of Seville applied to the court of. 


Madrid for redress, were treated at that’ . 


court, they would have exposed their, -ef- 
fects upon presumption that no rupture 
would ensue? It is now, Sir, some time 
since we entered upon the affairs betwixt 
Spain and us; and I dare say, as soon as 
it was but whispered in Spain, that the. 


parliament of England had resolved to look 


into the complaints of our merchants, there 
ig not a man there, who had any effects 
that were not secured before, who has not 
taken care to secure them since. If any 


neglected to do this, we may conclude — 


that they are Spaniards, that is, they are 
naturalized there, and do not intend to re- . 
turn.—The other objection that gentlemen , 
seem to have to this Bill is, that if we 


should, after a declaration of war, attack 


any of the Spanish ships which have the 
treasures on board, we shall violate the 
treaties subsisting betwixt us and our al- — 
lies. .it is very true, Sir, that the French, 
the Dutch, and several nations in Europe, 
have a good deal of property on board the 
Spanish Plate fleet; and perhaps, if we 
should take it, it might do them a good 
deal of d e. But-then, Sir, it is as true 
that if we did take it, there is no nation in’ 
r =e 
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Eyrope that could say, ‘ You have injured 
‘ys.’ . There is no nation I say in Europe 
which could complain that.we had broken 
our faith,.or our treaties with them. The 
regson of this, Sir, is very plain:. all the 
trade we, or any other nation. carry on 
with the. Spanish settlements in America, 
is entirely collusive: it is no less certain, 
that all the property which we have in the 
Plate fleet, 1s registered in Spanish names; 
and therefore, no other nation besides the 
Spaniards themselves, canclaim a shilling’s 
worth of it. This is positively stipulated 
by treaties; so that if in case of a war, the 
Spanish Plate fleet were to fall into our 
hands, neither the French nor the Dutch 
could come to us and say; ‘ These goods, 
‘or that money is ours; and you break 
‘ the Jaw of nations, you break your trea- 
« ties with us, if you shall pretend to detain 
‘them.’ Should any nation, Sir; talk to 
ys in that manner. we. might fairly put 


them to defiance to prove their property: 


I am sure they.coyld not doit by any thing 
that should appear in the hands of the 
masters or sailors, or owners of the ships 
taken ; because it is death, by the laws of 
Spain, for them to take a shilling’s worth 
of effects pn board, belonging to the. sub- 
jects of any other crown, or state besides 
Spain. Therefore, Sir, no nation could 
prove their property. in the Plate fleet ; 
and though they could, yet we could: have 
no reason to regard their claim, since it 
must he founded upon a breach of treaties, 
among almost all the powers in Eurape. 
- Colonel Bladen spoke next: | 
Sir; there is no manner of doubt but 
that every thing,. which the han. gentle- 
man who spoke last said, is true: but yet 
it isa matter highly worthy of this House 
- to consider, whether we ought at present, 


by obstinately adhering to the words of. 


treaties, which I will. venture to. say. no 
nation has ever. yet done in this case, to 


make all the rest of Europe our enemies. 


The benefits which this nation, in particu- 
lar,. receives from that collusive trade men-. 
tioned by the hon. gentleman, is so great, 
that the parliament of Great Britain has 
always.very cautiously ayoided dojng. any. 
thing, that might in the least affect it. 
The Spaniards, on the. other hand, for 
very good reasons, have always winked at 
oyr carrying on that commerce: they 


find that they are.obliged to have recourse 


to the European nations for many com- 
modities, without which they cannot gub- 
sist. . Thug a mutual convepiency begets 


it the 
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a mutual connivance, and. this House was ~ 


so sensible of the great advantages which . 
arose to the nation in the last war, fromm: 
the commerce with. the Spanish. settle-:+ 


ments in America, that in that very Act + 
which has been so often mentioned by. 


gentlemen, there js an express clause, by - 


which certain limits, near the month of the 

Rio de la Hacha, are excepted, by de-. 

claring, that no ships of the enemy taken : 
within these limits qught to be looked - 
upon as lawful prize. What was the rea- 

son, Sir, of this exception, but because the 

goyernment was very sensible of the sweets 

of such a commerce? for that reason they 

thought it improper to discourage it even 

in time of war: and in order to encourage 

inserted that clause. The reasqn, 

Sir, why the Rio de la Hacha is more par- 

ticularly excepted, is hecause of the great 

trade which we carried qn there; and the 

frauds practised by our merchants and sear 

men in that trade. When an Eng} 


ship came upon the coast, the Spaniards 


immediately put off their boats to enquire, 
what commodities she had on board: a 
soon as they learned, they returned tq 
bring money or effects to purchase our 
commodities : in the mean time the Eng- 


lish gave the watch-word to some other of 


their own ships lying on the same coast, or: 


perhaps manned gut. their own boat, and. 


ordered it to lig at game distance, when 
the Spaniards should return. Some time 
after the Spaniards yeturned, and com- 


monly. bought what they wanted at a yery - 


dear rate, paying down ready money or 
effects which would bring money: but 
they. no sooner. put off from our ships, than 
our people, who were ready waiting, ims: 
mediately clapped on board them, apd 
stripped them of every thing. Thus ong 
carga was sold perhaps half a dogen times 


over: these practices gave the Spaniards — 


such disgust, that they refused upon ang 
terms to deal with ys; and the parliament 
was so very sensible of the damage: which 
this shyness and distrust did to the trade 


of the nation, that the clause [ mentipged 


was inserted. . c 


. T have beep the more full upon this par- 
ticujar, Sir, because gentlemen,-perhapa, ~ 


are not sufficiently aware of the greatscon-: 


sequence, which this traders of to thig has 7 
. tion. 


At ‘the same time, Sir;.I own that | 
as the hon. gentlemay who spake lect said, 
the trade is collysive, that is, it jg agameb 
the letter of the treaties subsisting betryixt 
us and Spain. But then, it is such @ col 


lusian ae this House haa-thought to be 


Stl} 


highly in dur favour. Therefore, Sir, I 
think gentlemen ought upon this occasion 
to consider how proper it is tq pass a Bill, 
that may alarm the Spanijardg so much, 
even though no rypture shquld ensue, that. 
it may put an end to all manner of com- 
merce. But there is, Sir, another part 
of the Bill, which greatly deserves the at- 
tention of this Hause, and that is with re- 
ard to the clause in this Bill, by which his 
ajesty may grant. commissions or char- 
ters to any persons of societies, to seize 


upon, take, and enjoy as their awn pro-. 


perty; any lands, fortifications, or harbours 
elonging tothe enemy. This, Sir, is a 
clause, that all the nations in Eurepe, 


should it be passed in this House, may 


think themselves bound to oppase. 

I know, Sir, it will be said that such a 
clayse passed in the act of the 6th of queen 
Ame; but give me leave to observe, that 
there is a very great alteration with regard 
to the fpoting we are now up@n with 
Spajn, from what we were upon at the 
time when that law pagsed. This clause at 
that time, was liable to ng exceptions from 
any preceding treaties. The only two 
treaties we then had with Spain, which a 
clayse of this kind coujd any way alfect, 
were ‘hose in the years 1667 end 1670, 
and there is no provision in any of these 
treaties, that could make the parliament of 
England afraid of passing an act with sych 
a clause in it. Nay, Sir, this clause was 
no new thing at that time; for a founda- 
tiqn had been laid for it by one of the ar- 
ticles of the last grand alliance, which was 
entered into by king William; by which 
all the places, which this nation could con- 
quer from the crown of Spain in the West- 
Indies, were to be annexed to the crown 
of England. This article was a proper 
foundation for this clause in. the act of the 


6th of queen Anne, for encouraging our. 


trade to America; but, give me leave, Sir, 
to remark, that at that time, all the Spa- 
nish West-Indies was in the hands of the 
French, and this nation understoed, that 
the French king never could have been 
able to hold out as he did, in the long war 
betwixt the confederates aud him, if it had 
not been for the treasures he brought from 
thence. Therefore, neither the Dutch, 
the Emperor, par any of our. allies, were 
jealous of our doing a thing that might 
distreas the common enemy in go tender a 
: But how dogs’ the case now stand? 
Why, Sir, by she Treaty: of Dtrecht, par- 
tisralge cpea i taken: that-no part ef the 
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Spanish dominions shall be alienated ; 
all the contracting powers in the Gra 
Alliance are gyarantees for the observance 
of this article. Give me leave, for the morg 
full conviction of gentlemen upon thig head, 
to read the articles of the treaty of Utrecht 
betwixt us and Spain, which regard thig 
stipulation. : 

By the 8th article it is expressly stipy- 
intel, ‘s That neither the Catholic king, 
nor any of his heirs or syccesgors: whatso~ 
ever, shall sell, yield, pawn, transfer, or by 
any means, or under any name, alienate 
from them, and the crown of Spain, to the 
French, or to any other nation whatever, 
any lands, dominions, or territories, or any 
part thereof, belonging to Spain, jn Ame. 
rica. On the contrary, that the Spanigh 
dominions in the West-Indies may he pre- 
served whole and entire; the queen of 
Great Britain engages, that she will endeas 
vouyr, and give assistance to the Spanijardg, 
that the ancient limits pf thejr domjnigng 
in the West Indies he restored, and sef- 
tled ag they stood in the time of the above 
said Catholic king, Charles 2; if it shall 
appear that they haye in any manner, of 
under any pretence, been broken into, or 
lessened in any part, since the death of the 
aforesaid king Charles 2.”” Which article 
is confirmed and enforced, by the lst ser 
parate article of the same treaty, in thege 
words. “ It is further agreed by this ge 
arate article, which shall be of the same 
arce, as if if was inserted word for word 
in the treaty, this day concluded between 
their royal majesties, that since his royal 
Catholic majesty is stedfastly resolved, 


_and does solemnly promise by these pre- 


sents, that he wil] not consent ta any fur- | 
ther alienation of coyntries, provinces, oF ~ 
lands of any sort, or wherever situated, 
helonging to the crown of Spain; her royal 
majesty of Great Britain does likewise ree 
ciprocally promise, that she will persist in 
those measures and councils, by which she 
has provided and taken care, that none of 
the parties in way shall require or obtain 
af his Catholic majesty, that any further 
part of the Spanish monarehy be torn from 


-it; but that any new demand of that king . 


being made, and the same refused by big | 


Catholic majesty, her royal majesty of — 


Great Britain will uge her endeavoyra, 
that such demands shall be receded from?” 

Having read these Articles, Sir, [ shall 
submit it to the Houge, haw. proper i 
would he for this Hoyse to pass a Gill, ber 


‘fore any wer is declared hetwixt ug and 


Spain, ser deatraying the whole ifenuer - 


’ 


allies, shoul 


- order'to convince the Spaniar 


\ 
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of these: Articles, especially before we 
know how the other powers of Europe are 


affected. Gentlemen ought to consider, 


how those seis we expect to be our 

we go into a war with Spain, 
will look upon a step which has a direct 
tendency to destroy one of: the principal 
Articles of the treaty of Utrecht. There- 
fore, Sir, however necessary this Bill may 
be after a war is declared with Spain, I 
cannot think that at present it would be 
either wise, or expedient for this House to 
pass it at present. | 


Lord Polwarth spoke next : 


, Sir; Iam as sensible as any: gentleman 
in this House can be of the great advan- 
tage, that our trade with the Spaniards in 
America has brought to this nation ; but, 
I can by no manner of means see how the 
hen. gentleman who spoke last, can apply 


- it to this Bill. We are now: deliberating 


whether this Bill ought to be eee in 

» and all 
Europe, that we are resolved no longer to 
bear their insults and injuries. Upon what 
pretence, Sir, were these insults and inju- 
ries committed ? Why upon that very fact 
which the hon. gentleman has mentioned, 


as a great advantage to this nation; I mean. 


our merchants carrying on an illicit trade 
with the Spaniards in America. Yet, Sir, 
I see some gentlemen here who have jus- 


- tified the Spaniards in all their cruelties, 


in all their insolence, upon this very prin- 
ciple, that the subjects of Great-Britain 


~ deserved: such usage, because they were 


concerned in that trade. I shall however 
leave these points to be reconciled among 
the honourable gentlemen’s friends; but 
beg leave to take notice of one or two 


things that were thrown out. 


‘The hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
said that in our trade upon the coast of 
New Spain mutual conveniency had begot 
a mutual connivance; and, Sir, will it not 
always do.so, whether we are at war with 
Spain or not? The trade betwixt us and 
New Spain; is just as much prohibited by 
treaties in time of peace as in.time of war ; 
so that our passing this Bill will not make 
the Spani a bit. more shy in trading 
with us than they were before. For if no 
war follows, upon our passing: it, then the 
Bil has no effect ; and if a war. should 


follow, then they are in the very same dan- 


ger as if this Bill had not passed. For 
their ships and all their effects become 
lawful prize to his Majesty and the cap- 
tors ;.s0 that it can. be--of no manner of 
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consequerice to Spain, whether we pasé 
this Bilk or not. All the consequences 
regard our own seamen; and the consi- 
deration that ought to determine this 
House, is that it will encourage our sea- 
men to enter immediately into his Ma- 
jesty’s service ; and it will likewise encou- 
rage private adventurers to send out pri- 
vateers as soon as war is declared or hosti- 
lities begun. Both which must be a. 
greater advantage at the commencement 
of a war, than they can be after the war’ 


has been for some time carried on, begause 


our enemies will then be more upon their 
guard, and better able to repel an attack, 
than they can be supposed to be at the’ 
beginning of a rupture. By encouragmg 
our seamen to enter voluntarily into his 
Majesty’s service, we shall not only put it 
into the power of our government, to fit 
out a powerful squadron in a few weeks, 
perhaps in a few days after they have re- 
solved to begin hostilities, or to declare | 
war ;-but we shall also in a great measure’ 


prevent our being obliged to have recourse 


to that destructive method of pressing, 
which is so inconsistent with our consti- 
tution, so hurtful to our trade, and so op- 
pressive upon our seamen, who are, I may 
say, the most useful part of our people. - ’ 
Mr. Pulteney: a 
This Bill, Sir, is in every part so evi-- 
dently calculated for the ends proposed by 
it, that I-am greatly surprized that the- 
hon. gentleman who first spoke against it,’ 
and who, by his single disapprobation, has 
raised all the opposition it has met with,’ 
can see the clauses he objects to in so dis- 
advantageous a light. I am persuaded, #: 
gentlemen had seriously reflected on the 
design and natural consequences of such’ 
a Bill, they would have spared their objec-' 
tions. ‘The principal end, Sir, proposed 
by it, is ta prevent a war, and the way to'- 


obtain this end, is by a public act of the 


legislature to make it known to all the 
world, that we have raised the ardour, 
and encouraged the hopes of our seamen ; 
that we have animated all our fellow sub-. 
jects case a peace is refused) to dis- _ 
tress the enemy by seizing their wealth: 
and possessions, and consequently di-': 
minishing their power. Ali the arguments 
therefore brought against the Bill on the - 
supposition that it will tend to plunge us | 
into a war, are drawn from wrong conclu- | 


‘sions. Instead, Sir, of precipitating us ° 


into a war, this Bill must hasten on a peace. 
By it we are assisting the ministry ; we are 
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strengthening their hands ; we are’ giving 
weight to their negociations; weare letting 
Spain see that we are in earnest to secure 
our rights by a safe and honourable peace, 
orto vindicate them by a. vigorous war. 
In.a-word, Sir, if the warmest friend of the 
ministry,—if the honourable gentleman 
himself,-had been forming measures: to 
procure a peace, they could not have 
thought on a more ready: and a.more ef- 
fectual expedient than this Bill, | 
But, Sir, before I proceed. to ahswer 
the objections that have been thrown out 
on this occasion, I must beg leave to re- 
imark, that ever since I had the honour to 
sit in this House, I never saw gentlemen 
so negligent of parliamentary duty, as I 
have observed with regard to their pro- 
ceeding upon this Bill. Itis always the 
custom to consider a Bill when it comes 
into a committee, and if the objections that 
lie against it, are too weighty to be got 
over, the Bill is then thrown out, and the 
House has no further trouble ; but if the 
objections .are of such a nature, as to be 
removed by making amendments to the 
Bill, it is our duty, Sir, to lay these ob- 
jections before the House in the com- 
mittee, that the proper alterations they be 


made. If no further objections are made. 


when the Bill and amendments are re- 
pel it has always been looked upon as 
aving the sense of the House for it, and 
receiving a tacit approbation. The chief 
objection, Sir, made to this Bill, (and in- 
deed it is the only objection of any weight 
I have yet heard against it) was, that as at 
first intended, it did not give our allies a 
sufficient time for withdrawing their effects 
out of the Spanish ships : but so unwilling, 
Sir, were the friends’ of this Bill to leave 
the least obstacle to a measure, which in 
their apprehension was not. only, proper 
but necessary, that in the committee they 
remoyed that objection, (though I do 
think it was very ill pounded) by making 
the term from which this Bill is to take 
place, to be two. months after the com- 
smmencement of hostilities, or the declara- 
tion of war. This being done, it might be 
presumed, to the satisfaction. of the ob- 
jectors, only one slight negative being 
given to the report from the committee, 
the strenuous opposition still made, is the 


mare unexpected in this House, because 


the Bill new can. neither wound the ho- 
nour, nor affect the interest, of our allies, 
thase favourite topics so. warmly insisted 
‘en wand espoused.by the hon. gentleman. 
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shall now beg leave to consider the weight’ 
of those objections, which, in the hon. 
gentleman’s opinion, and that of the gen-'. 
tlemen who have spoke on his side, lie” 
against the Bill; and when I have an- 
swered these, as I hope I shall be fully 


able to do, I make no doubt but the hon. 


gentleman will keep his word, and be open. 
to conviction. I hope I may be indulged. 


if I shall repeat some part of what- has 
been already taken notice of; especially | 


since I see many gentlemen here who were 
absent when the Bill was inthe committee, _ 
and who possibly may not be fully in-: 
formed of what then passed. It is natural, 
Sir, for ‘every man to wish another of the 
same sentiments with himself, and as EI’ 
cannot concur with the hon. gentlemen in 
their opinion, I shall endeavour to con- 
vince them of the reasonableness of mine. . 
I beg leave to observe in the first place, 
that the hon. gentleman, in this whole affair, 
has shewn a great jealousy for the honour 
of Spain: but, in the ‘mean time, has he 
not been too forgetful of the honour of 
Britain? He has taken it for granted 
that we are now at peace with Spain: he 
and his friends have all along reasoned 
upon this supposition ; they have drawn | 
consequences from ,it, and upon this sup- 
position, they have grounded their ne-: 
atives to the Bill, But, Sir, give me 
eave to say, that the war has. been long 
begun ;. that many blows have been re-. 
ceived, which it is now time to return. 
We have, Sir, to a melancholy degree of 
certainty, heard how the most useful body- - 
in the nation has not only been insulted, 
plundered, and imprisoned, but tortured 
and maimed in cold blood... Outrages! not _ 
to be justified in the heat of war, and which © 
the law of nations will not allow enemies to’ 
practise on one another. But, Sir, we have 
not heard of any satisfaction offered. on the - 
part of Spain ; ‘we have not heard of that: 
court’s disowning the proceedings of any ~ 
one of their governors; we have not heard’ 
of their altering that unjust, partial, and. 
barbarous method of trial in. Spain, by ~ 
which our countrymen, who fall into their : 
hands, are deprived of all means of making - 
their defence. We have. not yet heard of | 
any of these governors being called to ac- 
count for those oppressive and cruel mea- 
sures; but on the contrary we-have seen" 
their cruelties recommend them: to ‘fa- 
vour, and their insoleice encouraged: by” 
rewards, This, Sir, give.me leave to say,. 
is a direct proof of the approbation of .the- 
Spanish. court. . The practice is consiatent 


~ 
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@rough with her abe maxims, with her 
claim of search ng our ships, and her 
usurped authority mi the American seas. 
Fhe mannet, Sir, in which they treat the 
British subjects, who have been reduced to 
the necessity of waiting their decisions, 


is as Barbatous as their pretexts are 


wijust: The first thing that is done after 


theit persons are imprisoned, is to se-— 


quester their effécts, and destroy their 
papers. Thus they are at once déprived 
of all possibility of making any defence, 
. eveti suppose they were to plead be- 
fore ati indifferent judge: but it is not 
hard to guess what must be their fate in 
# question of property, where the judge 
isatparty. I have but slightly, Sir, touched 
upon these matters of fact: the House has 
already heard, from the mouths of the un- 
happy sufferers themselves, the melancholy 
avccounts of their treatment. These ac- 
cuuiits nade, Sir, (1 was pleased to see it) 
a suitable immpressioh upon the mind of 
every gentleman who heard them; and I 
Gare say, are still so fresh in his imagiiia- 
tion, that the idea need not be revived. 
The reason, Sir, why I have touched upon 
them at all, is to prove what I have already 
advariced: that Spain has long been ina 
state of a war with us; though gentlemen 


have chiefly insisted upon the injustice of 


aetackirig Her in the time of peace, I would 
giadly know what is hostility? Have we 
net lived, Sir, to see the Spaniards insult 
wé itt the very séas of which we call our- 
Selves mdstérs? Have we not lived to see 
the subjects of Britain made slaves by a 
rere of whom they were once the terror? 

avé wé not lived to see the British flag, 
_ @h6e a protection to our merchants, be- 

eomé to foreigners an object of scorn, and 


to out fellow subjects destruction?. As 


these ate facts but too certain, can any: 
ote “doubt but that Spain considers us as 
‘@héiniés? Or can we deliberate a mo- 
went what measures we are to take? The 
kot. gentleman was pleased to express 
dofite resentment against falling in with 
ffopular measures. For my share, I think 
popula¥ rheasures are probably right mea- 
_ suits, because their being popular proves 
_ fre to be agreeable to the general sense 
of nankind. This, Sir, 1 think, is a just 
way of forming a judgment in cases so 
- plain as the present: for there is no oc- 
-césion, Sir, for aman to be acquainted with 
Wiysteries of state, or the secrets of govern- 
wyefit, in ofderto know that injustice is to be 
fedressed, ant thie freedom of Commerce to 


\ 
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I come now to examine that argument 


upon which the hon. gentleman lays so 
much stress; I mean, Sir, the manner in. 
which France would détermine herself, 


should the present Bill pags into a law. The 


hon. gentleman Has been pleased to tell us 


how, tn his opinion, Frafice would reason 
upon such a step. But, Sir, the affair ap- 
oe to me with a quite different face. 


t appears to me, that the cofrt of France — 


would be far from hazarding the gréat 
share of that property she has in the Plate 
ships, by taking the part of Spain in this 
quarrel. She knows, or we ought to let 
her know, Sir, that we have been barba- 
rously antl injuriously used by the Spa- 
niards. She is too well informed of wh 

passes here, not to know that there is with- 
out doors ari unanimous spirit of resentment 
and revenge. The present Bill, Sir, will 
let her see that this House is in the same 
disposition. She knows what Resolutions 


Fr 


—— 


both the Houses have already come to on . 
this head ; and as she knows all this, Sir, — 
can it ever be supposed that she will act so , 


inconsistently with hér usual politics, as to 
leave to war what she may obtain by nego- 
ciation? She knows, Sir, that her naval 
force, even when joined with that of Spain, 
will still be inferior to ours, provided that 
we exert our force; and this Bill shews her 
that we shall exert it. What then will be 
her next step? Nota declaration of war 
with this nation ; such a procedure would 


neither be just nor prudent. The wisest | 


and most obvious step she can take is to 
apply to the court of Spain. * You have 
wronged the British subjects, says she, you 
have insulted and plundered their mrer- 


| chants, till the national resentment 18 now 


awakened ; all parties and aft degrees of 
men in that country concur in the Resolu- 
tion of taking ‘a severe revenge, or obtain- 


no match for Britain, nor is my fleet in a 


condition to assist you. But though it 


were otherwise, there is no reason that I 
put myself to expences to support 
your injustice, or to fight your quarrels. 
My property on board your Plate ships, is 


shall recover my lossés, as usual, by nego- 
ciation. You know the parliament of Bri- 
tain has passed a Bill,’ that puts it ouf of 
their own power to restore part of tHe 
wealth that shall be taken by their fldetd. 


t 


Nothing therefore remains, but that you gve 7 


the satishiction sv justly: requited, and 


~ 


— - 


‘ing an ample satisfaction. You aré singly | 


! 
i 


i very large; it runs a great Hazard, if once 
| we suffer a war to-break out. I have no 
| room to hope, that after the war is over I 


| 
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--sgeuriby for theiy future commerce to which | But give me leave ta say, Sir, that, if. we 
/ yqu are obliged by so many treaties.’— | reason from the topics the hon. gentleman 
‘This, Sir, I think, and not what gentlemen | was pleased to make use of, this can never 
hhawe suggested, will be the language of'| be the case with respect to Spain, becaukp 
France, if we pass this Bill, And, Sir, as | there never can be a time in which Spain 
I observed before, it is jmpossible to con- | will not have the sgme property in the - 
_trive any Bill that can strengthen the| Plate ships as she has at present: and 
hands. of our ministers more, or give al consequently there can be no time ik 
greater weight to theirnegociations. Kings, | which we shall be able to redress ourselves 

_ Sir, I believe, when they are rightly in-} without her leave. I appeal te ever 
formed, are as honest.as other men, and | gentleman that hears me, if this be not the 
can make as true a judgment of their own | natural’ consequence of this argument. ~ 
- yaterest. France will find it for her advan- |'Had the hon. gentleman carried it as far as 
_ tage to lay befare the court of Spain, the | it would go, he would have told us in di- 
true state of the differences betwixt us. | rect terms, ‘ Your seamen are to be en- 
She will tell him plainly, how we have been |'slaved, your merchants plundered, and 
wronged ; she wil tellhim, that ourdemands | your trade ruined, because if you take one 
of satisfaction are supported by justice ; and | step to prevent it, France will interpose. 
that his own interest requires a compliance ; | You have indeed fine possessions in Ame- 
since a refusal must involve him in a war, | rica; you have an extensive commerce, 
_ to which he is not equal, and for which | and flourishing colonies, which may con- 
he. is unprepared. Can we imagine that | tribute greatly to the riches of this, coun- 
the court of Madrid would be deaf to such | try, if France pleases to permit it You 
arguments as these? or can we suggest to | have received the most infamous treat- 
_ guzselves any one advantage that ministry | ment, and the honour of your country has 
can expect to obtain, by exposing their | been wounded by a long tract of injuries 
country to a war in defence of unjustifiable | and insults; there is now a fair opporty- 
measures? Thus, Sir, France will indeed | nity put into your hards of being re- 
become a party in this quarrel; but if she | venged. Yes, you may, if France pleases : 
regulates her conduct by justice, policy, or | in short, if she please not to interpose in 
camman. sense, she will not declare for | favour of Spain, you may be secure 
Spain; nor can the passing this Bill have | against all future interruptions of your 
the effect apprehended by the honourable | commerce.” This is a doctrine, Sir, which 
gentleman. _ I never hope to hear publicly avowed in this 
... But, Sir, setting aside all these conside- | House; and what influences it may have 
_ rations, we shall suppose that France is | in other places, I shall never wish to see. it 
absolutely resolved, at all events, to sup-| adopted here. I hope, Sir, it will always 
port Spain. We shall suppose that Spain | be our maxim to command justice where 
js. obstinate in her refusal to do us jus-| we are denied it: We have no need of © 
.. tice; that she is determined to insist upon | allies to enable us to do this; the story of . 
her right to search our ships, and to detain | Jenkins will raise volunteers.* -We have 
the effects of our plundered merchants: | already enabled his Majesty, if war be-. 
In short, Sir,.we shall suppose that the | comes necessary, to prosecute it with 
court. af France sees this athir in the very | vigour; and if peace shall be more eligible, 

_ light that the hon. gentleman has men- | our passing the present Bill is the readiest 
tioned. .But is not this a fatal, is it not an | way for us to procure one that will be safk, 
eternal argument against resenting any | lasting, and honourable. _ 7 a 
future injuries from Spain, where the| Give me leave, Sir, to observe, besides 

, court of Prance shall please to interpose? | the consideration I have already men- 
, This.argument, Sir, will hold equally good | tioned, one advantage that must accrue.to 
. at all times; and I shall be obliged to any | the nation’ by our passing the present Bul. 
gentleman who could mention a case, in} Any man who takes a view of our conduct 

. which, if any power of Europe should | for some years past, can neyer he at a loss 
differ with us, the court of France might | to discover by what means our neighbours | 
not equally oblige us to recede from our | nave made such a progress in the art of 
.. sights. I shall readily grant, Sir, a diffe- | navigation. He will easily see that it was — 
iad rence may possibly arisé betwixt us and | owing to the many disappointments which 
. other powers, and that it may be the in- | our sailors. received by the Auctuation of 
pes “ hier to” eee neuter pre — —- ae 
have: anfficiently weakened one another. 
fvob. 3] aes 
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‘equipped here .at gréat expence, a vast 
parade was made, and our sailors hopes 
of enriching themselves, by what. th 

should take ‘from .the- enemies of their 
country, were wouml up to the highest 
pitch: there is ne wonder, Sir, if, when 
these hopes were disappointed, they en- 
‘tered into the serviee of ‘other countries, 
‘where the encouragement that :forei 

‘princes wisely give them still detains them. 
~ -Our passing this Bill is, perhaps, the only 
way of recovering them to. our ‘service. 
- They will now see that we design more 
‘than an empty show, or mock expedition, 
‘that our resolutions of vengeance. .are 
fixed, and that it is now out of the power 
of any minister: to defeat their expecta- 
‘tions. This, Sir, will give them new 
spirits, it will revive their love for their 
gountry, and they will say to one another, 
in their plain honest language, “* We 
now see that our great men at home-are 
‘in earnest; they have passed a Bill that 
will give us an opportunity to repay our- 
- selves, with advantage, for the many losses 


and: insults we have received from. the 


Spaniards, and for the many disappoint- 
ments we have met with at home. t us 
‘now return to the service of our country : 
let. us lay hold of this opportunity of 
making ourselves rich at the expence of 
' thé natural enemies of us and our nation. 
‘For my part, says one, I never would 
have entered into any other service, had I 
not met with so many disappointments in 
Britain ; and since things are se and so, I 
’ shall chuse rather to serve there than any 
whereelse.”” Thus, Sir, ourpassing the pre- 
sent Bill is a necessary step for us to take, 
in order te recover our industrious seamen 
from foreign into his Majesty’s service. 
This seems the only expedient by which 
this importent end can probably: be ob- 
tained. Thereby, Sir, we shall gain a 
double: advantage; we. shall deptive our 
neighbours of the means that have enabled 
‘them so: long to rival us in our trade and 
‘navigation; and we shall increase the naval, 
‘that is, the real force of this island: In 
‘short, Sir, were this Bill to: answer’ no 
-other end besides. re-inspiring our brave 
‘aailors with a confidence in those who hdve 
the direction of our affairs, I think. that 
single consideration ought to outweigh. 
- any petty objections; which hewever will 
vanish of themselves, because, Sir, while 
his Majesty is possessed of the hearts: of 
7 dhe sailors, he will be able to maintain both 
the dignity of his -crown, and.freedom. of 
commerce to his subjects, . , 
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The honourable gentleman, Sir, who 
sits near me, has expressed himself with 
great tenderness and regard towards our 
merchants : I wish, Sir, they may find 
him, and every gentleman who has the 
honour to aet in the administration their 
friends. .I.am sure they deserve all the 
friendship the ministry can shew, and dil 
the encouragement and protection the le- 
gislature ean give. I. beg leave to say, 
Sir, it is owing to the commerce they 
carry on, that under a load of unnumbered 
taxes, and amidst all the discourageménts 
of industry, ‘we are yet able to supply the 
exigencies of government, that we are yet 
‘able to preserve the remains of that infiu- 
ence which this crown had once over the 
councils-of the rest of Europe, and that 


' 


-we can yet say that there is one body of 


men-amongst ‘us independent. But, Sir, 
how long can our merchants preserve that 
independency, if their rights are not duly 
and vigorously maintained by that govorn- 
ment to the support of which they so 
largely. contribute? If they: are left naked 
and defenceless by those who ought ‘to be 
the guardians of our commerce, they must 
of necessity become the prey of every 
petty State. -I need. not cal. in-distant 
facts, or recur to history for: thas melan- 
choly truth. -I am afraid.allthe late in- 
sults offered them: abvoad, ‘are the cenat- 
quences of a visible neglect oftheir interest 
athome. And from what.has ‘been, we 
may easily collect: what will be the con- 
sequence of this conduct : We:have alzea- 
dy: been insulted by our enemies; we shail 


‘soon be despised ‘by our allies ;: we shail 


‘be considered as-a-nation: without ‘rights, 


Or, what is the same, without: power te 


assert'them. This, Sir, must be our fate, 
‘unless we vigorously resent the. injuries of 
our mérchants, unless we require and com- 
mand a reparation: for their past sufferings, 
and 2 sufficient security from future in- 


‘sults, and unless, is! a conduct resolute, 


and worthy of the British name, we re- 


tions, are 
‘Having mentioned the British flag, give 

me leave to say, Sir, that we ought. not-¢o 

suffer our neighbours to dispute that point, 


‘store our naval flag to its-ancient reputa- 


-either from their :own constru¢tions - ef 
treaties, from .any.fermer precedents, or 


from : any-late pacific forbearance. I be- 


‘dieve, Sir, it is-needless for me.to explain 


in this place my: thoughts more fully.on 
this tender eae 3 every: gentleman who 
has heard .of some: late transactions must 


‘know what I mean, : Alb the use I would 
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make of it, is: to put gentlemen in mind, 
that by giving up the honour of the flag, 
we give up the safety ef our commerce ; 
and, that by giving up our commerce, we 
betray the interest of-eur country, If the 


Insolence of any of our neighbours has en- 


croached bs the honour of our flag, 
either by calling it in question, or by any 
actual insults, it is our duty to pass this 


Bill, that they may be convinced of our 


resolution, not only to ascertain our rights 
of navigation in these seas, but to vindi- 
cate the honour of our flag throughout the 
world. ve ae om 


- - I-shall now examine the consequences’ 


of the arguments produced in-opposition 
. to this Bill. It is alledged, that if it 
‘passes, the wealth of .our allies may be 
seized without a possibility of making res- 
titution. Now, Sir, I shall suppose a 
thing that I believe no gentleman can deny 
‘to be very probable: If we resolve upon 
procuring to our merchants a reparation of 
their past, and a security against future 
injuries, we shall be at last: obliged to 
enter into a war. What are we then 
to act? Are we not to distress Spain in 
every branch of her commerce?: And shall 
-we not most distress her by intercepting 
her Plate ships, and seizing that treasure 
to which she owes all her power and ail 
her influence? That influence by which 
we are awed, and. that power by which 
we are oppressed? But, Sir, according to 
some gentlemen’s way of reasoning; this 
cannot be done. For if we take the Spanish 
Piate fleet, we must refund to our allies 
whatever belongs to them. Now, Sir, I 
apppeal to every gentleman who hasbeen 
a commander. of a ship, or is conversant 
in these affairs, if he would not be very 
cautious how he attacks any ship for whose 
cargo he must be accountable? Do gen- 
tlemen think it easy for an admiral of a 
fleet, or a captain of a ship, to repress 
the ardour of their men when flushed with 
success, and perhaps irritated by resist- 
‘ance ? ‘Will not reason, even without ex- 
perience, informs us that no authority, no 
-exactness of: discipline, can hinder the 
sailors from plundering or’ destroying ? 
The next step, Sir, to be taken, is not, 
‘as usual, to adjudge those captures to be 
‘lawful prizes, but only so much of the 
cargo as belongs to our enemies ; for our 
vallies, it seems, are to bring in their claim 
upon us for the remainder ; and they may 
-perhaps be prevailed upon, without any 
great difficulty, by Spain, to extend their 
Claim ‘to the whole ship, when perhaps 

; A | 
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-traders, is not a language to be eit 


‘ho property or shares but what.are 
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half is already disposed of by the sailora 
amongst themselves, or to pay the fees at 
@ prize office. BY oe 
' But, without supposing any mdirect 
confederacy between our enemies. and 
allies, let us only remember that. some 
gentlemen have asserted, that not a fifth, 
and others I believe more nightly, that 
nota tenth part of the cargo of the Plate 
ships belongs te the Spaniards: Now I~ 
am informed, by gentlemen: that are no 
strangers to these affairs, that it.is im- 
possible for a commander te prevent more _ 
than even a fifth from being secreted 
by their crews. I think the leman ap- 
pealed, by my honourable friend whe sits 
near me, has told us, that himself was 
brought in a debtor, upon a prize he:took, 
and I am sure no officer’ can pretend to 
more authority and wisdom than himself. 
Can-we then suppose that an officer will so | 
far sacrifice his own interest to public 
spirit, as to attack the Plate ships of Spain? 
May we not more reasonably believe that 
he will avoid all occasions of falling in with 
them, than that he will purchase a barren 
reputation by the ruin of his family? 
Should we‘go to war upon these maxims, 
we should at least set all nations an un- 
heard-of example of temper and forbear-- 
ance ; since, siougit we had the wealth ef 
Spain in our power, the seizure of which 
must render them bankrupts, both amongst 
themselves and totheir neighbours, we shall 
regard it as a treasure sacred and inviola- 
dle ; while they are at full liberty to rain 
our trade, to distress our colonies, to in- 


‘sult our flag, and to enslave our fellow 


subjects. Will not these be the. effects of 


Yejecting this Bill upon the grounds which 
the hon. gentleman and his-friends have 


suggested ?. Have the hon. gentleman and 


‘his friends proposed any means to prevent 


them ? I am sure if they had, or if they 
yet shall propose any such measures, I am 


as ready to concur with them asany gen- 


tleman in this House. , 
Hitherto, Sir, I have reasoned upon the 
supposition of ‘the French having a large 
share and property in these Plate ships. 
And I shall readily agree that it is greatly 
the interest of their merchants that ‘these 
ships may be unmolested. But that they 
have a property or a share in them, 
though it may pass very well seapen Laathoe 
er used 
or understood by treating. powets. We 
are, in a national controversy, to allow of 
agree- 
able to the treaties subsisting betwixt. our 
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crown antl the crown of Spain, which has 
expressly precluded the French from 


trading to, the Spanish West Indies; the 


treaties betwixt our crown and the crown 
. of France have no less precluded any such 
trade. 


from hereafter endeavouring to attain or 


te accept of any other use of navigation 


or trade, upon any account, to Spain, and 
the Spanish West. Indies, other than what 
was practised there in the reign of 
Charles.2, or than what shall likewise be 
fully given and granted at the same time 
. to other nations and people concerned in 


trade. And, Sir, the words of the eighth 


Artiele of that Treaty, are so full and ex- 
press, on this head, that I shall make no 
apology for reading them; “‘ And where- 
as, among other conditions of the general 
peace, it 1s, by commen consent estab- 
ished as a chief and fundamental rule, 


_ that the exercise of navigation and com-_ 
merce to the Spanish West Indies, should | 


remain in the same state it was in the time 
of the aforesaid Charles 2. That there- 


fore this rule may hereafter be observed 
with inviolable faith, and in a manner | 


never to be broken, and thereby all causes 
of distrust and suspicion concerning that 
matter may be prevented and removed, it 


is especially agreed and concluded, that 
no licence, nor any permission, at all, shall , 


at any time be given, either to the French, 
or to any nation whatever, in any name, 
or under any pretence, directly or indi- 
rectly, to sail to, traffic in, or introduce 
slaves, goods, merchandizes, or any thing 
whatsoever, into the dominions subject to 
the crown of Spain in America, except 
what may be agreed by the treaty or trea- 
ties of commerce aforesaid, and the rights 
and privileges granted in certain conven- 
tions, commonly called the’ assiento for 
megroes, whereof mention is made in the 
12th Article.’ . 

These are the words of the treaty ; and 
words mere express there cannot be. 
Now, Sir, there never was a treaty betwixt 
Spain and any other nation, by which 
Spain gave them a right to import a single 
piece of eight in their own names; and to 
this day every piece that is imported in 
the name of any other merchants besides 
those of Spain, is by the law of Spain con- 
fiscated to the king. This has been al- 
ready very well spoke to by.an hon. gen- 
tleman in this debate, who is himself en- 
gaged in trade. But, Sir, as the altera- 

Sion that has been made in the present Bill 


¢ 


The last clause of the sixth article . 
of the Treaty of Utrecht binds up France . 


now  gklgres 
serted by the 
‘them an opportunity of putting their effects 


by the committee, makes it impossible for 
the French,: or any nation except Spain, 
to suffer by our proceedings, because 
they will have time to withdraw theiy 
effects; I conceive the force of the argu- 
ment dgainst this Bill, that-is built upea 
the prejudice which it may do, with regard 
to our allies, falls to the ground. This 
concession, this regard which we. have 
shewn for the interest of our allies, must, 
if they have either candour or gratitude, 
make them sensible how tender we are of 
their interest, and how unwilling to give 
them any provocation to become parties 
in this quarrel. It will shew them that 
we have no other design in passing this 
Bill, or in entering into @ war, than te as- 
sert our rights, and secure our commerce. 
At the same time, it gives them, as the 
gentlemgn expressed it, a fair warning, 
and shews them that we ate not to be in- 
timidated from pursuing our just resent 
ment, even though they should obstinately 
neglect to withdraw their effects, or te 
continue to embark them in Spanish vee- 
sels. These are some of the good conse- 
quences that may poo attend the 
amendment that has been made, though I 
think there was little occasion for it; and 
I believe, I have now demonstrated that 
we were not obliged in justice to make 
any such amendment, or to regard the 


e 


Tiches.on board these ships as the proper- 
3 iards. 


ty of any people except 

% shall dea Si Sorular «lke was said by 
the hon. gentleman with regard to the less 
that our merchants must sustain by in- 
suring these effects. Every gentleman, 
who is conversant in trade, knows very 
well how great the difference is betwixt 
insuring upon a cargo, and insuring upon 
abottom. As the insurance in these eases 
with our merchants, is upen. bottomry, 
and not upon cargoes; if I am rightly in- 
formed, our merchants share, if the Plate 
ships should be seized, would be -very in- 
considerable. As to the difficulties in 
which our merchants. who trade to Spain 
might be invelved by this Bill, they are 
inst by the canes ina 
emmittee, which gives 


out of the reach of the Spanish govern- 
ment; though I believe, even this altera- 
tion was hardly necessary, because they 
must, from the conduct of the court of 
Spain, have long seen this cloud gather- 
ing, and we must suppose them lest in 
stupidity, if they have not provided for 
the worst. Nor can. I find the least rea- 


i 
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son for imagining that a discovery of their 
effects will be acquired by torture, because 
a proceeding so entirely unheard of, so 
horrid in its nature, and so contrary to the 
law of nations and cf arms, will fill the 
whole world with resentment and de- 
testation, and load the authors with such 


a general and lasting odium, as the wealth 


they might hope to gain cannot counter- 
vail. But, Sir, because every gentleman 
cannot be supposed to be a judge of com- 
merce, or the particular interests of mer- 
chants, I will propose an experinient, by 
which every one that pleases, may con- 
vince himself of the fitness of this Bill. 
Let any gentleman walk through West- 
minster and London, and ask every trader 
he shall meet, his opinion of a war with 
Spain, and of this Bill; he will not find 
six men in the number that will not declare 
in favour of both the one and the other. 
This, Sir, I believe many gentlemen in 
this House will admit to be fact, and 
then what becomes of all the argunients 
drawn from a tenderness for the interest 
of our merchants? Can we suppese that 
if they have such mmense sums at stake 
as has been suggested, they would declare 
for the present Bill, had they not other 
advantages in view, that will everbalance 
all the less they can sustain by our seizing 
the Plate ships? or must we not suppose, 
what is much more probable, that they 
have no such sums at stake, and that they 
therefore are. pleased with the prespect of 
a war that will repress the insolenee of 
their oppressors? SE 
I cannot dismiss the cause of the traders 
to Spain, witheut mentioning a story, 
which, though I will not affirm it to be 
true, seems too remarkable to be sup- 
pressed. It is reported, Sir, that a coun- 
ter petition was set on foot, and promoted 
by some in power with their whole inte- 
rest, and utmost diligence. This counter 
petition, Sir, was. to have been signed by 
the merchants trading to Spain, in order to 
be presented to this House, setting forth 
‘the hardships that the petitioners must 
‘ suffer by a war with Spain.’ To procure 
hands to this petition, no arts were untried, 
no threatenings, no premises were omitted ; 
yet could they not get above 5 or 6 mer- 
chants, and those I am informed were Ro- 
man Catholics, to sign it; ef no figure in 
trade abread, and of no interest ameng our 
merehams at home. A Petition, Sir, signed 
by so.few and so inconsilerable persons, 
agathst Petitions front all parfs of the na- 
tron, weuld only have dtawn contempt on 
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these who promoted it, and was therefore 
with equal modesty and prudence laid aside, 
I will not be answerable for the truth of 
my information; and therefore if any gen- 
tlemat who hears me, thinks himeelf in- 
jured by such a report, I hope I have 
obliged him by giving him an opportunity 
of vindicating himself. But be that as it 
will, I may venture to affirm that a counter 
Petition was set on foot, but miscarried for 
want of a number of hands to give it the 
face of a Petition fit to be presented to thig 
House. This is enough to prove that all 
our merchants trading to Spain, except a 
very despicable number, are for a war ; sd 
that the tenderness of the hon. gentleman, 
is: a tenderness by which they will net 
think themselves benefited, nor own them- 
selves obliged. a 2 | 
But, says the hon. gentleman, the power - 
of making peace of war lies in his Majea-. 
ty’s breast. It is a prerogative not to be 
wrested from him by Petitions; however 
universal, or by arguments, however spé- 
cious. Sir, I know very well how far this 
rerogative of the crown extends, at least 
haw far it-ought to extend, and how sefe 
such a prerogative is with his present Ma- 
jesty : but hope it will not be imputed té , 
want of eenhdencs in his Majesty, if I afm 
firm that even this favourite prerogative; 
this darling power, that is so warmly eon- 
tended for, however reasonable it once was, 
may now be justly disputed. In former 
tinies; Sir, when our kings made war, they 
did it at their own expence, they went to 


the field at the head of their own tenants; 


if any advantage was gained, it was én- 
joyed by the nation; and if any less waa 
sustained, it was sustained by the sove- 
reign. It was then but reasonable to. m- 
dulge the monarch in this prerogative, be- 
cause he could only exercise it at his own | 
expence. But our sovereigns now make 
war at the expence of the nation, and 
hazard not their own revenues, but the 
fortunes, interests, arid commerce of their 


subjects; and theréfore, Sir, it wouldseem — - 


but reasonable that the peeple should be 
allowed to judge a little for themselves ; 
that our kings hearken to their voice, es 
pecially when it is universal; when they — 
are not influenced by the arts of designing 
pana er heated by the rage of party. 
ever was nation more unanimous than 
eur people now are, in their demands of 
satisfaction for the injuries they have so 
leng borne fron: the- Spaniards. There 
can be no ddager in eomplymg with thes 
insportumities,; sinee there is ee war, be it 


4 
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ever so unsuccessful, but is to be preferred 
to such a peace, as can only flatter us 
with-a false security, and expose us more 
' effectually to a faithless plunderer. 

I shall, Sir, but just touch upon the se- 
cond article, by which Head-Money is 
granted to our sailors; the gentleman has 
owned, Sir, that this is a very proper mea- 
gure; that it is not enough for us to be 
barely just, hut that we ought likewise to 
be generous, if we would encourage men 
to endure toils, and face danger: he has 
indeed expressed himself, on that head, 
with great candour. All the remark I beg 


leave to make is, that the gentleman is. 


rather for encouraging our sailors, at our 
- own expence, than that of our eneniies. 
As to the objection against vesting the 
' properties of places, taken from the ene- 
mies, in the. persons of those who shall be 
incorporated by his Majesty for that pur- 
pose; I believe, Sir, we are at present in 
Seria of several places conquered from 
pain, several islands and fortresses of 
great consequence, which have not been 
restored, though some of them have been 
more than. once demanded sword in hand. 
And I cannot see what should hinder us 
. from securing our future conquests, as well 
as our past. Itis true, that if we go about 


to beg or buy a peace, the effects of con- 


quests in the hands of private persons will 
very mucli embarrass a treaty: but if we 
intend to command a peace, and insist on 
justice, it can only be effected by shewing 
that we are determined not to lose any ad- 
vantage, that we shall gain by war. _ 

I hope, Sir, what I have now said is suf- 
- ficient to evince the necessity of this Bill. 
Former parliaments, Sir, have thought it 
proper to pass such Bills; it was then 
proper ; it is now necessary. I am far from 
thinking that this nation ought to be the 
Drawcansir of Europe, to heap debts upon 
debts, and rush wantonly into war and ex- 
But, Sir, I am afraid new debts 
and new wars will be the natural conse- 
quence of such languid and spiritless pro- 
ceedings as some gentlemen seem to fa- 
vour. Every petty people, every nest of 
pirates, every combination of encroaching 
traders, will without scruple plunder a na- 
tion, that sits down tamely under the 
grossest injuries, and, instead of punishing, 
caresses the robber. If this act should not 
have the expected influence upon Spain, it 
will encourage our seamen, and inspire 
our fellow subjects with a just confidence 
in his Majesty and his adyiinistration, when 
they see nominal distinctions and party 
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uarrels lost in the noble zeal for asserting 
the rights of our country, retrieving the 
honour of our naval flag, and repairing the 
losses of our injured merchants. | ‘There- 
fore, Sir, [ give my hearty concurrence to 


this Bil. . 


Sir Robert Walpole thinking himself re- 
flected on, took the opportunity to offer 
this justification of himself: 


Sir; I believe it is owing to the zeal the 
gentleman who spoke last has for. the ho- 
nour of Britain, and to his indignation 
against the insolence of: the iarde, that 
he forgot some of bis usual candour in 
stating one or two points. As they per- 
sonally relate to myself, I shall beg leave 
to trouble the House with a.few words on 
this ee : | r pa - 

And first, Sir, I a to ever ° 
man who has hear + hint I. have saad on 
this subject from the first day itwas brought 
into this House, if I have dropped one 
word that could be wrested to the meaning 
imputed to me by the hon. gentleman. 
Can any gentleman collect from the ex- 


pressions I used, that I was jealous of the | 


Spanish, but forgetful of 
nour? I dare appeal, Sir, to any man who 
knows me in private life, # he ever at any 
time heard. such an insinuation fall from 
me. All I said on that point. was in order 
to prove, that it would be extremely im- 


e British he- | 


proper for.us to pass .this.Bill, till we see 


the effect of his Majesty’s late instances at 
the court of Spain st a 

The next part of the hen. gentleman’s 
speech that personally relates to :me,. is 
what he added with regard to an abortive 
Petition. The gentleman said,‘ he was 
informed, it .was reported, but that he 
would not be answerable for the truth of 
his information ?”? but, Sir, is this a fair 
way of reasoning in this House? to make 
insinuations have any weight, they must be 
founded on acknowledged facts. But if 
these facts are misrepresented and aggra- 
vated with invidious circumstances; if sus- 
picions are entangled with certainties, and 
conjectures worked -up into invectives; 
may not the most innocent behaviour coune | 
tenance the most crue] and unjust reflec- 
tions ;, may not the clearest integrity-be 
impeached, and repitadoneapotted ‘away ?: 
It is very true, that a certain Petition was 
designed, and that design was afterwards: 
dropt. So much, Sir, and-net one word. 
more of what has been asserted on: this 
head, is truth. But, Sir, as I haye been | 
personally pointed out, I must beg leave 


{ 
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to set this affair in a just light: it is against 
my inclination that I touch upon it at all ; 
but I am forced to it, by the regard that 
every man ought to have for truth, and for 
his own character. | 

The design of the Petition, which is in- 
vidiously called a Counter-Petition, I will 
take upon me to assert, was not set on 
foot by any one concerned in the adminis- 
tration, as the hon. gentleman seems to in- 
sinuate.’ It was a measure begun and pro- 
moted by some of the most considerable 
merchants of thé kingdom, and, for aught 

I know, men as well affected to our con- 
stitution both in church and state, as any 
gentleman in thisHouse. After they had 
concerted the scheme amongst themselves, 
they came in a bedy‘to desire my advice ; 
which was, Sir, that they should proceed 
no- farther in it. I told them, that I would 
not be concerned in any thing that would 
give the Spaniards the least reason to ima- 

ine that the trading: interest of Great 

Britain was divided in this affair, or that 
this House would not be unanimous in its 
zeal for procuring just and ample satisfac- 
tion for: the injuries of our countrymen, 
and the obstructions ef cur commerce. At 
the same time I shewed them that they 
were acting contrary to their own interests, 
and that they could hope for no other fa- 
vour from Spain than to be the last whom 
she: would ruin. Upon this, Sir, the de- 
sign.was dropped; and I believe this is 
known, by. several present, to be the true 
state of.the fact, which the hon. gentle- 
man has been pleased to represent as a 
piece of ministerial craft. How far the 
arguments produced are conclusive, let 
the House judge: for my part, I do not 
forget my promise of being open to con- 
viction; but I must feel the force of an ar- 
gument before I acknowledge it, and per- 
ceive my objections invalidated before I 
recede from them. I do not perceive 
that the gentleman has added any weight 
to: his own reasons, or taken away any from 
mine, and:-therefore I am against the pre- 
sent question: - ae: 

. Mr. Thomas Wiunington said: | 
.- Sir; the importance of the question be- 
fore us, will justify me in saying some- 
thing, though.the time will: not allow me 
to.say:much, -The present :Bill I appre- 
hend ‘to be such, that we should, in passing 
it, neither observe our treaties, nor consult 
our interest; Our prevocations have in- 
deed: been great and many ; our merchants 


have met.with barbarous treatment ;. and 
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that too has been authorized, or at least 
connived at by some of the Spanish. go- 
vernors: nor shall I pretend to say that 
these governors have been hitherto pu- 
nished by the court of Spain. But, Sir, 
neither the court of Spain, nor we, till of 


late, were certainly informed of the truth 


of our merchauts’ allegations; and while 
facts are yet in dispute, though justice 
ee delayed, it is not propefly denied. 
e convincing proofs we have now re- 
ceived, are laid, by his Majesty’s order, | 
before the court of Spain; let us wait for 
the event of these remonstrances, which 
perhaps may procure us all the advantages 
we carrhope for from a war, without the 
hazard, the blood, and the expence. If 
these remonstrances are neglected, what 
have we lost? we have still our swords in 
our hands, to command justice, if we are 
denied it. We may then declare war, and 
prosecute’ it with the utmost vigour; the 
delay will, I hope, give new spirit'to our 
councils, because it will give justice to our 
cause. p 3 
As the hon. gentleman, Sir, has been. 
pleased to quofe an article or two from 
the Treaty of Utrecht, I shall beg leave - 
to do the same. And first, I shall read ° 


the 17th and 18th articles of that treaty: 


“17. But if it happen through inadver-~ - 
tency, imprudence, or any other cause, 
that any subject of either of their afore- 
said oe Majesties, do or commit any 
thing, by land, sea, or on fresh water, in 
any part of the world, whereby this pre- 
sent treaty be not observed, or whereby 
any particular article of the same hath not 
its effect, this peace and good correspond- 


ence, between the queen of Britain and the - 


Spanish king, shall not therefore be inter- 
rupted or broken, buft shall remain in its 
former strength, force and. vigour; and 
that subject only shall be answerable for 
his own fact, and suffer such punishment 
as is inflicted by law, and according to the 
prescriptions of the law of'nations. 18. | 
But if (which God forbid) the disputes 

which are composed should, at any time, 
be renewed between their said royal Ma- _ 
jesties, and break out into open war, the © 
ships, merchandize and goods, both move- . 
able and immoveable, of the subjects on 
both sides, which shall be found to be, and 
remam in the ports and dominions of the | 
adverse party, shall not be confiscated, or 
suffer any damage; but the space of six 
months, on the one part and the other, 
shall be granted to the said subjects of each 
of their said royal Majesties, in order te 
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their selling the aforesaid things, or any 
other their effects, or carrying away and 
. transporting the same from thence, whi- 
thersoever they please, without any moles- 
tation.” 

I believe, Sir, the words of these: two 
articles need no commentary, they being 
_ go full and express in themselves, and their 

' meaning so directly contrary to the tenour 
of the present Bill. While war is yet not 
declared, and before the court of Spain 
has avowedly refused to do us justice, the 
injuries and violences complained. of, are 
the crimes of private persons ; not hostili- 
ties, but piracies; and so I shall stile them, 
till a refusal of justice makes them the acts 
of the state. 
Sir, and some mentioned in the petition to 
this House, wherein our injured merchants 
have been favourably heard by the court 
_of Spain. If her intentions to grant them 

relief were frustrated, by the villainy of 
her governors in America, that is no more 
than I believe happens every day, in rela- 
_ tion to other courts, where their dominions 
are so remote. Therefere,; Sir, until we 
hear the answer of the court of Spain to 
our late instances, we can never affirm 
that the crown of Spain has, by any publi¢ 
act, authorized the depredations com- 

plained of. : | 
~The han. gentleman has been pleased to 
- omit taking notice of another material ob- 
jection to this Bill: this, Sir, regards the 
obligations that our crown is under, not 
to consent to any future alienations of any 
part of the Spanish dominions in America ; 
- though he might have found the words by 
which this is expressly stipulated in one of 
the articles which he himself was pleased 

- to quote. It is in the latter part of the 
- eighth article of the said treaty, where we 
- meet with this clause; “ That the Spanish 
dominions in America may be preserved 
~whole and entire, the quéen of Great Bri- 
tain engages, that she will endeavour and 
’ give assistance to the Spaniards, that the 
ancient limits of their dominions in Ame- 
' rica be restored and settled as they stood 
in the time of king Charles 2, of Spain, if 
it shall appear that they have, in any man- 
ner, or under any pretence, been breken 


‘into and lessened in any: part,’since the | 


‘death of the king aforesaid.” . 

_ This, Sir, was a point of so great conse- 
‘quence, that the first article of the: said 
treaty confirms it in terms still'more full 
and express ; ‘ Since his royal Mi eyesty of 
Spain is stedfastly resolved and does so- 
lemnly promise by these presents, that he 
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will net consent to any further alienation 
of countries, provinces or lands, of any 
sort, or wherever situate, belonging ta 
Spain, her royal Majesty of Great. :Britam 
does likewise reciprocally promise, that 


- she will provide that. no further part of the 


Spanish monarchy be torn from it.”’ After 


such a stipulation as this, what can our 


passing the present Bill be termed, bata 
manifest violation of the public faith? but 
because arguments founded upon interest 
are toa often of greater weight. than those 
drawn from mere speculative justice, I 
shall beg leave to-offer my opinion of the 
effect which such a procedure would have 
pe that commerce, for the preservation 
which these measures are propesed. 
Ihave, Sir, many times heard it asserted, 
that we are losers in every branch of trade, 
except to our plantations, and to Portu- 
gal: if this is true, let us not, without the 
utmost cautian, give way to counsels that 
may ipjure these two only valuable branches 


of our commerce. I believe, Sir, it. will 
easily be granted me that the Spaniards 


are superior to us. in the American . seas. 
Their ships are indeed very. much inferior 
to our men of war, yet ee ee trading 
vessels cannet resist: these ships, the vast 
extent of their coasts, and. commodiaus- 


ness of their-harbours, give them an ep- 
portunity of equipping in such numbers, 
that the men df war which we shall be 


willing to dispatch thither, wilh nat be able 
to protect above a fifth .part.of our. mer- 


chants. Nor is this the only or the greatest 
danger, to which our commerce will. be 


exposed. The open efforts of Spasn ma 

be guarded against and defeated, but the 
silent encroachments of France we shall 
not have leisure to observe, ner opportu- 
nity to prevent; the first will cease with 


_the war, but the other will still remain. to 


upbraid us with our rashness and impru- 


dence. 


As.to the hopes, which.the hon. gentle- 
man seems to entertain, that France will 
interpose in our favour, I cannot but think 
them perfectly. chimerical.. France has 
rarely sacrificed her.interest to her gene- 
rosity, or assisted her neighbours to her 
awn prejudice. What prospect of advan- 
tage can induce her to represent the justice 
of our cause to the king of Spain? Will 
not she grow rich by: our. differences? will 
she not extend her commerce undisturbed, 
and enlarge her power without opposition? 
Her power in America is already formigda- 
Shall 
we not. by. @ war mcrenase that power, ,. and 


ease 
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add new atrength.te our ancient and na- 
, tural enemy.? -Nor will France confine her 
-apquisitions ‘to the West Indies, but make 
the same, if not greater advances in Eu- 
‘zope ; the trade te Spain, a trade more 
-eonsiderable and gainful than is commonly 
imagined, will fall at once into her hands. 
She will then grasp.at Portugal; and how 
easily she may insinuate herself into that 
‘trade, will appear from the bare inspection 
efa map of Europe. Let it be remembered 
that the sea will be epen to her vessels, 
while our merchants will not dare sail 
without a convey; let it be considered 
chow easily Spain may station her feet at 
the very meuth of the Tagus, and the 
dangers of a war will be easily compre- 
-hended. , 
I shall beg leave, Sit, only ‘to offer one 
-word in answer to what the gentleman ad- 
_ -¥anced, with regard to the royal preroga- 
tive of making peace.er war ; and indeed, 
Sir, his insinuation is so directly contrary 
.to the known maxitns ef eur government, 
‘that in some measure it carries its own an- 


‘swer along with it: gentlemen need only 


- look.into the Address we have presented 


to his Majesty, to be convinced what the 


sense of the House is on this head, and 
how consistent it would be in us, after such 
‘an address, to pretend to wrest that prexe- 
, -gative out of his hands. 

The advocates for the Bill have ad- 
.vanced one assertion in- defence of it, 
which, in my ‘opinion, deserves particular 
notice. This Bill, how threatening an .as- 
pect svever it may bear, however it ma: 
-swell with the tremendous sounds.of hiead- 
‘money, conquest, and appropriation, .is, it 
seems, only intended te-precure a lasting 
-and @ speedy peace. hese threats, it 


seems, are only to be thundered in the 


-ears of Spain, the conquests.are only te be 
- talked of, and the land we mark out fer 
pérpetual settlements is never to be in- 
vaded. Are not these the satirists, who 
' have exhausted their eloquence, and jaded 
‘their imaginations, «to, ridicule military 
shows, and mock expeditions? — 

But, not to give way to personal reflec- 
tion on this important question, how can 
we guess ‘the event of this bold experi- 
-ment? Have they any assurance that the 

Spaniards, so elevated as they represent 
them with our cowardice, so daring, so 
-hatighty, and so insolent, will lose their 
“@pirits, lower their crests, quake with ter- 


ror, and sink into despair, at the resolu-: 


tion of this House? That they will am- 


-gnediately ‘beg for mercy as soon. as we lay: 
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eur hands upon our swords, without daring 
to hold out till they are drawn? Will 
mere words and empty sounds restore 
that reputation which has been so long lost, 
and so pathetically lamented? Is there any 
magic in an act of Parliament, that gives 
it power to freeze the blood, and slacken 
the nerves; to disarm squadrons and 
scatter fleets? Their reasonings seem 
to .be founded in the full confidence 
of effects like these. For they have 
not vouchsafed to give us the least informa- 
tion how the expences of a war witha 
powerful nation may be supported ; while 


they have justified measures of which, to 
vulgar capacities, war appears the inev#- 
_table consequence. 


The tenour of their 
reasoning is indeed not very uniform: they 
talk at one time of nothing-but procuring a 
safe and honourable peace; at another, they 
seem to suspect that the Bill may produce 
open hostilities, and please themselves 
with transferring to the people a branch of 
his Majesty’s prerogative, and giving them 
an opportunity of declaring war for thers- 
selves. They assert, that the people are 
unanimous in their ardour for vengeance, 
and propose an infallible experiment to 
prove that ynanimity. Suppose the de- 


‘sire &8 general as is pretended, gre: all 


desires proper to be gratified? Is.aa in- 
flamed populace to give. laws to the legie- 
lature ? The people, I know, in imitatien 
of some of their betters, have divided 


prizes, counted on head-money and caa- -_ 


toned out the provinces of America. Cep- 
quest, triumph, and possession, aye pleas- 
ing sounds, and victery and war ere now 
vulgarly taken for terms of. the same sig- 
nification. But experiments are best eon- 
futed by experiments, and therefore I shall 


‘take the liberty of propesing.a method -by 
whieh the inclinations of oay countrymen 


may be discovered. Let any gentleman - 
ef this House walk through the streets ef 
Lendon, and ask every man he meets, 
whether he is willing to abate his expenoes, 
‘or'to pay greater taxes than he does at 
present. i believe I need net say what 
answer ‘he will receive, or how wonderfal . 


‘an unanimity he will find in all ages, 


ranks, and parties. He will e¢e the ardour 
raised by the talk of depredations, injuries, 
conquests, and vengeance, ‘very seneibly 
abated by the mention of taxes, The stoty 


_of captain Jenkins* will then be tedd in 


vain, and though it-has been affirmed thet 

it will raise ws-velunteers, it will raise, -I 
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‘fear, but little money. Upon the whole,’ 
_ I believe, most gentlemen that attentively 
reflect on all the consequences of ‘passing 
this Bill, will find the disadvantages out- 
weigh the benefits, and with me deter- 
mine in the negative. _ esas te 
 ” Mr. Pulteney. Sir, after all that gen- 
tlemen have said against this Bill, I must 
insist upon it that the most material part 
‘of my Argument for the Bill has not been 
‘so much as touched upon by them; and 
‘that is with regard to the trade carried on 
by France in the Spanish Galleons, which 
4s a notorious breach of all treaties. — 

The question being put, on ‘a division 
the Bil was thrown ‘out. “Noes, 106, 
Yeas75.000 : arenes 


-. Mr. Speaker Onslow’s Speech to the 
King on presenting the Money Bills.) 
‘May 20. The King came to the House 
_ of Peers-for:the purpose of putting an end 
to the session. “The Commons being sent 
‘for, they appeared. On. presenting ‘the 
Bills for the royal assent, A = 


Mr. Speaker Onslow addressed his Ma- 
,Jesty as follows :* — eo . 


- .. #6 Most Gracious Sovereign; —_- 
- © Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of Great Britain in 
“Parliament assembled, attend your Majesty 
‘with several Bills; and with one amongst the 
rest for your royal assent concerning the 
Supplies granted for the public service of 
the year, allowing 3,750,000/. for the main- 
tenance of your fleets, armies, and dis- 
chargiag a million of the National Debt, 
-and other purposes. - 
“$6 Your Commons at first made provi- 
sion but for 10,000 seamen, they being 
sufficient for the common service; but 
having since been called on, by the suffer- 
_ ings and grievances of your Majesty’s sub- 
, ‘Jeeta, to strengthen your hands, to defend 
your: rights, and do them justice against 
the lawless power of the Spanish nation in 
the seas of A merica ; where your Majesty's 
‘subjects have, by nature, and unrestrairied 
by compact, an equal right withthem, and 
are not to be subject to any obstruction 
‘er molestation whatsoever in their passage 
.Sver those free and open seas ; they have 
readily granted your Majesty 10,000 mare.. 
To suffer the Spaniards to rummage. our 
ships, is to-give them a right. to the So- 
vereign of those Seas, as it was. always 
deemed by Great Britain; and was never 


} 


t 
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allowed by any of your Majesty’s préde- 
cessors. = ee ae 
‘© These Depredations ‘ deserved the 
consideration of your Commons; and these 
outrages. (if continued) will deserve your 
resentment. To'their plunder they have 
added insults ; and to’ their insults, cruel- 
ties: insults the more sensibly eg? | 
come from a people whose power we al- 
ways deemed inferior ; and whose strength 
we ever subdued when tried. With these 
sentiments your Commons applied to the 
Father of their Country for redress ; and 
received such an Answer as the Father. of 
their Country should give; for which your 
faithful Commons make their grateful and 
dutiful acknowledgments. Their applica- 
tion on this occasion was on behalf of their 
trade, which is the life and spirit of this 
nation; resting persuaded, that by your 
interposition, you will be able-to obtain 
justice for past injuries, as well as future 
security of your trading subjects, for the 
sake of the dignity of your Majesty’s In1- 
peérial:Crown, and the honour of the Bri- 
tish nation ; which they are sensible never 
were, nor ever can be, more secure than 
under your Majesty’s royal protection. | 
«; Since your Majesty’s paternal care 
has preserved this nation under many diffi- 
culties from the calamities of war, and 
every good man hopes you will be able to 


‘accomplish the great’ work before you 


without it; yet if the lot be so, that no sa- 
tisfaction for our losses and sufferings can 
be had, nor security for the future, nor the 
credit of the British nation supported but 
by force of arms; there is‘not one man m 
the nation whose heart and hands .would 
not be willing to. rs Beals your - Majesty 
therein, as your faithful Commons are wil- 


“To these necessary erids, they desire 
your Majesty’s royal acceptation of the 
supplies which they have granted far that 
purpose ; which, with several other Bills, 
Sir, upon the table, are. ready. -for. the 
at appa and are for the benefit of the 
public ; particularly that which~ restrain 
the privilege of Parliament; a work begun 
before, but now complete ; and which will 
put an end to a practice ‘that tended ‘to 
the reproach. and dishonour of, Parlig- 
ment.”? | a eee ee 


. o 


Session:*] . His Majesty having given his 


' & «The attedtion of! the publi¢ was sot 
‘engrosséd by the ‘gredt question” between 


‘The King’s Speech’ at the: Close of the 
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assent’ to the said Bills, made the following 
Speech to both Houses: 
_& My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
_ “It is with great satisfaction I observe, 


that the temper and moderation, which I 


recommended to you at the opening of 


Spain and England, that very little was paid te. 


other affairs, though some of them were of im- 
portance, which happened in the course of this 
‘session. ‘T'wo millions were granted to his 
Majesty, for the service of the cwrent year, 
and for paying to the governor: and company 
of the bank of ne ey one million for redeem- 
ing an annuity o 

Another act of great importance,-both for its 
conveniency and dignity; passed this session. 


Jt was, for building a bridge across the river. 


Thames, from the Woolstaple, Westminster, 


to the opposite shore in Surry; which after 


various difficulties has been since executed, 
greatly to the honour of the commissioners. 
_ Some farther regulations were likewise made 
with relation to the drinking spirituous liquors ; 
and those already made being found ineffectual, 


and having been productive of many perjuries,. 


a power had been granted to retail spirituous 
liquors with licences. But this had rather in- 
creased than diminished the disorder complain- 
ed of; and an act passed this session, by which 
the oceupiers of houses in which spirituous 
liquors were illegall 

a penalty.” Tindal. 


6 The remainder of the year was passed in 


attempts to adjust the differences between Spain 
and England. | i me 
_ “There never was any. negotiation which 
commenced with more unfavourable appear -: 
‘ances, and was attended with greater difficul-. 
ties. These difficulties; principally arose from 
the punctilious and inflexible spirit of the Spa- 
nish-court, the high expectations of the English 
nation, the discerdant resolutions of the Lords 
and Commons, and the disputes. between the 
crown of Spain and the South Sea Company. 

. The first difficulty arose from the Spanish 
Court, tremblingly alive to all discussions on 
‘points which related to their American posses- 
sions, for although Philip appeared well inclined 
to give full satisfaction for pastdepredations, and 


full security for freedom of navigation, which did. 


mot promote the illicit commerce, carried on 
with his. subjects in America, or which did not 
infringe on. his sovereignty ; yet he could not 
be prevailed on to. grant any specific proposi- 
tion for not searching ships, either in the 
open seas, or hovering: on their coasts, under 
the, pretence of trading to and from the British 
Plantations. . es 
“ The difficulty of managing so capricious a 
‘oourt, was increased by the high expectations 


of the English. nation. The people, fired with. 


enthusiasm, apd inflamed by exaggerated ac- 
counts of Spanish Depredaticas, wild %, and.im- 
periougly, clamoured for redress,‘ 


40,000/. payable to them.. 


sold, were made liable to. 
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this Session, have been so well preserved 


| through the general course of your pro- | 


ceedings; and that from a due regard to 
me, and my honour, you have avoided all 
unnecessary occasions of. heats, and ani- - 
mogities, and made the interest of your. 


their deraands of reparation at a very high 
rate; they required ample satisfaction for past . 
injuries, and full security against future depre- 
dations, which security was made to consist in 
an explicit renunciation of the right of search- 
ing ships, in all places except the Spanish 
ports and seas. : 
‘¢ Walpole, well aware of the inflexibility of 
the Spanish court on this delicate question, | 
had contrived to word the resolutions, which 
passed the Commons, in such a manner as to 
omit the mention of the word Search. He had 
avoided, with great dence, all specific 
claims, and confined the expressions of the 
House to general topics. But this design had 
been frustrated by the Resolutions of the Lords, 
which reduced the question to a specific pro- 
position, and positively declared the illegality - 
of searching English vessels on the open seas, 
and trading to and from the different parts of 
the British dominions. These discordant Re- 
solutions naturally produced numerous em- 
barrassments, and would have occasiuned in- 
superable obstructions, had not the minister re-_ 
solved to adhere to the decision of the Com- 
mons. a 
_+¢ But the negotiation encountered the great- 
est difficulty from the disputes of the crown of 
Spain with the South Sea Company. Before 
the Assiento treaty, a very advantageous, 
though contraband trade, was carried on from 
Jamaica to the Spanish colonies. The Spanish 
governors connived at the introduction of ne- ~ 
groes, and the importation of English manu- 
factures. The profit of this traffic was certain 
and expeditious, and was still greater, because - 
it was not attended with the payment of any 
duties to the king of Spain, or other incumy | 
brances.- Bae oe nse 
‘© But this branch of traffic was evidently di- 
minished by the Assiento treaty. It then be-_ 
came the interest of Spain, for the sake of the 
duties, as wel! as of the South Sea Company, 
who wished to nionopolize the trade to th 
Spanish West Indies, to stop this commercial 
intercourse, and many remonstrances. were 
made for that purpose to government, as well 
as to the Spanish court, by the directors, who 
considered all British subjects, trading to the 
Spanish settlements, as interlopers upon their 
rovince. Hence disputes frequently arose 
hoireen the South Sea Company, and the tra- 
ders of Jamaica ; and the directors, by their 
remonstrances, often occasioned the seizure 
and confiscation of vessels which were taken in 
the act of carrying on an illicit trade, or with | 
illicit goods on board, The court of Spain 


made a merit with the British government, of 


having endeavoured to check a commerce. 


~ 


Country the prinéipal objeet of pour care 
and consideration, 9 ee 

‘s* Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 
_  Treturn you my Thanks for the Sup- 
plies whieh you have so cheerfully and ef- 
feetually raised for the service of the cur- 


which was prejudieial to so great a public 
cempany ; at the same time the British traders 
urged the most violent contplaints against the 
guarda costas, for making these seizures, 
whieh they termed illegal and unjust. 

**"Fhe. Assiento: treaty stipulated the pay- 
‘ment of certain duties for the intredustion of 
_ negroes; and-other articles of trade. These 

had been always paid to the Spanish officers, 
necording to the rate of exchange between 
Great Britety and Spain, and: reecived with- 
out complaint... Butas Spain had several years 
before this persed, given currency to another 
speeies of dollars, a claim was new made of the 
ifferenee between the twe species of dollars, 
ever since the new regulation, under the deno- 
mination of arrears. In addition to this, ano-~ 
ther demand was made, for the fourth of the 
profits acquired by the annual ship, which was 
due to the king of Spain. On the other side, 
the company claimed reparation for the da- 
Tages sustained by the seizure of their effects 
in.1718 afd 1727, before war had been declared 
between England and Spain. 
*¢ In the midst of these difficulties, the mi- 


‘nister exerted all his influence, at home and 


abread, to settle the differences in a satisfac- 
tory manner, or to refer the settlement to the 
deeision of plenipotentiaries, by whieh means 
farther time would be obtained to prevent the 
commencement-of hostilities. A double nego- 
tiation was-opened, between the ministers and 
Geraldine in Londen, and between Keene and 
la Quadra at Madrid, wich had no immediate 
cemmunication with each other. Walpole 
wholly influenced the negotiation at Lendon ; 
bat he coultt only modify that which was carry - 
ingonat Madrid. = = | 
-“* Geraldino having delivered a message, 
importing that his: master was inclined-to én- 
tet into measures for conciliating past diffe- 
rences, and agreeing upon a method fer pre- 
venting them in future ; an account was stated 
.of the demands on each side, whieh, after some 


difficulties, was reduced to a balance- of. 


- 340,0001. in favour of: England, and sent to 
My. Keeneto be ratified: But when this agree- 
ment was transmitted, the ceurt of Madrid re- 
fused to-ratify. it, dechring that Geraldino had 
sarpassed his powers. 7 

' Foiled in this attempf, the minister modi- 
fied:and tempered the violent orders sent from 
the duke of Newcastle to Mr. Keene, and ex- 


fretted him to use every effort with dela Qua-- 


dra, and to represent the necessity of adjusting 
the differences amicably. ea , 
~ “ This pacific spirit fortunately prevailed in 


the counsels of England; and due considera=- 
tion was paid to the honour, jealousy, anderen 


the v 
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rent year :. the prévision you have made _ 


to answer all emergencies; which-may be-. 
come necessary, in vindication of the ho- 
nour and interest of my crown and peapk, 
is a great proof of your zeal and concern: 


for the welfare and. prosperity of the na- - 


to: the prejudices of Spain. Keene seconded: 
the. pacifie efforts of the minister with great 
address and ability, and finally overcame the. 
dilatoriness, the punctilios, and the repugnaace 
of the Spanieh Court. | | 7 

A Convention was accordingly settled on 
the following basis ; ‘ That within six weeks, 
‘ two plenipotentiaries should meet at Madrid, - 
‘.to rerulate the respective pretensions of the. 
‘two Crowns, with relation to the trade aad: 
‘ navigation in America and Europe, and to the: 


© mits of Flerida and Carolina, as well as the | 


‘ éther pomts which remained to be adjusted, 


‘ aceording to former treaties. That. the ple- 


‘ nipotentiaries should finish their conferences: 
‘ within eight months: that in the mean time, 
‘no should be made in the fertifiea~ 
‘ tions of Florida and Carolina. ‘Fhat bis Ca~ 
‘thotie Majesty should, within four months 
‘ frem the day of exchanging the ratifications, 
‘ pay to: the king of Great Britain, the sum of 
‘95,0001. as a balance due to Great Britain, 
© after deduction made of the demands ef Spain. 
‘ That this sum should be empleyed for the sa- 
‘ tisfaction, diseharge, and payment of ‘the: 
‘claims of British subjects epow the Crown of- 
‘Spain. That this reciprocal discharge, how- 
‘ever, should not extend or relate to the at- 
‘eeunte and differences which subsisted be-. 
‘tween the Crown of Spain and the Assiente 
‘ Company, nor te atfy private contracts. be- 
‘ tween either of the twe Crowns, or their mi-. 
¢ nisters, with the subjects of the ether; or be- 
‘tween the subjects of cach nation respec-~ 
‘tively” } | . 
“ in all his Conferences with Mr. Keene, 
de lx Quadra had: insisted, that 69,0002. was 
due to his master-from the South Sea Com 


pany ; and bad-declared that the convent#en 


would frot be ratified, unless that money was 
paid. Keene represented, thet the interests of 
the Company, and those of England, were 
distinct considerations ; and that conver ° 


tion was a settlement of accounts between the 


two Nations, the other, a private transactien® 
between the king of Spain and the Company. 
He said, that if it was proved. that: 68,000% 
was owing, the money sheuld be pa. ‘Fhie. 
la Quadra considered .ad.:a pesitive promige, - 
thet the 68,000/. should be bquidated bietere 


the execution of the Articles of the Conventien.. 


Accordingly, at the very moment - when: the 
Convention was to be ratified, the Spantett.mi~ - 
nister delivered to Keene, a declaration: or: pro- 


test, declaring, in due form, that the: king’ ef - 


Spain reserved to himself the right-of suspend. 
ing the Assiento treaty, shoald the Company 
not ‘tet oleae short tme-the 66,000/. Under 


x fA, 
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idity and feree of this: pretést, apd that,” 
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tion ; and shall be employed by me in | jeeta ef beth Crewvhs, pursuant 
such a manner, as may best canduce to. | treaties, and the law of nations.” 


those ends and purposes, for which you 


have so. readily consented to this extraor-. 


dimary expence. | : 

_. « My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

- « Agreeably te what hath appeared to 
be the cencurrent opinion of both Houses 
of Parliament,‘I have given orders to re- 
peat, in the strongest and most pressing 
manner, my instances at the Court of 
Spain, for obtaining satisfaction for the 
many injuries and. losses sustained by my 
trading subjects in America, as well as an 
effectual security of their rights for the 
future ; and I hope, from the justice and 
equity of the Catholic King, to procure 
-such satisfaction and security, a8 may 
preserve the peace, and establish a free 
and uninterrupted exercise of navigation 
and commerce, mutually between the sub- 


upon. the firm supposition that it would not be 
eluded on any motive or pretext, he was ready 
to sign the Convention. Keene, seeing the ob- 
stinmacy of the Spanish Court, knowing the 
anxiety of the British misister to receive the 
ratification before the meeting ef Parliament, 
and aware, that unless he aceepted the protest, 


the negeciation would be instantly broken off, | power, in ee ee protecting our. 


undoubted rights | 
‘gation and commeree; and nothing could 


consented to receive it, though. without adamis- 
ting the fact it assumed,,and simply: to be 
transimitted. to the censidevation of the- British 
cabinet. Clogged with thie obstruction, the 
Cosveation was finally: signed at Madrid, and 
transnvtted by a courier to. London, who did 
not. arrive til: the 15th ef January. 

- The public mind was agitated to a degree 
of frepzy, and their expectations to a piteh 
which no reasonable concession could gratify. 
Besides 
captains, and others who had committed d»- 
predations, they required, that the Spapiards 
stir Seep disclaim all right to search 
ee ships in bout American Seas, and disavow 
‘their right to Georgia, and a part. of South 
Carolina ; that they should pay 40,0001 as a 
compensation for the captures and /cenfisca- 
trons, to discharge the balance of the Account, 
dae to. the Seuth Sea Company, for the effects 
confiseated; which amounted te no less: a sem 
_ thaw ea niiliien sterling ; ead it was said, that 

if the sation sheald not receive satisfaction on 
these: particulars, no-juctice: was procured, and 
ne security obtained. In. the midst of these 
clameurs, ewery eye was directed to the meet- 
ing of Parliament, which wes to assemble on 
the 19th. of’ January. But the public were 
disappeinted:-: on that day the Parliament was 
farther prorogued: until the ist of February, 
and: was known that the diffieulty in ad- 
jJasting the disputes with Spain had been the 
osase of this proregation.* Coxe’s Memoirs 
ofeis Re Walpele, est; : 


~ 


The King’s Specch.on Opening the Session. A. Th. YE39.... 


[sea 
te our: 
FIFTH SESSION 
. OF TRE ‘ 
EIGHTH PARLIAMENT © 
OF _ 


_ GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Qpening the 
Sesstan. | ee ie 1739. The Kine eamne 
to the House of Lords, and opened the 
Session with the following Speech to bath. 
Houses: a : 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, ; 

«¢ ] have, upon all-eccasions, declared, 
how sensibly I have been affected with the 
many hardships and injuries sustained by 
my trading subjects in America. I have 
the henour of my crown, and the true in-. 
terest of my people too much at heart, to 
see either of them suffer any prejudice or 
diminution, without pursuing the most; 
proper and advantageous methods for their 
neal security and preservation. . ‘3 
“ These considerations alone were suffi- 
cient to incite me to exert my utmost 


privilegss of nayi-. 


add to my own zeal in so just a cause, but 
the due regard I always. have to the peti-. 


tions and cemplamts. of my subjects, and 
the advice of my Pariament. The veisdom 


and prudence of your resolutions, upon 
this great and national concern, delexs 


punishment inflicted on the Spanish mined me to begin with the more mede- 


rate measures, and to try, once more, 
what effect and influence my friendly en. 


‘deaveurs and pressing instaaces. would 


have upon the caust of Spain towazds oh 
canine that satisfhetion. and ity, 
which we were entitled to demand and 
expect; and your assurances to sip. 
port me in all events, enabled me te pre~. 
ceed with proper weight and authority. 
‘«< Thus supported by the coneurrent ad- 
vice of both a of eloceapas Tlost . 
noe time in making preparations to de msyv 
self and my segpie ition: if the pica 
of the court of Spam had laid us under 
that necessity; and at the same time F 
did, in the strongest manner, repeat. my 
instances for obtaining such justice and 
reparation for the er injuries and losses © 
already sustained, and such an effectual 


security for the future, as might prevent 
the consequences of an open ruptnw. 
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‘It is now a great satisfaction to me, 
‘that I am able to acquaint you, that the 
measures I have pursued have had so good 
an effect, that a Ponvention is concluded 
and ratified between me and the king of 
Spain; whereby, upon consideration had 
of the demands on both sides, that Prince 
hath obliged himselfto make reparation to 
my subjects for their losses, by a. certain 
stipulated payment ; and plenipotentiaries 
are therein named and appointed, for re- 
gulating, within a limited time, all those 
grievances and abuses which have hitherto 
interrupted our commerce and navigation 
in the American seas, and for settling all 
matters in dispute in such a manner as may, 
for the future, prevent and remove all new 
causes and pretences of complaint, by a 


strict observance of our mutual treaties, | 


and a just regard to the rights and privi- 
leges belonging to each other. I will or- 
der the Convention, and the Separate Ar- 
ticles, to be laid before you. | 

‘‘ Ithath been my principal care, .tomake 
-use of the confidence you reposed in me in 
this critical and doubtful conjuncture, with 
no other view but the general and lasting 
benefit of my kingdoms; and, if all the 
ends which are to be hoped for, even from 
successful arms, can be attained without 
plunging the nation into a war, it must be. 
thought, by all reasonable and unpreju- 
diced persons, the most desirable event. 

_ & Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
‘..6 | haye-ordered the proper Estimates 
to be. prepared, and laid before you, for the 
service of the current year: - I heartily 
wish that the posture of affairs would have 
permitted me to retrench the public ex- 
pences, for which I am obliged to demand 
the present supplies ; and J make no doubt 


but your experienced zeal and affection for | 


me and my government, and the proper 
concern -you have always shewn for the 
‘ public good, will induce hi to grant me 
such supplies as you shall fmd necessary 
.for the honour and security of me and my 
kingdoms. = — ee 
“ « My Lords, and Gentlemen, —-— 
‘¢T cannot but earnestly recommend it to 
you, not to suffer any prejudices or animo- 
sities to have a share in your deliberations. 


at; this important conjuneture ;- which. 


seems,:in 8 particular manner, to call upon 
you to unite in carrying on such measures 
as will be most conducive to the true in- 
terest and advantage of my people.” 


‘Debaie in the Loris on the Address of 
Thanks.| His Majesty having retired, | 
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The Duke of Portland stood‘ up and 
spoke as follows:* .. _ Sh ae 
My Lords ; his Majesty has so, fully 
informed your. lordships, in the gracious 
Speech he made from the throne, of the 


success that has attended the prudent and 


_* From the MS. of Archbishop Secker. 


Feb. 1. King’s Speech.” 
Dake of Portland and lord Hobart moved for 
an Address. : 


Gower. The King’s Speech is the speech of 
the minister. Plenipotentiaries are now appoint. 
ed, because commissaries would bave seunded 
il. In the treaty of Seville all former treaties 
were. confirmed, ample.restitution stipulated, 
but the particalars were to be determined by. 
commissaries within a year. They met; their 
wers were renewed for three years ; then the 
ministers took up the matter, and it became a 
paper war between one ministry and the other ; 
and in that war they got the ‘better, but we 
should have got the better in another. - Our 
ministers want spirit to make war and skill to 
make peace. If we must bave a war the seoner. 
the better. Our merchants will not venture in 


/ this uncertain state, Take the first paragraph 


and the last of the motion, and leave out the 
three intermediate, which may be construed a. 
sanction. one te | 
Newcastle. The motion is drawn up with 
unusual and unprecedented. caution : ‘no ap~ 
pearance of apprubation. init. The treaty of 
Seville was delivered -in, the. first day of the 
session, and without a particular consideration. 
of it the House retarned thanks. The present 
treaty is not delivered in, to. avoid seeming to 
approve it. I never saw a motion before this, ; 
that could not be construed. into some appro-. 
bation, though it was always declared it was- 
not intended to preclude examination. The. 
speeches from the throne are, and ever will be, . 
the speeches of the minister. - ’ 
Bedford. , 
Scarborough. I never saw an Address in 
terme less binding. ee. 
. Chesterfield. The custom of echoing back. 
the words of the Crown is not 20 years old, 
Reparation to our merchants is.said to be pro-, 
vided for: but what reparation to those who 
did not dare to fit out.ships, or whu have been. 
ruined by insurance: what reparation for the. 
expences of the nation? A few such repara-. 
tions would ruin us. The point of Search is 
‘not settled. Plenipotentiares indeed are. ap-, 
pointed. They havea better name than com-, 
missaries, with better salaries perhaps, and the, 
negociation will not be the shorter for it. But, 
what are they to do in the next six months, 
that they could not have done. in the last six.- 
The thing referred to them should have been. 
just the thing which is not, the reparation.. 
But instead of that, they .are to treat away 
our treaties. If there be any search there can. 
be no trade. Every ship must bave some-. 
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pacific measures, which have been taken 
on the part of Great Britain since our last 
meeting, that I shall trouble your lord- 
‘Ships with but a very few words.—The 
‘motives that have determined his Majesty 
to lay the foundation of an advantageous 
and honourable peace, rather than risk 
the ‘consequences of an expensive and ha- 
zardous war, will be best understood by 
taking a view of the nature of our differ- 
ences with Spain, the dispositions of our 
neighbours, and our own situation. Our 
_ differences with Spain, my Lords, - relate 
-entirely to trade: they are not founded on 
her aspiring to universal monarchy, as in 
the days of queen Elizabeth; they are not 
founded on the rights of a doubtful suc- 
cession, as in the days of queen Anne ; 
nor on the ambitious encroachments upon 
the property and quiet of our allies, as in 
the reign of his late Majesty king George 
1. Were any of these the case betwixt 
us and Spain, we could fall on no way to 
bring her to reason, but by reducing the 
power that supported her ambition. In 
this, we might, as formerly, be assisted by 
the councils and arms of powerful allies, 
and we might have'reason to expect the 
same success. But our differences at pre- 
sent are founded entirely on affairs of com- 


thing aboard which the Spaniards will reckon 
prohibited. Logwood and Cocoa grow in Ja- 
-maica. Pieces of eight are the current coin of 
our colonies. The best way to have this Con- 
vention approved would be to approve it without 
considering it. No one thing which the king 
said was done by the treaty of Seville was ac- 
tually done in six years after; nay, is done yet. 
“Were it onan occasion of Jess consequence 
such an Address might be connived at. 


- Cholmondeley. 
: Onslow. a 
Carteret. I¢ will be interpreted without 


doors as an approbation, and that will cast a 


damp. What minister shall presume to treat 


upon 4 matter determined by so many treaties. 
It will be dismembering you: and the people of 
Engtand will not be dismembered but by the 
sword. Are plenipotentiaries to determine 
whether we shall go to our own colonies safe 


and’ return safe?. The Cardinal: would not |: 


suffer a minister to come into the tenth anti- 
chamber that should talk of searching French 
ships. Ask all the young nobility that have 
travelled: have not they observed that the 
frenonr of the English nation hath suffered 
abroad. The Court of Spain think you dare 
not attack them. Shew 
andallisover,- : 
| “Hfervey. All who have spoke against the 
Address 


on the Address of Thanks. 


|merce, to which nothing can be more 


them that you dare, |’ 


ress have spoken against things approved 
byParhament, or not before the Parliament. If |. 


‘ 
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fatal, nothing more destructive than a 
I had almost said, my Lords, than a 
successful war, and nothing more benefi- 
cial than a safe and honourable peace. 
With what gratitude then ought we to re-. 
gard a prince distinguished by military 
virtue, who knows no glory that is sepa- 
rate from the true interest of his subjects, 
and disregards all fame, that is not ac- 
quired by those means that will transmit 
his name to posterity, as the Father of his 
Country ! This, my Lords, is the titlé 
which his Majesty has to the acknowledg- 
ments of this House and Pailiament, and 
tothe acknowledgments of all the nation 
on this occasion. 7 Oo 

As to the disposition of our neighbours, 
my Lords, I own that I am far from think- 
ing, that it would be favourable to Great, 
Britain, if we had gone to war before we 
had used our utmost efforts to obtain 
peace : Such a conduct in our adminis- 
tration would have sounded an alarm to all 
Europe, that Great Britain was resolved 
to obtain, by the terror of her arms,. what 


| she had no right to expect from the sense 


of her treaties. We might then have seen 
as formidable a confederacy against the 


/ power of Great Britain, as we saw not 


you had treated first upon future security and 
had not agreed about that, you would have lost 
the reparation. And if the reparation be not 
adeqnate, would it have been reasonable to 
have demanded 50 millions of France at the 


Treaty of Utrecht. Think if we were Spaniards. 


how we should understand things. If we 
object against a paper war, we may also object | 


| against a paper peace, and what other can 
there be? 


Bathurst. 1 will move, that what the com- 


-missaries have done may be laid before, the 
House. There it will appear that the Spaniards 


have claimed the Sovereignty of the Sea. And 


I will desire thatthe Memorials and Answers 


since the last Address may be laid before the 
House. Plenipotentiaries may do harm, which | 
commissaries cannot. We are not to make 
satisfaction for the ships taken from the 
Spaniards. ee | 
Newcastle. We should do nothing to slur 
the peace till it is examined: The prepossession 


should be in favour of it. The Cardinal hath 
Suffered. ships to be taken by the Spaniards, 


and hath never claimed them. The Spaniards . 
have a right by treaty to the ships taken in 
Sicily. ts 
Ande This motion may be: admitted, . 
without approving, and I do not by agreeing to 


it mean to approve one syllable of the Con- 


vention. ip Co 
A believe no Division, 


x 
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many years ago against the ambition of 
France; and at the same time we must 
have been left without one ally, or one 
confederate ; happy if we could prevail 
with these, who are now our best friends, 
te remain neutral. The French, accord- 
ing to the representation of our own mer- 
chants, have already ‘cut us out of some 


-valuable branches of the American com-. 
“merce, and watch but an opportunity to 


strip us of others. Such an opportunity, 
amy Lords, they never can have, while we 
are at peace with Spain: But a war would 
-#00n put ar opportunity into her hand, by 
disjoming the interests of the crowns of 
Spain and Great Britain, and giving 


France the means of injuring both, by 


of 


say, Mm 


eiding with either, as she finds t most con- 
ducive to her own atlvantage. So that 
whoever understands the interests of Great 
Britain as a trading people, and reflects 
on the vast lead of debts which the carry- 
ing oh even a successful wat has laid her 
wider, nrust be fully convinced that scarce 
any peace can be 80 bad, as, at this junc- 
ture, not te be preferable to a war. I 
Lords, at this juncture, when 


Great Britain enjoys more trade, more 


-peace, and more plenty, than she was 


ever known to do, under any of his 
Majesty’s predecessors. To hazard all 
these advantages, by wantonly plunging 


‘the nation into a destructive war, would 
‘be to act inconsistent with that paternal 


tegard which his nas Pabed has at all times 
expressed for the welfare of his subjects ; 
in short, my Lords, it would bea measure 
neither becoming his Majesty to take, nor 
your orale to approve. 

But, my Lords, abstracted from consi- 
derations of a domestic nature, give me 


‘leave te say, that it must have been highly 
‘itnpolitic, on aceount of the disposition of 
‘@ffairs abroad, and the unsettled state of 
Europe. The same system of powér no 


longer prevails in Europe, as when the 


| ; sapien confederacy was formed to reduce 


the ambition of France ; the emperor can- 
not new send his generals out at the head 


of those Gne armieés, that, in concert with 


us, seted so noble a pait for the cemmen 
rights of Europe. His kate unsuccessful 


‘catripaigns against the Turks, the bad 
. tate of his finances, and the divisions 


which subsist amongst the princes of the. 


_ empire, give him every thing to fear, if 
Spain aeoald, upon aay provecation ‘by 
, our acting upon the offensive, be furnished 
with a pretext for calling in her allies to. 


her assistance. In thie ease, -my Lords, 
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we might’ be so embarrassed, as not, to 
have it in our power to act with that dec’. 
sive weight, which every good Englishman 
would wish to see, if the ambition of Frante 
thould prempt her to take advantage ef 
she present low circumstanoes ofthe empire. 

The Dutch, my Lords, & people always 
inspired with the love of liberty, are now 
no longer able to send out those forrhida- 
ble navies, which once disputed the entpire 
of the seas with England herself. She is 
no longer-able to keep up those troops that 
checked the progress of the greatness of 
Spain, and reduced the power of France. 
They labour under a vast lead of debt, 
which was contracted by supporting a just 
and necessary war, and have no other 
way of retrieving their affairs but by cul- 
tivating the erts of peace. Thus, my 
Lords, our two best and most natural al- 
lies are, in a manner, incapacitated from 
affording us almost any aasistance in case 
we should enter inte a war, and ther 
Great Britain must singly sustain all the 
burden, though other nations may, per- 
haps, in the event, reap the profits. Be- 
sides who can sent to Bay to war, 
‘Thus far, and no farther, shalt thou 
stretch thy fury, here shall thy beunds 
be fixt?? We are not sure, my Lords, on 
what element, and in what manner, a war 
breaking out at this present jancture may 
be managed. It may be managed in a 
manner, my Lords, no way to the advan- 
tage of England: ina manner, my Lords, 
that may render her navy, her’best and 
most natural strength, quite useless for 
the purposes that it is designed to serve: 
It may be managed, my Lords, in a man- 
ner that may cost Great Britain millions, 
where it does not cost the other eontend- 
ing power thousands. 

It has, ny Lords, been rightly observed, 
that the advantages which Great Britam 
acquires on the continent prove, in ‘the 
event, only beneficial to her neighbours. 
When we gain a battle on the continent, 
we gain it at the expence of our own blood 
and treasure; and if we make aconquest we 
find it almost impracticable to preserve it, 
for it proves either a perpetual seurce ef 
animesities and jealousies betwixt us atid 


our neighbours, or the expénce of ifiet- 


taining it is much greater than the advan- 
tage of posséssing it. From this short 
view, my Lords, of the interests of this 


nation, and what may farther occur to 


your lordships, I cannot doubt yeu are 
sensible of the wisdom of his Majesty’s 


meusures j and that you perceive how 
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dangerous an éxpedient it had been, if, in 
-erder to procure satisfaction for our 
' wrongs, we had entered upon immediate 
action, and put that satisfaction upon the 
-event of a doubtful war, without first en- 
-deavouring to obtain it by a safe and ho- 
nourable peace: For these reasons, my 
Lords, I shall conclude with making this 
motion to your lordships : | 

1.“ That an humble Address should be 
‘presented by this House to his Majesty, 
to return his Majesty our humble 8 
for his most 
‘throne. 7 

2. “ To declare, that, amongst the many 
convincing proofs, which his Majesty has 
given of his paternal and unwearied care 
‘of the rights of his people, nothing can fill 
our hearts with more grateful sentiments, 
than that sincere and affectionate concern, 
‘which he has so often declared, for the 
‘many hardships and injuries sustained by 
this trading subjects in America. That 
the honour of his Majesty’s crown, and 
‘the true interest of his people are, and 
‘ever will be inseparable: and that as his 
Majesty has, on all occasions, demon- 
_ strated to the world, that he has both 

‘equally at heart, it was impossible for us, 
‘not to have the firmest dependence on his 
geal and vigilance, for their real security 
and preservation. -- 

S. * To declare, that the gracious re- 
gard which his Majesty is pleased to ex- 
press, for the,resolutions and advice of his 
-parliament, is a great instance of his royal 
-goodness: and that though his Majesty’s 
--constant. desire, out of tenderness to his 
ple, to avoid involving these kingdoms 
_ inthe manifold inconveniencies of war, must 
-have inclined him to approve the beginning 

with more moderate measures; yet we 
never entertained the least doubt, but that 
the true greatness and fortitude, which in- 
spired his royal breast, would have induced 
him to exert his utmest power, in vindi- 
cating and protecting our undoubted pri- 
- -vileges of. navigation: and commerce; and 


_-in doing justice to himself and his sub- 


‘ate if the conduct of the court of Spain 
‘had make such measures necessary. 
4. * To beg leave, on this occasion, to 


" coffer to his Majesty. our unfeigned thanks 
for his great goodness and condescension, 
dn.acquainting us from the throne, that a 


Convention was concluded and ratified, be- 
_ tween his Majesty and the king of Spain, 
_ whereby reparation was agreed to be made 
, to his subjects for their losses, by a cet- 
“LVOL. X. ] 


‘ 


on the Address of Thanks. 


gracious speech from the 


lasting 


. tain stipulated payment; that plenipoten- | 


tiaries were appointed for regulating, with- 
in a limited time, all those grievances and 
abuses which had hitherto interrupted our 
commerce and navigation in the American 
seas; and that his Majesty would order 
the Convention and Separate Articles to be 
laid before us. | | 7 fee AAS 
5. * To declare, that we should fall 
short of those warm impressions of grati- 
tude, which we féel in ourselves, as Well as 
be wanting in our duty, if we did not re- 
turn his Majesty our most thankful ae-- 
knowledgments for his royal care, in mak- 


Ing use of the confidence reposed in him, 


with no other view, but the general and. 
benefit of his kingdoms. That re- 
paration for past injuries and losses, and 
effectual security for the future, founded 
in justice, and warranted by treaties, had 
been the great views of his Majesty, and 
his: parliament, in that national and im- 
eerie affair; and if those purposes could ' 
e attained, without plunging the nation 
into a war, it must give the truést satisfac- 
tion to all his faithful subjects, who could 
not but be as desirous to preserve the 
eace, as they were able and ready to de- 
end and vindicate their rights, against the 
encroachments of all aggressors. 

6. And lastly, to declare, that we are 
deeply“sensible how unbecoming and_per- 
nicious it would be, at any time, to suffer 
either prejudices or animosities to. mix 
themselves with parliamentary delibera- 
tions; and that his Majesty’s gracious re-~ 
commendation to us, particularly to avoid 
them at this important conjuncture, ¢an- 
not fail ‘to awaken in us a more than otdi- 
nary caution on that head. ‘That Great 
Britain hath but one common interest, 
consisting in the security of his Majesty’s _ 
person and govetnment, and the welfare 
and happiness of his people; and that 
when his Majesty is pleased to exhort us 
to unanimity, it is only calling upon us to 
unite for our own preservation : therefore, 
to beseech ‘his Majesty, to accept the 


strongest and most affectionate assurances, 


that we will zealously and cheerfully can- 
cur in all such measures, as shall be the 
most conducive to those great and de- 
sirable ends.” oo 


Lord Hobart: — 


My Lords ; oe I have never yet 
troubled your lordships with my_seriti- . 
ments on any public’ occasion, yet I think 
the happy prospect of affairs given us, im 
his Majesty’s speech from the throne, 
affords me.the most favourable opportumty 
cshj — Be ig Op ee. ar wots 
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_of thus publicly expressing my éatisfaction 
with his Majesty’s measures. Therefore, 
my Lords, rt humbly second the motion 
_ the noble duke has made. 


Lord Gower: 


My Lords; though I have all the re- 


' gard and duty for his Majesty that every 
- good subject ought to entertain, yet I own 
that I cannot prevail with myself so far as 

:to look upon what we just now heard de- 
livered from the throne, in any other Itght 
-than as the dictates of a minister. As 


_ such, my Lords, I must beg leave to con- 


sider and examine it, and I shall endea- 
vour to do it with that freedom and can- 
dour, with which every Lord in this House 
ought to express himself upon matters of 
80 great importance to the public. _ 

To do this, my Lords, with more per- 
‘Spicuity, it is necessary that I should re- 
view some of the transactions that passed 
~ Jast session upon the subject in this House. 
‘This is the more proper upon the present 
occasion, as they seem to have been either 
forgot, neglected, or not understood in 
another place. Your lordships may re- 
member that last session, after the mer- 
chants had fully proved their allegations 
contained in their petition to his Majes- 
ty, your lordships came to some Resolu- 
tions; these Resolutions, my Lords, I hope 
are now very proper for our consideration, 
-and hope your lordships will allow your 
clerk to read them [Here the clerk read 
the Resolutions, for which see p. '744.] 

The day, my Lords, when you came to 
-these Resolutions, was the most joyful day 
Levér saw in the course of my life: I then 
_ observed that spirit revive among your 
lordships, which gives weight to all our 
councils, and dignity to all our resolu- 
tions; nor, I think, did any Lord object to 
the most material resolution, as it now 
stands; which is the first; a Resolution, 
my Lords, that is essential to the very 
_ being of our trade, as trade is essential to 
the very being of this nation. By that 
‘resolution, my Lords, we see that your 
lordships were of opinion, that a free and 
‘uninterrupted navigation to and from. 
every place of his Majesty’s dominions, 
was the right of this nation; your lord- 
ships were of opinion, that such naviga- 
-Uon ought, upon no account whatsoever, 
-to be pounce dace you likewise found, that 
the Spaniards have interrupted: it upon 
- many occasions, and that all endeavours to 
_ procure: satisfaction had been useless. 
These Resolutions, my Lords, spoke the 


=~ 


e 
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sense of this House upon that: great occa- 
sion; and the sense of this House, give me 
leave to say, ought always to have great 
weight; nay, in this case ought to deter- 
mine the sense of those who consult in ano- 
ther place: at least, my Lords, our Reso- 
lutions, while they stand in force upon our 
Journalg, are rules to ourselves, and we 
can approve or disapprove of no measure, 


‘but so far as that measure is consistent 
with them. Now, my Lords, how daes.it 


appear to your lordships, that they have 
elther been understood or regarded in ano- 
ther place? Can, my Lords, any man in 
the kingdom say, from the speech we have 
just now heard, that one tittle, one iota of 
what appears to have been the sense of 
this House at that time, has been per- 
formed? does it not confirm, my Torts a 
very general observation without doors, 
that we have a ministry which has neither 
courage to make war, nor skill to- make 
peace? we require a positive and express 
security for our navigation; we require 
ample satisfaction for the injuries the sub- 
jects of this kingdom have suffered, and we 
require satisfaction for the wounds that 
have been given to the honour of this na- 
tion. How are these just demands an- 
swered by the minister? (for your lord- 


ships will please to observe, that I allalong , 


suppose, that the Speech we have now 
heard comes from the minister.) We are 
told, my Lords, that a convention is made 
with Spain, that she is to pay us a stipu- 
lated sum for the injuries our merchants 
have received, and that the decision of 
every thing else is left to plenipotentiaries. 
But at the same time we are neither told 
what this convention is, what the stipulated 
sum is, nor what particular differences be- 
twixt the kingdoms, these plenipotentiaries 
have to regulate. Is all this any satisfac- 
tion to this House? Is it any satisfaction 
to this nation? yet, my Lords, we are as it 
were called upon to approve of this manner 
of proceeding: we are called upon to ap- 
prove of measures that have been concerted 
and carried on with the knowledge and ap- 
probation, I believe, of few Lords in this 
ouse: a measure which, though of the 
greatest importance tothe future well-being 
of this nation, bas been ratified at a time 
when, my Lords, he who is, in nrany _res- 
pects, besides that of his birth, the second 
pone this kingdom, has no access .to 
is Majesty’s. person! when the heir of the 
crown has no more share in his Majesty’s 
councils, than any Lord who sits op the 


lowest bench in this.House! 


? 
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' T have the ‘honour, my Lords, to sit on’ 
“the lowest bench in this House, and I am 
sure I have not the honour to have the 
smallest share in his Majesty’s councils; 
yet, my Lords, that royal personage has no 
more share.in them than I have. This I 
have mentioned, to shew your lordships 
how cautious we ought to be in giving the. 
smallest degree of sanction to such mea- 
sures, and to such councils. But, my 
Lords, were not this the case, it is very 
evident that the conduct of the ministry, 
since our last meeting in this: ple, as it 
appears even from the speech we have now 
heard, makes it highly improper for us to 
agree to the motion made by the noble 
duke. | , | | 
If the sum stipulated by this Convention 
is no more than what it is generally given 
eut to be, it bears no proportion to the in- 
juries our merchants have sustained. If | 
the proceedings of the plenipotentiaries 
are to be on the foot of treaties new in 
force, I will be bold to say, my Lerds, that 
no differences can subsist betwixt Spain 
and us, but those plenipotentiaries may 
create; for the treaties betwixt us are 
strong, clear, and express, impossible, my 
Lords, to be mended by any subsequent 
‘negociation. So that, my Lords, this Con- 
vention is probably, like other late master- 
pieces of our negeciating policy, only an 
expedient to gain time; and though we 
cannot tell what its particular terms are, 
yet we may venture to tell what they are 
' not... No Lord here, who has not seen this 
Convention, as I own 1 have not, can say 
that it is such as puts the future navigation 
of this kingdom on a proper foot to free 
our merchants from all apprehensions of 
being insulted, preyed upon, and murdered 
by their. injurious neighbours. He cannet 
ot fia that the first, or any stipulation in 
it, is answerable to the first Resolution 
‘ that this House came to last year; I mean 
an exemption from all stop or search, on 
_ any account whatsoever, to those vessels 
_ who are in a Jawful way of trade upon the 
open seas. Neither .can he tell us, my 
Lords, that the sum stipulated is adequate 
to what our merchants have suffered by the 
Spanish depredations; nor that an ample 
‘ satisfaction ‘is made for the insults and: in- 
, Gignities done to: his Majesty and the na- 
‘ tion: and if Lords are in the dark as to all 
these points, on what can they found their 
* approbation of the Address proposed by | our silence, as to that part of the speech 
; the noble duke? . .. .- °°. ~~~ ‘| that concerns the Convention, that we are — 
*”- #Pn‘tlie other hand, my Lorgs,-aay Jord, |.by no means satisfied with such a measue ; 


though he has not seen the Convention, 
yet if he has heard the speech just now 
delivered from the throne, may venture to 
say what this Convention is nbt. He may 
venture to say, that it is not a definitive 
treaty, whereby the rights of navigation 
and commerce, which this House found this 
nation was justly entitled to, are secured 
against all future violations, and put be- 
yond the possibility of ever afterwards 
being mfringed in time of peace. My 
Lords, if it is not such a-definitive treaty, 
if it is not to be attended with these con- 
sequences, your lordships’ advice, which 
was laid belt 
been negleeted, it has been despised. If 
this is the case, my Lords, as in all ap- 
pearance it is, this is not a time for us to 
come to the Resolution proposed by 
the noble duke who made the motion; 
this is not a time for us to make com- 
pliments to the crown, which may be the 
more dangerous, as they may mislead his 
Majesty into the belief that this measure 
is agreeable to the sense of the peaple 
in general, because agreeable to the sense 
ef this House. This, I say, my Lords, 
would be a fatal compliment, it would tend 
to give his Majesty such favourable im- 
pressions of the abilities of his ministers, 
as again to entrust them with the manage- 
ment of these great affairs, upon which the 
a and welfare of this kingdom depend ; 
oth which have already suffered so greatly 
in their hands. Such a proceeding might 
possess his Majesty and all the world, 
with an opinion that we are weak, incon- 
sistent, and incensiderate in our Resalu- 
tions; by aur coming in one session to 
Resolutions, and presenting them to his 
Majesty as the sense of this House; and 
next sessionapproving of measures in which 
not only no regard has been had to these 
Resolutions, but that are absolutely incon- 
sistent with them. ee. 
But, my Lords, though I am entirely 
against our inserting any words in our Ad- 
dress, that may give his Majesty and the 
nation reason to think that we are satisfled 
with the measures pursued since last ses- 
sion, yet Iam not at all against any ex- — 
pressions, however strong, that may evi- 
dence our zeal for his Majesty’s service, 
and our affection to his person. But these, 
give me leave to say, are best consulted, 
by giving his Majesty to understand, from 


ore his Majesty last year, has — 
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that: we are resolved’ not to be satisfied | cils of his ministry. Thus, nty Lords, in 
with any thing less than an ample and ex- | effect, we are certain of nothing, but of 


press renunciation from Spain, of all her | our being im a worse situation than ever; 
claims upon the liberty of our navigation, | though uncertain as to the particular'cir-: 


of all her claims to. any part of. our terri- | cumstances attending that situation.. We 
. tories, and of her pretences to a sovereignty | are-certain that the public is 500,060/. the 
_.in the American seas. +. | poorer'than it was at the end of last ses- 
. - Tam far, my Lords, from entering now | sion, and at the same time has not reaped 
upon'any disquisition into the terms which | one advantage from so vast an expence. 
‘this Convention may contain; I have al- | These, my Lords, I humbly conceive, are 
_ ready professed myself entirely ignorant of | not very inviting considerations to induce 
‘them, and I wish they may ptove in the | us to return thanks for the speech from 


Y 


event honourable to the nation. The only | the throne in the terms proposed by the. 


‘consideration that now lies before us is, | noble duke. ot 
_ how far, by what appears from the-speech | . I shall trouble your lordships only with 
we have now heard, we have any grounds | a few more observations. As affairs have 
-whereon we can found an approbation of | been managed betwixt us and Spain, alk 
‘tthe measures taken by the ministry, with | the war that we have had has been but a 
regard to Spain, since the last session. | paper war; and, my Lords, who has had 
_ .And though, my Lords, I have given my | the advantage in that war, is no hard mat- 
opinion as to that matter, yet I have chiefly | ter to determine. But, my Lords, had 
confined my arguments to the-inconsis- | the war been managed with swords instead 
tency which appears betwixt the resolu-| of pens, and had we spoken from the 
tions now read, and our present situation | mouths of our cannon instead of our am- 
. ‘with. Spain, so far as it can be gathered | bassadors, I dare boldly to pronounce the 
. from his Majesty’s speech. advantage would have been on the other 
_ I shall now take the liberty to trouble! side. Not that we are destitute of as good 
yout lordships with some other.arguments | heads as they have in Spain; but, my 
arising from other circumstances. The} Lords, it has not been our good fortune to 
parliament, towards the close of last ses-| have them employed in this negociatron. 
sion, thought proper to strengthen his Ma-| We have not yet, my Lords, had any rea- 
jesty’s hands, by voting a considerable ad- | son to think that the heads of our nmnis~ 
dition to the sea-forces. . In consequence { ters are equal to the hearts of our people : 
of.this resolution, preparations were made, | : 
the trade of the nation was laid under very 
. great disadvantages and encumbrances, 
and the nation itself put to the expence of | sense of the last. This consideration, m 
_ upwards of 500,000/. - All this, my Lords, | Lords, gives me great room to apprehend, 
‘was cheerfully borne; our seamen were | that if we should proceed further in the way 
lad of an opportunity to revenge their | of negociation, the match is by no means 
. Injuries, our merchants were pleased with 
. the prospect of repairing their losses, and 
the nation in general was.fond of an occa- 
sion to vindicate her honour. The least, 
my Lords, that could have been expected’ 
from such: mighty preparations, from such 
happy dispositions, was reparation of past, 
and security from future injuries ; or if we 
failed in that, to have known the worst, to |. 
have fallen like men, with our swords in 
our hands, and no longer to have conti- 
nued in this political purgatory betwixt 
peace and war, which gives us evéry thing | - 
to fear, which leaves us nothing to hope. 
‘But, my Lords, instead of being put out of 
uncertainty, we are put into greater un- 
certainty than ever; both by the silence. 
_ wfhis Majesty with regard to the terms of 
. this important negociation, and by the 
doubtful event that may attend the coun- 


we have trusted too long to the abilities of 


game, and I think it is now high time for 
us to alter our play; though I doubt, my: 
Lords, our affairs are in such a way, that 
it is beyond the reach of the ablest heads 
to work out-our deliverance, any other 
way than by a change of measures, and 
endeavouring to regain by war, what we 
have lost_by negociation. For these rea- 
sons, my Lords, 1 am for. leaving out. the 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th Paragraphs. ti. 


The Duke of Newcastle : 


same time, my Lords, the reasons which 
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therefore, my Lords, give me leave to say, . 


the first, and too much disregarded the © 


equal; we have ever yet been losers at that — 


My Lords; the terms of.the Addreas; |, 
proposed by the noble lord-who spoke first, -- 
are drawn up with such unprecedented - 
caution, that it is surprizing to me that, i - 
should meet with any opposition. At the. 


that noble lord made use of to support the:_. 


| 


ae eee ee. 
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Address he moved for, were so strong and | according to the eyidence that appears : 
so powerful, that it 1s equally surprizing | and the only regular evidence we can yet 
that the-noble lord who spoke last should | have of its being proper or improper for: 
not either own his being convinced with | us to agree to the address without the 
their force, or attempt to give them some | amendment, must arise from that part of 
answer. Iam sure, my lords, if they could | his Majesty’s speech which regards this 
have admitted of any answer, the noble | measure. — a 
lord was very capable of giving it; and,I} |The noble lord who spoke last, reasonéd - 
believe, none of your Jordships have any | allalong uponasupposition, that this House 
reason to doubt of his being willing. . understood that his Majesty was to declare 

I shall, however, my Lords, endeavour to | war with Spain immediately upon present- 
answer: those parts of the noble lord’s | ing our last Address: but it was quite 
speech who spoke last, that are founded | otherwise; for if a treaty could be con- 
én arguments drawn from what his lord- | cluded upon the foot of what this contained, 
ship seems principally to insist on, the in-.| all the ends. which this House proposed by 
consistency of our resolving on an address | by presenting that Address were. gained. 
in the terms proposed, by the noble lord | How does it appear, my Lords, that this 
who spoke first, with the resolutions we | was not the principal consideration that 
came to in'the last session. I shall then | entered into the negociations for conclud- 
shew the consistency of the address pro-.| ing this Convention? Does it appear.from 
posed with these resolutions: and, lastly, | his Majesty’s speech? No, my Lords, his. 
endeavour to ebviate the objections that | Majesty has been pleased to inform us, that 
were rather hinted at than insisted on, by | the Convention is for settling all ‘ Matters 
my noble lord who proposed the amend- | in dispute in such a manner, as may for 
ment. | the future prevent and- remove all new 

The resolutions, my Lords, that you | cause and pretences of complaint, by 4 
have heard read, were the result of a very | strict observance of our mutual treaties, 
candid and impartial examination of the | and a just regard to the rights and privi- 
treaties upon which our rights of naviga- | leges belonging to each other.’ If we are 
tion and commerce in America are found- | to reason on the fitness of this measure, my 
ed; and through the whole course of the | Lords, from these words, there never was 
debates that happened last session on this | any measure more consistent with, and 
subject, it was always understood that this | more consequential of the sense of this 
House reposed a full confidence in his Ma- } House. We never intended to dictate 
jesty ; that the confirmation of these rights | to his Majesty the steps that were proper 
by Spain was to be the ground-work of all | to be taken on the commencement of this 
our future, as, give me leave to say, ae negociation: it was enough, it answered 
had been of our past negociations with | all our purposes, if our rights were put on 
that court. At the same time, my Lords, | such a foot, as to render it impossible for 
it was understood, that the House was of | the Spaniards to have any pretext for con- 
opinion that his Majesty was to do all he | tinuing their depredations and violences. 
could to get these-rights confirmed by | Ifthe definitive treaty which is to follow 
Spain, before he proceeded to the extre- | upon this Convention, has regard to, and 
mities so warmly insisted on by my noble | is founded on the treaties now in force be- 
lord. ‘The first resolution is upon a fact, | twixt the two crowns, as is strongly im- 
that we have no reason to believe has been | plied by his Majesty’s words, it is as much 
either neglected or misunderstood by the | as the most sanguine lord in this House 
ministry. I am not at hberty to inform | can, with any colour of reason, insist on. 
your lerdships of the particular manner in | Your lordships first Resolution, which has 
which this is guarded by the Convention, | been read by your clerk, is founded on: an 
nor would it be regular in me to do it: I | observance of those treaties, and the obser- 
shall therefore confine what I have to say | vance of those treaties is the only true se- 
on that head to what his Majesty has been | curity which we can have fer our com- 
pleased to hint in his speech from the | merce and navigation. Therefore, my 
throne; and endeavour to shew from | Lords, I cannot see the least’ foundation 
thence the propriety of the terms‘in which | for inferring any inconsistency betwixt 
the poe address is conceived. This, | this Convention, sofar as it appears from his 
my Lords, I hope will be thought a fair | Majesty’s speech, and your lordships’ Re- 
and an equitable way of reasoning, since | solutions of last session. Se 
in ali deliberations we are obliged to act | I shall now, my Lords, take the liberty 
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to consider the words of the Address pro- 
posed by the noble duke who spoke first. 
your lordships there declare, ¢ That you 
offer his Majesty your thanks for acquaint- 
ing you from the throne, that a Conven- 
‘tion is concluded, and likewise for his 
royal care in making use of the confidence 
reposed in him with no other view, but 
the general and lasting benefit of the 
kingdom.’ You then proceed, my Lords, 


to say, ‘ That reparation for past injuries 


‘ind losses, and effectual security for the 
future, founded in justice, and warranted 


_ by treaties, have been the great views of 


his Majesty and the parliament in this na- 
tional and important affair.” Can any thing 
bemoreunexceptionable? Canany thingbe’ 
more congruous with the sense which this 
House has always entertained of this mat- 
ter, than these expressions ? ‘There is im- 
plied in them no ‘blind approbaticn of a 
measure which you know nothing of, and 
which precludes any of yourlordshins from 
making what objections you please to the 
Convention, when it may come before you. 
If your lordships should then find, that re-. 
paration for past injuries, and security for. 
the future are not sufficiently provided for 
by that Convention, your lordships are so 
far from being tied up from objecting to it, 
that these very expressions are so many. 
rules, -which you have already laid down. 
for judging of its merits, and by them you 
give the nation and the ministry to under- 


_ ptand, that you are resolved to approve or 


‘disapprove of this measure, in proportion 
as you shall find it agreeable to, or incon- 
‘sistent with these sentinients. | 

‘’ [have heard it laid down as 4 very good 
rule, whereby one can judge of the fitness 
‘or unfitness of any proposition, to ‘invert 
the meaning of the words, and then to 


_ ‘eompare the real withthe inverted sense, 


‘and if the latter is highly absurd, it is a 
strong presumption in favour of the former. 
Af that rule were to be applied in this case, 
how would the last sentence which I re-. 
Ree from the noble duke’s motion stand ? 

Why, my Lords, we should then declare, 


’ that reparation for past injuries, and secu- 


i 


rity for the future, were not to be founded 
‘on justice, and warranted by treaties ; we 
should then declare, that reparation for 


. past injuries, and security for the future, 


‘founded on justice, and warranted by trea- 
tiés, were not the great ‘views of his Ma- 
jesty ‘and of this House. -What.a string’ 
‘of monstrous absurdities should we have in 
such expressions! 
“The noble lord’ who spoke «last, was. 

, ) 9 os 


aes 


consist of, is security for the future. 
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pleased to find fault with this convention, 
because it is not a definitive treaty. Really, 
my Lords, I should have been as glad as 
any Lord in this House, if a definitive 
treaty could have been brought about with 
Spain before this time: but, my Lords, 
whoever considers the complication of de- 
mands on both sides, the multitude of in- 
tricate facts that were to be éxamined into, 
and the various pretensions to be adjusted,. 
must be of opinion, that there is more done 
since last session, than could have reason- 
ably been expected, especially as we had: 
to do with Spaniards, a people not at all 
famous for their dispatch in business ; and, 
my Lords, though thisis no definitive treaty 
yet it lays a very solid and ample founda- 
tion for such a treaty. 

In any definitive treaty that should have 
been, or is to be made, two things are 
principally to be regarded: the first is, 
reparation for past injuries; the next, se- 
curity for the future. - As the first’ imme- 
diately regards our suffering merchants, 


his Majesty, like the true father of his. 


people, chose to have théir interests taken 
care of even previous to those of his own 
crown. In this respect, my. Lords, the 
Convention is a definitive treaty; since, 
by it, the account between Spain and 
England is adjusted, and the sum to be 
paid to our merchants, stipulated. The 
other part, which a definitive treaty must 
This, 
my Lords, as 


speech, is as fully provided for, as it is 


-possible to be in any Act that is not defi- 


nitive. Plenipotentiaries are to be ap- 
pom the plenipotentiarics are in a 
imited time to finish their negocration ; 
and the ground work of this negociation 
is to be a strict observance of mutual trea- 
ties, and the just regard to the rights and 
privileges belonging to the two contract- 
ing powers. Thus, my Lords, the foun- 
dation for such a definitive treaty, as every 
man in this nation ought to wish for, 3 
laid; and, at the same time, we have an 
earnest of the sincerity of Spain, in finish- 
ing such treaty, by her agreeing to pay 
the stipulated’ sum to our merchants. 


For, my Lords, if no definitive treaty is to 


follow. upon this Convention, we have 
gained this vast advantage, that the ‘de- 
mands of .our merchants are satisfied. 
Besides, my Lords, the allowing this .véry 
satisfaction implies all that we claim froin 


any future-treaty. . For to what'‘purpose 
is this money paid} It is‘paid’to-satiefy cbr. 
‘merchants ‘for :thus¢’ damages which they. 


ge from his Majesty’s 


- 
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have sustained in. violation of the treatiés 
subsisting betwixt England and Spain, . 
-and our rights of navigation. My Lords, 


if the court. of Spain did not own that 
these treaties have been violated, that 
these rights have been infringed, we -can- 
“not ae) that she would have paid da- 
mages for such.a violation. If she enter- 
tains any hopes that our plenipotentiaries 
may give them up, this is the most likely 
way in the world to disappoint her. . She 
has now owned herself guilty, and gives 
us an earnest of her sincerity in. concur- 
ring in such measures as may prevent any 
future injuries or differences betwixt the 
two nations. Thus, my Lords, I have.en- 
deavoured to explain to your Lordships 
what the Conventien is, as the noble lord 
was pleased to explain what it is not; and, 
as Ihave all along kept in my eye the 
words of his Majesty’s speech, I hope 
your Jerdships will not find that I have 
exaggerated any of its. advantages. 

_The noble lord who spoke last was 
pleased to. condemn the whole of the pro- 
posed Address, except the first paragraph, 
bat did not point out any particular pas- 
sages that are exceptionable; but, my 
Lords, it is no hard matter to guess at 
those. passages which he thought most so, 
from ie tendency of his lordship’s speech.’ 
The Address proceeds to assure his Majes- 
ty, ‘ That if these purposes, reparation 
and security, can be attained without 
plunging the nation into a war, it must 
give the truest satisfaction to all his faith- 
ful subjects.’ Can any man, my Lords, 
deny the justness of this proposition? Is it 
not as expressive of tenderness for the 
rights of the subject, as of duty to the 
person of his Majesty? A-war, my Lords, 
wantonly entered upon, might soon be at- 
tended with worse consequences to the 
interests of our merchants, and to the na- 
tion in general, than all the depredations 
we have yet suffered from Spain. And 
though it should become necessary, yet it 
never can be eligible. | It is therefore sur- 
prizing to hear some amongst. us, who are 
perpetually complaining of the decay of 
trade, and the exorbitancy of taxes, per- 
petually insisting upon measures that must 
utterly ruin the one, and greatly enhance 
the other. Therefore, my Lords, it is just, 
it ig prudent in us, to let all Europe see, by 
our Address to his Majesty, that we prefer 
an honourable peace to an uncertain. war : 
this will. remove all suspicion from other 
powers, of our entertaining any ambitious 
designs to, dispossess Spain of what has 
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been granted:to her by so many express | 


treaties. We thereby make it a defensive 
war on our side, and deprive them: of all 
pretext to call in their 
sistance ; and indeed what allies will assist 
in a war undertaken to support rapine and 
injustice? oe ie 
But, my Lords, while we talk of these 
measures, we absolutely leave the subject 
of this debate; a fault, my Lords, which 
while I blame in others, I am very apt to 
commit myself. The business we are now 
upon, with all submission, is not an en- 
uiry into the conduct of the ministry 
since our last meeting, but how far it may 
be proper in us to agree to the amendment 
made by the noble lord who spoke last. 
His lordship, in support of his amend- 
ment, did not think fit to point out any 
particular improprieties in the Address 
moved for by the noble duke; he did not 
shew us wherein any of its expressions 
tended to approve of the measures of the 
ministry, that have not yet come to the 
knowledge of the public. But my noble 
Jord thinks that all expressions of thanks, 
all assurances of duty to his Majesty, 
ought to be reserved till we see how well 
his ministers have deserved. My Lords, 
an address of thanks for a speech from the 
throrie has always been looked upon as 
matter.of form, as a compliment paid to the 
crown; and your lordships have never 


* 


lies to their as- | 


thought it necessary to confine -your as- 


surances of duty and zeal to the informa. | 


tion you received of a minister’s conduct 


since your Jast meeting. When his Ma- — 


jesty told you that a treaty had been 
madeduring your recess, younever thought 
it necessary to be informed of the particu- 
lar contents of such a treaty, before you 
agreed to the resolution of presenting 
thanks to his Majesty for the care he had 
taken in making such a treaty, and the 
segard he had shewed to the House by in- 
forming them that such a treaty was made. 
There is an instance of this upon your 
lordships’ Journals, the first session after 
the treaty of Seville was concluded. The 
affairs of Europe were at that time in a very 
ticklish situation, and that treaty was to de- 
termine a great many important points in 
dispute betwixt us and Spain: yet, not- 
withstanding all this, your lordships did 
not think it absolutely necessary to. have 
that treaty communicated to the House 
before you came to a resolution of an ad- 
dress of thanks to his Majesty on that 
subject. My Lords, you voted an address 
in much stropger terms than any contain- 


35} 
" ed in the Address now under your lord- 
ships’ consideration ;. but it. was never 
meant to preclude any of your lordships 
from making your objections to the treaty 
when laid before you. I could bring 
multitudes of instances of this kind; but I 
think this one sufficient for my present 
purpose. “* 
The noble Lord who spoke last, said, 
and indeed he said it very justly, that-the 
speech from the throne was to be consi- 
dered as the speech of the minister. M 
Lords, it is so; and I believe it ever will 
be so, as long as we have a king, and as 
long as we have a minister. But, m 
Lords, the addresses we return to ach 
speeches can never be looked upon as any 
compliment to the minister, or giving any 
sanction to his measures, because they are 
full of a8 So applicable to majesty 
alone ; and it has ever been thought neces- 
' sary to insert such expressions, that the 
nation and all the world may have reason 
to look on the crown and the parliament as 
but one body, acting for the common good 
‘of the nation. If, my Lords, there ever 
was a time when a right understanding 
betwixt his Majesty and his Parliament 
was necessary. for the good of the public, 
_ this is that time. If ever there was a 
time wherein it might be improper for us 
to abate any of our expressions of duty 
and zeal, it is now. And give me leave 
to add, my Lords, that there never was a 
time wherein your lordships had less rea- 
son to make any such alterations in your 
ordinary forms of proceeding. | 
._ Having thus, my Lords, -I hope, shewed 
the consistency of the address moved for 


by the noble duke who spoke first, I shall - 


beg leave now to say a few words in an- 
awer to- some -things that fell from my 
noble Lord who spoke for the amendment. 
His lordship was: pleased to think it ex- 
tremely odd, that we have reapt no 
other advantages besides this Convention 
from the great addition with which we 
strengthened his Majesty’s hands. Great 
pee oe were made, says the noble 

ord, the nation was put to great ex- 
pences, and now we are obliged to take 
7 die a Convention instead of a treaty. 
My Lords, give me leave to say that we 
are quite in the dark what that Convention 
may be; the noble Lord will not con- 
demn a thing unseen, unheard. I have, I 
hope, proved to your lordships, from the 
words of.his Majesty’s speech, that we 
have all the reason in the world to presume 
the.best of this Convention, nor do I think 
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the noble lord has advanced one argument 
that can prove the contrary, As to the 
preparations we have made, and the ex- 
pences we were at, your lordships’ judg- 
ment of them can be determined only by 
the effects they have had, and your lord- 
ships can only know what these effects are, 
when the Convention .is laid before you, 
In the 
mean time, my Lords, I will be bold to say, 
had it not been for the fleet we fitted out, 
and the vigorous preparations that we 
made, the Spaniards would. never : have 
been brought to treat, they could never 
have been brought to allow of a reparation 
of the damages our merchants have sus- 
tained. And, my Lords, I will say far, 
ther, that this reparation, that this owning 
themselves to have been in the wrong, was 
a more: happy effect of an armament, thaa 
ever was known on the like occasion. 
Search our histories, my Lords, look back 
into all the treaties that have been made 
betwixt’ us and any other nation in the 
world, or betwixt any two nations treating 
togcther, we shall find no instance where 
the offending nation not only admitted 
herself to have been in the wrong, but 
actualy to have paid damages for that 
wrong. So that, my Lords, upon the 
whole it is surprizing, that the noble lord 
who.was for the amendment, should tell 
your. lordships, that-we are certainly now 
in aworse situation than ever. Is not the 
contrary evident?) Have we not brought 
the Spaniards to treat? Have we not laid 
it down as the foundation of a future trea- 
ty, that they are no longer to act upon the 
same principles, and in the same mannet, 
that have given us so just grounds to com- 
plain? And as this is a settled prelimi- 
nary, I should be. glad to know of any 
noble lord, what treaty concluded. with 
Spain can be disadvantageous to this. king- 
dom, where such a preliminary is laid 


- 


down. .-1 am sorry I have detained your — 


lordships thus long upon a subject which I 


believed could have admitted of ve 
debate; but I thought the station I have 


little . 


the honour to serve his Majesty in, re- - 


quired me to do all that-I could to clear up 
any doubts, and to remove any objections, 
which lords might entertain against the 
Address, as moved for. by the noble duke. 


¥ The Duke of Bedford: 


My Lords; there is not any one rea 


son that has been advanced by the noble 


duke who spoke. last, that has not hada 
quite contrary.effest upon, me,.than-whst 
2 one 2 ay 


¢ 
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it seewia to have upon the noble duke. 
His grace thinks that we ought to approve 
of this Convention, because we are in the 
dark about it; my Lords, that is the very 
reason why I think we ought not to ap- 
prove of it; I think we have been kept 
too long in the dark already, with regard 
to every step of this long and intricate 
hegociation with Spain. Perhaps, my 
Lords, if we had been kept less in the 
dark some years ago, the nation might 
have seen .its interest more clearly; we 
could then perhaps have interposed with 
pee dignity, with greater weight, than, 
am afraid, we can now. But {I hope it 
is not yet too late; the Convention which 
his Majesty has been pleased to inform us 
of from the throne, can never be thought 
to have received its finishing stroke but 
from the approbation or disapprobation of 
both Houses of Parliament. We have, 
-my Lords, before this time, rescued the 
nation from ‘ruin, by rejecting measures 
that hed received last hand from: a 
ministry, perhaps a c t mini in- 
deed, bat’ a citatey that had ie ane 
same power, the same authority for what 
it did. that any subsequent ministry can 
plea to have. Your Iordships, no 
oubt, know that I mean the famous trea- 
ty of Commerce with France, which was 
town out by the parliament of Great 


Brita about the time when the treaty of 


Utrecht was concluded. 

F ‘hall willingly agree with the noble 
duke who spoke last, in thinking that our 
unahimity is the best means of securing 
the nation against all the attacks either of 
her open or concealed enemies: tut that 
unanimity, my Lords, can only be brought 
about by every lord in this House contri- 
buting all that is im his power towafds dis- 
covering by what means it has happened, 
that the solenm resolution of this House. 
which was laid before his Majesty, has 
been neglected, wilfully neglected, by the 
negociators of thisConvention. Can it be 
expected, my Lords, that we shail be 
unanimous in our approbation of a mea- 
gure that carries along with it such evident 
marks of disrespect to parliament, and 
thereby lays the foundation of measures 
th at may put it out of our power ever after 
to be of service to the nation? My Lords, 
I can never be persuaded that if the minis- 
try had got from Spain an ample renuncia- 
tion of ail pretence to a right of searching 
our ships on the open seas, they would not 
heve informed the ration of so considera- 


ble a’ point gained; we should have heard 
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of it in all companies, in all out news- 
el ; and, my ords, it would have been 
ally and exphcitly set forth in his Ma: 
jesty’s ech. Therefore, my Lords, 
even his Majesty’a silence on that head is 
to nre a sufficient proof, that no such ree . 
nunciation has been obtained; nay, to me 
it is a proof, that the Spaniards insist on 
their claim to search our ‘ships, and that 
we have even submitted tohave it discussed 
by the plenipotentiaries, who are to meet 
upon the definitive treaty. This is so evi- 
dent a contempt of the parliament’s advice, 
as if two plenipotentiaries were better 
judges of our rights of navigation and 
commerce, than both Houses of Parlia- ~ 
ment, thaf it is surprising to me, that even 
an. attempt should be made to excuse it, 
much more to defend it. i 
_ My Lords, when I heard that a Con- 
vention was concluded, I imagined that 
the definitive treaty, which is to follow on 
that Convention, would not be referred to 
commissaries; and that some ether name 
would be invented for these gentlemen’s 
powers. We had enough of commissaries 
at the treaty of Seville; that treaty, my 
Lords, was, in the main, little better than 
a Convention ; since, as m the other Con- 
ventions, a great deal was left to the deci- 
sion of commissaries. None of your lord- 
ships are ignorant of the progress thesé 
commissaries made in settling the affairs 
referred to their decision; and that after 
some years expensive and fruitless nego- 
ciations, they left them in a mere per- 
plexed state than they were before. The - 
points left to their decision were not in- 
deed of such importance, as those which” 
by this Convention seem to be Icft to- ple- 
nipotentiaries: but, my Lords, can wé 
easily ‘imagine: that plenipotentiaries will 
be more expeditious than commissaries ? 
am apt to think, my Lords, that: they will 
be a great deal more slow, because the 
points referred to their decision are of 2 
much weightier nature. Therefore, my 
Lords, a8 we have found already by ex- 
perience, that an eventual treaty, if I may 
call it so, has been so detrimental to thé 
nation, I think it would be highly impro- 
per for us to approve of our ministry’s 
concluding another, which we have great 
reason to think is of a still more pernicious 
nature. My Lords, I would not be un- 
derstood as if I were absolutely for con- — 
demning the Convention before we know 
what it is; but I humbly conceive, that 
there is a great difference betwixt: not giv- 
ing a sanction to a meagure, and utterl¥ | 
[3M] i ) 
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" spejevting it. By our agreeing to-the ad- 
dress as amended, we only give the minis- 


try to understand, that we are surprised 


they should venture on a manner of nego- 
ciating, that has been. already; so. detri- 
mental to the nation: but we do not at all 


profess, that we are resolved to at ahd 
a 


of it, if, contrary.to what we apprehend, 
there should be some peculiar advantages 


- . in this negociation, that may reconcile it 


to the interests of the kingdom. . This, 
my Lords, is the light in which I view the 
opposition that is made to the address pro- 


; snes by the noble duke. . And, my Lords, 


y agreeing to the amendment, we do not 


the length that parliaments used to go 


in former times. Formerly, my Lords, 
when a speech was made from the throne, 
@ particular day was appointed by parlia- 
ment for taking that speech into conside- 
ration, and in the mean time a Committee 
was appointed for enquiring into, and 
drawing up a state of the grievances of the 
nation. And, my Lords, these grievances 
were presented to the throne before they 
returned their address of thanks, which 
was always qualified according to the 
‘hopes which the crown gave them of re- 
_dressing these grievances. My Lords, no 
man who understands the history of Eng- 
land, will say that our fore-fathers were 
either wanting in the duty they. owed to 
the prince, or in their concern for the li- 
_berty .of the subject. . And, my Lords, 
though the liberty of the subject may now 
geem- more secure from the encroachments 
of the Crown than it was formerly, yet the 
-example of oyr wise ancestors cannot be 
too closely imitated, especially hen we 
_ are apprehensive of any of those griev- 
“ances under which they laboured. For 
‘these reasons, my Lords, J am for the 
amendment. . 


The Earl of Scarborough : 


My Lords; I have considered the ad- 
: dress proposed by the noble duke, with all 
‘the exactness, with all the impartiality I 
am capable of. I have the greatest per- 
sonal regard imaginable for the noble lords 
_ who have spoke in this debates: and, my 
_~ Lords, were my opinion to be determined 
‘by private views only, my esteem for the 
Lords who have spoken on this question 
Is so equal, that I should remain neutral’ 
. But when I either consider this addxess by 
itself, or compare it with addresses upon 
« the like occasions, I cannot but-be ef opi- 
nion, that our agreeing to it without an 
“gmendment, is no more than a bare ac- 
7 ee | 
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knowledgment of duty to the.person of his 
Majesty, and is even inferior to the assur- 
ances which this House has often given to 
the crown at the opening of a session. 

_ My. Lards, when the convention shall be 
laid before, your lordships, no lord here 
shall be more impartial and sincere in dee 
claring his sentiments upon it than I shall 
be. And, my Lords, if I thought there 
was the least expression.in this address 
without the amendment, that. precludes 


me from delivering myself afterwards with 


- tations o 


freedom, no lord should be more hearty 
than I for the amendment. But, my 
Lords, I cannot see any one expression in 
the address without the amendment, that 
can be wrested into an approbation of the 
convention. - We there declare, in general 
terms, what no lord can deny ; we declare 
that if the ends of peace can be procured 
without plunging the nation into a war, 
that such a conduct is certainly eligible; 
we express our gratitude to his Majest 
for his endeavours to obtain these en 
by the more moderate measures of nego- 
ciation. Where, my Lords, is the com- 
ani to the minister here? his Majesty 
as tald you that he has endeavoured. to 
obtain a peace that will answer the expec- 
) the kingdom: we thank his Ma- 
jesty ; for what? not for that peace; but, 
for his endeavouring to procure such .a 
eace: for if it is not such a peace, my 
ords, we are still at liberty to object to 
it, when it is laidbefore.us. If aman tells 
me that he had done his utmost to serve 
me in such or such an affair ; if I believe 
that man to be an honest man, J am bound 
to thank him for his good intentions, even 
though I should be sensible at the same 
time his zeal was mistaken, nay though I 
may afterwards find that it has been pre- 
judicial to my interests. aa 
Your lordships thank his Majesty for 
acquainting the House that 8 convention 
is concluded, and that it.shall be laid be- 
fore the House. My Lords, I am sure 
there is nothing here that looks like in- 
cense to the minister. Your lordship 
know that the power of peace and war is 
in the crown, as the noble lerd-who spoke 
last observed; and that our constitution 
always understands that the crown bas.a 
right to make either, without the partici- 
pation of parliament. No wise king. will 
indeed venture upon this; but, my Loe 
no dutiful parliament will refuse. to than! 
sich @ldoy Got his conlescontion, tu thse 


y | making the parliament as. it were. partaess 


in his. prerogative, ei Pe eS EV SO 
_ ; 7 ; 
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" In the last paragraph, my Lords, we de- 
clare that we will endeavour to avoid all 
heats and animosities. Can any thing 
be more desirable, my Lords, than unani- 
‘mity? Can any thing be more pernicious 
to public deliberations than discord? In 
this natural, this simple manner, my Lords, 
TIT view this Address. -I have no farther 


wim in giving my voice for it, than to ex-. 


‘press my duty and regard to his Majesty’s 
person. 1 do not know what apprehen- 
‘sions other Lords may entertain, but 1 see 


no grounds for any; and] should be sorry, | 


my Lords, if our jealousy of the ministry 
should ever make us violate our duty to 
‘the Crown. Iam far from disapproving 
‘of such a jealousy, while it is kept within 
‘proper bounds; but, my Lords, when it 
‘suggests imagimary fears, and groundless 
apprehensions, such a jealousy may be 
productive of as fatal consequences, as too 
‘great confidence. My Lords, I own I am 
not deep-drawn in: politics; therefore I 
cannot answer for the uses which the 
ministry may make of this Address if 
‘agreed to without the amendment: but, 
my Lords; I here openly declare before all 
‘your Lordships, though I am for agrceing 
to this Address without the amendment, 
that I reserve to myself the privilege of 
‘speaking my thoughts with regard to this 
convention, m as full and explicit a man- 
ner, as I must be supposed to have done 
if this Address had never been moved for, 
nor agreed to. My Lords, perhaps, when 
the convention comes to be laid before us, 
‘it may be found that; though I differ from 
somé noble Lords with regard to this Ad- 
dress, yet that I do not differ. very widely 
from them with regard to my sentiments 
about the convention. Therefore, my 
Lords, I could heartily wish that all your 
lJordships would view. this Address in the 
‘same light that I do. . This, my Lords, 
willbe the means of answering the just 
expectations of his Majesty, and letting all 
‘the kingilom. see that no consideration 
shall divert us from a pursuit of the public 
* good." ; pe iS es 
_; The Earl of Chesterfield: 
‘.- My Lords; the esteem and affection I 
‘have for his Majesty, and.'‘the regard I 
have for every ‘thing that may any way 
contribute towards establishing him in the 
hearts of his ‘subjects, are so well known, 
that’ I ‘need not trouble your lordships 
‘with any professions on that head ; and if 
“théré were ‘nothing in the Address now 
proposed, but expressions of duty towards 
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him, and Zeal for his service, I should be 
far from desiring or agreeing to any 
amendment’; but the duty I owe to my 
King, the regard I have for the honour 
of this House, and the resentment ever 
man sta to shew for the injuries his 
country has received, forbid agree- 
ing to the proposition as it now stands. 

I shall agree, my Lords, that those ex- 
pressions, which sear) be thought to relate 
to any part of our late conduct, are very 
general, more than ordinary care has been 
taken to make them so; but even this is 
an argument for the amendment proposed. 
So great caution is a sort of proof that 
matters are not all right; it shews a con- 
sciousness of some misbehaviour, which 
ought to give Us suspicion; and that susé 
Picion ought to make us avoid insertin 
any thing, though in the most general 
terms, that may relate to our late conduct. 
In the proposition as it-now stands, there 
are many paragraphs that, notwithstanding 
their being addressed to the King, must 
relate to the conduct of our ministers: 
for whatever is done, we must in: this 
House 4 ia to be done by the minis- 
ters; and therefore, if we make use of any 
expressions that may look like compli- 
ments upon our late conduct, though the 
be addressed to the King only, they will, . 
without doors, be looked on as an appro- 
bation of what has been done by the minis- 
ter. They will be represented as such in 
a place, where, from this House, no- | 
thing should come that may in. the’ least 
misguide. = = us: 

_ The paragraphs that relate to our late | 
transactions, are indeed se general, and 
the turns of expression so artfully and cau- 
tiously chosen, that, upon any ordinary 
oecasion, ‘I should not perhaps have meade 
an objection; but, my Lords, ‘the present 
emergency is the most extraordinary, the 
most important, that has ever happened 
since I have had the honour to sit in this 
House. - Our trade, our very being, is 


deeply concerned in every resolution we 


can come to during this session of Parli- 
ment. The only profitable branch of our 
trade, I am afraid, the branch upen which 
all the other, and consequently the being 
of this nation, ‘depends, is now at stake. It 
has been in danger for many years ;. but it 
is now upon the brink of perdition, and 
can be recovered from the precipice upon 
which it stands,. only by: the integrity, 
the wisdom, and the steadiness of this 


» 


House. : 


I shall not pretend, my Lords, to know 


~~ 


. we. could wish for; and he certainly 
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any thing, of the convention we. have. 
Jately, it scems,, accepted of : I say, my 
. Lords, I shall not pretend to. know any: 
thing more of it, than what his. Majesty 
has been pleased to impart tous, by his: 
speech from the.throne; but.from what 
he has told us of it, I must think it ought, 
I hope ft will be censured. By his Mae. 
- jesty’s speech he has told us positively 
what is done, and negatively, what is not. 
done. He has told us, we have got the 
_ promise of a stipulated. sum, for he does 
not say that this sum is either paid, or 
secured to be paid; but he has likewise 
told us, that we have got nothing else.; .all 
the rest of our disputes with Spain are re- 
_ ferred to commissaries, who are now to be 
called plenipotentiaries. They are to have 
a higher title than they had formerly; con- 
sequently, I suppese, they must have 
_ higher salaries: and this will of course 
imake them draw their negociations out to. 
a.greater length. — es 
_. This, my Lords, makes the case very. 
different from what it was with relation to. 
the gigs of Seville. His Majesty, in his. 
speech from the throne, after the conelu- 
on of that treaty, told us nothing we could 
have the least pretence tq find tault with. : 
He then told us, we had got every, thing! 


thought so ; but we svon faund that he had : 
-been misinformed, and that we had been 
foo rash. Now he is so far from having . 
told us, we have got every thing we could ' 
wish for, that he expressly tells us, we. 
have got what, I think, may properly be 
galled nothing ; what am ceavinced will 
appear tobe so. There is therefore no. 
precedent for what is pow.proposed ; and ; 
there were, there are but few late pre- | 

, eedents, that can be much. insisted on ag 
‘good rules for our future. conduct. | 
__. Reparation for the losses our nerehaats | 
have sustained js, it istrue, my Lerds, an 
article which we ought to have insisted en; 
but it isthearticle of theleast.coasequence, 
and the only article which. could admit of 
a discussion before commisgaries ox ple- 
‘Ripotentiaries, call them which you will. 
~The other articles in dispute between: us 
_ nd Spain, are-all.of much: greater canse- 
quence :, and they -are-of such a.nature, 
#8 cannot admit-of a. discussion ; becaus¢ 
they must be. expyegsly granted, en.pe- 
remptorily denied. _ Yet this.article. abeut 
Jeparation, his Majesty has told us, is the 
ouly article that ig settled hy this coaven: 
tion: so that what cannot admit.of,s re 
ferauies, we. have), reformed ;. and, bat 
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could not in its own neture admit.of a. just 


and immediate determination, we have dee . 


termingd... Buk how, my Lords, is it dee 
termined? not at all to the. honeur or adn 
vantage of Great Britain,.if Iam tly 
informed. ‘We have, % seems, made @ 
lumping bargain of it. Qur merchants 
claimed 430,000/. they had really bees 
robbed .of by. the. Spaniards.; without 
reckoning the loss they. sustainéd by the 
interruption of their trade, by the high 
premiums they paid upon insurance, 

many- other lossesthat have been pccasioned 
by these depredations. They claimed this 
sum, ag the value only of those shipa, that 
had been actually sent out by them, and 
seized or plundered by the Eager arda : 
They. claimed nothing for the shi nek 
might, and would have.sent out, if it had 
not been for the interruption they met, with 
in their trade ; nor did they claim any 
thing for the high insurance, and other 
extraordinary charges, they.. were put ta 
upon those ships that had the good luck 
to escape. A computation of this kind 
would have made their claim amount to 
double the sum: yet. this great claim,. it 
seems, we have lumped with the Spaniards, 
and, by this convention haye.accepted of 
155,000. in full for the whale;.and even 
this sum, notwithstanding. this. most ex- 
traordinary abatement, is. not to be. paid 


to. our merchants by the Spaniards, but by 
Lords, to be — 


ourselves. Is ' this, .my Lord: 3 
called a reparation 2. And yet this. reparap 
tion, such ag it ig, has coast us at least 4.07 
500,000/. extraordinary charges, singe last 
session of parliament, If this: be. a reper 


ration, I_hope we shal] have na more suchs 


two or three such reparations would uade 
From hence. your lordships will see,. we 


} have no great reason to. approve of what 


his, Majesty has told ug we have got ;..and. 
now with regard te what his Majesty has 
told us we have-pot got; Are-plenipoten. 
tiaries to regulate the searghing of aus 
ships upon the high seag2 I hope no Br 
tish plenipotentiary will dare: to-regulate, 
what this nation must. never, nor. in apy 
shape; admit.. * No.search’, my Lords, s 
the. word with, a man of GaMNIGn sense 
In the kingdom, . It.was. the sense: of bets 


Houses, last. session of parliament:;.ang 
in the xasqlutiqn your. lordlehipe them CaEom 
to uper this.wery head, yeu have declared 


that the seagching. of.our ships. n.the opem 


geas,. is-2-ydalation af the trantios ubsiste 


ing between the twe:-creune, No. search 
was. thesefone thechislertiale we. Gught..te 


. f f/ , we f ; | 


~~ a eee — | el 


lee 


have insisted on, in any new treaty be-: 
‘tween the twe crowns. Without this we. 
‘can have no. security, we cari have no re- 
 peration for the insults and dishenour the 
British flag has met- with. They: have 
Jately set.up a pretence to search our ships | 
tipen the openseas: The very setting up 

of such a pretence, isan affront put upon 
us by them: but to eonclude any treaty or 
_ ‘convention: withthem afterwards, without 
an ‘express disavewal of all pretences of 
that kind, is putting a new and a much 


preater affront upon ourselves. This-we. 
ve done: His Majesty has told-us we 
have done it. Is it possible that such a 


#tep can-escape the censure of parliament ? 
oe This, tay Lords, is the case now before 


us. Weare not to judge of, or condemn. 
the Convention, before we know what it 
4s. His Majesty has in his speech told us. 


what itis: Hehas told us that something 
is done, whick eught not to be done. He 
has told-us that-a peint of the utmest con- 
sequence to our trade and navigation is re- 
ferred to the regulation of commissaries, 
which in its own nature can admit of no 
regulation. | This is‘what every unpreju- 
diced.man in the natien must condemn. It 
is what your lordships have already eon- 
demned by the Resolutions you came to 


last session of parliament; ‘and when from 


his Majesty’s speech it appears, that some- 
thing has. been done, which you must, 
which you. ought to condemn, as seon as 
you ‘Come to enquire iato it, can you make 
nse:of any expressions in your Address, 
which ‘may look. like an apprebation’ of 
what’ has been done? Can you mention 


such a measure without testifying your | 


@nlike?. ~~ ; 


as mach respect and. esteem for his Ma- 
jesty as wecan: express; I shall even be 


for shewing, upon all eceasions, as much | 


gotaplaigance as is consistent with the die- 
nity of this House. When I do so, I 
| : from the sincerity of my heart; but 
very sincerity will always prevent my 
shywing such a complaisance as may mis- 
lead. . When. we approve, or but seem to 
appreve, of measures which ought to- be 
censured, which. almost every man without 
doovs.does:censure, it’ is shewing no com- 
plaisance to our sovereign: It is behaving 
with: insincerity, Isniay say with infidelity 
fawerds: him, for the- sake of shewing a 
wwak compiaisaace to his- minister.’ ‘This 
ia: behavieur, which no precedent,. na 
¢istem,.can wetvant:' it is a behaviour 
whith ‘every read miwit in his-conscience 
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‘condemn. - But what is this eustom which 
is now pleaded for such a fawning, such a 


false sort of behaviour? Why, my Lords, 
it is not of mach above twenty years stand- 
ing: it is net much above that.time since 
we firat began to echo back paragraph by 
paragraph, in our Address, the King’s 
Speech from the throne. It was a bad 
precedent at first, and therefore ought 


| never to have -been folowed. But even 


this custom, bad as it is, neither ought nor 


-ean be made a precedent upon the present 


occasion. Upon no former oceasion ean it 
be said, that even from the King’s Speech, 
something appeared to have been done, 
which. ought not to have been done, and 
which this House could not but perceive, 
from what his Majesty told them of it in 
his Speech, that they weuld be obliged to 
censure. This, my Lords, is the case at 
present: his Majesty in his Speech has 
told us, that the searching of eux-ships 
upon the high seas is referred to be regu- 
lated. by the commissaries. Can your lerd- 
ships approve of this? Can you mention it 
without a censure? therefore the greatest 
regard, the greatest complaisance you ean, 
upon the present occasion, shew to his Ma- 
jesty, pay the greatest complaisanee you 
can in henour shew to his Minister, is not 
to mention it at all. For which reason, I 
hope yous lordships will, at least: upon thip - 


‘eccasion, resume the ancient method of 


addressing, and for that ta agree te 
the Amendment proposed. 

The Earl of Cholmondeley: 

My Lords; I was indeed very much 
prejudiced in favour of the Address. moved 


| for by the noble duke who spoke first, upon 
I shall always, my Lords, be fer shewing 


hearing it read by his grace; but am now 
perfectly satisfied of its being a proper Ad- 
dress for us to. make on this occasion, hav- 
ing heard unanswerable arguments urged 
in support of it, and all the arguments on 
the other side having, in my weak judg- 
ment, been levelled rather against the Con- 
vention than against the Address. What 
this Convention ‘is, a very little time will 
shew; but since we cannot as a House 
yet know what it is, I think it very extra- 
ordinary that the noble lord who spoke last 
should enter npee arguments that entirely 
relate to it, and are therefore quite foreign 
to. the subject of this debate. ae 

The noble Lord hath entered on a de- 
bate, wherein the Lords who are on the 
other side of tee question, cannot be sup- 

osed prepared to’ answer his lordship ; 

owever, as. [ think that so much of his 
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speech, as can be supposed to have any 


‘yelation to ‘the: present question, ma 
very easily admit: of an answer, I shall 
crave the indulgence your lordships have 
always shewn me on such occasions. The 
noble lord was pleased to say, that the first 
aragraph of the Address moved for was 
sufficient for-all the purposes of an Address 
to his Majesty on this occasion, and that 


all the rest’ was incense to his ministers. 


My Lords, that noble Lord, as he: knows 


the forms of this House extremely well, 
none better, must know that when-a Speech’ 
is delivered from the throne, it-is always. 
thought decent and dutiful to say some-: 
thing in our Address of Thanks to every 
paragraph, and every material sentence in. 
the speech. This, my Lords, is thought a: 
‘proper way of proceeding even in matters. 
. of common life; ithas always been thought: 
Fight in one person to take some notice of. 
‘what has been communicated by another,’ 
though perhaps his inferior, either in words’ 
or writing, and to let no part of his speech: 
or letter pass without some answer. If. 


this, my Lords, is requisite in private mat- 
ters, it is much more so in affairs of state, 


wherein the good correspondence that 
subsists betwixt his Majesty and his par- 


Jiament is the Alena cause of our go- 
Vvernment’s mak 

sire it should, and which, I hope, it always 
‘will. The noble Lord who spoke last has, 
my Lords, given us a great many reasons 


_ why no alteration of this method ought to | 


be made at present. His lordship has de- 
scribed, in'very feeling terrns, the bad situ- 
ation of our affairs both at home and 
#broad: ‘and ‘though I can by no means 
agree with the noble Lord in all his senti- 
ments, yet J] think that the more desperate 
our affairs are our proceedings ought to be 
expressive of the greater duty to his Ma- 
jesty, and the ‘greater unanimity amongst 
ourselves. This, my Lords, is the right, 
this 1s the ready way to extricate ourselves 
wut of alt our difficulties; whether they 

roceed from the misrnanagement of those 
m, or the practices of those out of power. 
‘This House, my Lords, ought to be of no 


party; if. the public councils are embar- 


rassed, if the affairs of this nation are in 
disorder, we ought to unite our endeavours 
to retrieve them; we ought to make that 
_- our first care ; and then we shall have lei- 


sure enough to’ enquire by whose’ misma-. 


nagément, by: whose treacery, ‘those in- 
conveniencies have happened. > * 


Tahal ~readily ‘admit, with the’ noble 


ing that figure both at 
home and abroad which I shall always de-' 
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lord, that Spain has never yet failed ‘fo 
‘improve every advantage she has obtained, 
to our prejudice; but 1 am far from think. 
ing that these advantages have beén owing 
to the management of our present ministry. 
‘But; be that as it will; if, upon this occa- 
sion we give the Spaniards'the least ground 
to suspect: that there is not a perfect good 
understanding betwixt his’ Majesty and 
his Parliament, and amongst all the mem- 
bers of the Parliament, we give them the 
fairest opportunity they ever had of im- 

roving that misunderstanding to our. pre- 


judice. Then, my Lords, and it cannot 


be till then, we may fall into that con- 
tempt, that disregard, among our neigh- 
bours, which the noble lord has described. 
And here, my Lords, I must take notice, 
that the most obvious and natural way, by 
which any of our neighbours can judge of 
the dispositions of this nation and govern- 
ment, is by what passes betwixt his Ma- 


jesty and his Parliament; and nothing can 


give them greater encouragement than 
their observing that we have put such a 
mark of disrespect upon his Majesty,. as 
to take no notice of the principal. trans- 
action that his ministers have negociated 
since last session, and which his Majest; 

has declared he will order to be laid before 
you. With the- Spaniards, my Lords, ft 
must have this’ bad effect, that they will 
immediately conclude, ‘the’ Parliament: of 
Great Britain is resolved to condemn this 
negociation at all events. ‘Therefore they. 
will think themselves under no obligation 
to perform any of the stipulations on their 
part, since the whole must be ineffectual 
by its not meeting with the approbation of 
Parliament. This notion, my Lords, witt 
give them greater encouragement: than 
any incident that can happen ;. for if the 
Convention is ineffectual, there is no rea- 


son that they should discontinue their de- 


predation, there is no obligation for them 
to fulfil their engagements, At the same 
time they have nothing to apprehend from 
a state divided within itself, where the 
Parliament in a manner declares that the 

are resolved not to be satisfied with a mea- 
sure which has been. judged necessary by 
the sovereign and his administration, antl 


‘declares this even before they know what 


the measure is. “My Lords, ‘give me léavée 
to say, that our agreeing to the amend: 
ment must necessarily have this effects 
and, in ‘that case; my Lords, ‘I'should not 
be at all surprized if this alteration in the 
conduct of Spain should be imputed to the 
ministry; “I -should-not« be- surprizéd~ 8 
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—— 


upon their continuance. of their depreda- 
tions, upon their seizing the -ships: and 
effects of all our merchants in their ports 
or on their seas, we should hear all attri- 
buted to the: mismanagement of the. mi- 
nistry, when, in reality, it would be owing 
to nothing but to our own prejudices, 
which would not suffer us to look into a 
measure that might have prevented. all 
these consequences, and might have pro- 
- ably put the trade and interest of this 
nation on a sure and an honourable foun- 
dation. : 

_ My Lords, if I should follow the noble 
lord, who spoke last, through every argu- 
ment he advanced, I should take a method 
which I have already blamed.. I cannot 


however help observing, that if, as the 


noble lord seemed to insinuate we ought 
- todo, we make those without doors not 
only partners but judges of our councils, 
we are then in a deplorable situation in- 
deed; we may then bid adieu to. the dig- 
nity, to the influence of both Houses of 
Parliament. Not that I am for disregard- 
ing the sense of the people; far from.it, I 
have as great.a deference for their judg- 
ment as is consistent with their own in- 
terest, or as I, or any lord, ought to have. 
But, my Lords, it should be always under- 
stood that the cases, wherein. their judg- 
ment is to be consulted, be such as fall 
immediately under their eye. When pri- 
yate property is invaded by power, when 
their own. rights _and privileges. are at- 
tacked and violated arid when any noto- 
rious breach is made in the constitution, 
the people from being parties have then a 
right to become judges, in case they are 


denied all redress from their oes and - 
ord affirm, | 


representatives. But will any 
that the sense of the people, or rather a 
faction amongst the people: ought to in- 
fluence, far less determine, us in our deli- 
berations about affairs of which the people 
can have no right information, and which 
they can only see with the eyes of those 
whose interest it is to mislead them. 

. . My Lords, the right to make peace and 
war is indisputably in the.crown: even 
the Parliament itself, though it has indeed 
a right to advise, has none to direct in 
auch cases; .and if ever. there was a case 
jn which the people.could not receive right 


information, if ever there was a juncture . 


in which they were incapable to receive it, 


pur.councils in a great measure depend on 
fhe secrecy with which they are formed, 


snd.wherein the minds of. the people are. 


_ 
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debauched by the. vilest insinuations that 
faction could suggest. No pains have 
been ‘spared, no arts-have been wanting to 
make them believe that they have been 
weakly and wickedly governed. . Defa- 
matory libels have heen industriously, and 
I am afraid too successfully, propagated: 
through all parts of the kingdom. Majesty 
itself has been attacked through the sides 
of the ministry; in short, no order. how- 


ever sacred, no degree however high, has 


been exempted from insult. Can a people, 

my Lords, whose hearts are thus. de- 

bauched, whose. judgments .are thus per- 

verted, decide. with that impartiality, with 

that candour, which is requisite in judg-" 
ing of public affairs? My Lords, if the 

ministry has been deficient in any poin$ 

of their duty, it is in the indulgence 

they have shewn to that spirit of licenti- 

ousness. and defamation that ‘has gong 

abroad. But this indulgence proceeds — 
from. a tenderness for liberty; and this 
government has ever been. cautious of 
suppressing licentiousness, either-in epeaks 
ing. or writing, lest liberty itself s ould 
suffer. - 


The noble lord was pleased to appeal to 
the young lords lately come. from their 
travels, when he mentioned the. contempt 
which this court and nation are fallen, inte 
abroad. My Lords, if this fact is so notoe 
rious, as the.noble lord seemed to, suppose, 
very probably it would be no. secret. to 
every lord inthis House ; but I own it is so 
tome. For though I have had thehonour 
of conversing with the lords- who have 
seen the other courts of Europe, and with - 
men who have had great opportunities. of 
knowing the situation of. affairs abroad,’ 
yet I never heard them insinuate that .we 
were so despicable in the eyes of foreign 
courts as the noble lord has represented ug 
tobe. If, my Lords, we are ta judge of 
the figure we make abroad from the effects 
which our councils have lately had, I. wil} 
be bold to say, that, there is no period of 
time wherein the character. of the natiog 
in general has been better sustained. But, 
my Lords, I shall for once admit, that our 
court and nation do not act with that de- 
cisive weight which. formerly attended our 
councils and arms; yet I am far. from ad- 
mitting that this is. a good argument. why 
we ought to agree to the proposed amend- 


— aa waich to ; | ment. If our credit and reputation run so 
it, .is.the present, wherein the, success of 


low abroad, we have much stronger prer 
sumptions ‘to believe. that this -is owing 
rather to the arts of a discontented. fac- 
tion among ourselves, than to aur: govern- 


1 
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ment acting below its dignity. 1 shall 
that a foreigner, my Lords, reads 
the perfornrances of ene of our weekly re: 


tailors of scandal and defamation: he there - 


sees the government represented in the 
meostridiculows colours; he sees our most 
public-spirted measures burlesqued; ‘he 
sees every man who has the honour to be 


about his Majesty’s person, openly railed 
at and cajummiated. “What conclusions 


may not such a fereigner form? If: he is 
ignorant, as many foreigners are, of the 
vast kberty which every subject in Great 
Beitam enjoys im publishing his thoughts 
wpon public transactions, is # not natural 
for him-to conclude, that our government 
ia so weak that it dares not resent such 
groes abuses? If he looks upon us as a 


people governed by lawe, which circum- 
aceibe net only the power of the sovereign; 
but kikewise bound the liberty ef the sub- 
ject, will he not naturally be surprized that 
the government should net take the ad- 
Wantage ef these laws, and punish those 
wise so notoriously violate them? Thus, 


_ Bey Lerds, the reasons why we ere fallen 


into contempt abroad, if such a fact: were 
true, pag A -very easily accounted. for, 
without throwing any slur upon our go- 
Sernment or ministry. , 

: If, ary Lords, the fact is otherwise, as I 


humbly presume it is; if we still act with 


/ 


aignity, if we still act with weight at fo- 
reign courte, the ministry have done more, 
by beuring up against so many disadvan- 
tages, than any set of men who, so-far as 
my readmg or experience reach, ever 
acted: in‘public characters: and ‘this, my 
Lords, will be sufficient in impartial, 
in every unprejudiced eye, to acquit them 
of any pe yeas of their sacrificing the 
konour of this nation, either from public 
#owardice or private interest. I have, my 
Lords, been the longer on this-point, be- 
eause I know the opinion of our being pu- 
sillanimous and contemptible at foreign 
courts has been very industriously propa- 
gated, with the worst of views; and 
though I dare say the noble lord who 
spoke last touched upon it with the best 


intention in the world, yet it is very pro- 
bable that he mey be misinf him- 


self, and I am glad of this spouse ty to 
let his lordship know, that the opinion of 
our being held in ‘such eontempt abroad, 
is net near so general as seme would insi- 


- The noble lord, who epeke first for the 
Amendment, threw out several things that 
seemed to serve as the foundation of what 
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was advanced by the noble lord wito spoké 
last. His Jordship said; that the match 
betwixt the Spaniards and ‘us ‘was by né 
means equal in the cabinet. My Lords, 2 
believe it “wilt be very ‘hard for the: rol 
ble lord;: frerii what appears upon the 


faith of his Majesty’s speech; to- prove . 


that a people who disown their unjust pri 
ceedings, whe have engageé to pay da: 
mages, who have agreed to remove ‘all oc- 


treated; it will be-a very difficult matter} 
my Lords, to prove that these stipulations. 
are any marke of victory and triumph: 
The noble lerd who spoke Inst, hhowevér: 
feasting from such unlikely suppositien, 
said, that this convention, shameful as it 14 
(though, by the bye, his lordship was not 
pleased to give any one positivé reason: 
why he thought it shameful) was bat the 

relude te more scandalous terms. My 
: , there is no doubt that ene ‘nation,. 
who has differences with another, will do. 
all she can to have these differences ac- 
commodated in the manner that -is most. 
advantageous to herself; and if she finde 
herself oe een? in force to'the eontending 
nation, she will impose terms upon her 
net strictly agreeable to justice: nay, in 
such a case, if, after the conclusion of even 
an equitable treaty, she shail find that if 
is -her mterest to break through her strpu- 
lations, it ‘is Mah possible she will have very 
httle regard to the ties of equity and honour. 
But can any lord say, that either of these 
is, or absolutely will be, the case betwixt 
Great Britain and Spain? Ne lord, whodoes 
not know what the convention is, ‘can say 
that it is advantageous to Spain; theres. 
fore he cannot regularly object to it, tf 
it is communicated te the House. No 
lord, I am sure, will contend that Spain is 
so far superier to us in foree, as to be-in'a 
condition to impese upon us her owt 
terms; -and if any circumstance, any ac- 
cident,. shall hereafter happen that shall 
put it in her power ‘to-violate her faith with 
impunity, give me leave to-say, nry Lords, 
that it is not quite a fair way of reasoning 
$6 impute that to the English ministry? 
for the sane argument may serve equally 


against al treating whatsoever, since it ® 


impossible to foresee contingencies. +. 4 
would willingly put it te any of yoitr lord 
ships, -whether, if the Freneh should 
avowedly, and without so much as & eolout 
of justice, break any or ‘all the: stipula- 
tions contained i tréaties betwixt us: and 
them, #-would be -just it'-this: Flouse te 
: . See. a ecw 
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blame -and-to reproach the ministry who 
made these treaties? Ministers, my Lords, 
are only accountable for the prudence and 
expediency. of their own measures, and 
net for circumstances arising posterior to 
these.measures, nor the faithless conduct 
af other people. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, I do not see upon what grounds the 
noble lord can foretel that this convention 
is a prelude to’ more scandalous conces- 
sions, unless his lordship supposes that the 
a epee have entered into engagements, 
which, though they publicly ratify, they 
secretly purpose to break. But, my 
Lords, if this convention shall appear to 
be a good one, as we have all the reason in 
the world to believe it is, give me leave to 
say, that our ministers are not answerable 
for any secret resolution which the 
Spaniards may have made to break it, or 
any unforeseen contingency that may 
hereafter encourage them to evade it. 
What I have said on this head will, my 
Lords, I hope, obviate what fell from the 
noble lord who spoke last, when he repre- 
sented the English as in the last agonies 
of their liberty. I own, my Lords, that 
expression presented to my imagination 
the most disagreeable idea that can possi- 
bly occur to any man who feels the least 
affection for his country. But my com- 
fort is, that the liberties of England are 
safe, while we ourselves have courage and 
honesty enough to unite in. their defence. 
The liberties of England, my Lords, can 
oF be lost by the treachery of-a faction 
within ourselves, who are -resolved rather 
to give them up, than to forego the dar- 
ling schemes. hatched by their ambition 
_and nursed by revenge. And, my Lords, 
as the noble lord said very justly, that no 
lord who wished well to his country could 
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advice, and before we looked into the 
measures wliich the wisdom of his Majesty: 
and his ministry has thought proper to 
pore for the interest of this. kingdom, 
[ say, if we should refuse even to thank © 
his Majesty for his endeavours to procure 
justice and reparation to the nation!:  —. 

My Lords, the noble duke who spoke | 
on the same side I now rise up for, so 
fully pointed out the expediency and fit- 
ness of this address at this juncture, that I 
have very little to add to what was said by 
his grace. J shall only beg leave as a 
further inducement to your lordships for 
agreeing to the address without the amend: 
ment, to observe, that the most ready 
means of disappointing the Spaniards, in 
case they vainly entertain any hopes 
of being able ta impose dishonourable 
terms upon this nation, is by our acting 
unanimously, since their hopes can be 
founded only on our divisions. My Lords, 
I do not ae mean unanimously in a par- 
liamentary sense, but unanimously in & 
national one; that is, we ought, as sub- 
jects as well as members, to act in concert 
with his Majesty and his ministry; for if 
our common enemies shall find that there 
is a misunderstanding betwixt the legisla- 
ture, or any part ‘of the legishature, and 
the crown, they can make greater advan- 
tages of such a division than of any other 
Nay, my Lords, give me leave to say, 
that the dispositions with which we enter 
upon this affair, when it shall be laid before 
us, ought to be such as may incline us to 
support ‘his Majesty’s measures, even 
though they should not appear, to some of 
us, to answer all the ends which the most 
vigorous and sanguine may have proposed 
to themselves. | 

I know, my Lords, it is given out by some 


be an unconcerned spectator while it is | that we ought not only to have it stipulated 
endangered by a foreign power, I dare | that the losses of our merchants shall be 
say, no such lord will look tamely on repaired, but that the Spanish monarch 

while its liberties are sacrificed to a do-{ shall pay forthe expences we have been at 
mestic faction. The only means of secur- ; in our armaments upon this occasion. My 


_Ing them against both the one and the 
other, .is, by following his Majesty’s ad- 


| 


Lords, such an insinuation can be made 
only by those whoare so much the enemiés 


vice, which you. have just now heard from | ofpeace, that they willmakeuse of thevilest, 
_ the throne, in avoiding all party-heats and | the most unreagonable suggestions to ob- 


animosities. This is the way to prevent 
all. the fatal consequences that have been 
suggested by the noble lord, and to de- 
prive the enemies of this nation of the only 
means they can employ to our hurt. But, 
my Lords, what an unhappy omen would 
it be of our divisions, ie 

- firgt day of our session, we should, without 


paying the. least deference to the royal 


[ VOL. X.] 


‘ 


upon the very: 


struct it. One nation’s paying tor the ex- 
pences another has been at in her arma- 
ments to obtain justice, is a thing that is | 
very seldom either insisted on or obtained. 
There are indeed some very few instances 


.wherein an enraged conqucror,s whose — 


enemy’is at his mercy, has obliged that 

enemy to refund some small part of the ex- 

pences he has been at; but1 can defy any 
[3 N] _ 
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man to shew me an instance wherein one 
nation has obtained not only all the ends 
of her arming, without striking a blow, but 
has procered likewise a reimbursement of 
the expences she has been at. In such 
an event, my Lords, it is always understood, 
that the giving up the points in dispute is 
satisfaction enough: In the present case 
we put the crown of Spain to at least as 
much charges as. we were at, 1 am credibly 
informed to double. As goon as an ac- 
count arrived there that our squadron was 
fitted aut, she gave orders for fortifying all 
her coast-towns, for fitting out all the ships 
in her ports, and increasing considerably 
her forces both by sea and land, This, 
my Lords, ought to be satisfaction enough 
to us for the expence of our armament ; 
and had we insisted on having any other 
satisfaction, we must have given her and 
-all Europe to understand that we were re- 
solved to be satisfied with nothing less than 
awar. There are several noble lords here, 
1 believe, who may remember the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Utrecht. I would 
giadly appeal to their lordships, whether 
we then insisted upon France’s paying to 
us upwards of fifty millions for the ex- 
pences we had been at in the war then 
ended. And yet, my Lords, that war was 
just and necessary. It was undertaken to 
preserve all that was valuable and dear to 
‘us, both as men and Englishmen, and it 


‘was conducted with as much glory to this. 


nation as any war ever was to any nation. 
I should be glad to know of the same noble 
Lords, whether the Dutch insisted on any 
‘such reparation, though their motives. of 
entering into that war were as just as ours ; 
and they were perhaps less able to be at 
the expences of that war than England 
was. So that, my Lords, I say, the sug- 
gestion of our being refunded all our late 
expences by Spain, is. only in order to 
make a war with that crown inevitable, and 
is calculated only to ‘serve the private 
views of an interested party among our- 
selves. . : 
I shall now take the liberty to observe 
_ to your lordships, that a noble lord seemed 
* to lay a particular emphasis upon the re- 
sentment which his lordship supposed that 
_the minister of France would how, if any 
power in Europe should talk of a right to 
“search French ships on the open seas. 
His lordship’s expression was remarkable ; 
- he said, that minister would not permit 
any ambassador, who durst talk at that 


'sTate,:to enter his tenth antichamber of 


‘state. My Lords, 1_have a very great 


Debate in the Lords’ ors 
dpinion of the French ‘minister’s wis- 
dom; I am likewise sensible of the vast 
power and interest of his sovereign: but 

ive me leave to inform your ae 
that this powerful monarch, that 
wise minister have suffered French ves- 
sels to be seized and confiscated by. the 
crown and subjects of Spain, and --yet 
have never thought fit to reclaim them. 
Nay, my Lords, to my certain knowledge, 
French vessels have been taken by the 
Spaniards with more aggravating circum- 
stances, and with less colour of justice, 
than what have happened to ‘any Enghsh 
vessel. ‘That minister, my Lords, rightly 
considered, that to have gone to war upon 
representations from one side only, would 
have been both impolitic and unjust. He 
considered, that it is the intention of ali the 
treaties which regulate the ‘American 
trade, that the Spanish property in the 
West-Indies ought to be sacred, inviolate 
by any other power. And that to have 
reclaimed one ship, though perhaps un- 
justly condemned, might have brought on 
an enquiry into the abuses coniniitted 
by other French traders in America, 
and so in the end have occasioned .a 
breach betwixt the two crowns. And 
here, my Lerds, I cannot but observe the 
excellency of our constitution, ‘and the 
tenderness of our government for the rights 
of the subject. in other countries, my 
Lords, the property of the subject is often 
sacrificed to the politics of the government ; 
but in this kingdom the government is 
obliged to be the guardian of that property, 
and no subject, however mean his property 
is, can have it taken from him by any mi- 
nistry, or by any power. This excel- 
lency in our constitution has, my Lords, 
been of singular use to our merchants 
upon this occasion, and they have enjoyed 
the benefit of it to its full extent. ‘I hope, 
my Lords, no bad use has been made of 
this indulgence: I hope our merchants 
have not been made the tools of a fac- 
tion amongst ourselves, nor have ag- 
gravated their losses in order to raise a cla- 
mour against the government, which has 
been so very favourable, so very indul- 
gent to all their claims. I hope farther, 
my Lords, ‘and I presume my ‘hopes are 
well founded, that every lord here, who 
speaks in this debate, is as well acquainted 
with the nature of the grievances com- 


‘plained of by Spain, as he is of those which 


our merchants complain of. If we are not, 
my Lords, if we hear‘all only on one side 
the question, if we are so pattial to our- 


er 
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selves as to be willing to hear nothing on 
the other, I do not see how we can ever 
form a right judgment, even after the con- 
vention is regularly communicated to this 
House. At present, my Lords, we are 
under very great uncertainty ; for we 
are not only ignorant with réegard to the 
terms of the convention, but we. dre ig- 
norant. of the previous steps. that were 


. taken to bring it about, and of the difficul- 


ties that the ministry had. to surmount be- 
fore it could be concluded, I am ignorant 
ef them myself, my Lords; but perhaps 
when the House shall be informed of them, 


as they will probably be in the. course of 


the debate that may arise when the con- 
vention is Jaid before us, lords may change 
their sentiments about this measure, how- 
ever they are now prejudiced against it. 
For these reasons, my Lords, I think it is 
extremely improper for us to agree to any 
amendment of the address proposed by the 
noble duke who spoke first, and that, if we 
should agree to the Amendment proposed 
by the noble lord, we must do it for rea- 
sons which, however they may affect some 
Lords, can never be evide nt, can never be 
satisfactory to us as a part of the legislature. 


Lord Carteret :* =: : 


My Lords; I hope, from the whole 
tenour of my conduct, both without doors 
and within, it has appeared, that no man 


‘has a greater affection for his sovereign, 


or is more sensible of his duty towards 
him, than I am; but this is to be testified, 
and I shall always endeavour to shew it, 


dy telling him the truth.. By what is said 


in an Address, upon any such occasion as 


aha we are not, it is true, pre- 


cluded from giving our sentiments freely, 
or even from censuring afterwards, what 
we may seem to have approved of in our 


Address; but this is not enough: in all’ 


such Addresses, we ought either to make 


. general professions only of our affection 


_and duty, or, if we descend to particulars, 


we ought to have a twofold view. By 
descending into particulars upon such oc- 
casions, we ought to have a view of shew- 
ing to his Majesty the sense of his peor 
and to the people the sense of this House. 


. Therefore, we ought never to say any 


_ thing that may ten 


to make his Majesty 
believe, that his people are. satisfied, when 
every Lord in this House knows the con- 


trary to be true; nor ought we to say any 


TF 


* The remainder of this debate is taken from 
the London Magazine. = 
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thing, that may make the people mistake 


the sentiments of this House. ~ 

~The whole nation, my Lords, have now. 
their eyes fixed: upon the Parliament; 
they have been greatly injured, they have 


Toudly complained; and. it. is from the 


Parliament only they expect relief. Shall 
we, my Lords, by our Address upon this 
occasion, make his Majesty believe, that 
his people are satisfied with what has 
been done? Shall we make the people be- 
lieve, that we are satisfied? The very 
thought would throw such a damp upon 
their spirits, as would make them despair 
of any legal relief; and what might be the 
fatal consequences of such a despair, God 

4, for fatal they must be, let it 
take what turn it will. If they sit down 
tamely, and ‘only groan under the weight 
of sorrow they feel, we have broke, ‘we - 
have undone the spirit of our people; we 
have made them fit for slavery and arbi- 
trary-power. But this, I hope, will not 
be the consequence ;- the people of Eng- 
land will suffer, they have suffered a great 
deal; but they will not suffer tod much. 
If care be not taken in time, if some sea- 
sonable relief be not speedily administered, 
our dominions will be dismembered. They 
will be dismembered; but they can be 
dismembered by the sword als ; for if 
those who govern us, do not make use of 


the sword for their defence, the people | 


will turn it against them: so that by 
avoiding, wisely, as some amongst us may 
think, a foreign war, we may involve our- 
selves in the worst of all wars, a civil one; 
and by being too much afraid of invasions, 
we may expose ourselves to what is much 
worse, a general insurrection. sy 
We have of ‘late years, my Lords, suf- 
fered many indignities ; we have long suf- 
fered. Our people, from a consciousness 
of their own strength, as well as from the 
resolutions of both Houses, last session of 
Parliament, expected, that before this 
time, full reparation, and absolute security 
would have been procured by peaceable 
means, or that a proper use would have 
béen made of the aids so cheerfully sense 
last: session, for procuring it by force of 
arms. And now what have we gat? A 
Treaty, a Convention, Sy which, we may 
see, from what his Majesty has told us: of 
it, that we have got no security, and, I 


am afraid, little or no reparation. As-for 


the reparation we have obtained, if any, I 
shall say nothing of it, till I can see, from: 
the treaty itself, what it is; but as for.our 


ot 


| future security, every man may see, from 
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what. Ahis Majesty has told us, that it will be. 
rendered more precarious than eyer it was. 


heretofore. °° 

* While our ships, my Lords, continue to 
be searched, while any nation in the world 
dares pretend to search a British ship upon 
the open seas, we can have no security, 
we can have no free’ trade, nor any safe 


navigation. No Search, my Lords, is the. 


word with every man in the kingdom. It 
ought to have begun among those about 
the throne; but wherever it began, it is 
now echoed and re-echoed from every 
corner of the British dominions; and shall 
we seem to insinuate to his Majesty, that 
he may be satisfied ; shall we seem to inti-. 
mate to the people, that they ought to be 
satisfied, with referring such a point as 
._ this to be regulated by plenipotentiaries, 
or ministers of gny denomination? My 
Lords, it ought to have been insisted on as 
a preliminary even to treating. We ought 
not to have so much as began to treat, 
till this of no search had been granted to 
us. In all negociations there are some 
‘ points, that ought to be settled before any 
equal Treaty can be set on foot. The 


Dutch, even in the infancy of their state, 


would not so much as begin to treat of 4 
short truce with Spain, till the Spaniards 
agreed to treat with them as a free nation ; 


and at the treaty of Munster, after a war. 


of near seventy years continuance, with 
very little interruption, they would not so 
much as begin to treat, till Spain agreed to 
declare them a free commonwealth. Can 


we pretend to be a free nation, as long as 
Spain claims a right to search our ships. 
upon the high seas? Will any of our mi-_ 


nisters dare to negociate with them about 


such a right? Wiil any minister or pleni-— 
potentiary presume to grant it, under any 


regulation whatsoever ? | 


_ Such aright, my Lords, had never been - 


claimed, if we had, at the beginning, un- 
derstood what we were about. It isa dif- 
ficulty we have puzzled ourselves into, by 
not understanding the difference between 
searching and visiting, nor between con- 
traband and prohibited goods. “If we had 
understood this, and had at first properly 


explained what wg were entitled to by the 


laws of nations, and the treaties subsisting 
between the two’ crowns, Spain would 


never have pretended to search our ships, | 
upon the open seas,.in any part of the 


world. Contraband goods, properly speak- 


_ing, are only those goods which are used, ’ 


or useful in war; and as every nation that 


4 at war with any of her neighbours, pre-’ 


. = 
‘ ¢ - 


enemiy’s. 
board. | 
which, by the laws of any particular coun- 
try, are forbid to be'imported or exported; 


and whole cargo, on account of -her hav- ; 
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‘tends to a right, not to allow such goods to 


be carried to an enemy’s port, therefore 
every nation pretends to a right. to visit 
such ships as she meets with at sea, in: 
order to see whether they are bound ‘to an’ 
ort, and have any such goods on 
rohibited goods, again, are those 


and every nation pretends to a right to 
search those ships that come into her ports, _ 
in order to see that they have no goods 
on board which are forbid to be imported, 
and likewise to search those ships that are 
going out, in order to see that they have: 
no goods on board, which are forbid to be 
exported. : | 2 se 
_this, my Lords, is the. difference be- 
tween contraband and prohibited goods, 
when the two terms are properly and dis- 
tinctly used: and, the difference between 
searching and visiting is this; searching is . 
always in port, and never on the high seas ; 
visiting is always on the high seas, and 
never in port. When a ship in port is. 
searched, the search must be made by the 
proper officer, and in a legal manner: 
when a ship on the high seas is visited, she © 
ought to be visited according to the me- 
thod usually prescribed by treaty, which is 
thus: when a man of war of one countr 
meets in the high seas a merchant-ship of - 
another country, the man of war is not to: 
approach the merchant-ship nearer than: 
cannon shot, but may send out his boat- 
with an officer and two or three men only, : 
to whom the master of the merchant-ship . 
is to shew his bills of lading, and to these - 
bills of lading the man of war is. to give 
entire credit. Even when it appears by. 
the bills of lading, that she is bound to an - 
enemy’s port, and has contraband goods. 
on board, such goods only are to be seized: 
and confiscated. From hence it must ap-? 
pear, that no nation in the world can have. 
a pretence for searching the ships of ano-! 


ther upon the high seas; and much: less; 


for condemning and confiscatmg the ship 
ing contraband or prohibited goods on < 
board; and therefore it was ridiculous ever 
to allow the word contraband, or the word: - 
prohibited, to enter into the dispute -be-- 
tween Spain andus. Dae te 5g 

Spain, my Lords, may forbid the imper=.~ 
tation of any sort of goods she pleases.inte:: 
her own dominions, or she may forbid the. 
exportation of any goods she pleases out, - 
of her own dominions; and such goods .: 


may be called, and may be. seized a8 props : 
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hibited goods, when found aboard any ship 
in her own ports. ‘But Spain can forbid 
the importation or exportation of no sort 
of goods into or out of any part of the 
British dominions; nor can she forbid the 
transportation of any sort of goods from 
one part of the British dominions to ano- 
ther. On board a British ship bound from 
one part of the British dominions to ano- 
ther, there can be no goods that Spain can 
call either prohibited or contraband. We 
can never admit of any such thing: if we 
do, we can carry on no trade in America. 
No British ship can trade there, but what 
must have on board seme such goods as the 
- Spaniards call contraband or ‘prohibited. 
Spanish pistoles and pieces of eight are 
the current coin of all our plantations; a 
coin which is often brought there, even by 
the ‘Spaniards themselves: cocoa is the 
production of Jamaica as well as New 
Spain; and logwood grows both in Ja- 
maica and Providence ; so that though we 
should give up our right to the bay of 
Campeachy, which, I hope, notwithstand- 
ing our present submissive temper, we 
shal] not da; yet we cannot allow the 
Spaniards to seize our ships, on account of 
their having such wood on board. — 
_ ‘But suppose, my Lords, we were to al- 
low of what they call prohibited goods. 
Suppose we were to allow, that none of 
our ships sailng in the American seas 
ought to have such goods on board; yet, 
surely,;we are not to allow them, upon 
this account, to search our ships on the 
high seas, and to confiscate ship and cargo, 
‘and imprison and maltreat the seamen, 
when they find such goods on board. The 
‘most they could even in this case pretend 
to, would be to visit our ships in the man- 
ner settled between us by treaties, and to 
seize only those contraband goods they 
find on board, without detaining the ship, 
or touching any other part of the cargo. 
Therefore, even in this case, which is the 
hardest that can be put, no search on the 
high seas ‘ought to be the word: no search 
but im port is the point which ought to 
have been insisted on, as a preliminary to 
out 'treatmg with them at any rate. For 
this‘reason, I am surprised hove any mi- 
nister could: think of referring this point 
to be regulated by plenipotentiaries.. The 
very réference is'an injury to this nation, 
almost irreparable: it is a tacit acknow- 
Jedgment of the right the Spaniards lay 
claim to, when put ‘under proper regula- 
tits ; but ‘I hope no British plenipoten- 
tiary wilt ever dare to settle, or consent to 


such regulations: if any one does, I am: 
sure, both he and the minister that gave 
him the power, will deserve the curses of 
their country, and the highest indignation 
of this House. a 

No search on the high seas is therefore, 
my Lords, what we must insist on. It is 
what all Europe will insist on. If we 
should be -bullied into the giving up of 
such a point, or submitting to have our 
ships searched on the high seas, under any | 
regulations, I'am sure France never will. 
The cardinal, as: old as he is, would dis- 
dain to hear of treating upon such a sub- 
ject. He would not admit, even into hig 
anti-chamber, a minister that had come 
from Spain with such a haughty, such a. 
ridiculous proposition. M. de la Quadra. 
could never have thought of it, if he had 
not been led into it by the ignorance, or 
the pusillanimity he found in those he. 
treated with.. [remember him a gentle- 
man of very little consideration ; but now 
he takes upon him to say, that the Eng-. 
lish ought to learn to understand their own. 
rights and privileges. Perhaps he had 
reason to say so of those he treated with. 
He could, at that time, mean none else ;. 
but if the parliament should approve of this. 
convention, or if we should agree to the. 
address now proposed, he may justly say. 
so of the whole nation. - ; : 

I shall readily agree, my Lords, that: 
the present conjuncture is none of themost 
favourable for this nation.'- The state of 
affairs in Europe is, indeed, formidable. - 
It is growing every year more and more 
so. Last year it was more formidable 
than the preceding, and this year it is more 
{ formidable than it was the last. What 
will at last become of us, I shall not pre-~ 
tend to determine ; but I may pretend to 
prophesy, that our affairs both at home 
and abroad, will next year be more formi- 
dable than they are at the present; unless. _ 
some wise and vigorous measures be taken . 
for dispelling the cloud that hangs over us; 
and, I have very little hopes, that those 
who have been the chief cause of its ga-- 
thering, will have either wisdom to dispel 
it, or fortitude to withstand its breaking 
upon us. | 

People may wrangle and talk long 
enough about our past measures. All 
public measures are of such a nature, that 
a great many things may be said against 
the best, anda great many plausible argu- | 
ments may be made use of in favour of the 
‘worst. But, my Lords, the wisdom of. 
-public measures is best known by their ef- 


ed 
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fects. The effects of some of our past; many years against France. It is the 
measures begin now to appear, and those | business of France te sow dissension be- 
effects have such a dismal aspect, that I | tween these two powers: it is‘our business 
must thank God I had no hand in their | to heal their breaches: in, this the French 
causes: I must thank God that: my testi- | have either outwitted, or frightened us. 
mony against some of them appears upon } It was they that terrified us from accepti 
record, and will be a vindication of my | of the sole mediation between: Spain and 
conduct to distant generations, to those | the emperor, at the treaty of Cambray : 
yet unborn, who, | am afraid, will feel the | our accepting of that mediation could not 
effects of some of our late measures more | have involved us in any war: if it had, the 
sensibly than we do. A rich and power- | war would, in all human probability, have 
ful nation.cannot at once ‘be destroyed by | ended greatly to the honour and advantage 
any internal cause: its strength cannot at | of this nation. It was the French, I am 
once be annihilated, and its, riches dissi- | apt to believe, that forged those dreadful 
pated, by the worst measures it can pur- | secret Articles, said to have been agreed 
sue: but its strength and its riches may be 
wasted by degrees; and its destruction 
will be the more cruel and tormenting, by 
being brought on by piece-meal. This, I 
am afraid, is our case, and it is some alle- 
viation of my grief, that I cannot be 
charged with having had a handin it; but 
if I could, if I hac approved of all our‘past 
measures, I should now from their effects 
begin to suspect I had been mistaken ; and 
should be extremely shy of approving the 
future measures of those, whose past mea- 
sures appeared by their effects to be wrong. 
-. It is true, my Lords, our past measures 
have, for many years, met with a conti- 
nued and uninterrupted approbation from 
@ majority in each House of Parlia- 
ment ; but the approbation of parliament 
cannot make that right, which is in itself 
wrong; and the unfortunate state we are 
now confessed to be in, is an irrefragable 
proof, that all our past measures have 
not been right. The approbation of par- 
liament.is. therefore so far from adding to 
the opinion people have of our past mea- 
sures, that it derogates from the opinion 
our people ought to have of the penetra- 
tion and integrity of parliament; and this 
must aggravate, instead of diminish, our 
present misfortunes; for if our people. 
think they can put no trust, neither in the 
councils of those that govern them, nor 
in the wisdom and integrity of parliament, 
they can make but a faint resistance against 
any foreign power that shall please to at- 
_. .The present state of affairs in Europe, 
my Lords, does not proceed from the na- 
ture of things, but from the late mea- 
sures pursued by France and us. Spain 
chad dominions in Italy of old, larger than 
she has at present; and the emperor would 
then have been glad to have had a share 
of them: yet there was a constant friend- 
ship arid alliance kept up between them for 


treaty of Vienna. By that forgery they 
terrified us into that most extrao.dinary 
treaty at Hanover, and the still more ex- 
fraordinary measures we took in conse- 
quence of that treaty. : | 
. The Ostend East-India company, my 
Lords, was a company we had no direct 
right to destroy. ‘The Dutch had perhaps 
aright to oppose the setting up of that 
company: and if we ‘had then a mind to 
pe a quarrel with the emperor, we might 
ave sald we were guarantees of that right ; 
but: all nations find pretences for not ful- 
filling the most express guarantees, when 
their own immediate interest does not en- 
force a performance. We have since found 
pretences for not fulfilling a guarantee, 
much more express than the Dutch could 
in that case pretend to; and even when 
our own interes#‘seemed to enforce a per- 
formance. Besides, the East India oom- 
“pany, ‘set up at Ostend, would have in- 
terfered a great deal more, both with the 
Frerich and the Dutch East India com- 
anies, than with that of England; there- 
ore it was their business more than ours to 
have it destroyed; and yet the Dutch 
were so far from being principals in the 
treaty of Hanover, that they did net come 
into that treaty till long after, and that 
under great restrictions. If the Ostend 
company had been the only reason for find- 
ing fault with the hier of Vienna, it was 
the Dutch and the French, not we, that 
‘should have raised armies, and sent out 
squadrons for compelling the emperor.to 
give up that company, or for preventi 


but. so far otherwise, that we took the 
whole expence, and the whole resentment 
upon ourselves: and by that means put.'a 
new stop to’our trade with Spain, and 
greatly interrupted our trade both in Ame- 
rica and the Mediterranean, while both 


on between Spain and the emperor, by the — 


the Spaniards from giving it any relief ;- 
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the Dutch and the French carried on their 
trade in all parts of the world without in- 
terruption and with great security. 

By this management, my Lords, we at 
last tound we had run ourselves into a trap, 
and to get out of that trap, we run our- 
_selves into another, by the treaty of Seville. 
Then to get out of this second trap, we run 
ourselves into a third, by the treaty of 


Vienna, in the year 1731; for even there, 


I myst think, that we ought to have had 
several things settled with the emperor, 
before we had engaged in such an absolute 
guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction; and 
how we got out of this third trap, I need 
not mention to your lordships ; but I am 
‘afraid, that by our method of getting out 
of it, we have brought ourselves into a 
fourth, worse than any of the former. | 
By these measures, and such like, my 
Torii: it would seem as if we had endea- 
voured to unite France and Spain, and to 
detach from ourselves every ally we could 
depend on. If France and Spain therefore 
be united against us, it is we that have done 
It: if they are not, we have nothing to 
fear from Spain, though we had not one ally 
to depend on;-and if we have our ancient 
alliance to depend on, I think, we have no- 
thing to fear from both; notwithstanding 
the great pains that has been taken, to re- 
‘present to us the unfortunate situation of 
the emperor and the Dutch. The em- 
eror, it is true, would probably have been 
in a much better situation, if we had 
joined in the treaty willy eae and him, 
in the year 1725, instead of forming the 
-alliance of Hanover against him; but, in 
spite of all the misfortunes, which our con- 
duct, and the fate of war have brought 
upon him, he is still able to bring great 
armies of good troops into the field; and, 
therefore, if he is not ready to assist us, it 
is not for his want of power, but his want 
of. inclination, which, for a reason eve 
‘one knows, may not be so good towards 
‘us as it was heretofore. And as for the 
Dutch, they are, it is true, Wise enough 
not to keep up in time of peace any greater 
naval force, nor any greater land army, 
than they have occasion for; but in case 
of a war, they could soon furnish them- 
selves with both, and could raise great 
sums of money for that purpose, notwith- 
standing the debt they at present owe, 
and the taxes their people now pay. But 
as the whole system of affairs in Europe 
has been very much altered of late years, 
and as the Dutch lie more exposed than 
this kingdom to invasions frem their neigh- 
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bours, we cannot expect that they will 
join with us in any war, unless we can pro- 
cure such an alliance among the’ powers _ 
upon the continent, as will be sufficient for — 

supporting them against any power that 


‘shall attempt to invade them; and I am 
much afraid, that those amongst ourselves, | 


who, by their late conduct, have contri- 
buted so much to the present formidable — 
state of affairs in Europe, will never b 
able to procure such an alliance. - 
But ‘I find, that not only the inability of 
our ancient allies, but the present formid- 
able power of France, must be brought as 
an argument for our tamely submitting to 
the most heinous indignities. I shall readily 
grant, my Lords, that for almost these’ 20 
years, France has been re a very good 
use of our blunders. I shall grant, that 
by so doing they have greatly increased 
their trade, and of late increased their do- 
minions. But can we think that France 
would support Spain in a claim against us, 
which would be a bad precedent for them- 
selves? Will France ever submit to have 
their merchant-ships searched on the os 
seas by Spain, or any other power what- 
ever? wal France ever allow Spain to pre- ~ 
scribe tothem, what sort of goods their mer- 
chant-ships shall carry from one part of 
their own dominions to another? ‘No, my | 
Lords, they will never so much as tteat of 
any such claim: they will never be so weak 
as to refer such a claim to be regulated b' 
plenipotentiaries; and they know that, if 
they should assist Spain in establishing 
such a claim against us, it would: soon be 
made a precedent for setting up the same 
claim against them. But suppose France 
should join with Spain in a war against us, 
if we are united amongst ourselves, and 
governed by a wise and vigordus adminis- 
have nothing to fear from both. . 
They can attack us no way but by sea; 
and upon that element we are superior to 
both. Our trade has been carried on, and 
has flourished in time of war: it has flou- 
rished more in time’ of war, than it has 
lately done in what some amongst us have 
called atirne of peace. We have anavy to 
convoy and protect our merchant men ; 
and by a proper disposition of our naval 
force, we might make it dangerous for any 
foreign privateer to set her nose to the 
sea; from hence we may reasonably sup- 
pose, that few or no privateeers would any 
where appear against us: for as privateers 
are generally fitted out by private men for 
the sake of plunder, none such -will be - 


‘fitted gut, when there i great danger, anid 


t 
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little to be got; therefore, if the seas 
should swarm with privateers, it would be 
with privateers under British colours, 
which would oblige our enemies to give 
over all manner of trade; -for if they 
should carry on their trade by single ships, 
they could not protect themselves against 


_- Our privateers; and if they carried it on by 


fleets and convoys, they could not protect 
themselves against our squadrons of men 
of war. This would put an entire stop to 
their trade, which would of course be a 
great encouragement to the trade of this 
kingdom ; and as neither France nor Spain 
could long support themselves without 
any trade, this alone would soon oblige 
them to submit to just and equal terms. 
Our situation therefore, my Lords, with 
regard toforeign affairs, isnot so terrible as it 
has been represented. It is, indeed, formid- 
able ; but it has becomeso, notby avigorous 
but a pusillanimous conduct. And as to our 
domestic affairs, I shall most readily admit, 
that they are not in so happy a situation 
as they might have been. A great part of 
our debts might have been paid off, and 
most of our grievous taxes abolished, if for 
these 20 years past we had kept up no 
‘useless armies, nor fitted out any useless 
‘squadrons. It is this that makes our peo- 
ple uneasy ; it is this that foments divisions 
‘among us. To be insulted and plundered 
-by. impotent neighbours abroad, and at the 
-same time to be loaded with the charge of 
maintaining useless fleets and armies at 
home; fleets and armies which, instead of 
protecting us, serve for nothing but to pre- 
vent our taking vengeance of those ‘that. 
have injured us. This, I say, would make 
any people upon earth uneasy. Change 
ut your measures, my Lards: let your 
fleets and your armies be a terror to your 
enemies, instead of beipg a terror to your 


own 


their substance from them in a le 
way. ? ; a 
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Thus much, my Lords, I have been 
obliged to say of our present situation, 
both foreign and domestic, in order to 
shew, that, however low we may be brought 
by ourpast conduct, we are not yet es a 
so low as to be obliged to accept of a di 
honourable treaty, or to allow our most 
important rights to be negociated away by 
plenipotentiaries ; but, if it were so, if we 
were really in such a desperate condition, 
would it be proper for’ this House, could 
we in honour begin our session with 
any thing that might look like a compli- 
ment upon our past conduct? Ought-we 
not upon such a melancholy occasion to 
begin with an Address in the most general 
terms; and immediately after, enter upon 
an enquiry into the State of the Nation, 
and into the conduct of those who had 
brought us into such a despérate condi- 
tion? We may see, from what his Majesty 
has in his speech told us of the conven- 
tion, that it is such a one as we ought not to 
have accepted of, unless we are in the most 
desperate condition.. Therefore, we must, 
from what his Majesty has said in his 
speech, conclude, that we must either 
censure the treaty, or we must enquire 
into and censure the conduct of those, 
who have brought us into such a desperate 
condition, as to be obligéd to accept of 
suchatreaty. In these circumstances, can 
we put any thing into our address, that 
may look like an approbation of cur past 
conduct? Can we mention any thing of 
our late conduct, especially this conven- 
tion, which seems to be the coup-de-grace, 
I say, can we mention it, without testify- 
ing, In some manner or other, our disap- 
probation ? 

I shall always be for avoiding a war, if 


ople; anid you4vill find that every | possible ; but the question is not now 


man will cheerfully pay those taxes that are | about avoidinga war. My Lords, we have 


necessary for maintaining them. Notwith- | 


standing our bad management, we could 
still raise great sums for supporting a just 
and necessary war; and, by good cecono- 
my, and reducing the expence of our civil 


already made a war necessary: our past 
conduct has made it absolutely necessary. 
Wehave long ago, by our tame submissions, 
made the Spaniards think, that we dare 
i hot goto war. It is from hence, that all 


| 


government, we could apply a great part | our late grievances have proceeded. We 
of what is now raised to the same purpose. | have submitted so long, and have fitted out 


_ The people will never grudge the expence 
they are put to in vindicating their just 
rights and privileges ; but they grudge to 
see their substance eat up by useless off- 
cers, or pensioners, either civil or military ; 
ecially when they suspect, that those 
officers, and those pensioners, are kept in 


‘pay, for no other reason but to take 


so many peaceable squadrons, that 
think we dare not strike a blow; and they 
are now so much confirmed in this opinion, 
that nothing but striking will make them 
believe we dare. While they continue in 
this opinion, we can expect no equal terms, 
nor can we expect they will observe any 
terms they agree to. “Whilst one nation 
Zire: 


$29] | 
has such an opinion of another, I shall 
grant that general treaties, or general ex- 
pressions in treaties, are a8 good aa tole 
cular. The nation that has such a despi- 
cable opinion of its neighbour, will ob- 
serve neither; but surely, we are not to 
confirm Spain still more and more in this 
opinion, by accepting of such general terms 
as we have already found to be ineffectual. 
We must strike a blew, if it were for no- 
thing else but to make them alter thir opi- 
nion ; and, when we do strike, I hope care 
will be taken to give them such a blow as 
they must remember. 

But, my Lords, as the question now be- 
fore us is not about what may or must be 
done, I shall enlarge no further upon this 
subject. I mentioned it only to shew the 
ridiculousness of our agreeing to negociate 
longer with the Spaniards about any thing; 
and, as his Majesty has told us, that by 
this Convention we have agreed not only 
to begin a new negociation, but to nego- 
ciate about a claim which we ought never 
to have allowed to have been brought into 
any negociation ; I say, as his Majesty has 
told us this, in his Speech from the throne, 
and as this is what, I hope, no lord.in this 
House will approve of, as it is what, I think, 
we ought to censure, as it is what we must 
censure, otherwise the whole nation will 
censure us, therefore, f must think that the 
utmost complaisance we can shew in our 
Address is: net to mention it at all; for 
which reason, I shall be for the Amend- 
ment proposed. a | 

Lord Hervey : 


‘My Lords; as the proposition now 
made to you contains no direct appfoba- 
tion, neither of the Convention, nor of any 
thing that has been lately transacted ; as 
the. expressions are so general, that, in 
my epinion, they do not so much as in- 
sinuate, that you do approve, or that you 
approve of any part of our late conduct; 
I-cannot think that your agreeing to what 
is proposed: will meet with- any censure 
without doors: I am sure it can meet with 
mo just censure. | 

My Lords, the wisest, the most. né- 
eessary Resolutions we can come to, 
may be misinterpreted or misrepresented 
by’. seme . seditious or. ill-designing men 
without: daors; but, to such; misinter- 
pretations or misrepresentations.we ought 


never..to. shew the least regard, unless 


42. be to punish the authors, as often as 

they, can be ‘detected. -and ‘apprehend. 

ed. In all cases that come before us, wa 
[ VOL. X.] 6 
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ought to consider and regard only our 
duty as members of this House; and as I 
think there is nothing in the Address pro- 
pored that can be looked on in any other 


‘light, than as expressions of our duty and 


affection to our sovereign, I must think 
that my duty, as a member of this House, 
obliges me to agree ta it without an 
Amendment. Qur agreeing to the eRe A 
ment. proposed would, in my opinien, look 
as if we had, at present, some secret and exe 
traordinary reason for limiting and settin 
bounds to those expressions of respect and. 
esteem for our sovereign, which are usual 
upon such occasions; and, as no part of 
his Majesty’s late conduct can furnish 
us with the least shadow of reason for 
doing so; I shall be against our agree- 
ing to any thing, that may make the 
people without doors imagine, or suspect 
that we have any such reason. 

With regard, my Lords, to the Con- 
vention lately concluded between his Ma- 
jesty and the king of Spain, as it is not 
yet laid before us, it cannot properly be 

rought into this debate. Both within 
doors and without, it ought to be judged 
favourably of, till some proof to the cor- 
trary appears; but if we agree to this 
Amendment, it will at least make the 
people without doors judge very unfa« 
vourably of the Convention ; and I do not 
think we ought, without good grounds, 
to raise a suspicion of the conduct even 
of the administration. When 1 am coa- 
vinced, that our ministers have done any 
thing that is wrong, I shall be as ready to 


disapprove, I shall be as ready to censure, 


as any lord in this House ;. but as it is for 
the public’ good, that our. people should 
have a confidence in those: that govern 


them, when they geserve it, I shall never . 


be for agreeing ® any thing that may 


_lessen that confidence, till Lam fully con- 


vinced that. they deserve no. confidencé ; 


which, I think, none of your lordships can 


be, from any thing mentioned in bis Ma- 
jesty’s Speech. -There is nothing in his 


_Majesty’s Spéech.that can make us. judge 
‘anuss of the Convention, or of any. of the 


measures made use of for bringing it to a 
ceaclusion. ‘The scarching of our ships 


upon the high seas, is not referred to 
-our plenipotentiarics, nor is to be tegu- 


lated by them, or by any other minister . 


whatever. I do not know that, the Spa- 
ailards ever diccdy pretend in 

-right, They pretended, and they have 
‘a Fight to pretend, that none of .our ships 


ed to any such 


ought to carry.on an illicit trade with their 
[3 0]. —_ 
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plantations, .. We pretend the same with 
tegard, to our.plantations ; and we have a 
mutual right to prevent this illicit trade, 
ae those means that are allowed by the 
aw of nations; but the Spaniards have 
lately made yse of such means, as are not 
allowed by the law of nations, such as,are 
inconsistent, with the freedom of our trade 
and navigation. | — | 
.. This, my Lords, is what we complain of: 
this is what we justly complain of: this is 
the present chief dispute between us and 
Spain, and this is not only a point that ad- 
mits of a discussion, but a point that can- 


not be settled without a discussion. We 


must concert together what. means the 

may make use of, what means we may al- 
lew them to make use of, for, preventing 
.an illicit trade between the subjects of the 
two nations. This is not to be settled at 
. once, nor is the question to be answered 
by a Yes ora No. They must, on their 
part, take care, that no back door is left 
- open for carrying on a contraband or il- 
Jicit trade, under the pretence of a free 
and uninterrupted navigation ; and we, on 


_. -gur part, must take great care, that no 


pretence shall be given to the Spanish 
guarda costas for interrupting our lawful 
trade in. the.American seas, by any mea- 
“sure they may think necessary for guard- 
‘ing their coasts against a contraband and 
- unlawful trade. Your, Lordships must see 


that this is a point which requires great |. 


‘deliberation ;. and this only is what is, by 
the present convention, referred to be re- 
gulated within a limited time by plenipg- 
tentiaries, 
In this, my Lords, there is nothing dis- 
honourable, there is nothing disadvan- 
tageous to’the nation. If the Spaniards 
__ should insist upon making use of such me- 
thods, for preventing 4n illicit trade on 
- ,their coasts, as are contrary to the law of 
-nations,_and inconsistent with the freedom 
or safety of our navigation in the American 
eas, our plenipotentiaries may, and cer- 
. tainly will, refuse to agree to them ; and, 
.if they propose no methods but what we 
may safely admit of, without exposing our 
; pails esi or commerce to any danger, 
_ surely your lordships will all be of opinion, 
,that we ought to agree to their making use 
of such methods rather than go to war, 
. and those methods must be settled and re- 
_gulated by a treaty between the two na- 
_ ,tions. If this should appear to be the case, 
. we should have no pretence for declaring 


“ 


. war against them: such a war would cer- 


tainly be unjust upon our part; ‘because it 


f 


” 
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would be, and by all Europe would be con- 


sidered, as a war for supporting the 
smuggling trade, that may be carried on 
by our subjects in the Spanish West-Indies. 
It would be the same thing as if Holland 
or France should say to us, You shall not 
take the proper and necessary methods 
for preventing the running of-woel out of 
the islands of Great Britain or Ireland; 
if you do, we will declare war against you. 
There is nothing. therefore, my Lords, 
in his Majesty’s speech, that can induce 
us to think, that we must censure the con- 
vention lately concluded; and therefore, 
nothing that can prevent our agreeing to 
the proposition now made to us. It was 
last session the opinion of parliament, it is 
the opinion of every man of sense in the 
kingdom, that all peaceable methods ought 
to be tried for obtaining satisfaction and 
security, before we have recourse to force 
of arms. This cannot be done but by way 
of negociation; and in this negociation, 
the king of Spain has shewn that he is se- 
riously inclined to do us justice, by his 
having already, by way of preliminary, 
agreed to give us satisfaction for what is 
passed. We could not desire a more sub- 
stantial proof of his being inclined to give 
us security against future injuries, as soon 
as such a security can be contrived, as 
may be consistent with the security of his 
own dominions in America. 5 
This security; my Lords,. is to be 
granted, and all the other disputes between 
us settled, within a limited time; ‘so that 
the negociation can be of no long conti- 
nuance. A few months will determine, 
whether we are to have peace or war; and 
if we should at last be obliged to-go to war, 
we shall be able to justify it to the whole 
world. People may call the Convention a 
Paper-Peace, or by what other name they 
please; but if ever we make peace, we 
must trust. t0 paper, or we can trust to 
nothing. Negociations may be supported 
or enforced by military preparations, but 
they must be carried on in paper; and if 
we should go to war, ’tis to be hoped we 
should not always continue in that dan- 
gerous and troublesome state. The end 
of war is peace; and that péace must be 
receded by a negociation, and confirmed 


bya eaty, both which must be in paper. 
I have often heard of a paper-war, and 
there are some amongst ourselves who 
seem to be fond of it; therefore I am sur- 
prized to hear them contemn } p 


per nego- 


ciations, or a paper peace, . respcet 


to war, the term may be just ;‘but, sifice 
| 4 
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site ina counsellor than complaisance, I 
shall always be for neglecting or avoiding 
the latter, when I think it inconsistent wit 
the former. | 7 
I shall likewise admit, my Lords, that 
we ought to shew no regard to the misre« 
presentations of seditious and ill-designing 
men; but at the same time it must be al- 
lowed, that we ought not to do or say any 
thing, that may lead the innocent and un- 
wary into a mistake; especially when that 
mistake may contribute to make them | 
think amiss of the wisdom, honour, or in- 
tegrity of this House. The late Conven- 
tion is not, it is true, as yet laid before 
periment ; but, my Lords, it is publicly 
own, and generally condemned. What 
will the public, especially the honest and 
sincere part of mankind, think of our re- 
ming unfeigned thanks to his Majesty 
for telling us that a Convention is con- 
cluded, which, even from what he says of 
it, will be greatly disapproved of by every 
man that reads his Majesty’s Speech from 
the throne? My Lords, your returning 
, pasate thanks for such fy iece of in- 
aeaea | {| formation, may be a proof of your com- 
Lord Bathurst : ~ =. + [ plaisance, but, T am afraid, it will be looked 
_ My Lords; I shall most réadily agree| on by a very few as a proof of your sin- 
with the noble lord who spoke last, that in | cerity. ee | 3 
‘all cases we ought to consider arid regard| My Lobds, whatever the noble lord may 
chiefly our duty as memberS of this House ; | have, I’must confess I have, at present, an 
for if we do so upon this occasion, we must, | extraordinary reason for setting bounds to, 
I think, agree to the Amendment pros | or rather for entirely avoiding, many of 
‘posed. As members of this House, my | those expressions which have of late years 
ords, we are counsellors to our sovereign ; | become usual on such occasions. It is not 
and as such we are not only in duty bound | indeed a secret reasén: it is a reason 
to give him. our best and most sincere ad- | which will be ‘guessed at without doors ; 
vice, but also we are bound not to ap-| and that it may not be mistaken within, I 
roach the throne, with any thing that may | shall explain it to your lordships. Itis be-. 
lead our King into a mistaken notion of| cause I think our ministers have made, and 
the wisdom or conduct of those, in whom | advised his Majesty to ratify a Convention, 
he has been pleased to place a confi- | which, from what his Majesty has told us 
dence. Therefore if we have a bad | of it, appears to me, to be both dishonour- 
opinion of the wisdom or conduct of|able and disadvantageous. “My Lords, 
any such person, we ought at least when | considering the great and repeated insults 
we approach the throne to avoid saying | which the crown and flag of Great Britain 
any thing that may tend to make his Ma- | have met with, it was, I think, dishonour- 
esty believe that we have acontrary opinion. | able to agree to any sort of treaty, without 
In this light let us consider the Address | some signal reparation of honour: his Ma- 
now proposed, Ict us consider whether the | jesty does not so much as insinuate, that 
making of compliments, even upon his Ma- | any such reparation has been stipulated. . 
_jesty’s late conduct, will not induce his | Considering the great and extraordinary . 
‘Majesty to think that we have a good opi- | charges we were last summer put to, occer- 
nion of the wisdom of his ‘ministers, espe- | sioned purely by the delays the Spaniards 
cially if he be conscious that his conduct | made in offering us satisfaction, I think it _ 
was directed chiefly by their advice. In | was both dishonourable and disadvantage- 
‘my opinion our compliments upon this oc- | ous to agree to any treaty, without stipu- 
_casion may in this way have a very bad ef- | lating satisfaction for some part, at least, 
_ fect; and as I think sincerity more requi- | of our charges: his Majesty does not say 


paper was invented, I never heard of a, 
peace that was concluded without paper ; 
and therefore every treaty and every con- 
vention, may be called a paper peace, as 
well as the present : there can be no other 
sort of peace; and that which is now: 
begun between Spain and us, I hope, 
will not only be soon concluded,'but that it 
will be a safe, honourable and lasting one. 
However, my Lords, as. neither the Con- 
vention, nor any thing relating to it, can, 
how come properly under your considera- 
tion, I need say nothing more of it at pre- 
sent. I hope I have shewn there is no- 
thing in his Majesty’s Speech can make us 
suspect that the Convention is either dis- 
honourable or disadvantagéous for this na- 
tion. When it is laid before us, wé may 
judge of it with some certainty; and as 
there is nothing in the proposition now 
made to you, that can preclude any of 
your lordships from giving your sentiments 
freely about the Convention, when you see 
it, I think your lordships are, in duty to 
his Majesty, bound to agree to what is 
proposed without any Amendment. _ 


Sd 
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we have. stipulated any such satisfaction : 


Nay, pe does not say that we have stipu-. 


lated a full reparation even for our losses. 
And, considering the dangerous and inso- 


Jent claim, of a right to search our ships: 


‘upon the high seas, which the Spaniards 
have not enly set up, but of late frequently 
exercised, I think it was to the last degree 
dishonourable to begin to treat with them, 


till they had, by way of preliminary, given . 


up this.claim, in the most express and par- 
ticulgr terms. Considering these things, 
my Lords, I think we ought, upon this oc- 
casion, to return to our ancient method of 
addressing, if it were for no other reason, 
but for shewing both to his Majesty and 
the world, that we are not satisfied with 
what has been done by his ministers. This 
we ought to take the first opportunity for 
shewing, and .the manner now proposed is, 
I think, the most gentle manner we can 
chuse for doing it. 5 bon 
: I am surprized to hear it said, that the 
Spaniards never. directly pretended to a 
right of searching our ships upon the high 
seas. My Lords, they have not only pre- 
_ tended to: it, but they have actually exer- 
cised it.. They have exercised it in the 
most cruel and insulting manner.. Nay, 
they have gone yet farther,. they have 
seized and confiscated British ships, navi- 
gated by British seamen only, and sailing 
only from. one part of the British domi- 
nions to another, for having goods. on 
board, that. are neither contraband, nor 
_ prohibited .by any. law in the world, but 
the particular law of Spain. Who gave 
them a power, my Lords, to prescribe to 
us what goods our ships shall carry from 
ong. part of our own dominions to another? 
Who’gave them a power to subject our 
seamen::or merchants to torture, or to 
punish them with loss of liberty and estate, 
though they have never. perhaps been in 
any part of the Spanish dominions, nor 
committed any crime against the law of 
nations ? | Sa, 4 

_ I know, my Lords, the pretence set up 
by the Spaniards. for searching our ships 
upon the high seas, is to prevent. illicit 


trade with their dominions in America: 
and.surely, every one that searches a ship,.. 


either in port or at sea, must do-it on some 
pretence, or for some end; but no nation 
ever did, or ever will, allow their ships to 
be searched on the high seas by the sub- 
jects of another nation, on any. pretence, 
or for any end whatever. The Spaniards 
have a right, as every. other. nation has, to 


search, in a lawful manner, all ships that 


enter their ports. They have a right, ag 
all other nations have, to visit ships at sea, 
in order to see that they are not bound to 
an enemy’s port, with such goods on board 
a8 are made contraband by the.law of na- 


tions, or by particular treaty; but this they 


must do. aecording to treaty, they must 
not pretend to search, they must give en- 
tire faith to the bills of lading, and even 
when by them it appears, that there are 
contraband goods on board, they can seize 
those goods only; they have nothing te do 
with the ship or the rest of the cargo. The 


‘Spaniards have a right, by the law of. na- 


tions, and by treaties subsisting between 
the two crowns, to prevent illicit trade be- 
tween our subjects and theirs in America: 
they may seize any British ship that shall 
be found trafficking in any port or haven, 
possessed by them in America; but the 
ship must be in some such, pot or haven, 
and must be found trafiicking, or found 
there withaut any pretence of distress, be- 
fore they can seize her.. They have ne 
right to search any British ship upon the 
high seas, in order to.discover whether she 


has been carrying on an illicit trade; . and 


the right as well as method of visiting for 
this puxpose, which is a right entirely dis- 
tinct, and very different from the right of 
searching, remains. yet unsettled between 
the two nations. _ . 3 
_ This, my Lords, is the mistake that, has 
occasioned all our late disputes. with Spain. 
Our ministers,. or at least our negociators, 
have never properly distinguished between 
searching and. visiting, and the Spani 
ministers would not; because, while we 
continued. puzzling and treating, they 
continued, and, I believe, will continue 
searching and seizing. But, if our. nego, 
ciators had understood what . they. were: 
about, they ought to have insisted u 


no. search on the open,seas, as a prelimi~. 
‘nary: and.then they might have. begun to: 
‘treat about the meth 


of visiting, and 
what might be looked on as signs or proofs. 
of the ships being. engaged in -an. illicit 
trade.. A ship’s being found hoveri 
upon their coast, with broken. bulk, 
without any proper passes or Bills of lading, : 
or being able to shew a just cange for her 
being. there, or in that cendition, might, - 
for what I know, have been allowed: as 
a good reason for seizure.and confiscation. 
But in this case, 1 hope, no. negociator. 
would have allowed, that a ship’s having - 
any...sort.. of goods on board, should be:a 
reason for seizure .or-: confiscation, . if is 


appeared by thehills of lading, that those 
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goods were taken on board, at any port or 


Haven where such ship might lawfully. 


trade. Every pretence of this kind ought 
certainly to have been given up, as well as 
the point of no search, by. the Spaniards, 


before we had agreed to treat with them. 


about the method of visiting, or about any 
thing that might be taken as a proof of a 
et being engaged in an unlawful trade ; 
and, if the dispute between us had, at the 
beginning, been put into this light by our 


negociators, we might probably have pre- 


vented a war, as well as the many losses 
aur merchants have met with : Whereas 
we have now, in my opinion, by the ig- 
norance or the blunders of our negociators, 
perplexed this case so much, we have 
given the Spaniards such a mean opinion 


of us, and we have turned the affairs of 


Europe into such an unhappy situation ; 
that, I am afraid, we must either agree to 
a dishonourable treaty of peace, or en- 
gage in a dangerous and unequal war. In 
such circumstances, my Lords, shall we 
Say any thing to his Majesty, that may 
make him believe, we have a good opinion 
of the wisdom or conduct of those who 
have led us into such a dilemma ? 

As for. what we have now thought fit to 
accept of, whether it has beer called, or 
ought to be called a paper peace, is what 
Ido not know. I believe it ought rather 
to be called apiece of paper. I am afraid, 
my Lords, it will be found to be nothing 
else. Ido not expect to see any one ar- 
ticle of it performed. The noble lord 
says, there can be no sort of peace but a 
paper peace. From what we have lately 
experienced one may, indeed, imagine so ; 
but surely, there'is as great a difference 
between a paper peace and a real peace, as 

een a paper war and areal war. A 
paper war is a war without any hostilities ; 
@ paper peace is.a peace without any ces- 
. §ation from hostilities. A real war is a 
commencement of hostilities, a real peace 
18 a cessation from hostilities. We haye, 
of late -years, made several treaties of 
peace with Spain, yet they have continued 
their hdstilities against us, and they will, I 
believe, continue to do so, notwithstand- 
ing this convention, unless we keep a 
squadron in the West Indies, sufficient to 
prevent it. oa | 
| Thus, my Lords, I havéexplained to 
you the extraordinary redson I have for 
thinking, that upon this occasion we ought 
to avoid making use of that method, or of 
those expressions, that have of late years 
beoeme usual upon sach occasions. And 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks. 
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ag this re#son is founded entirely upon 
what his Majesty has told us in his speech 
from the throne, it is as strong as it could 
be, were the treaty itself now before us 
What your lordships may think of it, I do 
not knew ; but with me it isa sufficient 
reason for agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed. re ak a 
The Duke of Argyle : a | 
My Lords ; in this debate I have heard 
many things which I highly approve of, 
particularly some things that have been 
mentioned by the two noble lords sitting 
over against me. As for that treaty, that 
thing, they calla Convention, I know it is 
alittle irregular to say any thing of it, till 
it is laid before us ; but I know so much of 
it already, that I can now say, I shall not 
approve of one article of it. ° However, 
my Lords, as there is nothing in the ad- 
dress proposed that can, in my opinion, 
be looked on as an approbation of that 
treaty ; as it contains nothing but a com- 
pliment to his Majesty, and even that com- 
pliment more carefully expressed, than has 
of late been usual upon such occasion ; 
and as I think it necessary, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, and in our present circum- 
stances, to shew the greatest unanimity 
ma ourselves, and the utmost regard, 
and attection for the person of our sove- 
reign, therefore I shall be for agreeing to 
what is proposed without any amendment. 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.| The 
question was then put upon the Amend- 
ment, which being carried in the negative 
without a division, the Address, as first 
proposed, was agreed to, and is as follows: 

‘© Most Gracious Sovereign ;. 

“ We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your Majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious Speech 
from the throne. a 

«* Amongst the man CORTB AE ETOOts 
which your Majesty hath given of your 
saternal and unwearied care of the rights 
of your people, nathing can fill their hearts 
with more grateful sentiments, than that 
sincere and affectionate concern, which 

u have so often declared, for the many 
hadahige and injuries sustained by .your 
trading subjects in America. ‘The honour 
of your Majesty’s crown, and the true in- 
terest of your people,. are, and eyer will 
be, inseparable; and as your Majesty 
hath, on all occasions, demonstrated to the 
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world, that you have both equally at heart, 
it was impossible for us, not to have the 
firmest, dependence on your zeal and 
vigilance for their real security and pre- 
servation. | 

- . & The gracious regard which your Ma- 
jesty is pleased to express for the resolu- 
tions and advice of your Parliament, is 
a great instance ede goodness ; 
and though your Majesty’s constant de- 
sire, out of tenderness to your people, to 
avoid: involving these kingdoms in the 


- manifold inconveniencies of war, must 


incline you to approve the beginning with 
more moderate. measures; yét we never 
entertained the least doubt, but that true 
greatness and fortitude, which inspire 
your royal breast, would induce you to 
exert your utmost power, in vindicating 
and-protecting our undoubted privileges 
of navigation and commerce; and in doing 
' justice to yourself and your subjects, if 
the conduct of the Court of Spain had 
made such measures necessary. .° 
“+t We beg leave on this occasion, to 
offer to your Majesty our unfeigned thanks 
for your great goodness and condescen- 
sion, in acquainting us from.the throne, 
- that-a Convention is.concluded and. rati- 
fied between your Majesty and the king of 
Spain, whereby reparation is-agreed to be 
made ‘to your subjects for their losses, by 
2: certain stipulated payment; and pletii- 

otentiaries are appointed for regulating, 
within a limited time, all those grievances 
and abuses which have hitherto  inter- 


rupted our commerce and navigation in | 


the American seas; and that your Ma- 
jesty will:be pleased to order the. Conven- 
tion and separate Articles to be’ laid be- 
fore us. Ry: 

"66 We should fall short of those warm im- 
pressions of gratitude, which we ‘feel in 
ourselves, aswell as be wanting in our-daty, 
if we did. not return your Majesty our 
most thankful acknowledgments for your 
royal care,.in making use of .the- confi- 
dence reposed in your Majesty, with no 
other view, but the general and lasting 
bénefit of your kingdoms. Reparation for 
past injuries and losses, and effectual secu- 
rity for the future, founded in justice, and 
warranted by treaties, have been the great 
views of your Majesty, and your Parlia- 
. ment, in this national and important affair ; 
and if those purposes can be attained, 
without plunging*the nation into a war, it 
must: give the truest satisfaction to all 
your faithful subjects, who cannot but be 
_ as desirous to preserve the peace, as they 


welfare and happiness of your 
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are able and ready to defend and vindi- 
cate their rights, against the encroach- 
ments of all aggressors. oo ee 
‘< We are deeply sensible, how unbe- 
coming and | sages it would be at any 
time, to suffer either prejudices or anl- 
mosities to mix themselves with parliamen- 
tary deliberations; and your Majesty’s 
gracious recommendation to us, particu- 
larly to avoid them at this important con- 
juncture, cannot fail to awaken in usa 
more than ordinary caution on that head. 
Great Britain hath but one ‘common in- 
terest, consisting in the security of youf 
Majesty’s person and government, and the 
opel oa 
and when your Majesty is pleased to ex- 
hort us to unanimity, it is only calling 
upon us to unite for our own preservation. 
We therefore beseech your Majesty, to 
accept the strongest and“ most affectionate 
assurances, that we will zealously and 
cheerfully concur in all 'such measures, as 
shall be most conducive to those ‘great and 
desirable ends.”’ i 


The King’s Answer.| His Majesty 
gave this. Answer : : 7 


“My: Lords; I thank you for this du- 


tiful and affectionate Address, and for the 


dependence you express on my Care, td 
make use of the confidence you repose in 
me, for the foe benefit of my people. 
You may rely on the continuance of my 
endeavours to perfect the accommedation 
with the Court of Spain, in such a manner; 
as may be most for the honour of my 
crown, and. the true interest of my king- 
doms; and that I will pursue such mea- 
sures, as shall appear to be most onducive 
to the future security of the trade and na- 
vigation of my subjects.” © : 


Debate in the: Commons on. the Address 
of Thanks.| - Mr.. Hanbury Williams 
moved. an- Address. of Thanks* to his 


--* «When the Commons returned to their 
House, great debates arose upon the words - of 
the address. ‘The anti-ministerial party were, 
in fact, for leaving out even all mention of the 
convention, or mentioning it with ‘a censure. 
Sir'John Barnard took notice, that the speech 
itself was ‘most absurdly worded, because by 
that, plenipotentiaries were to regulate the 
Seedaai and abuses that had happened to the 
ritish subjects, from the insolence and cruelt 
of the Spaniards ; to regulate abuses, he said, 
implied a continuance of them, but only under 
another form: and that the whole matter of 
the convention implied so much. In short, 


_Jiams, was agreed to a 


_ themselves was of the utmost consequence at 


_ by the interposition of the earl of Scarborough 


_clared their disapprobation of that thing called 


to thank the king for his speech, and to assure 
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Majesty for his most gracious Speech. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Fane, 
and produced a debate. ere 


— Sir William Wyndham said: 


Sir ; though no gentleman in this House 
has a greater regard for his Majesty than 
I have, nor would be more ready to agree 
to every expression of zeal and duty to 
his person, yet I can by no means agree 
to an Address in the terms of this motion. 


he was against all expressions that looked like 
the least approbation of so destructive a mea- 
sure ; and when Mr. Hanbury Williams made 
a motion, as usual, in terms of the speech 
from the throne, a motion was made, to make 
use of no more of it than just “to thank his 
Kiajesty for his speech, and to assure hiin, that 


the house will grant him such supplies, as. 
_ ghall be necessary for the honour and security 


of his Majesty and his kingdoms, and endeavour 
to avoid all heats and animosities in carrying 
on the public business in that critical conjunc- 
ture.” But this motion was objected to, as 
being both unreasonable and disrespectful, es- 
pecially as the convention bad not yet been 
regularly laid before the house. The address, 
therefore, moved for by Mr. Hanbury Wil- 

er long debate, by a 
majority of 230 against 141. A debate of the 
very same kind happened at the same time 
in the house of peers, where many harsh 
things were thrown out, both against the 
speech and the convention. But at the close 
of the debate, the earl of Scarborough and the 
duke of Argyle, though they declared their 
disapprobation of the convention itself, thought 
it would be indecent to make no mention of 
it in their address, and that unanimity amongst 


that important juncture. The Address pro- 
posed by the court-lords was agreed to without 
division.”” Tindal. 


« The motion for an Address encountered 
violent opposition in both Houses. In the 
Lords, however, it passed without a division, 


and the duke of Argyle, who, though they de- 


a convention, yet conceived it would be irre» 
gular to mention it till it was laid before them, 
and thought that unanimity was highly ne- 
cessary at the present juncture. — 
‘¢ In the Commons, an address being moved 
for as usual, in the terms of the speech, sir 
William ae objected to all expressions 
which might appear an approbation of the 
convention, and therefore popes onitting 
the paragraph which alluded to it, and merely 


him that the house would grant the necessary 
supplies, and to endeavour to avoid all heats 


and animosities. — 


on the Address of Thanks. 


of sir R. Walpole. 
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In the first place, Sir, give me leave to 


Raabe it looks a little suspicious, that - 
‘the meeting of Parliament has been put 

off at this critical and important juncture 
for fourteen days. ) 
‘very apt to believe vulgar reports, yet I 


Though I am not 


am sorry to say, it isbut too probable, that 
the Court of Spain had dared to trifle 
with: us iffa most egregious manner, not- 
withstanding the resolutions both Houses — 


came to last session ; and that they could 


“Sir Robert Walpole, in along and able 
speech, defended the conduct of ministers -in 
the neyociation with Spain. He declared that 
the accommodation was attended with all the 
advantages which the most successful warfare 
could have procured. He shewed, under the 
existing circumstancés, it was more prudent 
and beneficial to avoid extremities ; that all 
the commercial nations, even France itself, 
did not object to the claim of searching and 
seizing their ships, when taken in the act of 
carrying on illegal frade. He then extolled 
the convention, with a wantonness of praise not 
usual with him, and declared he thought it his 
peculiar happiness, that the nation would déem 
the influence he possessed, the principal meana 
of its ratification ; and. that he should net be 
sorry if it was considered as a measure entirely 
his own. He finally observed, that it was un; 
fair to decide on the merits or demerits of the 
convention, before it was known; that in a 
few days it would be submitted to the House, 
when a candid discussion would take place ; 
and that as there was no reason to suppose it 
contrary to the known: interest of the nation, 
he saw no ground for opposing the address, 
He reminded the House, that, the last session 
he declared himself answerable for the mea- 
sures pursued by government, while he was 
minister; he’ was prepared to make good hig 
promise 3 all he desired was a candid hearing, 
and that he boped would not be denied. -He 
concluded, by opposing the amendment, and 
supporting the original address. 

‘¢ He was answered by Lyttleton, sir John 
Hynde Cotton, and sir John Barnard, who 
took notice that the speech itself was most ab-' 
surdly worded, hecause jt stated, that plenipo- 
tentiaries were to regulate the grievances and 
abuses that had happened to the British sub- 
jects, from. the insolence and cruelty of the 


‘Spaniards: now to regulate abuses, he said, 
_ implied a continuance 


of them, but only ugder 
another form. anne 

“The motion for the address was carried. 
by 234 agaifst 141; a majority which in. 
spired the minister with unfounded-hopes of a 
quiet. and easy session, for on the contrary, 
every measure was adopteds and every . 
dient resorted to for the purpose of harrassing 


administration, and throwing an odium on the 


measures of government.’”” Coxe’s, Memoir 
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not be brought to make the least con-. 


cession in our favour, till we had given up 
every thing that we ought most strenuously 
to have insisted on. I say, Sir, it 1s but 
too probable, that this is the true reason 
why we did not sit fourteen days ago. The 
Spaniards knew well, that something must 
be done to satisfy the expectations of the 
parliament and the nation; they knew 
that our ministry would purchase this at 
any rate; they knew at the same time, by 
repeated experience, that we are so far 
from being fond of fighting, that we would 
give up almost any thing rather than enter 
into a just and necessary war. Therefore 
they put things off from time to time, till 
they brauglit us to the very critical day, I 
inay say hour, when it was necessary for 
us to grant them their own terms. I beg 
leave to give my reasons for thinking so, 
and these reasons shall be founded upon 
the greatest and most unquestionable au- 
thority, the words of his Majesty’s Speech. 
Weare told there, Sir, that a Convention 
with Spain is concluded and ratified; and 
that in consequence of this Convention, 
plenipotentiaries have been nominated for 
redressing within a limited time all our 
grievances and abuses. I have no manner 
of design to forestal the opinion of the 
House upon this Convention; I hope we 
shall be soon favoured with seeing it, and 
I wish that it may be found a good one. 
But I beg leave :to take notice, that our 
Tainisters would have shewn a much 
greater regard for the sentiments of Par- 
liament than they have done, if this Con- 
vention had been communicated to the 
House before it was ratified. By this 
_ means, Sir, we should not have been put 
to the ungrateful task of perhaps con- 
demning a measure which has had the 
royal sanction, and which is now in some 
sort irrevocable. But how have our mi- 
nistry: managed? Why, Sir, they put off 
'the meeting of Parliament for fourteen 
days, in order to throw this, I may call it, 
unsurmountable difficulty in our way ; and 
then we are told, that this Convention is 
concluded, not only concluded but rati- 
fied, and not only so, but that plenipo- 
‘tentiaries are appointed to see it executed, 
and tocarry it intoa definitivetreaty. This 
is'a ‘very bold stroke, especially as the 
Parliament has already pointed out what 
our rights are.’ If regard has been had to 


the resolutions of Parliament, I can see. 


no magner of reason for appointing pleni- 
: pores for settling all matters in 
pute. The Parliament, I think, has 
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already done that, by expressly ascertain- 
ing what the rights and privileges of this 
nation with regard to our navigation in the 
Indies are. Therefore I cannot conceive 
what these gentlemen our plenipotentiaries 
are to settle, unless they intend, by virtue 
of their full powers, to give up some part 
of what the Parliament has already found 
to be the undoubted right of this nation. 
Iam certain, Sir, that if they had made 
the resolutions which the Parliament came 
to last session, the foundation of; their de- 
mands ; if they had discovered a resolution 
to break off all treating, rather than de- 
part from the sense of Parliament, either 
a definitive treaty might have been ob- 
tained, or we should by this time have 
known the worst. But by what appears 
from his Majesty’s Speech, this Conven- 
tion is no other than a preliminary ; and in 


all probability a very bad preliminary too, 


and the minister has ventured to clothe 
some of his creatures with full powers toe 
give up the rights of this nation; for they 
may do it, if they dare. 

I know, Sir, it will be said, that if these 
plenipotentiaries should act in so scanda- 
lous a manner, they are liable to the cen- 
sure of this House. But will it be any sa- 
tisfaction to our. injured country, that two 
or three persons, who have but very little 
property, and perhaps as little. reputation 
to lose, should fall under the censure of 
this House, after they have shamefully sa- 
crificed her-most valuable privileges. Be- 
sides, Sir, how easy is it for a state 
offender to screen himself from the justice 
of his country by flying from it, when he 
has made any step to its disadvagtage or 
dishonour? This.is no uncommon thing ; 
and I sbould not at all be surprized, even 
if the authors, whoever they are, of this 
convention, should find it necessary to 
keep those underlings, whom they have 
employed in concluding it, at a distance, 
and not suffer them to return, lest they be 
obliged to discover some secrets which cer- 
tain gentlemen may think necessary to be 
concealed. Should a dishonourable. defi- 
nitive treaty be concluded-upon the foat- 
ing of this convention, our most valuable 


‘tights, even the independency of this 


Crewn, may be given up, without our 
being able either to save them, or to bring 


the authors to condign punishment. I re- 


member to have heard or read, that the 
gentleman whe concluded the American 
treaty, the observance. of which is-all we 
now contend for with the crown of Spam, 
and which was in those days looked: upon 
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asa very bad one, never thought fit to re- 
-turn to England, for fear of a parliamentary 
censure. .. oe 
' From these considerations. and many 
other, I believe gentlemen will find it no 
" @dsy matter for-thiem to agree to the pre- 
sent motion. With what propriety, Sir, 
can we congratulate his Majesty on his suc- 
, cess, in concluding a measure, before we 
-know what kind of a measure it is. ° No 
- gentleman here can, or at least will, take it 
- upon him to inform this House, what are 
‘the particular heads of this convehtion ; 
‘what are the sums stipulated to be paid, or 
in what manner our grievances, which 
‘have been so fully proved in Parliament, 
-and are so loudly complained of by the na- 
tion, are to be redressed. If we can sup- 
pose the sum that fa stipulated by. this 
- Convention, to amount fo one tenth part of 
what we have suffered by the Spaniards ; 
“af we can suppose that there is a clause in 
.the convention, which leaves all the former 
: treaties betwixt us and Spain at the mercy 
- of those plenipotentiaries ; if we suppose 
_farther, Sir, that some part of our rights: 
“and possessions are actually given up by 
; this convention, will any gentleman say 
_ that we ought’to aptee to this motion,and 
.Teturn thanks for measures, not. only be- 
fore we know what they are, but after the 
i . a ° 
:strongest reason for presuming that th 


are bad. I hope therefore, gentlemen will | 


‘think it sufficient, if we shall upon this oc- 
.¢asion, confine ourselves to those -expres- 
sions, that are respectful and dutiful to his 
-Majesty’s person, - without _ adding any 
‘thing in our Address, that may. look like 
.-an approbation of this convention. For 
. this purpose, I think, we ought to leave out 
-all the words of this Address, but the first 
-and last paragraphs. a 
Sir Robert Walpole; , ~ 
. Sir; the importance of this juncture, 
. the. expectations of the House, and the. 
.share 1‘ have the honour: to bear in his 
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.Majesty’s counsels, make it proper and ne- 


_cessary that I should say somewhat:gn this’ 
, occasion : but at the same time, ] dwn: that. 
_I am able to say nothing that can give any: 
gentleman, who judges coolly and impar-, 
stially, any. additional conviction of this: 
madres without the Amendment. being ' 
.proper, besides what he must receive 
‘from reading the words of the Address 
itself. a ae Ae lh 
_ We have now, Sir, entered into a de- 
-bate about a measure, the event of which 
warust, in some degree, influence posterity 
{ VOL.X.] | -_ 


- 
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in the judgment that they shall form of the 
wisdom of the British government during 
his phar Majesty’s reign. The wrongs 
we have received from Spain have been 
great, and the present age expects that the 
satisfaction we are to receive, or the re- 
venge we are-to take for these wrongs, 
will be great also. Future ages, Sir, in — 
case the present is disappointed in this ex- 
pectation, will look upon us as a dispirited, 
corrupted, mean people; in short, the 
will look upon us in the same light in whic 
some  Auplerdbioe take the liberty to repre- 
sent thé ministry. But, Sir, if on this oc- 
casion his Majesty’s ministers have ob- 
tained more than ever on like occasions 
was known to be obtained; if they have 
reconciled the peace of their country to 
her true interest; if this peace, Sir, is at~ 
tended with all the advantage that the 
most successful arms could have procured, 
as I hope to make appear, I will be bold 
to say, that future ages, always impartial 
in their censure or praise, wil consider 
this as the most glorious period of. our his- 
tory, and do that justice to the cotnsels 
which have produced this happy event, 
which every gentleman. who divests. hint- 
self of passion and prejudice is ready to do, 
rid-which I have great reason to believe 
the. present age, when rightly informed, 
will not refuse. ee es 
' This House and Parliament, Sir, is. his 
Majesty’s greatest, safest, and best coun- 
cil. A-seat in this House is equal to any 
dignity derived.from posts or .titles, and 
the approbation of. this House is pre- 
ferable to all that power, or even Majest 
itself, can bestow: therefore when I speak 
here as a minister, I. speak .as possessing 
my powers from his Majesty, but as being 
answerable to this House for the exercise 
of: these powers. I have often, Sir, on 
other oceasions, professed my readiness to 
submit tothe justice of my hanpatk and 
‘shall cheerfully acquiesce in the judgment 
this House shall form of our negeciations; 
because while I do that, I am sure to suffer 
na wrong. But,-as the best and most 
equitable intentions may be perverted by 
migrepresentation of facts, and as the most 
impartial mind is susceptible. of pyejudice 
when artfully instilled, I hope it will Ae 
leoked upon as a proper pec of justice 
done to myself, if I shall endeavour, by 
stating one or two facts, to set this affatr 
in a light that may remove all objections, 
The chief consideration, Sir, that arugm 
from the present question is, Whether, as 
Great Britain is now circumstanced, ithad 
(3 P). | = 
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been more preper for the government to 
have eutered inte a bloody and uncertain 
war, or to lay such a foundation for a 
peace, as no gentleman can aicrupy Aah 
nounce is not a safe and honourable found- 
ation. In order to consider this question 
rightly, we must take a view-of the advan- 


tages we could propose to ‘ourselves mm 


’ case of a war with Spain, and im case that 
war was even to be successful. 

_ I know that gentlemen, who are other- 
Wise very candid upon this point, are.apt 
to imagine, from the military glory of this 
nation, that our arme are invmeibie: and 
I own, Sir, that this is a most prevating 
‘argument, especialky ‘nm a popular assem- 
bly.. There is somewhat in it, that flatters 
the ambition which people -genera}ly en- 
tertain of acquiring fame and: riches by 
the same means that raised their ancestors. 
In: the history of our wars with Spain, we 
see great navies defeated, great treasures, 
and still greater glories, acquired by owr 
soldiers and sailors, But in the mean 


while, we never re@ect that the situation 


of affairs betwixt Britain and Spam is en- 


tirely different from what it then was. 
Spain at that time was the dread, was the | hav 


envy of Europe; as she had then power- 
ful armaments, which excited the courage 
of the brave, and immense treasures, all 
her own, that prompted the avarice-of the 


ich, She had'not one ally im the world: 
who bore her geod-will enough to assist 


her with any zeal, and her ‘views were so 
_ @aagerous, that ‘her enemies borrowed 
courage from despair. 

At present, Sir, if I may advance a 
wadox, her greatest eeccurity lies in her 
. vusible weakness. ‘The preservation of the 
Spanish monarchy entire and undismem- 
bered, has, for ahnost an age: past, seemed 
to be the general inclination of all the 
powers m Europe, because, were the tiches 
that flow into Spain, to fail into the hands 
‘of any other.people, the rest of Europe 
must soon be drained of all its treasure. 
‘Whereas, at present, there is searce any 
nation in Earope, who has not a larger 
‘property m ‘her plate ships and galleons, 
than she herself has. it is true, all that 
treasure is brought home in Spanish names, 
and the king of Spain generally imposes a 
farge indulto upon it; but Spain herself 
is no more than the canal through which 
‘these treasures are conveyed.all over the 
rest of Eurepe. Should therefore we pre- 


’ “tend to séize these treasures, we could: not 


fail to meet with a powerful opposition. 
even our best allies, Sir, lam afraid would 
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look with a very indifferent eye upon such 
a step, and be the first that would enter 
their complaints against it. bes Secs 

Bot i have heard it objected, that if this 
is a: good reason now for eur not endea- 
vourmg to distress Spain by mtercepting 
her treasures, the same reason will always 


exist: since. the other powers of Khurope 


will always have a property in these ships; 
therefore there never can be a time proper 


for us to do ourselves justice in case we 


are denied it by Spain. Ithink this argu- 
ment rather plausible than solid. For m 

own part, Sir, aa of opinion, that thoug 

this wowld not have. been the proper time 
for such a'step, yet it is not impossible but 
that a time may come when such a step 
‘may be proper and necessary. But give 
me leave to say, that this necessity can 
arise only from our suffermg more from 
the violence and injustice of the i 

than we can suffer from a confederacy 
all the vest of Eurepe taking their part. 
It never ean be proper, Sir, for us to seize 


the American treasures, until their court 
shall absolutely deny us justice, and tell us 


‘im downright terms,that she is resolved to 


@ no rd to treaties, and that she is 


determined to do all she can to ruin our 
-trade, and to disturd us in the pé 


of our American dominions. If she should 
‘proceed, Sir, te that height of injustice, 
we might very maturally cenclude, that 
-here our all was at stake; that if we shoul 


‘book tamely on while our American com- 


merce was ruined, our European must 
soon fellow; for there is not a: petty re- 


pa- | public, a petty prince, in all Eerope, who 
‘will pay any regard to a people who suffer 


such iteolenee, such injustice, without re- 
senting i; and that, if all our trade i 


gone and ruined, the nation is in effect un- 


done. Therefore we have nathing in the 
worst event to fear, worse than what must 
‘unavoidebly happen if we suffer this treat- 
ment any longer. I say, Sit, when we 
‘shall: be beouzht thes low, and when the 
Spanish insolence shali ran so high as to 
render this way of reasoning just and na- 
‘taral, then is the time for us to ventare 
upon so bold, I had-almost:cailed it so des- 


‘perate, astep as the seizing the Spanish 


tréasures. But will any gentleman take 
upon him to pronounce, that the present 
juncture comes within this description, or 


that ite cireumstances admit of any parallel 


with those of the time I have just now fi- 


éd? no, Sir, Spain, far from support- 
tng any jost claims thet are incendistesht: 
| with the interest of this nation, has actually 
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relinquished ‘those she before set up: she 
has actually, I say, Sir, relinquished claims 
which she maintained for these threescore 
years past. I believe 1 may go higher, I 
may say, she has now, by this very coa- 
‘vention, relinguished a claim which she 
has maintained ever since she pessessed 
her American dominions. But that is not 
‘all, she has not only given up this claim, 
but has paid damages for the injuries 
which the British subjects have sufiered, 
in consequence of her pretended rights, as 
founded upon this claim. This, Sir, is 
such a point gained, that gentlemen must 


be wilfully blind, if they do not see that 


‘any administration in Britain must have 
been mad, had they desperately plunged 
their country into a war, while it was in 
their power to conclude a peace, .where 
this great, this decisive concession was te 
serve as the foundation. Upen what 
grounds, Sir, could we have proceeded to 
extremities with Spain? had we.pretended 
that, because some of our merchants hed 
suffered by the injustice and rgpaciousness 
of her subjects, therefore we were resolved 
to be deaf to every other way of making 


wp the differesice that follewed upon shis | 
injustice, than that of the sword: had we | 


made such.a declaration,.and.:such a de- 
claration we. must have made if we had 
gone to war, would net Spain have had a 
wery plausible. pretext. for interesting the 
ether powers ef Eurape in her favour? 
might she not then have-told the French 
court, “Jt is true, some of the Bsitish 
merchants suffered by my subjects, but 
without my knowledge, and against my 
intention; but I was no.sooner informed 
of the true state of the affair, thar?! of- 
fered her all] imaginable satisfaction; I 
even offered to indemnify the merchante 
for the losses they have sustained; I of- 
fered to tie myself 

servance of treaties; but it seems that 
these concessions do not answer the views 
of Britain. She therefore certainly-enter- 
tains some. dangerous design ; she 1 form- 
ing seme project that may be destructive 
to yeur interest, and which I shall never 


be ablé.to ge be ‘but by your means.” | 


. This, Sir, I say, would have been the 
language of Spain, had.the ailministration 
here rejected all her offers, and turned its 
~ back upen:the mest favourable proposals. 
The eourt of Franee, in the. mean time, 


shews too plainly, by her own conduct, | ; : 
secse Ata | make a public enquiry, which might have 


his her japan sara ia. — 
ews plainly t is of - opinion, - 
Spaniards may-seise 0 ship en. the open 
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seas, and that such a ship, if concerned in 
an unlawful trade, may be brought into the 
Spanish stig and there condemned. I 
say, that France is plainly of that opinion, 
because. we know that eee to 
her were’ actually taken and confiscated 
by the Spaniards ; nay, Sir, I can venture 
te affirm, that seizures have been made of 
French vessels, as mach in violation of all 
treaties and justice, as any British subject | 
ever yet had reason to complain of; but 
we never heard thut France revlaimed 
those ships, I do not knew whether that 
happened because her ministry was of gpi- 
nion that these seizures were justifiable, or 
because they thought it would be inpalitie 
to embroil themselves with Spain on ae- 
count of any private quasrel. I do nat-at 
all deny, that we have suffered a deal 
more from ‘the Spaniards than the French 
have; but I mentien this to inform the 
House that, in all appearance, the French 
would have been our enemies, had wa 


gone to war before we had treatad ; and 


if we had sejected all terms of accommo- 
dation, or insisted on those terms that .ne 
people, Lae absplutely. reduved, woud 


e gran 
Even the Dutch, Sir, who depead am 
rauch q trade - 28: We ds, dave Hever 


; thought fit to come to extremities, though 
: their sufferings are as:great, ard.as unjusti- 


fiable as ours are. They have been con- 
tented to make applications, and repeat 
vemonstrances at the court of Spain; but 
we have never yet heard of their being 
able to obtain so much as a cedula 
to American governors for the restitu- 
tion of one ship of theirs unjustly.seized. 
We, Sir, it is well known,.have obtained 
many; and # some of them had not 
the desired effect, I am convinced it 
was owing mere to the arts of the gover- 
nors themselves, than to the intentions of 
the Spanish court. . So that I cannot see, 
“pen what foundation gentlemen proceed, 
when they represent Britain as under.an 
administration so weak, that she, has been 
for these 20 years past forced to put up 
with the grossest affrontg and injuries, 
without the least satisfaction or réparation. 
Had the Dutch ebtained as much as we 
did. even-before this convention, I am .con- 


| vineed, that they would have been pers 


feetly contented. I am convinced theis 
geverament would not-have ‘indulged the 
ints of private traders so far, as to 


eceasioned 4 suptuze; ner wonld their 
wainigtare ‘have:insjeted om imeediataantion 
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faction. They know too well, Sir, that 
very great abuses are daily committed in 
the American trade; they know too well 
that public complaints and remonstrances 
might produce an enquiry that would turn 
out no way in their favour. nee! aa a 
After what I have said, Sir, is it to be 
imagined that any of our’ neighbours 
. would have been well pleased, had we all 
et once, without hearing, or at least weigh- 
ing the terms proposed by Spain, come to 
extremities? The French, so far from 
countenancing such a conduct in us, would 
not, Iam affaid, have been prevailed upon 
to remain neutral. And however gentle- 
men may flatter themselves, however great 
_ an’ opinion: they may entertain of the 
ower of this nation, we are not invincible. 
Phe French havé men; they have money; 
they have allies to support them. The 
Spaniards have revenge; they have pride; 
they have resentment to gratify. Gentle- 
men ‘will not find that it would have been 
an easy matter for us'to have grappled 
with both these powers, supported by such 
advantages, pea prompted by such mo- 
tives. I believe our land forces are equal 
to any body of men.in the world of the 
ike number; but: I have not so good an 
6pinion of them as to venture the honour 
and interest of a whole kingdom on the 
bravery and skill of the small handful 
which we keep, against the vast bodies of 
weil-disciplméd veteran troops, which 
France and Spain in conjunction can bring 
into the field. | | 
As to the Dutch, they in all probability 
would have-been determined by the con- 
duct of France, in case we. had come to 
én open rupture with > aa Every 
gentleman here is sufficiently sensible of 
the present low.circumstances of that re- 
public. The late glorious war left them 


prodigiously involved in debt; this debt. 


obliged them to enerease their taxes, and 
disband all their troops, excepting what 
are absolutely necessary to keep up their 
arrisons. ‘Their fleet lies in their har- 
ours in a very bad condition, and requires 
more money than they can furnish to rig 
_ it out. Besides, Sir, it would at this time 
have been extremely dangerous to herself, 
had she acted for an interest separate from 
that of the French; who have a fine army 
on foet, which they can: with almost no 
expence or danger march down into Hol- 
jand. At'this time, Sir, the emperor is no 
fonger in a condition to give'any diversion 


' . that-way. His own army and finances are 


im the usmost disorder, And the. other 
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powers, who may be inclinable to prevent 
such an attempt, lie at too great a dis- 
tance; atid have too strict engagements 
with France, for us to expect any diverston 
from them. Thus, Sir, if we argue upon 
the principles of reason, if human’ fore- 
sight can determine: any thing, if the 
strongest probability is tohave any weight, 
it must have been impolitic and imprudent 
in us to have hazarded a war, so long as 
we’ had any prospect of concluding an 
honourable peace. =~ : : 
' [ shall ‘now beg leave, Sir, to consider 
what effect a precipitate declaration of war 
must have had athome. In the first place, 
our whole Spanish trade must have sunk 
at once; our Portugal trade must have 
been greatly embarrassed, and our Ameri- 
can very much endangered. Suppose 
that the administration had joined last 
session in the popular outcry for war; and 
that .a vigorous war was actually entered 
into; can any gentleman say that this 
would have stopt the mouths of these who 
are resolved to find fault at any rate? In 
such-an event, may we not easily magine 
to ourselves that we hear a violent opposi- 
tion man declaiming on the benefits of 
peace; telling the world that a trading 
people ought by all manner of means to 
avoid war; that nothing is so destructive. 
to their interests, and that any peace is 
preferable, even to a successful war? He 
might argue, the Spaniards have offered 
fair and reasonable terms; they have even 
offered to indemnify our merchants for the 
losses they have ‘sustained; they have 
offered an amicable meeting to-adjust all 
points in difference ; they have offered to 
com@into all reasonable terms; yet our 
ministry, rather than listen to what might 
have proved so beneficial to the nation; has 
blundered into an expensive and hazardous 
«war... ot a m3 ot ee 
This, Sir, I own would have been blun- 
dering; and those gentlemen, once in 
their life-time, in such an event, would 
have applied :that term right. It requires 
no great art, no great abilities, in a minis- 
ter, to pursue such measures as might 
make a war unavoidable. That is'a very 


“easy matter; but, Sir, howmany ministers 


have you had, who knew. the art of avoid- 
ng war by. making a safe and an honour- 
able peace? How many kings, Sir, have 
you had, who knew how to make choice of 
such mmisters? If those gentlemen who 


are very fond of parallels desire to know 


what figure we make in the affairs of 
Europe at present when compared with 


wnt Ny 
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\the figure which we made in former times, 
let them dip into our history under James 
the Ist, a reign famous for negociations 
and treaties: let them compare, Sir, the 
insolenee of Spain at that time, with what 
it is now: let them compare the regent- 
ment we then shewed, with the manner in 
which we have borne their late treatment. 
If any gentleman will do this, and do it 
impartially, he will find that the very 
worst treaty made under his present Ma- 
jesty, is more advantageous and more 
honourable, than the best that was made 
under that long pacific reign. It will per- 
haps be thought that the parallel ought 
to be run with the days of queen Eliza- 
beth, rather than with those of king James. 
But, as I observed before, that is a very 
false delusive way of reasoning. So many 
circumstances concurred to raise the re- 
putation of that princess, that it is next to 
mpossible they should ever again meet in 
one person, and at the same time. She 
had to do with neighbours, every one of 
which was of a different interest from ano- 
ther: by artfully fomenting their diffe- 
rences, it was easy for her to keep the 
balance of power in her own hand. The 
many open and secret attempts made by 
traitors at home upon her life and. crown, 
endeared her person to her subjects; and 
her ministry, who found their own interests 
inseparably connected with hers, run all 
risques in her service. It is true, they 
were great and wise men, and they served 
a great and wise mistress. But still, Sir, 
give me leave to say, that a great deal of 
the amazing success that attended her 
reign was owing to fortune. Had not the 
_ winds and waves fought more effectually 
_ for her at the time of the Spanish invasion, 
than her sailors and soldiers, though it 
must be owned they were very brave men, 
I am afraid the character of her. reign 
would have suffered, and that not a little. 
The world, Sir, is‘ very apt to judge of 
measures and characters by events, and as 
events depend on fortune, it is the part 
of a wise minister to leave as little as 
Spey to fortune: too much must be 
eft to her, even in the most cautious man- 
mer a minister can act. In the negociation 
we are now considering, Sir, had we acted 
in any other manner that we have done, we 
must in effect have left every thing to for- 
tune, since all the reparation we ceuld ex- 
pect, by any other means than those of 
negociation, depends upon. a thousand ac- 
eidents, and is liable to a thousand disap- 
peintments,. Therefore give me leave to 
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say, Sir, that the success which one minis- 
try has met with from the favour of for- 
tune, is no reason why another ministry 
should tread the same dangerous paths, 
se aa when they can compass the 
same ends by the more safe and more cer- 
tain way of negociation. © 

Upon the whole, Sir, I will venture to 
say that this negociation has been the best. 


‘conducted, and the most happily finished, 


of any we meet with in history. For we 
have not left the payment of our merchants 
to the arbitration of commissaries, or 
plenipotentiaries ;-we have not accepted 
of an order upon any of their chambers in 
Spain ; but we have expressly tied down 
his Catholic majesty himself; we have 
obtained his great seal as a security for 
their payment; and so tender was his Ma- 
jesty of his subjects’ property, that his 
ministers refused to enter into any negoci- 
ation relating to this affair, till such time 
as reparation for the losses of our mer- 
chants was fully and expressly stipulated. 
Such an express and full stipulation is ob- 
tained, to the great confusion, I believe, 
and disappointment of some amongst us, 
who, rather than not see their country 
involved in a war, would be content that 


she were involved in calamities, and em- 


broiled with every one of her neighbours, 
These dispositions are more dangerous to 
our interests than all the force of Spain ; 
and it must be owing to these dispositions, 
if the endeavours of his Majesty for the 
peace and seed user of Britain are ren- 
dered ineffectual. As yet we may thank 
Heaven, they had no other effect than to 
unite the friends of our most happy estab- 
lishment more firmly together ; and while 
they continue united, I hope the efforts 


_ of malice and faction will be always disap- 


pointed. | | 

But it is somewhat very surprising, | 
Sir, that this address should meet with 
such opposition: for I do not see any 
thing in it that can in the least preclude 
gentlemen from making what objections 
they please to the convention, when it 
shall be laid before them. We thank. his | 
Majesty for the success of his royal endea- 
vours in concluding a convention, whereby 
reparation is obtained for his injured syb- 
jects, and plenipotentiaries appointed for 
regulating all those grievances that have 
hitherto interrupted our commerce and 
navigation, and for removing all future 
causcs of complaint. Are net all these 
very desirable consequences of a negoci- 
ation? Is not reparation for past injuries 
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one of the two 
sisted on? And what can be more done 
towards obtaining security against future 
encroachments, than to remove all future 
causes of complaints by proper regulations? 

But, say gentlemen, this is only referred 
to plenipotentiaries, whereas it ought to 
have been positively insisted upon, as a 
foundation to all future negociations upon 
that subject, that the Spaniards had no 
right whatsoever to search our ships upon 

the open seas. Really, Sir, no gentleman 
in this House would have been better 
leased than I, had Spain thought fit to 
ave given up this point by a clear and 
positive renunciation. But when two 
people treat upon an equal foot, I believe 
it very hard to produce any instance 
wherein one party could be brought to 
give an absolute renunciation of a ‘point 
which they once insisted on as their right, 
and to give such a renunciation too, even 
before it was so much as examincd into, 
whether they had such a right or not. 
The Spaniards have usurped a claim of 
searching our ships for many years past ; 
for many years, Sir, before the present 
august family came to the throne; for 
many years before I was concerned in 
public affairs : and are we to imagine that 
they will give up this claim by a positive 
renunciation, even before we give them 
any reason why it ought to be abolished ? 
I say, Sir, are we to imagine that Spa- 
niards will do this, a people who are ob- 
stinately fond of power, and even. of the 
shadow of it? a people scrupulously at- 
tached to formal eriquiries and discussions? 
I donot know, whether after a war suc- 
cessfully carried on by us, we could have 
made them yield to any treaty-to which a 
aa renunciation was to be the pre- 
iminary. At least I remember to have 
read, that notwithstanding their being 
reduced to the lowest, the most despica- 
ble circumstances, at the time the Ame- 
rican treaty was concluded ; yet all the 
art, all the threatening, all the representa- 
tions of our court and ministry at tat. 
time, could not induce them to confirm 
our right to Jamaica by a positive renun-’ 
ciation of that island in our. favour; How 
unreasonable then is it to expect that 
Spain would have hearkened to any ac- 

-commodation, where it was laid down as a 
preliminary, that she should give up a 
claim which she ‘had immemorially pos- 
sessed, and which she looked upon, per- 
haps, as absolutely necessary to the pre- 
servation of her interest in America ? | 
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Thus, Sir, I have, I hope, set this im- 


portant objection in a clear light. I do 


not know what effect it may now have 
upon gentlemen, but. the reasons I have 
given against the peremptory method of 
proceeding had such a weight with me, 
that I did not make the least difficulty in 
agreeing to this convention. I will wen- 
ture to say that when it was concluded, I 
thought it my happiness that the nation 
would look upon the influence I have in 
the government as one of the principal 
means that brought it about. Nay, I 
should not be sorry if it was looked upon 
as a measure entirely my own. But, Sir, 
whether this convention is a good ora 
bad measure, a few days will determime. 
Whatever judgment this House may think 
fit to pass upon it, 1 hope the address, as 
moved for without the amendment, will 
be agreed to. We have great reason to 
believe that this convention is for the ho- 
nour and interest of the nafion ; we have 
as yet no reason to believe the contrary, 
and therefore no reason to oppose this ad- 
dress. Last session, Sir, I remember that 
I undertook to be answerable for the mea- 


‘sures which the government shill pursue 


while I have the honour to be a minister. 
I am prepared to make good my prontise. 
I desire no more than a fair hearing: and 
this I hope will not be denied me. But, 
Sir, if gentlemen may, by agreeing to the 
amendment, raise a@ prejudice without 
doors against the convention, and perhaps 
with such a ferment, as would in the event 
give them great uneasiness: in such a case, 
many who, I know, are otherwise friends 
of the government, would be sorry to find 
themselves instrumental in heating the 
people to such a degfee, as to admit of no 
reasoning upon this subject, and thereby 
render a. war unavoidable. Such, Sir, I 
am afraid would be the consequence of 
our agreeing to this amendment ; and it is 
a consequence which every man who un- 
derstands, and desires to promote the in- 


‘terest of his country, wishes to see avoided. 
- Mr. Lyttelton : 


Sir; I am very ready to agree, with the 
right hon. gentleman, that posterity will 
judge of the a which Britain in 


we have entered into a scandalous nege- 
ciation with Spain, posterity will think 
that we have a very weak nunistry. But 


‘let the late negociations that have been 
| carried.on with that court be 


a 
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urope from her behaviour 
‘at this juncture: there is no doubt that if 


never £0 he- 
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- nourable for thig nation, I am afraid pos- 


terity will not be persuaded that we are at 
present blessed with a very firm disinter- 
ested ministry. Taking the right hon. 
.gentleman’s account of this negoeiation to 
-be genuine, and that we have made a safe 
and an henourable Convention, I believe 
posterity will be apt to enquire by what 


means, by whose management, the repu- 


tation and power of Britain were sunk so 
low as to be forced, after suffering a series 
_of insults and injuries during almost twenty 
years, to think herself happy in precuring 
common justice to her subjects from a 
power always found inferior to her own. 
Posterity, I am afraid, Sir, will be at a 
loss to account fer the management that 
reduced Great Britain so low as to be 
obliged, even before she could obtain this 
bare piece of justice, to fit out a fleet at a 


vast expence, to send this fleet abroad, to 


_ keep it on the coasts of Spain, and at last, 


‘to take up with a Convention, wherein no 
‘regard has been had to all this vast ex- 
pence, and not a shilling stipulated to de- 


_ fray it. Sir, I think that when the right 


hon. gentleman was displaying his impar- 
tiality and candour, he should have fa- 


voured the House with his thoughts in 


what manner posterity will account for all 
these circumstanees, without taking it for 


granted, that some part of the blame lies 


at the door of our ministry. 

_ The came right hon. gentleman, in stat- 
ing his arguments against the Amenid- 
ment sail, that all history could net fur- 
nish an instance wherein a people not only 
owned themselves in the wrong, but ac- 
tually paid damages, I cannot say, Sir, 
that I can at present bring particular facts 
‘and parallels to disprove this assertion ; 
‘but U dare say there is no gentleman ever 


so little versed in history, who does not. 


know that there is nothing more common 
than for one nation to indemnify another 
‘for the expence of a war, or even the pre- 
parations of a war. Let us consider, Sir, 
‘how either of these cases differs from what 
lately was the case betwixt us and Spain. 
We were not, it is true, in a state of open 
war; so far from it, that the : Spaniards 
“were, during the time of their most violent 


depredations, our faithful allies; we ca-. 


ressed them, and they were so very oblig- 
‘ing to us, that they accepted of all the 
‘offices of friendship and kindness, which 
~ve so profusely heaped upon them. They 
“were even so civil as to accept of. aur as- 


sistance in placing a son of their family. 


upon the throne of an independent king- 
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‘dom ; but in the mean time they teok care 
‘not to give us one opportunity of ee 
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eur complaisance in the same manner. 

need not descend into particulars ; gentle- 
men, I believe, have nat forgot what was 
proved at the bar of this House last 
session; they have not forgot the inhu- 
manities and insults practised on our 
fellow subjects by this haughty neigh- 
bour. Now, Six, will the right hon. gen- 
tleman say, that because the Spanish bar- — 
barities and injuries were committed at a 
time when we were not only at peace with 
them, but shewing them the most ex- 
cessive marks of friendship, therefore it 
was unprecedented that they should make 
any pecuniary acknowledgments for our 
real damages ? Will he prctend that our 
ministers, for that same reason, ought not 
to have insisted on having some repara- 
tion for the injuries our sailors have re- 
ceived in their persons, and some satisfae- 
tion for the wounded honour of this na- . 
tion ? Let us suppose, Sir, that we had 
shewed our resentment by repelling force 
by force, and that we had, as we ought to . 
have done, entered immediately into a 
vigorous war. ‘We shall suppose, Sir, 
that-an accommodation was set on foot, 
and plenipotentiaries on both sides ap- 
pointed. I shall in that case een to 
every gentleman, who knows the least 
either of the history of his own or any 
other country, if the Spaniards could have 
objected to us, that our being indemnified, 
not only for our precedmg damages, but 
even for our expences of the war, was un- 
usual and unprecedented. It is a- claim 
that is made almost in every negociation 
that follows upon a war, and is commonly 
admitted. Now, Sir, if this is the case, 
what becomes of the extraordinary merit 


of this negociationin obtaining this boasted 


reparation for our merchants damages? I 
am afraid, Sir, posterity will think we are 
sofar from having obtained what we could. 
nothave expected, that we have not ob- 
tained what we might have justly claimed. 
If we were not at war with Spain,’ Sir, 
during all these transactions, it is so much 
the worse for our negociators ; for that is 


the very reason, Sir, why our claims ought 


to have been the more. extensive, and our 
satisfaction the more ample. a 
However, Sir, I entirely agree with the 
right hon. gentleman when he said, that if 
we look over all the histories of Europe, 
we shall not find one people paying 
damages to another in the manner (the 
right hon. gentleman must mean) stipu- 
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lated by this Convention. I believe we 
_shall not, Sir, because if we look over all 
these histories, we shall not find any pa- 
rallel to this Convention itself. We shall 
not find that any people, without shewing 
the least resentment, but in the memorials 
_of their ministers, have tamcly for so long 
-atime born such treatment, and that their 
ministry were at last satisfied with a Con- 
vention, wherein no more than bare repa- 
ration for the real damages of their sub- 
jects was stipulated. His Majesty, in- 
deed, has told us in his Speech, that ple- 
nipotentiaries are to meet and settle every 
: thing upon the foot of treaties subsisting 
betwixt the two Crowns. Is this, Sir, so 
mighty a point gained, that we are to treat 
with Spain upon an equal foot? The 
* simple consideration of this, Sir, is in my 
opinion a full answer to all that the right 
-hon. gentleman has advanced. He has 
allowed that our wrongs have bcen very 
great, and he says that our satisfaction 
ought to be adequate to our wrongs. 
_ Now, Sir, as it is undoubted that we 
_have suffered greatly, I own that I do not 
think myself at liberty to approve in any 
shape, of the measures that have been 
pursued: for obtaining us satisfaction, till 
‘my judgment is spfliciently informed that 
these measures have been both expedient 
and successful. When the Convention 
‘shall be laid before us, if it then appears 
that the nation has received ample satis- 
faction for her losses and injuries, I shall 
be willing to vote not only for a zealous 
Address of Thanks to his Majesty, but 
that the thanks of this House shall be 
returned to his ministers. But at present 


Ian challenge any gentleman to shew, 


from the speech we have heard, that the 
nation has by this Convention obtained 
one concession in favour of her trade and 
‘navigation, excepting that Spain is willing 
to treat. A very great concession indeed ! 
- I cannot take my leave of this subject, 


Sir,. without making some observations. 


upon what fell from the right hon, gentle- 
man, with regard to’ what he said of the 
reign of James the first. That reign was 
the poorest, the weakest, and the most 
disgraceful in the English history: and 
what have they to answer for, Sir, who 
have reduced this reign so low, as to 
admit of a parallel with that of James the 
‘first ? This Convention, Sir, from all we 

et know of it, may one day swell the 


. charge against those who have brought, us 


to this pass ; and, till I am more tho- 
roughly acquainted with its real merits, I 


- Debate in the Commons 
.am entirely against taking any notice of-it 
at all. | 


the just demands of the nation. 
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‘Sir John Hynde Cotton s~ 


Sir; I should be glad if the right hon, — 


gentleman, who spoke last against the 
Amendment, would inform the House 


what greater security we have for the 


erformanee of this Convention than we 


have had for the performance of every 


Treaty we have for these twenty years 
past entered into with Spain. 1 speak this 
upon the supposition that the Convention 
is in our favour, and that. it answers all 
The 
right hon. gentleman said, indeed, that 
we had now obtained the great seal of 
Spain. Really, Sir, I believe the great 


-seal of Spain to be a very pretty thing; I 


believe we have obtained somewhat that 
may do very well to divert a boy or a gitl; 
but I do not see how ‘the great of 
Spain can be any greater security to us 
for the preservation or recovery of our 


tights, than what we had before by the 


treatics in force. Was not the great seal 
of: Spain affixed to all these treaties ? Do 
we find that the Spaniards pay any regard 
to it? And has the right hon. gentleman 


given the House any one reason why we 


should believe that they will pay any re- 


ard to this Convention, supposing it is 
In our favour? Therefore, Sir, till I am 


‘informed in what manner the rights of this 
nation are better secured by this Conven- 


tion than a were by. former treaties, 
must be for the Amendment. og 


Sir John Barnard: oF 


_ Sir; I shall not detain the House, as it 
is now late, in entering very far into the 
merits of this Convention; but I cannot 


help observing that it seems to me to be a 


Ha extraordinary measure. All I can 
find that has been_-done by it, is a sum of 


money obtained for our private merchants. 


Every thing else is referred to a future 
discussion, whose event is very. uncertain. 
It is true, that this Address, as it stands 
without the Amendment, seems to point 
out, it gives at least some hints of what 
will be the business of these gentlemen 


the plenipotentiaries when they meet. It 


is there said, Sir, that they are appointed 
for regulating grievances and abuses. I 
have many times heard of removing grie- 
vances, but I think this the first time I 


have met with such an expression as re- 


gulating them. The. regulatien of grie- 
vances must imply that some convemigncy 


ne 
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attends them, and therefore it is proper 


‘they should exist, provided they are regu- 


larly imposed. Therefore, Sir, I own that 
L cannot consent to our inserting any such 
expression in an Address from this House 


- to the throne. 


. The question being put, the Address 
was upon a division carried: Ayes 230, 
Noes 141. s 
' The Commons? Address of Thanks.] 
The Address of the Commons was as fol- 
lows : | 
' & Most gracious Sovereign, 

“‘ We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain in Parliament assembled, do beg 
leave to return your Majesty our unfeign- 
ed Thanks for your Majesty’s most gra- 
cious Speech from the throne. 

_ We acknowledge your Majesty’s great 
goodness in the ¢onstant regard your Ma- 
Jeety has béen pleased to express to the 
Petitions and Complaints of your subjects, 
and the advice of your Parliament, and in 
pursuing such measures for the honour 
and dignity of your crown and the true in- 


terest of your people, as your Majesty in 


‘ 


your 
er and advantageous. : 

~ 46 We congratulate your Majesty on the 

success of your royal endeavours, in con- 


-cluding a Convention with the king of 


in, whereby reparation is stipulated to 
base and raid. to your Majesty's in- 
jured subjects, and plenipotentiaries are 
appointed for regulating ‘all. those grie- 
vances and abuses, which have hitherto in- 
terrupted our commerce and navigation, 
and for removing all future causes and 
pretences of complaint. . 
_ §© We beg leave to assure your Majesty, 
that your faithful Commons will effectually 


‘ support your Majesty in accomplishing and 


bringing to perfection this great and ne- 
cessary work, in such a’ manner as may 


- answer the just demands and expectations 
- of your Majesty and your people. 


Rear Majest 


juncture? 
car The King’s Answer.) 
4- : aml 


__ And your Majesty may be assured, 
that your faithful Commons will grant to 
‘your Majesty such Supplies, as. shall be 
necessary for the honour and security of 
and your. kingdoms; and 
iat we will endeavour to avoid all heats 


. and animasities in. carrying on the public 
. Business at this 


NESS § critical and important con- 
The King gave 
[ VOL. X.j | 


great wisdom judged to be most pro- 
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‘¢T return you my thanks for this duti- - 
ful and loyal Address, and you may be as- 
sured, that I will use my best endeavours 
to bring this important affair to a speedy 
and happy conctusn? _ | 
Debate in the Commons on Motions for 
Papers relating to the Spanish Convention.} 
Feb. 6. The Commons came to the fol- 
lowing Resolutions: ‘“ That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his Majesty, 
that he will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before thig 
House, 1. Copies of all Representations, 
Memorials, or Petitions, made to his Ma-: 
jesty, or his Secretaries of State, since the 
Treaty of Seville, relating to any losses 
sustained -by his Majesty’s subjects, by 
Depredations committed by the Spaniards 
in Europe and America, which have not 
already been laid before this House. 2. 
Copies of all Representations, Memorials; 
or Petitions, made to the Commissioners 
for executing the office of Lord High Ad- 
miral of Great Britain, or Commissioners 
for Trade and Plantations, since the Trea- 
ty of Seville, relating to any losses, ué 
supra. 3. Copies or extracts of any Let- 
ters from any of the British Governors in» 


»America, his Majesty’s Ministers in Spain, 


and Consuls in Europe, to the Secretaries 
of State, Commissioners for executing the 
office of Lord High Admiral of Great Bri- 
tain, or Commissioners for. Trade and 
Plantations, since the Treaty of Seville, 
relating to any losses, ut supra. 4. Copies 
or extracts of any Letters from any Com- 
manders in chief, or Captains of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war, to the Secretaries of 
State, Commissioners for executing the 
office of Lord High Admiral of Great Bri- 


‘| tain, or Commissioners for Trade and 


Plantations, relating to any losses sustain-— 
ed by his Majesty’s subjects since the 
Treaty of Seville, by Depredations, ut sus 
pra.” After this, Sas 2 he 
_ Mr. Sandys spoke to ‘the following of 
fect :* - | 
Sir; the Resolutions which this House 
has now come to, are in my opinion ex- 


* « The House resolved to address the king, 
that copies of all the memorials, representa- 
tions, letters, and papers, presented fo his ma- | 
jesty, or his secretary of’ state, relating to de- 


| predations, should be submitted to the perusal 


of the House; But some members in the op- 
position were not contented with this resolu- 


| tion. Then Mr. Sandys, who may be termed 
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tremely proper. It is very proper that we 
_ should see all that has been offered from 
our merchants by way of complaint, or re- 
presentation to the government since the 
treaty of Seville, relating to the Spanish 
Depredations. It is likewise very proper 
_we should know what representations have 
been made by our governoys, ministers and 
consuls abroad, upon the same subject ; 
and likewise every thing that may have 
come from our admirals, or captains of 
men of war. But give me leave to say, 
Sir, that now you have come to all these 
resolutions, you are but half through what 
| you ought todo upon this occasion; the 

ost Important part is still behind, and 
that is our knowing what mcasures have 
been pursued in answer to these several 
gpplications and representations. Without 
our knowing this, Sir, it is impossible for 
us to judge either of the sincerity and dili- 


the ‘ motion-maker,’ moved for an address, de- 
siring, that the House might mspect all letters 
Written, and instructions given by the secre- 
taries of state or commissiouers of the ad- 
miralty, to any of the British governors in 
America, or any commander in chief, or cap- 
tains of his majesty’s ships of war, or his ma- 
jesty’s minister at the court of Spain, or any 
of his Majesty’s consuls in Europe, since the 
treaty of Seville, relating to losses which the 
British-subjects had sustained by means of de- 
predations committed by the subjects of Spain 
in Europe and America. This was an unrea- 
sonable proposal, suggested by the spirit of 
animosity and faction. Mr. H. Walpole just! 

- observéd, that a compliance with such an ad- 
dress might lay open the most private tran- 
sactions of the cabinet, and discover secrets 
that ought, for the good of the kingdom, to be 
concealed, It would discover to the court of 
Spain the ultimatum of the king’s demands 
and concessions, and the nation would thereb 

be deprived of many advantages which it 
might reap, were no such discovery made. 
He said, that as soon as the differeuces be- 
twixt the two courts should arrive at such a 
trisis, and net: before, the consuls were in- 
structed to give notice to the merchants, that 
they might. retire in time with their effects ; 
but should such instruction come to the know- 
ledge of the Spaniards, it would be a kind of 
watch-word to put them on their guard, and 
unavoidably occeasion the ruin of man 

thousands of British subjects. Certain it is, 
no government could act either in external or 
domestic affairs with proper influence, dignity, 
and dispateb, if every letter and instruction re-' 


Jating to. an unfinished. negociation should be | 
exposed to the view of such a numerous as- : : eater 
| '| to any transaction that is past, which have 


sembly, composed of individuals actuated by 
motives in themselves diametrically opposite. 
| ‘The motion was rejected.” Smollett. 


| che 
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| gence of our own ministry at home, or 


how far the insolence and injustice of the 
Spaniards have reached abroad. _. 
All these points must be fully and clearly 


‘comprehended by this House, before we can 


venture to proceed in giving our opinion 
upon this Convention, which his Majesty 
has been pleased to acquaint us of, and 
to promise that it shall be speedily laid 
before us. If from what shall appear upon 
the face of the papers I intend now to 
move for, our mimsters have done every 
thing to prevent a war, without sacrificing 
any part of the national honour or interest ; 
if it shall appear that they have stated the 
differences betwixt Spain and us, in a true 
light to that court; if it shall appear that 
they have given the Spaniards no encou- 
ragement, by their dilatory and irresolute 
way of proceeding, to insist upon their 
own terms, andto go on inruining our trade 
and navigation ; I say, Sir, if all this should 
appear, we can easily determine upon the 
merits of this preliminary treaty, which 
we have accepted of. The stipulations 
contained in it ought to be founded 
upon the justice of the claims of either 
party ; but if these claims never have been 
made, or if they have been shamefully 
iven up on our part, and if this conduct 
as encouraged the other party, to oblige 
us to accept of a preliminary, instead of a 
definitive treaty, then the question with 
us, ought not to be how far the Spaniards, 
but how far our ministers are to. blame. 
Besides, I cannot conceive that the pa- 
pers which you have already resolved to 
address for, can be of any manner of ser- 
vice to us, or indeed that they can be in- 
telligible to the House, unless we shall see 
the instructions that have been sent from 
hence to our governors, officers and mi- 
nisters abroad ; because a great number of 
the complaints and representations con- 
tained in the papers, which you are to ad- 
dress for, must refer to, and sometimes. be 
founded on the nature of these instruc- 
tions. Therefore’ I will be so free as to 
own, that I shall not be at the pains. so 
much as to look into any of the papers we 
have resolved to address for, unless I shall 
see at the same time the papers for which 
IT intend now to move; and I shall think it 
very suspicious, if any gentleman, shall op- 
Seale amotion; because I am sure that 
there can be no harm in a British House of 
Parliament’s seeing all the papers relating 


gone through the hands of British nminis- 


j ters. Therefore, Sir, I take the liberty to 
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move, ‘That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to: his Majesty, that he would’ be 
graciously pleased to give directiens for 
laying before this House, copies ofall Let. 
ters written, and Instructions given by the 
Secretaries of State, or commissioners for 
_ executing the office of Lord High Admiral 
of Great Britain, to any of the governors 
of the British plantations ‘in America, or 
any commander in chief, or captains of his 
Majesty’s ships of war, or his Majesty’s 
minister at the court of Spata, or any of 
his Majesty’s consuls in Europe, since the 
treaty of Seville, relating to any losses sus- 
tained by his Majesty’s subjects, by means 
_of depredations committed by the subjects 
of the king of Spain ia Europe or Ame- 
_Yica, which have net already been Jaid be- 
fore this House.” “4. 


. Mr. Horatio Walpole : 


- Sir; the present motion seems to con- 
tain two separate articles, and I shall beg 
leave to offer my reasons to the House, 
why I dissent from both. One relates to 
the Letters and Instructions sent -to our 
‘ministers at the court of Spain, our consuls 
am that kingdom, and our governors in 
America, and. the.other to those sent to 
our naval officers.. As to the first, Sir, I 
hope gentlemen, before they agree to' this 
- motion, will consider, that in such differ- 
ences as subsisted lately betwixt our court 
-and that.of Madrid, a minister is furnished 
not only with public but private Instruc- 
tions, and these’ private Instructions com- 
monly contain things no way proper to be 
communicated to the court where he re- 
sides. It has been many times known in 
negociations, that a minister has been in- 
structed publicly ‘to insist on very: high 
’ terms, and yet has had private Instructions 
to abate very much of these terms, pro- 
vided he could obtain an equivalent, or 
- compass a favourite view of his court. 

I do not know, Sir, whether this is or is 
not the case with regard to the instrue- 
tions sent to our minister at Madrid, be- 
cause I never had any concern in our 
transactions with that court; but, Sir, it is 
both very possible and very probable that 
-. it may be the case, and if it is, his Majesty 
' will no doubt have very good reason to be 
offended at an. address, which, should he 
comply with it, might lay open the most 
dal transactions. of his cabinet, and 

iscover secrets that ought, for the good 
of this kingdom, to be concealed. But the 
present motion not only includes ‘instruc- 
tions given by our ministry and admiralty 


t 


considering, would be a proper motion, if 


e 
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to our plenipotentiaries at the court of | 
Spain, but likewise to all our consuls:and | 
governors of our settlements abroad. This 
might be attended with very bad conse- 

uences to the trading part of the nation. 

entlemen know very well, that, in case 
of a rupture betwixt Spain and us, the 


Spanish court immediately confiscates the 


effects of our merchants residing there. It 
has therefore been always thought proper 
to let our consuls know, either by our mi- 
nistry here, or our minister at Madrid, 
that as soon as the differences betwixt the 
two courts shall arrive at such a crisis, and 
not before, they are to give the merchants | 
notice to make the best of their way with - 
their effects. Now, should such an ip- 
struction as this come to the knowledge 


of the Spaniards, it is a kind of watch-. 


word to put them on their guard, and must 
unavoidably occasion the ruin of thousands 
of our-subjects. It must have another bad 
effect, Sir, by letting the Spaniards: know 
the ultimatum of our demands and con- 
cessions, and the kingdom may thereby be | 
deprived of many advantages which she 
might reap, were no such discovery made. 
‘1 shall now examine the propriety of 
this motion, so far as it relates to the in- 


structions given by the government here 


to our admirals and captains. These in-— 
structions, Sir, are very probably: yet un- 
fulfilled, and it would be doing-a very im- 
prudent thing, should we put it out of the | 
power of our officers abroad to fulfil them ; 


which must be the case if they are now 


discovered to the public. Besides, there. 
is nothing more easy than to find fault. 
Objections may be raised to the best con- 
certed plan that ever was laid down, and 
the approbation which it meets with gene- 
rally depends uponthe event. Therefore, 
Sir, it oughtnotat allto surprise gentlemen, 
if they whose characters, perhaps their 


lives and their fortunes, depend upon the 


success of these schemes, oppose the mo- 
tion. On the other hand, it must be sur- 
prising to those without doors, as well as 


to us within, to hear that such a motion 


has been made in this House. Have not 
the ministers been cried out against for 


not entering into vigorous measures, as 
‘they are called; and should we agree to 


this motion, do not we take the most ef- 
fectual method to disable them from pur- 
suing any measure with vigour? I am far 
from denying, that the motion we are now 
all danger of a war: were over, and if ‘we 
had concluded a definitive treaty with 


Spain: were that the case, there would be 
no inconveniency in our addressing for 
- these papers, because there would be no 
farther use for the instructions contained 
in them: but that. is far from being the 
case at present. The treaty that is con- 
cluded is a preliminary, and the conclu- 


sion of a definitive treaty depends upon } 


our unanimity and resolution to pursue 
the same vigorous measures that we would 
have done had this preliminary never taken 
place. But, Sir, give me leave. to say, 
that if we should agree to this motion, we 
put ourselves under an incapacity of pur- 
suing these measures, because we expose 
_ them to the public, and thereby give Spain 
and her allies an opportunity of defeating 


- them. : 


There is still, another inconveniency 
which must arise from our agreeing to the 
present motion. We are to Seales. Sir, 
that though the stipulation for our mer- 
chants’ redress is a positive stipulation, 
yet that the performance of it is in reality 
but eventual. I do not mean that there.is 
any ambiguity in the terms of that article 
m the convention, or that any event can 


happen which will justify the court of 


Spain in refusing ta pay the sum there spe- 
ecified; but-we all know very well, that 
princes are often determined by interest, 
without regard to the strict laws of justice 
and equity. Now, if our exposing these 
papers should afresh embroil us with 
Spain ; if she should imagine, upon being 
mformed of their contents, that she could 
prevent our distressing her in the same 
manner we might have done had they been 
. kept secret; .in such an event, Sir, who 
can answer for:it that she will not create 
pretexts.and frivolous excuses, to put off 
the payment of the stipulated sum? I am 
sure, 1 have heard that court charged in 
this House with as gross violations of her 
faith, and I dare say that if our agreeing 
te this motion were to have that effect, 
gentlemen would think that they had a 
great deal to accuse themselves of. 

_ In the mean time, I am far from think- 
ing that there will be no occasion for our 
seeing any papers at all before we come to 
a.sesolution with regard to the convention. 
I know we shall have. occasion to see a 

eat many,-and we have no reason: to 
doubt that his Majesty, as. he has ordered 
the Convention to: be laid before us, will 
likewise order those papers to be commu- 
nicated te the House which are proper for 
us to see. But, Sir, I thik we should act 
with great precipitancy, should we address 
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for any papers that may draw s-refusal 
from his Majesty, and may occasion an. In-. 
terruption of that union betwixt his Ma- 
jesty and this House, which in the present 
juncture of affairs is our best and. greatest 
security. a ed 

Sir John Barnard: — eee 

Sir; I have sat: long enough in the 
House to hear many debates on this head, 
but I never knew one good effect attend 
our giving a negative to a motion. of this 
nature. Did experience tell us, that the 
counsels of a ministry have been always 
more advantageous to the nation than the 
resolutions of parliament: had this nation 
never found the misfortune of being go- 
verned by a ministry, who preferred their. 


own interest to her honour;. had there- 


never been an instance wherf the interpo- 


sition of parliament rescued the nation 


frem the wicked effects of mal-administra- 


tion; then might I haye had so much cons: 


fidence in the present ministry, as to agree. 
in my sentiments with the hon. gentlemen 
who spoke last. But I have seen the com- 
plaisance of parliament to the ministry at- 
tended with so many bad effects, espe- 
cially of late, that ] think it 1s high time 
for us to.alter our measures, and to judge. 
from what we see, and not from what we 
hear. '~ = 

I own all that has been said rather con- 
firms me to agree to the motion, than 
otherwise. All that the hon. gentleman 
has said, in my opinion amounts to this, 
that the papers now moved to be addressed 
for, relate to an unfinished negociation, 
and therefore it will be doing an indignity: 
to his Majesty to address for these-papers; 
that: it might likewise put Spain on her 
guard, should the manner in which we are 


to attack ‘them come to their know : 
and thereby the ends of: the ‘Convention 
might be frustrated. 


The very reason. why this. motion: ought 
to be agreed to, is because these papers 
relate to a negociation that is still in de. 


pendence. Had the negociation been fi- 
nished, the reasons fer our. agreving: to. 


this motion would not - have been near sé 
strong with me as they are now; But, 
Sir, I have not heard yet any one reason 


given, why the just expectations of parlits 


ment and: the people have net beeh ane 
swered, and why we are not at:present: in 


a state of certainty with regard to owr dfs - 
_ ferences with Spain; why we are not care | 


rying on. either a vigorous war; or reaping 


the. adfantoges: of: sia hesournble peanes 
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These are considerations that offer to me, 
previous to.al] other cansiderations. When 
onee this House is satisfied.in these points, 
it will be easy for us to. come to a resolu- 
tion as to every other point that relates to 
this affair. But these are points we never 
can come to the knowledge of without our 
seeing, in the first place, the papers now 
moved to be addressed for. -I say, Sir, in 
the first place; for if our admirals and 
captains hsv had no orders to act with 
vigour; if our consyls and governors have 
had no instructions to stand by the rights 
of this nation at all events; or if they have 
been instructed to wink at the calamities 
of their fellow-subjects, and, as many sus- 
pect, to connive at the barbarities inflicted 


on them; then, Sir, the House must be 


led into another enquiry by what means it 
has happened that. such a conduct has 
been observed. We are then no longer 
to wonder why the Spaniards have not 
been brought to do us justice, and why our 
merchants are still exposed to the insults 
of their enemies. 

If, Sir, there had been any comparison 
betwixt our strength and that of the ene- 
my, if the Spaniards had had the least 
pretext in justice or equity for the barba- 
rities inflicted on the subjects of this na- 
tion, some excuses might have been pleaded 
from the imprudence of hazardifg our 
strength and reputation on a doubtful 
event ;. some excuse, Sir, might have been 
pleaded from the injustice of supporting 


claims that are inconsistent with the. 


treaties and the law of nations. But, 
since we are as evidently superior in 
strength, as in the justice of our cause, the 
reasons of our forbearance since last ses- 
sion, and our accepting this convention, 
must be attributed to some cause of which 
_the parliament ought to be the judges, and 
“which, I am afraid, the parliament: alone 
can remove. Are we for ever to trust to 
the courage and honesty of our ministry? 
_ Are we never to interpose, and let his Ma- 
jesty know the sense of the nation? Have 
we for these 20 years past ever offered our 
advice to the throne upon any doubtful 
exigency? Have we not, as often as such 
advice was proposed, been told, that we 
had no reekon to doubt: the prudence and 
veal.of the ministry ; that it was‘an affront 
— his Majesty for us-to mterpose in 

82. 


glamd, and they will find this is ‘the 


_ Language that bes brooght.on all the.in- | 


hose pomts where the crown by its pre-- 

rogative was to be the. sole judge. Let - 

eras Sir, look over the Histery of | 
n 


conveniencies which we have felt. This is 
a language that honest ministers never, 
use ; 16 is the language that wise ministers. 
reject. Honest. ministers would be glad 


of having an opportunity to take advice, 


better advice than it is. possible for them 


to give; and wise ministers never think 
themselves so happy'as when they have. 


the advice of parliament, to give a sanction 
to their proceedings. 7 

As to the putting the Spaniards on their. 
guard, Iam not so much either of a soldier 
or a sailor, as to pretend to determine pre- 
cisely what weight may be in. that objec- 
tion: but I have read a little, and have. 


heard a great deal with. regard to the, . 


management of a war betwixt us and the 
Spaniards: and, so far as I may be allowed 
to judge, there is but one way in which 
we can possibly attack them, and that is 
by sea; We have already fatally expe~ 
rienced the effects of a land war with 
Spain. It was indeed attended with glory ; 
it was attended with success: but, Sir, it 
was attenced with an expence which we 
feel to this day. ‘Therefore I think it is 
quite out of the question to suppose that 
any etic! operations of ours against 
Spain, whic 


land, should be discovered by our agree- 
ing to this motion. It is possible that-we 
may discover by it, whether our govern- 
ment design to act ia earnest. But I cah 
see very little advantage Spain can reap 


from this, though I think 1 see a great _ | 


benefit which must arise from it to Britain. 


We can never imagine, Sir, that the 


Spaniards have been so stupid as not to 
take all possible precautions to defend 
themselves in case of a rupture. ‘They 
knew very well, I believe every gentleman 
in this House, every man of commen sense 
without doors knows, where and in what 


manner we can attack her, if we are in 


earnest.. Therefore, Sir, I think it is of 
very little consequence whether. the Spa- 
niards shall come at the knewledge of the 
plan of operations or not. But, Sir, J] 
said I could easily see an evident advan- 

e which our being well aesured that the 
ministry were in earnest to act against 
Spain must be attended with: such. an agp. 
surance would inspire the people, I had 
almost said, with a veneration for the 
ministry; I am sure it would for his Mae 
jesty; when they saw that they were ree 
solved to take satisfaction for the injuries 
we have received. This must be attended 
with the best effects. The opinion which 
the subjects will then entertain of the ha 


were to have taken effect. by : 
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nesty and abilities of those at the helm, 
will make them contribute their share of. 
the expence with alacrity. Our sailors, 
Sir, whe have long acted with reluctance, 
would then serve with cheerfulness. There 
would be then no occasion for pressing 
‘men aboard for our navy. That reluc- 
tance, Sir, so visible in our sailors, intirely 
proceeds from the numberless disappoint- 
ments they have already met with; and 
give me leave to say, Sir, that there is no 
other method of removing their distrust 
on that head, than by our government’s 
letting the public see that they intend to 
act honestly and fairly, that they do not 
design to amuse the world any longer with 
idle parades, or sham expeditions. - 

: There is another gocd effect, Sir, that 
our agreeing to thig motion must-have; it 
will make Spain cautious how she trifles 
any longer with us. Can any reasonable 
man believe, Sir, that if she had thought 
we dared to act vigorously, she would 
have treated us in the manner she has 
done? slie must be conscious, that’ by 
herself she is a very unequal match for us, 
and that it is in our power.to humble her 
before she can receive any assistance from 
her allies. Her ministers must be’ con- 
scious that we have been treated in a man- 
ner that: directly violates all the law of 
nature and nations, and every treaty sub- 
sisting betwixt us and them. Give me 
leave to ask, Sir, from whence can the 
motives of their proceedings arise, if they 


do not. arise from an opinion of the weak- | 


ness and irresolution of our ministry? 
But, Sir, our agreeing to this motion will 
set them right in that respect. I hope we 
shall see Instructions to our admirals and 
captains that will make the Spaniards, and 
all the world sensible, that we have minis- 
ters both too wise and too honest to be 
_any longer trifled with. This, instead of 
obstructing, must facilitate every negocia- 
tion with that crown. As we want nothing 
of them but what is fair and right, they 
would be more ready to grant it willingly, 
when they find, if they refuse, we are de- 
termined to command it. by force. 

But; Sir, as no arguments are so good 
es those drawn from experience, I am 
sorry to say that in this case. we have fatal 
experience of the reasonableness of this 
motion. I see many gentlemen here who 
‘may-remember our expedition under ad- 
miral Hosier. How many of our ‘brave 
seamen perished, how many of our best 
ships rotted, and /how. much of the national 
honour was lost jn that expedition, is not 

| 
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my business at present to enquire into; 
but I will venture to say, that it had been 
happy for this nation, that either that ex- 
pedition had not been made, or that the 
parliament had been before-hand ac- 


_quainted with the nature of our admiral’s 


mstructions. But, Sir, this is a very un- 


grateful, a very melancholy subject ; there- 


tore I shall only’ observe, that while the 
memory of that expedition is so recent:in 
the minds of the people, it will be impos- 


sible to cure them of their suspicions ; it 
_will be impossible to convince them that 
‘our present measures are not in the: same 


strain they were then in, unless the parlia- 
ment is made acquainted.with the nature 
of the instructions that have been given to 
our admirals and officers abroad. — 

I have little more to add, Sir, but I 
cannot help observing, that there is a very 


‘wide difference betwixt common report, 


and the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced against this motion. These argu- 
ments have been all built upon the supposi- 
tion that the negociation with Spain is 
still depending ; upon the supposition that 
the Convention is no other than a prelimi- 
nary, and that we have still a good deal to 
fear from Spain. But, Sir, if any credit is 
to be given to common report, our minis- 
try’are acting in a manner which shews 
that they think all differences with Spain 
are accommodated. . If we are to believe 
common report, Sir, they have so much 
confidence in Spanish honour and faith, 
that they look upon a definitive treaty to 
be as good as concluded, and have already 
recalled our squadron from the Mediter- 
ranean sea. I shall not warrant the truth 
of this report, Sir; but if it is true, in my 
humble opinion it entirely overthrows all 
that has. been advanced by the gentlemen 
on the other side. However, whether it 
is true or not, I think the reasons I have 
already given, and those I have heard 
from my worthy friends, are more than 
sufficient to determine me in giving my 
voice for the motion. | 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; @ great deal of time has been con- 
sumed in this debate; more, perhaps, than 
the importance of it deserves: but, Sir, ‘it 
is the way with most men, I do not know 
but it is so very often with myself, that a 
matter, which in itself is but trifling, be- 
comes considerable by being opposed. If 
gentlemen knew of how little consequence 
it is to the interest of the minister (for I 
see no reason why I may not use that 

3 . 
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word too) whether this: motion is or is not 
agreed to, they would think they had spent 
their time very indifferently in this debate. 
Gentlemen have been very witty, or, if 
they please, very severe upon the minis- 
ter; but, Sir, I wish.that when gentlemen 
- lay down maxims of government, or rules 
for the conduct of the minister either within 
or without doors, that they would be so 
candid as to examine their own conduct by 
‘such rules. | 

If gentlemen are to be directed by rea- 
son, I should be glad to know, Sir, why it 
is unreasonable to suppose that it is possi- 
ble for a minister to be.in the right. We 
have heard, Sir, a great deal of the ab- 
surdity of believing the word of a fninister, 
or laying any stress on his assurances; but 
is it not as absurd in some to believe that a 


minister can never be in the right, as it is 


to believe they never can be in the wrong? 
Besides, Sir, gentlemen may imagine, or 
want others to imagine, what they will ; 
they may make what distinctions they 
please betwixt his Majesty and the minis- 
try ; but give me leave to say, that it is a 
very sorry compliment to the anderstand- 
ing of any prince, to suppose that he suf- 
fers himself to be ‘irected either by a weak 
or a wicked minister. Ae 

It is in this light alone, Sir, that I take 
the liberty to make any observations .on 
the personal reflections that have been le- 
velled against the ministry in the course of 
this debate: but, Sir, I cannot help being 
of opinion, while I defend my own cha- 
racter, while I vindicate my own measures, 
I defend the character, I vindicate the go- 
vernment, of my royal master. ye 

After what I have said, and after what 
has been said by the gentlemen who. have 
opposed this motion, it would be needless, 
¥t wauld be improper for me to resume any 
of the arguments that have been offered 
either for or against it: but, Sir, as the hon. 
_ gentleman who spoke last touched upon a 


fact, which I must be presumed to know a. 


little of, I shall beg leave to give the House 
some information in that particular. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
said, with that good sense which he always 
discovers when he speaks either in public 
or in private, that if at this juncture we re- 
called our fleet from the coasts of Spain, 
our .negociations with that court: ought to 
be looked upon as at an end, and conse- 
quently that no argument could arise 
agajnst this motion for our addressing for 
papers relating to a depending negocia- 
tion. Ié that were the case, if our. fleet 


before I heard them now. 
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wag recalled, I should be of the same opi-- 


nion: but, Sir, I can take it upon me to 


affirm that no such orders have been sent, 
and that I never heard of any such orders 
I believe, Sir, 
gentlemen will not suspect that orderg 
could have. been sent without my know- 
ledge;. and they are mistaken, if. they 
think that I can have any interested views. 
m concealing them. However, Sir, I can 
not omit taking notice of the .views with 
which such reports are propagated, and 
how easy it is for the best intentions in the 


world to be defeated by any malicious fel- 


low, who shall take upon him, from his 
own conjectures, to affirm things for facts — 
that never had eny existence but in his 
own brain. I am sure the hon. gentleman 
himself did not invent so improbable a 
story; but, on the other hand, I am sure 
that with all the discernment he is master 
of, he was very much affected by it, and. 
that if I_had not taken this opportunity of 
undeceiving him, most: gentlemen here 
might have believed it. =e 

That hon.: gentleman was pleased to 


bring the case of admiral Hosier’s expe- 


dition, as a parallel to our present circum- 


‘stances. Sir, I am as much affected with 


the hardships and calamities which befel 


.my fellow subjects in that expedition as 


any gentleman hete; but no prince, no 
minister alive €an guard against accidents. 


Ifa scheme is well digested, and properly 


executed, that is all which ministers can 
answer for: the elements are not under 
our direction, and though that expedition 
did not answer all the ends it was designed ~ 
for, yet I believe the nation feels the good 


effects of it at this day. It happened at a 


time when the situation of the affairs of 
Europe. was very different from what it, is 


.at present: but I need not descend to 


particulars ; I believe most gentlemen pre- 
sent remember.what the motives of it 
were, and that as oftcn as it came under- 


the consideration of this House, the ob- 


jections to the conduct. of the ministry, 


on that head, were always fully and solidly: 
refuted. oi Bog , : 
- Inshort, Sir, if the Spanish treasure at 


that time escaped our fleets, it was owing: 
to accidents which no human foresight 
could prevent, and may serve to let us see, 
that however some gentlemen flatter them- 


selves with the thoughts of always having 


it in our power to bring Spain to our terms, 
yet. it is not so easy a task as these gen-. 
tlemen imagine. .Our admirals and‘cap- - 


tains at that time, Sir, did their duty, and: 


e 
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I believe would have exerted their ‘cou- 
rage too, had the plate-ships come in their 
way. But their escape at that time is a. 
proof that neither the goodness of ships, . 
the number of men, the skill of our offi- 
cers, nor the bravery of our sailors can. 
avail, when the winds and the weather 
favour the enemy. If gentlemen would 


_make due reflecticns upon this, I dare say | 


they would be much cooler in their debates | 
ait proceédings upon those questions that 
relate to aur differences with Spain. Mean 
time I think the arguments which ] have 
heard in support of the motion are not 
sufficient to warrant my giving assent 
toit. | 
_ The question then being put, it passed 
in the negative, 183 against 113. 


‘ “It was then moved by Mr. Sandys, 

- %& That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, that he would be gra- 
cionsly pleased to give directions, for lay- 
ing before the House, copies of such Me- 
morials or Representations, as had been 
made, either to the king of Spain or his 
ministers, since the treaty of Seville, re- 
lating to Losses sustained by his Majesty’s 
‘subjects, by means of depredations com- 
mitted by the subjects of the king of Spain 
in Europe or America.’ Upon which, 


Mr. Henry Pelham said : 


‘Sir ; after the House, for Ty good rea- 
sons, had given a negative to the last mo- 
tion, I did not expect to hear one of this 
‘kind ; because the reasons for not agreein 

to the last, hold, in my opinion, aed 
‘stronger for rejecting this. Gentlemen, ; 
-before they make such motions as these, 
ought to consider two things principally; 
‘first, whether this House has a right by 
the constitution to agree to: motions of 
‘this kind, for calling for papers while a 
negociation is depending ; and in the next 
‘place, how far such an Address will be 
‘complied with on the part of the throne. 
‘His Majesty by our constitution certainly 
thas a right to make peace or war, and 
consequently, to take such steps as may 
‘enable him to do ‘both with honour and 
success; but if we call for those very 
‘papers that contain the whole transactions 
with regard to either, gentlemen are to 
consider, whether this be not an attempt 
‘to wrest this prerogative out of the royal 
shand, where it is now so well lodged. At 
‘the same time, Sir, admitting we Fad such 
‘a: power, if for reasons best’ known to his. 
‘Majesty, he should refuse to comply with 


j interest, it may have made. 
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our Address, Gentlemen cannot but fore- 
see, that such a refusal has often produced ' 
a. misunderstanding betwixt the Crown 
and Parliament; which on this occasion | 
must produce the very worst eftfects.. | 
It becomes therefore, Sir, a prudential : 
consideration with us at present,- whether 
these papers may not be of such a nature 
as to require the utmost secrecy, and whe- 
ther our agreeing to this motion, may not 
defeat all the good ends proposed by the 
Convention; for as the Convention is no 
other than a preliminary treaty to a defi- 
nitive one, there must consequently be a 
great number of points still unsettled be- 
twixt his Majesty’s ministers and those of 
Spain, and therefore calling for the copies 
of any papers that are now, delle lying 
before the king of Spain’s council, is call- 
ing for papers that relate to an unfinished 
negociation. Besides, Sir, the papers that 
have been laid before the Court of Spain 
by our ministers, will necessarily discover 
a great part of the contents of those papers, 
which have been communicated to this 
Court by that of Spain. Making such . 
papers public, must be interpreted by 
Spain as an affront done to her, it being 
an indignity dene to a court, after a 
negociation is concluded, to publish all | 
the demands which, either from a misin- | 
formation, or a desire to advance her own 
This might 
make them shy of entering into any farilies 
negociation with a Court, that is capable 
of treating them so ‘unhandsdmely. B 
sides, Sir, a wise ministry ‘will al 
consider the character of the peoplesvith 
whom they treat: if the Spaniards were 
under the same form of government with 


ourselves ; if they had the-same nétions of 


liberty, and the samerights to secure it, 
the motion would not have been so im- 
proper. But we’are to consider, that wa 
have to do with the most jealous people 
under the sun; we have to do with the 
ministers of an absolute prince Over a 
country where every thing is transacted 
with the utmost secrecy, and who would 
be startled that any paper of state should 
be exposed to public view : this, Sir, might 
render, not only Spain, but every nation 
in Europe, averse from entering mto any 
negociation with a people, who cannot 
keep their own secrets, or those of their 
neighbours. — 7 

I shall now consider a little how con- 
sistent such an Address would be, with 
the regard and decency we owe to his 
Majesty. Give meleave here to observe, 


077) 


‘ness between them. 


Cd 


Sir, that nothing can contribute more to 
obtaining a definitive treaty, on a safe and 
honourable footing, than a good corre- 
spondence betwixt his Majesty and his 
arliament ; and nothing will be a greater 
encouragement for Spain to insist upon 
high terms, and to be obstinate in her de- 
mands, than even the appearance of cold- 
Now, Sir, if we 

should resolve to address his Majesty for 
these papers, before we are sure, that he 
will think fit to comply with our request, 
I do not know any measure we could 
pursue, which might be more detrimental 


- to the: public: they who are dissatisfied 


~ 


with the present happy establishment, 
under the colour of being dissatisfied with 
the ministry, will take occasion to insi- 
nuate, that a difference has arisen betwixt 
his Majesty and the Parliament: this in- 
sinuation will be industriously propagated 
amongst foreign courts, till this nation 
shall be in danger of losing much of that 
decisive weight which every good subject 
would wish she enjoyed abroad. Nothing, 
Sir, could give foreign powers a fairer op- 
portunity of uniting among themselves, 
than this opinion; and such an union is 
what Great Britain ought by all means to 
guard against. We should not then have 
to deal with Spain alone ; we should soon 
see France entering her claims likewise: | 
am nat sure but our good allies the Dutch 
might endeavour to obtain some con- 
cessions to our prejudice: for, give me 


, feave to say, Sir, that the union which has 


always subsisted betwixt our Court and 
the Parliament, since the accession of the 
pari illustrious family to this throne, 
1as been the means of our enjoying many 
advantages in commerce, unrivalled, and 
uncomplained of by our neighbours: and 
gentlenien ought to be more cautious how 
they give occasion for our neighbours so 
much as to suspect. any difference betwixt 
his Majesty and Parliament, when they-re- 
flect that there never was a time when any 
difference - happened betwixt them, in 
which our neighbours did not do all in 
their power to improve it to their own ad- 
vantage. 

I have insensibly fallen again into the 
consideration of foreign affairs ; but every 
domestic incident has such an influence 
upon our foreign situation, that it is almost 
mmpossible to separate the consideration of 
one from the other. There is indeed one 
consequence entirely domestic, that may 


. attend our agreeing to the present motion, 
and that is the opinion it might give his 
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Majesty of the wisdom and moderation of 
this House. His Majesty has always, in 
every public transaction of his reign, con- 
sidered the Parliament as his great coun- 
cil ; he has advised with us, he has paid a 
just regard to our sentiments, and has in- 
formed us of every material transaction of 
his reign. Now, Sir, if we do not, on our 
parts, answer those gracious dispositions ; 
if we do not act within our own sphere, 
his Majesty has great reason to think, 
that we require the deference and esteem 
he has always expressed for us very un- 
gratefully. He has informed us, that a 
Convention has been entered into with 
Spain ; he has told us, it is a Convention 
for settling all matters in dispute betwixt 
them and us, in such a manner as may, 
for the future, prevent and remove al} 
new causes of complaint. He has like. 
wise informed us, that the Convention 
shall be laid before us. If we should agree 
to the present motion, Sir, in what manner 
shall we requite his Majesty’s royal endea- 
vours for the interests of this nation ? If, 
before we have come to any resolution 
about this Convention, before we haye de- 
liberated whether it is, or is not, for the 
advantage of the naiion, we fall to exa~ 
mine into the papers and instructions that 
have, in order to bring it about, passed 
betwixt his Majesty’s niinisters, and those 
of Spain? Nothing, Sir, can be a more 
preposterous way of proceeding. It is 
telling his Majesty, that we won’t regard 
the merits of the Convention, by itself; 
we will be determined in the judgment we 
shall form of it, as we are pleased or dis 
pleased with the conduct of the ministry 
previous to its being concluded. Sir, give 
me leave to say, that when this House de 
liberates upon approving, or not approving 
any measure, we are to consider that mea 
sure as it stands by itself; if we find it in 
itself to be a good measure, we are to ap- 
prove of it, and we are not to regard its 
connection with any other circumstance, 
If we were to suppase that this Conven- 


_tion,-which will be considered in a day or 


two, has been brought about by the most, 
abandoned set of men in the world; yet. 
if we find it tobe for the public good, we 
are not to enquire into, and censure the 
means by which it was brought about, 
The best and the most reasonable method 
of proceeding, and the way in which thig 
House has always proceeded in such cases, 
is to examine the measure itself; and-if 
it is found to be a destructive measure 
let us petition his Majesty to have all the 
[3 R] 
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"papers relating to it laid before us, that 


we may inflict a suitable censure upon the 
advisers and managers of such a step: 
but if we find it a good measure, I do not 
see what we could propose to ourselves by 
calling for any papers previous to it; un- 
less it were to let his Majesty see, that we 
are resolved to fish for faults, and to take 
upon ourselves a power unknown to our 
contitution. I shall suppose that we are 
now to agree to this motion; what might 
be the consequence? I am afraid such as 


‘would give the crown. no very favourable 


oe of our prudence and candour. 
or his Majesty may very justly conclude, 
that, being conscious we could find no 
fault with the Convention by itself, we 
were resolved, rather than not find fault, 
to fall upon his ministers for what they had 
dene before it was concluded. This, Sir, 
give me leave to say, might, with very 
good reason, be looked upon by the Crown 
as a very great piece of disrespect, and be 
resented by a denial, which, I am sure, 


would be very disagreeable to his Majesty, 


however just it would be in itself. 

I shall beg leave only to add a very few 
things to what I have already said: it has 
always been the rule of this House, never 
to call for papers relating to a negociation 
while that negociation is in dependance. I 
know gentlemen will consider the conven- 


tion as a negociation entirely separate from — 


the definitive treaty that is supposed to fol- 
low it; but I must humbly difter from those 
gentlemen. All preliminaries, in their own 
nature, have a relation to the negociations 
to which they refer; and it frequently hap- 
pens, that preliminaries contain the sub- 
stance of all that follows after ; and that 


the subsequent negociations are only to ex- 


tend the stipulations and give them a more 


authentic sanction: though I am not to- 


suppose that this is the case with the con- 
vention, yet no gentleman, who has looked 
into it, but must see that, though it is not 
a definitive treaty, yet all the material 
points, upon which a definitive treaty is to 
proceed, have been adjusted betwixt, the 
ministers of the two crowns by this con- 
vention: therefore the instructions that 
have passed betwixt our court and that of 
Spain, relating to the convention, may very 
reasonably be presumed to relate likewise 
to the subsequent definitive treaty. 
This being the case, by agreeing to the 
present motion, we call for papers relating 
to a negociation still in dependance, and 


thereby assume to ourselves a right by. 


ao means belonging to this House. We 
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assume ta ourselves aright of directing 
and of censuring the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers upon a measure that Is 
not yet concluded ; in short, we assume to 


ourselves a right that is already lodged in 


the royal hands; in hands, Sir, that have 
been always so far from making a bad use 
of it, that this House has always been 
sharers in that part of the prerogative — 
My oppositionto this motion, Sir, must by 
every gentleman who judges impartially, 
be looked upon as proceeding from no con- 
sciousness of any thing amiss in the papers 
to be addressed for by this motion : be- 
cause, if we should tind the Convention to 
be a measure against the honour and in- 


terest of this nation, there is still room far | 


us to go into this Address. 
Sir William Windham : 


Sir; I am sorry that I am obliged te 
differ from the hon. gentleman who sits 
over against me, in almost every proposi- 
tion he has advanced. I readily admit, 
that to know the proper boundaries be- 
tween the sovereign and the parliament, 16 
a part of knowledge very requisite for a 
member of this House; but I think the 
constitution has pointed out those bounda- 
ries, it has pointed them out in plain and 
intelligible characters, impossible to be 
mistaken by any man who does not wilfully 
mistake. Our constitution plainly pre- 
sumes, that in political transactions the mi- 
nister’s conduct alone is to be canvassed, 
and if any thing is found amiss, the sove- 
reign is always supposed to have been mis- 
led or misinformed by the minister. I 
could not help saying thus much, Sir, be- 
cause I have observed gentlemen, upon 
questions relating te papers proper to be 
laid before this House, still advancing that 
such motions tended to encroach upon 
the prerogative. For my part I know no 

rerogative that this motion can affect ; I 
ow no difficulties which it can lay us 
under but with regard to the minister, and 


Thope this House will never know any 


difficulty upon this head. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last ap- 
pears to me to have been under two very 
great mistakes ; first, in supposing that his 
Majesty would take it amiss, if we should 
address in the terms of the present.motion ; 
secondly, in taking it for granted that the 
contents. of any papers cannot be.commu- 
nicated to this House without their being 
known to all the world. Iam convinced 


that this House never did, and I hope it 


never will, give his. Majesty reason to sus- 
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pect, ‘that we are capable of pursuing any 
view inconsistent with the respect we owe 
to him, or with the duty we owe to our 
constituents. While these are the maxims 
by which we regulate our conduct, his 
Majesty, I dare say, would never take any 
proceeding of ours amiss; because if we 
Should ever address for any thing that is 
improper for his Majesty to comply with, 
he will not look upon it as proceeding 
from want of affection, but from want of 
better information. . 

This leads me to the second mistake the 
hon. gentleman seems to bej under. If 
by agreeing to this motion we should 
address for ‘papers unfit to be communi- 
cated to the public, there is no doubt but 
we shall be informed from the throne, in a 
regular manner, that the contents of some 
of the papers we addressed for ought not to 
be divulged. In the mean time, it is to be 
hoped that his Majesty will order those 
papers that are proper for our inspection 
tobe laid before us. Ifit shall be foundby 
the House, that the papers thus communi- 
nicated dre sufficient for our information : 
if it shall be found, they are sufficient to 
give us a full and a clear detail of the nego- 
ciations that have preceded this convention, 
there is no occasion to trouble his Majesty 
any farther. But if these papers should 
relate to other papers without which we 
' must be still in the dark, there is a method 
by which this House may be informed of 
all- that is proper for them to know, and 
yet the ministry be in no danger of havin 
their secrets divulged to the world. 
mean the method of a secret committee, 
who may be appointed to make extracts 
from. these papers relating to the affair in 
question, as far as shall be necessary for 
the information of this House. I hope, 
Sir, gentlemen do not suppose that the 
breast of a minister is the only cabinet 
where a secret of state can be safely depo- 
sited. I dare say, Sir, every gentleman 
of this House, who shall have the honour to 
be of a secret committee, will conceal the 
proceedings of that committee as inviolably 
as any minister alive. 

I think I have already obviated the 
most material diticulty that can possibly 
arise on this point of secrecy : But Sir, I 
confess, that I can see no grounds for sup- 
posing, that if our ministry have honestly 
done their duty, there can be any secrets 
to be concealed from the public, or any 
difficulties whatsoever. The wrongs that 
we have suffered from Spain were .com- 
mitted "in the'face ofthe sun. They were 


avowed by her government, they were 
justified by her ministry ; the means, Sir. 
which we pursued to obtain justice, were 
long concealed from the knowledge of 
the public ; longer I am afraid than was 
strictly consistent with the interest, with 
the honour of this nation ; and the more 
they were concealed, the injuries, the in- 
sults and barbarities committed on our 
subjects grew the more flagrant; and Spain 
by her conduct seemed to aim at nothing 
so much, as to render it impracticable for 
our ministry any longer to stifle the just 
complaints of our merchants. At last, 
Sir, after a long and fruitless expectation 
of obtaining redress by means of our mi- 
nisters, our merchants were obliged to 
lay their case before parliament. We 
heard them fully, we heard them impar- 
tially ; and they proved their allegations to 
the satisfaction, and entire conviction, of 
every gentleman in this House; to the 
conviction, I believe, of those who had 
the greatest reason to wish that they had 
not succeeded so well in their proof as they 
did. Upon this the’ House came to cer- 
tain resolutions, very plain, very practi- 
cable in their own nature, which we then 


understood were to serve as a direction to 


our ministry in the succeeding part of 
their negociations. If they have used. 
proper means for obtaining the concessions 
pointed out by these resolutions from the 
court of Spain, if they have unelterably 
ae the scheme which the parliament 
aid down, where can be the harm; where 
the difficulty, of publishing their conduct 
to the world? Give me leave, Sir, to say, 
that it will be for their interest that the 
public be informed of their having acted 
zealously for the rights of the nation. This 
will inspire the subjects with an alacri- 
ty: it will induce them to second his Ma- 
jesty’s endeavours with vigour, should . 
matters proceed to an open rupture. This — 
is an evident advantage, which both the . 
ministry and the nation will gain ; and if 
they have acted in the manner: which [ 
hope they have, it is impossible that there 
can be any prudential considerations for 
not agreeing to this motion. ~ 
When this House came to the resolu- 
tions which were presented to his Majesty 
last session, all the treaties in force be- 
twixt us and Spain, were fully considered . 
and debated. I could have wished that. 
our resolutions had been conceived in 
stronger terms, and that we had been. 
more peremptory in our demands: But 
the ministry must be acquitted by every . 


o 
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impartial man, if it shall appear that they 
have faithfully and zealously conformed 
themselves to what appeared to be the 
sentiments of the majority of this House. 
Now as these are no secrets to the public, 
I cannot conceive why any proceedings 
whatever, in consequence of these resolu- 
tions, should be improper to be commu- 
nicated to this House. It will sound very 
strange tothe world, if this House should 
refuse to call for papers, the contents of 
which we have reason to presume chiefly 
relate to a negociation that ought to have 
been carried on in pursuance of the reso- 
lutions of parliament. Will not this, Sir, 
givea handle to our enemies to suggest, 
that some scenes of iniquity may be disco- 
vered from these papers, and that his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers have had views distinct 
' from, and inconsistent with your resolu- 
tions. y | 
I shall go so far, as to admit that these 
views may be more advantageous for the 
good ofthis nation, than those that the 
aaa then had in view : But give me 
eave to observe, Sir, that however speci- 
ous they may be, no measure founded 
thereon can be so solid, or so efficacious, as 
those fourided on the resolutions of this 
House. All concessions that are obtained 
from Spain, if not founded on the resolu- 
- tions of parliament, will be no longer bind- 
ing upon her, than she shall find it her 
interest not to break them. This, Sir, is 


evident from our past negociations with: 


that court. Gentlemen, I believe, will 
have some difficulty to prove that she has 
observed one stipulation in any treaty we 


have:made with her these 90 years past. 


What was the reason of this ? Did it not 
proceed from her opinion that our parlia- 
ments would never support the ministry, 
in obliging her to an observance of treaties 
concluded ‘without their advice, and 
against the sense of the nation? This 
gave them encouragement tobreak through 
every obligation of faith and honour. But 
the present case is quite otherwise. The 
parliament has laid down resolutions, which 
are, or ought to be, guides to our minis- 
try. We have declared, that we will ef- 
fectually suppott his Majesty in obtaining 
‘redress from Spain on the foot of these 
resolutions; therefore ‘give me leave to 
say, Sir, that there ought to have been no 
nhegociation carried on with Spain, whereof 
these resolutions did not serve as a foun- 
dation : and as these are known to all the 
world, I can see no reason why any part 
of the negociations founded on them ought 
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to be kept secret, or should be thought 


unfit to be communicated to this House. 


I am sorry to hear the manner in which 
the court of Madrid may resent our pro- 
ceedings urged in this House as a reason 
why we ought not to proceed according to 
our known privileges: if ever one court 
had reason to observe no delicacy with 
another, and to break through all forms of 
decorum, we have received provocations 
enough to justify us in such a behaviour 
towards that of Spain. She has violated 
the law of nations and her own honour ; 
she has done violence even to humanity 
itself, by her outrageous treatment of our 
fellow-subjects ; and shall we, Sir, at this 
time of day, refuse to enter into right and 
proper measures for our own safety, be- 
cause they may be disagreeable to some 
punctilios of that court? but, Sir, we do 
no more now than we have done in former 
times, we do no more than we have done 
in almost every session of this parliament. 
Did we not last session, Sir, address for 
papers that had passed between the Spanish 
ministers and ours? these papers were 
communicated to the House; but I think 
we never heard that the court of Spain re- 
sented it in the manner the hon. gentle- 
man seems to insinuate. The Convention 
is a proof that they have not; andI could 
wish we had used the privilege we enjoy 
of addressing his Majesty for papers that 
have passed betwixt his ministers and those 
of any other court, oftener than we have 
used it. The nation, I am persuaded, 
would have, felt the good effects of it. If 
foreign courts apprehended, that all the 
transactions betwixt us and them were to 
be laid before this House, I am apt to be- 
lieve, that they would be much more sin- 


\ 


cere in their protestations, and that they - 


would not dare to trifle with this nation 
in the manner which some of them have 
done. "6 
The hon. gentléman was afraid, that if 
we should agree to this motion, and the 
apers were refused us, such refusal might 
beset a misunderstanding betwixt his Ma- 


jesty and the parliament, which might . 


ive other powers of Europe a handle for 

insisting upon’somewhat to the disadvan- 
tage of our commerce. oe 

As to the American trade, which the 


“hon. gentleman has beeu pleased to men- 


tion, I am sensible with how delicate a 
hand that ought to be touched upon by a 
ministry treating with other powers. But, 
Sir, itis certain that we have just as good 
a right to our share of that trade as any 
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other people in Europe, except the 
Spaniards themselves: and give me leave 
to say, that it would not be amiss should 
we let our neighbours know, that we are 
determined to saffer none of them to enter 
into any collusive bargain with Spain, to 
enjoy advantages which we do not. If we 
have any reason to suspect this, I think it 
would be right in us to oblige, not only 
the Spaniards, but these supplanters, to a 
due observance of the treaties concerning 
that trade, let the consequences be what 
they will. While I am on this subject, I 
cannot help taking notice, that it has be- 
come a general excuse in the mouths of a- 
great many for not entering into a war 
with Spain, that it is in her power to seize 
the property of our merchants on board 
her Plate-fleet. Sir, I shall admit that it 
is. But I think it is against the maxims 
of sound policy, for the sake of any private 
man’s advantage, to expose the honour of 
the nation to insults. 

As to the effects this address might 
have upon affairs at home, I am so very 
unfortunate as to differ widely from the 
hon. gentleman’s way of thinking. A 
good correspondence betwixt his Majesty 
and the parliament, is what I shall always 
wish to see continued. But in my- opi- 
nion, Sir, it is no very great com linen 
to this House to suppose, that if his Ma- 
jesty shall refuse to lay these papers be- 
fore us, we should express any dissatisfac- 
tion, or give our enemies any handle to 
exult or triumph. We may be eghnarigh 
satisfied, that if his Majesty should refuse 
to lay these papers before us, it is for very 
important reasons; for I am persuaded, no 
minister durst be so bold as to step be- 
tween his Majesty and this House, and be 
an instrument of creating any misunder- 
standing betwixt them on this head. 

But, says the hon. gentleman, we are 
not sure that his Majesty will comply with 
the prayer of such an address. Sir, this 
is an argument that may equally serve 
against all addresses of this kind; we are 
not sure, before they are presented, that 
his Majgsty will comply with any of them ; 
but it is reasonable to believe that he will 
comply with this address as soon as with 
any other. In this case, Sir, I am apt to 
think that foreign powers will entertain a 
very different opinion of the state of our 
affairs from what the hon. gentleman insi- 
nuates. It will give them to understand, 
that his Majesty and his parliament are 
resolved to-act in concert. As to foreign 
powers uniting amongst themselves on 
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this occasion, I think we have no great 
reason to dread them: we have a fleet, 
Sir, sufficient to prevent all the bad effects 
of such an union ; sufficient to protect our 
own trade, and to defeat all the attempts 


‘of our enemies. I should be glad to know, 


if we have nothing to apprehend from our 
enemies, for what reason the nation is at 
so much expence in fitting out and main- 
taining so great a fleet? but I am afraid 
that the union among the enemies of this 
nation is already asstrong as it is possible to 
be ;. if it is not, the arguments I have heard 
advanced for our late measures are very 
inconsistent and inconclusive. Was it riot. 
urged last session, in favour of our pacific 
dispositions, that France and Spain were 
so closely united, that their mterests were 
become inseparable? and have we not 
been lately told, that this union is now 
upon the point of bejng rendered still 
more strict, by a daughter of France’s 
marrying a son of the king of Spain. 
Thus, Sir, the union hinted at, is not only 
already formed, but perhaps as strong as 
it ever canbe. However, if we admit this 
union to be of so much weight, as to influ-. 
ence and over-awe the necessary proceed- 
ings of this House, we shall not in the 
least keep off, but the sooner feel all the 
effects of it. Nay, shall we not invite the 
danger we ought to prepare against? 

The hon. gentleman seemed apprehen- 
sive that France might have some claims 
to make prejudicial to our interest. I be- 
lieve, Sir, if we were to settle accounts, 
the balance would be found very much in 
our favour. We have therefore no reason 
to delay the discussion of all claims that. 
can possibly be betwixt us. We must not 
expect any of their good offices, and we 
cannot guard so. well against their ill in 
any other manner, as by obliging them to 
come to a declaration one way or other. 
By this means, if we are not served by 
their. good offices, we cannot be betrayed 
bytheir dissembled friendship; and if we 
had pursued these measures sooner, I am 
of opinion that we should have had but 
very little reason now either to court or to 
fear them. The hon. gentleman says, 


that we now enjoy many advantages in 


commerce unrivalled and uncomplained of 
by our neighbours. I wish, Sir, he had 
pointed out what these advantages are. I 


fave many times of late heard that our 


neighbours have engrossed several branches. 
of commerce to which we had a natural.. 
and undoubted right, but I could never 
yet learn that we have gained one advan~’ - 
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tage over them in‘ that respect. There- 
fore I think it would not at all be amiss, 
if all our treaties of commerce and navi- 
gation, with the other powers of Europe, 
were examined, and the encroachments 
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obtaining a definitive treaty with the most 
advantagcous terms.. Will any gentleman 
deny this to be the situation of affairs at 
the close of last session? I dare say he 
will not. What then, Sir, do we intend by 


made upon our rights strictly enquired | the Address now moved for? We intend 


into : I am convinced, if this enquiry were | 
vigorously set on foot, it would be highly | 
for the interest of this nation.—As to our | 
neighbours improving our divisions to their | 
own advantage, I can see no room, from 
what has been yet said, to suspect that 
our presenting such address can produce 
any, whatever the rejecting it may do. 
The next argument against the motion, 
Sir, is dfawn from the impression it might 
give his Majesty of our moderation. I 
dare say his Majesty knows too much of 
the constitution of Great Britain in gene- 
ral, and of this House in particular, to be 
displeased at such a proceeding. If his 
Majesty shall find that we have done no- 
thing more by it, than what has been usual 
for this House to do on like occasions, 
where is‘ the ground for insinuating, that 
his Majesty will have reason to think we 
do not make a proper return for the many 
instances of affection he has shewn us? I 
am very sensible of the tenderness which 
he has always expressed for the rights of 
_ this House. Give me leave to say, Sir, 
that we have never yet been wanting in 
our returns of gratitude to the government. 
We have put it in their power, to secure 
themselves in the affections of the people ; 
we have put it in their power, Sir, to make 
themselves as po 26. government 
that ever was in Britain, by furnishing 
them with the means both of retrieving 
and asserting the honour of this kingdom. 
If, at an immense expence to the people, 
we have thus strengthened the hands of 
our ministers; if we have thus clothed 
them with power almost unknown to any 
of their predecessors, is it not just, Sir, is 
it not necessary that we should have all 
the light communicated to us, that may be | 
proper to inform us in what manner these 
expences and this power have been ap- 
plied? ard can any gentleman, who im- 
partially considers this affair, doubt that 
our agreeing to the present motion is the 
most proper means of attaining that end ?. 
The hon. gentleman says, that the Coen- 
vention is not a definitive treaty, but a pre- 
liminary one. Now this very reason which 
he has urged against the motion, is to me 
one of the strongest arguments in its fa- 
“wour. We furnished the ministry with 
means of reducing Spain to reason, and of 


no more than to get as full information as 
possible, why the firm and well-grounded 
expectations of the parliament have not 
been answered. 

The hon. gentleman, Sir, reasoned ‘on 2 
supposition, that we were to address for 
these papers for no other reason than to 
fish for faults in our ministry, whose con- 
duct he seems to think is irreproachabte. 
I wish with all my heart, that it may be 
found so; but I must differ from him in 
this particular. I am of opinion this House 
may address for these papers with the most 
sincere, the most upright intentions of 
doing justice to the merits of the ministry, 
Tam apt to think, Sir, that we shall be 
sincere both to our approbation and cen- 
sure, and that whether our ministers de- 
serve one or the other, we’ have‘no inten- 
tions to act any otherwise than shall appear 
from the reason of the thing itself. 

Ihave heard gentlemen frequently insist, 
that it is very unfair to condemn the con- 
duct of ministers before we know the par- 
ticular reasons and motives from which 
they act. I myself am entirely of that opi- 
nion. I believe a minister may be so em- 
barrassed by accidents in the course of a 
protracted negociation, through the ca- 
paces through the obstinacy of those he 

as to do with, that he may be obliged to: 
follow measures, that to a person not in 
the like situation, and unacquainted with. 
the difficulties he had to encounter, may 
appear very absurd; and yet, Sir, that 
very person, upon better information, may 
be convinced, that if he himself had been- 
in the like circumstances, he: could not 
have acted so prudently. The Convention 
is, I dare say, such a measure as what J 
now talk of. ‘The world in general, and I 
believe not a few gentlemen in this House, : 
I own myself to be of their number, have 
but a very indifferent opinion of it. . How- 
ever, I will not as yet absolutely pronounce 
it to be a bad measure, because I do not: 


know the difficulties which ‘our ministers: 


may have had to encounter. I do ‘not 
know what reasons Spain might have had 
to urge; nor a‘ thousand other circum- 
stances, which might be proper for me to 
be instructed in, before I can deliver my 
final judgment of it. ‘These difficulties, 


Sir, are only to be known from the papery 
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now moved to be addressed for. For my 
own part, I will take them upon no man’s 
representation ; they who may be most pro- 
er to represent them to the House, are 
brown to be too strongly interested in.the 
fate of the question about this Convention. 
They who are not interested, cannot’ re- 
present them to the House, because they 
are not in the secret of affairs. How then, 
Sir, are we to receive right information ? 
we are to receive it from the very papers, 
which we have -reason to believe were 
penned with no design of imposing on this 
House. .. This, I own, Sir, is the only 
method by which the objections I have al- 
ready formed in my mind against this Con- 
vention can be removed. | 
_. I shall only trouble the House with a 
word or two more, with regard to the in- 
decency of our addressing for papers that 
relate to a nesociation not yet finished. 
This is an argument, that J own has had 
of late great weight with this House; and 
I do believe that formerly it was not very 
usual to address for such papers. But I 
must at. the same time observe, that for- 
merly our negociations were quite of a 
different kind from what they seem now. 
Our forefathers acted with resolution; 
they acted with prudence; they did not 


suffer themsclves to be deceived by the: 


outward protestations, or undermined by 
the secret treachery of their enemies; 
therefore the first notice which the public 
commonly had of a negociation, was by ifs 
being notified to the parliament that it was 
concluded: so that it was almost impossi- 
ble for them to call for any papers relating 
to.a negociation that was depending. But 
we, Sir, have got into a new method of 
treaty-making ; we are always negotiating, 
but we never conclude. We have been 
negociating with Spain these twenty years, 
without making one definitive treaty, that 
has not been broken before the parliament 
could have an opportunity of calling for 
‘any papers relating to it. For the breach 
that followed (such was our policy ) always 
gave rise to new negociations, which were 
set on foot before the next meeting of par- 
liament; then, Sir, when we called for 
papers relating to the former negociation, 


_we were told that these papers related to 


the negociation in dependence, and that 
therefore they were very unfit to be com- 


/municated to the House;: his Majesty. 


would take it amiss; and the Spaniards 


| would be displeased. ‘This, Sir, I take to. 


be the very case now. The treaty of.Se- 
, ville, though called a definitive: treaty, was. 
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indeed as properly a preliminary treaty as 

the Convention; for. the most material 

points, that then created the difference bee 

twixt us, were left to the decision of our 

commissaries, in the same manner as they 


| are now left to plenipotentiaries. The sti- 


pulations in the treaty of Seville, being 
either violated or not fulfilled by the Spa- 
miards, gave rise to a new negociation, 
which produced the Convention; and the 
Convention itself is but a preliminary to 4 
negociation, which negociation may con- 
tinue heaven knows how long. Thus, Sir, 
it is evident, that, in the hon. gentleman’s 
sense of the words, this House has not 
been able for these ten years past, to call 
for any papers relating to Spain, that 
might not be said to regard a negociation 
not yet concluded. 

But, Sir, I must beg leave to trouble the 


- House with one reason more why I’am for 


the present motion. If we may give any 
credit to our public news-papers, and to 
common report, our ministers have met 
with great difficulties in obtaining -from 
Spain even this Convention, poor as it 
seems to be; nay, if some people are not 
very much misinformed, we could have had 
better terms from Spain eight years ago, 
than we have got by thisConvention. Now, 
Sir, what indignation. must it raise in the 
breast of every cansidering man, who re- 
flects that our vast preparations and ex- 


_pences have had'no effect.but to our own’ ' 


detriment! To what.can this be attributed # 
it must.be to. one of .two causes: the first 
is, that it is. possible Spain may have so 
thorough a contempt of us, as-to tell us, 
that if we wili be but peaceable and quiet, 
she will do something for us from pure 
good will; but that we are to. expect no 


terms, except the most dishoneurable and 


disadvantageous, if we should pretend te 
do ourselves justice by-our arms. If that, 
Sir, is the case, we are in a more miserable 
situation than .any people under the sun; 
because there is no people, however weak, 
whose resentment is not in some degree or 
other regarded, even by powers vastly su- 
perior to themselves. But it would seem 
that we are reduced to so despicable a si- 
tuation, that, though we are in @ condition 
to do ourselves justice, and though we may; 
be at.an immense expence in putting our- 
selves in that condition, yet our enemies 
know so well that we dare not make use of* 
our power, that they despise and insult us- 
for making such vain preparations: This: 
is a very singular, and I believe an unpa-- 


x 
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_ But this behaviour of Spain may be at- 
tributed to-another cause; it may proceed 
from our ministry being so earnest to ob- 
tain some treaty or other, that rather than 
want one, they were willing to take up 
with the very worst that -could be offered ; 
that when the parliament met, they might 
say something had been done in conse- 
quence of the vast expences we had been 

at. But, Sir, it is impossible for us to 
know any thing certainly of this affair with- 
out agreeing to the present motion, which 
J heartily give my voice for. 


Sir William Yonge: 


Sir; I wish with all my heart that gen- 
tlemen would confine themselves to the 
subject of the debate: I am sure it would 
save a great deal of time and trouble to 
_ themselves and others. We have been 

~ told, Sir, that the reason why we ought to 
__sagree to this motion, is because we did not 
_ bring the court of Spain to agree to a de- 
finitive instead of a preliminary treaty ; 
though gentlemen have not been so kind 
as to give the House any reasons ie 
this preliminary may not answer all the ends 
we could have proposed by a definitive 
treaty. | 
But we are told that the resolutions we 
came to last session ought to have directed 
our ministers in insisting upon a definitive 
‘treaty, or they ought not to have treated 
at all. This, Sir, I can by no means agree 
to. We did not mean by these resolu- 
tions, to tie the ministry down to enter 
into an immediate - war;—they were. in- 
tended, as the hon. gentleman well ob- 
serves, to serve as a direction to the minis- 
try in the succeeding part of their ‘nego- 
ciation: but how does it appear to him, 
that they have not? We have, says he, got 
@ preliminary treaty instead of a definitive 
ene. Give me leave to ask that gentle- 
man, Sir, if there was any thing in these 
resolutions that tied our ministry’s hands 
from making a preliminary treaty till such 
time as a definitive one could be drawn 

up? If there is not, wherein are our mi- 

nisters to blame, if they have concluded a 

preliminary treaty, in which a strict re- 

ard has been had to the resolutions of 

arliament? If the situation of affairs 
betwixt Spain and us absolutely required 
that we should accept of this prelimina 
treaty, can the hon. gentleman pretend, 
that the ends for which we came to the 
resolutions he has mentioned, have not 
beén answered? But, says the hon. gen- 
tlemam, why was this @ preliminary treaty, 
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and not a,definitive one? Did we not fur- 
nish money enough? Have we not fitted 
out fleets strong enough to oblige Spain 
to accept of our own terms? I think, Sir, 
that this objection admits of a very plain 
answer. The resolutions of a House of 
Parliament and its proceedings, are founded 
on the interests of the nation, as they ap- 
‘aie from her laws, her constitution, and 

er treaties with other powers: but mi- 
nisters, Sir, have a harder task; they are 
tied down to the resolutions of Parliament, 
and at the same time they are obliged to 
consider how far the interest of their 


Prince may be affected by other circum- 


stances, which the Parliament, let their 
intentions be never so upright, and their 
discernment never so just, can have no op- 
portunity of knowing. These circum- 
stances, Sir, may depend on the charac- 
ters of those with whom they are to nego- 
ciate, and the dispositions that are made at 
other courts for entering into or strength- 
eningalliances. They may depend on in- 
trigues, which they who are at a great dis- 
tance can have no notion of, and to which 
perhaps a little must be yielded in order to 
gain a great deal. For thesé reasons it 
would be the most absurd thing in the 
world in us to find fault with our ministers 
for any measure they shall enter into, un- 
less we are absolutely sure that they had 
none of the difficulties I have mentioned to 
encounter with. ’Tis likewise for this rea- 
son that our constitution has vested the 
crewn with the prerogative of makmg 
peace or war; because it never can be 
resumed that we, who are confined to an 
island, who can know nothing but from 
hearsay, whose deliberations are so slow, 
and aihose public capacity determines at 
a certain period, can be thorouzhly in- 
structed in every particular that may make 
more vigorous or more peaceful measures 
necessary. But, Sir, should this House 
always assume to itself, without having re- 
gard to any of these considerations, a 
power of censuring the measures of the 
ministry, for not acting strictly up to what 
they conceive would have been proper; 
should we on all occasions prescribe rules 
to the ministry in what manner their ne- 
gociations are to be carried on, and on 
what terms they are to insist; I think it 
would be very hard to point out wherein 
the prerogative of the crown in making 
peace or war consists. | 
I hope, Sir, I shall not be mistaken, as 
if I. meant that we are never to offer our 


advice to his Majesty, and that we are. ta 
4 é 
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wink at every thing the ministry shall do. 
I think the greatness of a king of Britain 
depends on his always acting in concur- 
rence with parliament, and that the safety 
of this nation consists in our having it al- 
ways in our power to censure the conduct 
of wicked ministers. But, at the same 
time, Sir, we are not to prescribe the 
manner in which his Majesty is to act, nor, 
under the pretence of calling wicked mi- 
nisters to account, are we to persccute or 
oppress good ones. But, says the hon. 
- gentleman, if our minrsters had real difh- 
culties to struggle with, if they met with 
unreasonable opposition, why ought this to 
be toncealed from Parliament? This House 
can make allowances for that; we will even 
applaud them, if they have dexterously 
surmounted those obstacles; and there- 
fore these papers ought to be laid before 
us, that we may know the true state of the 
whole affair. Sir, I am of opinion, that be- 


fore there is occasion to call: for any papers: 


whatsoever relating to this negociation, we 
ought to consider if the preliminary treaty 
which has been concluded, is, or is not a 

roper measure in itself: if we find that it 
is a proper measure, if we find that it an- 
swers all the intentions of the resolutions 
we presented to his Majesty last session, 
where is the necessity, where is the expe- 
diency of calling for any papers at all? If 
on the other hand, it should be found a de- 
structive measure, we are at liberty to do 
as we shall think expedient; and his Ma- 
jesty will doubtless have a great regard to 
our sentiments and representations. 

I cannot help observing, Sir, that had 
the convention been a definitive instead 
of a: preliminary treaty, the honourable 
gentleman, according to his own way of 
arguing, would have had no pretence for 
agreeing to the present motion. Had it 
been a definitive treaty, the question then, 
it seems, would have been upon the merits 
of the treaty itself; but as it is a prelimi- 
nary one, the question now is not about 
the merits of the treaty, but upon those 
‘steps that were taken previous toit. I 
am not inclined to anticipate the debate 
upon the Convention, by pointing out the 
small difference that is betwixt it and a 
definitive treaty: give me leave to say, 
Sir, that the foundation that is therein laid 
for a definitive treaty, is entirely agreeable 
to the resolutions of this House; and I 
dare venture to say, that when it’ shall 
come ‘to be considered, gentlemen will 
think it the best measure that could have 
been pursued in our present circumstances, 
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~ But, says the hon. gentleman, why may 


we not appoint a committee of secrec 


for perusing the papers to be addressed 
for, who shall make such extracts from 
them as are proper for the information of 
this House? I am very far, Sir, from 
questioning the honour of any gentleman 


who may be of such a Committee, or from 


thinking that they could be capable of 
making any bad use of these papers :- but ° 
I am humbly of opinion, that such an ex- 
pedient would be far from answering the 
ends proposed. A committee of secrecy 
might indeed satisfy themselves; but I 
cannot see how any information from 
them can be satisfactory to the rest of the 
The honourable géntleman him- 
self says, that he can form a right judg- 
ment of the Convention no other way than 
by seeing and perusing these papers ; but, 
Sir, if he himself were not of that com- 
mittee, he must be satisfied with the rez 
port of the committee, so that he can 
have it only at second-hand. Besides, 
there may be such a connection betwixt 
those matters that are improper to be com- 
municated to the House, and those that - 
are necessary for our information, that the 
extraots must be mangled, incoherent, and 
unintelligible. For my part, if an affair 
happened. where it was absolutely ne-~ 
cessary that papers should be communi- 
cated from the Crown for the better infor- . 
mation of this House, I should not think 
myself at liberty to form any’ decisive 
judgment of that affair upon the report of 
the committee, any more than the hon. 
gentleman thinks himself at liberty to 
form such a judgment of the Convention 
on the report of the ministry. The reason 
of this will be evident to any man, who © 
considers what a vast difference there is — 
betwixt the seeing things, of which we aré 
to be judges, with our own eyes, and 
seeing them with the eyes of other men. * 
As to our foreign interests, which have 
been so much. talked of on this occasion ; 
I think it would be against every maxim 
of sound policy, to revive any manner of. . 
difference that may be betwixt us and any 
of our neighbours at this juncture. I own, 
Sir, that L am not of opinion, that the 
sooner we oblige France to come to.a de 
claration either one way or other, the 
better for this nation. think that if we 
gave France any handle to join Spain of 
this occasion, it may tend very much te 
our detriment. Every gentleman who 
reflects how much our trade was ruined 
by the privateers of that pation’ ia the'last 
[3 8] ae 4 
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war, will give his voice against this nation 
eing again exposed to the like calamities, 
af we can consistently and with our own 
honour avoid it. ae 
.. The hon. gentleman, Sir, took up my 
sroechy frien who sits near me, for say- 
ing, “ That we enjoy many branches of 
our commerce unrivalled, and uncom- 
“plained of by our neighbours.” Sir, I 
cannot help being of this opinion, espe- 
cially when I consider the late vast in-, 
grease of our shipping, and extension of 
our trade. These two particulars, Sir, are 
undeniable, and must. be evident to any 
man, who has lived long enough to be able 
7 sp compare the figure which the trading 
part of the nation made 30 or 40 years 
ago. with,what it does now. Any gentle- 
gman, Sir, who can do that, must be con- 
Sinced that jt would be the height of folly 
dp us to endanger these gen Se by a 
_ precipitate’ ill-timed breach with any of 
gur neighbours. 
' The hon. gentleman allows that the 
amish West-Indian trade, so far I pre- 
sume, as we are concerned in it, ought to 
e. touched upon with a very delicate 
and; yet at same time he seems to 
be of opinion, that we ought, upon this 
occasion, to inquire into the abuses that 
yaay have been introduced by other na- 
fions into that trade. I think, Sir, it 
Would be going quite out of our road if we 
should sake the least enquiry of that kind. 
I believe, Sir, the great abuses committed 
by our merchants in the Spanish West- 
‘Indies are not unknown to many gentle- 
ynen in this House; and that the vast cir- 
culation of out own specie in our colonies 
n America, that the vast plenty of bullion 
ere, and the great quantities of Spanish 
money current in our West-Indies, are in 
a great measure, if not wholly, owing to 
the advantages which we have reaped by 
that trade, and which, if we are to be de- 
termined by the words or intentions of 
treaties, may not be strictly justifiable. 
’ , The hon. gentleman’s jealousy of the 
French, and his insinuation of their being 
indulged in privileges that are denied to 
us, appear to me to be very ill grounded. 
If that had been the case, we must before 
now have heard of it from our merchants 
trading in those places; and we must have 
perceived it in the sensible decay of trade 
amongst oursélves. Iam afraid, Sir, that 
if we should proceed to settle accounts, as 
the honourable gentleman says we ought 
to do, we should find ourselves under very 
great disadvantages in some particulars. 
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If all our treaties of commerce and navi- 
gation with the other powers of Europe 
were to be canvassed, Sir, I believe other 
powers would have more encroachments 
to complain of, and with more justice too, 
than we can. Every gentleman in this 
House, [ dare say ows very well that 
by the treaties betwixt us and Spain, 
every ship of ours that is found trading 
with the Spanish West-Indies is confis- 
cable. But will any gentleman, Sir, take 
it upon him to affirm, that our merchants 
do not carry on that trade in defiance of 
all treaties ? This is an abuse, Sir, that 
not only the Spaniards but the French and 
other nations have a right to complain of: 
for we are tied down by our treaties with 
them, as well as by those with Spain, not 
to attempt or carry on such a trade. 
Therefore, Sir, I think it would be very 
unadviseable in us, at this juncture, to 
awaken any differences that may be be- 


.twixt our neighbours and us, as the hon. 


entleman advises. But, Sir, this nation 

as nothing to dread as long as that 
happy union, which has always subsisted 
betwixt his Majesty and the Parliamert 
still continues: for though I 4m persuaded 
that his Majesty will never encourage any 
unjust encroachments in his subjects on 
those of any other power, yet we may Be 
very well assured, while such a union 
subsists, no other will dare to make any 
such encroachments upon us. . 

The hon. gentleman himself allowed, 
that it never was the custom of this House 
to call for papers relating to a negociation 
not concluded; yet he seemed to be sur- 

rized how any body could think that his 
ajesty would take our agreeing to this 
motion amiss. In the mean time, Sir, he 
did not think fit to give us any reason why 
the papers now moved to be addressed for, 
ought not to be looked upon as papers re- 
lating to a negociation still in dependance. 
If, Sir, we are to look upon them as such, 
is there the least doubt that his Majesty 
will have very good reason for taking our 
proceeding in this manner amiss ? 

It is true, Sir, that after the treaty of 
Seville was concluded, the papers relating 
to that treaty were laid before this House ; 
but I am far from thinking that that treaty 
was but a preliminary one. The stipula- 
tions contained in it appear to be full, ex- 
press, and definitive. Some points, in- 
deed, were left to be adjusted by commis- 
saries, but these were far from being the 
material points of difference betwixt us 
and Spaip at that time. They related not 
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to national, but private le ned ; there- 
fore that treaty can never be brought in 


- as a parallel with the Convention, which 


So far as it relates to private property, is 
definitive ; though so far as it relates to 
national property, it is preliminary. His 
Majesty, who is the guardian of our na- 
tional property, has thought fit to refer 
the points relating to our commerce to a 
future negociation; and shall we so far 
express our distrust of his royal inten- 
tions, as, in a manner, to take the nego- 
ciations out of his hands? Shall we set a 
eget ta which in future times may be so 

r abused as to deprive his successors of 
the fairest jewel of their prerogative, that 
of making peace or war, independent of 
any other branch of the legislature ? 

e hon.gentleman, who spokelast, said 
that we never yet had been wanting in our 
returns of gratitude to his Majesty for the 
regard he has expressed towards us. I 
hope, Sir, we never shall be wanting in 
such returns: ifwe are, we shall be want- 
ing to ourselves; but unless it can be 
proved to,the House, either that the 
papers, now moved to be addressed for, 

lo not relate to a negociation still in de- 
pendance, or that it has been usual for 
this House, to address for papers relating 
to such a negociation, I must be of opinion 
that his Majesty will have reason not to 


think it a grateful return, should we agree. 


to the present motion, but to look upon it 
asamark of our distrusting not only his 
ministry’s but his own intentions. | 
If we have strengthened his Majesty’s 
hands, Sir, it is only in order to secure 
our own property ; if we have been at any 


' extraordinary expence, it is in order to 
save a much greater expence to the nation. | 


Had this House always acted in the same 
manner, had the parliament always given 
the prince, when they had no reason to 
think he would make a bad use of it, suf- 
ficient power to make our enemies hearken 
toreason, the great waste ofblood and trea- 
sure expended in the late war might have 
been prevented. To what was the bad 
success of all the measures of king Wil- 
liam attributed, but to the unreasonable 
jealousy which a party entertained of his 
and his ministry’s intentions? If he set a 
negociation on foot, if he entered into 
measures that tended visibly to advance 
the common interest, he immediately met 
With opposition, the measures were di- 
' vulged to the enemy, and himself disabled 
from reaping advantage from the best and 
most publi 


c spirited schemes that ever were 
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laid down. And shall we, Sir, at a junc. 
ture, which requires the most prudent 
conduct of our government, to oppose 

erhaps a more formidable power than he 
had to grapple with, fall into the same er- 
rors that rendered all his endeavours in- 
effectual ? He had only to do with France ; 
she was weaker then than she is now, and 
he was strengthened with alliances which it 
is impracticable for us now to form. If 
this, Sir, is rightly considered by gentle- 
men, as I hope it will.be, they will find 
that the powers with which we have 
clothed. his Majesty and his ministry, are 
so far from being extraordinary, that they 
are very moderate, and that if we havé 
any thing}to repent of, it is our not ex- 
tending them farther. | : 

I shall now, Sir, beg leave to add one or 
two reasons to those of my hon. friend 
who spoke against the motion. The dane 

ers which this nation has to apprehend ia 

er present situation, are not entirely from 
abroad. These dangers, though they. are 
indeed formidable, would: be but incon- 
siderable, were not our enemies abroad 
supported by a turbulent, disaffected fac- 
tion at home. A government, in such a 
situation as our government is now in, 
would be justified by posterity, if- they 
made some stretches oe power not strict. 
ly agreeable to law: since their. ene- 
mies commit so many abuses of liberty, 
which are so absolutely destructive of all 
subordination and duty.- But notwith- 
standing the difficulties this government 
has to encounter, the ministry may ap- 
peal to their most inveterate enemies, 
they have ever yet made any such stretch, 
if they have ever yet taken any measurés 
that are not strictly agreeable to the spi- 
rit of the constitution. See eh 

This is what I believe no former finis- 
try, under the like discouragements, cbuht 
boast of. But, Sir, [ think, in the mean 
time, that his Majesty’s ministers would 
be very much wanting in their duty, both 
to their prince and country, if they should 
not oppose every step that may give their 
enemies an advantage to their prejudice. 


The animosities in this nation are now 


raised to so great a height, that a certain 
faction amongst us will join with any ene- 
mies, provided they could gratify thereb 

their unjust and invincible hatred towards 
his Majesty’s ministers. I am apt to be- 
lieve, that the faction among ourselves 
would be the first to cry out against us for 
laying all the secrets of a depending nego- 
ciation open to our foreign enemies, wher 


ng schemes, from the 
_ thereby make, for the destruction of their 


the same time they perhaps are concert- 
iscovery they 


country. This is no new game of that 
faction; we have known them before this 
railing at a ministry for giving advantages 
to'their foreign enemies, while in the mean 
time they were entering into plots and 
conspiracies with that very enemy, in 
order to improve these advantages. For 
these reasons, Sir, Iam against the mo- 
tion. | | 
‘Mr. Sandys :* 


Sir; ashis Majesty, in his speech from 
the throne, acquainted us, that the treaty 
or convention lately concluded with Spain, 
would be laid before us in this session of 
parliament ; and as we must presume, that 
when itis laid before us and taken into.con-. 
sideration, some sort of proposition ormo- 
he will be made, either for approving or 

isapproung of that treaty: we ought 
herefore to have every thing laid before 
us that may any way relate toit, or to the 
Jong negociation that was carried on for 
bringing it about. WhenI say so, Sir, I 
do not mean that we are either to approve 
or disapprove of any thing that has been 
done by his Majesty. In all such cases 
we are to look upon what has been done, 
as done by his Majesty’s ministers, and 
their doings we may censure, we may 
condemn, we have often too good reason 
to condemn. What may be the fate of 
this Convention, or what fate it may de- 
serve to meet’ with in this House, I shall 
not now pretend to determine ; but that 
we may neither justify nor condemn, ap- 
laud nor censure, without a good reason, 
think it is absolutely necessary for us to 


. know how matters stand, at present, be- 


tween us and Spain ; what are. the chief 
causes of the disputes that have so long 
subsisted between the two nations : and 
what measures have been taken for clear- 
ing up, or putting an end to those dis- 
putes, _ 

._ 1 am surprised any gentleman can think, 
that we can know any thing of the conven- 
tion that is to be laid before us, or of the 
negociation that has been carried on for 
bringing it about, without seeing the me- 
morials and representations that have been 
made to the king of Spain, or his ministers, 
relating to the Spanish Depredations. I 
hope, that on our part at least, there are 
ee ee a 
_ * The remainder of this Debate is taken 
from the London Magazine. 
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KO secrets between our ministers and the 


court of Spain, but what may be divulged 
to this House, or even to the whole nation ; 
I hope the memorials and, representations 
drawn up and sent to Spain by our minis- 
ters contain nothing but a plain repre- 
sentation of our rights, and of the injuries 
we have suffered, and an honest, though 
preremptory demand of satisfaction, repa- 
ration, and security. If this be the case, 
laying them before this House can be at- 
tended with no bad consequence: it can 
no way interrupt the negociations, nor can 
it bring a censure upon any man that was 
concerned in drawing them up. If I had 
moved for the memorials, representations, 
or answers, that had been delivered to his 
Majesty, or any of his ministers, in the 
naine, and by the order of theking of Spain, 
it might perhaps have been said, that lay- 
ing such papers before this House would 
interrupt the course, and might prevent 
the effect of our peaceable negociations ; 
because the court of Spain. might from 
thence draw pretence, for refusing to cer- 
respond or treat any longer with those, 
who could conceal nothing that was wrote 
or said to them. Though I am of opinion, 
that we ought, upon this occasion, to see 
even these memorials, representations, or 
answers, yet I purposely avoided including 
them in my motion, that there might be no 
pretence for making an objection against it. 
, It is not so much as pretended, Sir, that 
the treaty or Convention to be laid before 
us is'a definitive treaty. His Majesty, in 
his speech from the throne, has told us, 
that it is not a definitive treaty; he has 
told us, that those grievances and abuses, 
which have hitherto interrupted our com- 
merce and navigation in the American 
seas, and all other disputes between the 
two nations, except that of reparation to 
our fellow-subjects for their losses, remain 


yet to be regulated and settled by plenipo- 
.tentiaries. I wish the only article that is 


settled, may not appear to have been set- 
tled to our disadvantage. But this is not 
the only thing that we are to enquire into, 
when we come to examine this Conven- 
tion. Ifthe court of Spain appeared to be 
in an humour to give us full satisfaction, 
with respect to all the other matters which 
they have been allowed of late years to dis- 
pute with us, our agreeing to such a preli- 
minary Convention, and even our yieldin 

a little with respect to the article that is 


settled, may perhaps be justified: but if, 


on the contrary, the court of Spain ap- 
peared to be in no hymour to give ys a 


= 
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proper satisfaction, with respect to any one 
of the matters now in dispute between us, 


considering the danger our trade and na-— 


vigation lies exposed to by the unjust, and 


hitherto unheard of claim they have set up | 


of searching our ships in the open seas, it 
was ridiculous in us to agree to any preli- 
minaries, without having that point first 
settled to our satisfaction, and still more 
ridiculous to accept of any partial repara- 
tion for the losses our merchants and sea- 
men have already sustained by their depre- 
dations. Therefore,when wecometo exa- 
‘ mine into this Convention, the chief point 
that will come under our consideration 
must be, to know what humour the court 
of Spain seems to be in, and what we may 
expect by the delay which this preliminary 
‘Convention must occasion; and I should 
be glad to know, how we can form any 
peu as to this point, without seeing at 

east those memorials and representations, 
which our ministers have thought fit to 
make to the king of Spain and his. minis- 
ters; for, from what his Majesty has told 
us of the Convention, I am sure we can form 
no judgment as to this point, from any ar- 
ticle in the Convention itself. 

I do not know, Sir, what some gentle- 
men may think his Majesty means by or- 
dering the Convention to be laid before 
us. Perhaps they may think, that we 
ought only to read it over, and thereupon 
present a polite address inthe modern way, 
applauding the wisdom of his Majesty’s 
measures, that is to say, the wisdom of 
those who advised him to take such mea- 
sures. But, Imust think, his Majesty does 
not mean any such thing. He means, I 
am sure, that we should not only read it, 
but examine it thoroughly, and that, after 
we have examined the whole affair to the 
bottom, we should give him our honest and 
sincere opinion. ‘This, I am convinced, is 
what his Majesty means by-ordering the 
Convention to be laid before us; and this 
we cannot comply with, till at least the 
papers now moved for be laid before us; 
therefore in duty to his Majesty, as well as 
out of regard to our own honour, we ought 
to agree to the motion. 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; I believe no gentleman who has 
the honour to be a member of this House 
supposes, that we are nat to examine into 
the nature of the Convention lately con- 
cluded with Spain, or that his Majesty in- 
tends we should not. I am sure 1 do not 
suppose any such thing:: on the contrary, 


I hope, that when it is laid before us, we 
shall not only examine thoroughly every 
article of it, but also that we shall examine 
into the present circumstances of affairs 
both at home and abroad; which we must 
do, before we can forma right judgment, 
of the Convention his Majesty has agreed 
to. When the several articles are particu- 
larly examined, and all circumstances duly 
considered, we ought then to give our most 
sincere opinion and advice tohis Majesty ; 
and from the. view I have of our present 
circumstances, and what I have heard or 
know of that Convention, I believe the 
opinion of this [louse will be, that the con- 
cluding and rati!ying the Convention was 
one of the wisest iucasures ‘his Majesty 
could take; and our advice, I doubt not, 
will be, that his Majesty should proceed 
upon the foundation laid by that Conven- 
tion, and endeavour, by peaceable methods 
to put an end, by a definitive treaty, to all 
the disputes now subsisting between the 
two nations. oi |” 

I shall grant, Sir, that in order to exa- 
mine thoroughly into the nature of the 
Convention, and into the circumstances of 
our affairs both at home and abroad, Jit 
will be necessary for us to have a great 
many papers-laid before us. But in calling 
or addressing for papers of any kind, we 
ought at all times to be extremely cau- 
tious, especially in calling for papers re- 
lating to any transaction which is not then 
finally concluded. The gentlemen wha 
have already spoke against this motion, 
have said so much with regard to the 
danger and inexpediency of it at this time, 
that I have nothing to add on that head, 
Only, Sir, I beg leave to advance one ge- 
neral observation upon what they have 
said, and that is, that when we find our- 
selves obliged to take an affair into our 
consideration, before it is brought to a final 
conclusion, I do not think it would be bad 
policy in this House, to lay it down as an 
established maxim, never to address for 
any papers upon such occasions, but to 
leave it entirely to his Majesty, to order 
such papers to be laid before us, as he 
might think necessary for giving us a pro- | 
per light into the affair, and such as he > 
knew might be safely communicated. _ 

To apply what I have said to the case 
now befare us: it must be allowed, Sir, — 
that the Convention lately concluded with 
Spain, relates to an affair not yet finally 
ended. It relates to an affair now under 
negociation between the two courts; for, 
I. shall readily agree, that the articles of 
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the Convention can at best be called but 
a sort of preliminary articles, which are to 
be further explained and perfected by a 
definitive treaty; and if a satisfactory 
treaty may be obtained by peaceable means, 
and in consequence of these prelimina 
articles, which no man can say is impossi- 
ble, it would be wrong in us to do any 
thing, or to call for any paper, which by 
being made public, might disappoint so 
good an effect. Now, as this Convention 
was, as sia preliminary agreement must 
be, preceded by 2 negociation, some things 
may have passed during that negociation, 
_which the court of Spain would not desire 
to be made public, and would even look 
on it as a high affrent, in case they should 
be made public. We know how jealous 
piinces are even of what is called the 
punctilio of honour; and therefore we 
must know, that it is always dangerous to 
publish the transactions of a negociation 
till some time after it has been concluded. 
While such transactions remain secret, 
many things may be said and done by both 
parties without much notice, which either 
party would think himself in honour obliged 
to resent in the highest manner, in case 
acted should be made public. Therefore, 
with regard to those memorials and 'revre- 
gentations that have been sent to the court 
of Spain, and must consequently be already 
known to that court, it would not, per- 
haps, at present, be very prudent to pub- 
lish them ; because it might alter the pre- 
gent good humour which the court seems 
to be in, and might render it impossible 
for us to obtain either satisfaction, repara- 
tion or security, any other way but by 
force of arms. | 
I shall grant, Sir, that in order to know 
how matters stand at present between us 
and Spain, the causes of our present dis- 
putes, and the measures his Majesty has 
taken to put an end to them, it would be 
roper for us to see all the papers that 
bave been mentioned, and a great many 
more than have been now moved for. We 
cannot propose to acquire a full and per- 
fect knowledge of these matters, and of 
the circumstances of affairs at home and 
abroad, without having a complete know- 
ledge of all the negociations that have 
been lately carried on, or are now carrying 
on, not only between us and Spain, but be- 


‘the honour and interest of his xing 
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those papers that are now moved for, might 
be of the most dangerous consequence ; 
and even the hon. gentleman himself who 
moved for those papers, allows, that we 
ought not to desire all the memorials, re- 
presentations and answers received from 
the court of Spain, to be laid before us ; 
because our rendering the contents of 
some of them public, might put a stop to 
our negociations, and make the court of 
Spain refuse to treat any longer with us. 
Are not we, Sir, to apprehend the same 
consequence, from our rendering public 
the memorials and representations that 
have been made to the king of Spain, or 
his ministers ?. for the memorials and re- 
presentations that have been made by us, 
must relate to, and may probably recite a 
great part, if not the whole substance, of 
those we have received. . 3 

What are we then to do in such a case, 
Sir? we cannot desire a full and perfect 
knowledge of all such affairs. We must 
content ourselves with such a knowledge 
as may be safely communicated to us, 
without injuring the public affairs of the 
nation: and we must leave it to his Ma- 
jesty to j udge, what may be safely commu- 
nicated. We may depend upon his good- 
ness, and the regard he has for his parlia- 
ment, that he will, upon this occasion, 
communicate to us viet paper and every 
transaction, relating to the Spanish depre- 
dations, that can be safely communicated : 
but his wisdom, and the regard he has for 
the honour and interest of his kingdoms, 
must prevent his communicating to us any 
thing that ought not, that cannot be safely 
made public ; and we ought not, by an un- 
seasonable address, to raise a contest in his. 
royal breast, between his goodness and. 
wisdom, or between the regard he has for 
his parliament, and the regard he has for 
doms. ° 

The resolutions we have already come 
to, I did not, it is true, oppose; but it was. 
not, Sir, because I entirely approved of 
them. It was, because I did not see any 
thing in them, but what his Majesty, I 
thought, might comply with: I did not 
apprehend that by any of them, there were 
papers called for that might not be safely 
made public: but with regard to the last 
resolution the hon. gentleman has been 


pleased to propose, the case is very differ-" ~ 


ent. At first view of it, I see, that there 

are papers called for, which it may not be’ 
safe to make public: some of those papers,’ 
I think, may probably be such, as would’ 
disclose the secrets of our government, or 


@ 


tween us and every other power in Eu- 
rope ; but this is a knowledge which every 
one must admit, his Majesty neither can, 
nor ought to communicate to parliament. 
I have shewn, that the communicating all 


\ 
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and that the parliament had now begun to 
do, what they have’ often done, what [ 
hope they will always do, when there is a 
just occasion, which I am sure is far from 
being the case at present: I mean, that 
the parliament had begun to espouse thé 
cause of the people against the king and 
his ministers. This presumption, Sir, 
would make not only the court of Spain, 
but every court we have any difference 
with, less pliable, or more unreasonable 
than they are at present ; and.at the same 
time, it would give the other courts of Eu- 
‘rope such a contemptible opinion of us, aa 
would of course prevent their joining in 
any alliance with us; by which means, we 
should render it not only impracticable to 
obtain satisfactiou from the court of Spain 
by fair means, but impossible to obtain it 
by force of arms; and as this would be 
one of the most unfortunate situations this 
nation could be reduced to, I am sure 
every gentleman that has a regard for his 
native country, and views the question 
| now before us in this light, will join with — 
me in putting the negative upon it. 


Mr. Pulteney : 


Sir; I wish his Majesty’s name were not 
so much made use of in this House, as it 
usually is. Some gentlemen seem to af« 
‘fect talking in his Majesty’s name of every. 
public measure that happens to be mens. 
tioned in this House, though they know- 
that when we enquire into any public mea« 
sure, or into the management of any pub 
lic transaction, we enquire into it, aii we 
pass our judgment upon it, as a thing done, 
not by his Majesty, but by his ministers. 
Therefore, I wish they would alter a little- 
their manner of talking, and instead of the 
word Majesty, make use of the word mi<- 
nisters, or if they please, minister. If they” 
should say now, for example, in the pre-: . 
sent case, that we ought never to desire 
any thing of the minister, which we think. 
he cannot safely comply with; it would be 
a@ more proper manner of expressing them-_ 
selves, and more conformable to the rules 
of proceeding in parliament, than to say, 
that we ought never to desire any thing of 
his Majesty, which we think he cannot 
safely comply with; and I must leave it to 
gentlemen to consider, what sort of a par-" 
liamentary maxim it would be to resolve, 
that when we find ourselves obliged, when 
the unfortunate state the nation is m 
makes it necessary for us, to take an affair 
int@ consideration before it is finally con- 
cluded, we ought never to call for any 


interrupt, if not put a full stop to, the 
course of our negociations: therefore I 
must look upon the addresses proposed by 
that resolution, to be of such a nature, 
that there is the highest probability of his 
Majesty’s not being able to comply with 
them; and whilst I have the honour to 
have a seat in this House, I shall always 
be ready to give my testimony against our 
resolving to desire any thing of his Ma- 
jesty by an address, which I think he can- 
not, consistently with the honour of his 
crown, or the interest of his kingdoms, 
fully comply with. 
rom what I have said, Sir, I hope 
every gentleman will see, that there is a 
great difference between the addresses we 
have agreed to, and the address now pro- 
posed. By the former we desire nothing 
of his Majesty, at least so far as we can 
comprehend, but what he may comply 
with, without divulging the secrets of his 
government, and running the risk of de- 
feating those negociations he is ‘carrying 
on, for securing the trade and navigation 
of his kingdoms. By the latter we are to 
desire of his Majesty, what I think I have 
shewn he cannot, in all probability, safely 
comply with. This is the prope: distinc- 
tion betwen the addresses we have agreed 
to, and the dddress now proposed; and 
every gentleman that makes this distinc- 
tion, may easily see a good reason for his 
giving a negative to the latter, notwith- 
standing his having given his assent to the 
former; for all those who think there is 
any thing desired by the address now pro- 
posed, which his Majesty cannot safely 
comply with, must, I think, in duty to their 
sovereign, give their negative to the ques- 
tion. ° 
I shall conclude with observing, Sir, that 
it would be highly imprudent in us at pre- 
sent, to a ues any address that his Ma- 
jesty could not fully comply with; for if 
foreign courts, and particularly the court 
of Spain, should be informed, that the 
parliament had begun to present addresses 
which the king could not comply with: if. 
they should hear that his Majesty had, in 
the least article, refused to comply with 
the request of his parliament, they would 
immediately begin to presume, that a 
reach was to ‘ensue between king and 
pecuament they would then begin to be- 
eve, that there is some truth in what the 
_ have so often been told, by the libe 
| nary about this kingdom; that the peo- 
_ ple of this kingdom are a divided people ; 
| that they are disaffected to their sovereign ; 


* his conduct. 


‘ before them. 
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apers upon such an occasion, but to leave 
it entirely to the minister, to lay, or order 
such papers to be laid before us, as he 
knew he might safely communicate to 
those whose business it is to enquire into 
This, I confess,. would be a 
maxim €xtremely convenient for ministers, 
and therefore I am not at all surprized to 
hear it come from the corner from whence 
it does. | ; 


But, Sir, to be serious upon the subject: 


now before us; for considering the unfor- 
tunhte situation the affairs not only of this 
nation but of Europe, are in at present, it 
is a subject of as serious a nature, as ever 
came before a British parliament ; ‘T must 
observe, that when this House resolves to 
take any particular and extraordinary af- 
fair into consideration, it is impossible for 
his Majesty to know what reper or other 
things may be necessary for giving usa 
proper light into the affair. His ministers 
may perhaps know, but in former ages, 
ministers have been known to conceal in- 
dustriously from their sovereign, many 
things they knew; and such as they ought 
in duty to have acquainted him with; and 
therefore our parliaments never trusted to 
the King’s ministers for giving him inform- 
ation in this particular. They considered 
themselves the affair which was to come 
before them; they considered what papers 
or other things, would be necessary for 
giving them a proper light; and if those 
papers were such as must be communi- 
cated by the crown, they addressed his 


_ Majesty, that he would be pleased to give 


directions for laying such or such papers 
It is therefore from the Ad- 
dresses of this House only, that his Ma- 
jesty can know what papers may be neces- 
sary to be laid before us upon any. such 
occasion ; and, when his Majesty sees what 


we address for, he may then judge, whe- | 


ther the. papers called for, or any of them, 
be such as ought not to be made public. 


If the hon. gentleman’s maxim were to_ 


be admitted as an established maxim for 


our conduct in this House, we could never. 


address for papers relating to any public 
affair that had been transacted within the 
same century ; for there is no public affair 
but what may probably have some papers 
belonging to it that ought not to be made 
pe At this rate, Sir, we must always 
eave it entirely to his Majesty, that is to 


. 


say, to his Majesty’s ministers, to lay no- 


papers before us but such as they think 


_ may be safely communicated to parliament; 


3Ja-which case, every one must see, that we 


_ 
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could .never enquire into the conduct of 
any minister, while he continues a fa- 
vourite of the crown; for no minister will 
ever think it safe to lay any paper before 
parliament, that may be a foundation for, 
or may any way support, an accusation 
against himself; and, upon.this maxim, he 
would always have an excuse for not lay- 
ing such papers before parliament, by say- 
ing, that they contain secrets relating to 
some affair in agitation, which must not be 
discovered till the affair is brought toa 


‘conclusion. ; 


This shews, Sir, how ridiculous it would 
be to establish such a maxim, and there- 
fore, I hope we shall continue to follow the 
ancient maxim of this House, which has 
always been, to call for all such papers as 
we thought might contribute towards giv- 
ing us a full and perfect knowledge of the 
affair we were to enquire into, without re- 
garding whether or no the papers we 
thought necessary for this purpose were 
such, as might probably contain some se- 
crets of state. If any of them are of such 
a nature, we may appoint a secret com- 
mittee for examining into them, and _ re- 
porting such parts of them as are ne | 
for our information ; but, till his Majesty 
has acquainted us that some of them are 
of such a nature, we have no occasion for 
appointing sucha committee. This there- 
fore can be no objection against our ad- 
dressing for all or any of the papers new 
proposed to be addressed for ; but, for my. 
own part, I cannot so much as imagine, 


that there are any important secrets, I 


mean such as the honour.or interest.of the 
nation is concerned in keeping; I say, L 
cannot imagine, that there are any such in 
our late negociations with Spain, or in any: 
of our late transactions relating to the Spa- 
nish depredations. I am sure they have 
made no secret of the claims they have 
lately set up against us, nor of the insults 
they have put upon us: On the contrary, 
they seem to be fond of publishing them, 
that the world may know how contemptu- 
I do not know 
but that there may be some secrets that 
ought to be discovered, secrets, in the dis- 
covering of which, both the honour and in- 
terest of the nation may be deeply con- 
cerned ; but this surely can be no argu- 
ment. against our calling for papers by 
which such a discovery may be made; 
and, if any of the papers now called for 
can be supposed ‘to contain secrets of such 
a nature, it is a strong argument for. agree- 
ing to the smetion; for, without such an 


ee 
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Address, we can hardly expect to have 
them laid before us. , 
- If a presumption, that the papers to be 
called for were such as ought not to be 
made public, should be allowed to be an 
objection of any weight against the Reso- 
lutions now proposed, it must be allowed, 
Sir, that it was an objection of equal weight 
against every Resolution we have agreed 
to. If the governorsof our plantations, or 
any commander in chief; or captains of his 
Majesty’s ships of war, had not got a full 
reparation, nor so much as the promise of 
a full reparation, for the losses our mer- 
chants and seamen have sustained: If it 
should appear that we have got no security, 
nor so much as the promise of any security, 
for our trade and navigation in time to 
come; it would then, Sir, be incumbent 
upon us to appoint a day for resolving into 
a Committee to take the state of the na- 
tion into our consideration; and, in that 
case, I shall grant, that it would be neces- 
sary for us to address his Majesty, that he 
would be pleased to give directions for lay- 
ing before a secret Committee to be ap- 
pointed for that purpose, a full and exact 
account of all our late negociations; in 
order that we might have a full view of the 


circumstances the nation is in, not only. 


with respect to sts domestic affairs, but also 
with respect to foreign affairs. Without 
such a view, it would be impossible for this 
House to come to any proper Resolutions, 
orto give his Majesty any proper advice. 
If the nation has been brought into such 
distress, as to be obliged to accept of such 
a dishonourableand disadvantageous treaty, 
rather than attempt to vindicate our ho- 
nour and our rights by force of arms, we 


cannot expect that those who brought us: 


into such distress will ever be able to re- 
lieve us. If any: relief be possible, it must 
come from parliament; and it is not the 
first time the parliament has relieved this 
nation from the utmost distress. But, in 
such cases, we must have a full view of our 
affairs; we must not shew such a com- 
_ plaisance for our ministers, as to deny our- 
selves any necessary information, for fear 
_ of bringing them into difficulties. 
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mittee for inspecting them, and reporting 
such parts of them as may be safely com- 
municated. This may perhaps be the 
case, with regard to some of the papers we 
have already resolved to address for : there 
ig'as great a probability, that this may be 
the case with regard to some of them, as 
there is of its being the case with regard — 
to some of the papers now proposed to 
be addressed for: but if there were not, 
it would be no reason for our not calling 
for a sight of papers that are absolutely | 
necessary for our infermation, in a’ case 
that is to come before us, a case in which 
both the honour and interest, I may say, 
the very being of this nation, make it ne- 
cessary for us to be fully informed. 

In all parliamentary enquiries, the so- 
vereign of these kingdoms can never be 
led by motives founded upon the honour 
of his crown, or the interest of his king- 
doms, to refuse his parliament any thing 
they think necessary for their information, 
with respect to the affair they have re- 
solved to enquire into: he may be led so 
to de, by the advice of bad, ministers, - 
who never give him such advice, but’ 
for the sake of screening themselves from 
that national vengeance that is ready to fall 
upon them. But his pre Majesty has 
toomuch wisdom and goodness to follow 
any such pernicious advice: he knows, 
that the following such advice, has some- 
times proved fatal even to the crown 
itself; and has never as yet, thank God! 
long preserved the guilty criminal. His 
Majesty’s goodness will in all cases induce 
him to give the utmost satisfaction to his 
people, and from his wisdom we must pre- 
sume he knows, that in giving satisfaction 
to his people, consists the security of his 
crown and the happiness of his kingdoms, 

Therefore, Sir, what his Majesty may, 
or may not comply with, is a question that 
cannot enter into the presént debate. 
The only question that can enter into - 
the present debate is, what papers may, 
or may not be necessary for aur informa- 
tion, with regard to the affair that is soon 
to come hefore us; for whatever papers.we 
may think necessary for that purpose, his 
Majesty will, upon our request, signified 


’ . From what I have said, Sir, I hape it 
| will appear, that there is nothing in the 
| address now proposed, but what his Ma- 
| jesty may comply with, but what he cer- 
| tainly will comply with. If there he any 
_ of the papers now proposed to. be called 
; for, of such a nature as ought to be kept 
| extremely secret, his Majesty may tell us 
| $0, and we may then appoint a secret com- 
[ VOL. X.} 


to him in the usual manner, certainly | 
order to be laid before us. 

For this reason, Sir, the only question 
now under our consideration js, Whether 
the papers now proposed ta be addressed 
for, are such as are necessary for giving us 
such a light into the present circumstances ~ 
of our affairs, with regard to Spain, as 

[3sT] . 
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fnay enable us to form a right judgment of 
the Convention that is, I hope, soon to be 
laid before us? And with respect to this 
question, Sir, the honourable gentleman 
who made the motion, has fully shewn, 
That the papers now proposed to be ad- 
dressed for, are not only necessary,. but 
_ more necessary upon the present occasion, 
than the papers we have already resolved 
to address for. Nay, it is a question that 
seems not to be disputed,,even by those 
who have a Sars against the resolutions 
now proposed; for they have grounded the 
whole of their reasoning upon a supposi- 
tion, that some of the papers now pro- 
posed to be addressed for, may be such as 
ought not to be made public; and as I 
have shewn that this can be no argument 
against our addressing for them, I am per- 
suaded every gentleman who has a real 
design that we should examine thoroughly 
into the nature of the Convention, that is to 
be laid before us, or that we should be able 
to form any judgment of it, will be as 
ready to give his assent to the resolution 
now proposed, as he was to give his assent 
to those we have already agreed to. 

As there is nothing, Sir, in the resolu- 
tion proporets but what his Majesty may 
comply with, as there is nothing but what 
he will certainly comply with; therefore, 
from our agreeing to the resolution, no 


foreign court can presume, that a breach’ 


is like to ensue between his Majesty and 
his parliament ; nor can they from thence 


be induced to believe, what the honourable 


age says has been told them by some 
bels lately published in this kingdom. 
For my part, I know of no such libels: 
Ido not know that it has been asserted 
_in any libel lately published, that the peo- 
ple of this kingdom are 
- affected to his Majesty and his family. I 
am persuaded no such arrogant lie has 
been asserted in any libel lately published, 
_unless it be in some of those lately pub- 
lished in favour of keeping up numerous 
armies in time of peace. But suppose 
such a lie to have been ear in some 


such a libel, I do not believe that foreign 


courts are such minute politicians as to 
build any hopes upon, or give any credit 
to what is asserted in such villainous libels. 
They build upon a better foundation, be- 
cause they generally send such ministers 
here, as can give them a true information 
ofthe disposition of the people; and 


from them they know, that the people 
are generally well affected towards his 
his family, however much. 


Majesty an 
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they may.be dissatisfied with some of his 


Majesty’s ministers. 7 22 
This, thank God! Sir, is as yet the dis- 
osition of our people. But if they should 
bag continue under the insults they have 
met with; if they should be long amused 
with tedious and fruitless negociations, or. 
sham treaties; if they should find the par- 
liament supporting and. applauding such 
measures, God knows where they may fly 
for relief. ‘They may then, indeed, be- 
come generally disaffected, as well as dis- 
satisfied; and this perhaps is what seme: 
foreign courts are driving at; but it is to. 
be hoped they will, by the wisdom and in- 
tegrity of this House, be disappointed in 
their aim. If they are not, the most per- 
fect harmony between king. and i 
ment, would add but little weight to our 
negociations at any foreigh court ; for it is 
upon the affections of the people that the 
weight and credit of our government must 
always depend. 

From hence.we may sce, Sir, that we 
may abbot to be in such circumstances, 
that a harmony between King and Par- 
liament would be a misfortune, instead of 
being a blessing to the nation ; for, if our 
people should ever become generally dis- 
satisfied with an administration, the happiest 
thing that could befall this.nation, would 
be the Parliament’s espousing the cause 
of the people, not against the King, but 
for the King, and against his ministers ; 
for the cause of the King and people must 
always be the same ; but that cause and 
the cause of a minister may often be dif- 
ferent, may sometimes be in direct oppo- 
sition. Therefore, if this nation should 
ever happen to be so unfortunate as to 
be under an administration generally dis- 
liked by the people, the wisest thing the 
Parliament could do, would be’ to advise, 
or even render it necessary for the King, 
to make a thorough change, as to the per- 
sons employed in the administration. 
‘Such a breach as this would be, upon such- 
an occasion, the only means that could 
effectually restore the influence and the 
character of the nation, at all foreign 


courts; because they would then expect 


to see, in this nation, a new set of mi- 
nisters, and new measures. They would 
expect to see a ministry chosen, and mea- 
sures concerted, by the advice of a free 
and independent Parliament, and with the 
approbation of a brave and a free people; 
and from such a ministry, and such mea- 
sures, this nation has always reaped great 
honour, and great adyantage. 


/ 
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[shall conclude, Sir, with supposing the 
worst that can be supposed from our agree- 
ing to this resolution: sippeee that his 
Majesty should be induced by bad counsel 
to refuse so reasonable a request of his 
Parliament. This indeed, is hardly to be 
supposed; but if it should ser giearerst 
happen to be the case, it would be a full 
proof that there are some bad counsellors 
about his Majesty, and this discovery 
would be a great advantage to the nation ; 
for it would then become our business and 
our duty to find out those bad counsellors, 
and to remove them from his Majeaty’s 
counsels. Could the removing of bad 
counsellors from about the person of our 
King, any way derogate from the weight 
or influence of his negociations at foreign 
courts? No, Sir; it would give great sa- 
tisfaction to his whole people, and new 


vigour to all his counsels, and consequently 


would greatly add to the weight of his ne- | 


gociations at every Court in Europe. So 
that in the worst light in which we can 
put the question now before us, we must 
allow, that our agreeing to it ‘is not only 
neceesary, but that it will be attended 
with great advantages to his Majesty in 
particular, and to the nation in general ; 
and as this plainly appears to be the case, 
I therefore hope it will be agreed to. | 

Upon a division, the question passed in 
the negative. Ayes 120, Noes 200. 


Debate in the Lords on Motions for 
Papers relating to the Convention with 
' Spain.] February 8. The duke of New- 
castle, by his Majesty’s order, laid before 
the House of Lords, a copy of the Con- 
vention between Great Britain and Spain, 
concluded at the Pardo, January 14, 1739. 
N. S. with copies of the two separate Ar- 
ticles, and his Majesty’s and the king of 
Spain’s ratifications, together with trans- 
lations of all of them. Whereupon 


_ Lord Carteret stood up and said : 


‘ My Lords; I hope your lordships will 
pardon me, if I shall presume to trouble 
your lordships, by imparting to the House 
some few little scruples I have, with regard 
to the papers delivered in to your clerk 
by the noble duke. Your lordships are, 
no doubt, sensible how much reason we 
ail have tobe jealous of every step that we 
now take in this important affair ; ‘you are 
sensible.how much we have been caper 
impésed upon in all our negociations with 
Spain, and. how intent the eyés'of all the 


nation aré upon your lordships’. proceed: 


.where any suc 
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ings on this occasion. These considera- 


‘tions, my Lords, will, I hope, serve to 


excuse my diffidence, especially when I 
assure your lordships that I now stand‘up, 
not with. any intention to embarrass the 
noble duke, or any of the ministry, but 
to centribute, as much as I possibly can, 


| towards your lordships having a clear and 


distinct notion of all this transaction.— 
The noble duke has been pleased to inform 


| the House, that he h&s, by his Majesty’s 


orders, communicated to your lordships 


| the Convention between his Majesty and 


Spain, together with the separate articles, 
and the ratifications; and 1 think, my 
Lords, we ought all of us to be sensible of 
his Majesty’s great condescension in com- 
municating them so early in the session. 
—But, my Lords, I have known, where a 
transaction of this kind has happened, — 
that one of the contracting powers has 
presented-a protest, or declaration, im- 
porting, that she acceded to such or such 
a measure, only upon condition that the 
terms of that protest or declaration should 
be made good: nay, my Lords, I have 
known instances when it has been parti- 
eularly expressed in suoh a protest, that if 


- ¢ 


the terms required were not fulfilled, the 


whole proceeding should be invalid. My 
Lords, it is with the greatest reluctance 
imaginable that I presume to suggest that 
this possibly may be the case at present ; 
I have too‘ good an opinion of our mi- 
nistry’s zeal and abilities to assert that it 
is: but give me leave to say, my Lords, 
that Spain has behaved with so much in- 
solence and injustice, that we can suppose 
nothing so insolent and unjust which she 
may not be guilty of. Our ministers, my 
Lords, with the purest intentions in the 
world; may be imposed upon; they may 
not foresee the consequences of such a 
step. Mv Lords, I have known it to have 
had very bad consequences, and thereforé 
I am the more jealous of every transaction 
protest may take place. 
If, my Lords, no such step has been taken 
in this transaction, as I am very far from 
affirming that there has, it will be of the- 
greatest consequence to the goverriment, - 
that those without doors be made easy 
upon that head ; for, my Lords, though I 
believe no lord here thinks that any sucht 
mreasure is gone into, yet I can assure 
your lordships that such an opinion, I 
cannot conceive how it arose, ts enter- 
tained without doors. It will likewise be 
of the greatest consequence to your lord- 


ships,‘ the judgment you aré'to make 
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upon this Convention, if you areinformed, 
by authority, that no such protest, or. de- 
claration, on the part of Spain, exists: 
For my own part, my Lords, I frankly 
own to. your lordships, that I am not free 
to give my sentiment on any.one part‘of 
a transaction of this kind, without seeing 
the whole of the transaction. For,.my 
Lords, the judgment which any lord of 
this House may form of it upon seeing 
the Convention alorfe, may be very just 
and right ; but if the same lord considers 
it as clogged with a protest affecting the 
whole, he may see very good causes for 
altering his opinion. So that, my Lords, 
till such time as my mind is free from the 
most distant suspicion that such a paper 
may exist, I can never form a just opinion 
myself, nor can I communicate to, or re- 
ceive from your lordships any light that 
may be necessary for that purpose. -Your 
ljordships are the best judges in what 
manner such an mformation ought to be 
communicated to the House. What I 
have suggested to your lordships, is, as I 
humbly conceive, so reasonable in itself, 
that I dare say the noble duke, and those 
who have had.the honour to be in the 
secret of this transaction, will be extremely 
glad to have this opportunity of vindicat- 
ing their own characters, by letting this 
House, and all the world see, that they 
have entered into no scandalous, no clan- 
destine measures, and that, while they 
consulted. the peace of the nation, they 
had a regard to its honour and interest. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


_ My Lords; it is with the greatest satis- 
faction that I observe in the noble lord, 
who spoke last,.so much candour, and such 
a desire to be impartially informed of the 
true state of affairs betwixt us and Spain. 
The noble lord’s sentiments will have great 
weight with me, as I believe they will with 
every lord in this House. The noble lord 


has been so much. engaged in foreign af-. 


fairs, and discharged every character he 
filled with so much capacity, that he must 
be extremely well versed in things of that 
nature. But, my Lords, I must beg leave 
to put your lordships, and the noble lord, in 
. mind, that the forms of this House are not 
to be dispensed with on this, ot any other, 
~ occasion. . Your lordships, I dare say, are 
. sufficiently sensible how much they con- 
tribute. to the continuance of our power; 
and, my Lords, we have as much reason to 
preserve them upon the present occasion, 
a8 upon any occasion I can recollect since 


4 


‘hend 
last, his lordship desires‘ that the House 


proper to. be answered here. 
cannot be properly informed but by one, | 
who has the honour to be of his Majesty’s 
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I have: had the honour to sit ameng your 
lordships.—_If I am-so happy as to appres 
e noble lord’s meaning who ‘spoke 


may be. informed, if there are any other 
papers that have been signed by our. mi- 
nisters here, or at the court of Spain, re- 


lating to the Convention, besides those de- 


livered to the House. - My Lords, I think 
the noble lord’s question extremely im- 


His lordship 


council; and we cannot suppose that such 


@ person will divulge, even to this House, 
a secret which perhaps he is sworn to con- 


ceal. Your lordships may, indeed, address 
his Majesty to know if all the papers, that 


have passed betwixt us and Spain, are com- 


prehended in those that the noble duke has 
now delivered to the House; but, my 
Lords, such an Address ‘would be quite 
unprecedented, and, give me leave to say, 
unreasonable; for his Majesty would, no 
doubt, order the secretary to inform the 
House that they are not ; and if your lord- 
ships should insist on seeing them all, it 
would occasion a very needless piece of 
trouble and expence ; for they have been 
so many, that the very copymg them 
over must employ all the clerks in the 
secretaries office for some days, if not 
weeks. For my own part, I think I am 
able to form a judgment of any treaty or 


Convention, if that treaty or convention is 


laid before me. It is true, if the terms of 
have never seen, it is absolutely necessary 
that I should see that paper; but if that is 
not the case, I-am to be determined b 

what I do see, and will consider what 1s 
laid before me as the whole of that transac- 
tion. If, when your lordships shall come 
to consider this Convention, you shall see 
reason. for suspecting any such manage- 
ment as the noble lord who spoke last has 
hinted at, I shall be very willing to concur 
with every motion that may serve to give 
your lordships the necessary information ; 
but in the mean time I shall beg: leave to 
take it for granted, that the papers now 
delivered in, are all that are necessary for 
my forming a right judgment of this trans- 
action; and while I do that, my presump- 
tion is certainly on the most probable side. 
But were I of any other sentiments, I do 
not think that what-the noble lord has let 
fall ought to be any reason why your lord- 
ships shoal expect any immediate and di- 
rect agswers Ifthe noble lord has a-mo- 


it should run so far as to refer to a paper I ° 
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tion to make, I shall hear it with great 
leasure; and it may be now debated ; but 
am humbly of opinion, that if his lord- 
ship does not reduce what he has to say to 
a regular motion, we ought to proceed upon 
the business of the day. =~ 


- Lord Carteret : 


. My Lords; when I threw out my distant 
surmises with great simplicity of heart, I 
did not think that they would have occa- 
sioned so long an answer from the noble 
lord who spoke last. What fell from me, 
my Lords, was, as I apprehended, so evi- 
dently calculated for your lordships’ better 
information in this important affair, that I 
did not think it would have met with the 
least opposition.’ But, my Lords, from 
some things I observed in the noble lord’s 
speech who spoke last, my suspicions begin 
‘to be a little confirmed... The noble lord 


is pleased to entertain a more favourable. 


opinion of me than I deserve, but I must 
beg his lordship’s pardon when I say that 
-he has misapprehended my meaning. I 
did not mean, my Lords, to make an 
motion, nor so much as to start any dif. 
ficulty ; all I intended was to give. the 
noble duke who delivered the papers, or 
any other who has the honour to be in 
his Majesty’s councils, an bao 
of undeceiving the House with regard 
to a report, that is now very current 
and a very prejudicial to his Majesty’s in- 
terests. I imagined, my Lords, that every 
lord, who is a friend to the ministry, would 
have been glad of such an opportunity to 
vindicate their integrity, and that the mi- 
nisters themselves would have joyfully em- 
braced:it. But, my Lords, instead of that, 
_to my surprize, 1 find it objected, that 
what I hinted at was not according to form, 
and therefore that it ought to be disre- 
garded. My Lords, I did not intend to 
make a formal motion ; I thought it looked 
much better not to do it, because what is 
done in consequence of a formal motion, 
carries. an air of constraint along with it, 
and lays a minister under an obligation to 
ears whereas, when he readily and 
- cheerfully ‘takes. the hint, and vindicates 
his:own and the nation’s honour, he re- 
moves at once all suspicion, and leaves a 
very favourable impression of his own 
conduct.—-I am as much for keeping to our 


forms, my Lords, as the fioble lerd who 


spoke last, or any other lord in this House ; 
but, my Lords, I am far from thinking 
them equally essential on all occasions. 
‘The papers that are now communicated to 

- og - ; Y 
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the House by the noble: duke. were not 
communicated in consequence of any ad- 
dress to his Majesty, and therefore, my 
Lords, the noble duke may regularly, 
without waiting for any such address, if his 
grace pleases, inform the House, if any pa- 
pers relating to this Convention ‘besides — 
those now given in, have been subscribed by 


our ministry, or by that of Spain. Idonot — 


mean, my Lords, those papers that must 
have necessarily preceded the signing the 
convention, but those that may be imme- 
diately connécted with it: papers, m 
Lords, upon the validity of which this 
Convention is, perhaps, to stand or fall. If 
any such exist, I humbly presumé, none of 
your lordships can doubt of their being 
absolutely necessary to be laid before us.—- 
I am very sensible, my Lords, that we ° 
have no right to require the noble duke 
to give a full and explicit answer to this ; 
but if his grace does, it will save the House 
a great deal of time; and I.am so much 
convinced of his grace’s honour and inte- 
grity, that I, and every lord, I believe, of 
the House, will be determined by what 
his grace shall say on that head. As to 
violating an oath of secrecy, my Lords, I 
think sere is no danger of that for if . 
there is any Paper such as I have men- 
tioned,’it must be soon known to all the 
world, and it is already known to a great 
many. It is no transaction of his Majesty’s 
council, and the ae or disowning. such 
a thing can never affect his grace as-a 
counsellor. 7 


The Duke of Newcastle : 


- My Lords; your lordships must be sen- 
sible what a hardship I am laid under by 
being obliged to speak upon this occasion. | 
The noble lord who spoke last has put it 
upon me to answer a question, which I 
conceive the noble lord, as a member of 
this House, has no right to ask, and I, asa 
minister, am under no obligation to an- 
swer. I thought that what was urged by 
the noble lord who sits over-against me, 
was sufficient to have prevailed upon the 
noble lord who spoke last, to have pushed 
this affair no farther. I have, by his Ma- 
jesty’s order, laid before your lordships 
the Convention, with its separate articles 
and ratifications. His Majesty’s inten- 
tion in giving these orders was, that your 
lordships might thereby be enabled to 
form a right judgment of this transaction. 
Hf any other papers had been requisite for 
this purpose, your lordships need not 
doubt of his Majesty’s willingness to com- 
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maunicate them to the Hoyse. As no such, 
yay Lords, have been communicated, your 
Lordships may be very well assured. that 
those now given in are sufficient for all the 
purposes mentioned oy the noble lord who 
spoke last.—But, my Lords, as the noble 
_ Tord seems to expect from me some more 
positive declaration as to this matter, I 
am very willing to go as great a length as 
is consistent with the character I have the 
honour to bear. And, my Lords, give me 
leave to assure your lordships, that the 
papers now laid before you are the only 
papers that have been. subscribed by our 
* ministers at the court of Spain relating to 


the conclusion of the convention. This, : 


my Lords, I take upon me to affirm ta 
your lordships, and I hope this answer 
will be satisfactory to the House. If any 
other paper was signed by our ministers on 
that head, it has not yet come to my 
knowledge, nor, I believe, of any lord in 
the House, and I dare venture to say, that 
they could not have been so long con- 
cealed. a 


~ Lord Carteret - 


_ My.Lords; I think the House is very 
much obliged to the noble duke who spoke 
last: his grace knows too much of this 
transaction to be mistaken; and, for my 
own part, I have no manner of doubt, that 
the papers now given in te the House are 
all the papers that were signed on the part 
_ of our ministry. 
doubted of that; but I wish the noble 


duke had, with the same frankpess, de-— 
clared if he knew of any paper relating to, . 


and immediately connected with this con- 
vention, that was signed on the part of 
pain, and transmitted to our caurt. If 


the noble duke will affirm, that he knows | 


of no such paper, my doubts, my Lords, 
are at an end. But, my Lords, if his 
grace shall make any difficulty to do. this, 

shal] jmmediately conelude, that some 
. secret measure, some private transaction, 
not fit to be communicated to the world, 


_ nor Jaid before your lordships, has been.en- 


tered into: I shall conclude, my Lords, 
that however solicitous we have been to 
- procure from Spain this convention, yet 
we could not even have procured that, 
had we not made some private concessions, 
that destroy all the seeming advantages 
which we. are to reap by this convention. 
. My Lords, I do not know what this con- 
: yention is, I have heard it -both blamed 
- gad approved: but:let its stipulations be 


never. so. much’ i our favour, I; my. Lords, . 
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signed it. 
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will look upon them as mere grimace, un- 
less the whole of the transaction be hid 
before your lordships. I shall nat trowble 
ie lordships any further on this head. 

hope I have sufficiently explained to your 
lordships my meaning; bat I hepe no lord 
will be for our entering into the considera- 
tion of this. Convention, before he is 
certainly informed of every material 
circumetance that-has any relation te 
it. 


' The Duke of Newcastle : 


_ My Lords; I thought I had before suf- 
ficiently obviated all the doubts that the 
noble lord entertained upon this oceasion. 
I imagined, my Lords, that it was suffis 
cient for the satisfaction of the House, if I 
declared that the papers given in, were all 
the papers that have been signed by our 
ministers at the court of Spain, relating to 
the conclusion of this transaction. I be- 
eve it is pretty well understood, that if 
our ministers, either here or at that court, 
have signed no other paper, there is no 
other paper that can affect this Cenven- 
tion. If, my Lords, no other paper can 
affect this Convention, but these now de- 
livered in to, your lordships, J humbly 
conceive, that your lordships have all ne- 
cessary lights towards judging aright of 
this transaction. | | 


' Lord Carteret : 


My Lords; I should not have again 
troubled your lordships upon this subject; 
were I not sorry to find that I have bees 
so unfortunate as not to explain myself 
clearly enough to be intelligible to the 
noble dpke. A paper, my Lorda, though 
only signed by one of the contracting par- 
ties, in a négociation of this kind, may, in 
certain cases,:-and attended with certain 
circumstances, be as binding - upon the 
party not signing, as if they had actually 

i j Prac not know, my Lords, if 
there is any such paper relating to this 
Convention -new existing, far less do I 
know in what terms it is conceived, or in 
what manner it was delivered. But whe- 
ther there is, or is not, jt-is certainly rek- 
sonable that .we should-be acquainted with 
the import of every paper conneeted with 
this transaction, or that these without 
doors should. be. made easy on that head. 
The doubt therefore, which, with great sub- 
mission, I want toberesolved in; is, Whether 
any paper relating to this Convention, and 
declaring it void, if the. terms contained .in 
that, paper were not eemplied with, was’ at 

: : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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any time delivered by the ministers of 
Spain to those of Great Britain? — 


The Duke of Newcastle : 


My Lords; I have nothing to add to 
what I have already declared to your lord- 
ships, but that there was, indeed, a paper 
given to our ministers by that of Spain, 
relating to the affairs of the South-Sea 
Company. This paper,.my Lords, re- 
lates to a private transaction, betwixt the 


Spaniards and that Company ; and I could. 


never have imagined that it could have 
created such apprehensions in any body, 
as the noble lord seems to express. That 
Company, my Lords, have many transac- 
tions with the court of Spain, and if some 
misunderstanding sometimes happens be- 
twixt them, it is not at all to be wondered 
at; but we can never suppose that their 
private transactions, and the concerns of 
the nation, depend upon one another. 
The Spanish ministers might, if they had 
pleased, have sent fifty papers to our mi- 
nisters on that head, but I never imagined 
that any lord would havethought it material 
that these papers should be communicated 
to this House. The paper, or protest, or 
declaration, call it oka you please, that 
is now in question, passed through my 
hands, and was some days ayo transmitted 
to the Company. If any of your lordships 
are of opinion that it should be laid before 
the House, I shall very readily concur 
with the motion. My Lords, I will go 
farther, I will undertake to have it deli- 
yered to your lordships, as the papers now 
given in have been, without any motion 
being made for that purpose ; though, m 


Lords, I do not think it at all material, 


whether it is laid before your lordships or 
not. | 


Lord Carteret : 


My. Lords; I now stand up to make a 
motion ; but I think it very proper to re- 
turn my acknowledgments to the noble 
duke, for condescending so readily to an- 
swer the doubt I had proposed. It was, 
my Lords, with the greatest diffidence in 
the world, that I mentioned it to your 
lordships; and, my Lords, it 18 not with- 
out a secret satisfaction, that I observe, 
there was at least a foundation for my sus- 
picions. Therefore, my Lords, as the 
noble duke has promised, that the paper 
in question shall be communicated to the 
House, [ humbly move, That the Con- 
ventian, together with the separate Arti- 
cles, and the several ratifications, con- 


sion, on the second and third reading. 
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cluded betwixt their Britannic and Cathe- 
lic majesties, may be read en Tuesday ~ 
next. : = - s 


The Earl of Strafford : 


My Lords; it is with a kind of surprize 
that I have heard what passed betwixt that 
nobledukeand thenoble lord whospoke last. 
In the mean time, it is no hard matter to 
foresee, that this Convention must employ 
a great deal of our tine. The noble lord 
who spoke last has so penetrating a head, 
his intelligence is so good, and he has been 
so long used to affairs of this kind, that I 
have no doubt his lordship is already ac- 

uainted what the terms of this conven- 
tion are. The noble duke, my Lords, be- 
sides all these advantages, has that of hav- 
ing actually seen this transaction, and, no 
doubt, has had a great hand in conclud- 
ing it; so that I do not wonder if both 
these noble lords are-for delaying our 
reading it some days longer. But, ‘my 
Lords, as I own my comprehension is but 
very small, and my curiosity very great, I 
think we cannot do better than to have it 
now read for the first time, and to delay 
the second reading to the day moved by 
the noble lord. This, my Lords, in my 
j ent, would have two good effects : 
in the first place, lords can see what the 
nature and tendency of this Convention 
are, and they who are hitherto unac- 
quainted with it, will have some time ‘to 
make reflections upon it, and will come 
more ripe for debating it, if there is occa- 
In 
the next place, my Lords, no lord here 
can be ignorant that very odd things have 
been said, and, I believe, very groundless 
surmises have been spread abroad, with 


regard to this Convention. These reports, 


my Lords, cannot fail to have made a con- 
siderable impression on the minds of many- 
of his Majesty’s subjects; and the longer, 
my Lords, such impressions are suffered 
to remain, the more difficult it is to re- 
move them. Therefore, my Lords, as I 
believe the Convention will very much 
disappoint the mean opinion the world has . 
now of it, I think the sooner it is made. 
known to the public, the better. This, 
my Lords, is my opinion; I ask pardon if 
Iam in the wrong; I do not know the 
noble duke’s or the noble lord’s motives 
for delaying the reading the Convention ; 


‘I have not the honour to be in either of 


the noble lords secrets. . I speak my own 
sentimients; I speak after nobedy. And, 
besides:the reseons, my Lords, I bave 
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iven for reading the Convention just now, 
’ T have another, which is the gratifying m 


own curiosity, which, I own to your lord-. 


ships, is, upon this occasion, wound up to 
a very hign pitch. 4 | 

- This Motion was thought so very rea- 
sonable, that the former motion was re- 
tracted, and the Convention was read for 
the first time*. : 


. * The following are copies of the said 
Papers: . | oe | 
Tranglation of the Convention between Great 
? ' . Britain and Spain. 


. * Whereas Differences have arisen, of late 
years, between the two crowns of Great Britain 
and-Spain, on account of the visiting, searching, 
and taking of vessels, the seizing of effects, the 
regulating of limits, and other grievances al- 
ledged on each side, as well in the West- Indies, 
aselsewhere ; which Differences are so se- 
rious, and of such a nature, that, if care be not 
taken to put an entire stop to them for the pre- 
sent, and to prevent them for the future, they 
might occasion an open ‘rupture between the 


said crowns: For this reason his Majesty the. 


king of Great-Britain, an his Majesty the 
king of Spain, having nothing so much at 
heart as to preserve and corroborate the good 
correspondence which has so happily subsisted, 
have thought proper to grant ther full powers, 


viz. his Britannic Majesty to Benjamin Keene, 


esq. his minister-plenipetentiary to his ca- 
_ tholic majesty, and his catholic majesty to don 


Sebastian de la Quadra, knight of the order of 


St. James, counsellor of state, and first secretary 
of state and of the dispatches ; who, after 
previously producing their full powers, having 
conferred together have agreed upon the fol- 
Jowing’ Articles, 

; | Arr. I. 


_ © Whereas the ancient friendship, so desira- 
“bie and se necessary for the reciprocal interest 
ofboth nations, and particularly with regard 
to their commerce, cannot be established upon 
a lasting foundation, unless care be taken, not 
only to adjust and. regulate the pretensions for 
reciprocal reparation of the damages already 
sustained, but, above all, to find out means to 
prevent the like causes of complaint for the fu- 
-ture, and to remove absolutely, and for ever, 


every thing which might give occasion thereto ; 


it is agreed to labour immediately, with all 
imaginable application and diligence, to attain 
so desirable an end; and for that purpose there 
_ shall be named on the part of their Britannic 
and Catholic majesties respectively, immedi- 
ately after the signing of the present Conven- 

tion, two ministers-plenipotentiaries, who shall 
" meet at Madrid within the space of six weeks, 
to be reckoned from the day ofthe exchange of 
the ratifications, there to confer, and finally re- 
‘gulate the id pa pretensions of: the two 
crowns, ag we 
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| with regard to the trade and 
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' February 22. This being.the day ap- 
pointed by the Lords, for taking the Con- 
vention into their consideration, before 
their lordships entered upon that business, 
the duke of Newcastle laid before them a 
copy of the king of Spain’s declaration re- 
lating to the South Sea company, befere 
mentioned ; which declaration being read 


in the House, 


limits of Florida and of Carolina, as concerning 
other points, which remain likewise to be ad~ 


justed; the whole accordmg to the treaties of 


the years 1667, 1670, 1713, 1715, 1721, 1728, 
and 1729, including that of the assiento of ne- 
groes, and the Convention of 1716; and itis 
also'agreed, that the plenipotentiaries so named, 
shall be in their conferences six weeks after 
the exchange of the ratifications, and shall 
finish them within the space of eight months. 


Art. IT. 


‘“ The regulation of the limits of Florida and. 
of Carolina, which, according to what has~. 
been lately agreed, was to he decided by com- 
missaries on each side, shall likewise be com- 
mitted to the said plenipotentiaries, to procure 
a more solid and effectual agreement; and 
during the time that the discussion of: that af- 
fair shall last, pr = shall remain in the afore- 
said territories of Florida and ef Caroline, in 
the situation they are in at present, without 


increasing the fortifications there, or taking 


any new posts; and for this purpose, his 
Britannic majesty and his Catholic majesty 
shall cause the necessary orders to he dis- 
patched immediately after the signing of this 
Convention. 

, Arr. TIE. . 


‘¢ After having duly considered the demands. 
and pretensions of the two crowns, and of their 
respective subjects, for reparation of the da- 
mages sustained on each side, and all circum. 
stances which relate to this important affair ; 
it is agreed, that his Catholic majesty - shall 
cause to be paid to bis Britanmic_ majesty, the 
sum of 95,0001. sterling, for a balance, which 
has-been admitted as due to the crown and the 
subjects of Great-Britain, after deduction 
made of the demands of the crown and 
subjects of Spain ; to the end that the ahove- 
mentioned sum, together with the amount of 
what has been acknowledged on the part of 
Great Britain to be due to Spain on-her de- 
mands, may he employed by his Britannic 
majesty ‘for the satisfaction, discharge, and 
payment of the demands of hts subjects upon 
the crown of Spain; it being understood 
nevertheless, that it shall not be pretended, that 
this reciprocal discharge extends, or relates to 
the accounts and differences, which subsist, 
or are to be settled between the crown of Spain 
and the Company of the Assiento of negroes, 


nor to any particular or private contracts that 
may subsist between either.of the two crowns, 


or their ministers, with the subjects of the 
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Lord Bathurst steod up and spoke as 
follows : - 

My Lords ; it is with the greatest con- 
cern and reluctancy imaginable, that I 
risé up to speak to your lordships on 
this occasion; at the same time I can- 


other, or between the subjects and subjects of 
each nation respectively ; with exception how- 
ever, of all pretensions of this class mentioned 
in the plan presented at Seville, by the com- 
roissaries of Great-Britain, and included in 
the account lately made out at London, of da- 
mages sustain ar the subjects of the said 
crown, and especially the three particulars in- 
serted in the said plan, and making but one ar- 
ticle in the account, amounting to 119,512 
piaistres, $3 reals and 3 quatrils of plate; and 
the subjects en each side shall be entitled, and 
shall have liberty to have recourse to the laws, 
or to take other proper measures, for causin 
the abovesaid engagements to be fulfilled, in 
the same manner as if this Convention did no 
exist. 
| Arr. IV. 
‘«‘ The value of the ship called the Woolball, 
which was taken and carried to the port of 
Campechy in the year 1732, the Loyal Charles, 
the Dispatch, the George, and the Prince 
William, which were carried to the Havanna 
in the year 1737, and tbe St. James to Porto 
‘Rico in the same year, having been included 
in the valuation that has been made of the 
demands of the subjects of Great-Britain, as 
also several others that were taken before; if 
it happens, that, in consequence of the orders 
that have been dispatched by the court of 
Spain fer the restitution of. them, part, or the 
‘whole of them have been restored, the sums 
20 received shall be deducted from the 95,000. 
sterling, which is to be paid by the court of 
Spain, according to what is above stipulated : 
It being, however, understood, that the pay- 
ment of the 95,0001. sterling shall not be, for 
that reason, in any manner delayed ; saving 
that what may have been previously received 
shalt be restored. . 


Arr. V. 


‘¢ The present Convention shall be approved 
and ratified by his Britannic majesty and by 
his Catholic majesty; and the ratifications 
thereof shall be delivered and exchanged at 
London witbin the space of six weeks, or 
sooner, if it can be done, to be reckoned from 
she day of the signing. | 
- %¢ [In witness whereof, we the under-written 


ministers-plenipotentiaries of his Britannic ma-_ 


jesty, and of his Catholic majesty, by virtue of 
our full powers, have signed the present Con- 
‘vention, and caused the seal of our arms to beaf- 
fixed thereto. Done at the Pardo the 14th day of 
January, 1739.—B. Keenz.—S. DE La Quapra. 

tes +. Beret Separate ARTICLE. 

‘* Whereas it has 
VOL, xX. 


-was laid before this House. 


| jesty, 


jesty ; and Abraham Castres, 


been: agreed: by’ the first 
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not help congratulating the noble lord 
who sits by me, on the seasonable hint he’ 
threw out the day when the Convention 
Those hints, 
my Lords, have given us, have given the 
whole kingdom, a very great light. We 


article of the Convention, signed this day, be-. 
tween the ministers-plenipotentiaries of Great- 
Britain and Spain, that there shall be named 
on the part of their Britannic and Catholic 
majesties respectively, immediately after the 
signing the above said Convention, two mi- 
nisters-plenipotentiaries, who shall meet at 
Madrid, within the space of six weeks, to he 
reckoned from the day of the exchange of the 
ratifications ; their said majesties, te the end 
that no time may be lost in removing,-by a go- 
Jemn treaty, which is to be concluded for that 
purpose, all cause of complaint for. the fu- 
ture, and in establishing thereby a perfect good 
understanding, and a lasting friendship be- 
tween the two crowns, have named, and do by 
these presents name, viz. his Britannic ma- 
njemin Keene, esq. his said majesty’s, 
minister-plenipotentiary to his Catholic ma- 
esq. his said Bri- 
tannic majesty’s consul-general at the court of 
his Catholic majesty, his plenipotentiaries for 
that purpose; and his Catholic majesty, don 
Joseph de la Quintana, his counsellor in 
the supreme council of the Indies, and don 
Stephen-Joseph de Abaria, knight of the order 
of Calatrava,.eounsellor in the same council, 
and superintendant of the chamber of accounts, 
who shall be immediately instructed to begin 
the conferences: And whereas it has been 


-agreed by the third article of the convention 
. signed this day, that the sum of 95,0001. ster- 
‘ling is due, on the part of Spain, as a balance 


to the crown and subjects of Great Britam, 
after deduction made of the demands of the 
crown and subjects of Spain; his Catholic ma- 
jesty shall cause to be paid at London, within 
the term.of four months,.to be reckoned from 
the day of the exchange of the ratifications, or 
sooner if it be possible, in money, the above- 
mentioned 95,0001. sterling, to such persons as 
shall be authorized, on the part of his Britannic 
majesty, to receive it. | 


Second Separate Articte. 


‘¢ Whereas the underwritten ministers-ple- 
nipotentiaries of their Britannic and Catholic 
majesties have this day signed, by virtue of 
full powers from the kings their masters for 
that purpose, a Convention for settling and ad- 
justing .all the demands, on each side, of the 
crowns of Great Britain and Spain, on account 
of seizures made, ships taken, &c. and for the 
payment ofa balance thet is thereby due to 
the crown of Great Britain; it isdeclared, that 
the ship called the Success, which was taken 
on the 14th day of April 1738, as she was 
coming out from the island of Antigua, by a 
Spanish Guarda Costa, and carried to Porto 

[3 U] : a Ye 


‘how see tupo0 what terms Spain sbated'so 
Far of the haughtiness with which she has. 
always treated this nation, as to canclude, 
any negociation. Before [heard this de-: 
claration read, I had consideréd the Con-; 
vention with all the attention J am capa-) 
_ ble’ of bestowing ; and, my Lords, even. 
then J could not find any one stipulation. 
in it, T could not see one article that is not, 
‘in my poor judgment, both disadvantage- 
‘ous and dishonourable to this nation. But, 
_ ‘wy Lords, when I consider this Conven- 
‘tion ‘as clogyed with this Protest from 
‘Spain; when i consider it as attended with 
‘the highest marks of insolence and indig- 
nity to this kingdom on the part of that 
power ¢ I know not, my Lords, in what 
light'to look upon it. I know not what 


‘Rido,'-i¢ not ‘comprehended. in the aforesaid 
Convention: and his Catholic Majesty pro- 
gnises, that the said ship and its cargo shall be 
' forthwith restored, or the just value thereof to 
_ the lawful owners; provided that, previous to 
the restitution of the said ship the Success, the 
person or persons interested therein do give se- 
curity at London, to the satisfaction of Don 
Thomas Geraldino, his Catholic majesty’s mi- 
ister plenipotentiary, to abide by what ‘shall 
de decided thereupon by the ministers plenipo- 
teatiaries of their said Majesties,: that have 
heen named for finally settling, according to 
She treaties, the disputes which remain to be: 
adjusted between the two crowns ; and his Ca- 
tholic majesty agrees, as far as shall depend 
upon him, that the above-mentioned ship the 
Success, shall be referred to the examination 
end decision of the plenipotentiaries; his Bri- 
tannic: majesty promises likewise to- refer, as 
dar as shall depend upon him, to the decision 
of. the.plenipotentiaries, the brigantine Sancta 
Theresa, seized ia the pert of Dublin, in Ire- 
fang, in the year 1735. And the said -under- 
written . ministers-plenipotentiaries declare by 
thege presents, that the Sd Article of the Conven- 
tion signed this day does not extend, nor shall be 
tonstrued to extend to any ships or effects that: 
_ ‘may have been taken or seized since the 10th 
day of December 1737, or may be hereafter 
taken’ or seized: in which cases, justice shall 
be. done. according to the treaties, as if the 
aforesaid Convention had not been made; it 
heiug however. understood, that this relates 
only to.the indemnification and satisfaction te 
be made for the effects seized, or prizes taken, 
that the decision of the cases, whieh may 
‘happen, in order to remove all pretext for dis-_ 
pate, is to- be referred tothe plenipotentiaries, 
to. be determined by them according to the 
tresties, 200 0 bolo ee 
‘These separate Articles shall have -the 
same force as if inserted word Ror word in’ the’ 
‘Convention signed this day : And:shall be ra-: 

_ tified in the samé manner, © “= 


4 


‘ments to express. 


‘ 
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‘wordls I shall make use of,” or what’ senti- 
ments t. Shall we call this Can. 
venition, my Lords, atreaty? No, a treaty 
isan act in which the stipulations are 
mutual. This Convention ig .an act 
wherein every thing is granted by the one 
side, ‘and nothing pad on the other: 


But, my Lords, ‘I will not anticipate’ the 


“debate ; it may be, Ihave said too much 


already ; perhaps, they who are more in 
the secret of affairs, when the Cenvention 
comes to be under consideration, m: 7 give 
me reason to alter my opinion : I shail 
therfore ‘confine what t have to say to a 
few arguments, in order to support a mo- 
tion which I shall beg the liberty to make 
to your Lordships :—The affairs of a pub- 
lic company, and the affairs of a whole 
kingdom are, in my opinion, to be consi- 


“ Jo witness whereof, we the underwritten 
ministers- plenipotentiaries of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, and of his Catholic majesty, by virtue 
of our full powers, have signed the present 
separate articles, and have caused the seals of 
our arms to be affixed thereto. At the Pardo, 
Jan. 14, 1739. | ae 
- ° B, Keene.—Sesasriin pe ta Quapra.” 
Copy of the Declaration made on the Part of 
the King of Spain, before he ratified the 
Convention. : 


‘¢ Don Sebastian de la Quadra, counsellor 
and first secretary of state of his Catholic ma- 
jesty, and his first plenipotentiary for the- Con- 
vention which is. treating with the ‘king of 
England, by order of his sovereign, and i eon- 
sequence of his repeated memoria)s and. cen-. 
ferences that have passed. with don Benjamih 
Keene, minister plenipotentiary -of his Biti- 
tannic majesty, and.having agreed therein 
with reciprocal accord, that. the present decla- 
ration shall be made as the essential and_pre- 
cise means to overcome the so much debated 
disputes, and, in order that the said Conven- 
tion may be signed, does declare, in due form, 
that his Catholic majesty -reserves to himself, 
in its full force, the right of being able to: sus- 
pend the Assiento of Negroes, and for dispatch- 
ing the necessary orders for the executioa 
thereof, in case the company does not subject 
herself to pay within a short term the 68,000/. 
sterling, which she has confessed is owing: on 
the duty of Negroes, according. to the regala- 
tion of 52d. per dollar, or on the profits of the 
ship Caroline; and likewise declare, that under 
the validity and force of' this protest, the sign- 
ing of the sail Canventioa may 


be sii gis 
‘onyand in no other manner. | Wherefore, ugpam 


this firm supposition and that it may nat. be 


eluded on any motive or. pretext whatsoever, 


his Catholic majesty. has been induced thereto. 


. , .., Dow Steastianps24 Quapma,” 
| Pardo, 10: Jon w7sy 
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dered. as. very distinct the one. from the 

other. The interests of all the subjects in 

the kingdom ought, indeed, to be very 

dear to the crown, but more especially 

the interests and rights of trading compa- 

‘pies.’ These rights are derived from the 
‘crown, and while the crown supports 
them, it supports its own rights ; when it 
gives them up, my Lords, it gives up its. 
‘ewn rights; it gives up the rights of the 
nation. But: there is a great difference 
betwixt the particular interests, and the, 
general rights of a company. The parti- 
cular interests of a company are in the 
hands of private men, appointed by that 
company to take care of them ; they ought. 
‘to have no relation to the public negocia- 
tions of this nation, far less ought these 
ast to have any dependance upon them. 
his protest, my Lords, makes the con- 


vention, which ought to have been a so- 
Jemn treaty, no farther valid than-as pri-. 
vate negociation betwixt the king of Spain’ 


and the South Sea company shall turn out. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f 
j 


Let his Catholic majesty’s demand be 


ever.so unjust; let his claim be ever so 
exorbitant, it must be satisfied, otherwise 
this. public negeciation must, it seems, 
-be invalid. But, my Lords, this insolence 
of Spain does not at all surprise me; for I 
should be surprised at nothing which that 


court could do, unless I heard that they. 


had done an act of equity and justice: 
What ‘surprises me most, my Lords, is, 
that our minister should so far forget his 
character as to accept of this protest or de- 
claration (call it what. you will) and that 
heshould, with reciprocal accord, agree, 
that the -declaration we have now heard, 
should ‘be made the essential, precise 
means.of overcoming the difficulties that 
obstructed the cenclusion of the Conven- 
tion —-Mr. Keene is, 1 know, agent for 
the South Sea Company, as well as pleni- 
potentiary from our court. Nothing in 
the world, my Lords, ought: to have been 
snore distinct than these characters. As 
agent for the South Sea company, he was 
to solicit their concerns at the court of 
Spain ; He was to take care of their in- 
terests ; he was to transmit to his con- 
stituents a proper state of every thing that 
pamee. As a public minister, my Lords, 

-was'to take care that no violation should 
‘becommitted.of any of the treaties upon 
which the’. rights ‘of that company are 
founded, The uniting of these two cha- 
tacters iti his person was of great use to 
him; he was sure. not to be imposed upon 


- 
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agent and the mmister. wonld not run 
counter to oné ahother ; and that the one 


“would always be supported by the. other. 


But, my, Lords, it sheuld appear by thjs 
declaration, that the minister has so far 
forgot himself, as to Consént te the making 


‘the validity of this declaration the -cendi- 


tion of theyalidity of the Convention. Not | 
only 80, my Lords, but he has consented 
with the same reciprocal accord, to-own 
‘his Cathblic majesty’s right to suspend the 
assiento contract. ‘Thus, my Lords, he 
has agreed, that the public transactions of 
this nation shall depend “upon the execu- 
tion of the private engagements of the 
South Sea Company.—My Lords, 7 shalt 
say no more on this subject ; only I must 
observe to your lordships, that either 
the court of Spain’ must have been 
guilty of the greatest -insolence and -in-. 
justice to this nation, and the. minister of 
the highest breach of ‘trust; or the South 
Sea Company must have been guilty of the 
greatest injustice to the crown of Spain. 
However that stands, my Lords, we are at 
present very much in the dark, and we 
must remain so, till such time as we are 
regularly informed by what means this 
debt was contracted, and how affairs stand 
betwixt the South Sea company and hig 
‘Catholic majesty. This, my Lords, I say, 
is the only means of owr coming to a 
knowledge of this affair; the proper in- 
formation that we are to have, must be 
from the South Sea company themselves ; 
we are not to trust to ministers for our in- 
formation; we are not to trust to those 
employed by ministers. We are to have 
our information from the first hand; we 
shall be then less liable to be imposed on, 
and more able to give a judgment ix this 
matter. In short, my Lords, I think it 
needless to trouble your lordships with 
many arguments in’ support of the motion 
which I am to make: T am persuaded, the 
reasonableness of the thing itself will speak 
for it; therefore I humbly take the liberty 
to move your lordships, That a day be ap+ 
Sarge or examining the directors of the 
uth Sea company; touching the sum of 
68,0007. mentioned in the declaration 
iven to the British minister, signed at the 
Pardo, January 10, which sum is, by his 
Catholic majesty, claimed as a debt due to 
him-by the said company: and that the 


directors of the South Sea company be er- 
dered to attend this Housefor thatpurpose. 
Lord Hervey : | ; | | 


by misrepresentations ; he was. sure the | ~ My Lords; I shall not differ much from 
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the-noble ‘lord who spoke last; with regard 
to*the treatment whieh the subjects of this 
nation have received fromthe Spaniards ; 
but [ am-surprised to find that his lordship 
supposes their agreeing to treat with us on 
the footing stipulated by the Convention, 
isan aggravation of that treatment. If, 
my. Lords, the provocations this nation 
hae received from Spain were so very 
great; if the haughtiness with which she 
lias all along behaved, was so very exces- 
give as the noble lord has been pleased to 
represent it, we cannot suppose that her 
ministry, who certainly ‘are sensible they 
are no match for us by themselves, were 
without well-grounded hopes of being as- 
sisted and supported by a power more for- 
midable than their own. If our ministry 
therefore have taken such wise precautions, 
as to shew them that we are not to be inti- 
mnidated by any consideration whatsoever, 
from obtaining satisfaction for our losses, 
and ample security against futureencroach- 
ynents: if, in consequence of this, they 
have been. brought to treat, I think, my 
Lords, it is one very great point gained. It 
shews, at least, that they are cured of 
their presumption, and that the resolution 
of. our.government has had such an effect 
as to bring them to treat... I do not speak, 
my Lords, with regard to the merits of the 
(Convention itself, this is not a proper time 
te enter into the particulars of that treaty, 
your lordships have appeinted a ‘day to 
take it into consideration; I only speak 
with regard to the effect of our late mea- 
gures.— As tothe behaviour of Mr. Keene, 
which the noble lord has so much insisted 
on, 1 think this.is not a proper time to 
canvass it. If he has so shamefully be- 
 tedyeduhis trust, if he has acted so incon- 
sistently with his character, as the noble 
_ lord. hath accused him of having done, ‘the 
nation and parliament will undoubtedly 
bring him to justice; and I am sure, my 
Lerds, I shall be the first to agree to an 
censure which your lordships shall think 
--fig-tq-infict on him. But, my Lords, it-is 
my.epinion, though I own a very unpopu- 
lar-one at present, that weought always to 
resume the bést of those to whose hands 
is Majeaty has thought fit to entrust the 
concerns of the nation, till we are well ‘in- 
formed: that .they have deserved to be 
blamed.—] ean agree with the noble lord, 
that the character of agent from;the South 
Sea company, and that of plenipotentiary 
trem the-crown of Great Britain, are very 
different from one another, and that they 
Gught by. no- means to be copfouaded one 
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with the other; but, my Lords, 4ifl Lam 
hetter informed, E do not:think: myself at 


liberty to think that that minister « servey. 
all the hard things to besaid of him, which 


the noble lord has thrown out.. It is yery 
difficult, my Lords, for this House to judge 
of the reasons which may have determined 
Mr. Keene, as a public minister, to accept 
this declaration; and it is still harder.to 
judge of his motives as agent for the South 
Sea company. The king of Spain and 
that company, my Lords, must have a 
great many dealings with one another, it 
is no wander if their affairs-are very often 
entangled together; and therefore your 
lordships, give me leave to say it, are not 
the proper judges of the reasons that may 
sometimes induce their agents to use pre- 
cautions, or to make concessions, that 
would seem very odd if they passed be- 
twixt man and man, or one body of mea 
and another. It is in the power ef the 
court of Spain to put that company under 
very great disadvantages ; rid: they have 
done it, my. Lords, as often as any rup- 
ture, or even the appearance of a rupture, 
has happened betwixt their court and ours. 
And after this, are we to be surprised, if 
these gentlemen take all the precautions in 
the werld to keep fgir with the court of 
Spain? especially if we consider, that they 
have no reason to think .we ought to 
plunge ourselves rashly into a war on 
every slight misunderstanding betwixt it 
and them. My Lords, if we should, there 
would not be wanting other powers of Eas 
rope, who would be. glad to carry on that 
trade on the terms granted to the ¢oms 
peny. Ido not know, my Lords, but thas 
an offer of this kind may be one reasom 
that induces the Spanish court to treat 
that company with so much severity. Be: 
sides, my Lords, we are not certain that 
the demands of his Catholic majesty ere 
absolutely unjust. -The protest just now 
read affirms, that the 68,@00/. therein des 
manded is eT confessed by the come 

ny to be due to his Catholic majesty, 
My Lordg, if it is so, it must he paid, aud 
there is no wonder if the court of Spain in- 
sist upon its being paid in the strongest 
terms.—Having said thus much, my Lords, 
in. general, with regard to the nature ef 
the company’s trade, I shall beg leawe te 
say a word or two, in answer to what fell 
from the noble.lord who spoke Jest, with 
regard to the part which. Mr. Keene bee 
acted.in this affair. ‘he-noble lord -hime 
self very justly: observed, that, es agent for 
tha Seush.Sea company, ‘hewas.to. ealicns 
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thoir:afaire‘at the Spanish court, to take. 
care of their interests, and to transmit to 
his principals whatever. concerned them,. 
especially if it: was in a matter of import- 
ance; that, as a public minister of. this 
crown, he was to oppose any violation of 
the rights en which the trade of that com- 

y, as subjects of Great Britain, is 
ounded. ‘My Lords, this distinction be- 


_ Ing laid down, give me leave to observe, 


_ Spanish ministers. 


that there is another distinction extremely 
worthy of. your lordships’ notice, that is, 
the distinction. of the characters of the 
The king of Spain, 
my Lords, ig ip this case to be looked 


upon, not only as a sovereign prince, but | 


as a considerable merchant. For your 


lordships know, that by treaty he is en- 


titled to a large share, I think one fourth, 
of the profits arising from the company’s 
trade. Now, my Lords, this being the 
case, it follows, that his Catholic majesty’s 
ministers must likewise be considered, not 
only as the public ministers of his crown, 
but as agents for his mercantile interest. | 
On this account it is, my Lords, that, if’, 
these two characters have been confounded | 


[10% 


tion: for, my Lords, there is no doubt. 

that.every trading body of men have se- 

crets, which may he of a.very honest na- 
ture, and yet it may be not only improper, 

but unjust to.divulge them to the world. 
In short, my Lords, I think that we ought 

to consider this declaration as a thing en- 
tirely independent of the Convention; but 

if, in the course of our debate upon the 

Convention, we shall find that there is an. 
absolute necessity for our examining the 

directors of the South Sea company, it will 

be then time enoughto agree to this motion. 

But, my Lords, I think it would be highly 

improper at this critical juncture te oblige 

that company to expose their books, or to 

bring them into any necessity of appearing 

as parties against the king of Spain. 

Therefore I am against the motion. , 


The Earl of Isla : 


My Lords; I should not have troubled 
your lordships at this time, especially af- 
ter what has been observed by the noble 
lord who spoke last, had I not some parti- 
cular reasons for thinking this motion at 
present very improper. The debt which 


together, they have been so only on the | the king of Spain’s minister claims by this 

art of the Spanish ministry, who ridicu- | declaration is, my. Lords, a debt that has, 
ously insist on their master’s having it in | in some measure, been already allowed of ~ 
his power, as a sovereign, to suspend the | by the South Soa Company; for which 
Assiento contract, in case a debt is not | reason, my Lords, it ought to be left to 
paid which is due to him as a merchant, | the Spanish minister here, and the direce , 
Mr. Keene, my Lords, has done no more | tors of that Company, to settle it the best 
than to accept this declaration, which, ag | way they can. If your lordships should 
agent for the company, he was obliged to | interpose in the matter, the Spaniards 
do, it relating immediately to their con- might very justly think that the parliament 
cerns. If he had signed it, my Lords, he | of England designed to make itself a party 
might have justly been blamed ; but as he | in an affair that concerns private property, 


has not signed it, it can be looked upon as | 
no act of his, and consequently he is not 
answerable for it_—As to the motion which 
the noble lord has made, I think it would 


be extremely improper in us to intermed- 


dle so far in the private concerns betwixt 
the king of Spain and the. South Sea com- 
pany . If the latter is wronged, there is 
no doubt they will, as they have done be- | 
fene, apply to the crown for relief; and if! 
the crown shall find the grounds of their 
complaint just, they have all the reason in 
the. world to think, that proper care will 
be taken of their interest. My Lords, it 
would be.of very dangerous consequence, 
i thigk it would set a very bad precedent 
fer us.to oblige the dinectors of a trading 
company to produce their =sqatn varia 
at the bar.of this House, We might there- 
eceasion them to discover secrets, 


by. 
whioke may affos bash them and the nar 


and to support that Company in an act of 
injustice. I: do not by this, my Lords, 
mean, as if we ought not to take care of 
the interests of the subjects of this nation, . 
if they are attacked by the court of Spain ; 
I only mean, that we ought not to take 
cognizance of an affair, that praperly cane 
not lie before us till we are applied to by © 
the Company for relief.—I am the mor 
strengthened in this opinion, by what I 
have been informed ef, within a few. haurs, 
that the South Sea Company has appoint- 
ed a day for considering the merits of that 
debt, and also for determining whether 
they will pay. it or not; and that their 
paying it depends.an the Spanish court’s 
ulfilling certain conditions insisted on by 
them. Now, my Lords, if the Company 
shall think fit to pay the debt, or if the 


court of Spain shall think fit to grant them 


their terms, I. can by -no. means see of 


U 
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what consequence this declaration can be 
‘to the Convention. Nay, my Lords, 1 
think in whatever light we view it, it can. 
_ never affect a treaty, that has been con- 
cluded and ratified.’ I cannot indeed pre- 
tend to account for the conduct of the 
Spanish minister in transmitting a paper of 
this kind to our court; but I am sure it 
lies entirely out of our road to take any’ 
notice of a paper, that is signed by one 


minister orly, and that too upon an affair. 


that affects only one set of men. We 
‘ought at least, my Lords, to wait the issue 
of the Company’s deliberations on this 
head : if they allow the debt to be just, we 
save ourselves a great deal of trouble and 
time too; if they do not allow it to be 
just, and if the Spanish court shall insist 
on executing what is specified in this de- 
claration, the affair will no doubt come 


before us in a proper manner, and we 
shall then have a ‘just occasion for express-_ 


ing our zeal for the rights of the nation. 
But in the mean time, my Lords, I think 
we ought to take no manner of notice of 
this declaration, because it is the act of a 
Single minister, and consequently cannot 
at all affect a treaty which has been fully 
ratified by both the contracting powers. 


The Duke of Argyle: - 7 


My Lords ; since I have had the honour 
to sit in this House, I do not think that I 
ever heard a motion made, that was less 
fiable to objections than the present. Af- 
ter a Jong tract of negociations, a very un- 
usual forbearance, we have got a prelimi- 
hary treaty from the court of Spain, but 
Clogged with a proviso absolutely requiring 
a’ condition to be fulfilled on our part. 
Ay Lords, I readily agree with the noble 
ords, who have spoke against the motion, 
fhat the affairs of trade, which may occa- 
gion differences betwixt the South Sea 
Company and his Catholic majesty, are not 
properly cognizable by us; but when that 
court assuines to itself a right to suspend 
solemn treaties subsisting with our court, 
if their concerns in trade are not adjusted 
to their own liking, I think it is high time 
for us to interpose. The Assiento con- 
tract, my Lords, and the liberty which the 
South Sea Company has of sending an an- 
nual ship tothe Spanish Indies, are two of 
the principal advantages ‘that this nation 
reaped from:a very long and expensive 
war. And, my Lords, if the Spanish 
Court, upon every little difference with this 
poe shall assume to itself a right to 
sprive us of these ‘advantages, which we 
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T think, 
national 


‘ogs * ° ae : whe A 
if any affair ever was of public, o. 
concern, thisisso | | 

' The declaration ‘we have now heard 
read, carries with it all the characters of a 
public act of that crown. It is given in 
and signed by his Catholic majesty’s first 
secretary of state, and first "nije eeprieaerd | 
for the Convention ; he tells you therem, 
that he gives it in consequence of repeat- 
ed memorials and declarations that have 
passed betwixt him and Mr. Keene, his 
Majesty’s plenipotentiary ; and that it is 
agreed upon with reciprocal accord. My 
Lords, I cannot see what. can be stronger 
than these expressions, to make it just 
as important and as authentic as the Con- 
vention itself. But, say the noble fords, 
wko opposed the motion, Mr. Keene did 
not sign it, and’ by accepting it, and trans- 
mitting it to this court and to the South 
Sea Company, he did no more than as 
agent for that Company he was obliged to 
do. My Lords, I am of a very different opi- 
nion. As agent for that Company, he had 
a power of making what concessions he 
had a mind, at least so far as his commission 
reached, on the part of the Company ; and 
if the Company impowered him so to do, 
he might engage. for the payment of the 
sum mentioned m the declaration ; but he 
was not to agree to the giving up national 
engagements, and solemn treaties. 

If, my Lords, asthe noble lord, who 
spoke last, insisted, this affair were of 4 
private nature, and concerned only one 
set of men amongst us, I should be very 
far from taking up your lordships’ time in 
speaking for the motion ; but, my Lords, it 
appears to me to be an affair that concerns 
the honour of the crown, and thé interest 
not only of the South Sea company, but of 
all the kingdom: it in amore special man- 


enjoy by so many solemn treation, 


ner concerns the affair which we are to 


have under our deliberation in a very few 
days; 1 mean*the Convention ; for your 
lordships see that the Spanish minister, 
by this declaration, allows no strength, no 
validity to that treaty, any farther than the 
terms of his demand are complied with, 
But, my Lords, how is it possible for us to 
know how reasonable these demands are, 
unless we hear what the party concerned 
has to say? Shall we give our approbation 


to a treaty, wherein one of the contracting. 
powers previously tells us, that the validity. 


of the treaty does not depend either upan 
our approving or his Majesty’s ratifying it, 
but upon an event that, properly speaking, 
hes ‘no regard to the. treaty, itself? So 


: . 
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that, my Lords, it, seems,. the Spaniards 
‘are of opinion, that we are.either to force 
the South Sea company to comply with 
the terms of this declaration, or we are to 
look upon all that has passed betwixt our 
ministers and theirs, as a mere farce. This, 
Sir, is plainly the language of the declara- 
tion, and I might challenge any man alive 
to make any other meaning out of it. 
__ The noble Lord, who spoke last, said, 
that we ought to know the result of the 
south Sea company’s resolution before we 
agree to the present motion. My Lords, 
I cannot at ail see the expediency of that. 
I do not think that our deliberations ought 
to depend upon the resolutions of any com; 
pany. I shall suppose, my Lords, what 
may very possibly happen; we have al- 
ready appointed a day to take the, Con- 
vention under our consideration; we find 
it to be a proper measure, and we return 
his Majesty an address of thanks upon it, 
The South Sea Company in the mean time 
meet and consider the demand of the 
Spanish court; they find that it is either 
unjust in itself, or that the conditions upon 
which they owned the debt to be just, and 
promised payment of it, have not been ful- 
filled on his Catholic majesty’s part; 
therefore they refuse to pay it. What 
follows upon this? The court of Spain 
tells us, that the Convention is invalid, 
since the condition upon which they agreed 
fo it is unfulfilled. In this event, my Lords, 
all we have been doing, all. our debates 
apon this measure, must go for nothing. 
therefore, my Lords, it would be cer- 
tainly the wisest, as well as the most expe- 
ditious course, for us to examine the di- 
rectors of the company before-hand, and 
be informed by them of the nature of. this 
claim, and know if they will pay it or not. 


If they are satisfied of its justice, and if 


to pay it, we can then re- 


they are willin 
| upon the merits of the 


gularly procee 


Convention ; but if they refuse it, and are 


determined not to pay it, where is the ne- 

cessity of our putting ourselves to a vast 

deal of neédless trouble, in coming to re- 

solutions that can be of no effect? 

‘ My.Lords, I cannot say I am unques- 

tionably warranted in what I shall ad- 
_ vance; but, if my information is right, 
_ there neVer was any claim more unjust 
than this of the Spanish court. I have 
| heard, my Lords, they are so far from being 
indebted to the crown of Spain, that that 
| crown is indebted to them, for near six 


~ 


| times the sum pretended, by this declara- 


tion, te be owing to it. Ihave heard, my 
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Lords, that this debt on the’ duty.of the 
negroes is one of the most unjust, arbitrary 
claims that ever was; that the valuation of 
the dollar at 52d. never was settled till 
several years after the Assiento contract 
was made, and that his Catholic majesty 
demands, that all the deficiency, that hap- 
pens by their making their former pay- 
ments in the dollars of the valuation they 
stood at when the Assiento contract was. 
made, should now be paid into his Catho- | 

lic majesty, in the same manner as if the 
value of the dollar had been the same then 

as itis now. My Lords, if this is truth, I 
think there never was any demand more 
exorbitant; I think this declaration is a 
kind of a defeazance upon the whole trans- 

action, in case such terms are not complied 
with, as in themselves are highly unrea- 

sonable, and which the Spaniards them- 
selves know never will be granted. 

. If this, my Lords is the case, I think it 
is very extraordinary, that Mr. Keene 
shall make any such concession as is im- 
plied in this declaration at the court of 
Spain. If he did it in consequence of his 
instructions from the South Sea company, 
I think that company has done one of the 
most extraordinary things that ever was 
heard of; and if he had no such instruc- 
tions, ] think he has acted in a very un- 
heard of manner. But, my Lords, be that 
how it will, he is certainly to blame in ad- 
mitting the execution of a public treaty to 
depend on that of a private transaction. 
There is, my Lords, another very unac- 
countable circumstance in this affair, I 
mean that this declaration is made in due 
form, before the Convention is either | 
signed or ratified.. So that if the South- 
Sea, Company should refuse to pay th 

68,000/. I dare venture to lay all that I 
am worth in the world, that the Spanish, 
court will insist upon a nullity of all that 
has been done, and proceed in the sama 
manner as if nothing had been donex 
They will tell us, that this declaration, 
is of the same force with any article 


of the Convention; that they gave us. 


fair warning of it before the Convention. 


nee Senet and that, if we. had not 
e 


been pleased with the terms, we were under. 
no obligation to sign the Convention, since 
it was not their fault if we were not suffi- 


Ciently apprised of the consequences. __ 


But, my Lords, there. is a reason I have- 


‘not mentioned yet, that weighs very much 
with me in favour of this motion. I a 
not certain Mr. Keene may be warranted: 
| by his principles for agreeing to this power, 


Tam 


‘ 
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which bis-Catholic majesty assumes to-hien- 
seif, < of suspending the assiento of negroes, 
and: of dispatching the necessary orders for 
the execution thereof.’ But, my Lords, 


whether he had me mstructions upem that: 


head or not, I think it highly proper that 
ur lordships should come to some reso- 
tans, with regard to the right which the 
crown of Spain has of suspending a solemn 


_treaty, such as that of the assiento con- |. 


tract:is, whenever any difference happens 
betwixt it and that company. On the one 
hond, there is no doubt that the king of 
Spair has a right to demand the execution 
of the assiento; on the.other hand, he has 
no rigbt to make any arbitrary demands 
upon the company, he has no right to tell 
them that if they cannot comply with his 
demands, be what they will, he will suspend. 
their contract, and seize upon their effects. 
1 do not say that we ought to be the judges 
in this affair, but I think we ought to ad- 
vise and support his Majesty in defending 
the just rights and properties of his sub- 
jects. And, my Lords, we never can 
know how the matter stands betwixt his 
Catholic majesty and the company, without 
having a state of the affair from the com- 
‘pany themselves, and without knowing 
what their claim upon the court of Spain 
amounts to, as well as that court’s upon 
the company. When we have these in- 
formations, we shall be able to judge whe- 
ther this declaration is founded on justice, 
or whether it is no better than a shift to 
ayoid performing their part of the Conven- 
‘tion. But, whether this debt is justly due 
to the Spanish court or not, or whether 
the'court of Spain is indebted to the com- 
pary or not, I think this declaration was.a 

'y irregular, and a very. extraordinary 
ates. I think it shewed the highest disre- 
gerd te his Majesty, and was a very great 
indignity tothis nation. I shall say no- 
thing of the weakness of our minister in 
aecepting it, or of signing the Convention 
clogged inthis manner. No doubt he had 
is reasons for: it, which have not yet ap- 
peared to the world. I wish they may be 
to the satisfaction of the public; however, 

I hope your lordships will agree to the mo- 
tien, as I-heartily do. 

-. The question being put, the House. di- 
vided, and it was carried in the negative, 
_S9 against 42, ‘3 
“. Debate in the Lords: ou the Petitions 
bgainst the Convention atth Spain.] Fe- 

ry -25ck Petitions: -weré presented to 


both: Houses, by the West-Indis mer- 
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chants, by the city of London, &c. against 
the said Convention with Spain. The city 
of London’s Petition to the House of 
Lords being presented by .. —-—© 

_ The Duke of. Bedford, his grace upon 
presenting it, spoke to the following effect: 

My Lords; Ihave ia my hand a Peti- 
tion from a very great bady of men, no less 
a body, my Lords, than the. citizens of 
London. ‘Fhe importance of this juncture 
called upon them to assemble and deliberate 
upon the most proper means of preventing 
the effects of the Convention, which they 
apprehend to be ruinous, not only to them, 
but the whole kingdom, from taking place. 
Encouraged, my Lords, by their former 
experience of your lordships great indul- 
gence, they resolved to proceed in the 
most dutiful manner, by petitioning your 
lordships to take the reasons they are ready 


to offer against the Convention into your 
/mature deliberation. 


- Your Petitioners, my Lords, apprehend 


| that they are too deeply interested in 


whatsoever affects the trade of this nation, 
not to express the utmost anxiety for the 
welfare and prosperity of the city of Lon- 
don, the only source of our riches. And it 
is with an unexpressible concern, tHat your 
Petitioners perceive that the trade to his 
Majesty’s American colonies is still ex- 
posed to the insults of the Spaniards, who, 
under unwarrantable and injurious pre- 
tences, continue to stop, search, and make 
prizes of British vessels, navigating in the 
seas in America, in manifest violation of 
the treaties subsisting between the two 
crowns. : 
Your Petitioners, my Lerds, humb! 

prehend that the trade from our colonies m 
America, is now almost the only profitable 
trade which this nation enjoys, unrivalled 
by others; and they were induced to hope 
from epee ee known goodinéss, and 
paternal care of his people, supported by 
the vigorous resolutions of both Houses of 
Parliament, and the equipment of a very 
powerful fleet, that his Majesty’s trading 
subjects, in the seas of America, as wellas 


in all other parts of the ocean, would not 


only have received a full satisfaction for 


| apna occasioned by thedepredations 
of S 
for their commrerce for the time to come ; 
| and that a reasonable and adéquate repa- 
vation would have been likewise obtained, 
. for the barbarities ahd inhuman cruelties, 
. exercised by that nation on the British sea- 
men, who have had the unhappiness to fall 
‘into their merciless karts, = ° 


in, but also am undoubted sécurity 


_ 
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Your petitioners, my Lords, most hum- 


bly beg leave to testify their great concern 
aind surprize, to find that, by the Conven- 
tion ney concluded betwixt his Majesty 


and the king of Spain, the Spaniards are 
80 far from giving up their unjust preten- 


sions of a right to visit and search our ships 
on the American seas, that this pretension 


of theirs is, amongst many others, referred 
to the future regulation and decision of 


plenipotentiaries, appointed on each side, 
whereby your Petitioners apprehend it is 
in some degree-admitted. "3 

Your Petitioners humbly conceive, that 
they have too much cause to fear, if the 
right pretended to by Spain, of searching 
English ships at sea,’ be admitted in any 


degree whatsoever, that the trade of his. 


Majesty’s subjects to America will be- 
come, in a great measure, dependent upon 
the justice and indulgence of the Spa- 
niards, of both which they have given, for 
some years past, such specimens, as they 
humbly think this nation can have no rea- 
s0n to be satisfied with. 

__ Yourlordships’ Petitioners beg leave fur- 
ther to express their apprehensions, that 
such a precarious situation must inevitably 
expose the trade to the American seas to 


continual interruptions, and perpetual, 
alarms, as well as to severe losses; and 


that to these unhappy causes, they hum- 
bly apprehend, the present low state of the 
British colonies is owing ; and if the cruel 
treatment of the English sailors,. whose 
hard fate had thrown them into the hands 
of the Spaniards, should be put up without 
any reparation, your lordships’ Petitioners 
humbly apprehend, it may be the means of 
deterring seamenfrom undertaking voyages 
to America, without an advance of wages, 
which neither that trade, nor any other, is 
able to support. Your lordships’ Petition- 
ers therefore, having laid before you the 
high importance which this trade is: of to 
the nation in general, and to this city in 
particular, thought it their indispensable 
duty to represent to the parliament the fa- 
tal consequences of leaving the freedom of 
their navigation and commerce any longer 
in suspence and uncertainty, and therefore 
they humbly hope your lordships will take 
it. into mature deliberation, and do therein 
as to your great wisdom shall seem meet. 


Lord Carteret 2 


__ My Lords; as I was coming into the 
House a Petition was put into my hands, 
from divers merchants, and others trading 
to, and interested: in, the British planta- 
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tions in América, in behalf of themselves 
and many others. . Your Petitioners, my 
Lords, seem to be the more encouraged to: ' 
present such a Petition, from the consi- 
deration of the Resolutions your lordships 
came to last year upon this subject.. I re» 
member, my Lords, that I had the honour 
to suggest some things to your lordships, 
that put that matter in a light rent 
from what it had ever before been consis — 
dered in; and there is no wonder, jf all the 
nation, especially those in it who are more 
immediately interested inthe commerce of 
America, are surprized at the variation 


they observe betwixt your lordships’ Reso- 


lutions, and the terms of the Convention, 


‘as now published by authority.—His lord- 


ship then proceeded to open the Petition. 
which set forth, That the Petitioners had 
last session made their humble application 
to parliament, setting forth the continued 
depredations committed by the Spaniards 
on the high seas of America, upon the 
British shipping and property ; their bar-. 
barous and inhuman treatment of the Bri- 
tish sailors on the taking of theirships, and 
their carrying them afterwards into slavery 
in Old Spain, (the Spaniards making it 
their constant practice to attack and board 
all British merchant ships they met with 
in the American seas, under pretence of 
searching for goods, which they deemed 
contraband, according to their arbitrary 
will and pleasure, contrary to the law of 
nations, and in manifest violation of the 
treaties subsisting between the two crowns) 
and that by these unjust and violent pro- 
ceedings of the Spaniards, the trade and 
navigation to and from America, was ren- 
dered very unsafe and precarious, inso- 
much that the insurances had greatly risen 
on these accounts only; and that the Pe- 
titioners having been heard by their coune 
sel, did, as they apprehend, fully make out 
in proofs, every one of the allegations of 
their said Petition, to the entire and una- 
nimous satisfaction of parliament; upon 
which application, the following Resolu- 
tions were agreed upon, viz. (Here the 
Petitioners recited the Resolutions of the 
preceding session, for declaring the 
rights of this nation, and. for addressing 
his Majesty to use his endeavours for 
the preservation of those rights; and 
then they went on-as follows, viz.)— 
That a Convention had since been entered 
into between the crowns of Great-Britain 
and Spain, which his Majesty has been 
most graciously pleased to order:to be 
laid before. Parliament; and the same 
POX. ae 8 SE Ae ae 
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_” faving been published by authority, the 
itioners observe, with the utmost con- 


eern, that the Spaniards are so far from. 


iving up their groundless and unjust'- 
| Fable practices, of visiting and searchm 
British ships, sailing to and from the Bri- 
tish plantations, that they appear to have 
claimed the power of doing it as a right, 
by hévimg insisted that the differences 
which have arisen concerning it, should 
be referred to plenipotentiariés, to be dis- 
cussed by them, without even agreeing 
to abstain from such visitation and.search, 
during the time that the discussion of this 
affair may last: that the petitioners are 
under the greatest apprehensions, since 
Spain has contended, that a point so in- 
contestably clear, both by the law of na- 
tions, and all the treaties subsisting between 
the two Crowns, should come under de- 
bate, that the Spanish plenipotentiaries 
will be instructed not to give it up; and 
that if the frecdom of our navigation and 
commerce, to and from our own colonies, 
should be left in suspence, and m a preca- 
rious situation, it must be attended with 
- the most fatal and pernicious consequences 
to the petitioners, whose persons and for- 
tunes will thereby be in the power of the 
Spanish Guarda Costas, without any pros- 
pect of relief, the petitioners having al- 
ready too severely experienced the justice 
.of the Spanish courts and governors, to 
consider them as any security ; and there- 
fore praying, that the petitioners may 
have an opportunity of being heard, and 
that they may be allowed to represent to 
Parliament, the great importance of our 
trade to and from our own plantations in 
America, the clear and indisputable right 
which we have to enjoy it, without bein 
stopped, visited, or searched by the Spa- 
miards, on any pretence whatsoever, and 
the certain and inevitable destruction of 
all the riches and strength derived. to this 
kingdom from that trade, if a search of 
-British ships, sailing to and from the Bri- 
tish plantations, be tolerated upon any 
retext, or under any restrictions or limi- 
tations, or even if the freedom of this na- 
vigation should continue much longer in 
this state of uncertamty. And his -lord- 
ship concluded with a motion, ‘ That the 
petitioners should be heard by themselves 
er counsel, if they thought fit.’ 
"’ The Earl of Isla: 


My Lords; I am very ready to acknow- 
edge the importance which the body of 
‘merchants trading to America is -of to 
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this House ; ent no lord shall be mnrore 
ready than myself to concur in every thing 
that a contabiite to their relief. But, 
my Lords, Lown to your lordships, that I 
wish they had applied for it m a@_ more 
decent and -dutiful manncr. 1 am very 
sensible, my Lords, that it is the privilege 
of every man, and every body of men, in 
this nation, to petition the Parliament: 
but then, my Lords, these petitions ought 
to be brought up in such a manner, as 
may shew that the petitioners have nothing 
else in view, than to obtain justice, by the 
most lawful and the most dutiful means. 


Petitioners, my Lords, are not to come up . 


tumultuously to Parliament, as if they 
were resolved rather to force justice, than 
petition for it. Besides, my Lords, peti- 
tions of this kind ought to be founded on 
an apprehension which the petitioners 
have, that the House may not be tho- 
roughly informed of their rights, and 
therefore they humbly beg leave to explain 
them more fully. The petitions, my Lords, 
we have now heard, aspcar catculated to 
serve private and mean purposes, and to 
inform us of things that have been already 
fully debated, and are thoroughly under- 
stood. There are no real facts m_ these 
vetitions, but what must occur to e 
ord, when the Convention shall be de- 
bated ; and if the petitioners apprehend 
that we are to approve of this Convention, 
if it shall not be found for the interest and 
honour of the kingdom, I think, my 
Lords, they pay but a very sorry compl- 
ment to your lordships’ justice. I should 
be glad, my Lords, to know how they 
came to suppose such a thing. It can 
proceed from no good principle; and I am 
of opinion, that it betrays rather a spirit 
of faction, than of submission tothe deter- 
mination of their superiors. | However, 
my Lords, I am far from thmking that it 
may not be proper to hear what the Peti- 
tioners have to say on the subject of the 
Petition ; the consideration of this Con- 
vention will, no doubt, occasion a good 
deal of enquiry mto the commerce of 
America, and manner of navigation ; there- 
fore, my Lords, I am very willing to give 
my voice for their being heard by them- 
selves at the bar of your House. 


| The Lord Delawar : | 
My . Lords ; precedents have always 


been thought the proper guides to this 


House, in all matters of form; and I have 
im my hand a precedent, which, in my 


humble opinion, comes fully up to the 


rd 
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affair now before us: it is, my Lords, the sequently, there can be no precedent by 
case of the British merchants, when the | which we can determine the present ques- 

treaty of commerce betwixt France and | tion. I, my Lords, was, it is true, not 
eae was concluded, at the latter part | very old, when the precedent, brought by 
of the reign of queen Anne.. The interest | the noble lord happened: but, my Lords, 
of Great-Britain, my Lords, was ‘as much | I was not so young but that I could miake 
concerned in that question, as in any that | some observations, that have been of use 
has happened since: we were then upon | tome since; and my Lords, give me leave 
the point of concluding a treaty of com-| to say, that nothing could diifer more 
merce, which must have been destructive | from the case of the merchants at that 


of the trade of this nation, and raised the | time, than the case of your Petitioners 


most formidable rival of our power upon | now. The merchants were heard against 
the ruin of our merchants : but, my Lords, | the treaty of commerce, my Lords, not in 
happily for us, the genius of the nation pre- | consequence ofa Petition to your lord- 
vailed over all the arts of a corruptministry, | ships. My Lords, you thought fit, when 
who had already sacrificed but too much | that treaty was communicated to you, 
of our national honour, by concluding aj to send for the merchants: you ex- 
weak and disadvantageous peace. ‘The | amined them; you encouraged them, 
merchants, my Lords, were heard at the | my Lords, to declare their grievances; 
bar of this House against the treaty; they | your lordships yourselves were counsel 
shewed how. destructive it would prove to | for them; for, my Lords, you found 
the trade of this nation, if ever it should | their objections so strong against the 
take place ; and this House, my Lords, | treaty, that it was thrown out. How 
had so much regard towhat they advanced, | does this tally with the case now before 
that the treaty, at least those Articles in| us? Your Petitioners have been great 


en 


' it that were prejudicial to our interests, | sufferers by the Spaniards, and they see a 


was thrown out. But, my Lords, I do} peace ready to be concluded, in which, 
not find by your lordships’ Journals, that ;| they apprehend, not only their future in- 
the merchants were then allowed any | terests may be neglected, but their past 
counsel; nor do I remember, for it hap- | wrongs are not sufficiently repaired. My 
pened in my time, my Lords, that they | Lords, this makes them parties; and it 
asked any: they were too sensible of your ; has ever been a rule with the Parliament. 
lordships’ indulgence, and tenderness for ; of Great Britain, to hear all parties by 
their interests, to doubt of their being | counsel, when any thing depends before 
very safe in your hands, without having | either House, which they conceive may 
them represented by lawyers. All, my ' affect their properties. It is true, my 
Lords, that, in the present case, we have | Lords, that the législature are the best 
to do, is, I humbly conceive, to examine , judges of the manner in which the gery 
into facts; and we can easily judge from | neral rights of this nation are to be se- 
them, how far this Convention is for.the | cured ; but, I believe we shall not bevery 
advantage of this kingdom. Ido not see | fond of approving any measure that miy 
the least occasion, my Lords, for law; it’ encroach upon private property. The 
may perplex and puzzle, but it can never ; merchants who were concerned against 
direct nor inform us in this case. There- ; the treaty of commerce with France, my 
fore, my Lords, especially, as I conceive Lords, had no private property at stake; 
that there is no precedent of our allowing | all that was then to be considered was, 
any in the like circumstances te be heard |; how far the trade of the nation would be 
by their counsel, I think it will be sufficient ; affected by that treaty ; therefore there 
if they are heard by themselves, at the ' was no éccasion for counsel, a bare re- 
bar of the House, as to the facts upon | presentation of facts was sufficient for that 
which the allegations in their Petition are | purpose : but, my Lords, that is not suffi- 


founded. cient now; there are many claims of our 
Lord C ; merchants to be discussed ; we are to hear 
ord CANE (er: from them, or their counsel, the grounds 


My Lords ; the case of the Petitioners | of their claims; and we are to consider 
is of a very extraordinary nature ; so ex- | upon what foundation our commissaries 
traordinary, my Lords, that I do not be- | proceeded, when they took upon them to 
lieve, if we consider it in all the lights it | make such large deductions from those 
will admit of, that ever the like was | claims. My Lords, we do not know what 
brought before your lordships, and, con- | particular intricacies there may be in syeh 


‘ 
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an enquiry; and therefore I cannot but 
think, that it would be doing a piece of 
hardship to the petitioners, if we refused 
to hear them in any manner that they 


_ think can best serve their purposes.— 


But, my Lords, besides the reasons I have 
already advanced, to shew that the case. 


before us, and the precedent brought by 
the noble lord, are no way parallel, 1 have’ 


another reason for allowing the Petitioners 
to be heard by counsel, I do not doubt, 
my Lords, of our having as sensible and 
as honest men among the Petitioners, as 


’ there are in any country: but, my Lords, 


~ 


give me leave to say, that few ages and 
few countries produce ‘such a man, as he 
who was the mouth of our merchants 
upon that occasion: my Lords, where he 


spoke, there was no occasion for counsel ; 


he talked, my Lords, like a statesman, a 
lawyer, and a merchant at once: I do not 


know, my Lords, if ever we had a greater 


man, in his way: therefore, my Lords, 
unless we could be sure of there being 
such another man among your Petitioners, 
at present, I think we ought, by all means, 
to hear them by counsel, if they should 
think fit. Perhaps, my Lords, there may 


be no occasion for it; perhaps, the infor- 


mation we may receive from themselves, 
will be sufficient to determine us: but, 
my Lords, I think their case is so hard, 
and so very singular, that we ought rather 
to suggest advantages to them, than de- 
prive them of any advantages for which 
they may petition to us. | 


Lord Delawar : 


My Lords; it is next to impossible, 


that any two cases should be so exactly 
parallel, as that the one should serve as a 
precedent to the other in .every respect: 
the A oir case, my Lords, is as much 
parallel to the precedent I have brought, 
as I believe, any case ever-was to another ; 
if this petition never had been presented, I 
dare say, my Lords, we should have 
thought fit to have heard what our mer- 
chants had‘to say upon this subject: I 
think, my Lords, it is extremely reason- 
able that we should reccive from them all 
the information that is possible; but, at 
the same ‘time, my Lords, ‘I am for our 
proceeding in the same manner, as if this 
petition never had been brought up. The 
noble lord who spoke last, must -allow, 
that if this petition never had been pre- 
sented, the petitioners would have had no 
right to claim to be heard’ by counsel: 
and, my Lords, I dare say the noble lord 
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will’ admit, that their interest would have 
been as safe then as now. Can any man 
say, that, when the treatv’ of ‘commerce 
with France was éxamined, the merchants 
of Great Britain were under any disadvan- 
tages, in not beirig heard by counsel? My 
Lords, I dare say, he will not: And, my 
Lords, give me leave to say, that the 
treaty of commerce was a subject that af- 
forded as great room for lawyers to speak 
upon, as any thing that can possibly occur 
in our procéedings upon this Convention. 


The Earl of Abingdon: fe gst 


My Lords; I own to your lordships, 
that I do not look upon this question im 
the same light with the noble lord who 
spoke last: 1 think, my Lords, a great 
many things will come to be considered 
by us, when the Convention shall be de- 
bated, that we cannot learn from our mer- 
chants: one of the most material points of 
difference betwixt Spain and us, my Lords, 
is the right which, it is plain, they claim, 
to a sovereignty in the seas of America: 
this becomes a question in the civil law; 
and, my Lords, give me leave to say, it is 
such a question, as, I believe, few lawyers 
we now have can put in a proper light for 
our information; I am sorry to say it, my 
Lords, but I do think, that the study of the 
civil law is too much neglected in this 
country ; and I am afraid, that when we 
enter upon that discussion, we shall be 
very much obliged to the noble lord who 
sits over. against me, (the earl of Isla) and 
who has already spoke in this debate : his 
lordship, and the other lords of his coun- 
try, I believe my Lords, know more of the 
civil law, than most lords of this country 
have, from their education, had opportu- 
nities of knowing. ~ It is, my Lords, a part 
of the education of the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of that country; andif the noble lords 
of that country should happen to beall of one 
mind, with regard to this point, I do not 
see how we can come at any sufficient 
knowledge of what may be said on the 
other side of the question: therefore, my 
Lords, I am entirely for agreeing to the 
motion, and granting the petitioners all the 
indulgence that they can ask in reason, or 
we can grant in justice. 7 


‘The Lord Chancellor : | 
My Lords; it is with the utmost plea- 
sure that I see dispositions so favourable 


for the trading interest of this nation pre- 
vail among your lordships. . My Téede: L 


think the only contention. in the present 


, 
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case among your lordships is, who shall 
favour the merchants most. The reason 
why the two noble lords are of opinion 
they ought to be heard only by them- 
selves, seems to be, because a plain matter 
of fact, honestly told by a. merchant, will 
make a more deep impression in the mind, 
and contribute more to your lordships’ in- 
formation, than it could do with all the 
pomp and embellishments of artificial ora- 
an The other lords are of opinion, and, 
indeed, I own myself to be of the same 
opinion, that the petitioners ought to be 
denied no favour they can reasonably ask ; 
and that some points of law may arise 
roper for lawyers. to represent. My 
ords, it is true, that at present I do not 
foresee any particular intricacy of that 
kind, but it is as true, that such a intricacy 
may arise, and therefore I'can see no in- 
conyehiency attending our indulging the 
petitioners in their request; at the same 
time, I think it is. but of very little conse- 
quence, either one way or another; the 
interests of the petitioners are in either 
event safe, when your lordships are judges ; 
and, I dare say, if your londshine were of 
opinion, that our complying with this motion 
could any way contribute to your farther 
information, the House would unanimously 
agree to it. In the mean time, my Lords, 
I am for indulging the petitioners, if the 
noble lords who made and supported the 
motion, shall think fit to insist upon it. 


_ The Earl of Chesterfield : 


- My: Lords; nobody will, I believe, sus-~ 
pect my zeal for the relief of our suflering 
merchants. Their wrongs call aloud for 
reparation; and the nation requires that 


the strongest eae should be given for 


the preservation of her rights in time to 
come. I wish both these, my Lords, may 
have been sufficiently taken care of in the 


‘Convention; but I would not anticipate 


your lordships’ debate on that subject; I 
cannot help saying, however, that to me 
it is a most unfavourable symptom of its 
beirig for the good of the nation, when I 
see so strong an opposition made to it 
without doors, by those who are the most 
immediately concerned in its effects. 

The question with your lordships is, 
Whether ‘counsel ought to be allowed to 
the petitioners, or not. My Lords, I 
‘think this question ought to have admitted 
of no debate. If the petitioners desired 
to be heard by counsel, I think it was rea- 


sonable they should. 1 think, my Lords, 


no precedent should be brought to debar 


a 


nimously agreed to. 
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them of any indulgence they can, consis- 
tently with justice, -ask. My Lords, if 
there are no precedents in our journal for 
hearing them by counsel, we ought to 
make a precedent in this very case, if the 
petitioners shall think fit to insist on its 
being for their advantage, or necessary for 
our better understanding the allegations of 
their petition. | | 

But, my Lords, I own myself to be so 
far of the noble Lord’s opinion who spoke 
last, that it is a very indifferent matter to 
the petitioners whether they are heard ‘by 
counsel or not. I can see no advantage 
that counsel can be to them in their pre- 
sent situation. Lawyers, ny Lords, can 
be of no sérvice in giving us either clearer 
or truer information ; and, my Lords, if 
we sincerely want to know the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, we are to hear it 
from the mouths of the merchants them- 
selves ; because, my Lords, it is their in- 
terest to speak truth, and interest never 
lies. Let us, therefore, my Lords, hear 
them by themselves ; and I dare say, your 
lordships will find that their grievances 
have been of such a nature, as to require 
no embellishments of language to recom- 
mend them to your lordships’, consideration. 
1 dare say further, that your lordships, at 
the same time, will find the necessity of 
our future security so plainly pointed out 
as to stand in need of no terms of Jaw to 
prove it. Thus, my Lords, we shall hear 


the language of the heart, a language we ~ 


may safely trust to; a language, my Lords, 
which I am afraid has been little talked, 
has had but little influence in the confer- | 
ences that preceded this Convention. As 
for counsel, my Lords, if it be found ne- 
cessary, the petitioners .are still at liberty 
to apply for it: But I say, my Lords, let 
us in the mean time hear the merchants — 
themselves, and if justice shall be denied 
them where justice is expected, all the 
kingdom, my Lords, all Great Britain will 
be their counsel. : , 


The question being then put, That the 
petitioners be heard by themselves at the 
bar of the House, when the Convention 
shall be read a second time, it was. una- 
The Lords having 
heard the merchants upon their petition 
against the Convention, and having ex- 
amined several witnesses, appointed the 


Ist of March for taking farther into their - 


consideration the said Convention. 
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against the Convention with Spain.] Feb. 
23. A Petition of divers merchants, plant- 
ers, and others trading to and interested 
in the British plantations in America, in 
behalf of themselves and many others, 
was presented to the Commons and read ; 
shewing, “ That the petitioners made their 
most humble application to this House the 
last session of parliament, setting forth the 
continued depredations committed by the 


Spaniards on the high seas of America 


upon the British shipping and property, 
their barbarous and inhuman treatment of 
the British sailors on the taking of their 
ships, and their carrrying them afterwards 
into slavery in, Old Spain, (the Spaniards 
making it their constant practice to attack 
and board all Britigh merchant ships they 
met with in the American seas, under 
pretence of searching for goods, which 
they deemed contraband, according to 
their arbitrary will and pleasure, con- 
trary to the law of nations, and in mani- 
fest violation of the treaties subsisting be- 
tween the two crowns,) and that by these 
unjust and. violent proceedings of the 
- Spaniards, the trade and navigation to and 
from America, was rendered very unsafe 
and precarious, insomuch that the insur- 
ances had greatly risen on these accounts 
only ; and that the petitioners.having been 
heard by their counsel before a Committee 
of the whole House, did, as they appre- 
hend, fully make out in proofs every one 
of the allegations of their said petition, to 
the intire and unanimous satisfaction of the 
House, upon which application this House 
came to the following Resolutions: [Here 
follow the Resolutions, for which see p.728. ] 
—That a Convention hath since been en- 
tered into between this crown and that of 
Spain, which his Majesty has been most 
graciously pleased to order to be laid be- 
ore this House ; and the same being pub- 
lished by authority, the petitioners observe 
with the utmost concern, that the Spa- 
niards are so far from giving up their 
groundless and unjustifiable, practice of 
Visiting and searching British ships sailing 
_ to and from the British plantations, that 
they appear to have claimed the power of 
doing it as a tight, by having insisted that 
the differences which have arisen concern- 
_ ing it should be referred to plenipotentia- 
ries, to be discussed by them, without even 
agreeing to abstain from such visitation 
and search during the time that the dis- 
cussion of this affair may last ; that the 
dear are under the greatest appre- 
1ensions, since Spain has contended, that 
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a point so. incontestably clear both. by the 
law of nations and all the treaties subsist- 
ing between the two crowns, should come 


under debate, that the Spanish plenipo- 


tentiaries will be instructed not to give it 
up ; and if the freedom of our navigation 


to and from our own colonies shauld be 


left in suspence, and precarious, it must 
be attended with the most fatal and per- 
nicious consequences to the petitioners, 
whose persons and fortunes will thereby 
be inthe power of the Spanish Guarda 
Costas, without any prospect of relief, the 
petitioners having already too severel 
experienced the justice of the Spanis 
courts and governors, to consider them as 
any security; and therefore praying, that 
the petitioners may have an opportunity of 
being heard, and that they may be allowzd 
to represent to this House the great im- 
portance of our trade to and from our own 
plantations in America, the clear and in- 
disputable right which we have to enjoy it, 
without being stopped, visited, or searched 
by the Spaniards on any pretence whatso- 
ever, and the certain and inevitable de- 
struction of all the riches and strength de- 
rived to this kingdom from that trade, if a 
search of British ships sailing to and from 
the British plantations be tolerated upon 
any pretext, or under ee restrictions, or 
even if the freedom of this navigation 
should continue much longer in this state 
of incertainty.” 

This Petition was ordered to be referred 
to the consideration of the Committee, 
who were to consider of the Convention; 
and that the Petitioners, if they thought 
fit, might be heard upon their Petition, 
by themselves, before the said Committee. 

The Sheriffs of London presented to the 
House a Petition of the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and commons; which Petition set 
forth, ‘‘ That the citizens of London are 
too deeply interested in whatever affects 
the fade of this nation, not to express the 
utmost anxiety for the welfare of that only 
source of our riches ; and it is with a con- 
cern the Petitioners are unable to express, 
that they perceive the trade to his Ma- 
jesty’s American colonies still continues 
exposed to the insults of the Spanjards, 
who, under unwarrantable’ and injurious 
pretences, continue to stop, search, and 
make prizes of British vessels navigating 
the American seas, in manifest violation 
of the treaties subsisting between the two 
crowns; and that the Petitioners appre- 
hend that the trade from these his Me. 
jesty’s Kingdoms to his American colonies 
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is of the utmost importance, and almost 
the only profitable trade this nation now 
enjoys unrivalled by others; and that the 
Petitioners were induced to hope, from 
his Majesty’s known goodness and -pa- 
ternal care of his subjects, supported by 
the vigorous Resolutions of both Houses 
of Parliament, and the equipment of a 
ey powerful fleet, that his Majesty’s 
trading subjects in the seas of America, 


as well as in all other parts of the ocean, 


would not only have received a full satis- 
faction for their losses occasioned by ‘the 
depredations of Spain, but also an un- 
doubted security for their commerce for 
the time to come; and that a reasonable 
and adequate reparation would likewise 
have been obtained for the barbarities and 
inhuman cruelties exercised by that nation 
onthe English seamen who have had the 
unhappiness of falling into their merciless 
hands; and expressing their great con- 
cern and surprize to find by the Conven- 
tion lately concluded between his Majesty 
and the king of Spain, that the Spaniards 
are so far from giving up thetr, as the Pe- 
titioners apprehend, unjust pretensions of 
a right to visit and search our ships in the 
seas of America, that this pretension of 
_ theirs is aniong others referred to the fu- 
ture regulation and decision of plenipoten- 
tiaries appointed on each side, whereby 
the Petitioners apprehend it is in some @e- 
gree admitted; and that the Petitioners 
conceive they have too much cause to fear, 
if the right pretended to by Spain of 
searching British ships at sea be admitted 
_ in any degree whatsoever, that the trade 
of his Majesty’s subjects to America will 
become so precarious, as to depend in a 
great measure upon the indulgence and 
justice of the Spartiards, of both which 
they have given, for some years past, such 
specimens, as the Petitioners think this na- 
tion can have no cause to be satisfied with ; 
and expressing the apprehensions of the 
Petitioners, that such a precarious situa- 
tion as this is, must mevitably expose the 
trate to the American seas, to continual 
interruptions and alarms, as well as seve- 
ral losses; and that to these unhappy 
causes, the Petitioners apprehend the pre- 
sent low state of the British colonies in 
America may in a great measure be attri- 
buted; and if the cruel treatment of the 
English sailors, whose hard fate has thrown 


them into the hands of the Spaniards,. 


should be put up without any reparation, 
the Petitioners apprehend it may be the 


waeans of deterring seamen from under- 
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taking voyages to the seas of America, 
without an advance of wages which that 
trade, or any other, will not be able to 
support; and that the Petitioners there- 
fore having laid before this House the 
high importance this trade is of to the 
kingdom in general, and this city in parti- 
cular, thought it their indispensable dut 
to represent to this House the fatal conse- 

uences of leaving the freedom of naviga- 
tion any longer in suspence and uncer- 
tainty; and therefore expressing their 
hope, that this House will take it into ma- 
ture deliberation, and do therein as to the 
House shall seem meet.” __ 

Which Petition was referred to the same 
Committee. os 
A Petition of the master, wardens, assis- 

tants, and commonalty of the society of 
merchants adventurers within the city of 
Bristol, under their common seal, was pre- 
sented to the House, and read: which Pe- 
tition being the same im substance as that 
of the West India merchants just recited, 
was referred to the same Committee. 
' A Petition of the several persons whose 
names were thereunto subscribed, owners ' 
and freighters of two British ships taken 
by the subjects of his Catholic majesty, 
after the signing of the preliminary Arti- 
cles of Peace by the two contending 

owers, Great Britain and Spain, in be- 

alf of themselves and the rest of the suf- 
ferers, was presented to the House and 
read; setting forth, ‘‘ That one of the 
aforesaid ships, called the Betty Gally, 
commanded by Richard Copithorne, was 
taken on the 29th of June 1727, N. S. in’ 
the Mediterranean sea, on her voyage from 
Messina, by a Spanish privateer under 
Turkish colours, after five hours engage- ' 
ment, wherein three of his men were killed, 
the Petitioner Richard Copithorne and 
three more wounded, and for nine days 
kept naked; and after other inhuman 
usage, the said ship was carried into Ma- 
laga, and on the 14th of October following 
was there condemned ; and that the other 
ship, called the’ Loyal Gally, commanded 
by William Pugsley, was also taken on the 
said 29th of June 1727, N. S. in the same 
seas, on her voyage from Leghorn, by ano- 
ther privateer, and carried into Mal 
and on the 14th of October following was 
also condemned ; and that the prelimi 
Articles were signed at Paris the 3lst of 


May 1727, N. S. which was 29 days before 


the said ships wete taken; and upon the 


19th of June 1727, his Catholic majesty 
-aceepted and signed the said Preliminaries; 


er 
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and upon the 23d following all hostilities 
pare at Gibraltar and the camp of St. 
Roche; and upon the 26th of the same 
month, the cessation of arms was published 
on board the British fleet, and also at the 
same day at Malaga; and that the Peti- 
tioners apprchend they are entitled to sa- 
tisfaction, as being expressly provided for 
-by the 5th and 7th Articles of the Preli- 
minaries in the following words: Article 
5th. ‘ Immediately after the signing of the 
« present Article, all hostilities whatsoever, 
‘ifany have happened to be begun, shall 
‘ cease; and, with respect to Spain, within 
‘ eight days after his Catholic meets shall 
‘ have received the signed Articles.” Ar- 
ticle 7th. ‘If after the signing of these 
‘ preliminaries, any disturbances should 
* happen to be raised, under any pretext 
« whatsoever, or acts of hostilities com- 
‘ mitted between the subjects of the con- 
© tracting powers, either in Europe or in 
‘ the Indies, they shall by joint assistance 
‘repair the damages sustained by their 
‘ respective subjects.’ And that frequent 
applications have been made in the most 
respectful manner by the Petitioners, who 
have hitherto received ‘no satisfaction, al- 
though they have given in their respective 
claims upon oath, conformable to the-me- 
thod prescribed for that purpose in the 
London Gazette of the 9th of April 1730; 
and that the Petitioners fear they are ex- 
cluded from any ‘satisfaction by the pre- 
sent Convention, they having lately been 
informed by a message from one of the 
commissaries, that the king of Spain would 
not allow of any claims to be good, but for 
such ships only as were taken in Europe 
after the 2d of July, 1727, N. S. and there- 
fore praying the House to take the hard- 
ships the Petitioners labour under into con- 
sideration, that they may have such assist- 
ance and relief as the case requires, and as 
to the House shall seem meet.” , 
This Petition was likewise referred to 
the same Committee. a 
Feb. 26. A Petition of the Merchants 
trading from the port of Liverpool to his 
Majesty’s plantations in America, on be- 
half of themselves and many others con- 
cerned in that trade, was presented ; set- 
ting forth the same in purport and manner 
as that of the West India merchants. 
Likewise, a Petition of George Packer, 
Richard Farr, Thomas Ross, and Thomas 
Roach, of Bristol, (owners of the ship Sa- 


rah, Jason Vaughan master) in behalf of 


themselves and others interested in. the 
said ship, her cargo and freight, was pre- 


sented; setting forth, «‘ That on the Ist 
day of June 1738, the said ship sailed fully 
laden from the island of Jamaica, directly 
for the port of Bristol, but, after attempt- 
ing the windward passage for about 17 
days without success, was obliged to re- 
turn and make her voyage through the 
gulf of Florida; and on the 29th of the 
same month, in the latitude of 24 degrees 
and 28 minutes, as the said ship was pro- 
ceeding on such her voyage, and being 
then about 55 leagues distant from the 
west end of the isle of Cuba, she was with 
her whole cargo seized by a Spanish man 
of war, and carried into the Havannah, 
there condemned as a prize, contrary, as 
the Petitioners presume, to the law of na- 
tions and the subsisting treaties; the value 
of which said ship and. cargo, at the time 
of such seizure, 2s the Petitioners are ad- 


vised, was 9,000/. sterling and upwards: , 


and that the master and mariners of the 
same ship were imprisoned, and otherwise 
most inhumanly treated by the captors, 
and carried by them into ola Spain, where 
the said master: yet continues a prisoner ; 
and therefore praying the House to take 
the premisses into consideration, hear the 
Petitioners by themselves or counsel, and 
grant such relief thereupon, as to the 
House shall seem meet.’? 

And also a Petition of the Trustees for 
establishing the colony of Georgia in Ame- 
rica, was presented; setting forth, ** That 
his Majesty, by his royal charter bearing 
date the 9th of June 1732, granted to the 
Petitioners and their successors for ever, 
seven undivided parts of all those lands, 
countries, and territories in that part of 
South Carolina in America, which lies 
from the most northern stream of the Sa- 
vannah river, all along the sea coast to the 
southward, unto the most southern stream 
of the Alatamaha river, and westward from 
the heads of the said rivers in direct lines 
to the South Seas, with the islands m the 
sea lying opposite to the eastern coast of 
the said lands, within 20 leagues of the 
same ; all which his Majesty thereby made, 
erected, and created one independent and 
separate province, by the name of Georgia; 
that John lord Carteret (the Proprietor of 
the other undivided eighth part of the said 
lands, countries and territories, which his 
Majesty granted to the Petitioners). by in- 
denture bearing date the 28th of February 
1732, granted and released all his right 
and property in the undivided eighth part 
of Georgia, in the same manner, to the 
Petitionera and their successors for ever - 
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 - hehalf of this part of the dominions of the 
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and that the. province of Georgia .was. 
granted to the : petitioners in trust for set- 
tling and establishing a regular colony ip 
the southern frontiers of Carolina, and not 
for any benefit or profit whatsoever to the 
petitioners; -and. that by divers sums 


_ of money granted by parliament for 


this purpose, and by voluntary contri- 
butions, the petitioners have -been ena- 
bled to send at several, times. poor 
British subjects, and foreign persecuted 
and other Protestants, to settle in Georgia, 
whe, as well as others that went.thither at 
their own expence, have erected houses 
and cultivated lands in several parts of.the 
province, and particularly in the northern 
and southern parts thereof; and whereas. 
in a letter from M. Geraldino (then agent 
for the king of Spaia) to his grace the 
duke of Newcastle, bearing date the 21st 
of September 1736, (a copy whereof was 
sent to the petitioners by the command of 
her late majesty when guardian of the 
kingdom, for the petitioners’ answer there- 
to) it is asserted, that the colony of Geor- 
gia, being to the southward of the colony 
of Carolina, is without dispute on the ter- 
ritories.of the King his master; and where- 
as by a Convention between Great Britain 
and Spain concluded at the Pardo the 14th 
of January last, N. S. it is agreed, that the 
regulation of the limits of Florida and Ca- 
rolina should be committed to plenipoten- 
tiaties to confer and finally regulate the 
respective preténsions of the two crowns, 
according to the treaties therein men- 
tioned ; that therefore the petitioners, in 
discharge of that great trust, which his 
Majesty. has been graciously pleased to 
repose in them, and being fully satisfied of 
the undoubted right and title of the crown 
ef Great Britain to the said province of 
Georgia, think it their indispensable dut 

to lay this state of their case before this’ 
House, and to implore their protection in 


crown of Great Britain in America, in- 
trusted to the care of the Petitioners ; and 
also in behalf of his Majesty’s subjects.in 
Georgia, for whose safety and welfare the. 
petitioners are deeply concerned. 

Some doubts arising in the House whe- 


ther the merghants should be heard by 


theircounsel, | 
‘Mr’ Alderman Perry.speke to the fol-. 
lowingieflect: 7s eh tk 
ae cee SES. ae i. alee es Meteas Meds 
.,Sir 5, from the number. of petitions that. 
are now ready, cr preparing. to be pre- 
sented to. us AapinAt ave Jase: Conygntion 
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with Spain; from the rank and character 
of the several petitioners ; and from the al- 
legations set forth in the petition that ig 
now before us; we have great reason, I 

‘think, to conclude, that our Convention is © 
far. from being such a one as it ought to 
be. . From the great and considerable bo- 
dies of merchants that have petitioned, or 

are preparing to petition against it, and 
from our seeing not so much as one peti- 
ion in its favour, we must conclude, that 
the whole body of our merchants think it 

a most. .dishonourable, disadvantageoug 
and dangerous treaty. On the other hand: 
Sir, we ought in charity to believe, that 
our ministers who negociated this Con- 
vention, and our ministers who advised his 
Majesty to ratify it, thought it either a 
good one, or at least, the best that our 
resent circumstances would permit us to 
insist on. Therefore, when this Convene 
tion comes to be examincd in this House, | 
we ought to consider ourselves as judges 
in an affair in which thé whole body of 
our merchants, planters and sailors are 
plaintiffs, and.our ministers and negocia- 
tors defendants; and in an affair of such 
importance, an affair in which the parties 
concerned are of so great consequence, 
surely it will be allowed, that it behoves 
us not only to have the best information 
both. as to matters of right and matters. of 
fact,. but also to have all the proofs and 
arguments that can be brought upon either 
side of the question, stated and laid before 
us in the most methodical, the fullest, and: 
the clearest light. | ees 
* For this reason, Sir, it is, I think, abso- 
lutely necessary for us, not only to refer 
this petition to the committee who are to 
consider of the Convention, which I am 
confident no gentleman will oppose ;- but. L- 

likewise think it absolutely necessary to al- 
low the petitioners to be heard before that 
committee, either by themselves or coun- 
sel, with regard to this Convention, which 
they so heavily, and I am afraid, so reasons — 

ably complain of; and, if our ministers 
and negociators have a mind to justify 
their proceedings, they may move, or get 
one to move for them, that counsel-may at 
the same time be heard-in favour of this, 
child of theirs, which, like other monstrous. 
births, is in some danger of- being. smos, 
thered upon -its first- appearance in the, 
world. As I have no intimate correspond- 
ence with them, nor with any one of them,. 

I cannot pretend to, guess-at what:they. 
may in:this cage resolve on; but, as [ have. 

always hed a good correspondence -with. 


Hee fy ae 


‘ 
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our merchants and planters, I may ven- 
ture to say, that such of them as are now 
supplicants at our bar, will be glad of be- 
ing admitted to be heard by their counsel 
upon this occasion; and will be far from 
grudging any expence, that may be ne- 
cessary for giving us a full and clear view 
_ of the important affair that is soon to come 
before us: therefore I shall conclude what 
I am to say upon the present occasion, 
with a motion to this effect, «‘ That the 
Petition now presented to us be referred 
to the consideration of the Committee of 
the whole House, who are to consider of 
the Convention between Great Britain and 
Spain, concluded at the Pardo, Jan. 14, 
_ 1739, N. S. and the separate articles be- 
longing thereunto, with the several ratifi- 
cations thereof; and, that the petitioners, 
if they think fit, be heard upon their Peti- 
tion, either by themselves or counsel, be- 
fore the said Committee.” a 

_ This, Sir, I take to be so reasonable a 
proposition, that I hope no gentleman will 
oppose it. However, before I make my 
motion, I shall beg leave to observe, that 
in all trials at law, even in criminal trials, 
_where by the common method of proceed- 
ang, counsel are not admitted to be heard, 
wherever a point of law comes to be dis- 
puted, counsel are always admitted to 
speak to such points. for the better in- 
formation of the judges; and yet, I hope 
I may be allowed to presume, that our 
judges, especially of late years, are as 
much masters of the laws of their country, 
_as the several members of this House can 
be supposed to be of the law of nations, 
and of the several rights and privileges 
which are founded upon that law, or upon 
the particular treaties now subsisting be- 
tween us and Spain. Therefore, when any 
‘such right or privilege comes to be dis- 
puted before us, there is at least as great 
& necessity for admitting counsel -to be 
heard upon such points for our informa- 
tion, as there can be for admitting counsel 
to be heard upon any point of law for the 
information of our judges. | 


If we attend, Sir, to the petition now 


upon our table, we shall from thence see, 
. that when the Convention comes to be 


taken into consideration, there are several. 
matters of right that must be enquired’ 
into, and some of them may, perhaps, be 
disputed even by some gentlemen in this 
House... .We know that the Spaniards: 


have lately pretended to a right to visit 
‘and search British ships, sailing to and 
from the British plantations: thigis a right 


= 
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which I believe no gentleman in this 
House will pretend to justify; however, 
as the Spaniards do pretend to justify it, 
or at least have exercised it, it is a point of 
right which ought to be fully enquired 
into, before we can judge of the Conven- 
tion. But there is another point of right 
or law that will, I believe, be disputed even 
in this House, and that is, Whether this 
right of visiting and searching our ships in 
the open seas, which the Spaniards la 
claim to, is not in some degree admittet 
by us, by our agreeing to refer this pre- 
tension of theirs to the future regulation of 
plenipotentiaries? for if there is the least 
ground even for the Spariiards to alledge, 
that we have by such reference in any de- 
gree admitted of this pretension, surely 
every gentleman who has a regard for the 
honour and happiness of his country, wil? 
condemn atreaty which gives the Spaniards 
any ground tosay so. And whether they 
may not from this dba have, or pretend 
to hare some ground for saying so, 18 @ 
point of right which the petitioners seenr 
to apprehend, and which several gentle- 
men in this House, as well as I, think we 
have reason to apprehend, though our ap- 
prehensions will certainly be said to be 
groundless, by all those who are favourers 
of the Convention. But as this is a point 
which will, and must be judged of by fo- 
reigners as well as by us, we ought to have 

it fully argued, before we pass any judg- 
ment upon it. 

As this point in particular, Sir, depends 
upon the law of nations, and upon the 
construction that is usually put upon pre- 
liminary articles or conventions, we can- 
not suppose that the petitioners are capa- 
ble of giving us any light into this affair ; 
and therefore, if it were but for the sake of 
this point only, we ought to allow them to 
be heard by their counsel upon this occa- 
sion. There may be other points of right, 

which ought to be enquired into: I be- 
lieve there are several others which we 
ought to insist on, as the undoubted rights 
and privileges of this nation; and yet the 
general reference contained in this Con- 
vention, may hereafter give Spain a pre-. 
tence to say, that even we ourselves ad- 
mitted them to be such as were disputable. 
For this reason, Sir, before we pass any 
judgment. in an affair of so great ‘conse- 


quence to the honour, trade and naviga- 


tion of this kingdom, we si ye strictly to 
examine into the import and meaning of 
thoge words in the first article, by which it 
ig agreed, “ That the plenipotentiaries re- 
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spectively named by their Britannic and 
Catholic Majesties shall confer, and finally. 
regulate the respective pretensions of the 
two crowns, as well with relation to the 
trade and navigation in America and Eu- 
rope, and to the limits of Florida and of 
Carolina, as concerning other points which 
remain likewise to be adjusted.’’ I say, 
Sir, we ought strictly to examine into the 
import and meaning of this unlimited re- 


ference, before we pass any judgment ; 


and as the import and meaning of these 
words must entirely depend upon the law 
of nations, and the nature of preliminary 
conventions, we cannot expect full satis- 
faction as to this point from the peti- 
tioners ; we can no way expect full satis- 
faction, but by hearing learned gentlemen 
argue upon it, who have made such points 
their particular study. — 

I believe, Sir, it will be admitted by 
every gentleman, both within doors and 
without, that a definitive treaty, contain- 
ing a full and express acknowledgment of 
all our rights and privileges, would have 
been much better than this preliminary 
Convention: considering the vigorous re- 


solutions of both Houses of Parliament. 


last session, considering the spirit which 
at present prevails among all ranks and de- 


grees of men in this kingdom, and consi- 


ering the great expence the nation was 
put to last summer, I believe it was what 
most men expected: yet notwithstanding, 
if none of our undoubted rights or privi- 
leges are rendered doubtful, or any way 


anvalidated by this preparatory way of 


treating, we may excuse our negociators 


for agreeing to such preliminaries for the: 


sake of peace, provided it appears the 


‘had good reason to hope that those preli- 


minaries would be soon followed by a sin- 
cere and satisfactory treaty ; but, I hope, 


_ Sir, this nation is not yet brought so low, 


Nor are we so fond of peace, as to give up 
any of our rights, or agree to any thing 
for present ease; that may lay a founda- 
tion for contesting some of our most valua- 
ble rights in time to come. Such an un- 
lucky situation, I hope, I am convinced, 
the nation is not yet reduced to, whatever 
some gentlemen may be, who perhaps con- 
sider their own immediate ease, more than 
_they consider either the honour or the. in- 
‘terest of their country. | 

_ But suppose, Sir, there were no matters 
of law or right to be explained to us, sup- 
, pore it were no way necessary to have the 
daw of nations, or the nature of prelimi- 
ary Conventions explained to us, yet the 
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facts that are to be laid before us upon the 
present occasion, are so numerous, and of 
such various kinds, that it is not possible to 
have them methodically and regularly sum- 
med up without the assistance of counsel: 
We must see that it will be necessary for 
us to examine a great many witnesses with 
regard to those depredations that have 
been committed by the Spaniards both be- 
fore and since the treaty of Seville; with 
regard to the importance of our trade to 
and from our plantations in America; 
with regard to the dangers that trade may 
be exposed to, if a search of British ships 
sailing to and from the British plantations 
should be tolerated upon any pretext, or 
under any restrictions; and with regard 
to ee | other points I could mention: - 
every one of these witnesses may be able 
to give us an account of some of the facts 
he knows:. but from daily experience we 


‘may suppose, that even those accounts 


will be but lamely and indistinctly given, 
unless we have counsel at our bar, who 
know how to put the proper questions to 
them; and olen all the witnesses have’ 
been examined, we cannot suppose that 
any of the petitioners will be able to sum 
up the evidence, to digest all their testi- 
monies under their proper heads, and to 
make such remarks upon each point of 
evidence, as may be necessary for putting 
it in the clearest and strongest light; for 
when a subject is very copious, and a great © 
many facts of divers kinds to be related, it 
is not possible for any gentleman not. exer- 
cised in the art of speaking, or not ac- 
customed to speak before a numerous as- 
sembly, let his qualifications otherwise be 
never so great, to give a regular, distinct, 
and full account of the whole. : 
From what I have said, Sir, I think it 
must appear, that it will be extreme 
proper for us to have the assistance of 
counsel upon this important occasion. 


Nay, it is what I think those gentlemen 
‘must be fond of, who are the | geet 


friends to the Convention; for if it any 
way deserves those high encomiums that - 
have been ‘made upon it, by some gentle- 
men without doors, the more clearly, 
the more distinctly, and the more fally 
this whole affair is laid before the House, 
the more we shall be sensible of the 
great honour and advantage the nation 


may reap by this preliminary treaty; the’ 
more easy will it be for them to’ answer 


any objection that may be made against 
it: for this reason I cannot suppose, that 
the motion I am to make will meet with 


them to be ready to take a fée upon either 
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any opposition; and therefore I shall add | tory, or by an artful manner of stating the 
no more, but conclude with moving,.| case, either on the one side or the other; 
«‘ That the Petitioners may be heard by | because, I can sdy; for my own part at 
themselves or counsel, as I have before | 

mentioned.” _ 7 


. Mr. Pelham: 
Though I am as fond as any gentleman 
in this House can be, of receiving all pos- 
sible information relating to the Conven- 
tion we have lately concluded with Spain ; 
though I shall be glad to have that infor- 
mation laid before us in the most full and 
‘Inethodical manner, yet I cannot altogether 
approve of what the hon. gentleman has 
been pleased to propose. : And, indeed, it 
is because I am for having all proper in- 
formation relating to that affair, and for 
having that information laid before us in 
the most natural, clear, and succinct man- 
ner, that I shall be against agreeing to 
Some part of his proposition. I shall 
willingly concur with him in ordering the 
Petition now presented to us, to be re- 
ferred to the Committee who are to con- 
sider of the Convention: I shall likewise 
concur with him in allowing the peti- 
tioners to be heard by themselves before 
that committee; but I cannot concur with 
him in giving them leave to be héard by 
themselves or counsel: because in the 
case now before us I do not think ‘iit pro- 
per to admit either those who have already 
pea or any of those who Sur 
hereafter petition, to be heard by counsel; 
and, my reasons for being of this opinion, I 
must beg leave to lay before you. 

_I have a great respect, Sir, for the 
learned gentlemen of the law, and shall 
always be glad to hear them hold forth at 
our bar upon every proper occasion; but 
T hope they will excuse me if I say, that I 
‘do not think their manner of stating the 
‘case, ‘or relating facts, the most natural : 
‘I hope they will pardon me, even if I 
‘should say, that it may sometimes serve to 
‘confound, instead of instructing their 
hearers. Nay, as it is the custom among 


‘such means be persuaded to think that a 
goad cause whick is really a bad one, or 
that a bad cause which 1s really a good 
one! and my fears in this respect always 
encrease in proportion to the importance 
judgment. 7 2 ae hs 
After having thus shewn, Sir, the danger 
of admitting counsel to be heard before 
us, in any case where it is not absolutely 
necessary, I must observe, that with regard 
to facts, we can in no case suppose that 
counsel can give us any information, but 
such as they are instructed to give by those 
that employ them. In the present case it 
is the Petitioners that must mstruct them 
what facts they are to insist on, what wit- 
nesses they are to call for proving those 
facts, and what may be the proper ques- 
tions to be put to each witness; and, if we 
suppose the Petitioners capable of in- 
structing their counsel in all these particu- 
lars, we must suppose them capable, b 
‘themselves, of instructing this House, aa 
of, giving us all the information as to facts 
that we could expect from their counsel. 
I say, we must not only suppose them 
capable of doing it, but I am convinced 
they will do it in a more natural and 
succinct manner, than the learned barristers 


they may be disguised, but they cannot be 
cleared up by eloquence; therefore, in all 
cases where nothing but facts are to be en- 
quired into, the more numerous the as- 
sembly is that is to judge them, the more 
danger there is in allowing them to be 
stateil or summed.up by those whose pro- 
fession it is to be eloquent; and for this 
reason I think we ought, in the present 
case, to have all those facts that may be 
necessary to be laid before us, stated in 
the most plain and nataral dress, which 


selves, but cannot from their counsel. 
side of any question, that may occur 
‘éither in this House or any other court of 
judicature, they must make it their busi- 
- ‘ness to learn how to dress up a bad cause in 
such fine trappings, as to make it pass for 
‘a good one, Therefore, in cases where. 
no matter of private right or property is to. 
- ‘be disputed, I shall always be against ex- 


I do not think it possible that any such can 
arise with regard to the Convention. A’s 
to those the hon. gentléman has been 
pleased to mention, I do not think that 
any one of them will be disputed in this 
House. Surely no gentleman in’ this 
House will say, that the Spaniards have ‘a 
right to search any British ship upon the 
high seas: nor do I believe that any gen- 


Posing myself, or any other gentleman in 
thw House, to the danger of being con- 
founded or imposed on by flowers of ora- 


Uenian iit this House will'deny the imnport- 


least, that I am afraid, lest I should by’ 


of the case, in Which I am to give my: 


equally do. Facts, Sir, are plain things, - 


we may. expect from the Petitioners them- © 


Then, Sir, ‘as to points of right or lat, | 


be supjidsed to have given up, or in the 


| 


| 
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‘claims they have latel 


‘hind to ‘suppose ‘so, only for the-sake of 


~ 


ance of out plantation trade, or that it will 
be exposed to great dangers ani inconve- 
niences, in case the Spantards should be al- 
lowed to search our ships sailing on the 
high seas, upon any pretext, or under any 
restrictions. And as tq the point, whether 
we can be supposed toshave admitted in 
any degree of such a search, by referring 
all matters in dispute between the two na- 
tions to be regulated by plenipotentiaries ? 


It is a point in which I think there can be. 


no question: { am sure no gentleman in 
this House will say, that from sach a re- 
ference any such thing can be supposed. 
Ifa man should claim 1,000/. of me, may 
not I submit to hear his reasons, and ex- 
amine his vouchers, though I know I owe 
him nothing? Does this submission shew 
any acknowledgment in me, that that sum, 
or any other sum, is really due? So far 
otherwise, Sir, that I should think myself 
bound in charity to confer with him upon 
the subject, to the end that I might have 


| ar ; 
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I hope ho man hdé any inffluehce tn Kia 
Majesty’s counsels, that for any selfish — 
consideration would advise him to do so. T 
am sure his Majesty would reject such ad: — 
vice with the utmost disdain; and thére- 
fore no man, if he‘were wicked enough, — 
will be so bold as to give it. But theré - 
are some persons in the nation, though 
none in this House, who are enemies to 
his Majesty and his family; and as such 
persons place all their hopes in msurrec- | 
tions and invasions, they endeavour to 
make the world believe, that this nation is 
reduced to the lowest and most contemp- 
tible condition, by which they hope to 
‘serve a double purpose ; for at the same 
time that it contributes towards rendering 
our own people disaffected, they think 7% 
will encourage foreigners to invade us, or 
provoke us to war, by refusing to do us 
justice. This may have some effect upon 
some ignorant and unthinking people, but 
no man of sense can be so inyposed on; 


an opportunity to convince him of the un- | and it is now, I hope it will always be, in 
reasonableness of his demand, or falsehood | our power, as soon as we think it necessa- 


of his vouchers, and thereby prevent his 
being imduced to ruin himself by -com- 
mencing an unjust law-suit against me. 
This, I say, I should think myself bound 
im charity to do, especially if that neigh- 
bour and I were m such circumstances as 
made it our mutual interest to cultivate a 
mutual friendship: and that this is the 
case between Spain atid us, I believe no 
gentleman will deny. This, Sir, is all we 
have done with reyard ‘to the ‘present dis- 
putes between Spain and us: we have 
agreed to hear what they have to say, for 
no other end but to convince them that 
there is not the least foundation for the 
set up; and this 
we have Gone out of charity to them, as 
well as out of regard to dur own interest, 
in order to prevent an dpen Saal be- 
tween ‘two nations, Whose mutual interest 
it is to live In mutiiall friendship. . By the 
reference we hiive agteed to, we cannot 


Teast invalidated any of our rights or privi- 
legés. We cannot be sipposed to have 
admitted, in any degtee, of any of their 
élaims : at east no such supposition can 
be made by ary but those who have a 


Hnding fault with the Convention. _ 
' This nation, thank ‘God! Sir, ‘is ‘far 


from beitig in any unfortunate situation, I: 


hope it will never be reduced ‘to the fatal 


“necessity of giving up an of its valuable 
rights or privileges forthe sake of peace.. 


ry, to make our enemies sensible, that our 
forbearance proceeded from our wisctem, 
and not from our weakness or pusilla- 
nimity. : 
From what I have said, Sir, it will ap- 
pear, that none of those points of right 
that have been mentioned, can come to be 
disputed in this House; and surely we 
have no occasion to hear counsel, as to 
‘points of right which no man will contest. 
ut now suppose they were all to be con- 
tested, even in that case, we could have 
no occasion to take up our time with hear- | 
img counsel. All the ‘points that have 
been mentioned, and all the points of right 
that can“come before us upon the pre- 
sent occasion, are of a public nature; and, 
with respect to matters of public tight, 
there are many gentlemen in this House, 
‘that understand them better, and can €x- 
‘plain ‘them more fully and clearly, thah 
any lawyer, whose time is chieRy employell 
‘in studying the municipal laws of his cotin- 
try. I believe there is hot a gentleman ih 
this House but would chuse, Iam sure T 
‘would chuse, to hear the hon. gentleman 
himself upon such a subject, rather thah 
any lawyer in the Kingdom. It is m faut- 
‘ters of private right of property only, 
where the heuritig of counsel can be of any 
advantage to tis; because, as such matters: 
are'generally more ‘pérplexed than matters 
of d public concern, gentlemen who do not 
mike it their particular’ study, ‘cannot be 
“supposed ‘to know all the daws and customs 
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that ma relate to them, or the precedents part of our merchants, planters, and sea- 


by which they ought to be regulated. __ 
< In such cases, Sir, in all cases, where 
the private right or property of any man 
in the kingdom is to be alfected by any 
thing that is to pass in this House, I know 


it is usual to admit their Petitioners to be , think it will sufficientl 


beard by the counsel; but I know no in- 
stance where counsel have been admitted, 
in any case, whcre national right or privi- 
Jeges only could be said to be affected. I 
am far from thinking that any national 
right or privilege can be in the least af- 
tected, by our late Convention with Spain ; 
but, if this were the case, I think it. would 
be a bad precedent to admit counsel to be 
heard upon such an occasion. I know the 
subject hes a right to a Petition, even upon 
such occasions: I shall always be not only 
for preserving that right, but for en- 
couraging the practice. But, in allcases, 
we have a right to hear them or not, as we 


_See cause; and in matters of a public con- 


cern, we seldom hear them even by them- 
selves. In money bills we never do: It is 


- almost a general rule, not so much as to 


— for 


. our merchants, 


receive petitions against such bills ; and it 
would be extremely inconvenient to intro- 
duce the practice of hearing counsel in 
cases of a public nature. If such a prac- 
tice should become frequent, our session 
of parliament would become not only an- 
nual, but continual. We should be obliged 
to sit from one year’s end to the other ; in 
which case, it would be necessary to re- 


ive the ancient custom of paying wages | 


to our parliament men ; ‘and, as money is 
now of much less value than it was when 
that custom prevailed, it would likewise 
become necessary to increase those wages, 
which would be a new and a heavy charge 
upon all the counties, cities, and borou 2 
in the kingdom. 
Whoever, therefore, may be the parties, 
plaintiff and defendant, when we come to 
take this Convention into our considera- 


- tion, it must, I think, Sir, appear to be a 


precedent of a very dangerous nature, to 
admit the petitioners against it to be heard 
by their counsel. For my own part, [am 
far from thinking, that the whole body of 
| lanters and seamen, will 
appear as plaintiffs against it. What means 
may have been used for spiriting up peti- 
tions against it, I shall not pretend to de- 
termine ;. but, I believe, if any means had 


been made use: of for spiriting up in its | 
' petitioners favour, we should haye had as 


tie! petitions of the one side as the other; 
Cannot but think, that the greatest 


‘men, will always be for preserving peace, 


‘if possible. And as to those who were 
concerned in negociating this treaty, I be- 
lieve they think it stands in no need of 


counsel for its justification: I believe the 
speak for itself; 
and therefore will not desire to have it re- 
commended by the arts of eloquence; 
and, as I think the admitting of counsel to 
be heard against it, is not only unneces- 
sary. but in several respects daivercis: 
as I think it would be taking up a great 
deal of our time to little purpose, I shall 
therefore conclude with moving for an 
Amendment to the hon. gentleman’s mo- 
tion; which is, ** That the word, ¢ either,’ 
and the words ¢ or counsel,’ may be left 
out. of the question.” 
~ Sir Wiliam Windham : ate? 

Sir ; I am glad to find that the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last, is forshewing some 
sort of regard to the Petition now before 
us. I confess I had some apprehensions, 
that this Petition would have been treated 
as the petition of the city of London against 
the late infamous Excise Scheme was 
treated ;* that you would only have or- 
dered it to lie upon the table; because, I 
am convinced the Petitioners, if they are 
allowed to be heard, either by themselves 
or counsel, will be able to make out all the 
have alleged, and more than they have al- 
leged in their Petition, - 

But, for my own part, Sir; I must say, 
with respect to this scheme of peace, this 
Convention now before us, I do not think I 
stand in need of any information the peti- 
tioners can give, for assisting me to forma 
right opinion of it. Upon the very face of 
it, and at first view, it appears to me to be 
not only the most disadvantageous, but the 
most dishonourable treaty we ever made. 
Nothing I think can in the least excuse 
our agreeing to it, but our being in the 
most unfortunate, the most contemptible 
situation, an independent nation was ever 
in; and this, I am sure the petitioners 
cannot shew. If we are in such a situa- 
tion, which God forbid, it is those only who 
made this treaty that can shew it; but if they 
should tell us that this was their reason for 
advising his Majesty to ratify such a treaty, 
it is far from being an argument for our 
approving it. Unlucky circumstances, ei- 

er at home or abroad, may be a reason 


for suspending our resentment, but it can 


* See vol. pte 
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never be a sufficient reason for our agree- 
ing to a dishonourable treaty ; and, if we 
are in such circumstances, it isthe duty of 
this House to enquire into the conduct of 
those who have brought us into such cir- 
cumstances, and to punish them for their 
wickedness or folly; for this nation can 
never be brought into such circumstances 
but by the extreme wickedness or folly of 
those who have been intrusted with the 
administration of our public affairs. 

_ This, I say, ‘Sir, is the opinion I have 
already formed : it cannot be made worse 
by any thing the Petitioners or their coun- 
sel can say against, and I do not believe 
it will be made better by any thing that 
can be said in favour of this Convention. 
But as some gentlemen may not yet look 


. upon this new treaty, or rather preliminary 
to atreaty, in the same light I do, and as | 
-~ I think it necessary we should be as unani- 


mous as possible in an affair of so great 
importance, I shall be for giving as much 
fair play as possible both to our merchants, 
and to those whom I must upon this occa- 
zion look on as their antagonists, I mean 
our negociators, and others who were con- 
cerned in cooking-up this whetting morsel, 
which they seem to have contrived on pur- 

ose to make us digest any treaty Spain, 
un all her haughtiness, shall please to 
vouchsafe. I say, Sir, I shall be for giving 
both these parties as much fair play as the 
can desire, and therefore I shall be for al. 
lowing the Petitioners to be heard by 
themselves or counsel. When we have 
given them this liberty, they may then 
choose which they think best; and as they 
know their own abilities, and the several 
matters they have to lay before us, much 
better than we can pretend to, they are 
certainly better judges than this House 
ean be, whether it will be necessary for 
them to have counsel; for unless they 
think it absolutely necessary for them to 
employ counsel, we may depend on it they 
will save themselves the expence. 

- I am sorry to find, Sir, that those who 
are against this question, should think it 
necessary upon this occasion to say any 
thing that may look like a reflection upon 
the learned gentlemen at the bar. As 
they are not to set themselves up as judges 
in any case they are employed in, it is their 
business, it is their duty, where no palpa- 
ble fraud appears, to state their client’s 
case in the fairest light they can; and if, 
upon one side of the question, the case be 
designedly put in a confused, or in a false 


_ deceitful light, orif any sophistical argu- 
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ments be made use of, it is the business of 
those who are employed on the other side, 
to state the case in a clear light, to expo:g 
the falshood or deceit, abd to shew the 
sophistry of the arguments made use of by 
their antagonists. This renders it almost 
impossible for the judges, or indeed for 
any hearer, to be deceived or imposed on 
by the art of the speaker, upon either side 
of the question; and therefore the ad- 
mitting counsel to be heard in any case, 
either of a public or private nature, can 
never be of the least dangerous conse- 
quence, but on the contrary, must always 
be of great use for giving the judges a 
clear and distinct notion of the case in 
which they are to give judgment, and of 
the arguments that may be made use of 
upon both sides of the question. — 

As tne gentlemen at the bar are never, 
in any case which they plead, to give their 
judgment or their vote, they may there- 
fore lawfully, honestly and honourably 
take a fee for pleading any cause they un- 
dertake; but where a man is to give his 
judgment or his vote, I am sure every gen- 
tleman in this House will agree with me, 
that it is neither honourable, honest, nor 
lawful to take a fee, or any other reward, 
either for speaking or voting. He ought 
not so niuieh as to accept of a favour, or a 
present from either of the parties concerned 
in the case, in which he is to give his vote 
or judgment. Nay, in such cases, if a 
man has any particular attachment to one 
side more than the other, he ought not te 
look upon himself as an impartial judge in 


-~ 


that affair; for which reason he ought to . 


avoid giving his opinion. In all cases, 
therefore, where there are two parties 
concerned, gentlemen ought to examiné 
themselves strictly, before they venture td 
give their judgment or their vote upon 
either side of the question ; for though the 
heart cannot perhaps ‘be corrupted, the 
judgment may be misled, by favours re- 
ceived, or by personal attachments. : 

As to facts, Sir, I shall allow they are 
plain things, more plain perhaps than somé 
people desire. They are so plain, that I 
do not find they can be disguised by all 
the mercenary eloquence in the kingdom. 
But, as plain as they are, it requires some’ 
art, some practice to state them in theif 
proper light, especially where they are: 
numerous and of various kinds. But with 
regard to facts, we know that true elo-: 
quence consists in relating what are ne-' 
cessary, and no more than what are. ne-. 


cessary -; therefore, for saving tithe, we. 
2 | 
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oe to admit the petitioners‘to be heard 
* pather by their counsel than by themselves ; 
‘for as none of them are practised in the 
ert of speaking, they ‘may forget, or omit 
to give us an account of some of the mast 
‘material facts, and dwell upon others that 
- ere nothing to the purpose ; so that a great 
deal of our time may be taken up in hear- 
ing a prolix account of facts that are of no 
great signification, and yet at the end we 
may huve but a very lame account of 
those facts which are the most material. 
Counsel, it is true, must have instructions | 
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lat every gentleman of this House ap 
the ard himself: let him lay his eed 
wpon his heart and declare, whether he 
thinks he should be able to sum. up the 
evidence, notwithstanding his being ac- 
quainted with, and perhaps accustamed to 
speak in this assembly. What, then, can 
he expect from any gentleman who neyer 
was of this House, nor ever perhaps spoke 
before any public assembly ? | ie 
Now, gin as to matters of right or pro- 
perty, the hon. gentleman endeavoured 
first to shew, that no such matter could 


from those who employ them: they must; come to be disputed before us. Sir, I be- 
have an account: from their clients of the; lieve the rights of this nation, that have 
facts that may be proved, and of the wit-| been lately disputed by. : pain, will not be 
nesses that can prove them; but in the; in the least controverted before us. No 
course of the examination some material) man will dare to stand up in this assembly, 


facts may be hinted at, which the peti- 
tioners did not -know of before. If coun- 
sel were present at the bar, they would 
samediatcly lay hold of such hints, and by 
putting proper questions might have them 
. - fully explained : whereas, otherwise, such 
hints may probably pass unobserved, and 
by that means some of the most material 
‘facts may remain in obscurity. From 

- whence we may see, that it is not always 
from the client that the counsel are to 
learn what may be the proper questions to 
he put to each witness. The client may 
in general say, that such a witness is to be 
examined as to such a-point ; but it is the 
counsel that must think of the proper 
questions to be put to him, in order to 
make him give an account of all he knows 
relating to that peint ; and those questions 
cannot so much as be thought of, but in 
the. cetrse of the examinetion; which no 
-man can be supposed so capable of, ag 
- those. who are daily conversant in such af- 
‘faire Thus, Sir, it appears that with re- 
gard ‘to facts, if. we admit the petitioners 

_ ‘fo’be heard by themselves only, we may 
‘ probably have a great deal «mere of -our 
time taken up, than if we were to.admit 
them to:be.-heard by their counsel, and 
that we cannot oe 80 full and, distinct 
@n acceunt of ail the material facts, as we 
gught: to have in.an affair of so, great jm- 
portance. As we shall probably. have a 
eine many petitions bosides.thia new: be- 
ere.us; .23 every ope of thase petitions 
niey compleiiof: some particular point. that 
afiacts them-only; the.examinatian of. wit- 

* neises must dst for. several days, and.myat 
telate to:pointe of.a very..different nature. 

- In such:a.case, can we auppese..that any 
gevtlevian, who-has never made. it his.bu- 
* apvesqaill he.ohle to sum up.the evidence? 


and deny any of those rights, that Spain 
has been lately allowed to dispute with. us. 
It was inconsistent with the honour of the 
nation to aHow them to be disputed in any 
negociation. That of a free navigation 
upon the open seas, is a right so plain and 
evident, and of such consequence, that we 
ought to have broke off. all manner of ng- 
gociation, as soon as the Spaniards pre- 


‘tended to deny jt; and since they had 


pretended to set up a claim that. was in- 


consistent with this right, we ought. never 


to have renewed our negociations with 
them, till they.had previously relinquished 
that unjust claim, and expressly acknoyw- 
ledged our right: Whereas it now appears, 
that we bave not only negociated, but have 
treated without any ‘cach reljn ishment 
or acknowledgment: nay, we “hare ex- 
preagly, by this treaty, referred it, amongst 
-athers, to be regulated. we. 

What the meaning of this reference 
«maybe, Sir; what interpretation may be 
| pyt upon it, Is.a matter of right that must 
‘be eaquired into, before we approve of 
this treaty. It is not what meaning may 
tbe put pon it by this House, or by any 
gentleman in this House, that we are to 
‘enquire into. Jt is what meaning may be 
‘pat upen jt by Spain, or by foreigners; 
for #f the court of Spain, or any foreign 
court whatever, can,suppose, that by this 
reference we have in any degree admitted 
of: those glaims the Spaniards have lately 
set up against ys, it will with them bring 


this nation into contempt; and surely the . 


parliament of Great Britain is not to ap- 
prove of a treaty that will bring Great Bri- 


tain into contempt, at any court in Europe. | 


It.is not, Sir, becayse 1 have a mind to 
find fault with. this treaty, that I “suppose 
this xgfergace. will be interpreted as. an ad- 


i . 


| 
| 


‘or manufacture of their plantations. 
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mission of the most dangerous clain Spai 
has set up against us: it is because I think 


such. a reference cannot be otherwise m- 


terpreted, that I must find fault. with this 
treaty. Spain pretends to atight to seatch 
our ships upon the open seas, and to con- 


_ fiscate the ship and cargo, if one shilling’s 


worth of any goods be found on board, 
which they may please to call'the produce 
This 
right, among the rest, we have referred to 
be regulated. Is not this acknowledging 
the right? is it possible to regulate a right 
‘that never was in being? let us put the 
case the other way. We pretend, and 
most justly pretend, to. free navigation on 
the open seas. Formerly we pretended 
to a dominion over the seas; but now we 
are reduced to pretend only to what every 
independent state has a right to by the law 
of nations; and even this right we have, 
by this treaty, referred to be regulated by 
Spanish plenipotentiaries. Is not this the 
greatest indignity that ever an independent 
nation submitted to? Shall-we allow Spain 
to prescribe rules to the freedom of our 
Navigation in the open seas? If we should 
now say, we cannot admit of any such 
thing, Spain may justly reply, you have 
already admitted it by your preliminary 
articles; the only thing the plenipoten- 
tiaries have to do, is, to settle and agree 
upon those rules which we are to prescribe. 
- If any man should claim of me, Sir, 
1,000/. which I knew he had not the least 
pretence for, I should, perhaps, out of 
charity, vouchsafe to hear what he could 
say in justification of his claim, but. I 
Should think myselfa madman, if, to avoid 
@ law-suit, I should submit such a claim 
to arbitration. We have heard the reasons 
alledged by Spain, for every one of the 
‘unjust claims they have lately set up 
against us. We have had the patience to 
hear them over and over again, during 
the long course of our negociations. We 


_. ought, I am sure we could, and I hope we 
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have shewn them, that there is no weight 
in any of the reasons they have alledged, 
nor the Jeast foundation for any-one of the 
-claims they have set up. This we: might 
have done for once, without doing our- 
‘selves any notable injury; but we nego- 
ciated too long, and now at last, by this 
treaty, we have submitted all the unjust 
‘claims they have set up against us to arbi- 
tration. They must have been convinced 
long before now, that they had no rea- 


_ sonable pretence for refusing to do us 


justices but, if they were not, can’ we 
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hope that they will be more tractable,. or 
less obstinate, in conferring, than we have 
already found them, in negociating ? Can 
we expect. that the arguments of Mr. 
Keene the plenipotentiary willhave greater 
weight than the same arguments had when 
urged by Mr. Keene the envoy? No, Sir, 
they will not now admit him to say, * You 
have no right to search our ships upon the 
open seas, under any pretence whatsoever:’ 
‘They will tell him, ‘ You have already, by 
the preliminary Convention, admitted our ~ 
right; your only business now is, to pro- 
pose to our plenipotentiaries such regula-. 
tions as may make our right of searching 
as little hurtful to your trade as possible.” 
This is what I am convinced the Spaniards» 
will say; and whether or no they may 
have aright from the words of this treaty. 
to say so, is a question of right, which we - 
ought to hear argued by counsel, before 
we pass judgment upon this Convention. 
If there be the least pretence for their. 
saying so, they have already got a great 
advantage over us, by his Majesty’s rati- 
fication ; but they will get a much greater, 
by the Parliament’s approbation of that 
treaty, which furnished them with such a 
pretence. 3 | ; 
Tam glad to hear, Sir, from the hon. 
gentleman, that the nation is far from 
being in any unfortunate situation; be- 
cause he ought to know, and I am con- 
vinced he never speaks contrary:to what 
he thinks; but whatever we may think or 
say within doors, I am afraid.a very dif- 
ferent opinion generally prevails without 
doors. ‘The people do not judge from 
what they hear, but from what they see 
and feel. They have felt themselves in- 
sulted, plundered, and cruelly used, by the 
Spaniards: they have as yet found no re- 
paration, nor do they know of any-:ven- 
geance that has been taken. On-the con- 
trary, it is well known both abroad and 
at home, that we have tamely submitted to 
“repeated insults‘and depredations for many 
years. We have submitted so long, that 
the Spaniards seem to think they have ac- 
quired a right by prescription to plunder 
our merchants, and abuse our seamen as 
often as they have a mind. From our 
suffering such injuries and indignities to 
pass unpunished, not only our own people, 
but every foreigner that hears of it, may 
have some reason to conclude, that the 
nation is in a weak and contemptible con- 
dition, or that some of ‘those that have, an 
influence in our counsels, are swayed by 
Motives inconsistent. with the hqnour and © 
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interest of their country. It is not from 
the reports of his Majesty’s enemies, but 
from the conduct of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, that people form their judgment ; 
and therefore, if there be any one, either 
at home or abroad, that supposes this na- 
tion to be in an unfortunate situation, it 
must be imputed to his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, who, in this respect, might indeed be 
justly called his Majesty’s ‘greatest and 
most dangerous enemies. _ a 
. In the case now before us, Sir, we ought 
to consider rather what the people with- 
out doors may think, or what foreign na- 
tions may think, than what any particular 
gentleman of this House may think of our 
present situation. From our past conduct, 

am afraid, foreign nations have already 
begun to form a very unfavourable opinion 
of our circumstances; but, if they should 
see a treaty approved of by Parliament, 
containing any words that can be inter- 
preted as an admission of a right, which 
no independent nation ever submitted to, 
they must form a most contemptible opi- 
nion of us, and certainly will treat us ac- 
cordingly. Therefore, I think it is abso- 
‘Jutely necessary for us to hear counsel, 
- upon what may be thought to be the im- 
port of that. general reference, which 
geems to be the chief article of this treaty. 

Ido not question, Sir, but that there 
are several gentlemen in this House, who 
are pretty well acquainted with the law of 
mations, and the nature of treaties ; I have 
one in my eye, who must be allowed tobe 
® great master in this way ; for though he 
never made it his profession, he is well 
known to have had great practice ; and, I 
make no doubt of our having his assist- 
ence, when this treaty comes to be ex- 
plained. But no gentleman, who never 
made this study his profession, can be 
supposed to be so well acquainted with it, 
‘as those that do.. In one of our courts of 
bea, I mean our court of Admiralty, we 
know that the barristers or advocates are 
pbliged to make this study their particular 
profession ; and as our other barristers 
may happen to be employed in appeals 
from that court, most of them are obliged 
to make themselves thorough masters of. 
the law of nature and nations, especially 
with regard to maritime affairs. There- 
fore, when an important question of any 
such nature is like to come before us, it 
must always be of great use to hear coun- 
sel, before we give our opinion upon the 
question. : 

Jn: ‘any .such 


case, Sir, our admitting 
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counsel to be heard can never be a dan- 
gerous precedent. If it were established 
as a general rule, it could be attended with 
no bad consequence; because such cases 
rarely occur. But, if they were much 
more frequent, it would be no argument 
against doing our duty, which is, in aj 
cases, to endeayour to be thoroughly in- 
formed before we give our opinton. If 
this should prolong our session of parliar 
ment, apd if the length of our session 
should make it necessary to revive the 
antient custom. of paying wages to our 
parliament men, I cannot thirk that either 
would be a loss to the nation, or an inno- 
vation of our constitution. ‘Thelast would 
certainly-be an advantage, because it 
would make our little boroughs do as 
many of them have formerly done: it 
would make them petition to be freed from 
the burden of sending burgesses to Par- 
liament ; and if no little borough in the 
kingdom sent a member to this House, it 
would, in my opinion, he an advantage to 
the nation, and an improvement of our 
constitution ; because the people would be 
much more equally represented. 

But now, Sir, suppose it were allowed 
to be an established rule in our proceedings, 
never to admit counsel to be heard in any 
case, where no private vight or property 
is concerned; yct this could be no argu- 
ment against our admitting counsel to be 
heard with regard to this Convention ; be- 
cause it must be granted, that the private 
property of great numbers of his Majesty’s 
subjects is deeply concerncd. The claims 
of our merchants, the property they have 
been robbed of, amounts toabove 400,0001. 
The very Petitioners now before us have 
a great share in this property; and shall 
we say their private property is n@ way 
concerned, when that whole claim is to 
be given up for 95,000/.?2 Can a man’s 
private property be said to be no way con- 
cerned, when he finds himself in danger of 
being obliged, by authority of Parliament, 
to accept of Icss than 5s. in the pound, 
from a debtor who does not so much as 
pretend to be bankrupt or insolvent? 

The people of Georgia and Carolina, 
Sir, have a property in the lands they 

ossess, founded upon what ought to be 

eld one of the most sacred rights in the 
world, the king’s grant and their own in- 
dustry ; and can their property be said to 
be no way concerned, when limits are to 
be settled, by which some of them must, 
and, for what they or we know, all of them 
may be stript of their posscssions? I say, 
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‘ €oncluded the preliminary articles, I do 


. At least, some of the southern parts of 
Georgia must be given up; for it would 


‘ration, agreed upon with reciprocal ac- 


_ have been made use of, either public or 
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Sir, some of them must, and all of them 
may; for if we happen to be infected with 
the same complaisant humour when we 
conclude the definitive treaty, with which 
we seem to have been infected when we 


not know but the whole, or a great part. 
of South Carolina may be made a present 
for keeping the Spaniards in good humour. 


haye been ridiculous in us to refer the 
limits between the Spaniards and us in 
Florida to be settled by plenipotentiaries, 
if at the same time we had been resolved 


not to part with an inch of what we then | 


pretended to. . 

The South Seca Company, Sir, have a 
right and property in the Assiento con- 
tract: a property that would heve been a 
great value to them, as well as to the na- 
tion, it we had taken care to resent in a 
proper manner every invasion that was 
made upon it. Can it then be said, that 
the private property of the South Sea Com- 
pany is no way concerned in a treaty, 
when by the fundamental article of that 
-treaty, I mean the king of Spain’s Decla- 


cord, we have, in some measure, acknow- 
ledged his right to suspend the Assiento 
contract, unless that Company subjects 
-herself to pay, within a short term, a large 
sum of money, which he has no good right 
.to demand, and which, though he had, he 
ought to allow in part of payment of a 
much greater sum due by him to them? 

_ Sir, the private property of the South 
Sea Company must be so deeply con- 
-cerned in any question that can come be- 
fore us relating to this Convention, and 
has, in my opinion, been so greatly in- 
jured by our receiving or agreeing to this 
Declaration, that I am_ surprised they 
were not the first to petition against the 
Convention. 1 know of no means that 


-private, for spiriting up petitions against 
-it, except that of its being printed and 
published; I believe there was no occa- 
sion for making use of any othcr means. 


‘But, if the South Sea Company do not 


-petition against it, I shail be convinced 
that some under-hand means have been 
made use of for preventing such petitions ; 
and from thence, I shall be apt to suspect 
‘that, if it had been possible to procure 
any one petition in its favour, no proper 
means would have been wanting. 


~ Sir, I think I have made it appear, that 


‘ 
v_ 
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his Majesty’s subjects, must be conceraed 
m any question that can come before us 
relating to this Convention: I think it is 
evident, that the private property of those 
whose petition we have now before us, 
must be deeply concerned: and therefore, 
if counsel are ever to be heard in any case 
where private property is ponceched: they 
ought to be heard when we come to take 
this Convention into our consideration. 


to the motion without any Amendment. 
Mr. John Talbot : oa 
Sir; though I am far from: thinking it 


| dangerous to hear counsel upon any case 


whatever, yet I cannot think it is always 
in parliamentary affairs, 
when it 1s not absolutely necessary, I must 
think it ought not to be alowed ; because, 
by so doing, we take up a great deal of our 
time, and lay those whe have business be- 
fore us under a temptation, at least, of 
putting themselves to expence to no pur- 
pose. This, Sir, is far from being a new 
opinion, or a new way of thinking; for 
however necessery some may think it te 
hear counsel in every case that comes be- 
fore parliament, or before our courts of 
justice, it was not thought so of ald; so 
far otherwise, that by the common lew of 
England, neither the plaintiff ner de- 
fendant, in any of our courts of justice, 
could appear by his attorney, without the 
King’s special licence signified to the 
court, by his writ or letter: every man of 
old was obliged both to prosecute and de- 
fend his suit in his own person; and upom 
this custom, the learned Coke observes, 
that it made law-suits less frequent, which, 
I believe, was no loss to the kingdom in 
general, whatever inconvenience it might 
be to particular persons. , | 
I may say upen the present occasion, 
that it would be very unadvisable to intro- 
duce the custom of permitting every man 
to be heard by his counsel, who might 
think himself aggrieved by any regulation 
proposed in parliament for the public 
good. In some cases of an extraordinary 
nature this perhaps has been allowed ; but 
it cannot. yet be said to be an established 
custom; and I hope it never will. In 


cases where the rights aud propertics of - 


private men appear to be concerned, it 
may sometimes be necessary to hear coun- 
sel; but even in such cases, we ought to 
distinguish between those in which some 


nice point of law may probably arise, and _ 


\ 5 


the private property of a great many of | 


For which reason I shall be for agreeing; 


~~ 
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‘those in which -no. such point of law cari 
come to be canvassed before us. In ‘casés 
of private right. or property, where some 


nice point .of law may probably arise, it. 
becomes necessary for us to. have that point | 


argued by counsel learned in.the laws of 
the kingdom;: and for that reason ‘we 
ought, in such cases, to admit the parties 
or petitioners to be heard by themselves or 
counsel: : but in cases where no sueh 
point can be: expecied to arise, notwith- 
standing there being such as may affect 
the property of some private men, it is no 
way necessary ; nor ought we to take -up 
our time with hearing counsel as to facts, 
or clear points of law, which every gentle- 
man in the House may comprehend as 
reedily and as fully, as the most learned 
lawyer that can be brought to plead before. 


This, I believe, Sir, will be allowed to 
be. the ‘case, with regard ‘to the Conven- 

_ tion.. The rights of some private men 
- gaay perhaps be affected by some of the 
‘Resolutions we may come to upon that 
occasion ; but no one, I think, can expect, 
that any difficult point of law, relating to 
that’.right or property, can come to be 
disputed. And if-in the course of our 
examination some point of. law: should 
arise, which may be thought proper to :be 
explained by counsel, we may then order, 
that the petitioners shall then be heard by 
themselves or counsel, as tothat point only. 
. In this way, Sir, we may save ourselves 
a great deal of time and trouble, and may 
prevent the. petitioners putting themselves 
to.a.needless expence ; and if this method 
were established as a general rule in all 
our proceedings, even in cases. where the 
oy or-property of private men may. be 
ufiected, no man could say it would be any 
way inconsistent with our constitution; 
for in criminal cases of the highest nature, 
m cases of felony, the prisoner is not ad- 
- mitted to. be heard by counsel, unless upon 
the trial some point of law arises, and 
then he is to be heard by counsel as to 
that point only ; and even in cases of high 
treason our constitution was the same, till 
it was altered by a late statute ; for where 
the. law is plain, there is certainly no occa- 
sion for counsel in any case either before 
parliament or any inferior court of judica- 
ture; and as to facts, they ought to be 
related: and explained so as to. make the 
truth appear by the depositions of honest 
‘and sincere witnesses, and not by the 
glosses that may be put upon them by in- 
genious and artful pleaders..... =. + 
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. Therefore, Sir, by ‘thé dhetent form of 
eur constitution, whieh I think, for . the 
sake of dispatch, ought to be observed asa 
rule‘in our proceedings, we have no pre- 
sent occasion to order the Petitioners to:be 
heard by their counsel. Nay, they them 
selves seem to be conscious that 1t ought 
not. to be done; for they have not-so muds 
as petitioned to be heard by themselves or 
counsel, they’ have petitioned only in ge- 
‘neral to be heard. {f-any question should 
arise relating to matters of public-right, or 
the meaning of-words in this or any: other 
treaty, we have the good fortune to have 
several gentlemen amongst us,. that can 
speak to it as fully, and as learnedly;: as 
any counsel the Petitioners can employ; 
and as.an addition to our good fortume in 
this: respect, I believe those gentlemen wall 
not be all of one side: I even hopethey will 
be of different opinions, in orderthat wemay 
hear the point as fully argued in that case; 
as we usually do in other cases of the sanre 
nature. Then as to managing or summing 
up the evidence, we have the same good 
fortune.. We have gentlemen amongst us, 
that. are as capable of putting proper ques- 
tions to the witnesses during the examina- 
tion, and summing up the evidence after 
the examination is finished, as any lawyer 
that ever appeared at our bar ; and assome 
of those gentlemen: may probably be ‘of 
the same opinion with the Petitioners, and 
some of a contrary opinion, we: may: ex 
pect to have the examination. well - mana. 
ged, and the evidence fully summed up on 
both sides. ne af 
I am surprised, Sir, any. gentleman caw 
imagine, that less of our time will be taken 
‘up in hearing the Petitioners both. by them- 
selves and their counsel, than.in hearing 
them by themselves: only:. for the case. 
is really that if you order them to: be heard 
by themselves or counsel, they will chuse 
to have counsel, not because it is mecessary, 
but because after the counsel have opened 
the subject matter of their complaint, such: 
of them as can say any thing upen the sub-: 
ject, will be called as witnesses, and may. 
in that shape say as much, and take up as 
much of your time, as if they were. to be. 
heard by themselves only. By this means 
they will have the advantage of having: 
their case twice laid -before you, and: ina. 
two-fold manner, first by their counsel, 
and then by themselves ; and therefore, I 


think, it is certain, they will chuse to be. 


heard by: their counsel, in. case. you give 
them leave. 3 


ti. But:there is another reason, Sir, why I: 
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think they will chuse to be heard by their 
counsel, which, in my opinion, ought to be 
a stropg: reasen with us not to hear them 
by counsel. It is certain we have not ob- 
tained so much by ‘this Convention as 
some sanguine people might expect: it is 
certain we never. did obtain so much b 

any treaty we have made, nor ever shall 
by any treaty we can make. Wise men 


they may have reason to expect, rather 


, than risk the whole upon the doubtful 


event of a war; and what they do give up, 
will always be in proportion to the chance 
that is against them. To set this chance 
in its proper light, the power of your ene- 
mies and your own weakness must be truly 
‘represented, without magnifying either the 
one or the other; but as. it is, and always 
will be, unpopular to talk of the strength 
of your enemies, or of your own weakness, 
therefore the popular side of the question 
will be always against any treaty or con- 
vention you can make ; and as there is al- 
ways the greatest scope for eloquence upon 
the popular side of any question,. the De. 
titioners will certainly chuse to have as 
much eloquence upon their side as possi- 
ble, and for that purpose will chuse to 
have counsel, if we give them the liberty : 
but. with us this ought to be a reason for 
not admitting them to be heard: by their 


counsel ; because we are to consider, not. 
what is most popular, but what appears. 


from the present circumstances of things 
to be most for the public good. As this is 
certainly the duty of every member of 


_ this House, I do not believe that any gen- 


tleman,- who has the honour of being a 
member, will allow himself to be influenced 
by the eloquence either of the Petitioners 
or their counsel ; and therefore, if there 
were none here present but members, I 
believe, neither side would attempt to take 
up our time with their eloquence; but as 
there.is upon occasions a great number of 
‘persons present, besides those that have a 
right to counsel, they will consider rather 
what they may say to the audience, than 
what they ought to say to the judges ; and 
that consequently a great part of our time 
will. be-unnecessarily taken up, in hearin 

florid ~harrangues upon the riches aad 
strength of the nation, upon the courage 
of our people, and upon our warlike ex- 


ploits in former ages. I hope I have now. 
shewn, Sir, that it does not yet appear to 

us, that.it will be any way necessary. for us 
_ to hear counsel upon any thing relating to’ 


the Convention ;: therefore, I hope I shall 
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be excused, if: I give my vote for the 
Amendment proposed. Lanai 
Mr. Samuel Sandys : 


‘- Sir; the. gentlemen who. have spoke 
upon this occasion against admitting the 
Petitioners to be heard by counsel, put me 
in mind of the old fabulous story of. Pro-. 
teus. When they find themselves like to 
be overcome in one shape, they turn 
themselves to. another.. In the former 
part of this debate they told us, counsel 
was never to be heard, but in cases where 
the rights or properties of private men 
were like to be affected by what was to 
come under the consideration of parlia- 
ment. In answer to this, it was, I think; 
demonstrated, that the right and property 
of private men must be greatly affected by 
this Convention, especially if it should | 
meet with the approbation of parliament. 
This they could not deny, and therefore 
they have now turned themselves into 
another shape, by saying, that counsel. 
are not to be heard, even where the 
property of private men may be affected, 
unless some nice point of law, relating 
to that private. property, arises during | 
the course of the examination. - This 
they say ought to be the rule in all 
our proceedings. They could not say it 
is, nor that it ever was, a rule. They 
could not say so; for every one knows, 
that it is contrary to the whole tenour of 
our proceedings, as far back as we can 
trace our Journals. It would be ridiculous 
to attempt to shew it to be so by preces 
dents: they are so numerous that they 
may be said to be numberless. But what 
is still more extraordinary, they have en- 
endeavoured to shew, that this ‘ought 
to be a rule, by mentioning some - old 
customs, which, because of. the incon- 
veniences or injustice of them have been 
abrogated. Se die up -at 

In ancient times, Sir, it was perhaps‘s 
rule, that no man should be allowed to sue 
or defend by his attorney, without the 
king’s license ; and this could be attended 
with but little inconvenience to the subject, 
whilst almost all causes were heard and 
determined in the county where the par- 
ties resided ; but as soon as the king’s 
courts began to be fixed at Westminster, 
it was necessary to allow every man to sue 
or defend by his attorney ; for which rea- 
son the king’s license became a writ of 
Course, .arid-at last, as being a needless 
expence ‘to the suitors, was intirely laid 
aside so that for some hundreds‘ of years 
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past, parties in all civil causes have been 
constantly allowed, without any warrant 
by the king’s writ or letters patent, to ap- 
pear by attorney, and to have their 
‘eause pleaded by counsel ; which without 
doubt makes law suits more frequent than 
they would otherwise be; for if parties 
were now obliged to attend a tedious law 
suit, and neglect all their other business, 
_ no-man would either prosecute or defend 
his right, unless it were of a very great 
value. 
. Then, Sir, as to criminal causes, I know 
that those who were accused of treason or 
felony, were not of old allowed counsel, 
unless some difficult point of law happend 
to be started upon the trial; because, as 
our lawyers say, the judges are to be of 
counsel for the prisoner. But every man 
will, I believe, grant, that this was a se- 
verity, mtroduced in favour of the crown, 
nor very favourable for the subject. Our 
volumes of State Trials will make it appear, 
how seldom the judges have acted the part 
of being counsel for the prisoner. ‘They 
often appear rather to have acted the part 
of being counsel against him, and have 
treated aman asa traitor before he was 
condemned either by God or his‘country. 
Thank God ! with regard to treason, we 
have got free of being obliged to have none 
other but such counsel : we have got this 
ridiculous custom altered by means of the 
‘Revolution, which has in some measure 
' gestored our original constitution, though 
not ‘so fully as it ought to have done ; tor 
a Revolution introduced and established 
upon the principles of liberty ought to have 
rooted out every stem of arbitrary power, 
~ s#hereas im some cases it may rather be 
said: to'‘have planted it, which shews the 
‘weakness of human foresight, and how ne- 
eessary it is for the patrons of liberty to 
be always upon their guard. 
>. With respect to felonies, it istrue, Sir, 


the antient custom still remains; but I am > 


surprised it has not in this case likewise 
been altered by statute. It is better 20 
guilty escape than one innocent suffer ; 
and lam convineed, this custom has been 
the occasion of many an innocent man’s 
being condemmed, who, if he had been 
allowed counsel, would have made his in- 
nocence as bright as the sun shine. It is 
impossible for an ignorant man to tell 
when a point of law arises ; and the more 
‘innocent he is, the more ignorant we may 
" suppose him : those that are never guilty 
of any:crime, are seldom at the pains to 


study the criminal laws of the kingdom, or 
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the methods of trial in such cases; and 
therefore the more unfit are they, of them. 
selves, to conduct the examination of wit- 
nesses, or to take notice, and. make the 
proper advantage af any point of law that 
may arise in the course of the examination. 
They must depend intirely upon their 
judges, andthe judges may in the case of 


felonies behave as they have hitherto done 


mm the case of treason: they may brow- 
beat the prisoner, and thereby prevent his 
taking notice of, or insisting upon those 
points of law, which he may have good 
reason to insist on. | 

But, Sir, whether this custom of allow- 
ing persons accused of treason or felony ta 
have counsel, bea laudable custom or not, 
it is a custom that has always been observ- 
ed by parliament. Was there ever a per- 
son accused in parliament of any. crime ot 
misdemeanor, that was not allowed coun- 
sel, if he desired it? In bills of pains and 
penalties, are not those against whom the 
bill is designed, always allowed to be heard 
by their counsel against the bill? In im- 
peachments in the other House, the person 
impeached, though for high treason, has 
always been allowed counsel, even when 
the custom prevailed of not allowing coun- 
sel to pergons that were tobe tried for such 
crimes in inferior courts. It is therefore 
wrong to’ draw arguments from what is 
now, or ever was the practice of inferior 
courts, for shewing what is or ought to 
be the practice of parliament ; and if we 
follow the custom of inferior’ courts with 
regard to treasons and felonies, the peti- 
tioners ought to be allowed counsel, but 
our treaty-makers none. | 

_ However, Sir, as this custom was never 
yetintroduced into parliament, if our treaty - 
makers, upon their treaty’s being cen: 
sured by parliament, which Thope it will, 
should be prosecuted either by a bill of 
ie and penalties, or by any other par- 

iamentary method of prosecution, i 
should be for allowing them more favour 
than some of their friends seem willing to 
allow to the petitioners: I should be for 
allowing them to be heard by their counsel 
against any such bill or prosecution. 

It. isa little extraordinary to say, we 
must not allow the petitioners to be heard 
by their counsel, because they have not 
expressly petitioned for it. Sir, they have 
petitioned to be heard, but they have been 
so modest as to leave it intirely to us to 
appoint which way they shell be heard. 
Their modesty shews théir respect for 
this House ; and shall we make pcople 
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suffer for shewing us a decent respect ? If 
we should ever do so, I think we should de- 
serve to meet with none upon any future 
application: and now it has been moved to 
order them to be heard by themselves or 
counsel, if we should refuse to give them 
the liberty of being heard by their counsel, 
I am afraid it will be looked on, by people 
without doors, as a preliminary step to- 
wards our approving of this preliminary 
treaty, which the whole nation disapproves 
of, and consequently will very much tend 
towards diminishing that respect, which 
the people of this nation have always _hi- 
therto ad for their parliaments. They 
will despair of ever meeting with any relief 
from parliament, and as soon as this de- 
spair becomes general, they will begin 
to think of other methods for obtaining 
relief, which may be attended with the 
most. dreadful consequences that may be 
fatal to our religion and liberties, but con- 
sequences that may, much more probably, 
be fatal to the royal family now upon the 
throne. | 
I shall readily grant, Sir, that wise men 
will giveup something of what they may rea- 
sonably demand, rather than risk the whole 
upon the doubtful event of a wars espe- 
cially when the chance of war seems to be 
pgainst them. But whatever the precepts 
of Christianity may inculcate, I am sure 
the precepts of wisdom, especially in poli- 
tical affairs, can never direct that, if an 
enemy takes our cloak, we should give him 
our coat also; or that, if he gives us a box 
on one ear, we should hold up to him the 
other; which seems to be our case with 
regard to Spain. They have taken from 
us our cloak, and by this,Convention we 
eeem willing to give them our coat also: 
they have given us a most hearty blow, I 
may say several blows, on one ear, and by 
this Convention we seem to hold up to 
them the other. They let a captain of one 
of our merchant ships escape, some years 
since, with the loss of but one ear;* but if 
a British parliament appraves of this Con- 
vention, every British subject, that shall 
hereafter have the misfortune of fall- 
ing into their hands, must expect to lose 
both. . | | 
__ I shall likewise grant, Sir, that in order 
to determine whether the chance of war 
be for us or against us, the power of our 
enemies and our own weakness must be 
considered, and that, in order to judge 
whether we ought to have accepted of this 
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Convention,.we ought to view both in their 
proper and true light; butif Spain is tg 
be assisted by none-of the other powers of 
Europe, I am- sure, neither their power 
nor our weakness can,be urged for’ our 
giving up any thing we have a just pre- — 
tence to. I am sure Spain is not now near 

so powerful as it was in the days of queen 
Elizabeth, and considering the Union of 
the two kingdoms of England and Scots 


| land, and the great improvements we. have 


made in our trade and plantations, since _ 
that queen’s reign, though we have been 
upon the decline for some years bees I 
must think we are now more powerful than 
we were at that time; and yet that-wise 
queen was so far from bearing tamely any 
injury that was offered by the Spaniards, 
that she always pursued them with imme» 
diate vengeance, and provoked them to 
battle in every corner of the world. There- 
fore, if. Spain is not to be assisted by any 
of the other powers of Europe, we could 
be under no necessity to accept of thig 
Convention; and.if the Spaniards are to 
be supported by France, in the unjust 
claims they have set up against us, and the 
piracies and cruelties they. have committed 
upon our merchants and seamen, I must. 
say, we have shewn a great deal of com- 
plaisance to that kingdom, for almost these « 
twenty years esi to very little purpose. 
But these things, Sir, the counsel that 
are to be heard for the Petitioners cay 
have’nothing to do with. They are only - 
to shew us what we have given up, or what 
we may be supposed to have given up, by 
this Treaty ; and the consequences of the 
concessions we have made, or are like to 
make, with regard to the nafion in gene- 
ral, and with regard to the rights and pro- 
perties of the Petitioners ifi partioular. It 
is this House only, that.is to consider, 
whether we are in such circumstance@ as - 
to render it necessary to make such com 
cessions. The counsel have nothing to de 
with, nor can they be supposed to know, 
any thing either of the circumstances of 
this nation, or of the circumstances of our 
enemies; therefore we cannot expect te 
hear from them any florid harangues, either 
upon our own.strength or courage, or 
upon the weakness and cowardice of our 
enemies; and consequently we need not 
be afraid of having our time taken up with 
hearing eloquent addresses made by thena 
to the Galleries. But. after they have 
finished and are withdrawn, J shall expect 
to hear from some gentlemen in this House 
as figrid harangues as they are capable of 
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making, upon the. utility and wisdom of 
peaceable measures, which in a trading 
nation is certainly a more popular subject, 
and consequently a subject which affords a 
greater scope for eloquence, than the sub- 
ject of war can afford to any orator in the 
_ kingdom. The love of peace and peace- 
able measures will always be a popular 
subject among a rich and industrious peo- 
ple, as long as there is nothing done for 
the sake of peace, that is either dishonour- 
able or disadvantageous to the nation. But 
when this happens to be the case, I shall 
admit that war then becomes the popular 
subject, which I am afraid, indeed, is too 
much our case at present. - 

Sir, it seems now, as I have said, to be 
allowed, even by the gentlemen who have 
deeaee the other side of eal nonce 
that the rights and properties of private 
men may be greatly affected by this Con- 
vention; but, say these gentlemen, shall we 
_allow every.man to be heard by his coun- 

sel, that may think himself aggrieved by 
any regulation proposed in parliament for 
the public good? I shall grant, Sir, that 
_ the public interest is to be preferred to the 
interest of any private man; but I hope it 
will be likewise granted, that if any parti- 
cular private man, or set of private men, 
is to suffer a real loss by what 1s to be done 
' for the public good, the public ought to 
make him all possible atonement; and 
therefore, if any set of private men think 
that they in particular will be aggrieved 
by what is proposed for the public good, 
- and we see cause to believe that it may be 
80, we generally ought not only to receive 
their Petition, but to allow them to be 
heard by their counsel; and that, everi al- 
though there be no likelihood that any 
difficult question in law, relating to their 
property, can arise upon our examination 
into the affair. For if a private man must 
suffer for the sake of the public, we ought 
to give him an opportunity of making the 
amount of what he is like to suffer appear 
‘as clearly as possible, in order that we may 
provide a remedy, or make him an ade- 
quate satisfaction. | " 

However, Sir, as the gentlemen of the 
other side have allowed, that in cases 
where difficult points of-law relating to the 
rights of private men may probably arise, 
- the Petitioners ought to be allowed coun- 
sel, I- think this alone is sufficient for con- 
’ vincing us that, in the present case, the 
Petitioners ought to be admitted. to be 
heard by themselves or counsel. . For, I 
think it is evident, that a very nice point 
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of law must arise, when we come to take 
the Convention into consideration. We 
must then enquire mto the import and 
meaning of those words in the Convention, 
by which we submit all the claims set up 
by Spain tobe regulated by commissaries. 
I hope these words do not import an ad- 
mission of any of their claims; but I.am 
far from being clear as to this point; and 
I am sure it is a point in which the. pro- 
perty of every one of our.planters in the 
West Indies, especially Jamaica, is deeply 
concerned. I-could mention several other 
nice points that will probably arise -in the 
course of our examination ; .but this I take 
to be sufficient for shewing the necessity of 
admitting the Petitioners to be heard by 
counsel, even according to the maxims 
laid.down by those that argue against it. — 

Now, Sir, as to our time, I must confess 
that an hon. gentleman has fallen upen a 
very ingenious method for persuading us, 
that more of our time will be taken up in 
héaring the. petitioners by their counsel, 
than by themselves only. He has told us, 
that if we order them to be heard by them- 
selves or counsel, it will in effect be, te 
hear them both by themselves and coun- 
sel; because, says he, we shall first hear 
their case stated ‘by their counsel, and 
then we shall hear it stated again by them, 


-when they come to be examined as wit- 


nesses. I wish the hon. gentleman had 
considered, for surely he Cnawa: what is 
the business of counsel, and. what is the 
business of witnesses upon such occasions. 
It is the business of counsel to state the 
case, before the examination of witnesses 
begins, and to sum up the evidence after 
it is over; both which they are to do in 
as clear and as short a manner as they 
can; and it is likewise their business to 
take care, that every witness shal] give an 
account of all the material facts he knows, 
in as plain and clear terms as possible. 
Then it is the business of every witness to 
give a true and sincere account of all he 
knows, relating 4o the aflair upon which he 
is examined, and to give plain answers to 
such questions as shall be: put to him. 
This is their respective duties, and it is the 
business of the judge to keep them to-their 
duty; therefore, after the petitioners case 
has been stated by their counsel, none of 
them can, and I believe, none of them will 
presume to state it over again, when they 
come to be examined as witnesses: if any 
one of them should, any merober may rise 
up, and. by giving him. a ie a cheek. 
confine him to his duty. But if we do not 
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+ admit the petitioners to be heard by coun- 
- sel, what must be the consequence ? Some 
of themselves must supply the place of 


counsel. Some of them, by the appoint- 
ment of the. rest, must state the case at the 
beginning of the examination, and some of 
them must sum up the evidence after the 
examination is over; and those very peti- 
tioners, who are appointed to state the 
case, or sum up the evidence, may, nay, 
poe must, be examined as witnesses, 
‘for proving some of the facts that may not, 
perhaps, be known to any of the other 
witnesses; for otherwise you would ay 


- the petitioners under a very great disad- 


vantage, because the best speakers among 
them may: be the best witnesses, and if you 
should refuse to hear them in a double ca- 
city, the petitioners must be deprived of 
aving their case stated by the best, per- 
haps the only spokesmen: among them, or 


of having their best witnesses admitted to 


be examined. . Therefore, in this way, as 


well as the other, they will have an oppor- 
tunity, if they should think proper, and 
you should allow them, to lay their case 


twice before you, first as petitioners, and | 
- next as witnesses. 
- tween the two methods of hearing them, 


But the difference be- 


is, that if you hear them by themselves 
only, as they are not accustomed to. such 
‘things, and may be more sanguine than 
they cught to be, most people are in their 


own cause, they will, probably, be more 
tedious, both in ‘stating their. case,-and- 


summing up their.evidence, than counsel 
‘would be: and even when. they are exa- 


- mined-as witnesses, their fear of forgetting 
any thing material, will make them more 
| a to fall into repetitions and tautologies, 


an they would be, had they counsel .at 
the bar to direct them, and to put them in 


-mind of any material fact which they knew, 


and had forget to give an account of. 
From whence we must conclude, that more 
of our time will be unnecessarily taken up 


‘in-hearing the petitioners by themselves 
only, than in hearing them by their counsel. 


LT have as good an opinion in general of 
the talents and qualifications of those, who 


’ have the honour to be members of this 
' House, as any man can have: I have .a 


very great opinion of the abilities of some 


' among us ;. but, Sir, as we are judges, we 


cannot be counsel in any affair that comes 


~ before this House ; unless we take up that 
_ office which, the lawyers say, is the duty 


of those who are the judges of our inferior 

courts, I mean that of being counsel for 

those that are accused of any crime or 
(VOL. X. ] 
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misdemeanor. If we eensider ourselves 
in this light, we must be of counsel against 
the petitioners, we must be of counsel for, 
those who, the petitioners say, have 


brought their country into a. most disho- 


nourable and disadvantageous treaty ;..and 
in this light, surely, we must allow the pe- 
titioners to have counsel, as other prosecu- 
tors have; because we are all. to be of 


counsel, rather against them than for them. 


But suppose it were otherwise, since no 
gentleman can be supposed to be so well: 
acquainted with the laws, as those who are 
in daily practice ; therefore, I think, it will 
be extremely proper, if not absolutely ne- 
cessary, for us to hear counsel upon the’ 


point I have mentioned, and upon several 


other points of law, that may probably 
arise in the course of the examination; 
and as I think a great deal less of our 
time will be taken up in hearing the peti- 


_tioners by their counsel, than in kearmg 


them by themselves, I shall be for order- 


ing them to be heard by themselves, or 


counsel, and consequently I must be against 
the Amendment proposed. 

Upon a division, it was carried against 
hearing by Counsel, 227 against 208.* 


* « So small a majority upon so dispated a 
point, gave vast spirits to the minority: and it 


was now publicly given out, that the opposition 


to the minister would not long continue in a 
state of minority. Nothing, it is true, could 
have saved the, downfal of sir Robert Walpole 


at this time, but the regard his Majesty, who 


knew his intentions, had for the minister, and 
the attachment his friends, many of whom 
were of the most distinguished ranks in the 
kingdom, had to his person. Some of them 
knew, and all of them believed, that upon the 
whole he was siaterely in the true interest of 


-his country ;. though many of them secretly 


lamented that his passion for peace had carried 
him so far as to put up with the indignities the 
sailors and merchants had suffered trom the 
Spaniards, and which formed the foundation of 
the outery against him. Sir Robert, and his - 
brother Horatio, were amongst the very few.in' 
the nation who considered the state of parties in 
a proper light. They knew that the ablest 
members in the opposition secretly laughed, at 
the outcry which in fact they had adopted, that 
they might succeed to places and to power. 
They were sensible that the conduct of the go- 
vernment, with regard to Spain, bad not been 


irreproachable; but the end they had in view 


was laudable, nor, in any country, but in Eag- 
land, would it have been expeeted that some 
regard was net due to the prepessessions, the 
prejudices, and even the mistakes of a power 
they were treating with, and whose friendship 
was so essential to their real interest. But the 
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order of the day being read, for taking 
into further consideration the Convention 
lately. concluded between Great Britain 
aad Spain, and the Separate Articles be- 
longing thereunto, 


The Earl of Cholmondeley stood up, and 
spoke as follows: — nd 


My Lords; we are now met in order to 
approve or disapprove of a measure that 
has made a very-great noise in the world, 
and is of the utmost consequence to the 
honour and interest of this nation. - As 
your lordships have, with great patience 
and candour, heard the petitioners against. 
thte Convention, your lordships.cannot miss 
now of being thoroughly informed of every 
‘possible objection to it. For my own part, 
my Lords, I have giver all the attention 


that I was capable of giving in this affair: 


I have endeavoured, as much as possibly I 
could, to be quite unbiassed ; and I flatter 


‘Minister seldom or never urged even that ar- 
gument, but rested his defence entirely upon 
the equity aod prudence of his administration.- 
He disclaimed a longer forbearance with Spain. 
and Mr. Keene, at this very time, bad orders 
to declare to that court, that if his‘ Catholic 
majesty should longer refuse to fulfil the terms 
ef the convention, that orders for reprisals 
would immediately issue, which would be at- 
tended by a declaration of war: and to show 
that the government was in earnest, a large 
reinforcement of ships was sent to admiral 
Haddock, to enable him to act offensively.” 
Tindal. = 


- * March 3, 1739. The grand debate in 
the House of Lords is pretty well over. Tues- 
day was entirely spent in hearing the mer- 
chants, and examining Mr. Stert; and Thurs- 
day in debating till eleven o’clock. Lord 
Chohnondeley moved the question, which was 
an Address of Thanks and Approbation. He 
a Sasi very well; and it is said in general that 
the whole debate was an extreme fine one, 
 eonducted with great dignity and decency as a 
natiunal convern, and not personal or minis- 
terial. The duke of Argyle, who spoke two 
hours, was the only one who, as I hear, took 
much freedom with the ministers. Lord 
Chesterfield’s speech is prodigiously applauded, 
as very fine and very artful.” Mr. Orlebar to 
the rev. Hesry Etough :—Coxe’s Memoirs of 
Sir R. Walpole: Correspondence, vol. 3, p. 
$15. | a Be cag 7 

_ The. dispute occasioned by the Conven- 
tion in the House of Lords, was. maintained 
with equal warmth, and perhaps with more 
abilities thay it was in the Huuse of Commons. 
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myself, the judgment I have formed of this 
measure, ‘is the result of an impartial en-_ 
quiry into its merits. I do not know whe- 
ther I shall be so fortunate as to have your. 
lordships of the same opinion with me; 
but I hope your lordships will indulge. me 
a little, while I give my reasons for a mos. 
tion that I shall take the liberty to make. . 
Whoever, my Lords, considers the mu-__. 
tual interests of Great Britain and Spam, 
will easily allow that these interests are. 
best consulted by cultivating a strict peace 
and harmony with one.another. Great 
Britain, whose welfare depends upon a 


trade, in which she has now many rivals, 
‘reaps great advantages from a free and un- 
interrupted commerce with Spain. And, 


on the other hand, the necessity that Spain. 
is under to cultivate a good understanding 
with Great Britain is so evident, that it is_ 
become even proverbial amongst them-. 
The advantages of a good understanding 

being thus mutual, it is to be presumed 

that the ministers of both crowns will be 
equally desirous, equally smcere in remov-_— 


Lord Carteret displayed a surprising extent of 
political knowledge, recommended by all the 
graces of elocution, chaste, pure, dignified, and’ 
delicate. Lord Bathurst argued against the - 
articles of the Convention wiih Lis usual spirit, 
intégrity, and good sense, particularly animated 
by an henest indignation which the wrongs of 
lis country had inspired. ‘The earl of Ches- 
terfield attacked this inglorious measure with 
all the weight of argument, and all the 
poignancy of satire. The duke of Argyle, no. 


longer a partisan of the ministry, inveiched 


against it as infamous, treacherous, and de- 


| structive, with all the fire, impetuosity, and en- 


thusiasm of. declamation. It was defended 
with unequal arms by the duke of Newcastle, 
the earl of Cholmondely, lord Hervey, the lord 
chancellor, the bishop of Salisbury, and in par- 
ticular by the earl of Hay, a nobleman of ex- 
tensive capacity and uncommon erudition ; re-. 
markable for his knowledve of the civil law, 
and seemingly formed by nature for a politi- 
cian; cool, discerning, plausible, artful, and 
enterprisiug, staunch to the minister, and in- 
variably true to his own interest. The dispute 
was learned, long, and obstinate: but ended as 
usual in the discomfiture of those who had 
stigmatised the treaty. ‘This was a hard-won 
victory. At the head of those who voted against 
the Address we find the prince of Wales. His 
example was followed by six dukes, two and 
twenty earls, four viscounts, eighteen barons, 
four bishops; and their party was reinforced by: 
sixteen proxies. A spirited protest was entered. 
and subscribed by nine and thirty peers, com- 
prehending all the noblemen of the kingdom 
who were most eminent for their talents, inte- 
grity,-and virtue.” Smollett. — 
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ing all impediments to so desirable an end. 
At the same time, my Lords, the great in- 
tercourse betwixt the subjects of the two 
nations, the neighbourhood of their pos- 


- sessions, and, give me leave to add, the 


different genius of the two people, render 
these impediments pretty trequent; and 
they are of such a nature, as not to be 
surmounted but by each party wisely yield- 
ing a little to the other. As their possces- 
sions in America is the source of ‘their 
wealth, and as the trade which we carry 
on with our settlements there, is the most 
valuable branch of our commerce, the pre- 
servation of that trade, and these posses- 
sions, free and entire, is what each nation 
is presumed principally to have m view. 
But as these possessions and settlements 
lie at such a vast distance from each na- 
tion, there is no wonder if it is often very 
difficult for the government in Europe to 
form a right judgment of the facts that 


create differences betwixt the two crowns; 


the officers of both representing matters to 
their own-court in such colours as may 
best excuse their own conduct, or pro- 
So that, though each 
crown had the best dispositions in the 
world to do justice to the subjects of the 
other, it is many times next to impossible 
for either to form a true judgment of mat- 
ters so soon as the impatience of the par- 
ties requires. 

I am apt to believe, my Lords, that the 
differences, which have so long subsisted 
between the courts of Great Britain and 
Spain, are rather owing to these causes, 
than to any claim, of sovereignty on the 
American seas, or to any exclusive, right 


- of navigation the Spaniards pretend to on 


these seas. The first, my Lords, has never 
yet been owned by the court of Spain; 
and, indeed, it is toe ridiculous a claim for 
any people, not absolutely void of common 
sense, to insist on. The other claim, I 
think, is given up by the Convention. 
The preamble, my Lords, of that treaty, 
says, that ‘ Whereas differences have 
‘ arisen between the courts. of Great Bri- 
‘tain and Spain, on account of visiting, 
‘ searching and taking of vessels, the sciz- 
‘ing of effects, the regulation of limits, 
‘and other grievances alledged on each 
‘ side,’ (for, my Lords, the Spaniards 
have their grievances as well as we;) 
therefore his Britannic Majesty, and his 
“ Catholic Majesty, having nothing so much 
‘at heart as to preserve and corroborate 
“the good correspondence which has so 
‘Jong subsisted, have granted full powers 


on the Convention with Spain. 
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‘to their plenipotentiaries to conclude 
‘this Convention.” This preamble, m. 
Lords, shews a sincere intention, in Sach 
of the contracting powers, to yield to the 
just demands of the other. We, on our 
side, have complained of the searching, . 
visiting and taking our ships, and the seiz- 
ing our effects. ‘The Spaniards, ‘on their _ 
side, complain, that we have encroached 
upon their limits. Both crowns are sensi«. 
ble, that unless the causes of these com- 
plaints are removed, a rupture must follow. 
But, my Lords, as we have already suf- 
fered a great deal, as our trade has been 
put under great encumbrances, and the 
losses of our merchants have been con- 
siderable, it was but reasonable that our 
claims should have a retrospect. Accord- 
ingly, we find, that the first Article of the 
Convention not only provides for the re- 
moving of all complaints for the future, 
but contains a general acknowledgment 
of our right to satisfaction for what is 
past. In that article, my Lords, we find, 
‘That the adjusting and regulating the 
‘ pretensions for reciprocal reparation of 
‘the damages already sustained, and, 
‘ above all, to find out means to prevent the 
‘like causes of complaint for the future, 
‘and to remove absolutely and for ever, 
‘every-thing which might give occasion 
‘ thereto, is acknowledged to be the only 
‘means of establishing, on a lasting foun- 
‘dation, the ancient friendship so desi- 
‘rable and necessary for the reciprocal 
‘ interest of both nations, particularly with 
‘regard to commerce.’ ‘hie, I am per- 
suaded, your Lordships will agree to be 
the point, which our ministry ought, to 
have had ‘principally in view; ard give 
me leave to say, my Lords, they were di- 
rected in this by your lordships resolu- 
tions, which included satisfaction for past, 
and security a a future injuries. Thus, 
my Lords, your lordships and the ministry 
have proceeded on the same foundation, 
you have laboured to effect the same end. 
What remains now to be considered is, 
whether the measures which the ministry 
have taken, whether the stipulations in 
this Convention are the proper means of 
obtaining these great purposes. Whoever 
considers, my Lords, the variety of dis- 
putes and pretensions that have subsisted 


‘of late between our court and that of 


Spain, must readily allow, that it is impos- 
sible to adjust them all at once. For this 
reason the administration of Great Britain 
found itself under a necessity of delaying, 
for eight months, the conclusion.of the defi- 
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nitive treaty, by. which the respective pre-e 
tensions of the two crowns are to be finally 
regulated. But his Majesty had so great a 
regard to the interest of his injured sub- 
jects, that he insisted upon, and obtained 
a definitive and express Article for imme- 
diate reparation. { know, my Lords, it 
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a treaty, in which the stipulations shall be 
more comprehensive and express, £0 as_to 
avoid all future disputes. As this is, 
and was, the only view of our ministry . 
in the late protracted negociations, I da 
not see what greater satisfaction the na- 
tion can have, as to the definitive treaty 


has been objected to this Convention, that | that is to follow this ‘Convention, than the - 


the renunciation of all claims which the 
Spaniards have to stop or search our ships, 


ought to have been the first and the most ! finally regulated. 


express stipulation, for fear that in the en- 


| 
| 
| 


expressly naming all former treaties, ac- 
cording to which all pretensions are to be 


Let us suppose, my Lords, that the Spa- . 


suing definitive treaty sufficient care should ; niards entertain some chimerical notions, 


not be taken of that point. 


But, my | which at present they do not think fit to 


Lords, I cannot see the least foundation | divulge ; and that they are from thence 
for this objection; the security of our | resolved to insist upon certain stipulations 
navigation, even by this preliminary, is ; in the definitive treaty, prejudicial to our 


strongly provided for. We find, by the , 


Jatter part of the first article, that the 
plenipotentiaries are far from being at 
liberty to act in this respect as they please : 
they are tied down to proceed according 
to the sense of all the treaties now subsist- 
ing between the two crowns. Your lord- 
ships have found, that, by these treaties, 
the freedom of the navigation and com- 
merce of the British subjects in the Ame- 
rican Seas is sufficiently established. 
Therefore, my Lords, if this is all that we 
want in a definite treaty, as our plenipo- 
tentiaries are tied down by those former 
treaties, I should be glad to know where 
the force of this objection lies. | 

The treaties which are referred to, my 
Lords, are no less than eight; and as 
each ps treaty received a con- 
_ firmation by, the subsequent, so the de- 
finitive treaty, that is to be concluded in 
eight months from the date of this Con- 
vention, must give a farther confirmation 
to every one of them. Our ministers 
therefore, my Lords, have acted in this 
measure no otherwise than the ministry in 
all ages bave acted, when the points in dis- 
pute could not be immediately settled by 
the precise words of the treaties already in 
force. In such case, all that a minister 
can do, is to make another to explain 
them. They are to make express provi- 
sions in that treaty for all those cases 
which occasion doubt or dispute, whereby 
the meaning and intention of the preced- 
ing treaties is farther ascertained. 

This, my Lords, is exactly the case be- 
twixt Spain and Great Britain. We can 
make no treaty with that court, by which 
we can acquire any additional security for 
our navigation and commerce, which we 
have not already stipulated to us, in effect, 
by preceding treaties, But we can make 


—_— 
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interests: I say, supposing this to be their . 
design, we have prevented both their per- 
sisting thercin, and our negociators making 
any concessions of that kind. They must, 
by this Article, have a retrospect to former | 
treaties. The tenour of these, is to be 
their rule. This Article, therefore, mz 
Lords, is equal to a formal renunciation of 
their claim to a right of stopping, search- 
ing and plundering our ships; because, - 
while they acknowledge the validity of 
these treaties they, in the strongest man- 
ner, disavow all such pretensions: nay, . 
my Lords, I think that, according to the 
circumstances betwixt us and Spam, it is a 
much stronger security than we could 
have had from any renunciation ; because 
we treat with this advantage on our side, 
that we have 155,000/. in hand, as an 
earnest for their abiding by every stipula- 
tion. , 

It may be here objected, that the Spa- 
niards, very probably, entertain a quite 
different notion of the sense of these trea- 
ties; and that when they agreed that the 
proceedings of the plenipotentiaries should 
be according to them, they imagined that 
the tenor of these treaties gave them a 
right to search our vessels upon the Ame- 
rican seas. ‘This objection, I apprehend, 
may be removed several ways: and first, 
my Lords, their owning themselves in- 
debted to our merchants, is a full and a 
direct acknowledgment that they acted 
against the meaning of treaties, ag often 
as they stopped and searched our ships 
upon these seas. This, my Lords, is self 
evident; for if they believe tha¢ these 
treaties give them a right to search, how 
can we suppose that they would consent to 
pay damages for confiscating our ships, a 
natural consequence of .their search? 


Therefore, my Lords, I do affirm, that the 


: as 
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Spaniards could not have given us a 
stronger proof that they now understand 
these treaties in the very same sense with 
your lordships, and with al] England, than 
their paying damages for having pretended 


- to understand them in a different sense. 
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But, my Lords, whether they under- 


stand these treaties in the same sense with 
us, or not, it will be no disadvantage to 
Great Britain. Suppose the plenipoten- 
tiaries on both sides are met, and enter 
upon this point: they differ about it : what 
is the consequence, my Lords? Why the 
conferences are broken up, and we do 
then the very same thing that we can do 
now ; we declare war; but with this dif- 
ference, that we shall then carry on the 
war with 95,000/. more in our pockets 
than we have at present; besides which, 
we may add a still greater advantage, an 
uninterrupted prosecution of our com- 
merce for six or eight months longer. 
There is still another answer to this ob- 
jection, my Lords: the Spanish ministry 
are sufficiently apprized of the construc- 
tion which Great Britain puts upon- these 


. treaties: they see it by the Resolutions of 


both Houses of Parliament, and they see 
it in’ every memorial presented on that 
subject ; so that, unless they had been re. 
solved to settle this point in the very 


_ manner in which we understand it, we 


cannot suppose that they would have 
agreed to the payment of the money, or 

ut themsélves to the trouble of appoint- 
ing plenipotentiaries, and holding confer- 
ences to no purpose. 

They cannot flatter themselves that our 
plenipotentiaries will. dare to understand 
these treaties in any other sense than what 
both Houses of: Parliament have afixed to 
them, or that our ministry will advise the 
ratification of any such unauthorized 
treaty. Upon the whole, my Lords, I 
will venture to say, that I have unan- 
swerably removed the grand objection 
against this Convention, of its not being a 
definitive treaty, or a treaty which finally 
ascertains the commercial rights of this 
nation, and guards against their violation 
for the future. Thus, my Lords, I humbly 
hope I have made out my propositicn, 
with regard to the reasonableness and ad- 
vantages of this Article, to your lordships 
satisfaction. - A 

‘So great a concession being made on 
the part of the Spaniards (and I will ven- 
ture to say, my Lords, that it is as great 
as ever was madé by any people. not ab- 


_ solutely reduced) it was proper to take 
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the other subjects of mutual complaint _ 
betwixt the two nations under consi-— 
deration. That of the greatest importance, 
next to the liberty of an unmolested na- 
vigation, related to the Limits of Caro- 
lina and Florida. The Spaniards contend, 
that, in our settlement of Georgia, we 
have made some encroachments upon their 
frontier. We deny it; therefore this 
affair is left, by the second Article, to be 
settled by the plenipotentiaries. But, my 
Lords, this does not at all weaken the right 
we insist on to the province of Georgia. 
This right, as well as that to a free and 
uninterrupted navigation, is established by 
the treaties (particularly the American) 
which are to regulate the proceedings of 
the plenipotentiaries. Our ministry, there- 
fore, ‘have done wisely in thus referring 
that matter to a future ecaGa. Besides, 
my Lords, it is very possible that the 
Spaniards may have some just causes of 
complaint with regard to the boundaries 
of those provinces. However, -it is rea- 
sonable, at least, to hear what they have 
to say upon this head ; and, if their com- 
plaints are well grounded, to remove the 
cause of them. This, my Lords, is no 
more than doing as we would be done by. 
As to leaving the territories of both in the 
same state they are in at present, without 
raising or carrying on any additional for- 
tifications, it is an article that we cannot 
justly complain of ; for, besides the equity 
of the thing in itself, it is as much for our 
interest as for that of Spain, since they 
have no more liberty in this respect than 
we have. Besides, it is an usual stipu- 
lation in all treaties made for settling boun- 
daries. . 
The next Article, my Lords, relates to 
the Satisfaction which our Merchants are _ 
to have for their past Losses, and is defi« 
nitive. By this, my Lords, his Majesty 
has set a noble example to his successors, . 
in ‘providing immediately for the interest 
of his subjects, while the interests of his — 
crown are referred to a future discussion. 
It is true, that the sum stipulated for their 
relief is not equal-to.their first demands, 
but no reasonable person will object to 
this, when he reflects that losses of this 
kind are commonly aggravated ; and that 
it would have been imprudent, if not un- 
just, to have insisted upon the rigour of 
such demands, and thereby have defeated _ 
the whole. Accordingly, our commissaries 
thought fit to reduce the original sum to 
200,000/. When this was done, my Lords, 
there was still another difficulty. . His 
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Catholic Majesty’s funds in America, 
from which this money. was to be paid, 
are very uncertain, and the disbursements 
from-them slow and precarious. Elis mi- 
_Nisters insisted, that payment should be 
made either in the places where the con- 
fiscations happened, which must have been 
a vast inconveniency to the sufferers; or 
tirat they should accept of security for it 
on the Chamber of ‘Commerce at Seville. 
This was still worse, by reason of the diffi- 
culties that attend such a payment, and 
the perquisites that must be deducted for 
the several officers. Upon these accounts 
a further deduction of 45,000/. was al- 


lowed for prompt payment, which ts to be 


made at London, within four months 
after the exchange of the ratifications. 
Now, Lords, as we had made such de- 
ductions, it was but reasonable that the 
- Spaniards should likewise on their parts 
recede from the rigour of their demands, 
which amounted to 180,000/. and were re. 
- duced to 60,000/. This abatement, in 
pai to the sum, is considerably 
arger than that made on our part, and is 
a proof, both of the zeal of the ministry 
here for the interests of the nation, and of 
the willingness and sincerity of the Spa- 
niards to’ fulfil their engagements. This 
abatement was the more extraordinary, 
being made out of a debt that we had, by 
treaty, owned to be due. The same Ar- 
ticle provides, that it. shall not be pre- 


tended that these reciprocal discharges | 


extend to the accounts and differences 
- which subsist, or are to be settled between 
the Crown of Spain and the South-Sea 
Company. By this, my Lords, we see 
that all the Accounts betwixt that Crown 
and the aforesaid Company are entirely 
distinct from those that are settled by the 
commissaries appointed by the treaty of 
' Seville, and that his Catholic Majesty has 
no manner of pretence for detaining a 
shilling of this 95,000/. on account of any 
debt that may be owing him by the South- 
Sea Company. On the other hand, my 
Lords, by this Article, care is taken that 
the South-Sea Company shall be entitled 
to all the debts which they can claim of 
that Crown, or its subjects. B 
The fourth Article, my Lords, relates 
to some Ships, the value of which was in- 
cluded in an Estimate made by the com- 
missaries: appointed by the treaty of 
Seville, and which makes a part of the 
155,000/.-stipulated for the relief of our 
merchants. -Nothing, therefore, could be 
tore reasonable than, if, in consequence 
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of the orders dispatched to the Court of 
Spain for that purpose, the whole, or any 
part of the payment for these ships has 
been made in America, such payment 
should be deducted out of the stipulated 
sum. Care is, notwithstanding, taken in 
the same Article, that the payment ot 
the 95,000/. shall not be, for that reason, 
in any manner delayed; so zealous, my 
Lords, was our ministry for obtaining 
an immediate relief for our suffering 
merchants; and so willing was the Crown 
of Spain to grant it, that, by the latter 
part of the Article, she entirely relies on 
the faith of the government here, for re- 
funding what shall appear to have been 
already paid. i : 

The next Article, my Lords, provides 
that the ratifications of this Convention 
shall be delivered or exchanged at Lon- 
don, within the space of six weeks,. at 
farthest, after they are signed. This, my 
Lords, is as short a time as could have 
been allowed for that purpose, and shews, 
that our ministry here were resolved that 
not a day should be lost in bringing this 
affair to a speedy issue. 

The first separate Article, my Lords, is 
calculated to remove the common objec- 
tion of the tediousness of all negociations 
with that Court. By this Article, the 
ministers plenipotentiary, who are to meet 
at Madrid within the space of six weeks, 
to be reckoned from the day of exchang- 
ing the ratifications, are named on the 
part of Spain as well as of England; and, 
by the latter part of the said Article, a 
very short term is appointed for the pay- 
ment of the 95,000/. In fine, my Lords, 
to conclude this short view of the stipu- 
lations of the Convention, the ministry 
has had so just a regard to the interest of 
the subjects, that an express provision is 
made for the restitution of a ship, the 
value of which is not comprehended in the 
estimate made -by the commissaries ; be- 
cause, it seems, the circumstances of her 
capture were, on the part of Spain, more 
inexcusable than those of any of the other 
ie eo 

rom this impartial survey, my Lords, 
I hope it will appear to your lordships, 
that his Majesty, in the wicks course of 
this negociation, has had nothing so much - 
at heart as the interest of his subjects; 
and that the same has been faithfully and 
successfully rales on the part of his 
ministry. This negociation, my Lords, © 
therefore, may be justly looked ‘upon as 
the performance of those promises aad as— 


f 
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surances which the Parliament has received 
from the throne, as often as it has ad- 
dressed it on this head. And as the pros- 
erity of his Majesty’s subjects, and the 
1onour of his Crown are inseparable, a 
just regard in all the stipulations has been 
had to those important points. Care has 
been taken, that all the concessions that 
are made in this treaty, have been made 
on the part of Spain. Therefore, my 
Lords, I hope, on this occasion, all con- 
tentions and animosities will cease amongst 
us, since his Majesty has now removed 
the causes which have so long and so un- 
happily divided us. This, my Lords, is 
the only means of making a just return to 
the regard which his Majesty has always 
expressed for your lordships resolutions 
and advice, since every step of this nego- 
ciation has been conducted, according to 
what appears to have been the sentiments 
of Parliament. 
Your lordships, in all your deliberations 
_ -upon this great and important affair, have 
‘expressed a just sense of the miseries 
which war entails upon a trading people ; 
you have expressed your desire of secur- 
ing the blessings of peace, if they could 
be secured with the dignity and interest of 


this nation. This negociation, my Lords, . 


crowns the wishes of parliament, by an- 
swering all these great ends; and it has 
been conducted in.such a manner, as to 
convince those with whom we were treat- 
ing, that his Majesty was as ready to do 
himself justice by arms, as he was willing 
to- receive it by negociation. No sooner, 
my Lords, was this Convention concluded, 
than his Majesty laid the treaty before 
this House. All that now remains, is, 
for your lordships to add strength and 
weight to his Majesty’s negociations, by 
your approbation. 
I take the liberty to move, : 
<¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to return him the Thanks 
| of this House, for having been graciously 
pleased to lay before us the Convention 
between his Majesty and the‘king of Spain, 
dated the 14th day of January last, N. S. 
together with separate Articles; and to 
express the just sense whith this House 
_ hath of his royal care of the true interests 
| Of his people; to acknowledge his Majes- 
ty’s great prudence, in bringing the De- 
mands of his subjects for their past Losses, 
which have been so long depending, to a 
final adjustment by the said Convention, 
,, and procuring an express Stipulation for 
* g speedy payment ; and in laying a foun- 
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Therefore, my Lords, 
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dation for accomplishing the. great and 
desirable ends of obtaining future security;- 
and preserving the peace between the two 
crowns: to declare our confidence and 
reliance on his Majesty’s royal wisdom, 
and steady attention to the honour of his 
crown and the welfare of these kingdoms ; 
that, in the Treaty to be concluded in pur- 
suance of this Convention, proper provi- 


‘sions will be made for Redress of the 


Grievances so justly complained of; and 
particularly, that the freedom of naviga- 
tion and commerce in the American Seas, 
to which his Majesty’s subjects are en- 
titled by the law of nations, and by virtue 
of the Treaties subsisting between the two — 
crowns, will be so effectually secured, that 
they may enjoy unmolested their undoubt- 
ed right of navigating and carrying on 
trade and commerce from one part of his 
Majesty’s dominions to any other part: 
thereof, without being liable to be stopped, 
visited, or searched, on the open scas, or 
to any other violation or infraction of the 
said treaties; the mutual observance 
thereof, and a just regard to the privileges 
belonging to each other, being the only 
means of maintaining a good corres- 
pondence and lasting friendship between 
the two nations: To express also our firm 
dependence, that, in the Treaty to be 
concluded in pursuance of the said Con- 
vention, the utmost regard will be had to 
the rights belonging to his Majesty’s crown 
and subjects, in adjusting and settling the 
limits of his Majesty’s dominions in Ame- 
rica: and to give his Majesty the strongest 
assurances, that, in case his just expecta- 
tions shall not be answered, this House 
will heartily and zealously concur im alt 
such measures as shall be necessary -to 
vindicate his Majesty’s honour, and to 
preserve to his people-the full enjoyment 
of all those rights to which they are en- 
titled by treaty and the law of nations.” — 


The Lord Caricret : 


My Lords; I could have wished this af- 
fair had come under our deliberation in 
another shape. Since I have had the ho- 
nour of sitting in this House, I never heard. 
a more complicated question put to it: 
and, my Lords, it is a very unpleasant 
task to oppose a motion, when one cannot: 
do it without opposing a measure that car-. 
ries, or seems to carry, the marks of duty’ 
and gratitude to his Majesty.’. But, I fear, 
the Address proposed will .be the. most: 
dangerous compliment this House ever 
made, the most fatal his Majesty ever re- 
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ceived... Had the. Convention, my ging, 
without any consideration of this kind, 
been the subject of -debate, 1. should not 
have had the least difficulty:in expressing 
my Seftiments ¢ but,-as the present motion 
igtipon an address to his Majesty, I own, 
that I ani‘under some difficulty. How- 
ever; my Lords, I will endeavour, in. what 
. Kshall‘advance upow this subject, to pre- 
serve that entire respect I ever shall have 
for my severeign ;.' and,‘at the same time, 
to deliver myself with freedom, in regard 
té the interests of my country, which:shall 
always be first in my thoughts, ee 
- The noble lord, who made: the motion, 
has endeavoured to demonstrate to your 
lordships, the great advantages arising to 
this nation from the Convention; he has 
examined every Article by itself, and. finds 
it, upon the whole, to be a just and ho- 
nourable treaty. My Lords, I shall take 
the freedom to examine in the same man- 
ner, and shall endeavour to shew your 
lordships, that it answers neither of the two 
great points the nation has in view, I 
mean, reparation for past, and security 
inst futyre injuries. At the same time, 
my Lords, I shall keep in my eye the Re- 
solutions which your lordships came to_ 
last session, which our ministers ought to 
have kept close to in all their subsequent 
negociations with Spain. as 
” The noble lord, towards the beginning 
of his speech, with great accuracy dis- 
played the advantages accruing to Great 
ritain from a right understanding with. 
Spain; his lordship has likewise taken no- 
tice of the disadvantages which the great 
distance betwixt Old and New Spain puts. 
hat government under, by making it im- 
possible for them to know the true state of 
the differences that frequently arise betwixt 
the subjects of the two crowns, so soon as 
_ the impatience of our merchants requires. 
This, my Lords, might be a very good argu- 
ment in favour of the Spaniards, if thé in-’ 
juries we so justly complain of were but of 
t Slenlon be But give me leave to say, my 
Lords, that they are of a very long stand- 
ing. The. Spaniards, slow and phlegma- 
tical as they are, had they been in the least 
disposed to do us justice, might have, by. 
this time, made a thorough enquiry into 
‘the nature of these complaints, they might 
shave been fully informed.in every particu- 
lar that either their own governors, or the 
subjects of England had to alledge. They 
hevehad aknost 20 years, my Lords, for this 
nquiry ; and if théir ‘dispositions had been 
80 juat as the noble lord seems to think they 
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are, it is impossible but that, daring that 
time, they: must have found the means ef 
giving us satisfaction. But, my Lords, ¢ 
is plain, upon the principles they. went, we 
never could have satisfaction. Ifaseizure 
of one of out ships was made, we applied 


to the court of Spain.for redress: we laid 


our grievances before their ministers, and 
they sent.orders to America to‘ their go- 
vernors to enquire into the facts.. My 
Lords, I say, that-was not the method by 
which we were to have reparation ; as the 
noble lord himself observed, it was the bu- 
siness.of their governors to excuse their 
own conduct, by throwing the blame upon 
us: therefore, we can never suppose that 
they would admit themselves in the wrong. 
So that, if the court of Spain was to form 
their judgment upon the representation of 
their governors, we were always sure to 
have it given against us. fo, ous 

But, my Lords, though the Spanish go- 
vernors had really been disinterested, or 
any way disposed to do our. merchants 
justice, yet, as the facts were stated to them 


from the court of Spain, the case would 


have been the same. For let us suppose, 
my Lords, that one of our ships, in sailing 
from one part of his Majesty’s dominions 
to another, is surprized by the Spaniards, 
they find therein Noewtod. cocoa nuts, or 


Spanish coin, accordingly she is carried to 
a Spanish 


ae where these facts being 


proved, and finding that the ship was taken 


within what they ridiculously call their fa- 


titude, she is confiscated. What follows ? 
The owners apply to the court of Spain, 
their solicitations are backed by our minis- 
ter there. Perhaps they obtain an order 
to the governor of the place where their 
ship was confiscated, commanding restitu- 
tion, provided such and such facts shall not 


appear. But what are these facts, my 


Lords? They are facts that may happen. 
to any’ English ship, navigating these seas, 
in the strictest manner prescribed by trea- 
ties. For it is evident, that our merchants 
may have cocoa nuts and logwood in their 
ships, without being concerned in an illicit 
trade; they may have Spanish coin too, 
and yet not a man of the whole crew have 
been near thair settlements. The wood 
and nuts are commodities growing in our 
own colonies ; and the silver is current all 
over America.’ The French and the Dutch 
colonies have great plenty of it, and the 
English more. .So that, if all our ships 
having these things on board are liable to 


‘confiscation, not one in twenty can be 
‘safe. . an 


~ 


—_ 


~ 


tw 
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_ freedom of navigation. 
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- isto our ships coming within a particu- 
lar latitude, this is stil a anti ee 
ground of confiscation, if possible than the 
other. You have heard it plainly proved, 
my Lords, at the bar of your House, that 
no master of a vessel navigating in those 
seas, can know exactly what course he 
ahall hold; be his caution ever so great, 
be may be forced to make the Spanish 
coasts ; he may be forced to come within 
Lapeer of their shore, let it be ever so 
istant from his intention to carry on any 
commerce there. For which reason, my 
Lords, if we once admit our sailing near 
their coasts to be a just cause of capture 
and confiscation, there must be an end of 
all our commerce in America. But as our 
seamen are subject to such difficulties in 
their navigation on these seas, this claim 
of the Spaniards absolutely destroys the 
By the law of na- 
tions the high seas are open to all, and it 
is an act of piracy to search or rifle any 
ship navigating thereon. 
Thus, my Lords, according to this claim 
of Spain, an order for restitution, even in 


the most unjustifiable cases of confiscation, | 


can be of no service to our sufferers, when 
clogged with provisoes which it is impos- 
sible forthemto remove. But if the noble 


Jord will give an instance wherein that 


court orders restitution to be made of an 


ship, because taken upon the open seas ; if 


he can shew us, that the Spaniards ever once 
acted, in confiscating an English ship, ac- 
cording to the fundamental maxim of all 
our navigation in these seas, namely, 
¢ Nosearch but in port ;’ then I shall agree 
with his lordship, that it may be rather 
owing to certain accidental causes, that 
the differences betwixt our court and that 
of Spain has so long subsisted, than to any 


_ exclusive right which the Spaniards pre- 


tend to on these seas. 

_ The noble lord, indeed, very rightly ob- 
served, that a great many circumstances 
concurred to create frequent differences 


betwixt the British and Spanish subjects 


in America ; such as the contiguity of the 
dominions of the two crowns, and the dif- 


. ferent genius of the people; but, my Lords, 
_ there is no other way of removin 
obstacles, but by preventing all 

‘about property, navigation, and commerce, 


these 
isputes 


by strictly adhering to the maxim, “No 
¢ Search.’ If we do not adhere to it, my 
Lords, if we admit of the claim of Spain, 
in the smallést degree, we must have eter- 


_ nal jars and differences with them; they 
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will always find pretences to obstruct and 
ruin our ee ree . 

Having spoken in general to this point, 
it may Bene roper to take ngtios: of 
what fell from the noble lord, in the par- 
ticular observations he made. upon every 
article of this treaty. His lordship re- 
marked, that the Spaniards have shewn, 
by the preamble, a sincere desire to yield 
to our just demands. My Lords, I can¢. 
not perceive wherein this sincerity con- 


| sists. If they were so very sincere, why 


did they not give us an ample security 
for our navigation, in the terms contained 
in your lordships first resolution upon this 
head, which you came to last session ? 
We there see that our just and undoubted 
rights are founded on the express words 
of treaties. What necessity, therefore, of 
appointing plenipotentiaries to decide dif- 
ferences? 1 am sorry, my Lords, to see 
that word at all made use of upon this oc- 
casion ; it implies a doubt, and that some- 
thing might be said on one side as well as 
onthe other. This, my Lords, is a con- 
cession which we ought to be very cautious” 
in making, or even seeming to make: If 
any differences were to be referred to a fu- 
ture discussion, it ought to have been 
those relating to the limits and boundaries 
of the two nations. This might have been 
decided by commissioners meeting on the 
spot, or by explaining the words of treaties, 
relating thereto. But we ought not to 
have admitted our just and undoubted 
rights to navigation to be put on the same 
foot with adisputed boundary. 
The noble lord lays a good deal of stress 
on the care of our ministry in procuring @ 
definitive satisfaction for past losses. My 
Lords, if I could be sensible that they had 
effected even this point, I should be ver 
willing to join with the noble lord in his 
encomiums upon our administration. But, 
even by the noble lord’s é6wh account of it, 
it is but a very sorry satisfaction. The de- 
mands of our merchants amounted “to © 
247,0001. they ‘uncontrovertably proved, 
not only before the commissaries in Spain, 
but at the bar of both Houses of Parli- 
ment, that they were sufferers to that 
amount, and consequently that pete had a 
right to that sum without.any deductron. 
But a deduction is made of 47,0002. -For 
what reason my Lords ? For none: that 
ever I heard, but: because. the ‘Spaniards 
would have itso: Not contented with this, 


45,0001. more must bededucted for prompt~ 


payment. - Prompt payment of what 7 Uf 


« 
es tow ainw . a. See Sr ar 
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a debt contracted by rapine and plunder. 
I have heard, indced,. when a debt was 
contracted by the mutual consent of the 
partics, and payable at a certain term, 
that one of the parties has made a deduc- 
tion of a proportionate sum of the whole 
' for prompt payment. But, my Lords, 
was this the case betwixt the Spaniards 
and us? Were we obliged to accept of 
‘payment in what manner, and at what 
term, his Catholic majesty thought fit? 
Were our merchants reduced to such a pass 
for want of ready money, that they were 
glad to deduct near a fourth of their sum 
for prompt payment ? But, my Lords, it 
cannot even be called prompt payment ; 


for we find by the first separate article of |.jesty’s minster, to Mr. Keene. 


the Convention, that his Catholic majesty 
is not obliged to pay it till four months 
after the exchange of the ratifications. 
Now my Lords, let me suppose a case that 
is very possible: your lordships see, by 
the first article of the Convention, that 
‘the plenipotentiaries are to meetat Madrid, 
within 40 days after the exchange of the 
ratifications. It is possible they. may not 
agree, the conferences may be broke up 
_ the first sitting; ther all negociation is at 
an end, and the sword alone must decide 
at. Will the Spanish court, in this case, 
think itself obliged to pay that money ? 
Dees their behaviour in times past give 
us room to imagine that they will look 
ube this debt as binding upon them, 
when all other conditions betwixt them 
" and us are broke through? So that, though 
the noble lord has been pleased to repre- 
sent this stipulation in favour of our mer- 
chants as definitive, yet when we look 
into the whole of this transaction, it is, in 
' reality, eventual, and depends on the issue 
of the future conferences. 
There are one or two circumstances 
; more, that I must observe with regard to 
,the boasted satisfaction. I find, that though 
the sum allowed to our merchants is 
155,000/. yct 95,000/. only is to come out 
.of his Catholic majesty’s pockets. How 
.comes this? Says the noble lord, we allow 
60,000/. as a balance due to the Spaniards, 
in consideration of their losses. sustained 
by the sca fight off Passaro, which we had 
engaged by treaty to make good to them. 
- But in what manner were we to make them 
good? We agreed ‘that they should have 
ull the ships then taken restored to them, 
with the guns, sails, equipage, in the con- 
- dition they were then ‘in, or if sold, they 
Were to have the price that was paid by 
the purchasers. Whose fault was it, my 
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Lords, that this stipulation was not punc- 
tually fulfilled ? Was it not owing to the 
Spaniards themselves, who refused to ac- 
cept of those ships when offered to them ? 
Andare we to pay 60,000/. for no other 
reason but because the Spaniards. must be 
gratified in every extravagant demand ? 

But, my Lords, this is not all; his Ca- 
tholic majesty tells us farther, that, be- 
fore he fulfils one article of this Conven- 
tion, our South Sea company must pay 
to him 68,000/. more, which is the same 
thing as telling us, that, in effect, no more 


than 27,0001. is to come out of his pocket. 


It is in this light, my Lords, that I view 
the protest given in, by his Catholic ma- 
The pay- 
ing of this 68,0002. is, by that declaration, 
made an absolute condition, without which 
the Convention cannot so much as exist. 
Now, my Lords, though I do not say this 
demand of the court of Spain is founded 
on justice, and though I shall allow the 
declaration has not that mark of authen- 
ticity with the Convention itself; yet I 
make no doubt but the Spaniards will look 
upou the South Sea company’s refusing 
topay the money, as a just reason ‘for 
their refusing to fulfil any one article 
of the convention. I say, my Lords, 
they will pretend that this refusal gives 
them sucha right ; and though I am far 
from admitting that right, yet if they stick 
by that pretence, it is the same thing in 
effect to our merchants, as if they had 
such a right, and this nation must be left 
to the ignominy of submitting to treat 
anew. ‘Thus, my Lords, I think it ap- 
pears, that the stipulation in favour of our 
merchants, is so far from being definitive, 
that it depends upon two very uncertain, 
nay improbable events; a right under- 
standing betwixt the plenipotentiaries, and 
the South Sea company’s agreeing to pay 
68,0001. | 

The noble lord was pleased to consider 
this Stipulation, as it is called, in favour of 
our merchants, as a disavowal, on the part 
of Spain, of all the unjust claims and pre- 
tensions she had set up, and paying da- 
mages for the wrongs she has done us. My 
Lords, I wish I could prevail with myself 
to consider this Article in that light. But 
It appears to me, that the Spaniards are so 
far from disavowing their unjust claims, 
that this Article is a kind of aggravation 
ofthem. We insisted on satisfaction for 
the losses of our merchants ; the Spaniards 
tell us, that they will give us some small 
satisfaction, but clog it with such terms as 


/ 
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they are sure we cannot comply with. 


This is the same thing as telling us, that 


if we will gratify them in one extravagant 
demand, they will gratify us in another. 
Thus, my Lords, they are far from owning 
themselves to be in the wrong. But, my 
Lords, here is another circumstance to be 
considered: the king of Spain expects 
that the South Sea Company shall pay 
him, within a short time, the 68,000/. 
whereas he dves not, by the Convention, 
oblige himself to pay the 95,0001. till four 
months after the ratifications are ex- 
changed. Now, if his Catholic majesty 
should think fit to fix this short time, men- 
tioned in his declaration, at between two 
and three months, he can pay us with our 
own money. Nay, my Lords, if, before 
the four months are expired, the confer- 
ences of the plenipotentiaries should break 
up, he has then 68,000/. of our own money 
in his pocket, and will very probably, 
think himself under no obligation of pay- 
ing back one shilling of it in consideration 
of our merchants’ losses. ‘The Stipula- 
tion, therefore, of the 95,000/. is so much 
farther from being a definitive Article for 
the relief of our merchants, and an ac- 
knowledgment on the part of Spain for the 
wrong done us, that it appears to be onl 
a bait for drawing us in, to pay 68,0001. 
upon an. unjust and arbitrary claim. 

- The noble lord was pleased to say, that 
the ministry had proceeded on the same 
foundation with your lordships, and la- 
boured to effect the same end. My Lords, 
this will be best seen by comparing your 


Resolutions in the last session with the 


Stipulations in the Convention. Your 
lordships resolved, That it was the just 
and undoubted right of the subjects of 
Great Britain, to sail from one part of his 
Majesty’s dominions to another, without 
being stopped or searched on any pretence 
whatsoever. Is there any Stipulation in 
the Convention, my Lords, answerable to 
this Resolution? we there find, that this 
right is so far from being acknowledged 
to be just and undoubted, that it is sub- 
mitted to the discussion of plenipotentia- 
ries, who have eight months allotted them, 
to consider of the justice of a point, which, 
your lordships have already feund, can 
admit of no manner of dispute. But, adds 
the noble lord, these plenipotentiaries are 
tied down to proceed according to the 
treaties subsisting betwixt the two crowns, 
which treaties effectually secure our navi- 
gation and commerce. My Lords, I can 
by no.means admit of the inference, which 
. $ : 
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the noble: lord would draw from this, that 
the Spaniards agreeing to proceed accord- 
ing to treaties, is equivalent to an ample 
renunciation of their claim to stop and 
search our ships. If the Spaniards had 
ever, in plain terms, refused to abide by 
what is stipulated in these treaties, I should 
then readily adinit this Article of the Con- 
vention to be a sufficient confirmation’ of 
their validity. But that is not the case, 
my Lords, the Spaniards, since the begin- 
ning of all our differences, have always 
expressed a great regard to these treaties ; 
your lordships see, by the papers lying on 
your table, that their minister affects to 
abide by what is there stipulated, and. te 
plead for no other right than what is war- 
ranted by these treaties. So that it is very 
probable, the Spaniards look upon this Ar- 
ticle as an acknowledgment of their de- 
mands.: The very reasons given by the 
noble lord, why we should look upon it as 
an acknowledgment in our favour, operate 
equally on their side. For, if we are to 
believe that they understand them in the 
same sense with us, because we have al- 
ready explained them, may they npt be- 
lieve that we understand them in the same 
sense with them, for the same reason? 
Thus, my Lords, the very a Sa urged 
by the noble lord for our looking upon this 
Stipulation as equivalent to an express re- 
nunciation on the part of Spain, is, in my 
humble. opinion, the strongest reason that 
could possibly have been urged to the con- 
trary. If, as the noble lord says, we can 
acquire nothing new by any definitive 
treaty, I should be glad to know to what 
purpose the nation has been put to such 
a vast expence in armamenis, and to what 
purpose the negociations have been pro- 
tracted so many years? my Lords, I con- - 
ceive we have a great deal to obtain; we 
are to obtain an express acknowledgment 
on the part of Spain, that she disclaims all 
her pretensions to stop or search our ships 
on the open seas. But this I suppose to 
have been the language of our negociators 
at the Spanish court :—W ill you consent 
to the point of ‘no search?’ and that 
their answer was, ‘ We will not.” Should 
our ministers then have been satisfied with 
it? no. They should have said, ‘ We will 
‘ proceed no further :’——-Then, my Lords, 
if a rupture had ensued, the support of 
parliament and the voice of the nation - 
would have borne them out in all their 
proceedings. My Lords, if we had ob- 


‘tained a previous acknowledgment of this 


nature, I do not know that all the remain- 
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ing differences, on that head, céuld ‘have 
been important enough to merit a place in 
2 definitive treaty ; because no case could 
. happen, in our American navigation, that 
could have created the least dispute. On 


the other hand, my Lords, without such . 


an express acknowledgment, a definitive 


treaty, let it be conceived in ever so strong | 


terms, will be found ineffectual, and we 
shall have the same round of negociations 


_ to begin, and the same expences to re-: 


peat. The noble lord made a supposition, 
that we can be no sufferers, even though 
the Spaniards should understand these 
treaties in a sense different from us; nay, 
that we must be gainers, since, in the 
worst event, it is but going to war. For, 
says his lordship, we can then go to war 
with 95,000/. more in the nation. I have 
already considered what probability there 
is, that the Spaniards will ever pay that 
sum out of their own pockets; but give 
me leave to observe, my Lords, that though 
they should pay it, this nation may soon 
Jose ten times that sum, since its subjects 
have no security for carrying on their 
trade in America, during the eight months 
these plenipotentiaries are sitting. The 
very Stipulation which refers the security 
of our trade there, to a future discussion, 
admits it to be a doubtful point; and as 
there is no article in the Convention to bind 
the Spaniards up from continuing their de- 
predations, are we not to presume that 
they will look upon themselves at liberty 
to continue them till the definitive treaty 
‘is concluded? hence, my Lerds, there 
must be a total interruption of our trade 
to our colonies in America, during ‘that 


time, or we must carry it on under evident . 


‘disadvantages. | 
«Now, my. Lords, I shall, as I proposed, 


- take the liberty to consider how well this. 


‘Treaty. agrees with the Resolutions your 


-lordships came to on this head. I have. 


‘flready partly taken notice of the first; 
and give me leave to add, my Lords, that 
if our negociators had kept that Resolu- 
tion in their eye, as they ought to have 

done, an Article, cr a concession, founded 

‘upon it, must have answered all the pur- 
Sra of their negociations, with regard to 

ture security. For if, as that Resolu- 
tion implies, there can be no such thing 

‘as contraband or prohibited goods in Bri- 

_ tish ships sailing from one part of his Ma- 

jesty’s dominions to another, the Spaniards 

’ cannot have the least pretext for stoppin 
or searching them, unless they are foun 

: wetually trading in their ports. 
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~The next Resolution; my Lords, sayt, 
‘¢ That British ships have been violently 


seized and confiscated by the Spaniarda, 
upon pretences: altogether anjust and 
groundiess, and that the sailors:on board 
such ships have been bape A and bas- 
-barously imprisoned: and _ill-treated.”’ 
Now, as your lordships found this to bea 
faet, I should be glad to know what reasons 
the negociators of this- Convention can 
assign ‘for our not. obtaining satisfaction 
for these insults and barbarities.. Is this 
nation, my Lords, used to bear such treat- 
ment, ‘without receiving any satisfaction ? 
Are we so much redueed, are we so mach 
despised, that we are obliged te confme 
our complaints within ourselves? Are 
our merchants and sailors, the two most 
valuable bodies of men among us, to be 
thrown out of the protection of the king- 
dom? And are the liberties of. the sub- 
jects of Great Britain to lie at the mercy 
of an insulting enemy? In private cases, 
my Lords, betwixt man and man, regard 
is had to interruption of business, costs 
are given for the loss of time, and much 
more for the loss of the liberty or limbs 
of the person injured. But, it seems, in a 
national case, where the honour of a whole 
eople is concerned, no consideration is to 
e had. . My Lords, I am sorry that any 
such distinction’ should obtain amongst a 
free people ; I am sure, if we long-suffer 
any such distinction to take place, we 
shall not be-long free. If the world shall 
once entertain an opinion, that our minis- 
ters are so weak that they dare' not, or so 
wicked that they will not, assert: the ‘lio- 
nour of the:nation, we shall be soon sub- 
ject to the insults of every petty state ’in 
Europe. pie as 
Your third Resolution, my Lords, says, 
‘¢ That the frequent applications made-at 
the court of Spain, on our part, for redress- 
ing these notorious abuses and grievances, 
for preventing the like for the future, and 
for obtaming adequate satisfaction, have 
roved entirely fruitless and of no effect.”? 
t is plain, that your lordships intention, 
in oe to this Resolution, was, that 
these applications might be more effectual 
when backed by the concurrence and au- 
thority of parliament. But does it ap 
that they have had any weight? Is there 
one stipulation in this Convention that can 
be called satisfactory, either to the honour 
of the nation, to our merchants, or to our 
sailors? Can the best friend of the Cen- 
vention pretend, that the sum stipulated 
for their relief is adequate to their Losses ? 
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No, my Lords; I think. that point is en- 
tirely neglected. So that it must. be 
owned, that your Resolutions were not de- 
signed to have any effect on the measures 
‘to.be pursued, or that our ministers have 
taken care they should have none. . 

'' The second Article of the Convention, 
«my Lords, relates to the regulation of the 
Limits of Florida and Carolina. Every 
‘man in the nation is sensible how deeply 
‘she national honour is engaged in the pre- 


servation of our settlement in Georgia, 
-which is @ 


of Carolina; but, it seems, 
the Spaniards claim it as a part of Florida. 
‘The nation has been at immense charges 
in’ settling and supporting that. colony ; 
and should we now give it up, or even suf- 


‘fer our possession of it to be called in ques- 


tion, all Europe must look upon us, either 
as the most unjust, or most weak people 
under the sun. Our injustice must ap- 


- pear, by our disposing of, in property to 


others, a doubtful territory; and our 
weakness must appear, in suffering any 
part of the pro erty of this nation, or its 
subjects, to be determined by the event of 
any negociation whatsoever. The provi- 
sion made by the latter part of this article, 


that the fortifications shall not be -en- 
‘creased, but remain in the situation they 
are in at present, to me, bears a very un- 
- promising aspect. To me it ap 
weare somewhat worse than doubtful of 
eur right to that colony; that there is a 
. design to give up its inhabitants to the 
mercy of Spain, if our wise plenipoten- 
‘ traries should, by their full powers, think 


rs, that 


fit to declare the possession of this tract to 


that crown. My Lords, the people of 
_ Georgia transported themselves thither 


upon the faith of parliament, and they 
have been at great expences, labour and 


' industry, to make a settlement there. It 


‘will be, therefore, no wonder, should the 
be obliged to abandon it, if they thin 


themselves very hardly, very unjustly 


treated. But how hard, how unjust, should 
they see themselves abandoned to the 
‘mercy of their enemies, through the weak- 


' ness of our negociators! In such case; my 
Lords, I cannot conceive how any subject 


of this crown, whose property lies in Ame- 
rica, can think himself secure of enjoying 


‘it. For, my Lords, I will venture to say, 


‘hat our right to Georgia is as clear and 


undoubted as our right to any part of 
' America; but though we have had a long 


and an uninterrupted possession of that 


‘ €erritory, it is now disputed by the Spa- 


miards, The lete. king, Charles 2, made 
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a grant of it to certain proprieters, whose 
property the parliament bought out ten 
hea ago, at a considerable expence. ‘The 
egislature has granted large sums to supd 
port this infant colony; and the Spaniards, — 


) 80 far as appears to the world, hever ques4 


tioned our right ef possession, till the ins 
habitants had made a great progress in 
clearing the ground, and erecting houses: 
My Lords, I do not positively affirm that 
our plenipotentiares will give up this Set» 
tlement, but, 1 think, it is ignominious to 
this nation, to suffer so much as her right 
of possession to be questioned. It is a 
prostitution of the public faith, and giving 
our plenipotentianies a power, which no 
lenipotentiaries of this crown ever had 
fore, to dispose of the property of the 
see without obtaining the least equiva- 
ent. | 
' But, my Lords, setting aside these con- 
siderations, I cannot account for some late 
measures, if our right to Georgia is in the 
least questionable. Though the. preten- 
sions of the Spaniards to this colony are 
but of a very late date, yet they are older 
than the regiment we have saised for its 
defence. And, my Lords, if we were not 
resolved, at all events, to’ keep possession 
of it, why was the nation put to the expence 
of raising this regiment, and of 10,000¢. 
for a train of artillery and other stores and 


necessaries? If, on the other hand, it = 


intended that these forces should do their 
duty, m case of an attack from the Spa- 
niards, and to support our right by arms, 
where is the consistency of submitting this 
right to the decision of plenipotentiaries ? 
Why was the nation put to so great an ex- 
pence, since it must be all lost, if eur ple- 
nipotentiaries should yield up this paint? 
However, my Lords, by this Article we 
expose his Majesty’s forces to the mercy 
of their enemies: or should the plenipo- 
tentiaries abruptly break off their coa- 
ferences, samanliats war must unavoidably 
follow. What a condition then must all 
the subjects of Great Britain in these parts 
be in! By this Article they are disabled 
from taking the necessary precautions to 
defend themselves. We have no fortifi- © 
cations there at this time, that can be of 
any service, or afford any protection to our 
troops, in case of a rupture. And the 
Spaniards have a fort in ‘the neighbour- 
hood, from whence they can annoy us, 
and are not above three days sail from 
the Havanna, from whence they can be 
supplied with troops and provisions. 

he noble lord supposed the differences 
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betwixt us and the Spaniards to be only 
about some encroachments made by our 
subjects upon the frontier of Spain. But, 
my Lords, I believe it will be found upon 
examination, that their pretensions are to 
the whole Settlement, and that they dis- 
e our right, even to Carolina. And, 
my Lords, I do not see why they might 
net as well have claimed Jamaica itself; 
since, if one reason for surrendering up 
Carolina or Georgia can be given, | will 
engage to give two for our surrendering 
up Jamaica. For the first we hold by 
virtue of prior possession, which is all the 
right the Spaniards have to every foot of 
land they possess in America; and this 
was not: only never before disputed, but 
_is confirmed by treaty. Now, my Lords, 
our right to Jamaica is indced no better 
than a right of conquest; and the Spa- 
niards have not yet been prevailed with to 
renounce it. As it therefore was con- 
uered from them in time of usurpation, I 
should have been less surprized, if by this 
Convention our negociators had consented 
that all the inhabitants and forts of that 
island should be disarmed, till such time as 
they could determine which crown should 
enjoy it. 

What I have already said, my Lords, 
comprehends in a great measure, my ob- 
jections to the third Article of this Con- 
vention. I shall only add, that I cannot 
see by what authority any commissary 
whatsoever could take upon him to dispose 
of the property of private subjects. . I do 
not know that our constitution vests our | 
minister with any such powers. An Eng- | 
lishman has a good action against the 
greatest minister, in whatever capacity he 
. acts, nay against the king himself, if he 
ot haa that his private property is in- 

ed. But here, my Lords, it is invaded 
and disposed of in favour of a foreign 
power, a power which has shamefully 
wronged them, and yet they are to have 
no relief. 

It has been much insisted on, my Lords, 
that this satisfaction to our merchants is a 
tacit acknowledgment on the part of Spain, 
that she has been in the wrong. But, my 
Lords, if Spain acknowledges herself to be 
in the wrong, can any man shew me a. 
reason why we should give Spain 89,0001. 
upon no other account than because she 
_ Was in the wrong? If our negociators, my 
Lords, have a mind to be thus excessively 
generous, I hope they will pay the deduc- 
tiqgns they made out of their own pockets; 
T am sure, if they do not, our merchants 
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have very just groands to call them to an 
account. But, my Lords, there is a great 
difference betwixt a stipulation to apy 
money, and the actual payment of it. Not- 
withstanding what was said by the noble 
lord about the difficulties of our being pee 
in any other mamner than that specified by 
this Convention, I cannot but be ef opi- 
nion, that if his Catholic majesty had been 
sincerely disposed to pay this money, he 
might have easily commanded such a sum 
as 95,000/. 
However, there is something very in- 
consistent in the Allowance made for the 
Spanish Fleet destroyed in the naval action 
he | years ago. If we had ever dis- 
owned the iustice of our attacking them at 
that time, if we had ever called any of our 
officers or ministers to an account for what 
happened, it would have been just in us to 
have given them satisfaction for the loss 
they then sustained. But, so far from that, — 
my Lords, the action was applauded by 
every power abroad, it was approved of 
by our government at home, and the Ad- 
miral who conducted the Expedition, was, 
for his good service then performed, cre- 
ated a lord by a wise and discerning prince: 
so that, my Lords, from this stipulation, it 
may be truly said of our government, that 
it approves at home, what it dare not jus- 
tify abroad. , , 
The importance of the fourth Article, 
my Lords, has been greatly magnified, 
even so far as to shew that his Catholic 
majesty reposes entire confidence in our 
court, since he thereby agrees to pay by 
his governors in New Spain a sum that, 
for aught he knows, may have been paid 
abroad. But this, my Lords, can never 
pass with any man, who observes in what 
manner things are managed betwixt the 
court of Spain, and the governors of their 
settlements in America. The court knows 
very well that these governors are neither 
obliged nor willing to make any such pay- 
ment. And, even though the value of 
these ships were actually paid, I do not 
see how the Spanish court can be said to 
repose any confidence in’ his Majesty, or 
the ministry here. For, my Lords, as the 
whole sum of 95,0002. is not payable till 
four months after the ratification, the Spa- 
nish court had sufficient time, betwixt the 
signing this Convention and the term of 
payment, to inform themselves whether 
this money had been paid or not. If it 
has been paid, they have only to. acquaint 
their minister here, and he will, no doubt, 
take care to discount it out of the whole 
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_ otherwise. 
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sum; so that, I think, my Lords, they 
have taken care that we should not over- 
reach them in this Article. 

I have but two more facts to trouble 
your lordships with; but they are of such 
a nature, as to serve clearly to inform us 
in what minner the Spaniards intend to 
fulfil this Convention, and in what sense 
they understand the treaties now subsisting 
betwixt us and them. ‘The first fact is 
upon the face of the Convention itself. 
The second separate Article, my Lords, 
stipulates, that the owners of the ship the 
Success sha!l give security to the Spanish 
minister at London, te abide by what shall 
be determincd by the p!enipotentisries with 
regard to that ship. And, my Lords, by 
the same Article it is owned, that that 
ship was taken as she was coming from the 
island of Antigua. Thus, my Lords, we 


“see in express terms, that it is admitted by 


our ministers to be a doubtful case, whe- 
ther or not a ship sailing from one of our 
own islands, not so much as pretended to 
be near one of the Spanish colonics, may 
be a lawful prize. After this unforced, 
genuine import of this Article, what be- 
comes of all the concessions made to us 
on the part of Spain, by this Convention? 
If the merchants of this nation shall find, 
that a ship sailing from one of our own co- 
lonies under English colours, and navi- 
gated by Englishmen, is confiscable by the 
Spaniards, or, at least, that it is doubtful 
if she is confiscable or not, who amongst 
them can be supposed so foolish, as to 
hazard one shilling of their effects on 
board a ship in these seas, where their 
enemies can act with such injustice and 
impunity? I know, my Lords, it has been 
said, that this reference to the plenipoten- 
tiaries 1s only with regard to the value 
which is to be paid for the ship, in case 
she is not specifically restored; but, by 
the words of the Article itself, it is quite 
For this ship was taken on the 


present Maiesty, and the determination of 
all cases of capture, thet have happened 
since December last, is referred to these 

lenipotentiaries to be determined accord- 
Ing to treaties. So that, my Lords, this 
Article says, in effect, that it being doubt- 
ful by treaties how far an English ship, 
sailing from an English colony to Great 
Britain, is liable to be seized and contis- 
cated by the Spaniards, therefore the 
sense of these treatics must be determined 
by'two Spanish and two British plenipo- 
tentiaries. _ 
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The’next fact, my Lords, 1 am te men- 
tion, is a fact which your lordships heard 
at the bar of this House, from the person 
who was panene concerned. It is the 
case of captain Vaughan, who was taken 
by the Spaniards, his ship confiscated, and 
himself imprisoned at Cadiz, where he was 
detained for several weeks after the Con- 
vention was signed. My Lords, this was 
a plain explanation on the part of Spain, 
that her ministers understood the treaties 
named in this Convention, in a sense quite 
difierent from that of this House; and that 
she still expects, nay, is resolved to exer- 
cise, not only her claim of stopping, search- 
ing, and confiscating our ships, but the . 
right which she has usurped of imprison- 
ing and maltreating the subjects of this’ 
nation. This, my Lords, our ministers 
themselves cannot but be sensible of, since 
it appears, that our plenipotentiary at that 
court used his utmost endeavours to ob- 
tain the captain’s release, but all in vain, 
till they had satisfied their malice.. Our 
minister, my Lords, presented memorial 
after memorial; but that captain’s letters 
plainly and honestly tell us, it is not me- 
morials that will heal his wounds. My 
Lords, the manly expressions in those 
letters, that language of liberty in a state 
of confinement, touched me to the quick. 
And this fact, my Lords, must give us 
sufficiently to understand, that the Spa- | 
niards will think themselves under no man- 


ner of obligation, from the Convention, to 


discontinue their depredations and barba- 
rities. For if, as the noble lord insisted, 
this treaty is a disavowal of their unjust 
claims, why did they continue the exercise . 
of them, in the person of this: man, after 
that disavowal was made ? 

Having said thus much, my Lords, with 
regard to the Convention itself, I shall 
trouble your lordships with a very few 
words on the subject of the Address 
moved for. Addresses from the Parlia- 
ment to the Crown have always been, or 
ought at least to have been, looked upon 
as the best informations which the prince 
can receive, not only of the interest, but 
the sense of the nation. And, my Lords, 
if we agree to this Address, I am afraid 
we shall act contrary both to the duty we 
owe to his Majesty, and that regard we 
ought to have tothe people: we shall mis- 
lead his Majesty into a belief that this 
Convention is for the interest of the na- 
tion ; and we shall wrong the subjects, by 
rnisrepresenting their sense. fF believe, 
my Lords, the greatest friend that our 


. 


' « gaid now to be at stake. 
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minister has, will not affirm that the ha- 
- tion is not thoroughly and universally dis- 
satisfied with this measure. I am far 
from being against our expressing the 
"warmest sentiments of duty and affection 
to his Majesty.’ I knowhis paternal regard 
for every thing that concerns his subjects, 
and that he is as ready to redress their 
grievances, as they are to lay them before 
Fim. We have repeated assurances, from 
his own mouth, that he is sensibly con- 
cerned for the hardships they suffer by the 
injustice of- the Spaniards. And, m 
Lords, if we should, by an ill-timed Ad- 
‘ dress, tell him that they are removed by 
this Convention, we thereby pay a com- 
pliment to the throne, that may be fatal 
‘both to ourselves and to posterity. 

Ithink, my Lords, I have made it ap- 
pear that this Convention is destructive 
and dishonourable to this kingdom, and so 
far from healing the yet bleeding wounds 


tide 
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all the open and secret attacks of the ene: 


ee te 


which our commerce has received, that it | 


lays it open to greater insults, and exposes 
the persons of our sailors to, if possible, 
still greater barbarities. Can we congra- 
tulate the crown for bringing the demands 
of its subjects to a final adjustment, when 
_ the sum stipulated for their relief amounts 
not to the value of the fourth part of what 
they have lost? When the payment too of 


that poor pittance is precarious? Can we 
say that a foundation is laid for accomplish- 


ing the great and desirable ends of obtain- 
Ing future security, and ‘preserving the 
peace between the two nations, when it is 
evident, beyond all contradiction, that 
future. security is so far from being ob- 
tained, or a foundation for it laid, that no 
other foundation is laid, but for a claim 
absolutely and irretrievably to ruin all our 
colonies, all our interests, all our com- 
‘ merce in these parts? This may, indeed, 
be said to preserve peace betwixt the two 
nations, because it will disable us from ever 

- being in a condition to make war. 
In short, my Lords, our all may be 
Upon your lord 


ships behaviour to-day depends the fate of 
the British nation. I do not often speak 


' inthe learned languages: but I am afraid, 


my Lords, the prophetic phrase, which I 
once heard a most learned lord pronounce, 


§ Venit summa Dies,’ will now be verified. 


This ‘nation has, my Lords, hitherto main- 
tained her independency, by maintaining 
. her commerce ; but if either is weakened, 


the other must fall. It is by her com- | 


merce, my Lords, that she has been hi- 
herte enabled to stand her ground against 


~ 


‘go sensib 


mies to her religion, liberties, and consti- 
tution. It is from commeree, my Lords, 
that I behold your lordships within these 
walls, a free; an independent assembly ; 


but should any considerations influence 


your lordships to give so fatal a wound to 
the interest and honour of this nation, ag 
our agreeing to this Address, it is the 
he time I shall have occasion to trouble 
this House. For, my Lords, if we are 
to meet only to give a sanction to mea- 
sures that overthrow all our rights, 1 
should look upon it as a misfortune for me 
to be either accessary or witness to such 
a compliance. I will not onl repeat what 
the merchants told your lordships, * That 
their Trade is ruined :’? I will go farther, 
I will say, The nobility is ruined, the 
whole nation is undone. For I can call 
this treaty nothing else but a mortgage of 
‘our honour, a surrender of your liberties. 
i therefore hope’ that your lordships will 
assume that character whieh dignifies this 
House: that you will be the impartial, 
the uninfluenced advisers of his Majesty 
on this great and decisive affair. And 
that, if you present any Address on this 
occasion, it may be such as will speak the 
sentiments of every disinterested man in 
the kingdom, and a firmness not to be 
shaken by any confederacy whatever. But, 
my Lords, what reason is there to fear 
that France, or any other nation, will abet 
Spain in her umwarrantable claim of ‘do- 
mainion in the American sea, or her unrea- 
sonable interruption of commerce? It is 
commerce, my Lords, which enriches 
France; it is commerce, which stpports 
the French; from that fountain flow all 
their wealth, strength and glory. Can we 
therefore imagine that any nation, whose 
interests have so close a dependence upon 
a free and uninterrupted navigation, will 
enter into any measures, in conjunction 
with. Spain, to se those rights of 
another Sh which would so nearly, 
y affect themselves? Upon these 
and many other considerations, which I 
have no occasion to trouble es lordships 
with the repetition of, I will pay the last 
duty to my country, and put my negative 
upon this question. = 

The Bishop of Salsbury :* 

My Lords ; it ney ‘a very bold 
undertaking, after what has fallen from 
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the noble lord who was last up, to attempt 
to 2 oie in favour of the Convention. The 
noble lord, who has improved his great 


natural talents by long experience and. 


observation, has given so mary reasons, 
and with such strength, against this mea- 
‘sure, that nothing but an entire con- 
viction of its being for the honour and in- 
‘terest of this nation could have induced 
me to trouble your lordships with any 
thing by way of reply to what his lordship 
_has advanced. But, my Lords, when I 
consider, that there is no mind so disin- 
terested, no judgment so sound, as not, on 
gertain occasions, to be susceptible of 
prejudice, and a wrong bias, I think it my 
duty to, lay before you my reasons why I 
‘approve of this Address. And this I am 
inclined the rather to do, because the 
noble Jord has not, to my apprehension, 
spoke to what confessedly ought to be the 
foundation of all treaties, I mean the jus- 
tice and equity of the thing, abstracted 
from all other considerations. If, m 
Lords, I shall make it appear to your lord 
ships satisfaction, that this Convention is 
nat only founded on both, but is agreeable 
to the truest maxims of policy, I know 
.the noble lord’s candour is such, that he 
will readily agree to this motion, Qn the 


other hand, my Lords, if any lord shall |. 


answer what I have to say to the satisfac- 
.tion of this House, if it shall be evinced, 
that this Convention deserves all the hard 
names the noble lord bas bestowed onit, I 
shall be very ready to. own.. myself. under 
the power of prejudice, and to agree to 
any censure your-lordships shall think fit 
$OpassuponifK ss a. 
-, But, my Lords, before | enter into the 
-moerits of the Convention itself, give me 
leave to say somewhat with regard to what 
As. properly the subject of this debate. 
. And, first,.my Lords, I must observe, that 
there cannot be any danger, as the noble 
Jord apprchends, in approving of this Ad- 
dress, even though we should disapprave 
‘of the Convention. For, ‘what do your 
lordships say in the Address? You thank 
-his Majesty for laying this Convention 
before this House. My Lords, this has 
-. heen. the language of this House, ever 
since it wasa House, as often as the Crown 
has thought fit to communicate to it any 
_treaty, or any-act ‘of the prerogative : 


i therefore, I am suge, no _exgeption can be | 


taken at this clause... We pext express 
our just sense af the royal care in bringing 
ae wares of the British, subjects to a 
judgment, and pro¢uying an express 
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stipwjetion for a speedy payment. M 

Lads, I believe no Gedy pretcads to Sony 
this has been done, and I believe it will 
be as little disputed, that this is the proper 
issue to which the demands of our mer- 
chants ought to have been brought. We 
then thank his Majesty for laying a foun- 
dation for accomplishing the great and de- 
sirable end of obtaining future security : 
and, my Lords, notwithstanding all that 
the noble lord, who spoke last, has ad- 


vanced on this head, I do not think he has 


said one word, which can prove that this 
Convention has not laid such a foundation, 
The Convention plainly stipulates, that 
the treaties now in force betwixt the two 
Crowns, shall serve as a direction for the - 
plenipotentiarics. If these treaties are not 
a direction, my Lords, I should be glad to 
know by what other rule our plenipoten- 
tiaries could act, or what better founda- 
tion could be laid. I am sure your lord- 
ships, upon them, built the Resolutions 
you came to upon this subject, and we 
never yet heard of any other security we 
could claim for our rights of navigation 
and cammerce, but treaties. Therefore, 


‘my Lords, I think there can be no matter 


at objection to our agreeing to this part 
of the Address. | 
Bus, my Lords, the next paragraph, in 
my opinion, contains a full answer to all 
that has fallen from the noble lord who 
spoke last, with regard to our future secu- 
rity. His lordship insisted, that, in this 


| Convention, -your rights of navigation 
ought to have been expressly sccured 


against all violation in time to come. My 
Lords, let us see how that matter stands, 
The Spaniards and we have differences ; 
we fit outa fleet to give strength to our 
negociations; and they offertotreat. But 


our differences are so many, and the cases 


So intricate, that the definitive stroke must 
be a work of time. However, they soon 
agree to a preliminary, in which they ac 
knowledge the validity of those treaties, by 
virtue of which we claim our right not to 
be interrupted in ourcommerce.. This,my 
Lords, is the plain and undeniable fact, 
But. what follows ? The preliminary comes 
to be considered in this House,.and the 
noble lord objects to it, because it js not a 


definitive treaty. No, my Lords; but it 


ties the ministry down from making any 
treaty in consequence of this preliminary, 
but such a treaty as must effectually secure 


you agaipst gil the encroachments you 


ave hitherto complained of. You tell 
his Majesty’s ministers, by this Agdyess, 
[4¢C] —° 
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that you are’ not to be satisfied with be 


treaty, in which “ proper provision sh 


not be made for Redress of the Grievances 


so justly complained of, and particularly 
that the freedom of navigation ‘and com- 


merce in the American Seas may be eftec- 


tually secured to his British subjects, that 
they may enjoy unmolested,” pray mark, 
my Lords, “ their undoubted right of na- 
vignting and carrying on trade and com- 
merce, from one part of his Majesty’s do- 
‘minions to another, without being lrable to 
‘be stopped, visited or searched on the 
‘open seas, of any other violation or-in- 
‘fraction of the said treaties.” © a4 
‘. Can-words be stronger than these, my 


‘Lords, td signify your lordships’ zeal for 
‘having the rights of: this nation put out of 


‘all questioh, and beyond all violation? 


‘They contain almost the very words of 


‘your lordships’ resolutions, and the very 
‘thing which. the neble lord, who spoke last, 
_ has been pleading for: so that the noble 
‘lord’s arguments could -not be against our 
‘agreeing to this Address, but against our 
‘ministry, who have not performed impossi- 
bilities in making a definitive, instead of a 
‘preliminary treaty, and in not working mi- 


‘racles, by changing the natural phlegm of 


the people they were to treat with, into 
‘all the vivacity and dispatch which the im- 
patience of our people at home reattires. 
There is no body, I am sure, knows better 
‘than the noble lord does, that, if yot-treat 
‘with a people, you are to treat with them 
according to their predominant genius and 
disposition ; you are to yield to their hu- 
‘mours, that you may thereby gain a great 
-deal to your own interest. And it is well 
‘known my Lords, that the Spaniards are a 
: pepe ‘who will give up a point of interest, 
‘before they will give up a point of form. 
‘Therefore, as you preferred peace, if it 
could be had upon reasonable terms, ‘and 
as every thinking man in the kingdom was, 
I believe, sensible that a war with Spain 
was to be avoided, if we could do it con- 
- sistently with our honour; I do not think 
that our ministry could have answered to 
this House, and to the nation, if they had 
acted any otherwise than they have done. 
Having said thus much with regard to 
the Address, I come now, my Lords, to 


A Be to what I proposéd, the nature of 
t 


e Rights for which we contend, as found- 
ed onreason. My Lords, I am very sensi- 


ble, that'the Spaniards have been guilty of 


ia violations of treaties, and give me 
- leave to say, that by this Convention they 


appear to be sensible of it themselves. 
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Therefore, by what I have to say uyon this 
‘head, I do not in the least intend to justify 
‘them in their violences. ords, 
do I intend in the least to weaken our. 
lright to an uninterrupted exercise of our 
‘trade and navigation on the Americatt 
‘Seas. I hope, my Lords, that our ministry 


Nor, ‘my Lords, 


will obtain as full an acknowledgment of 
them all, as the best friend of this nation: 


wishes. All my intention is to prevent, a8 
‘much as any thing I can say can prevent it, 
‘the mistakes which may 
‘about the Search and Visit, from which we 
plead ‘ah exemption ; and the rather, be- 
‘cause the noble lord, in what he said fort 
merly, and on. this occasion, has, I think, 
_ pleaded ‘for an exemption which we can- 
‘net claim, either by treaties, by the law of 


otherwise’ arise 


nations, or by the practice of nations. 


_ -By the first general treaty, my Lords, 
which we have with Spain, it is stipulated, 


That when a ship of war belonging to ‘the 


/ one nation shall meet with a trading vessel 


belonging to the other, that ship of war 
may visit such a vessel, and if prohibited 
goods are found on board, they are confis- 
cable. This treaty, my Lords, extends to 
the mutual possessions of both crowns in 
America, as well as in Europe; and there 
being no restriction to prevent this visit 
taking place in America, as well as in Eu- 
rope; it was plainly the intention of the 
contracting powers, that no such exemp- 
tion should be pleaded by either, as the 
noble’lord contends for. ‘The next treaty 
was miade three years, cr I believe, nat 
above two years, after, and was restricted 
to America alone. And, my Lords, this 
last treaty confirms, in the very first Arti 
cle, all the stipulations of the preceding 
one, which it éxpressly mentions. ‘The 
mutual prohibition of trade is, by ‘the eighth 
Article of this treaty, repeated, though 
not more effectually stipulated, than ~it 
was by the preceding one ; but this only 
proves, that the contracting powers look+ 
ed upon that prohibition, as the great 
basis upon which all their negociations 
were to be founded: for we find, that the 
treaty of Utrecht mentions the sole pos- 
session of the Spanish Indies remaining to 
that crown, as the principal consideration 
which was to be regarded, But, my Lords, 
what does this prove? . Does it prove, as 
the noble lord contends for, that our ships 
can only be visited in their ports and har- 
bours? My Lords, give me leave to say, 
that if treaties are wrested in this mariner, 
there is’not a treaty subsisting betwixt us 
and any power in Europe, which may not 


= 
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be construed to purposes that destroy the 
very end for which it was made. | By all 
the treaties in force betwixt us and the 
Spaniards, the advantages arising from the 
trade: with their settlements in America 
are reserved to them ; this is undeniable; 
but, according to the noble lord, these 
very treaties admit of a construction that 
puts it in our power to run away with all 
that trade, for it seems that a mutual pro- 
hibition of trade, is the very thing b 
which we defeat all the intention of suc 
a prohibition, and make the property of 
each crown common to the other. I speak, 
my Lords, of the property of England as 
well as of Spain, because, as the prohibi- 
tion is mutual, the advantages arising from 
that prohibition ought likewise tobe mutual. 
Now, my Lords, give me leave to suggest to 
your lordships in what manner we should 
reason, and how we should behave, if our 
share of property in America were larger 
than that of Spain, and if that of Spain were 
no larger than ours is at present. Should 
we, my Lords, suffer the very means that are 
agreed upon as the prone method of se- 
curing that property, to be the very means 
of its being rendered quite useless to us? 
Consider, my Lords, how the case stands 
at present: we have no trade, we. say, 
with the Spanish settlements in America, 
therefore there can exist no object of 
search. Therefore, let our ships be seen 
hovering about their coasts for days, nay 
_ weeks together, they are not to ask any 
uestions ; as long as we do not go into 
their ports and harbours, they cannot 
‘peize or search, or so much as visit, pro- 
vided we keep at sea, though but a pistol- 
shot from their shores. Would we, m 
Lords, suffer any people in the world to 
brave us in that manner? Should they but 
pretend to do it, is there a man in this 
nation who would not exclaim, who would 
not call loudly out for war to chastise their 
injustice, and accuse our saga of 
cowardice, should thev refuse it? To 
bring this case, my Lords, stil] nearer home 
to our own: let us consider in what man- 
ner we ourselves think fit to treat all the 
other nations of Europe, whom we sus- 
pect to be concerned in those practices of 
which the Spaniards now accuse us. It is 
true, they are obliged to give us the ho- 
nour of the flag, but this is a right we do 
not claim by the law of nations, but by 
positive treaties. But, my Lords, in what 
manner do we sct when our ships meet 
with any foreign vessel that is hovering 


within. two leagues of our coast? Why, 
a | 
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my Lords, we do the. very same thing by 
them as the Spaniards do by us in like 
circumstances; we stop them, we exa- 
mine if they have not been concerned ina 
clandestine trade, in a trade that is, or 
may be, detrimental to the revenues of this 
nation: and, my Lords, if we find that they 
have, the prohibited commodities which 
they are laden with are seizable and con- 
fiscable. By a late law, my Lords, the 
cases liable to such confiscation are regu. 
lated in so strict a manner, that, had the 
Spaniards N pape against our American 
ships, in like circumstances, with the same 
severity, we must have heard of a great 
many more captures than we have. That 
law enacts, That if a ship shall be found 


within two leagues of our coast, not pro- 


ceeding on her voyage with the first op- 


portunity, and if such ship shall have on 


board six pound weight of tea, or any 
spirits in casks under sixty gallons each, 
except the seamen’s allowance, which is 
two gallons a man, such commodities be- 
come lawful prize. 
There is, my Lords, one circumstance 
in our commerce, that, I think, puts us 
entirely on the same foot withthe Spaniards 
in America; and that is, the case of our 
wool trade. Our wool we reckon to be a 
staple commodity ofthis nation. The ex- 
portation of it, on any pretence whatso- | 
ever, is prohibited under the severest pe- 
nalties. The same may be said of our 
tin, and our fullers-earth. And,my Lords, 
we pretend specifically to know these com- 
modities wherever they are found. Sup- 
pose, my Lords, one of our ships of war 
should meet with a French ship laden with 
our wool, tin, and fullers-earth, sailing 
from England : if thcse commodities should 
be found in such aship, and if our captains 
should seize them, would the French think 
they had a right to reclaim such commo- 
dities, because they were not taken within 
the precise bounds marked out by our acts 
of parliament? <A ship of war, my Lords, 
has a right to visit the trading ships of 
another nation in any latitude, because 
they are to take care that no ship is con- 
cerned in any trade, or in any voyage, 
that may be detrimental to the subjects, or . 
the revenue of the crown they serve; nay, 
my Lords, a ship of war, when she has a 
proof, or even a strong presumption, that 
a trading vessel of another nation has an 
of our prohibited commodities on board. 
has a right not only to visit, but to search 
such ships. My Lords, the Spaniards in 
their settlements in America, have the very | 
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sime ‘égtilation with us ‘in thix respett.) nions “and another. We insist that this 


They lave certain commodities there 
which may be called staple, and which, 
they say, are specifically different from 
the same commodities in any other part of 
the world. Of this kind is their cocoa- 
nut, their logwood, and their silver coin or 
pee It is true, that we pretend we have 
ogwood and cocoa-nuts growing in our 
plantations. But then the Spaniards tell 
us, and I believe very justly too, that there 
is as great a difference betwixt our cocoa- 
nuts and theirs, and our logwood and 
theirs, as there is betwixt otir wool and 
that of any other nation. Thérefore, say 
they, why will you deprive us ofa right 
which you yourselves exercise in as exten- 
sive a manner as we pretendto? We (con- 
tinue they) have still a better right to 
visit ships on the American seas, than you 
have of visiting on the European. We 
pretend only to visit on the seas that wash 
our own coasts: and thé intention of that 
visit is only to secure to ourselves those 
advantages that are stipulated by treaty, 
which you yourselves do not dispute. I 
know, my Lords, that the Spaniards have 
abused and extended this claim to unwar- 
rantable excesses; and, my Lords, if I had 
reason to think that these abuses are coun- 
tenanced by the court of Spain, I should 
very willingly give my voice for chastising 
them in an exemplary manner. ‘ But, my 
Lords, if we consider that the guarda 
costas, by which these abuses were com- 
mitted, are not properly ships belonging 
to the crown of Spain; if we consider, that 
it is impossible for any crown to prevent 
abuses of that kind, and that they in effect 
disavew them, I think, they ought to have 
ho imfluence upon our present delibera- 
tion. | 
- Upon the whole, my Lords, it is evident 
that there are certain points of commerce, 
and certain rights, which we cannot deny 
to Spain, without ‘acting with the greatest 
inconsistency and injustice on our part. 
We cannot deny, that they have a right to 
‘employ their utmost endeavours in pre- 
Venting a clandestine trade betwixt their 
own coloniés and any other nation in the 
world but themselves: that they have 
a right to seize upon and confiscate all 
ships that are found carrying on such a 
trade, and are sole judges of all cases be- 
twixt the captors and the owners of such 


as a BE he 
e, on the other hand, my Lords, with 
Seer justice, insist on a free navigation 
etwixt one part of his Majesty’s .domi- 


freedom of navigation be not interrupted. 
kad ships being stopped or searched on 
the open seas; and this is a right which 
the Spaniards:have never yet expressly de- 
nied us. So that, my Lords,. when weé 
consider the matter cooly and without 
prejudice, there is no difference betwixt us 
about the general rights, which each 
claims, but about the particular manner in 
which these rights are exercised. . We tell’ 
the Spaniards, that though they have a- 
right to prevent all clandestine trade in. 
their own settlements, yet, that they 
ought not to exercise that right in such a 
manner as to interrupt the freedom of. 
our navigation. The Spaniards, on their 
part, tell us, that we are not to abuse that 
freedom of navigation, which they acknow- 
ledge we have a right to, by exercising it 
in such a manner as to give our merchants 
an opportunity of trading with their cola« 
nics. This, my Lords, is the plain state. 
of the points in difference betwixt us and. 
Spain. Neither disputes the rights of the 
other, but each disputes the exercise of 
these rights. Therefore, my Lords, all 
that remains to be done by the negociators 
on both sides, is, to reconcile the exercise 
of our rights of navigation, to the enjoy- 


.ment of their rights, to prevent a clan- 


destine trade with their settlements. This, 
my Lords, is what cannot be done by 
canvassing the words of any treaty, be- 


cause no treaties have provided against all 


abuses of this kind. It can therefore be 
done only in the method proposed by this 
very Convention, by appointing plenipo- 
tentiaries on each side, who are to meet 
and to settle the proper methods of regu- 
lating, or, if you will, of removing, all the 
grievances subsisting on either side. 

This, my Lords, cannot be done, but by 
each side receding a little from the rigour 
of its demands, and by our censidering thé 
intention as well as the words of treaties: 
There is no treaty, my Lords, can be de- 
vised by the wit of man, s0as to comprehend: 
and provide for all the cases that may arise 
from the abuses of it, if either of the 
parties concerned should refuse to submit 
to a reasonable explanation of its true in« 
tention and meaning, and justify their 
abuses of it from their not being literally 
provided against. The treaty of the 23d 
of king Charles 2, whereon we fourid our 
rights to a free exercise of navigation, pro« 


vides, that we may sail fram one part of 


his Majesty’s dominions to another; but 


it. does not provide. that, in case. our ships 
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shall be found hovering within shot of 
the Spanish coasts, the Spaniards must not 


stop'and search these ships, though they 


have the clearest and most undeniable 

roofs of their carrying on an illicit trade. 
Bat, my Lords, because no such provision 
is made, would it be reasonable m us to 
insist upon it, that it is a breach of that 
treaty, for them to seize any ship in such 
circumstances? On the other hand, my. 
Lords, should the Spaniards, because a 
prohibition of trade with their colonies is 
stipulated by that treaty, under the colour 
of preventing an illicit trade, interrupt our 
freedom of navigation on the open seas, I 
think we should be warranted by all laws 
divine and human, to bring them to a se- 
vere account. But, my Lords, if both 
sides, without justifying these excesses, 
shall have recourse to the original meaning 
of the treaty, and take the pains to exa- 
mine into the proper methods of prevent- 
ing them, as is proposed by this Conven- 
tion, Iam persuaded that each party will 
have reason to be satisfied. 

The noble lord, who spoke last, took 
great pains to prove that the second 
Article of this Convention is inconsistent 
with the resolutions your paras: came 
to, the last session, on thishead, But, my 
Lords, if I understood your lordships in- 
tentions in coming to these Resolutions, 

ou did not intend them as instructions to 

is Majesty’s ministers to justify all the 
abuses that may be introduced into that 
commerce. You found that a free naviga- 
tion in these seas was the undoubted right 
of the subjects of Great Britain; but you 
did not declare that, if the subjects of 
Great Britam, in consequence of this 
right, should carry on, nay, force a trade 
with the Spanish settlements, the treaties 
betwixt the two crowns authorized such a 
trade, and that our minister should imme- 
diately declare war, if the Spaniards re- 
fased to acknowledge such a trade to be 
lawful. Unless your lordships did_ this, 
the Convention and your lordships Reso- 
lutions are exactly correspondent to one 
another, since the’ treaties upon which 
your resolutions were formed, ate therein 
acknowledged, and laid down as the 
ground-work upon which our plenipoten- 
tiaries are to proceed. | 

My Lords, I should not have ventured 
upon these unpopular, but certain truths, 
did I not know that I speak in an assem- 
bly that has been always eminent for a 
strict regatd to justice, whomsoever it may 
affect. What I have said, my Lords, I am 
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sure, if rightly considered, cant never injure | 
any of the rights of this nation, far legs 
can it justify any of the unwarrantable 
claims or practices of the Spaniards, Let. 
our rights of navigation remain inviolate, _ 
let the commerce of this kingdom extend, 
and her interests prosper ; but, my Lerds, 
do not let us endeavour to advance these 
interests by means that justice cannot war- 
rant, and prostitute the faith of this nation 
to gratify a mistaken notion of her honour. 
We-never can vindicate her honour so ef- 
fectually, as by maintaining the faith of 
treaties, by insisting upon nothing that is 
not strictly warranted by them, and by our 
readiness to submit every doubtful point 
to a fair and an amicable discussion. It is 
no sign of true courage, my Lords, for us 
to tell any people that wé know we are in 
the right, and if they will not yield to us, 
they must fight us. If we consult history, 
my Lords, we. shall find that success very 
seldom attends any people, who set them- 
selves up for the bullies of mankind. The 
reason 1s plain: all nations are against 
such a people, and if the fear of their power 
should hinder them- awhile from acting 
openly against them, they never fail se- 
cretly of taking all advantages to humble 
them. The Romans themselves, my Lords, 
though their power was very great, yet, 
even when they were in the height of their 
glory, never refused to hearken to reason ; 
and we find them often submitting to treat, 
where, had they entered into war, they 
had been sure to conquer. If this maxim, 
my Lords, was a good one amongst a peo- © 
ple who maintained themselves in their 
chops pal by arms, much more ought it te 
be cherished by us, who subsist by trade. 
Trade, my Lords, may be ruined even by 
& successful war, and recovered by an in- 
different peace. I would not be under- 
stood, my Lords, that we are to give up 
any of our just rights, or that we are te 
sue to the Spaniards for peace: no, my 
Lords, this very Convention is sufficient 
proof, that we treat with them on an equak, 
nay, a superior footing ; and if a definitive 
treaty shall be concluded in consequence 
of this preliminary one, we may justly say, 
that we have given peace, and not received. 
it. Asaproof of this, my Lords, let us 
consider the behaviour of the Spaniards 
some time ago, compared with what it is 
at present: and whoever does this, my 


| Lords, will find that they have yielded up 


meny points, and those material ones, an 
we have not given up one. ; 
’ This, my Lords, has not been attempted 
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to. be denied by the noble lord:-himself, 
_ who spoke last; and I believe every con- 
sidering man-of this nation would have 
blamed. the ministry, had they plungéd 


the nation into a war without any neces- 


sity.. But, my Lords, it has been the fate 
of all ministers, that ever served this na- 
tion, that, let their measures be ever so 
just, and their zeal ever so disinterested, 
a party has been always found amongst 
ourselves, to accuse them of wickedness or 
weakness, They, wlio are resolved to find 
fault, right or wrong, will never want 
pretences... I, my. Lords, have lived long 
enough to see measures quite opposite to 
one another approved of by the same party. 
I have heard the ministry accused of rash- 
ness by those in the opposition. for enter- 
ing into a war with Spain, 
_ now accused of pusillanimity for .endea- 
vouring to preserve a peace with her, and 
I may, perhaps, live long enough. yet to 
see this Convention as universally ap- 
Pe as it is now industriously decried. 
They in the opposition, my Lords, have 
many . advantages, without doors, over 
those in the ministry. They have the hap- 
piness of being looked upon by the peo 
as advocates for their rights. This gives 
reat weight to all they say or print. They 
iikewibe never fail to cover all their de- 
' signs with a word that is dear to. every 
free-born people, Liberty... This, my 
Lords, gives them a fine field for declama- 
tion ; and there is nothing so absurd, or so 
ridiculous, that will not beget .a popular 
prejudice in its favour, if they have art 
enough to colour. it with that specious ap- 
pearance. For this reason, my Lords, the 
cry without doors has very little influence 
with me, any. farther than to give me a 
sensible pleasure, in reflecting that all our 
liberties are safe, since even the abuse of 
them passes unpunished. My Lords, there 
is nothing can be a greatér proof that the 
dangers to which our liberties are said to 
he exposed, are groundless, than the very 
freedom with which people suggest that 
we are in.any-such danger. If liberty 
-were in danger, my Lords, no man durst 
be so. hardy as to tell the world that it is 
so; and if this:Convention were so dis- 
graceful to this nation, as some pretend, 


I hear them 


our ministry would have made a farther - 


stretch of their power; they would have 
rendered it unsafe for any party to have 
censured their, conduct with so much free- 
dom. Former ministers, my Lords, have 
acted in thig manner ; even good ministers 
‘have proceeded to severities under half the 


‘ » 
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provocation the present administration has 
met with. But, my Lords, we have no- 
thing of that kind to fear now; his Majesty. 
submits the conduct of his ministers. to 
your exammation, their measures must. 
stand or fall, as. you approve or censure. 
- I would not have said so much, my. 
Lords, upon a subject. that has no imme- 


‘diate relation to this question, had not the 


noble lord who spoke last, secmed to think 
that our agreeing to this Address, an Ad-. 
dress of duty, my Lords, to his Majesty, 


would give a fatal blow to the liberty of 


this nation, and render it unnecessary for 


any lord, hereafter, to attend the duties of 


this House. I shall, therefore, trouble 


your lordships no farther, than to add -a 


few observations on what fell from the no- 
ble lord, on the other Articles of this Con- 
vention. ar or | 

His lordship thought it extremely un- 
reasonable, that this Convention did not 
provide an adequate reparation for all that 
our sailors have suffered in their persons 
from the Spaniards. I should have been 
extremely glad, my Lords, if such a repa- 
ration could have been obtained: and I 
believe this House would be obliged to his 
lordship, if he would take pains to point 


out in what manner such a satisfaction can 


be effected. It must first appear, that the 
parties who suffered, applied to the court 
of Spain for relief; that they prosecuted. 
the authors of their suffering, and proved. 
the facts they alledged, and that the go- 
vernment of Spain had approved of their 
conduct, and justified their barbarities ; or 
it must appear, that these courts were not 
open to their relief, and that they were 
necessitated to apply to the government 
here. My Lords, i never. heard of any in- 
stance of that kind; and though there had 
been any such instance, I doubt the Spa- 


‘niards are not without complaints on their 


part too, of the injustice of our governors. 
Consider, my Lords, how long it is ago 
since our people in Jamaica used to go 
and force a trade with the Spanish settle- 
ments; how many acts of piracy were com- 
mitted by our subjects against the Spa- 
niards: nay, my Lords, these abuses, pro- 
ceeded so far, that whole fleets of pirates, 
for I can call them no better, avowedly in- 
vaded the property of Spain in these seas; 
they fished for wrecks, to which no subject 
of this nation could have any claim; and, 
notwithstanding express prohibitions from 
our court, committed every act of hasti- 
lity. My Lords, it would have been un- 
just m the court of Spain, to have declared 


/ 
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wat against us for these practices, or fo 


have demanded’‘an edequate satisfaction 
No ministry can under- 


from our crown. 
take to deliver up the persons of such of- 
fenders, because they take care to keep 
out of the way ; and it isas difficult to give 
&h adequate satisfaction, for it is almost 
impossible to prove the damages, because, 
in such cases, one party is always sure to 
represent the losses greater, and the others 
less, than they really are. This, my Lords, 
is exactly the case betwixt Spain and us. 
We complaim very justly of our losses, and 
they tell us that they will give us full sa- 
fisfaction for those losses that we make 
appear; but that it is unreasonable to in- 
sist on full reparation for all the damages 
that our subjects have sustained by theirs; 
and that, too, without any other proof 
than the bare evidence of the sufferers 
themselves. This, my Lords, is all that 
we can in justice exact; and, I believe, is 
more than ever was granted before in any 
such case. Besides, my Lords, if we con- 
sider the thing impartially, we shall find 
that we have no reason to complain ; for, 
as the noble lord who spoke first in this 
debate, observed, their demands were 
much greater than the sum stipulated for 
their satisfaction ; and we are not obliged, 
by this Convention, to pay them the fourth 
part. As to the reasons advanced by the 
noble lord, against our-making them any 
satisfaction at all for the ships taken in the 
Mediterranean, I think they are such as 
our Commissaries could not properly judge 
of, because they were to act by treaties 
and positive stipulations, and to have no 
regard to particular incidents. Now, my 
Lords, as we are obliged by intermediate 
treaty, to give them satisfaction for these 
ships, if they were not actually delivered 
Op, and, as it is evident they never were, 
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tridusly put them‘in such a condition, that: 
they might be disabled from all futute ser= 


vice.. Whether this was the case or not,” 
is of no importance in the present ques-: 


tion; I shall only take the hberty to say, 
‘that 60,000/. is.a cheap price for the re~. 


mains of all the naval power of Spain. | If 


the ships had been in any condition of. be- 
‘ing refitted, they might have been-soon of 


greater: detriment to this nation; than alk 
that sum. I donot know what the pre- 
sent naval power of Spain is, but be it 


what it will, it. has been all raised since 
the action in the Mediterranean, for in: 


that action it was effectually ruined. 

As to the other: Articles of the Conven- 
tion, my Lords, which the noble lord hag 
objected to, I will be very free to own to 
your lordships, that I have not examined. 
them with the same attention as his lord- 
ship has done; but I think his lordship’s 
principal objection was, to our suffering 
the case of the ships sailing from Antigua, 
to be submitted to the determination of 
the plenipotentiaries. In answer to this; 
my Lords, I can only say, that if the case 
of this ship be as unexceptionable as his 
lordship scems to think it is, the provision. 
made by the Convention, is sufficient to 
indemnify the owners. But, my Lords, 
it is yery hard for us to pronounce, at this 


distance, what particular circumstances: 


might have given rise to this stipulation. 


For though the Spaniards had most cer- 


tainly no manner. of right to seize any 
British ship in the latitude where that ship 
was seized, yet, my Lords, if, after the’ 


committing this unwarrantable act, they 


had full proofs from what appeared by the 
master’s papers, and the ship’s cargo, that’ 
this ship since she left England had been 
concerned in anillicit trade, asnobodyhere’ _ 
can venture to say she had not, will your: 


our minister there had nothing to do but | lordships be of opinion that there did not’ 


to consider how to make the best bargain 
he could.. But, says the noble lords, it 


arise from this, at least, some ground for 
a future discussion? My Lords, I do not 


was owing to the Spaniards themselves, | assert that this is the fact, but it possibly’ 
that the ships were not: actually delivered | may, and I think we.ought not to form any 


to their commissaries. 
lieve, if the ships had been worth the ex- 


‘pence of carrying to Spain, they would | 


not: have refused them. But, my Lords, 
the truth of the matter is, that they were 
ini so bad a condition, they were so misera- 
bly battered, and had been so ill taken 
care of, when in our possession, that they 
were unfit for all service, and therefore 
carried’ out of thé harbour, and sunk in 
_ the sea. My Lords, it is very possible 
the Spaniards thought that we had 


My Lords, I be- | sudden judgment of it, till we know the 


truth. _ te eee | 
But whatever may be in this, it is cer- 
tain that evéry wise ministry, my Lords, 


will give up a few poitits of less importance 
‘in order to secure’ the general interests ; 
and in a negotiation of this nature, many 
‘such points occur: but I believe the minis- 


‘ 
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: 


try has managed with as much caution,’ . 
and with as great tenderness to the inte+ 
rests of our merchants, as ahy “ministry 


indus. | ever'did.’ °° 
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“To conelade, my Lords, I think ‘this 
Address is but a bare acknowledgment of 
our duty and gratitude to his Majesty; if 
we agree to the motion, it will give a weight 
to our future: negociations, and it .never 
can be attended with any bad conse- 
quences, because the future security of this 
nation, the only thing that now remains to 
be settled, and the principal thing that the 
nation has all along desir d,is expressly pro- 
vided for in the words of the Address pro- 
posed: so that, my Lords, it is really a diréc- 
tron, a caution to the ministers, that none 
of our just rights shall be given up by any 
subsequent treaty. But, my Lords, if we 
should not agree to it, what have we to ex- 
pect but that the enemies of the nation will 
unite upon our divisions? They will takc 
courage, my Lords, from our animosities : 
therefore, my Lords, I am heartily for 
our agreeing to the motion. = | 
* The Duke of Argyle: : 
‘'My Lords; as I neither speak from 
pamphlets nor papers, I cannot precisely 
tell your Lordships how long I shall trou- 
ble you on this occasion. It is an affair 
of'as great importance, I will venture to 
gay, as ever came before this House. I 
have, my Lords employed a great deal of 
time in endeavouring to form a right judg- 
ment of it. I have examined it without 
prejudice, I have endeavoured to find 
something in'it that may be justified, I 
haye viewed it, my Lords, in all the best 
lights: it was capable of; but still, my 
LLards, the more I consider, the more I 
view it, the more disgraceful, the more de- 
farmed, does this Convention appear. _ 
, 1have known, my Lords, I have read of 
measures of this kind, that were, indeed, 
‘ generally disliked by the people, and were 
disadvantageous to the nation; but still, 
may .Lords, the ministers. who carried on 
and concluded such measures, had some- 
_.thing to. say in their justification. The 
weakness of the nation, the conveniency 


af trade, the strength of our neighbours, 


pr some consideration of that kind, was 
- always pleaded as an excuse. And some- 
times, though a treaty was in the main dis- 
agreeable, or dishanourable to the nation, 
yet there were certain, particular, clauses, 
some, advantages stipulated, which, if they 
did not balance, served at least to excuse 
the rest.. But,my Lords, this Convention 
is not- only disagreeable to every body 
withost doors, but it dees not contain one 
sasicle. that. can be wreated to have 90 
much aga favourable aspect for this natien. 
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To what, my: Lords, can “this be owing? 
Is it owimg to the weakness of the nation ? 
Not at all; this nation is not weak; she 
has strength sufficient to-crush that pewer 
that crushes her. If she is poor, my Lords, 
the government: feels none of it ; for our 
ministers are as largely supplied with trea- 
sure as those ministers were, under whom 
this nation made the -power-that now.ins 
sults us to tremble.- Our troeps, my 
Lords, are more numerous, better cloath. 
ed than those troops were, who ence con- 
quered this insolent neighbour, and filled 
ber throne with a monarch of our own 
making. I see many lords here, who.].am 
sure, remember these glorieus times ; and 
if, my Lords, -at that .time any one had 
ventured to foretel that this nation would 
soon be reduced to the necessity of ne- 
gociating, for the space of eighteen or 
twenty years, to obtain such a treaty as 
this is, was there a man in the whole nation 
that would have believed him? 

Have our ministry, my Lords, aught to 

lead in favour of this measure, because 
It is for the convenience of trade? My 
Lords, every body, who understands what 
trade is, knows, that if this Convention is 
approved of by Parliament, our trade 
must be irretrievably ruined. Can it be 
pleaded, my Lords, that our enemies: are 
so strong that we ought, m policy, te 
yield a little to their humours? No, our: | 
enemies are weak, they are strong only 
in our fears. We, my Lords, are masters 
of that element whereon the cause must 
be decided; and let all our enemies, 
either professed or secret, nay, let all the 
neutral powers in Europe unite their naval 
force, we have a fleet now at sea that is 
able to beat them all. But, my Lords, do 
we behave as if we had any such supe- 
riority ?: Have we so much as asserted the 
honour of the British Flag? Have we not 
tamely given it up, given it up without the 
least reason, so far as appears to the 
world ? What the reasons of our ministers 
may be, my Lords, for this pusillanimity, 
Iam entirely ignorant; and as I am igno- 
rant, I am innocent: for, my Lords, 
though I am a privy counsellor, | am as 
unacquainted with the secrets of the go- 
vernment ‘as any private gentleman who 
hears me. 

I remember, my Lords, a very good 
saying of a noble lord, who once sat in 
this House, it was the late lord Peter- 
borough ; when he was asked by a friend, 


ane day, his opinion of'a certam measure; 


says my lord, in seme surprize, ‘ This is 


| 
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the first time J ever heard of it.’ « Impos- 
sible,’ says the other, ‘why you are a privy 
counsellor.’ ‘So am I,’ replies his lord- 
ship, ‘and there is a cabinet counsellor 
coming up to us just now; if youask the 
game question of him, he will perhaps hold 
his-peace, and then you will think he is in 
the secret; but if he opens once his mouth 
about it, you will find he knows as little of 
it as I do.” My Lords, it.is not being in 
privy council, or in cabinet council, one 
must be in the minister’s council to know 
the true motives of our late proceedings. 
For my own part, my Lords, I can only 
guess at them,: but I have disapproved of 
.them these eighteen years ; I have disap- 
roved of them in public, in private, and 
in all companies. Therefore, my Lords, 
what I speak upon this-occasion, I speak 
‘it as a citizen of the world, and not asa 
privy counsellor. I speak the language of 
an honest and unprejudiced heart, and 
what I can answer for to my king, my 
country, andmy God. 
-. So far, my Lords, as I can judge from 
_ the tenor of our late behaviour, our dread 
of France has been the spring of all our 
weak and ruinous measures. To this 
dread, my Lords, we have sacrificed the 
most distinguishing honours of this nation. 
This dread of Fiance, my Lords, has 
changed every maxim of right govern- 
ment among us. There is no measure for 
the advantage of this nation that has been 
set on foot for these many years, to which 
she has not given a negative ; there is no 
measure so much to our detriment, into 
whieh she has not led us. Your lordships 
may remember, for it happened but a few 
years ago, that a French ship came into 
one of our harbours with all her sails up, 
and her pendants flying; and an oy je 
officer, who was but a lieutenant of one 
of our men of war, fired at her to make 
her salute his Majesty’s ship. Your lord- 
ships, I am sure, have not forgot what was 
the consequence: thelieutenant, for barely 
doing his duty, and which if he had not 
done, he must have been broke, was dis- 
charged the service. Itis true, my Lords, 
he was afterwards preferred, but not be- 
fore we, in order to gratify that haughty 
court, had submitted to the infamy of 
breaking him. | 
.. Here, my Lords, was aninstance wherein 
Great-Britain gave up the point of which 
* she always has been, and always ought to 
be the most jealous; I mean the honour 
of her Flag: and not only so, my Lords, 
_but punished a brave officer for doing hjs 
(VOL. X.] on 
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duty in our own harbour. He, my Lords, 
had no discretionary power, he acted in 
absence of his captain, he acted by sea- 
rules; and yet these rules were broken 
through in order to pacify that court, 
Why, my Lords, should our ministers 
shew so.much complaisance to other 
nations, and bear so little affection totheir 
own? : 

But, my Lords, it is not punctilio and 
form only, that we give up to France; I 
am afraid we sacrifice more substantial 

oints to please her. I am afraid, my. 

ords, the Convention is a French mea- 
sure. For f can never be persuaded that 
our fear of aught, that can possibly happen 
to us from Spain, could induce us to agree 
to this thing, you call a Convention. It 
is the interest of France, that our navi- 
gation and commerce should be ruined; 
we are the only people in the world, whom 
they have reason to be apprehensive of in 
America; and every advantage that Spain 

ains in point of commerce, is gained for 

er. Therefore, my Lords, we are not at 
all to be surprized, if she takes great pains 
to bring about a measure of this kind. 
But, my Lords, they looked upon their 
work as but half done, when this measure 
was concluded ; it must be ratified too, in 
order to put the Parliament under greater 
difficulties in censuting it. Accordingly, 
because it seems the slowness of the 
Spaniards could not be brought to sign it 
time enough to pet it ratified before the 
meeting of Parliament, the session was 


‘put off for fourteen days. This brings his 


ajesty’s name and authority into the 
question ; for they thought that a great 
many might be dissatisfied with a bad 
treaty concluded by the minister, who 
would put up with it, if confirmed by the 
King. But, my Lords, the treaty was of 
the minister’s making, and if ministers 
make bad treaties, they should answer for: 
them. “Our law has most excellently es-~ 
tablished it as a maxim, That the King 
candy nowrong. The reason of this, my 
Lords, is plain, because the constitution 
has provided a proper council, who shall 
advise with the King, as to the executive~ 


part of government: and it is, my Lords, 
rsons, 7 


always to be supposed that the 
who compose that council, are well skilled 
in the laws, the constitution, and the in- 
terests of their country. Therefore, my 


Lords, if any wrong is done in the govern- 


ment, it is presumed to be-done by those 

who advise the King. It is true, the 

naturé of our constitution requites, that 
. Wh Sse adhe es 


t 


, tural and hereditary enemies. Let who 


exercise that our natural and undoubted 
_ seas? No, my Lords, they do not: so that 
_ betwixt an unreasonable claim, and an un- 
_. Goubted privilege, betwixt an oppressive 


* usurpation, and a lawful title. ere is, 


preached by the reverend prelate, which 
_ suppress it; and that is, the difference be- 


*_ force accosts a trading ship of another na- 
tion, and sends five or six persons at most 
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public acts should be issued ‘out in his 
Majesty's name; but, for all that, my 
Lords, he is not the author of them. 
Therefore the publication of this treaty in 
his name ought not to indemnify the au- 
thors, or to make us swallow what we can 
never digest. - ; 

"The approbation of this treaty is brought 
in by way of an Address of Thanks to the 
€rown, and'is, it seems, no more than a 
¢ompliment to his Majesty. A compli- 
ment for what, my Lords? For making 
this Convention? His Majesty did not 
make it, the ministry made it. This Ad- 
dress, therefore, will tell the world that we 
return thanks to the minister for this Con- 
vention, which gives up the security of our 
trade, and puts us in the power of our na- 


he commits an-act of piracy. - A search, 
on the other hand, is a rummaging the 
cargo with an intention to confiscate; and 
this, my Lords, is what no treaty betwat 
‘Spain and us, subjects our ships to. This, 
my Lords, is what no nation in Europe 
will suffer from one another, and we ought, 
least: of all, especially from the Spaniards. 
It is shameful that we have suffered it so 
long. If we suffer our seamen to be in- 
sulted or interrupted, we give up the ho- 
nour of the nation, we give up all that for- 
merly gave us success, conquest and glory. 
People, my Lords, talk of Cromwell, 
that he was an usurper. I do not deny 
that ; but he still had many valuable qua- 
lities, and wanted nothing but a lawful 
title to have made him one of the greatest 
men that ever governed this nation. He, 
my Lords, had one maxim from whieh he 
never deviated; and that was, never to 
suffer even the appearance of an insult 
‘upon this nation to pass unobserved. Not- 
withstanding, my Lords, his disputed title 
to the government, a formidable opposi- 
tion at home, and powerful alliances 
against him abread, he kept up the dignity 
of the sovereignty, and carried the repu- 
tation of the British flag to as great a 
height as ever it has been carried. He, 
my Lords, had to do with three powerful 
states, France, Holland, and Spain; each 
of them more powerful than they are now: 
But, my Lords, he never entered into any 
inglorious treaty, he never submitted to 
any ignominious terms, 3 7 
' He told them what he was resolved to 
have, and what he would do, if he had it 
not. This positive way of proceeding, my 
Lords, effected all the nation could desire, 
for we do.not find in history, that any 
power was so bold as to slight his menaces; 
they knew him too well to take him for a 
bulls ; he never fitted out any armaments, 
either by sea or land, with which he did 
not strike some decisive stroke. I will tell 
you, my Lords, one instance: When the 
a neces fitted out a fleet to conquer an 
isle in the Mediterranean, for want of pro- 
visions of their own, they seized upon corn 
that belonged to a British subject, to the 
value of 30,0007. On our Consul’s remon- 
strating against such a procedure, they 


‘will approve of such a measure, I never 
will; I will die first. : 
The noble Lords, who have spoken for 
‘this Address, appear to have studied the 
‘point. It is no easy matter:for one who 
‘speaks occasionally, to answer them. My 
Lords, EF do not trouble myself about little 
‘niceties and distinctions; about a right and 
the exercise of a right. For what end do 
' we enjoy a right, if we cannot exercise it ? 
‘Do we pretend to hinder the Spaniards 
from searching our ships, when found in 
* their gad ‘or harbours, which is the ut- 
most they can claim by treaty? My Lords, 
_we do not. - Do the Spaniards suffer us to 


right of sailing unmolested on the open 


the question is not about a right, or the 
“manner in which a right is exercised, but 


mdeed, another part of the doctrine 


admits of a very wide difference, though 
‘his lordship has been pleased entirely to 


twixt a Visit and a Search. Visiting a 
ship, my Lords, is, when a ship of any 


ina long boat, in order to visit her; that 
s to say, to enquire whence she is come, 


_ whither bound, what she has on board, | clapped him in prison. What did Crom- 
' and how long she has been at sea. To all | well do upon this? Did he send plenipo- 
_ these the master must give explicit an- | tentiaries, at a great expence to the nation, 


swers. And if the captain of the visiting | to examine into the nature of the com- 
ship still doubts, he may call for his ship’s | plaints on both sides? Did he patch up a 


7 papers, and bills of lading, but has no right | Convention for regulating the grievance ? 


‘insist any further. If he dees, my Lords, | No; he ordered his Resident at that court 
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to teli them m plain terms, that he gave 
them so many dave to consider, if they 
would make hin satisfaction (upon the 
terms, my Lords, which he himself pre.- 
scribed) and if they did not in the time 
limited, that he would come with his squa- 
dron and demand it, upon their coasts, from 
the mouth of his cannon. This blunt 
speech had its desired effect; the Spa- 
niards knew whom they had to deal with; 
therefore they. did not treat, but submit. 
Supposing, my Lords, we had acted 
with the same spirit, do not your lordships 
think it would have had the same effect ? 
And why did we not act with the same 
spirit? We are more powerful now, than 
we were in the days of Cromwell. The 
_ Spaniards are weaker, and our provoca- 
tions are much greater now, than thcy 
-were at that time. What insults, what 
barbarities, what breaches of faith have not 


the Spaniards committed of late? They. 


have plundered our merchants, they have 
destroyed our ships, they have murdered 
eur sailors; nay, what is more insufferable, 
‘they have chained, ae have tortured our 
countrymen: a method of Faget this 
‘ mation has ever detested; a barbarity, 
which even our worst malefactors are free 
from, by undergoing a punishment in all 
respects more desirable, that is, death it- 
self. My Lords, it will astonish posterity, 
that we have suffered all these indignities, 
“while we have a fleet able to defy not onl 
Spain and France, as I said before, but all 
the nations in Europe. 
_.. It is said, my Lords, that we may want 
other forces to carry on this war to advan- 
‘tage. It is very possible, we may; but 
has the parliament ever yet refused to com- 
ly with any demand of that kind, when 
nd forces, my Lords, were necessary? I 
dare say, the parliament would allow 
100,000 men, if there was occasion for 
them. But the misfortune is, my Lords, 
that the nation, I am afraid, will not be 
persuaded, even though these were raised, 
that we are in earnest: people will think 
that our land army will continue as unac- 
_ tive as our fleets have hitherto been: and 
. that our raising forces before we shew that 
we dare to do ourselves justice, will-but 


expose the nation to greater inconveni-_ 


 encies and enhance its expences. 

Last year, a strong squadron was sent to 
.the Mediterranean, under the command of 
. a@ gentleman, against whom, I am sure, no- 

body can have any exception. I know him 
to.ke a brave officer, and that he has the 
-_daterest of his country much at heart. But, 
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my: Lords, of what use are all these qua- 
lifcations to the nation, if his guns are 
muzzled, if his hands are bound up by his 
instructions from the ministry? What sere 
vice have the ships under his command 
performed to his country? What endg 
have the vast sums of money we have ex- 
pended, served, if not to weaken us while 
we are inactive; so that we shall not be 
able to furnish the necessary expences 
when we shall come to action? What plea » 
then, my Lords, can there be for not de- 
claring war? Is it to avoid the profusion 
of money? money, my Lords, we daily 
expend to extravagant and useless pur- 

oses. Ig it to avoid the profusion of 

lood? No: yet you have suffered your 
own sailors to be daily insulted. and mur- 
dered. My Lords, it is time enough for 
us to shew our tenderness to Spain, when 
we have revenged the wounds given to the 
honour of Great Britain. 

My Lords, as I did not propose, and as 

I find myself incapable, especially on this 
occasion, to speak in order to every thin 
that has been suggested in this debate, i 
shall take them just as they come into my 
mind. ‘The differences betwixt Spain and 
us are not of such a nature as to affect 
only one set of men amongst us. It is net 
our West-India merchants, my Lords, 
alone, that must suffer, should we approve 
of this Convention. Give me leave to say, 
that there is not a merchant of whatever 
denomination in this kingdom, there is not 
a shop-keeper, there is not a house-keeper, 
there is not a tradesman, nay, there is not 
a landed gentleman in the kingdom, whom 
it will not affect. Consider, my Lords, 
that the balance of our trade to almost ail 
other places in the warld, except our own 
settlements, is against us. But a noble lord 
has, I think, demonstrated, that if we ap- 
prove of this Convention, we leaye oyr 
trade and settlements in the West-Indies, | 
entirely to the mercy of Spain. What re- 
source can we then have for supplying the. 
nation with those necessaries of life, which 
we now import from our own settlements, 
and which, if they are ruined, we must 
have from other nations, in what manner, 
and upon what terms they please? There- 
fore, my Lords, it is no wonder, if all 
ranks, and all degrees of men turn their 
eyes upon your Lordships at this important 
juncture. If, I say, they look on their — 
all as being at stake, if they have ex- |. 

ressed some impatience under the appre- _ 
hansione of its being given up, 1 do not 
wonder at it. The revereng prelate paid, 
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that the advocates for the opposition had 
wréeat advantages over those for the minis- 
try, by means of certain sounds and words. 
My. Lords, I ‘am afraid there is something 
ii this case; more than bare sounds an 
words. Iam afraid the réal things them- 
selves are‘in danger, and that the liberties 
and interests of this nation must suffer, if 
Naar should approve of this 
measure.’ My Lords, I have formerly 
known the people spirited up by artful, or 
hot-headed men against the government, 
and Ihave known them commit very great 
excesses; but, my Lords, I always ob- 
served, that these excesses were com- 
mitted by the verv dregs of the people, 
who neither knew what they were about, 
nor what they wanted. I observe a quite 
different spirit at this time. The spirit of 
opposition that now prevails, my Lords, is 
atnong your cool-headed men, men of 
weight and interest in their séveral sta- 
tions, who pay largely towards the support 
of'the government, and therefore think it 
a hardship to suffer by an 
sure. My Lords, though i had no man- 
ner of: knowledge of the nature of this 
Convention, though I were quite ignorant 
of all the transactions that preceded it, yet 
this very circumstance would determine 
me to suspect if not oppose it. When I 
see men of figure in their way, crying out 
against it, when I see the greatest city in 
the kingdom petition against it, what 
should make them such zealous opposers, 
but their being persuaded that a peace, on 
the foot of this Convention, must be more 
destructive to their interests, than a vi- 
gorous war? Their interests, my Lords, 
lead them to desire peace, they must be 
considerable sufferers in- a war, by their 
ships being taken, the increase of the 
taxes, and the stagnation of their trade: 
but still, my Lords, we see, that they look 
upon all these evils as more tolerable, than 
such a peace as this Convention must give 
them. © — 

’ It is certain, my Lords, that the peace 
we have lately enjoyed is not very de- 
sirable ; we have paid dearly for it; nay, 
I believe it has cost the nation more to 
make peace, than it would have done to 
have made war. But, says a noble lord, 
the Spaniards are very slow; give me 
_leave-to add, my Lords, they are very ob- 
stinate too. But why are we to pay for 
their slowness and obstinacy? Are we to 
fit out fleets, at a vast expence to the na- 
tion, only to quicken them to do, what 
equity, what the law of nations, and what 
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| positive treaties require-them todo? But, 


public mea- . 


had a min 


my Lords, the worst-is, thas we:have not 


even obtained that :. we have only brought 


them to negociate, and to give us a:treaty 
where nét ane of these considerations-has 
been regarded. .This, it seems, proceeds 
from,: their. obstmacy ; why, ..then, “have 


they not been made to pay for their-obsti- 


? Why should we pay for-it? If they 
to be obstinate again, and: te 
refuse to fulfil even, the terms of this poor 
treaty, are we to be again at the. expencé 
of 5 or 600,000/. only to bring them: into ° 


ig 


good humour? | ee 

.My Lords, when I first heard this Treaty 
read, I thought it set out with a very bad 
air: the preamble begins, ‘ Whereas dif- 
ferences have arisen’; it does not say, 
justly or unjustly. But what differences, 
my Lords? That word always implies a 
disagreement of opinion, betwixt two par- 
ties, with at least a shew of reason, and an 
appearance of equal provocation on each 


‘side. But, my Lords, is that the case 


betwixt us and Spain? Has she beep able 
to justify her depredations, either by the 
law of nations, or tenor of treaties? No; 
the noble lord, and the reverend prelate 
who spoke so fully in her vindication, has 
not, I think, given us an instance of a legal 
capture of one ship, among all the nu- 
merous instances complained of, even: ad- 
mitting that they have aright to search n 
the manner the reverend prelate has 
pleaded for. I must therefore confess, I 
was very much surprized to hear a noble 
lord explain the preamble to this Treaty 
in the manner he did, as a proof of the 
willingness of the court of Spain to, adjust 
all differences betwixt us ae them, qn an 
equal footing. Had we taken -as many 
ships from the Spaniards, as they have. done 
from us, I should have had ne_ objection 
to this preamble; but, as it, stands, it 
puts the two nations upon an equality 
of losses, though one has-been the cen- 
stant aggressor, the other the perpetual 
sufferer. | me 

The other particulars of this Convention 
have been already so fully spoken to, that 
I think it unnecessary for me to add any 
thing more on those heads ; but, my Lords, 
I cannot help taking notice of what hap- 
pened just before the ratification of this 
Convention, when we find the court of 
Spain prescribing to us, and our plenipo- 
tentiary obeying a Spanish minister as he 
would have done a British one.. The. 
Spaniards, it seems could not be brought: 
to any terms till the sitting of parliament, 
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approached 30 néar, that they weré sure 

our ministry would: give up every point of 
‘eonsequence, rather than not have a treaty 

of some kind or other, to lay before par- 
liament, when it met. My Lords, delay 
da such an affair as this, is equal toa point 

Dlank refusal. Yet, we find, by the letters 

now upon your lordships’ table, that, after a 

plan of accommodation was drawn up by 

‘our ministers, and every thing looked upon 
‘as finished, the Spanish minister very right- 
ly apprehended, that they who would 
‘grant so much, would grant more. Upon 
which, a new claim is started, and they re- 

fuse to ratify what they had before agreed 
to, till Mr. Keene had, as minister of 

Great Britain, acknowledged a debt to be 

due, which, in that capacity, he had no 
power to acknowledge; and, in the capa- 

city of agent for the South-Sea Company, 
he ought absolutely to have disclaimed. 
My Lords, this way of proceeding proves 
plainly, that he has scandalously betrayed 
the interest of that company. He has sa- 
crificed them to the injustice and exorbi- 
tancy of the court of Spain; and put them 

upon the hard dilemma, either of paying a 
darge sum on no-pretence, or of being the 
bone of contention betwixt the two nations. 
~ .But, my Lords, that company has no 

‘eater reason to complain of her agent, 
than the nation has of her ministers. Com- 
pate the dates of the consul of Cadiz’s 
letters, with the time of near a hundred 

Englishinen being barbarously iinprisoned 
and chained in that city, for no other rea- 
son-but because. they were Englishmen ; 
and “you will find, my Lords, that these 
dates exactly agree. The inhumanity was 
taken notice of by all the world, except 
by that’ consul himself. He observes a 
profound silence on this head, though his 
tetters wrote at that time are very full and 
explicit upon other points. My Lords, 
what can we think of this behaviour? that 
a British consul should, with the greatest 
unconcern imaginable, see his countrymen 
daily labouring under confinement, chains, 
and insults; Does not this imply that the 
Spanish ministers and ours understood one 
another? Does it not imply some under- 
hand dealing, some secret collusion, in or- 
der to avoid a war? 

- I confess, my Lords, had f been a mi- 
nister, I would not have given my advice 
to run precipitately into bloody measures; 
‘but I wouldhave endeavoured to havetaken 
more prudent steps, than what | am afraid 

“have been followed. It is true, my Lords, 
that-a war, if it can be avoided with honour, 


i 
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especially with Spain, is nat for the. inte- 
rest of this nation; and that cautious pr¢ 
ceedings are the best means of establist- 
ing his Majesty, and his royal ‘family, oa 
thethrone of this kingdom: but, my Lords, 
though I am for caution, I am not for pu 
sillanimity. That may bring the nation 
into contempt, and this nation never cap 
be brought into contempt without weaken- 


_ing the royal authority. -I know, that the 


fear of the Pretender has a mighty influ: 
ence with a great many, who talk upon 
this subject. But, my Lords, Iam of opi- 
nion, that our going on in the same mea- 
sures we have done for some time past, — 
will be playing the Pretender’s game 
for him. I am .sure his Majesty has the 
hearts of the people, and can command 
their hands too: but aperseverancein these 
measures will divide us. among ourselves; 
and, my Lords, if we are divided, we must 
be weaker, and give the enemies of the © 
present happy establishment a_ better 
chance of succeeding. For my own part, 


‘my Lords, I believe nobody doubts of my 


zeal for the continuance of the crown 
upon his Majesty’s head, and his family ; I 
have formerly strenuously asserted the 
rights of this family, and as I have done it 
on more than one occasion, it is the more 
unquestionable. But, my Lords, it is not 
my duty alone that begets this attach- 
ment; my inclination is as strong as my 
duty. ‘The knowledge I have of his Ma- 
jesty’s personal virtues, makes it the hap- 
ie and glory of every subject to serve 
im. I know, that he is as strongly at- 
tached to the interests of his subjects, as 
any prince who ever sat upon the throne. 
But, my Lords, the best, the wisest, and 
most discerning princes, must see many of 
their most important affairs in the light 
their ministers represent them : if the mi- 
nisters misrepresent them, they, my Lords, 
and not the prince, are to blame.. Had 
not his present Majesty been misled in this 
particular, sure I am, that he would ‘have 
elena asserted the rights and _privi- 
leges of his people, as the greatest of his 
predecessors ever did. He, my Lords, 
would have imitated the example.of that 
great prince, king Edward 3, to whom he _ 
may, in many other respects, be so justly 
compared. And now I have mentioned 
that great prince, I beg leave to suggest 
to your lordships, in what mannerhe would 
have behaved. The difficulties he had to 
struggle with, from a weak administration 
in his minority, were: very great... The 
kingdom, my Lords, wag then governed 


i 


_ they laid aside all other considerations, 


“many, who, though they bore the utmost 


wwas at stake. 
- Znto warlike measures, rather than suffer 


‘noble lord, who first spoke against the ad- 


Iwill only say—these sentiments proceed 


you came to last session of parliament, 


taken from the London Magazine, 
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by a faction composed of a few favourites 


about the person of the queen-mother ; 
who chose to buy a scandalous peace of the 


North Britons, a people, my Lords, that! 


never abounded over-myclh in riches, and 


who were very glad to finger a little of the : 


ready money of this nation. What did 
the king do, my Lords? Youngas he was, 
he had the minion, the minister who ad- 
wised that scandalous peace, seized; he 


had him tried, and hanged. Let us con-. 


sult history further, my Lords; let us 
consider the behaviour of king Edward 
4, in an instance of a similar nature. 
Did he bear with the injuries France 
offered to the nation? No; he had re- 
ourse to. arms; and as his cause was 
just, his soldiers were victorious. The 
reign of queen Elizabeth, the most glorious 
perhaps in all the British annals, was al- 
ways successful, because it was conducted 
by a wise and prudent administration. 
She neither governed by affection, nor 
by a minister ; for though Burleigh was 
stiled prime minister, yet he was only 
so in name. He had, indeed, a greater 
share of business, and greater fatigue than 
any of the rest ; but the affairs of the 
government were never left to him 
alone. Commissaries, were always ap- 
pointed, upon every urgent crisis of affairs ; 
and the administration was composed of 


animosity against him in their private ca- 
pacity, yet all united in the common cause ; 


when the interests of their mistress were 
concerned; when the honour of the nation 
They strenuously entered 


any insults; and as their cause was founded 
on equity, success attended their arms. 
To conclude, I entirely concur with the 


dress. If it be presented, the event will 
be dangerous, the consequence fatal. Many 
other instances I might produce from his- 
tory to justify my assertions ; but asI have 
already taken up too much of your time, 


from an honest and impartial heart. 
The Lord Chancellor :* 


' My Lords ; the address now proposed 
to you, is so agreeable to the resolutions 


upon the depredations that had been com- 


* The remainder of this important Debate is 


s 
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mitted by Spain ; and it is so natural a 
consequence of the address you presented 
to his Majesty upon that occasion, and of 
the measures his Majesty has since’ taken 
in pursuance of that address, that when J 
first heard it proposed, I did not expect it 
would have met with the least opposition. . 
By the resolutions you came to last ses- 
sion of parliament, you asserted the right 
which the people of this nation have toa 
free navigation inthe open seas of America; 
and you declared, that many unjust 
seizures had been made, and great depre- 
dations committed, by the Spaniards, to 
the great loss and damage of the subjects 
of Great Britain trading to America, and 
in direct violation of the treaties subsisting 
between the two crowns. This was the 
sum of your resolutions, and in conse- 
quence of these resolutions, you addressed 
his Majesty to use his endeavours with his 
Catholic majesty, to obtain effectual relief 
for his injured subjects, and security for 
our navigation and commerce in time to 
come ; and at the same time you assured 
his Majesty, that in case his. royal and 
friendly instances should not prevail, you 
would effectually support his Majesty in 
taking such measures as honour and jus- 
tice should render necessary. 

From hence, my Lords, it appears to 
have been the opinion of this House last 
session of parliament, that we had then no 
occasion to come to an immediate rupture 
with Spain ; but that his Majesty should 
first try what he could do by peaceable 
means for obtaining reparation for past 


.Injuries, and security against any such for . 


the future. Accordingly his Majesty did, 
in pursuance of this advice from his parlia- 
ment, renew his negociations with the 
court of Spain; and to give his negocia- 
tions their proper weight, he fitted out 
such squadrons as were sufficient for pro- 
tecting the trade, and vindicating the ho- 
nour of this nation by. force of arms, in 
case that court had refused, or unreasona- 
bly delayed hearkening to those friendly 
instances that were made to them by his 


Majesty. 

This, my Lords, we now find has had 
the desired effect. From the preparatiens- 
that were made here at home, and the 


squadrons that were fitted out, Spain saw 


that we were in earnest, that his Majesty 


was resolved not.to be any longer trifled 
with, and therefore they began seriously 


to consider the consequences of an 


rupture. These consequences diay iat 


reason to be afraid of, they were afraid 
: a 8 


— 
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of them, and by their fears the 

were induced, I may say compelled, 
to give ear to the friendly instances 
that were made to them, and to acknow- 
ledge the injuries they had done, by pro- 
mising to make as ample a satisfaction as 
we could reasonably insist on. I say, my 
Lords, as ample a satisfaction as we could 
reasonably insist on ; for surely, if we ex- 
pected satisfaction from them, it was but 
reasonable that we should allow them sa- 
tisfaction for all the just claims they had 
upon us. According to this, which is cer- 
tainly the just, and the only reasonable way 
of reckoning, in every case where there are 
mutual demands, the stipulated payment, 
which they have agreed to make in four 
months after the ratification of the treaty, 
is « full reparation for all the demands we 
had to make upon them, allowing a rea- 
sonable discount for promptpayment. For, 
even according to the account stated by 
our own commissaries, the claim of our 


. merchants did not, at a moderate compu- 


tation, amount to above 200,000/. and the 
claims they had upon us, were allowed to 
amount to at least 60,000/. which reduced 
the sum due by them to us to 140,000/. for 
the prompt payment of which, we have 
allowed them 45,000/. which is but a rea- 
sonable allowance, considering the delays 


_we might have met with, if we had ac- 


cepted of assignments upon his Catholic 
majesty’s revenues in New Spain: Allow- 
ing therefore of this discount, it reduces 
the 140,000/. which is all we could pretend 
to. be due, to the sum of 95,000/. which 


‘gum they have, by this Convention, ex- 


pressly promised to pay here at London, 
within four months after the ratification : 


. wad that, without delaying the payment of 


the said sum, on account of any restitution 
that has been made, in consequence of his 
Catholic majesty’s orders, ot the whole, 
or any part of the value of the ships men- 
tioned in the fourth article. 

Thus, my Lords, we may see, that by 


, this Convention his Majesty has obtained 
_one of the chief things recommended to 


him by his parliament last session: and 
as this has been obtained without involving 


_ the nation in a war, we have the more rea- 


aon to thank his Majesty for the tender re- 


. gard he- has had, not only for those of his 


subjects that have already suffered by the 


-_ Spanish depredations, but for all his sub- 


jects ; because it is certain they would all 


have greatly suffered, if he had rashly and 
- anadvisedly involved the nation in a dan- 


Zerous and expensive war. But with. re- 
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spect.to our future security, as it depends 
upon disputes, which it was impossible te 
enquire into fully, and determine absolute- 
ly, without a very mature deliberation, 
therefore, from the very nature of the 
thing, we could not expect, nor could his. 
Majesty with any show of reason insist 
upon its being explicitly provided for by a 
reliminary Convention; however, his 
ajesty has taken so great care of the 
future security of our navigation and com- 
merce, that he has got the Spanish court 
to agree, by this Convention, to submit all 
the disputes that now subsist between the 
two nations, to the discussion of plenipo- 
tentiaries, to be named respectively by the 
two crowns; and, that nochicaning delays 
may be made use of on the part of Spain, 
it is expressly provided, that the plenipo- 
tentiaries so named shall begin their con- 
ferences six weeks after the exchange of 
the ratifications, and shall finish them with- 
in the space of eight months. 

This was, in my opinion, my Lords, all 
that it was possible to do by a preliminary 
Convention, with regard to ‘the other dis- 
putes that now subsist between us and 
Spain ; but though the final determination 
of those disputes be deferred for a short 
time; though we have submitted them to 
the discussion of plenipotentiaries, yet by 
such delay and submission, we are so far 
from having acknowledged any of our un- 
doubted rights to be disputable, as has 
been groundlessly insinuated, that the Spa- 
niards have, in some measure, given up that 


right, which is the principal one in dispute 


between the two nations. ‘Theypretended 
to a right to search our ships in the seas of 
America, in order to see whether they 
had been concerned in an illicit trade, and © 
to seize and confiscate ship and carge, m 
case it appeared that they had been con- 


cerned in such a trade, by their having 


what they call contraband goods on board, 
They have by-this Convention agreed to 
make good to us the damages we have sus~ 
tained by their exercise of such a pre- 
tended right. They have agreed to pay 
us costs; and is not this a direct acknow- 
ledgment that they have been in the 
wrong? This is at least a tacit acknow- | 
ledgment, that they now think they had 
no just claim to the right they have so long 
pretended to; and this, I think, is a certain 
sign, that by the definitive treaty, which is — 
to be concluded in pursuance of this pre- 
liminary convention, they will make no 
scruple to give it up in the most express 
terms we can desire, | Ste. 
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But, my Lords, with regard to the pre- 
sent disputes between the Spaniards and 
us, I find people have generally fallen into 
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abstain from all clandestine and prohibited 
trade, we have no right to interrupt them; 
yet every one knows, that our guard shipa 


a very great mistake, by not distinguishing ; and custom-house sloops often stop them 


roperly between a right, and the enjoy- 
mene of that right. We have a right toa 
free navigation in the American seas, and 
to carry on what commerce we think fit 
between our own colonies and Great Bri- 
tain, or between any one of our own colo- 
nies and another: This is a right which 
the Spaniards never pretended to dispute 
with us. On the other hand, they have a 
right to prevent the carrying on of any 
contraband trade with their settlements in 
America; which is a right we never pre- 
tended to dispute with them. The chief 
dispute between us, is about the enjoy- 
ment of our respective rights. They do 
not dispute our right to a free navigation 
in the American seas; but the question 
between us is, how we shall enjoy that 
right, so as not to prejudice their right to 
prevent a contraband trade’s being carried 
on with their settlements in that part of 
_ the world: nor do we dispute their right 
to prevent such a contraband trade; but 
the question is, how they shall enjoy that 
right, so as not to Hales our right to a 
free navigation. is is the chief dispute 
now subsisting between the two nations >; 
this must be regulated before peace and 
friendship can be fully restored; and this 
could not be done in a short time, er by a 
preliminary Convention. The affair must 
be fully examined, and maturely con- 
sidered, in order to contrive, and mutually 
settle such regulations as may not be pre- 
judicial to either. For this reason it was 
referred by both to -be enquired into, and 
regulated by plenipotentiaries: but what 
are these plenipotentiaries to regulate? 
Not the rights of either nation; but only 
the methods by which each nation is to en- 
joy its respective right for the future. 

My Lords, if we would but consider our 
own case, I am persuaded we should look 
upon this as an aflair not quite so easy to 
be settled as some people imagine. 
pretend to a right, and we certainly have a 
right, to prevent any goods from being 
clandestinely run into this island, or into 
any of our dominions. We pretend to a 
right, and we certainly have a right, to 
prevent the exportation of our wool.. On 
the other hand, the Dutch and French, 
and all other nations, have a right to sail 
with their ships along our coasts, and even 
: through the British channel. As long as 
they give us the honour of the flag, and 


We. 


| in their voyage, in order to examine, whe- 


ther they have been concerned in any 
clandestine trade, such as the exporting of 
woal, or running ‘any prohibited un- 
customed goods.: Nay, we have gone so 
far as to make laws against ships that shall 
be found hovering within two leagues of 
our coast; and particularly, by a law 
passed but very lately, it is enacted, That, 


| where any vessel coming from foreign 


parts, and having on board six pound of 
tea, or any foreign brandy, or other 
spirits, in casks under sixty gallons, except 
two gallons for each seaman, shall be 
found at anchor, or hovering within the 
limits of any ports of this [ingdom, or 
within two leagues of the shore, and not 
proceeding on her voyage with the first 
opponents all such tea, foreign brandy, 
and spirits, together with the package, or 
the value thereof, shall be forfeited, and 
the same may be seized. . ’ 
This, my Lords, I do not mention with 
a design to draw any parallel between our 
behavieur, and the behaviour of the -Spa- 
niards: we have exercised our right in 


such a manner, that no foreign nation has 


the least reason to say we have done them 
an injury, or to complain of the regula- 
tions we have made for the preservation 
and exercise of our right. On the con- 
trary, the Spaniards have exercised the 
right they have to prevent a contraband 
trade with their settlements in America, 
in such a manner, that not only we, but 
every nation in Europe that has any trade 
in that part of the world, have just reason 
to complain of them, and to insist upon 
their altering the regulations they have 
made for the preservation of their right. 
Therefore, I say, I do not mention this in 
order to make a comparison between their 
conduct and ours; but I mention it to 
shew, that where a nation has a right of 
any kind, they have 4 power to make such 
regulations, éven with regard to foreigners, 
as they think necessary for the preserva- 
tion and exercise of that right, provided 
those regulations be not inconsistent with 
the law of nations, nor prejudicial to the 
oe or privileges of their neighbours. 
This is the principal dispute at present be- 
tween Spain and us. We ought in justice 
to allow them to make such regulations, as - 
may be necessary for preventing the car- 
rying on of any coutraband trade with 


.| Situation of our islands, and the Spanish 
‘islands in the West Indies, and the nature 


_ ‘coasts in'that part of the-world.": This -k- 


. two leagues of the coasts of one another : 
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West Indies. “It is a liberty wé ourselves 
take with tlie ships of all nations, that ate 
found hovering within two leagues of our 
coasts: Nay, it is a liberty which seems to 
be granted to them, and established by the 
treaties subsisting between the two crowns ; 
for by the 4th article of the treaty between 
Spain and u8, in the year 1657, it is ex- 
pressly stipulated, That ifany ship belong- 
ing to the subjects and merchants of the 
one or other nation, entering into bays, or 
in the open sea, shall be encountered by 
‘the ships of war belonging to the other 
nation; such ship of war may examine 
such merchant-ship, and if any prohibitéd 
goods be found on board such ship, the 
same may be taken out and confiscated. 
From whence it appeai's, that the Spanish 
ships of war have already @ power to exa- 
mine such of our merchant-ships as they 
‘encounter in the open seas, whether in 
America or Europe; for the articlé -is 
without limitation ; and if they have of late 
made an unjust or wrong use*‘of that 
power, we ought to insist upon its being 
‘put under such regulations, as may pre- 
“vent such a bad use being made of it in 
time to come; but as the contriving and 
‘settling such regulations, must require a 
consultation with those who aré well ac- 
_quainted with the trade and navigation in 
‘America, we cannot suppose they could 
“be settled by a preliminary treaty; and 
therefore, the only measure that could be 
‘taken, was, to refer them to be settled by 
plenipotentiaries, so as that they might 
‘afterwards be made part of a definitive 
‘treaty between the two nations. 
->*T. must. now, my Lords, beg leave t 
considér a little the dispute between Spain 
“and us relating to Carolina and Georgia. 

This, likewise, my Lords, cannot properly 
be called a dispute about any Of the un- 
doubted rights, either of this nation, or ‘of 
Spain. They donot dispute, at least they 
have not jately disputed, our rights to'what 
was formerly called Carolina, of whieh 
-Georgia is a part; nor do we dispute their 
-right to the southern parts of Florida: the 
‘only dispute between us, is about the limits 
between our respective possessions in that 
- part of the world ; and thisdisputeitwasim- 
- possible 'to settle by a preliminary conven- 
‘tion. ‘Such disputes, we know, are seldom 
-adjusted, even by a definitive treaty; : for 
-whenany such dispute subsists between two | 
- nations, theyoften, I may sav generally, con- 
-cludé even. a-solemn:and definitive:tréaty, 
din illicit trade's’ being cartiéd on between | and by that treaty they.agree, that the limits 
“OP subjetts, ‘and ‘their settlemebts in the,‘ Hetwegn theit. respective. territories “shall 
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their settlements in America; and on the 
other hand, they ought in justice to give 
‘up,.and depart from any regulations they 
have made, if upon examination they be 
found contrary, to the law of nations, or if. 
-by experience they have been found pre- 
judicial to the undoubted rights and pri- 
vileges ofthis nation. _We have aright toa 
free navigationin the Americanseas; but we 
.ought not to insist upon that navigation’s 
being so very free and unconfined, as to 
render it impossible for the Spaniards to 
‘prevent an illicit trade with their settle- 
‘ments in that part of the world. We 
should look upon it as the height of: injus- 
tice, if the French or Dutch should insist 
‘upon such an unlimited navigation along 
‘our coasts, and through the British chan- 
‘nel, as would rendér it impossible for us to 
prevent the exportation of our wool, or the 
running of prohibited and uncustomed 
goods In upon us. If your lordships con- 
‘sider the affair in this light, I am con- 
‘vinced you will be all of my opinion: you 
‘will look upon it as an affair that could not 
be easily settled; and will therefore think, 
that the most his Majesty could do, was to 
have it referred to the plehipotentiaries, in 
‘order that they might settle such regula- 
‘tions between Spain and us, a8 might be 
effectual for the enjoyment of the right of 
each nation respectively, without hurting 
‘the right ofthe other’; and at the same time 
‘you will see, that the word regulate was 
‘the only proper term upon this occasion, 
and that it does not mean an acknowledg- 
‘ment of any unjust right pretended to by 
‘Spain, nora giving up of any of the un- 
“doubted rights of this nation,as some peo-: 
‘ple have endeavoured to represent. - * 
* It has been proved at your bar, my 
‘Lords, and every. man who’ considers the 


of the winds and tides ‘the American 
Seas, must see, that'the ships of both na- 
tions must often and necessarily sail within 


‘our ships may eveti sometimes-be obliged. 
‘to hover ‘upon their ‘cozsts; and it may, 
‘for what F know, be found: absdlately: né- 
cessaty' to‘ allow the Spaniards’ a hiberty, 
‘under proper regulations, to éxamine such 
“of our merthant-ships, as they find hover- 
‘frig within'h certain‘distance ofany of their 


‘berty, I gay, ‘may, for’ what I: know; ‘be 
‘Necessary, for énabling them to prevent 
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be afterwards adjusted and settled by:com- 
missaries-or plenipotentiaries, to be named 
and appointed by the-two contracting par- 
ties respectively ; and therefore, my Lords, 
I must say, I am surprized to hear the 


least objection made against this part ofthe 


Convention -now under our consideration. 
. It is trué,my Lords, we have agreed, 
that during the time that the discussion of 
this affair, relating to ‘the limits between 
Carolina and Florida, shall last, things 
shall remain in the aforesaid territories of 
Florida and-Carolina, in the situation they 
are in at present, without increasing the 
fortifications there, or taking any new 
, poste. This is a sort of suspension of 
the free enjoyment of our right, but this 

i a confirmation of the right itself; be- 
cause it imports an acknowledgment from 


Spain, that we have a right to some terri-: 


tories. in Florida or Carolina. And for 
this very reason, it would have been wrong 
in ~ to haye admitted of any article or 
vor 


in this treaty, for obliging the Spa-— 


niards to suspend. searching our ships on 
the open seas of America, during the dis- 
cussion of that affair; because our havin 

stipulated any . such suspensiop, would 
have been an acknowledgment that the 

had some sort of right to doso; in whic 

case, some lords would have had much 
more reason than they have at present, to 
insinuate, that by this treaty we had given 
up, of rendere 
most undoubted rights of this nation. 
. Having thus, my Lords, shewn, that no 


reasonable objection can be made to the 


treaty now before us, 1 must beg your 
lordships to cgnsider the present circum- 


stances of Europe, the circumstances of 


this nation, and the relation we stand in to 
Spain. To all nations it must be panted, 
‘that e is a desirable thing. It must 
he allowed, that no nation ought to enter 


into a war 7 pre any neighbouring nation: 
i 


whatever, if they can obtain every thing 
they can justly demand by peaceable 
" .means. But with regard to this nation, 
_ we ought to be more cautious of entering 
into a war than most others. We are a 
trading nation: 3 great part of our people 
subsist by trade; and even our landed 
gentlemen, who have no concern in trade, 
owe a great part of their yearly revenue 
to the commerce and manufactures we 
carry on; for if it were not for our trade 
and manufactures, our farms could not let 
at so high a rent as they do, nor could we 
have near.so many houses in our tewns and 
villages. Theretore, as-war must always 
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disputable, some of the 


us access to any of 
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interrupt our trade, we ought to be ex- 


tremely cautious of engaging in war, and 
more so with regard to Spain than most 
other nations in Europe; because, I be- 
lieve it will be allowed, that our trade with 
Spain is more profitable to the nation in 
general, than our trade with any other na- 
tion in Europe, except Portugal alone. 
But suppose we were ynder a sort of ne- 
cessity to engage in war, yet unless that 
necessity were extremely urgent as well as 
unavoidable, we ought to put off engaging 
in war for some time, both on account of 
our own eircumstances, and en account of 
the present circumstances of affairs in Eu- 
rope. With regard to our own circum- 
stances, it must be confessed, that, consi- 
dermg the present heavy load of debt we 
labour under, and the many taxes we are 
obliged to raise for the payment of that 
debt, we are at present in no very good 
condition for engaging in a dangerous and 
expensive war ; and with regard to the af- 
fairs of Europe, they were never in a more 
unlucky situation for us, than they are at 
this time. If we should immediately en- 
gage ina war with Spain, it is possible, I 
may say, it is oe that the Spaniards | 
will be assisted by France, and perhaps by 
some other powers of Europe we little 
dream of at present.. On the other hand, 
as the emperor is engaged in a war with 
the Turks, and has been most surprisingly 
unlucky in the prosecution of that war, we 
can expect no assistance from that quarter ; 
and this will of course prevent any of the 
other powers upon the continent from giv- 
ing us any assistance, because it will be 
impossible to form an army upon the con- 
tinent, sufficientfor protecting them against 
the united force of France and Spain, as- 
sisted, perhaps, by several of. the other 
princes and states in Europe. ~ 
I know, my Lords, it may be said, that 
as we have the good luck to be environed 
by the sea, and have a fleet superior to any 
that France and Spain, joined, together, 
can bring against us, we may protect our, - 
own trade and dominions, and so much in- 
fest the trade and dominions of our ene- 
mies, as to make them, at last, glad to 
agree to reasonable terms; but, my Lords, 
if our enemies are, by their great land- 
armies, absolute masters upon the conti- 
nent, they may not only prevent our re- 
ceiving assistance from any of the princes 
or states upon the continent, but they may 


induce or oblige them all to join against 
us; at least, they el 


oblige them to deny 


eir ports-or harbours, 


. 


“‘ 
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elther for our men of war or merehant- 
|. ships, which would at onee put an entire 
’ gtop to our trade, and would make it im- 
possible, or very dangerous, te send our 
squadrons to any great distance from our 
own ports ; for though they may be supe- 
rior to any squadrons that can be fitted 
out against them, they are mot equal to 
winds and tempests. By thése they may 
be scattered and dispersed, some of ther, 
perhaps, swallowed up, and the rest left a 
prey to a pusillanimous foe, that might lie 
skulking in port, and watching fer such an 
gs sadder | 
It must therefore be acknowledged, my 
Lords, that the present circumstances of 
our affairs, both at home and: abroad, are 
ho way suitable for our engaging in an im- 
mediate war. I should have been far from 
saying so much of them, if they had not 
been well and publicly known. And as 
every thing I have said is well known to 
_ every court in Europe, I think, that, in- 
stead of finding fault with the little we 
have obtained by this preliminary treaty, 
wé have reason to be surprised, that his 
Majesty was able to obtain so much. If 
the treaty had been mueh less favourable 


_ because it would have prevented our being 
ébliged to come to an Immediate rupture ; 
for though the circumstances of our affairs, 
both abroad and at home, be at present in 
a bad situation, they cannot long continue 
so: our own circumstances, while we re- 
main at peace, will be every day growing 

- better: we shall every year be able to pay 

off sortie part of our debt, and thereby 
either diminish our taxes, or increase our 
Sinking Fund. And as to: the circum- 
stances of affairs in Europe, they cannot 
long remain in the present situation : it is 
the peculiar happiness .of this island, that 
no one nation in the world can attack us; 
and, if we do not rashly and unadvisedly 
attack them, if we will but have patience, 
we can seldom fail of meeting with a good 
opportunity, in every four or five ae 

“time, for making the proudest and the 

_mhost powerful nation in Europe, heartily 
repent of having injured this nation ; and 
that without exposing our own country to 
the least danger, or to any great expence. 
As there are a great many different inte- 
rests upon the continent, as-those different 


interests are every day creating disputes 


among the princes and states thereof, and 
as several deaths may happen that must 


give the affairs of Europe 4 turn in our fa- | gi 
Vour; it’ would’ be most imprudent in-us'to: 
as 4 | 
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engage in a war at present, when the state 
of affairs in Europe is in a situation the 
most unfavourable for this nation that ever 
any age produced; and therefore, I must 
think, that the Convention now before us, 
was one of the wisest steps that could be 
made; and that it highly deserves the 
thanks of every man who wishes welt tq 
his country. : 

To what I Rave ssid, my Lords, I must 
add, that in a few yedr#, we shalt probably 
be more united among ourselves, than we 
are at presént. It must be allowed, that 
we have at present a very numerous party 
amongst us, who would be ready to join 
any invade? against: our established go- 
vernment: some, out of 4 real principle, 
some, from the Ropes' of making or mend- 
ing their own private fortanes by the 
chahge, ant! sone front malice and an un- ~ 
just résentment against these who are enir 

loyed' if our administration. The nyt 
rs of those who are from principle dis- 
affected fo our govettiment, will’ be de- 
creasing every day; because, as their dis- 
affection proceeds from a wrong education 


in their youth, their children have ral an 
Opportunity of learning otlier princi 
for us, I should have been for approving it, | and : of 


of discovering the ridiculousness 
those principles’ by which: their . parents 


were governed; so that nature itself must 
put an end to this disaffectioti, since it can 
_meet with no considerable supply from the 
‘ising generation. As for those who hope 
i for advantage by a change, their numbers 
‘will always depend upon the probability 
of success, and therefore must always be 


greater or less, according as the juncture 


of affairs abroad is unlucky or favourable 


for this nation: afid as to those who are 
governed by malice and resentment, time 


‘itself must blunt the edge of theit passions; 


and common prudence will prevent their 


engaging with the enemies of their coun- 
try, when, from the state of affairs in Eu- 


rope, they can have but little probability 
of success. _ 

From all which considerations, my Lords, 
I must be of opinion, that if the present 
Convention’ had not been near so satisfac- 
tory: as it is, it would have been more 
prudent in his Majesty to have accepted 


of it, than to have engaged. the nation in 


an immediate war ; but as I have shewn, 
that we have thereby obtained all we could 
reasonably desire, it must be allowed that _ 
his: Majesty has closely, and with surpriz- 
ing success, followed the advice that was 
ven him by his Parliament last session ; 
and therefore, I think, we can do nothing 
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less than. thank him in the terms propos-- 
7 7 - | prepare for war; but it. is always with.a 


ed. ai | 
The Lord Carteret : 


My Lords; asI have before given you 
my opinion upon this question, which is 
not in the least altered by: any thing the 
noble lord that spoke last has said, I rise 
up now only to take notice of some things 
that fell-from that noble lord.. In the first 
part of his ‘discourse he endeavoured to 
shew, that the measures pursued since last 
session, and the Convention that has been 
concluded, were agreeable to the Reso- 
lutions and Address of this House last 
session of Parliament. My Lords, it is so 
_ far otherwise, that to any one who reads 
the Resolutions we then came to, and the 
Address we then presented, both the mea- 
sures we have pursued, and the treaty we 
- have concluded. must appear to be directly 
contrary to the advice we then gave. We 
advised peaceable measures, it is true, but 
we did not advise that the nation should, 
‘in the midst of peace, be put to the ex- 

ences of a war: we advised his Majesty, 
it is true, to endeavour to procure satis- 
faction and security by peaceable means, 
but we did not advise him to accept of a 
treaty which stipulates neither the one 
nor the other: on the contrary, we ex- 

ressly recommended to his Majesty, to 
Insist not only upon no search, but upon 
no contraband goods; whereas, in the 
_ treaty, his ministers advised him to accept 
of, there is not so much as a stipulation 
against either the one or the other, though 
beth have been for several years openly 


and expressly pretended to by the Spa-. 


niards, and many of our merchants plun- 
dered and ruined under that pretence. 
My Lords, to pretend to give weight to 
negociations by raising armies, and fitting 
out squadrons, is a very modern, and a 
very extraordinary piece of politics: a 
sort of politics that was never practised in 
any country but this, nor in this, before 
the happy era of our present administra- 


tion, When a nation is actually engaged 


in war, it would, indeed, be imprudent to 
disband their armies, or lay up their squa- 
drons, till a peace is fully settled; but in 
time of peace, it is ridiculous to put a na- 
tion to the trouble and expence of arma- 
ments, till a. war is actually resolved on. 
As long as there are any hopes of obtain- 
Ing. satisfaction by peaceable means, no 
wise and frugal government ever put them- 
selves to the expence of extraordinar 

military preparations. When all suc 
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hopes are vanished, they then, . indeed, 


design to make # proper use of the prepa- 
rations they make, unless their enemies, 
besides satisfaction for all former demands, 
agree to make good the expence which 
their obstinacy has occasioned: To raise 
armies, and fit out. squadrons, under pre- 
tence of giving weight to negociations, 
can serve no end therefore, ‘but that of 
ministers, who by such means.get an op- 
portunity of fillmg their own, and the 
pockets of their friends; for there is no 
power we can negociate with, but knows, 
that we can both raise armies, and fit out 
squadrons, in case our negociations sheuld . 
prove unsuccessful; and our putting our- 
selves to such expence, before we know. 
the issue of our negociations, must give 


those we negociate with, a bad opinion of 


our conduct, which will of course. dimi- 
nish the weight of our ‘negociations ; be- 
cause they will conclude, that those who 
do not know how to govern in time of 
peace, will much less know how to govern 
in time of war. This we may know from 
fatal experience ; for this nation had never 
so little influence upon the councils of . 
Europe, as since we began to pretend to 
give weight to our negociations, by main- 


taining or increasing peaceable armies, or 


fitting out harmless squadrons: we have, 
by a long course of such politics, I am 
afraid, brought the nation into such con- 
tempt, that our neighbours now as little 
regard our military preparations, as they 
do our pacific negociations; and we have 
of late years made so many counter-trea-, 
ties, that, I am afraid, every nation in Eu-. 
rope despises our promises, as much as 
they contemn our threatenings. 

It we consider what has been done since 
last session, and the great expence the 
nation has been pat to; nay, if we give 
credit to what has been insinuated by the 
noble lords who have spoke in favour of 
this Convention, we cannot say his Ma- 
jesty has obtained this treaty, insignificant 
as it is, by peaceable measures, but by - 
warlike preparations ; and if the obstinacy . 
of the Spaniards made such preparations . 
necessary, they, and not the people of 
this nation, ought to have been made to 
pay for their obstinacy. But with regard 
to the treaty itself, if we will but look. 
upon the Resolutions and Address of last. 
year, we must see that it is still more con-. 
‘trary to the advice we tlien gave. We ad-. 
vised and recommended in.the strongest . 
terms, that his Majesty should insist wpon 


~ 
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no search, and also’ upon no contraband 
goods: in-this treaty there is not a word 
‘of either ; and yet every one must allow, 
that we recommended, and that we had 
great.reason to recommend, that the Spa- 
niards should be obliged, either by peace- 
able means, or by force of arms, to pass 
from both these pretences in the most ex- 
press terms. The Spaniards, my Lords, 
may, without our consent, make what 
regulations they please for preventing an 
illicit trade with their colonies in America, 
provided these regulations be not incon- 
sistent with the law of nations, nor con- 
trary to the treaties subsisting between 
the two Crowns: but that of searching 
our ships on the open seas, is not only in- 
consistent with the law of nations, but 
expressly contrary to the treaties subsist- 
ing between the two Crowns. The noble 
lord was pleased to repeat a part of thie 
14th Article of the treaty of 1667: I wish 
he had repeated the whole; for by that 
Article it is expressly stipulated, ‘‘ That 
if any ship belonging to the subjects and 
merchants of the one or the other nation, 
entering into bays, or in the open sea; 
shall be encountered by the ships of war 
of the other ; such ships of war, to prevent 
disorders, shall not come within cannon- 
_ shot, but shall send their long-boat, or 
pinnace, to the merchant ship, and only 
two. or three men on board, to whom the 
master shall shew his passports and sea- 
letters, .to which entire faith and credit 
shall be, given.”? Nay, by the foregoing 
Article it is provided, ‘“‘ That if the ships 
‘belonging to the subjects of the: one or 
other nation, be necessitated to. anchor in 
the roads or bays of either, or even to 
enter into the ports of either, they shall 
not be molested or visited; but that it 
shall be sufficient for them to shew their 
pees or sea-letters, which being seen 
y the es saa officers of either king, 
the said ships shall return freely to sea 
without any molestation.” From hence we 
may see, how careful our administration 
was in the reign of king Charles 2, to 
guard against our merchant-ships being 
exposed to the trouble and inconvenien- 
cies of a search; and yet some péople are 
as ready tu censure every thing that was 
done in that reign, as they are ready to 
applaud every thing that has been done in 
the present. ; , 
This treaty of 1667, my Lords, as the 
noble lord that spoke last has observed 
before me, is a general and unlimited 
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treaty :.it relates to the seas of America, 
as well as to the seas of Europe ; and as it 
has been renewed and confirmed by every 
treaty betwixt the two Crowns since that 
time, it plainly demonstrates, that the 
searching our ships in any part of the 


world, or under any pretence whatsoever, 


is contrary to treaty, as well as incdnsistent 
with the law of nations. ‘Therefore, as 
the Spaniards have lately set up a pretence 
to search our ships on the open seas of 
America, before we had submitted to treat 
with them about any regulations, for ren- 
dering effectual the right they have to 
prevent an illicit trade with their settle-. 
ments in that part of the world, we eught 
to have insisted upon their passing from 
this pretence, in the most explicit terms 
that could be made use of. . ; | 
.. Now, my Lords, with regard to contra- 
band or prohibited goods, for we must take 
care to distinguish Rerwesn the two: be- 
cause contraband goods are only arms, 
ammunition, and other utensils of war, 
which are on board a ship bound to an ene- 
mys port; therefore none of our ships, 
either in the. American seas, or-any other 
seas, can have any goods on board, which 
the Spaniards can call contraband, unless 
she is bound to some of the ports of. those © 


who are at that very time in war with Spain. 


But suppose a Spanish ship of war should. 
meet at sea a British ship, and that by her- 

ports or sea-letters, it should appear, 
that she is bound to a port then belonging. 
to the enemies of Spain; for it can yo: 
other way appear, but by her passports or. 
sea-letters, as is evident from the 14th ar-. 
ticle of the treaty of 1667, which I have: 
already mentioned : yet even in that case, 


the Spaniards are not to search the British: 


ship at sea, nor are they to confiscate the: 
ship and cargo, for the sake of the contra- 
band goods that appear to be on board..: 
But by the 23d Article of the same.treaty,: 
it is expressly provided, ‘‘ ‘That in case any. 
contraband goods be found. on board, by 
the above-said means, they shall be taken 
out and confiscated; but for this reason. 
the ship and the other free and allowed 
commodities which shall be found therein, - 
shall in no wise be either seized or confis-. 
cated.”” And to prevent all disputes about. 
what may. be deemed contraband, the se- 
veral sorts of goods to be deemed contra-. 
band, are pees aes enumerated in the 
24th Article; and by the 25th Article itis. . 
expressly stipulated, ‘“ That wheat, rye, 
barley, or other grain, or pulse, salt, wine, 
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oil, and generally whatsoever belongs to 
the sustaining and nourishing of life, shall 
not be deemed contraband, though de- 
signed to be carried to the towns or places 
enemies, unless such town or place be 
besieged, and blocked up, or surrounded ;”* 
which shews, that if the Spaniards had the 
least regard for this nation, or for the trea- 
ties subsisting between the two crowns, 
they. would never-have pretended to have 
seized a British ship in the American seas, 
on account of her having amy contraband 
goods on board. | 
_ As to prohibited goods, my Lords, they 
are very different from those gabe Hera 
contraband. Prohibited goods, which in 
Latin are called merces prohihita, without 
adding the words vulgo contrabande, are 
‘ such goodsas are prohibited tobe imported, 
or.such as are prohibited to be exported, 
by the laws of any particular country. 
Both im Spain and England there are 
goods which are prohibited te be ex- 
and as there is an interceurse of 
trade between the two nations m Europe, 
the subjects of England may be liable to 
be punished, if they should export from 
Spain any of the goeds proinbited to be 
ed by the laws of that. kingdont, as 
as the. subjects of Spain may be liable 
to be punished, if they should export from 
hence any of the goods prohibited to be ex- 
orted by the laws of this kingdom. This, 
¥ » may be the case with regard to our 
re ive. in m Eyrope; and 
therefore this case too was regulated by 
the treaty of 1667; for by the 15th Article 
of that treaty % is stipulated, ““ That fany 
prohibited goods. be exported from the ter- 
risories of eather of the said kings, by the 
respective subjects of tle one or the other, 
the prohibited goods shall be only confic- 
eated, and not the other goods; neither 
shall.the delinquent incur any other punisis- 
ment, except he shalt carry out from the do- 
minions of the king of Great Britain, the 
tee coin, wool, or fullers earth of the 
id kingdoms: or shall carry out of the 
kingdoms or dominions of the said king of 
Spain, any gold or silver wrought or un- 


wrought; in either of which cases the: 


laws of the respective countries are te take 
' 5 99 ; 


_.But, my Lords, as there is no inter¢ourse 
of trade between the subjects of Great 
Britain, and the Spanish settlements in 
America, or between the subjects of Spain 
and the British settlements in that part. of 


the world, therefore there can be a0 goods 


to tredt with them wpon an 
_ ticle. But suppose the Spaniards should 
say they do not seize our ships inv the ‘Ayne- 
{ Ficaat seas on account of their having pret. 
 bited.or contraband goods on board, but on 
, aceount. of their having goods on board, 
, which are the proper produce of their set- 
' thlements in that part of the world, because 
_ they look upon their having cial Da on 
beard, as an incontestible proof of such 
ships having been concerned in an Hlicit 
trade with their settlemerits. My Lords 
‘it would be ridiculous in us to admit ‘of 
this, and still mere ridiculous to adm of 
their searching British ships on the open 
‘seas of rpc hg 
they would certainly, 
‘te seatch every ship they met with m the - 
: European seas, and to confiseate 

‘and eargé, in case they should find any 
Spanish gold or silver on board, because 


gold or silver on board 
_ble proof of her having exported it clan- 
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on board any ships of the ond nation trad- 
ing in-those seas, that can be called prohi- 
bited by the other. The very trade itself 
is proinbited, and consequently every shil- 


‘ling’s worth that any British ship can ex- 


port from the Spanish settlements in Ame- 
rica, let the goods be of whatever sort of 
kmd, must be prohibited; and may be 
seized and eo ed, not because she 
has got prohibited or contraband goods on 
board, but because she has been concerned 
in an illicit trade. ae 

From what I have said, my Lords, it 
must appear, that no British shnp saiting im 
the American seas, can have any gods oni 
board, which the Spaniards can cat! prohi-« 
bited or contraband goods; ard as they 


‘have lately set up such a preténce, afd 


have seized and confiscated a great many 
of our ships on that account, therefore we 


ought to have insisted upon their wav 


i 
that pretence, before we had submitted 
other’ ar- 


this pretence; fer 
soon after, pretend 


they would say, that her having Spanish 
» Was an incontesta- 


.destinely from some part of Spain, and 
consequently that the laws of their coun- 
try ought to take place, according to the 
r5th Article of the treaty of 1667. Where- 
as by that treaty, and by the custom ever 
‘smce, no British ship ean be searched ow 
the open seas by any Spanish chip of war ; 
and conseq even those goods which 
are prohibited to be exported from Spain, 
cannot be seized or confiscated, after they 
are loaded on board a British ship, and 
that ship fairly out at sea, unless it should 
appear by her paseports or sea-letters, that 
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they were exported from Spain, which is a 
case that can neverhappen; for it cannever 

ear by a ship’s passports or sea-letters, 
thst such goods were exported from Spain ; 
because when they are exported from thence 
clandestinely, as they must be, no aecount 
of them can appear in the ship’s passports 
or sea-letters; and such goods, when ex- 
ported from any other country, cannot 
then be ealled prohibited goods, by the 
Spaniards ; because they appear then by 
the ship’s passports or sea-letters not to 
have been exported from Spain, and con- 
aequently can neither be seized nor confis- 


: gated by the Spaniards. 


re Erle 


I shall allow, my Lords, that the Spa- 
piards have as good a right to prevent an 
illicit trade with their settlements in Ame- 
rica, as’we have to prevent an illicit trade 
with ours. Between these two cases a 
parallel may be drawn, in order to see 
which of us takes.the wisest and the justest 
methods for preserving our right. But I 
was surprised to hear a parallel attempted 
to be drawn between an illicit trade with 
the Spanish settlements in America, and a 
clandestine or unlawful trade upon the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. In 
the former there is no intercourse of trade 
allowed to foreigners: No foreign ship 
can enter-any of their ports, but in cases of 
the greatest necessity ; therefore it is easy 
to prevent an illicit trade, without any se- 
were precautions : To which I must add, 
that as there is no convenience of land 
carriage from the by-creeks and corners 
of their coasts to any of their great towns, 
no illicit trade can be carried on, but at 
places near some of their great towns, and 
there it would be easy to prevent it, by 

roper officers and proper regulations at 
[and ; nay, even one of their own govern- 


‘ors was of opinion, as appears by a letter 


of his, which was read at our bar, that it 


-would be easy to prevent an illicit trade, 


by proper precautions at land, without 
employing one guarda costa at sea. 
Whereas in Britain and Ireland there is a 
free intercourse of trade allowed to all fo- 
reigners, and convenient land or water 
carriage from every by-creek and corner 


"of our coasts, to many. populous cities and 


villages; and therefore, it is so easy for 
foreigners, as well as our own subjects, to 


rua prohibited or uncustomed goods in 


upon us, or to steal our wool or fuller’s 
earth away from us, that it is absolutel 
necessary for us to take precautions, bo! 
by sea and land, against such practices. 
However, my Lords, notwithstanding 
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the dffficylty we labour under in this case, 


let us but consider the laws we have made 
against exporting of our wool, and agai 


inet 
smuggling, and we shall find, thet no fo- 
reign nation can have the least ground to, 
complain of them, nor can any foreigner 
suffer by.them, unless he is really guilty, 
or very much to blame. We have, it is 
true, very severe laws against the expor- 
tations of our wool, and we have guard 
ships appointed on purpose, and instructed 
to seize all ships exporting that valuable 
commodity to foreign parts; but those 
guardships never pretend to search or 
seize any foreign vessel, unless they have 
a full proof, or very great cause of sus- 
picion, that she has wool on board, 
which was actually exported, or carried 
out to her, from some part of Britain 
orIreland. And as to those laws that have 
been made against ships hovering within 
two leagues of our coasts, they are so li+” 
mited, that it is hardly possible any fo- 
reigner can suffer, unless he has a real de- 
sign to smuggle ; for, even by the last act 
that was made against such ships, which - 
is the most severe, I mean the late famous 
smuggling act, passed but about three 
years since, the vessel must have tea or ' 
foreign spirits on board, and those spirit’ | 
must be in casks under sixty gallons; and - 
farther she must not only appear to be , 
hovering, but also it must appear, that she - 
did not proceed on her voyage, wind and. 
weather permitting, and without the mas- 
ter’s being able to shew, that slie was de- © 
tained, or prevented from preceeding; by~ — 
as Aargiacet cause whatsoever. - 
ut my Lords, lest some of the Spanish: ! 
advocates in this country should, from - 
these laws, pretend, that we may allow ’ 
the Spaniards to make free with such of - 
our ships as they find sailing within two ‘ 
leagues of their coasts in America, I must ‘ 
take notice of some very material differ-— 
ences between the British and the Ame~ - 
rican seas. In the first place, 1 am sure’. 
no man that has a true British heart wilt « 


allow the Spaniards tq usurp such a domi- ° 
nion over the American seas, as we have | 


a just right to overthe British. And, in 
the next place, I must observe, that nd . 
foreign ship, not bound for any ef our 
ports, can have the least occasion to come 
within two leagues of any part of our shore, 
and much less to hover within two leagues 
of eur shore, unless she: has some bad de- 
sign; but, on the » a8 our coasts 


contrary 
| ave flat, and full of samd banks, every fair - 


trader will endeavour -to keep abeve tre 
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leagues from our shore. Whereas, there! 


are none of our ships that come from Ja-; ar | i , 
be to injure and interrupt our trade; for 


maica.to Britain, or that are bound from 
thence to. an 


Jamaica, by the windward passage, is 
much safer than that by the Gulph of Flo- 
rida ;. therefore it is.chosen by all ships 


coming from Jamaica, if they can possibly 


make it; but as the trade winds are 
almost directly in their teeth, they are 
obliged to bees close in with the 
€uba shore, because there is a land 
breeze comes off from that island, which 


greatly assists them in their course, and 


without which it would be impossible 
for them to make the windward passage. 
And even when they find they cannot 
make the windward passage : when they 


fand they must bear away for the Gulph, 


they must, for many leagues togcther, 
sail along the Cuba shore ; and as they 
are obliged, after they pass Cape St. An- 
tonio, upon the West end of the Island of 
Cuba, to turn up against the trade winds, 


_ they are under a necessity of keeping close 


+ ghi 
C 


‘in with the, Cuba shore, in order to take 


the benefit of the land breezes from that 
island ; for otherwise they would be in 
great danger of being forced by the trade 
winds and the currents, either into the 
Gulph of Mexico, er upon the Martieres ; 
the danger of which has been confirmed 
hy experience ; for it was proved at our 


. bar, that two ships were lost but last year, 


hecause they, in their course, kept farther 
from the: shore of Cuba than usual, in 
order to avoid the guarda costas, by which 
means they were both drove upon the. 
Martieres and lost. But this is not all, our 
pe must not only keep close in with the 
sube shore, but when they are endeavour- 
ing to make the windward passage, they 


, are often obliged to hover near that shore, 
or the shore of Hispaniola, for two or three . 


~weeks,: when the trade winds blow hard, 


~ in order te wait for a calm, that they may 


thereby have an opportunity of making 
that passage. . 

- This shews, my Lords, that we cannot 
allow. the Spaniards to search our ships 
within any limits at sea, even though they 
should be found hovering upon their 


- coasts; and they have made so bad an use 


' of the. power they have lately usu 


a 


that 
b ] 
we have; I am sure, no reason to give them 


a right to that power by treaty, under any 


\ 
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of our colonies upon the : 
continent of America, but must'steer their : 
course close in with the shore of the Spa- , 
nish islands of Hispaniola or Cuba: the rea- ' 
_s0n.:of this is, because the course from 


in the. 
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limitations whatever. But farther, it is a 
power they have rio occasion for, unless it | 


their coasts are not like ours in Britain and 
Ireland: they are not full of inhabitants, 
and fishing or trading villages at every 
creek: they have no inhabitants, but in, or 
near their great towns, therefore no illicit 
trade can be carried on but in their ports, 
or at some creek very near them; ‘and 
there. it is impossible to carry on any illicit 
trade, but by the connivance of the Spanish 
governor, which is generally purchased b 

illicit traders, in which case the Spanis 


‘guarda costas dare not touch them; so 


that these guarda costas.can be of no real 
use, but to 'molest and plunder, or seize, 
under frivolous pretences, those foreign 
ships, that have no design to carry on an 
illicit trade with the Spanish settlements, 
and therefore will not be at the ex- 
pence of making presents to Spanish go- 
vernors. : : | 
I hope, my Lords, 1 have now made it 
appear, that no regulations can be settled 
between Spain and us, for preserving the 
right they have to exclude foreigners from 
aaa on any trade in their settlements 
fest-Indies. They may lay what 
penalties and forfeitures they will upon 
their own subjects in that part of the world: 
they may even lay what penalties and for- 
feitures they will, upon those British sub- 
jects that shall come within their territo- 
ries, contrary to the treaty of 1670; but 
they can lay no penalty or forfeiture on, 


-nor can they subject to their regulations, 


any British ship or subject that does not 
come within their territories in America, 
which we cannot allow them to extend be- 
fond the limits of their ports, havens, and 
inhabited creeks, unless we have a mind to 
yield up to them the sovereignty of the 


American seas, which I hope no British 


minister will dare. Therefore, I cannot 
comprehend what our plenipotentiaries 
have to regulate, with relation to our trade 
and navigation, unless they are to regulate 
and restrain (for every regulation must be 
a restraint) our right to a free navigation 
in the American seas; or our right to 
carry in our ships, whatever goods or mer- 
chandize we please, from one part of his 
Majesty’s dominions to another. From 
hence it is evidént, that this Convention is 
so far from being agreeable to the resolu- 
tions of this House last session, that it is 
directly contrary to them ; for which rea- 
son, it ought certainly to be some way 
amended. . ..- = 
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. But to me, my Lords, no amendment 
can: be of any signification. I shall be 
against the motion, huwever amended: 
the Convention I cannot approve of in any 
shape, or in any words : y have shewn it 
to be a most dishonourable and destructive 
treaty, and therefore, if any motion had 
been made for censuring it, 1 should have 
most heartily concurred; but as no such 
motion is now before us, I shall satisfy my- 
self with giving a negative to the present 
question. In this, I hope to have a happi- 
mess I have been for many years very 
little accustomed to: I hope to have the 
concurrence of a great majority of this 
House ; for surely, no Lord that hears me, 


_. ean be under the least difficulty in joining 


with me upon this occasion. Hf the ques- 


_ tion had been for censuring this Treaty, 
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bad as it is, some Lords might have found 
themselves under difficulties: they might, 
perhaps, have been unwilling to censure 


‘what has been done by their friends ; but 


no rule of friendship can lay them under a 
difficulty in giving their negative to the 
present question. It is only refusing toe 
approve of what they think does not 
deserve their approbation; and to ap- 


babs with our. hps, of what we in our 


earts despise, is the part of a flatterer, not 
of a friend. 


- The Earl of Cholmondeley : 
My Lords; as I am far from having the 


least doubt of our right to a free navigation 


in the American seas, or of our right to 
carry in our ships what goods or mer- 


chandize we think proper, from one part 


of his Majesty’s dominions to another, I 
~very much approve of what the noble lord 
‘that spoke last hath said in vindication 
of these our rights; but from his having 


been at the pains to say so much in their 


vindication, I am persuaded the Spaniards 
may have something to say against them, 
or at least that they may have some reasons 


. to offer, why we should agree to their being 
_Jaid under some regulations, in order to se- 


cure them against an illicit trade’s being 
carried on by our people in their settle- 
ments; and this convinces me, that our 
disputes upon this subject, were of such a 
nature, as could not be fully settled by a 
preliminary treaty. It must require some 
time to convince the Spanish court, that 


these our rights can admit of no regula- 


tions, especially as it is the interest of the 
Spanish governors and captains of guarda 


Costas in America, to insist upon it that. 
they may ; and as there is nothing in the. 
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Convention now before us that‘can in the 
least derogate from either of these rights, 
I am far from having such an opinion of it 
as some noble lords have been pleased te 
express. On the contrary, I think it the 
most we could expect in so short a time, 
and therefore, I thought the least I could 
do, was to move for an address in the 
terms I have taken the liberty to propose. 

If this were a solemn and definitive 
treaty, my Lords, there might be some 
reason for saying, that it did not come up 
to our resolutions and address of last ses- 
sion ; but as it is only a preliminary Con- 
vention, and as by this preliminary bis 
Majesty has obtained; by peaceable mea- 
sures, a part of what was recommended to 
him last session, I mean reparation for our 
losses, and has, in my opinion, laid a 
foundation for obtaining, by the same 
means, all that was recommended to him; 
I think he deserves thanks from every man 
who delights in peace, or wishes prosperity 
to the trade and navigation of Great Bri- | 
tain. From such, I say, he deserves 
thanks; and he deserves it the more, on 
account of his having obtained those terms 
by peaceable measures; for though the 
fitting out of squadrons may be called war- 
like preparations, they cannot be called 
warlike measures; and whatever other 
lords may think, I shall always be of opi- 
nion, that, in time of peace, as well as in 
time of war, the-courts we negociate with 
will have the more regard to what we pro- 
pose, when they know we are ready to 
back our bi ee with a well-disciplined 
army, and a powerful fleet to convey that 
army wherever we have a mind. We can, 
it is true, raise armies and fit out squadrons 
whenever we please, but we can do neither 
in an instant; and when foreign powers 
know that we have none such ready, they 
will of course suppose they may have time 
to prepare for their defence, before we 
can be in @ condition to attack them; 
which will render them less pliable than 
they would be, if they knew that the im- 


“mediate consequence of their refusal would 


be a powerful invasion from this kingdom, — 
upon some part of their. territories. : 
For these reasons, my Lords, I do not 
think the motion I have made stands much 
in need of any Amendment; but if the no- 
ble lord that spoke last, or any other lord, 
will please to propose an Amendment, I 
shajl willingly agree to it, unless it appear - 
to be a very unreasonable one ; for all that - 
I propose, my Lords, is, that we should 
make such a compliment. upon the present 


. : _ w 
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‘occasion to his Majesty, as has always 


been usual when any treaty, convention or 


‘negociation has been laid before this 
House by the King’s order. This, I 


‘think, is upon all such occasions neces- 


sary; but, upon the present, I must think 
‘it more necessary than upon most others; 
because his Majesty’s success, with aa he 
to the solemn and definitive treaty, which 
is to be concluded in pursuance of this 
preliminary Convention, must entirely de- 
pend upon the respect shewn to his Ma- 
Jesty by his parliament, upon this occasion. 


The Earl of Chesterfield * + 


My Lords; I very little mind the Ad- 
dress proposed, or any address that can 
be proposed upon this occasion: nor am I 
under the least concern, whether you 
amend it or no; for I shall be against it, 
however amended. I think this Conven- 
tion the most inglorious, the most perni- 
cious that this nation ever made; and 
therefore I shall be against any thing that 
may seem to insinuate the approbation of 
this House. We are sworn to be faithful 
counsellors to his Majesty, and I think it 
would be deceiving him, it would be a 
breach of our honour,a breach of our oath, 
to present to his Majesty an Address that 
may bear the most distant resemblance of 
an approbation of such a treaty. Ido not 
know who were the authors of it; and 
therefore I cannot condemn the Conven- 
tion because of the authors; but I must 
condemn the authors, be they who they 
will, because of the Convention. But, my 
Lords, though I do not know who were 
the authors, I know who were not :. I know 
his Majesty was not: I know he would 
never have approved of it, if matters had 
not béen egregiously misrepresented to 


him. It is not, my Lords, to the King, 


we are to shew our respect by an address 


* «The earl of Chesterfield spoke against 
this warlike peace, as he called it, with great 
force of argument, as well as eloquence and 
wit. He probably was animated by the pre- 
sence of the Prince of Wales, who assisted at 
the debate, and thought proper, in an affair 
which so nearly affected the glory of the na- 
tion, to vote, for the first time, and to divide 
.with the opposition. This speech of lord Ches- 
terfield is one of those which were chosen by 
Rousset to be inserted in his Recueil, as con- 


taining the principal arguments urged by the 


Engiish in support of their pretensions ; bat 
the translation is by no means worthy of the 
eri a Dr, Maty’s Memoirs of Lord Ches- 
tefeld. 9 


t 
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upon this occasion : it is to his ministers ; 
for I must always look upon addresses that 
seem to insinuate an approbation of public 
measures, as addresses made to the minis- 
ters who advised and conducted those 
measures. It is not therefore to the King, 
but to his ministers, that we are to shew 
our respect upon this occasion; and the 
only method by which we can regain from 
foreign nations, that respect which is due 
to this, and that which we have forfeited 
by our late conduct, especially by our 
agreeing to this Convention, would be to 
shew no respect to those that made it, but 
to censure it, and then address his Majes- 
ty, to know who had advised it. is 
would be shewing a due respect to our so- 
vereign, and a due respect to our own ho- 
nour. As for our success, with regard to 
the solemn and definitive treaty, that is to 
be concluded in pursuance of this prelimi- 
nary Convention, I hope we shall have 
none ; I would disappoint it if possible ; for - 
I am sure it is impossible to obtain an ho- 
nourable treaty, in pursuance of such a 
dishonourable preliminary. | 
Last session of parliament, my Lords, . 
we strengthened the hands of the crown 
in a most extraordinary manner: we put 
“it in the power of the crown to obtain sa- 
tisfaction, reparation and security, by force 
of arms, if they could -not be obtained .by 
peaceable means; but no proper use has 
been made of the extraordinary powers we 
then granted. Great fleets have, indeed, 
been fitted out: the nation has been put 
to great expence, our seamen harrassed, 
and our trade interrupted: from these 
mighty preparations the nation expected 
great things ; but the Spaniards knew bet- 
ter: they knew the instructions given to 
our formidable squadrons; or at least they 
judged of them from former experience. 
They knew our fleets were directed by the 
same counsels they have been for several 
years past, and therefore they concluded, 
they were furnished with the same harm- 
less instructions. We had before sent a 
‘fleet to Carthagena, where it lay peaceably 
for several months, an over-mntch for 
Spain, but an cnequal match for the worms 
and climate. We had before sent a fleet. 
to Gibraltar, when it. was actually besieged 
by the Spaniards; but that fleet was not 
to attack or-annoy them: no, it was so 
civil as to open to right and left, and let 
provisions pass through for the enemy’s 
besieging army: nay, it seems, they had 
instructions not even to protect our trade; 
for some of our merchant-ships were takon 
under their very nose. _ 
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_ Our fleets sent out last summer, my 
Lords, now. appear to have had the same 
‘sort of instructions. 
the instructions given to that sent to the 
West Indies, from.an accident that hap- 
pened. One blunt English captain that 
was sent out upon a cruise, imagining that 
his country was not put to the expence of 
‘sending out fleets to do nothing, happened 
to meet with a Spanish register-ship, which 
he took and brought into Jamaica, as a 
lawful prize; but the commodore knew 


the secret: he knew we were not to take, ; 
but in the most humble manner to sue for. 
satisfaction and justice ; and therefore he ' 


ordered the captain not only to set his prize 
‘at liberty, but to convoy her back, with 
great respect, to the latitude in which he 
took her. Our squadron sent to the Me- 
diterranean could have no warlike instruc- 
tions; because they could do no harm to 
Spain, unless it had been to make prize of 
some of ‘their fishing-boats, or coasting- 
barks: they had no land-forces on board, 
nor were provided with any thing proper 
for annoying any Spanish town or village 
upon the sea coast. None of our fleets 
' therefore could give the least weight to 


our negociations: they’ could serve for’ 


nothing, but to confirm the Spaniards in 
the contemptible opinion they have long 
entertained of us; and the consequence 
we find is agreeable. We have obtained 
no satisfaction for the many indignities that 
have been put upon us; it does not appear 
_ that we ever asked for it. We haveobtained 
no reparation for our losses, but what was 
before agreed to by Spain, or what one 
part of our own people must make to the 
other. And we have obtained no security 
for our trade or navigation: that we have 
left entirely to ‘our plenipotentiaries ; and 
they are such plenipotentiaries, as, I be- 
lieve, no nation in the world would have 
trusted with an affair of such consequence ; 
for I do not know that either of them has 
one shilling’s worth estate in any part of 
his Majesty’s dominions, to answer for any 
malversations or. breaches of faith they 
may be guilty of. | 
_ Tam surprized any lord should imagine, 
we have got as ample satisfaction as we 
could insist on. My Lords, the word ¢ sa- 
* tisfaction’ ought.not to be mentioned by 
any one that talks in favour of this Con- 
yention: we have got none. Has Spain 
reed to punish or deliver up any one of 
its governors or captains, that have so 
cruelly used our seamen? This alone can 
be called satisfaction; and this we were 


on the Convention with Spain. 


We may judge of 


afraid to ask. We have not so much as 
got, by this Convention, any reparation 
for our losses; and yet we have by this 
Convention given the Spaniards a general 
release. My Lords, I shall shew that we 
have got no reparation, but what Spain 
had before agreed to give, or what one 
part of our own people must make to the 
other ; and in order to do this, I must exa- 
mine the just demands, which, it is said, 
Spain had upon us. The only demands I 
ever heard of are, that which relates to the 
ships we took from them in the Mediterra- 
nean in 1718; and that which relates to 
the ship they call the Santa Theresa, 
which was seized at Dublin in 1735. If 
there are any other, I wish the noble Lards 
who talk so much in favour of the Con- 
vention, would mention and explain them. 
Now, my Lords, with regard to the ships 
we took from them in 1718, I must insist 
upon it, that they were justly taken, and 
were lawful prize. But as we, by the — 
treaty of 1721, agreed to restore them, let 
us examine the words of that treaty, in 
order to see whether we have not long 
since complied, as far as we were obliged, 
with the terms of that treaty. ‘Lhe words 
of the 5th Article of that Treaty are, 
‘¢ That his Britannic Majesty shall cause 
to be restored to his Catholic majesty, all 
the ships of the Spanish fleet which were 
taken by that of England, in the naval 
battle fought in the seas of Sicily in 1718, 
with the guns and other equipage, in the 
condition they are at present, or else the 
value of those that may have been sold, at 
the same price that the purchasers shall 
have given.”? ‘These are the words of the 
treaty ; and in pursuance of this, his Ca- 
tholic majesty sent commissaries to Port 
Mahon, where all these ships were, except 
one, for I never heard that any more of 
them were sold; and the ships were ac- 
cordingly, by his Majesty’s orders, offered 
to be delivered to these commissaries, with 
their guns and other equipage, in the con- 
dition they were then in, which was all 
we were obliged to; but the commissaries 
refused to accept of them, because they 
were in a decayed condition, and unfit for 
service. Therefore, if these ships were 
not restored, it was the king of Spain’s. 
own fault; for we performed all that was 
incumbent upon us, by the treaty of 1721; 
except as to what related to the ship that 
had been sold, and that ship having been 
sent to Spain by those that purchased her, 
after they had fitted her up for service, at. . 


/@ very great expence, the Spaniards 
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thought fit té-seize her, by whith they | mands we Had upon: Spaitt; and ‘here E 


gave us a claim upon them, instead of their 
having any upon us, on account of that 
ship ; for we were obliged to account for 
her only at the price at which she was 
sold, whereas, when they seized her, she 
was worth a great deal more. » : 
_* From henee it appears, my Lords, that 
_ they could have no just demand upon us, 
' on account of any obligations we laid our- 
sélves under by the treaty 1721. And with 
respect to the ship they called the Santa 
Theresa, it is well iowa: that she was one 
of those many British ships that have been 
of late most unjustly seized and confiscated 
by the Spaniards; and as she happened to 
be sent upon a voyage to Dublin by some 
Spanish merchants, the former owner be- 
ing there at the time, immediately disco- 
vered her to. be-his ship; and he having 
applied to the government there, and fully 
-proved his property, we could not refuse 
to do justice to our own people in our own 
ports; though we have for many years 
neglected to obtain justice for them from 
the Spaniards; but if we consider the Con- 
vention, we shall find, that the value of 
this ship is not to be included in the 
60,000/. demand, which they make upon 
us; for by the second separate Article, 
“this ship is to be referred to the plenipo- 
tentiaries, and if they should give it against 
us, the value of her is still to be accounted 
for, or to be allowed in whole, or in part, 
as a compensation for the British ship 
¢alled The Success, the restitution: of 
which is stipulated by the same Article. 
« Lhope I have now shewn that the Spa- 
mards had no just demands upon us; and 
therefore, I cannot comprehend how any 
‘Lord: can talk of:the mutual demands that 
were between the two nations. My Lords, 
‘there were no mutual demands: the de- 
mands were all of our side: we had taken 
great care they should have: no demands 
upon us; for to our Christian patience 
and .Jong ‘suffering, we added a Christian 
sort of revenge. We heaped coals of fire 
upon their heads, by returning them many 
good offices for many injuries received ; 
but whatever Christianity may teach with 
regard to private life, 1am sure it incul- 
eates no such doctrines with regard to the 
behaviour of nations or governments to- 
wards one another; and I have good rea- 
son to believe, that those who have been 
the chief authors of our political tameness 
and submission, were no way influenced 
by any Christian- motives. ar, 
-.F shall ngw, my Lords, consider the de- 


must observe, that the demands of eur 
merchants for ships plundered or seized 
by the Spaniards, before our commissaries 
returned: from Spain, which is three or 


four years since, amounted to above 


400,000/. which sum was reckoned as the 
value of what was taken or plundered at 
prime cost; for if our merchants had 
valued it at what they might have sold the 
eargoes for at market, it would have 
amounted: to above 500,000/. besides the 
damages they suffered by the: interruption 
of their trade, raising the premiums uponin- 
surance, and loss of ships, two of which we 
had an account of.from the gentlemen that 
were examined at our bar, besides many 
others that were never heard of; some of 
which there is great reason to suspect 
were taken by Spanish Guarda Costas, and 
the ships, with every living soul on board, 
sent to the bottom of the sea, after those 
pirates had gutted them of all they thought 
fit for their purpose. Therefore, the 
amount of our real damages, and consee 
quently of our real demands upon Spain, 
at the time our commissaries left that king- 
dom, was at least 500,000/. sterling ; and 
as the Spaniards have taken and plundered 
& great many of our ships since that time, 
our demands upon them for damages, 
without reckoning costs, must have 
amounted to a great deal above 500,000/. 
at the time we began to negociate this 
Convention; for if to this we should add 
our costs, I mean the extraordinary ex- 


‘pence the nation has been put to by ther 


obstinate refusal of justice, our demands 
upon them at that time, would amount, E 
believe, to at least a million sterling, with- 
out one shilling’s worth of a just demand 
upon their side; and this whole demand we 
have, by this Convention, released, for the 
sum of 27,000/. which is less than the king 
of Spain himself had allowed (before this 
Convention was thought of) to be justly 
due to us, as I shall presently make ap- 
pear. | 

My Lords, the value put by our com- 
missaries on the demands of our mer- 
chants, is what I have not the least regard 
to. They seem to have been Spanish, and. 
not English commissaries. It is true, they 
reduced the demands of our merchants 
to 200,000/. but they had not the least 
reason ‘for what they did. One of them 
that was examined at our bar, could 
not give the least shadow of reason for 
making any reduction, and much tess | 
for making such an extraordinary reducs 


moved, 
tion. From what he said, we may judge 


thow they lumped things in favour of 


Spain. He told us, that for about twenty 
aloops, that even they allowed to have been 
unjustly seized, they lumped them at 100/. 
@ piece, though every one knows, that no 
sloop, proper for sailing on seas where 
ternades, tempests, and hurricanes are fre- 
quent, can be built and fitted out for 1004. 
without reckoning the seamen’s cloaths, 
provisions, and other things that must be 
en board. Frem hence we may see, they 
were resolved to reduce the demands of 
their countrymen as low as possible. From 
whom they could have instructions for this, 
I d¢apnot imagine: I am sure it was not 
from his Majesty; and if they received 
such instructions frem any of his ministers, 
they ought not to have complied with 
them: it was betraying his Majesty, and 
sacrificing the interest of his people, to 
the selfish views of some of his ministers. 
But even this sum of 200,000/. the court 
of Spain was resolved, it seems, not to 
make good; and as our’ ministers were, it 
seems, resolved to have a treaty at any 
rate, it becamenecessary for them to reduce 
this sum. For this purpose, we have al- 
lowed of a demand of 60,0002. which the 
Spaniards made upon us, though they had’ 
not, as I have shewn, the least pretence 
for making sucha demand. This reduced 
‘the 200,000/. to 140,000. Well, but even 
this sum of 140,000/. the court of Spain 
refused to pay; therefore we allowed them 
to deduct 45,000/. for prompt payment. 
‘Whatever other lords may think, I must 
think, an allowance of near one third of 
the sum due, is a pretty extraordinary al- 
lowance for prompt payment; especially, 
when that which is called prompt pay- 
ment, is only @ promise to pay in four 
months. I have often, my Lords, heard of 
an alldwance made for prone payment, 
when money is paid before it is due by 
law or custom; but I never heard that the 
creditor made an allowance for prompt 
payment when he gave his debtor four 
months forbearance : the allowance is then 
generally of the other side. 
_ case between Spain and us. The money 
was due, and immediately payable both by 
law and custom; therefore they should have 
made us an allowance for forbearance, in- 
stead of our making them an allowance for 
‘prompt payment, What necessity, what 
obligation, could we lie under to accept of 
&ssignments upon his Catholic Majesty’s re- 
venues in New Spain? It would have been 
tidiculous to accept of any such; because 


~ 
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we knew, by experience, they were good 


for nothing. 

However, my Lords, every pretence was 
to be admitted, that could be made, for di- 
minishing the sum due to us from Spain: 
therefore this allowance. for prompt pay- 
ment was admitted of, and this reduced 
the 140,0001. te 95,000/. But still this 
sum was too large: the court of Spain 
would not so much as promise to pay even — 
thissum: therefore, what our negociators 
had already allowed, for what I know, 
prompted them to. set up a most unjust 
claim of 68,009/. against our South Sea 
Company ; and though the Spaniards are, 
by their own acknowledgment, indebted 
to our South Sea Company in a much 
larger sum, yet it was agreed, that this 
68,000/. should be immediately paid by 
the company to'the king of Spam; and . 
this immediate payment was made the fun- 
damental article of the Convention; for 
the king of Spain’s protestation or declara- 
tion, [must,and I am convinced the court of 
Spain will, consider as a condition sine qua 
non; and our agreeing to accept of any 
treaty under such a condition, is the more 
extraordinary, for that it was done by one 
who was the company’s servant, and at 
that very time entrusted with the manage- 
ment of their affairs at that court. 

We may now see, my Lards, what re- 
paration the king of Spain has, by this 
Convention, agreed to make us. He has 


agreed to make a stipulated payment of =~ 


95,0002, to us in four months, provided 
our South Sea Company make an imme- 
diate present to him of 68,000/. so-that he 
is to pay to us but.27,000/. out of his o 
pocket, which is a less sum: than he ha 
acknowledged to be due to us, before this 
Convention was thought of; because, be- 
fore this Convention was thought of, he 
had acknowledged, that the five ships, 
mentioned in the 4th article, were unjustly 
seized, and had actually sent orders to 
New Spain for their restitution; and the 
value of these five ships will, I am sure, 
amount to more than 27,000/. Nay, if in 
pursuance of these orders they have been 
restored, which, indeed, I believe, we have 
no reason to apprehend, I do not know 
but we may be brought 4 or 5,000. in 
debt ; for by that article, the whole, or any 
ge of them, that shall ty ed to have 
een restored, is to be repaid by us. 

Let us now see, my Lords, what repara- 
tion we have obtained, by this Convention. 
Our plundered merchants are, indeed, to 
have 155,000%. divided among them, the 
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salaries, fees and perquisites of those who 
are to make the division, being first de- 
ducted ; and this they are to have as a full 
satisfaction -for their damages, which 
amount to more than 500,000/. But how 
fs this 155,000/. to be raised? Why 
60,000/. of it must be raised by a tax 
’ipon our own people, or by making a new 
encroachment upon .our sinking fund; 
68,000/..another part of it, is to be raised 
by, or rather taken by violence from our 
own South Sea Company; and the re- 
maining 27,000/. is to be paid to us by the 
king of Spain, which is a less sum than he 
had acknowledged to be’ due to us, before 
this Convention was thought of. I beg 
oe my Lords, for detaining you so 
dong upon this head; but as this treaty 
seems to have been artfully calculated for 
palming a'sham reparation upon the na- 
_tion, I was obliged to examine it to the 
bottom, in order to detect the artifices that 
have been made use of for. covering the 
deceit. : 
_ Now, my Lords, with regard to our 
future security, we have been so negligent 
of it in-this preliminary treaty, that we 
Have not so much as obtained from the 
Spaniards a suspension of their wonted 
depredations. Where Spain is to be a 
gainer by a suspension, there it is expressly 
stipulated ; but where we are to be gain- 
ers, it is entirely neglected. We have 
romised te suspend all fortifications and 
mmprovements in’ Georgia and Carolina; 
but Spain has net promised to suspend 
searching our ships, and cohfiscating them 
upen frivolous pretences. For this neg- 
Ject, a learned lord has found out a most 
ingenious excuse: he has told us, that if 
we had stipulated any such suspension, it 
would. have imported an acknowledgment 
of their right to search and confiscate. 
¥ow-this may be in Jaw, I do not know; 
dut I do-not think it agreeable to common 
sense.- I cannot think, that my exacting 
@ promise from a man to suspend doing 
mean Injury, is the least acknowledgment, 
' that: he has a right to do me an injury. 
But iH. a2 suspension could be any. way un- 
derstood to be an acknowledgment of their 
right-to: search and confiscate our ships, 
the allowing them to continue the prac- 
tice, mu8t be a more direct, and, I am 
aure,'a-more hurtful-sort of acknowledg- 
ment.. -Therefore, I must look upon this 
neglect-in the preliminary Convention, as 
a:-bad omen, with respect to the definitive 
treaty.. The tirae, it is true, in which this 


definitive treaty is to be settled, is but} 
Ge Py “aes A cea nl “Seite Te es sas 
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eight nionths: they cannot, perhaps, do 
us any great injury in that time ; but that 
term may be renewed, may be often re- 
newed, I believe it will be renewed from 
time to time, as long as some people have 
any influence in our councils; for I do 
not believe it will ever be in their power 
to make the Spaniards give up any right 
they pretend to; and no British minister 
will ever dare to grant them, by a solemn 
treaty, a right to search British ships on 
the open seas, or a right to prescribe to 
his Majesty’s subjects what sort of goods 
they shall be allowed to carry in their ships 
from one part of his Majesty’s dominions 
to another. For this reason, I donot 
know, but that our negociations for a defi- 
nitive treaty may last as long as our nego- 
ciations for this preliminary have con- 
tinued,. which I must look on to be at 
least ten years; for these renewals or con- 
tinuations may be safely agreed to, be- 
cause they will not be much taken notice 
of, or resented by the people; and during 
that whole time, the Spaniards are to con- 
tinue to exercise a most unjust encroach- 
ment upon us, while we must continue to 
suspend the natural right we have to fortif 
and improve our own dominions. 

As for the pretence, my Lords, that 
the Spaniards have given up their right to 
search or confiscate our ships, and have 
acknowledged themselves in the wrong, 
by agreeing to pay us damages and costs, 
I have already shewn that they have not 
agreed, by this treaty, to pay us any 
damages, but what they had before ac- 
knowledged to be due; and I was sur- 
prized to hear a learned lord, who cer- 
tainly understands what is meant by 
damages and costs, so far mistake the 


matter, as to say, the Spaniards have. 


agreed to pay costs. Our costs are the 
expences the nation was put to in warlike 
preparations last summer, which the Spa- 
niards have not agreed to pay one shilling 
of; for whether those preparations are to 
be called warlike measures or not, they 
certainly cost us a great deal of money ; 
and in all nations but this, theylook might 
like war: even in this, till within these 
twenty years, they have generally been the 
certain harbinger of war; and will be so 
again, as soon as we begin to have a regard 
to our character abroad, or our ceconomy 
at home. . . 

My Lords, I have this day, and upon 
this occasion, heard a distinction made by 


a learned lord, between a right, and the 


enjoyment of a right. What the noble 


Lisl} 

Jord meant by his distinction, I cannot 
comprehend : for it is a distinction which, 
I confess, I do not understand. I am 
sure no right is good for any thing unless 
it be enjoyed, nor farther than it is-en- 
joyed; and I must think, that whilst .a 
man prevents my enjoying my right, he, 
for that time at least, takes from me the 
right itself. But after the noble lord had 
made this incomprehensible distinction, I 
was amazed to hear him say, there is no 
matter of right now in dispute between 
Spain and us. Donot they say, they have 
‘aright to search our ships on the open 
seas? It does not signify to us what fri- 
volous pretence they found that right 
upon: they do pretend to it, they have 
enjoyed it, by our tameness, for too many 
years. Do not they say, they have a 


right to seize and confiscate our ships, if 


tley find any gold, silver, logwood, cocoa, 
or other goods on board, which they are 
pleased te call the produce of their set- 
tlements in America? It signifies nothing 
to us, what reason they give for setting u 
such a claim: they do pretend to it, nd 
have actually exercised this right, even 
‘since this treaty was first set on foot ; for 
~ they seized captain Vaughan’s ship on. the 
29th of June. last, and have since con- 


demned her, for no other reason, but be- 


cause of her having some goods on board, 
which, they said, was the produce of their 
settlements, though it appeared that he 
had taken them in at. Jamaica. These, 
my Lords, are matters of right, which, I 
hope, our miriisters dispute with them: I 
hope no British minister will ever dare to 
yield to them in either of these respects. 
And, on the other hand, do not we say, 
we havea right to a free navigation in the 
American. seas? Do. not the Spaniards 
dleny we have any such right? Do not 
they expressly say, we have no right to 
any. navigation in those seas, but such as 
‘they have granted usby treaty ? And that, 
they say, is only: to and from our own 
‘€olonies, whilst our ships steer a direct 
course; which they, as sovereigns of the 
American seas, are to be the only judges 
of. This ig the meaning they put on the 
Sth Article of the treaty of 1670, which 
every man must be convinced of, that has 
read M. de la Quadra’s letter to Mr. 
Keene, of the 10th of February was a 
twelvemonth : his words are, after having 
_ given an abstract of that . Article, “‘ That 
these words plainly shew the little grounds 
of the proposition you have advanced, that 
bis Britannic. Majesty’s subjects have a 
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right to-a free commerce and navigation 
in the 'West-Indies, the only navigation 
that can be claimed by them, being that 
to their islands and plantations, whilst. 
they steer a due course; and their shipy 
are liable to seizure and confiscation, if it 
be proved that they havealtered their route, 
without necessity, in order to draw near 
to the Spanish coasts.”? ‘This, it is true, 
my Lords, is a most false. and ridiculous 
interpretation of that Article; but this 
they have been prompted to insist on by 
our tameness, and by our puzzling the case 
with our negociations. 3 . 
From hence we must see, my Lords, 
that there are rights of great importance 
in dispute between aoe and us. They 
pretend to rights which we can never 
admit of, as long as we possess a foot of 
ground, or have any trade in the Westy 
Indies; and they deny us a right that 
every free state in the world has a. just 
title to by the laws of nature and nations; — 
and I will venture to prophesy, that, with- 
out a war, they will never give up the 
former, nor acknowledge the latter. We 
may negociate as long as we please: we 
may conclude sham treaties and Conven- 
tions, as temporary expedients for amus- 
ing our own people; but, froni our late 
conduct, they have conceived such a cone 
temptible opinion of us, that we must now 
fight them before we can expect any jus- 
tice or satisfaction from them.. This must 
at last be the case; but when this hap- 
pens, it will not be those who then advise 
a war, but. those, who by their pusil- 


lanimous conduct have made it necessary, 
that ought to be blamed for having led the 
nation into a. war. If we had properly 


resented the first insult, and had peremp- 
torily insisted upon. full satisfaction, we ~ 
might have obtained it by peaceable 
means; but now I am afraid it is became 
impossible : we must go to war before we 
can expect either satisfaction or quiet; 
and when we do, [ hope it will be con- 
ducted with wisdom and vigour ; for if we 
shew the same irresolute conduct, in war, 
we have lately done in peace, if we seem 
afraid of hurting the enemy too much, like 
a senseless and spiritless animal fallen inte 


-a mire, the longer we struggle, the deeper — 


we shall sink, and may, at last, come to 
be suffocated in the. mud: whereas, bya 


bold and vigorous push at first we might 


have got through the quagmire, and 
thrown ourselves safe upon the opposite 
shore. es Oo 7 

Having now shewn, that our right to a 
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free navigation in the American. seas, is 


one of those rights that is disputed by 


Spain, we must from thence conclude, it 
- is one of those rights, that is by this Con- 
vention to be regulated by plenipoten- 
‘tiaries. That is to say, my Lords, it is to 
be given up by our plenipotentiaries ; for 
if it be regulated, it must be destroyed: 
“every regulation must be a restraint, and 
that which is put under a restraint, can in 
no sense be said to be free. The right 
Spain pretends to, of searching our ships 
in the open seas; and the right they pre- 


tend to, of prescribing to us what sort of 


goods we may carry in our ships, from one 
part of the British dominions to another, 
are rights which, I hope, are now in dis- 
poe between Spain and us ; and are there- 
fore rights that are referred to be regu- 
‘lated by our plenipotentiaries. My Lords, 
“ff we agree to regulate them, we grant 
‘them; and if we grant them under any 
Yegulations, we can-no longer pretend to 
a free navigation or commerce in the 
American seas: therefore, my Lords, I 
must look upon this Article as an artful, 
“or mdirect surrender, (I shall not give it 


-the name it deserves) of the most un- | 
doubted, and the most valuable rights of 


the people of Great Britain. The learned 
‘prelate who spoke some time ago, and the 
earned lord who spoke since, have, in- 


“deed, upon this subject, shewn themselves 


. ~ excellent advocates for Spain: I hope the 


‘Spanish plenipotentiaries will neither have 


‘so much eloquence, nor so many argu- | 
leads me of course to eensider the: present 


' “ments; for, if they have, as I have novery 
great opinion of the capacity or qualifica- 
“sions of our own, I am afraid we shall 
‘come off with the worst. But their argu- 
ments in favour of Spain have been’ so 
“fully answered by the noble duke that 
“spoke after the reverend prelate, and the 

~~ noble lord that spoke last but one, that I 

, “need not, if I could, add any thing to the 
‘answers ‘they have made ; therefore, Ishall 

‘ only wish, that our plenipotentiaries had 

‘ been here to have heard them, in order 

_ ~that.they might have learned hew to de- 

~ fend the cause of their country against the 

most artful arguments that can be made 


é 


"use of by its enemies. 


~~ The only other right now in dispute be- 


* tween Spain and-us, that seems to have 
. ‘been taken the least notice of in our late 


‘hegociations, is our right-to Georgia and 


Carolina. This, the noble lord who spoke 
_ ” last but two, has represented as a dispute 
*. about limits only ; though every one knows, 


* the Spaniards-have lately begun to dispute 
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our right to Georgia, anid even’ te a grext 
part of Carolina, particularly. our right-to 
the former, which they so peremptorily 
deny, that they would not allow the name 
to be so much as mentioned in this: Con- 
vention ; and as we have lately given that 
country the name of Georgia, not: only by 
charter, but by authority of Parliament, 
our accepting of an Article about the re- 
nscepi of limits, without mentioning our 
rontier province, will, I am afraid; be 
considered by the Spaniards as a surrender 
of that province. We may, if we will, 
give up Georgia; we may give up South- 
Carolina, and yet say, that the only dis- 
pute between Spain and us was about 
imits; because the Spaniards insisted, 
that the river Podie, upon the borders of 
‘North-Carolina, was the proper limut be- 
tween Florida and Carolina; whereas we 
insisted, that the river Alatamaha was the 
proper limit. This, I say, might be called | 
a dispute only about limits; but, if we 
should give up all the country lying be- 
tween these two rivers, if we do not. give 
up a right, I will say, we give up a very 
valuable possession. _ : i ee 

I have now shewn, my “Lords, that by 
this Convention we have: obtained. no:ré- 


| plese ;‘and that, so far. frem obtaming 


uture seeurity, we seem to have, in some 
measure, given up every thing, upon: whieh 


our future seeurity can be founded: - What, 


then, could ‘induce us to:accept, of seh. 
an. unsatisfactory, such a: dishoneucabte. 
eliminary? Which is -a questian: that 


circumstances::of Europe: in -generaly-axd. 


of this nation in partreular. . :‘Ehis,<my 
‘Lords, 1 confess, ia. a ‘subject «-whiqh +I 
‘tauch on with reluctance; . because, 1 am 


‘sure it can afford ne great. comfort, either _ 


‘to the speaker, or. to the: hearer. The 


state of our: affairs, both at -home:-and 
abroad, I shall ‘grant,: is: ‘damal-enongh ; 
but I am sorry-to hear it made.more dis- 


mal than it really is, for the sake of juati- 


fying an inglorious treaty, ora dastardly 
submission to the most: provoking insults. 
The affairs of Europe are, indeed, at: pre- 
sent, in a situation not very faveurable for 
this: kingdom ; but-what: is this owing. to? 
It is owing, my Lords, te. a ridiculaus.no- 
tion we took up about: fifteen- years ago, 
of the overgrown power of the house of 
Austria:' a notion: that could:be matilled 
into us by nothing but French counsels ; 
and -who were. the chief propegators.;of 
this. pernicious notion, we may well -re- 
member. This notion produced the treaty 
me ge aca 
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of Hanovers:~a treaty calculated for dis- 
solving an alliance, which we ought to 
have cultivated and ‘strengthened with all 
eur art; because it could be prejudicial to 
ho state:in Europe but France alone. And 
this treaty of Hanover drove us into that 
Jong chain of negociations, treaties and 
expence, by which we not only re-united 
the.two branches of the House of Bourbon, 
but contributed, at our own expence, to 
tggrandize them. Our fleets were em- 
ployed to give principalities to one of the 
branches of that House: and now we are 
told, you must not vindicate your rights, 
or your honour, against one of these 
‘branches, because it may be assisted by 
the other. | 
+: My Lords, if this argument proves any 
thing, it proves too much; if we dare not 
revenge the affronts that are put upon us, 
nor repel the most unjust encroachments, 
for fear: of France, we have nothing to do 
but lie down and die. - It signifies nothing 
to put it off by;patch-work, and expedients, 
for eight months longer. But this, my 
‘Lords, has been our method for several 
years. Like builders, that build a house 
to last only for the term of their lease, they 
build of rotten materials; and if they can, 
by patch-work, keep it up while they are 
‘da it, they do. not care if it tumbles upon, 
aad crushes the landlord under its ruins. 
A minister that has no credit or character 
abroad, nor. authority or affection 
among the people at home, must have re- 
-eourse to patch-work and expedients. . He 
: cam chave no materials, but the- rotten 
_ hearts of sycophants and time-servers ; and 
these must be kept together, at a great 
. expence, by. pace iat Aa Spee he 
neither can, nor will, think of building a 
solid and lasting fabric; but, I hope the 
‘nation will never allow him to build for 
-them; or if they should be so unwise, as 
to allow him to erect a deceitful fabric, 
that they will pull it about his ears, before 
he has time to enclose them; for if they 


should allow him to go on, he may so 


environ them with ruins, that it will hardly 


be  pameat for them to find their way out.. 


cannot easily believe, my Lords, that 
France will assist Spain in putting a yoke 
upon us, that may afterwards serve as. a 
. .precedent:for putting the same yoke upon 
‘ themselves. The court of France is sel- 
' dom.so. short in its politics: I am rather 
. inelined to think, that the court of France 
' will either endeavour. to prevail on us to 


_- accept of sham treaties, and a precarious 


) \ security, or, incase. of a war, that they 
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will endeavour to prevent our bringing it 
to a speedy issue, by a vigorous prosecu- 
tion. I hope we shall take care not to be 
directed or duped by French counsels in. 
either of these cases; for both will be de- 
structive to this nation, both will serve the 
ends of France: a precarious peace, or 2 
languid war, will keep up a contention be- 
tween Spain and us; and sucha contention 
will contribute greatly to establish the 
trade of l’rance upon the ruins of the trade 
of this nation, But suppose these two 
nations should unite against us, and that 
we have negociated ourselves out of every 


alliance that can give us any assistance; 


yet still we must do the best we can. By 
a wise and vigorous conduct we might 
make both of them repent of their under- 
taking. They both depend greatly upon 
their trade and territories in the West 
Indies, where we may be masters if we 
will; and though they have both of late got 


great additions of power by ourblunders, yet 


they must not pretend to prescribe to all 
the powers of Europe. Such an attempt 
would bring back to us those allies, whom 
we have detached by ourlate conduct ; and 


-in that case, a confederacy might soon be 


formed, that would be able to prescribe 
laws both to France and Spain, instead of 
receiving laws from them. The present 
aspect of affairs in Europe is, it is true, dis- 
mal enough; but yet it is not yet so dismal 
as it was in the beginning of the year 1702; 
and every one knows the glorious success 
of the confederacy that was then formed 
against France and Spain. But before 


‘we can expect any success either in war, 


or in forming confederacies, we must take 
care to unite our people amongst them- : 
selves, and to establish among them a cqn- 


fidence in the conduct of those that go- 


vern them ; which, I am afraid, cannot be 
done by those who have spread disunion 
and distrust, not only amongst our allies 
abroad, but amongst our people at home. 
_ Our trade with Spain, my Lords, was 
once a profitable trade to this nation: 
but, as France has lately got much into 
that trade, it is not near so profitable to 
us as it was. Ifit were not for our plan- 
tations, 1 believe we should be no great 
gainers .upon the balance. . We_ shall 
manage the war but ill, if we do not make 
more by a war with Spain, than we can do 
by a precarious and interrupted trade, 
But if it were otherwise, we cannot’ pre- 
serve our trade with that nation, or with 
any nation, but by preserving their esteem 
and their friendship ;. and these we must 
[46] - 
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Jose, if; we--eubmit. tamely ta theie ingulte, 


| Phese-walls, my, Lords, ought so.pus up ia 
soind 6f the metaods by which our anges- 
tors: presesved. the . trade, and: vindicated | 


the hengqur.of.the nation. These-shew it 
was not by, negociation, nor. by. lumping 
away.the just. demands of their Country. 
es not know, ifthere.are any historical 


‘Spithead and Carthagena expeditions 


would make as. bad a figure in. a piece. of. 


Sapestry, as. they will, hereafter do.in our 
Ristorses. ee See 
.. But I hope, my Lords, we have no,guch 
looms at work: it would be for the honour 
of the nation, if no memorandum could be 
eee of some of our past transactions; 
for we must alter. our meagures, before 
we. cam, transmit to posterity. what. they 
gan_ reflect om with-satisfaction or emula- 
ions, If.gve had takea.example from 
he conduct of a, minister in a neighbour- 
ing country, our affairs, both at heme and 
abroad, would Lave been in a very differ- 
ent situation: by encouraging trade and 
manufactures, by parsimony in public ex- 
pence, by. not engaging needlessly.in any 
broils, and. by vindicating the hanour. of 
‘his country with resolution, when there 
was. occasion, he has rendered his county. 
happy, and: himself gloriqus.. Butwe have 
Beles! Goptrary measures, and. by so. 
POINng,, 
distress, which is now-made the chief-argur, 
meat for oun agreeing to. this, inglerigus 
ggnyention, 
. Mawerier my Lords, [think the state-of 
pur. allairs not, yet.so. desperate as that. it 
qught. to..be a prevailing argument upen 
_ this g¢casion. “L.hope 1 have shewa, that 
_ the state, of affais.in, Europe, is pot so, bad 
:98.14 has. been xepresented.; and as to our 
idemestic atiuirs, can. they inprovye by, sub- 
" maitting. to. daily ingultg, and to usurpations 
Apat must destroy our trade? In such ¢ir- 
-Gumstances, can, We pov of our debts, can. 
we preserve our sinking. fund? No, my 
Lords, by the decay of our trade, our pene, 
apie .must every day become. poorer, aad 
dese Sisal on diminish ps con-, 
‘sumption; and, thig. again, will of course 
diminish, the annual preduce of our taxes : 
we may, by a more rigorous. collection, 
keep, it Fi to its old: value for-some. years ; 
but it will soon. begin to sink, ceysiderably. 
every. year ; and this will at last aanihilate 
our sinking fund, We cannot therefore 
propose to pay off oyr debt, unless we-pre- 
en our trade: nor can we pay any. debt, 
ae tune of peace we maush.be at We, OX, 
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ave. brought ourselves: into, that, | § 


Were in no 
Spain: we. waene-nptso.mych as threatenesh 
_ with any such attack: we waated only. san 
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pence .of wap, which was, ony ease lass 
summer, and may probably. ba.so for many 
summers to-ceme ;. for if great armamenté 
and. military preparations. were neqesary 
to.procure @ preliminary coavention, surely 
they will be ag-ugeessary for procuring, @ 
deGnitive treaty ; therefore we raust have q 


‘numerous army. at lend, and formidable 
oems. new. at work, but I am afraid our | 5 


quadrons, I mean in. show, my Lords, af 
sea, till this treaty be concluded and _rafi- 
fied, which I am.copvinced will net, be very: 
apeedily.. In, the mean time, as we have 
stipyleted no suspension, our merchants 
will be plundered, and our seamen. pirat 
used by the Spanish guarda costas;, whic 
will of course render gur people more ang 
more discontented, and at last disaffected. 
Qur people, it.is true, may become more 
united ; but it will be against our. establigh- 
ed. government; and in that cas¢, I hope, 
it will be allowed, that our domestic affaira 
would be in. a. worse. condition than they, 
axe at present, and eyr government. 
able to carry on a foreign war, than. gur 
present government can be supposed to he. 

~Our domestic affairs may therefore, my 
Lerds grow worse, but. they: cannot grow 
better, by: our continuing in such a warkke 
pease.as we have gontinued in for almosk 
these 20 years; and wé. can expect. no 
other. sort of peace, till we. retrieye oun 


character, end establish our security, which, 


think, gan now. be done no other way.-but 
by @ vigosous gad wellrcon Ware, 


But, suppese, my. Lords, the. state of af- 


fairs, both at home and abroad, were as 
dismal ag it has. been zepresented by those 
who have spoke in fayour of this Copven- 


tion, could this be-any reason for our.su- 


ing for, ox agreeing-to.such.a treaty? we 
i danger af being. attacked by. 


tisfaction and reps n for, past injuries, 


and security against. future; thecefore. wa 


had tie shadow of reason for agreeing ta 
any treaty, that did not give us either the 
one or the other. By this we have. ob- 
tained neither: we have absolutely released 
and given. up, the former; and we have: 
rendered the letter more precarious than it 


_was before. If we, had made.no treaty, na 
i preliminary, Spain could only, have. conti= 
snued: to, seize and. confiscate, such of oun 
merchart-ships, as. they could meet with 


t. would 


notwithstanding, this tzeaty. © 
| the 


have been, the consequence? Suppoee 
e 


nation, at present absolutely unable ta vin~ 


} 


| 


y 


_ €onsequenees of that 
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Wing poe we mig 
trenée fill an opportunity offered, without 
eir# exposéd to suffer, in the hean tithe, 


more than we are now exposed td, notwith- | 


‘standing this treaty ; and when ah oppot- 
tunity offered for vhorlion tin’ our riphts ard 
our honour by force of arms, we could then 


have thsisted upen full reparation for ail - 


fosies, all damage, all expence, which we 
cannot now do; because, by this'treaty, we 
have ae a general releasé. “3 

* T'shall agree, my Lords, that this nation 
tan never long want an opportunity for 
tevénge against any nation in Europe. 
‘This is 6ur happiness; but this ought to 
have been aa argunrent against our grant- 
ing such a generous release as we have 
prantea by this preliminary. Besides, iny 
Lords, it is an argument some people oug 

to be ashamed to mention, if they could be 
ashamed of any thing. It is almost 20 
years since Spain set up ‘every claim 
against ws, they now pretend to: it is al- 
‘most 20 years since they have been ina 
continued and uniiiterrupted course of in- 
sulting the nation, plundering our mer- 
chants, and rial-treating out seatnen ; and 
it is strange, that ih se tong a time, we 
éduld find no opportunity for revenge, 
against a nation, which no man will say is 
by itself an equal match for this. My 


Lords, we have had thany opportunities ; | 


but we have néglected them all, or have 
Been prevailed on by Freneh.counsels, or 
woise, to nuke use of none of then. We 
“had one about seven years since, which it 
‘¥8 amazing we neglected; and the fatal 
nog tow begin to 
ie 1 sae but; I am afta 
fl appear : if they are net prevented by a 
‘change of measures in this kmegdom, they 


‘may prove fatal to Europe as well as to. 


‘England; and they cannot be prevented 


_ without an infinite expence te this natron, 
Yor which those who gave rise te them, 
““ ought, I hope they will, be mdide to 


Answer. 


- 'Fhis shews, my Lords, that we oaght 


‘not to have been so ready, | shall hét say 


fash, in approving of treaties or negovia- | 


*tioris, as we have been for several years 


_ past: We ought té approve of: no treaty 
_ ‘without maturely cons 


ring its térrits and 
its consequences, a8 also the necessity there 
‘was for agreeliig to it; for as every treaty 
‘Is a néw nationdl -obligation, n&é treaty 
‘ought to be agreed to, without seme ne- 
cessity for'so dying. And, I arn convineed, 
fiat no mati who maturely considers the 
"Treaty now before us, cither: in its Serie, 


Son the Combéntion witlt Spain. 
have wilted with pa: 


, they do not yet 7 
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wrace meee poe el 
whs for our agreeing to. it, will approve'a 
# in‘any shape. ae insinedisee eae inet 
the peinseeeigt Pgrannis sarc of our ‘refusing 
to approve of it, by putting a negative updh 
this nvotion. -His Majesty tay, nevérdhe. 
less, ‘wait for a more proper opportunity of 
declaring war. But if we sliould, ‘in an} 
shape, approve of this Tréaty, the deman 
which we may justly make, and fally ob- 
tain, in ease of 4 sucéessful War, will ' 
thereby be preatly diminished; therefore, 
the motion which the reble lord hae been 
pleased to make, will, I hope, bé disagreed 
to. 7 ose 


The Lord Hervey: : 


' My Lords; the noble lords who -have 
spoke before me, have said so thuch, and | 
have expressed tiréir sehtiments so cléarly, 
in favour of the Convention, that £ cannot 
propose to say my thing nw, or to say 
any thing better, upen the gebjeet. I'shall, 
thérefere, only take notice of': sme fhets, 
which, I think, heve béen mistaken, or 
rhisrepresested, ee who have ‘spoke 
upon the other sidé of the question; and 
this I shall do without attenipting any 
turits of wit, or any thing of what may bé 
ealled flowers of rietéric. If I were ca- 
pable of making the best use of sch 4 way 
of ypeuking ; if I were as preat 4 wit, and 
as gréat an orate, ay éver appeared ih the | 
asventblies of the attcient Greéks or Re- 
mars, the respect I hate for your ford. 
ships, would prevent my tiaking use éf it in 
this House; bi ) Mich a imethdd of 
ee I take to be fit ottly for assem. 
blies that are fed by their passions, arid stot 
governed by their réason, = 

Last session of: parliament, my Lords, 
wé strehothered, it is true, the Kahds of 
the crown, and I hopé the present, and 
every future sessreri will do the same, 
when there is the Hke occasion; but we 
imust reinember, that though we strength- 
ened the hands of the erown, yet at the 
saivie tie we rétorimendtd peaceable 
tieastites ; arid therefére the power we 
then gave to the crown, was not to bd 
tnade use of in any hostile manner, as fong 
tis there were hopes of obtaining satisfac- 
tidn by amicable means, This was the in- 
terition, this was thé adviet of patliament ; 
and acderding to ‘this advice his Majesty 
appliéd to the coutt of Spain, to seé whiat 
could Be done by why of tegoetdtion. ‘At 
the sanie the he mde so far use of the 
powers granted him by perliametit, as to 
éut sever squadiens;: andsend them to 
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their:propeér etatibisy in onderita doyivinte: 
the.coutt oft Spain, chat. we wpreresdy:to 


revenge, in case they should refuse, orun- 


reqsomably: delay. giving ‘us: satisfaction ;. 
bug it. would haveibeen-coxtraty to, the adv 


vigd of, parliament, to -have-sent any ‘of. 


those fleets out, with instructions to-begin: 
hostilities. . Spch:.ingtructions might have: : 
been easily and. speedily senty. as: soon as - 


his, Majesty had found; that ‘nothing: else 
would prevail; but.to have.given them 


such instructions, before he had made the- 
lication for procuring justice; anc: 
satisfaction. in a peaceable way, weuld have: 
been directly contrary.to what was recom= 


least 


mended to him by both Houses; last session, 
of parliament. iin 8 re ged 


The fleet that was sent.to the-Mediter, 


ranean, my: Lords, was properly and:gufti 
ciently. provided for .answering: all the 


ends that:were intended by it, even: thouph. 


a war bad broke eut between the two-na- 
tiens:; for, even. in: that.case, it: would have 


been. ridiculous in us to have. expended - 


our strength, and put. owselves to a great: 


charge, in attacking any of. the Spanish: 


dominions in. Eurepe, where -we could. do 


them, but little prejudice, and-cauld reap . 

: Khat.; sent immediately, upon their refusing..te .; 
ied for: { 
protecting our. own possessions anit: trade : 


no..great. advantage ; to ourselves... . 
fleet, therefore, qould-only. be-ilesi 


In that part,of:the world, for iatencapting 


any Spanish ships that: should: hapges.to ; 
escape our.-figet in. the. WestiIndies, and: 
for. preventing. any. .supplies being sent: 
from Old Spain to.any of their. colonies or } 


plantations i. ,Amexica;;.and for anawer- 
ing all these:purposes, the: fleet that -whs 
tent, tothe coests of Spain, was sufficiently 
provided with every. thing that was neces- 
Savy. |: i ae ee oe a "4 : iy co Be cone 
‘The West-Indies, my Lords, is the part 
of the world, where, in case of a war, we. 
could da the most harm to Spain, and the. 
most. good to ourselves; and there, if we 
can, but. prevent any supplies being -aent 
from Old Spain, we.sh 
no land forces being sent from hence. Our 
own colonies, upon the continent and in 
the islands of America, would soon furnish 
. us with land forces sufficient for attacking 
Spain by land in that quarter, if we send a 


squadron of men of war sufficient to pro-— 


tect thera at sea. But suppose it should 
he necessary for us to send land forces 
from hence ; it would not be proper, be- 
cause of the climate, to aig 6 

till we were just ready to enter upon ac- 


tion, which could not be our case the ber . 
ginning of last. summer; bepause his Mar, 


- hy 
eos tha 


, Dabate:in whe Lords. « 


: that we ceul 


stand in need of | 


em thither, | 


Litas: 


esty was totery what could bp dene by: 
avila teen before commencing hes-. 
tilitaes, either in the West-Indiesi or ix 
Europe. For this reason, it vas: necessary. 
to:send s squadron to.the West-Indies for, 
protecting our trade in the mean time, and. 
in. order to. take land forces en .board,-as, . 
soon. a8 any-eould be raised in our colonigs, 
in-case.a.war had become necessary ;. but. 
it would. have. been. contrary to the plan 
that was prescribed by parliament, to have. 
immediatély begun. hostilities ; .and. there- . 
fore it. waa wrong to. seize the Spanish, . 
register-ship,. which the noble. lord was | 
pleased.to. mention, and it was right in . 
our; commedore to order her: being re- 
gtored. 
_ -My Lends,. as:the court ef Spain: could : 
not be’ ignorant of the advice that was-given: . 
to.his. Majesty by his parliament last ses- 
sien, and as his Majesty,:to our ped iar 
and his own honour, has always made the 
advice of. his parliament. the rule of his: ac- 
tions, they could not but suppose, that the 
squadrons we sent: out were instructed not. 
to:.begin. hostilities, till farther.orders,; . 
but: such orders, they. knew, might soon be: 
sent.;:, such orders, they knew, would. be 


give gar ‘toa friendly: accommodation: of " 
those disputes that subsisted betweanh ‘the: 
two.aations. This:they were sensible of, 


-and, therefore, they not only appeared wile: 


li Lakai say prin ice, but have granted.all: . 
nat expect by.a suecessful wars: ' 
forieven, .in case of .a successful. waz, we ;: 
must at last have. agreed: to. preliminaries, ..; 
before: peace could be restored, : and byt ; 
those preliminaries. we could: expect-ne + 
more than.a full satisfaction ferolr losses, ’. 
and an agreement to have alLether disputes: 
adjusted by a definitive treaty, 1.00 otk 
. But, my Lords, before I enter santo the... 
consideration of what we have gat.by peacey::: 
I must examine a little into what. we could... 
expect, or might have lost, by.: war. for. 
though I have as great a confidence in the. . 
strength and courage of my country, as © 
any man ought te have, yet. I am nat sn... 
sanguine, as ta think, that we have vicy: 
tory chained to.our chatiot-wheel, or that : 
we must be successful in. every: .war.we::: 
engage in; and therefore in. all questiens 
relating to war or. peace, I think we gught : | 
to consider what we may lose, as well.as ;.. 
what we may get, by a war. .By awar 
with Spain, my Lords, we conld'pot pk el 
to make much by privateering, or by taking 0 
and making prize of theix ships at,sea. kn ; 
case. of @ war,with, this nation, they. would... 
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ing such -df- our. mderchant-ships: as , they 


fornd. without, of: straggling too far fsam a. 
convoy ;- and though by taking: such, we - 


might. prevent: a loss and: interruption: :in 


trade, yet we could not expect to reapany: 
great benofit:. Some people may, perhaps, . 
Imagine, that great advantages: might be. 
made. by our intercepting their Plate fleets, : 
or. the. ships that are employed in. their: 
trade: with their settlements in -America,. 
because ‘none but. Spanish ships can be: 
employed in that trade ; but -even .thjs: 
would. be precarious, and might, in-several’ 
shapes,,be entirely prevented ; for if they ' 


should open that trade to the French and 
Dutch, it is, what those two. nations would 
be glad to accept of : and we could not 

retend to make prize of a French or 
Dateh ship, on.account of her being bound 
to.or from the Spanish settlements m Ame- 
riea, no more aw we could make prize of 
her on account df her being bound to or 
from any port in Spain: we could rot so 
much as pretend to seize any treasure or 
goods (except contraband) she had on 


board, unless we could prove, that those 


goods, or that treasure, actually belonged 
to'the king or subjects of Spain, which it 
would be impossible todo. By this me- 
thod, the Spaniards might render. it im- 
possible for us to seize any of their treasure 


oreffects, in its passage between New and 


Old Spain; and even without opening a 
trade to their settlements, they might al- 


most:as: effectually do the same, by means: 


of the: Dutch ieland of Curasso,.and the 
French: settlements in Hispaniola, or the 
island-of Martinique; for these places lie 
so near the § nish setélements in America, 
that it would be easy for the.Spaniards to 
catry their treasure and' effects, in their 
own ships, to. one:or-other' of these places, 
and to. take from:thence what. goods or 
merchandize they had occasion for, with- 
out running any great risk of being inter- 


cepted: by our .men.of:war, or privateers : 


and from these places the A caaren treasure 
and ‘effects might be -safely brought to 
Spain.in French or Dutch bottoms; and in 
the name of French or Datch merchants. 


Thas, it: appears, my Lords, that in case’ 


of a: war with Spain, we. could: not expect 


any great advantage by privateering, or by ° 
any: prises we could take at sea; and abt 
land we ¢ould: make. ne conquests. No: 
man: will : prétend that, if it-were in our: 


_ power, it would: be eur interest to:conquer 


; any nf. the Spanish dominions >i. Europe; | 


on the Cansdstionseith Spain. 


seyid noc Ships fo: 'sea,' bbb small, light fri-. 
gates; by sway of privateers, for intercept- 


be far from saying, upon this occaston, ‘or. 
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at least, I an gune it: would net ‘becour :in-» 


terest:to keep them, nor woud: it. be:-our: 


interest to give them: te any :other-powet : 
in Europe... And asta shenn domintionsin 
America,.or the West Indies, we-have‘ex- - 
pressly premised, by the treatyof Utrecht, « 
that they shall be preserved whole and:en-:" 
tire to the present king of Spain,and his 
successors; so: that by endeavouring to 
conquer any.of them, we should not only 
commit a breach of that treaty, but likes - 
wise. we should probably raise up a confe- - 
deracy in Europe against.us; for none of 
the. powers of Europe would chuse to see 
us masters of the whole, or any part of the 
Spanish West Indies. ne Vee Se Fe 
Therefore, my Lords, the only method | 
by which we could propose to get any ad- 
vantage by a.war with Spain, would be by 
making inroads.upon, and plundering their 
settlements in America; and this we 
should find much more difficult than it was 
formerly. Their sea ports, and inland 
towns in that part of the world, are now 
better fortified, and better provided with | 
every thing necessary for. making a stout 
defence, than ever they were heretofore ; 
and yet, during the last war, I believe it © 
cannot be said, that the nation got much - 
by any inroads that were made upon them. | 
‘Lhe truth is, we never attempted to make — 


any considerable inroads, or any conquests, | 


in that part of the world, because of the 
difficulty and expence of transporting a 


‘land army thither; and because we knew 


the climate to be very unwholsome for any 
land army we could send thither. 
Having thus shewn, my Lords, that we 
cannot expect oy great advantage from a — 
war with Spain, let us next consider the | 
dangers we would be exposed to. I shall - 
upon any occasion, that we must nof vin-‘~ 
dicate our rights, or our honour, against” 
France or Spain, for fear of their joining”’ 
together against us; but this I mey'ven~ ° 


‘ture to say, that when there is a probabi- — 


lity of their joming together against us, at’ 
a time when the affairs of Europe are in’ * 
such a situation, that we can form no con- ” 
federacy against them, at a time when, if 


1 


‘we engage in war, we must stand single: 


and alone against these two péwerful na.” 
tions; Esixy, my Lords, at such a ‘time it 
would be ptudent ‘in us to ‘suspend ot’ 


‘vengéance,' if possible, till a more, proper’ 
-opportunity'should offer ;" attd this, Y ain. | 
afraid, is our dase at present. If Prate . 
‘should -join with Spain’ avalnst’ us,” we” 
-would be exposed touniiiy danigerd2 and it” 


e.- 
a 
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Would be difftcult to 'yuard against thett all. | of # war With tis nation; they would be 


We ate, it is thud, at present, supéridt to 
Voth at sea ; but ad France has ercat nim- 
Pers of seaiten, they would soon get ships 
of war, if they wete to be at ro expence 
m defending themselves at land; so that 
they might soon rig out a powerful squad- 
én. On the other hand, as we are fable 
to be attacked in several: parts of the 
world, we must divide our nival forte: we 
must setid squadrons to different pomts of 
_ the compass, and every one of these squa- 
drons must be superior to any that France 
ard Spain can joihtly ft ont against us. 


As We have the misfortune to have a party 


amongst ourselves disaffected to our pre- 
sent establishment, a party much more 
considerablethan some people seem willing 
té believe, we must keep a very powerful 
4quadron at home, for preventing its being 
in the power of our enemies to invade us. 


As we have a great trade and valuable. 


Seopa in the Mediterranean, we must 
eep a powerful squadron in that sea, for 
rotecting our trade and our possessions in 
that part of the world. And as our plan- 
tations, especially our sugér islands, are of 
great consequence to our trade, and lie 
- much exposed to be invaded, and pee 
destroyed, we must keep a powerful 
squadron in the American seas for their 
protection. To which I must add, that 
considering the alliance lately forméd be- 
tween France and Sweden, we might, per- 
haps, find ourselvés undet a necessity of 
sending a powerful squadron into the Bal- 
tic, for the defence of our allies, or for 
preventing an invasion from that quatter. 
And notwithstanding the great opinion we 
justly have of our naval force, and of the 
ravery of our séamen, I hope I shall be 
excused, if I even express some diffidence 
of our being able-to send a squadron to 
each of these places, sufficient for encoun- 
termg the united force of France and 
Spain, perhaps the united force of France, 
Spain and Sweden. a 
- But suppose, my Lords, that France 
should remain quiet, and no way interfere 
openly in the war between Spam and us: 
suppose no power in Europe should assist 
Spain in the war against us, yet we could 
hot immediately reduce Spain to a néces- 
sity of complying with our just demands. 
The war between us might last for several 
years; and while it lasted, the French 
would have a great advantage over us in 
évery branch of trade we are, of can be, 
concerned in. Though the Spariiards have 
not many seamen of their own, yet in case 


iii fo wtiht of seamen for fitting out a preat 
ttumber of privateers agamet us: Frenchy, 
Dutch,-and perhaps sone of tit own séaé 
men; would engage in thelr service ‘for 
that piitpose: so thet the Medleerrdnean, 
the Amterican; the British, and in short, 
ali the seas where we have any trade, 
would be full of privateers under Spanish 
colours: This would raise the price of in- 
surance upon British ships higher than 
upon the ships of any other nation in Eu: 
rope; and out meérchart. ships would! be 
often pitt to a great expence and delay, 
by beitig obliged to wait for a convoy: 
which would considertbly enhénce the 
charge upon all mantfaetures of nterchané 
dize, sent by dur own shipping to fordigh 
markets.’ Let us consider, nry Lords, that 
the French alteady under-sell ws in most 
of the manufactures we deal ini, and that 
the freight of Hamburgh ships, and somé 
others, is now cheaper than that ef British: 
if we consider this, we shall easily see the 
consequence, if we should add a rew 
charge to the price of our manufactures at 
foreign markets, and make it mére unsefe, 
ormrore expensive, to employ British ships, 
than those of any other nation, by engag- 
ing in war, when all the otler tfading na- 
tions of Europe are at-peacé: we should 
éxport no manufactures, no merchandizd, 
at least we shéuld export fione in our owh 
shipping : and what would then become of 
our trade and navigation? ~~ as 

This; my Lords, would be the corise- 
quetice of a lorig war between the two na 
tions, with fespect to ourselves ; ard with 
respect to stipe it would probably be en- 
tirely ruined. We right, perhaps, at fast, 
force them to dé us afl the justice th their 
power; but they would be so exhausted 
with the losses and expencés of the war, 
that it would not be ii their power to rake 
any satisfaction for the dawiage they have 
already done us, or might do, during the 
war, and much Iéds for the expences we 
have been, or might be put to. Now, my 
Lords, though we have, at present, good 
reason to be offended with Spain, though 
we have good reasén td insist upon satis- 


‘faction and security, yet if is fiof dur inté- 


rest to weaken the power of that nation ; 
we ought rather to support it, a8 4 balance 
against the pial of France; for though 
the court Spain nidyf perhaps, be at 
present too much swayed by Frerych coun- 
Sels, it will not always, it cannot long be 
so. The interests of Frante and Spaim 
are’ as incompatible, as the: ihteréste of 


- 
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France. and.this kingdom ; and therefpre, 
ag.agon 9s the court: of Spain begins to be 
swayes by true Spanish counsels, which 
some. accidents may-saon bring about, we 
may rgasonably expect to have that. nation 
for one. of qux best and firmest allies; and 
whenever that happens, they will gladly 
give us all the satisfaction and security we 
can desire, in order to gain our friendship, 
and. to restore a mutual confidence be- 
tavgen. the two nations. oe ans 
. Both the circumstances of Europe, and 
the circumstances of Spain, are now, my 
Lords, very different from what they were 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, or in the 
time of. Oliver Cromwell. In queen Eli- 
2zabeth’s reign, Spain was the only formi- 
dable power in Eurepe, and we had as 
much reason, as any other of her neigh- 
bours, to endeayour to reduce her power. 
For this purpose, queen Elizabeth took 
the wisest course that could be taken, by 
encouraging and supporting the civil war 
in the Netherlands, by which means, she 
at last.enabled the Seven United Provinces 
ta throw off the yoke of Spain; and the 
whole power of Spain being applied to- 
wards supporting their dominien over the 
Netherlands, they could neither spare 
money for fortifying. their settlements in 
America, nor could they send apy regular 
traops thither for defending them ; se that 
eyen our private adventurers had great 
suiccess, and aften got rich beoties by 
privateering, and by ineursians.upan those 
settlements; for, as there was no good 
aprrespondence between France and 4c 
and an open, war between Spain and Hol- 
lead, the Spaniards could not make use 
either of Dutch or French vessels for car- 
rying on their teade with their settlements 
in. America; and beside, as the French 
were then inyolved in civil wars, they durst 
net venture to disoblige England, by as- 
sisting Spain, either openly, or by. under- 
hand dealmgs. | 7 
In Oliver Cromwell's. time, my Lords, 
we know. that the Spaniards were engaged 
ip a heawy war Sith Pracice, which ren» 
dered them unable to. provide. for the se- 
curity of their trade and possessions in 
America; and though, by our taking part 
with France im, that war, we got the island 
of Jamaica, which was a valuable. acquisi- 
tion, yet I must think, it. would have been 
lucky: far this nation, if Oliver had joined 
with Spain against France, instead of join- 
ing with Frasce against. Spain; for it was 
- Bis fatal, union. with Frange, that laid the 


foundation. of, the-excessivg. power of that 


on the Convention with Spain. 
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kingdom, which has. since, cost: this: mation 
so much blood, and so many. milliang. 
And now, my Lords, ; with. regurd ta beth 
these wars, I must observe, that notwith- 
standing our great successes against Spain 
in queen Elizabeth’s reign, notwithstand~ 
ing our great successes against Spain in: 
Ohver’s time, yet that nation was net easily 
er soon reduced to comply with suc 
terms. as we thought reasonable ;. for both: 
queen Elizabeth and Oliver Cromwell lefé 
the war to. be put an.end to. by their suc- 
Cessors. | ps . 
Considermg, therefore, my Lords, the 
little advantage we can reap, and the great 
dangers we may be exposed to, by a war- 
with Spain, I must think it would. be net 
only unchristian, but impolitic in us to da: 
them any real injuries, or to insist upon | 
unreasonable terms for accommodating 
those differences, that must unavoidably, 
sometimes, arise between the two nations. 
I shall not say, that either the precepts of 
Christianity, or the maxims of sound poli-. 
tics, oblige us to heap coals of fire upon 
their heads, by returning good for evil; _ 
but this I wiil say, that we ought at alk 
times, and especially the present, to be. 
more ready to forgive Spain than any other 
nation in Europe; and consequently, we 
ought to insist less upon the point of ho- 
nowr, and accept of a less ample satisfac- 
tion, with regard to any injuries that may 
be done us by the Spaniards, than with re- 
gard to the injuries we may receive frouy 
any other nation in the world. . Even. in 
private life, a man would sooner and more 
easily pardon an injury done him by a res 


‘lation or old friend, than an injury done 


him by. an utter stranger, or by one with: 


whom. he never had, nor ever expected ta 


have, any cordial friendship... .., 

This, my Lords, leads me, of course, ta 
consider what we have got by the Con. 
vention now under our consideration;. and 
here, my Lords, I must say, I am surprized 
to hear it affirmed, that we have. got. no. 
more by this‘Conveation, than what the. 
king of Spain had before allowed to be 
due. To support this assertion, we have 
been told, that the Spaniards had net one 
shilling to demand of us; and. that, the. 
95,000/. was not to be paid by them, un» 
less our South Sea Company first. paid 
them or made them a present, as it was: 
called; of 68,000/. but both these facts 
must appear to have been very much mis- 
represented. The Spaniards certainly: 
made a very great demand upon us.:. a des 
mand that. far exceeded 60,000L -They: 
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demanded fujl reperation for all. the da- 
mage we did them in the year 1718, which, 
according to their way of reckoning, would 
have apiounted to-more than ten times 
60,0007. for they said, that though his Ca- 
tholic majesty had agreed, by the treaty 
in. 172], to accept of restitution of the 
ships we had actually taken from hin, yet 
he ‘rad not by that, or any other treaty, 
given up his claim for the other damages 
we had done him; and that, if he had, he 
- ‘was not obliged to stand to it, because we 
had not complied with the restitution sti- 
pulated by that treaty. Whether this de- 
mand. was just or not, is what I shall not 
take upon me to determine; but it was 
certuinly made, and strongly insisted on 
by Spain; and if we got them to agree to 
reduce it to 60,000/. I must think it was 
prudent. in us to allow them, by way of a 
friendly accommodation, to deduct that 
pum out.of what was due to our merchants, 
on account of the depredations committed 
by their subjects on the American seas. 
It is true, we do not receive this sum in 
ready money, but, I think, it is more be- 
néficial to us than if we did; because, by 


allowing it to be deducted, we get free of | 


a demand which amounted to a great deal 
more, and which would have been a per- 
petual bone of contention between us and 
a people with whom we ought, if possible, 
to cultivate a good correspondence..- 
; Now, my Lords, with regard to the 
‘68,000/. claimed by Spain from our South 
Sea Company, I cannot comprehend how 
any: one’ can imagine, that the court of 
Spain is resolved not to pay the 95,000/. 
stipulated by this Convention, unless this 
68,000/. be first paid to.them by our Com- 
pany. Iam sure there is-no such condi- 
.tion in the Convention.. Our South Sea 
Company have nothing to do with the 
.Convention; all accounts and differences 
between them and the crown of Spain 
-heing expressly excepted, in that very Ar- 
_.tacle by which the 95,000/. is stipulated, 
and the Company not so much as once 
mentioned in any other part of the treaty. 
_Even his Catholic majesty’s declaration or 
protestation, does not subject the payment 
af the 95,000/. to any such condition ; for 
all that was-.meant by that protestation 
was, to preserve to his Catholic majesty 
-his.right to suspend the Assiento contract, 
ig case the campany should fail in per- 
-forming their part of that contract ; which 
Fight was established in his Catholic ma- 
~ jesty, and his sucessors, not only by the 
»:Wery, pature of the contract itself, but by 


cd 


to enquire whe 


the express words of the conclusian ‘or ra- 
tification of that. contract; bis Catholic 
majesty’s words bei Bs §© And [ promise 
and assure, upon my faith and royal word, 
that, provided the Company. of England 
perform this contract on. their part, go far 
as concerns them, and as they are obliged, 
I will perform it on my part.”. 2 2 

Thus it. appears, my Lords, that the 
payment, of the.95,000/. is not by this Con- 
vention, nor even by the king of Spain’s 
protestation, to be delayed, much less de- 
nied, on account of our South Sea Com- 
pany’s not paying the 68,000/. claimed 
from them by Spain. . Therefore it is nat 
our business, ure the present occasion, 

ther that claim be just or 
no. The company may have greater claims 
upon the crown of Spain, and yet Spain 
may. think themselves justified im not ad- 
mitting of compensation; for as the claim 
the company has upon the crown of Spain, 
proceeds from the seizure of their effects 
inthe years 1718 and 1727, which have 
not yet, according to treaties, been fully 
restored; and as the court of Spain’s claim 
upon the company proceeds entirely from 
the Assiento trade, there may, from the 
very nature of compensation, be some 
reason not to admit of it.in this case; be- 
cause the king of Spain may alledge, that 
by restoring the very effects that were 
seized, he may still free himself from the 
payment of any money, or he may say, 
that what is due by him on that account, 
is not yet fully settled and ascertained; 
and that therefore he cannot allow it in 
compensation of a nett sum, which, he 
says, the company has confessed to be due 
to him. My Lords, I do not say, that any 
of these arguments are just, I only men- 
tion them to shew, that none of our dis- 
putes with Spain are so clear, or so easily 
adjusted, as some have been pleased to 
represent. . 

I hope it will now. appear to your lord-. 
ships, that we are, by this Convention, to 
receive the full sum of 95,000/. from Spain, 
and that to this sum we ought to add the 


60,000/. we have allowed, for which Spain 


has given up a demand she had upon us of 
a much larger extent ;. therefore we must 
allow, that the reparation ted us by 
this Convention for our losses before 


Dec. 10,.1737, amounts to the full sum of 


155,000, which is more than 15s. in the 
pee of what we really lost ; and before I 

eard of this treaty, I should have thought 
him avery unreasonable merchant, . and a 


very bad countryman, that had told me, he. 


‘1$01) | 


pound in fill of ‘what 
than sée’ his ‘country involved in & wat 
against Spain, and at such a jancture. I 
say, ‘my Lords, that 155,000/, the sum 


we are to receive by way of reparation, - 


amounts to more than t5s. in the pound 
upon our real loss: because our own 
commissaries did not value it at more than 
'200,000/. and I have heard no good réason 
given, why we should discredit their re- 
port, nor do I believe, from the charac- 
fer I have heard of the gentlemen, that 
they would have received, much less 
‘obeyed, any instructions, by which they 
were enjoined not to admit of those de- 
mands, which appeared to them to be rea- 
Sonable and just: the Spaniards, we know, 
make heavy complaints against them, for 
having admitted of the most extravagant 
claims, and for refusing no claim that was 
laid before them; so that, like good ar- 
‘bitrators, they are blamed by both ‘sides, 
which is ‘seldom a sign of injustice. As 
for the five ships mentioned in the 4th 
article of this Convention, they were in- 
claded in the 200;000/. at which our 
losses were valued by our commissaries : 
and therefore, if any part of.any of 
them has been restored, the value ought 
in justice to be deducted out of the 


95,0002. to be paid to us, by Spain, for our 


losses in general. | 

We are so far, my Lords, from havin 
‘obtained no reparation, that, 1] think, I 
May now venture to say, we have obtamed 
“by this Convention, a more ample repara- 
‘tion than was’ ever obtained by this na- 
‘tion in any former ‘preliminary treaty. 
‘Even in Oliver Cromwell’s time, by the 
treaty of peace, aftér the war we then. had 
‘with the Dutch, he accepted, by way of 
‘preliminary, of an immediate payment of 


10,000/. in part of satisfaction for a great 


-number of British ships that had been 


seized and detained in the dominions of the 
‘king of Denmark: This, my Lords, was 
‘allhe insisted on by the treaty, though it 
‘was not near equal to the loss we had 
sustained, the rest being referred to be 
bettled by commissaries respectively ap- 
” pointed Br the two republics; and yer i 
‘must be allowed, that no mam ever insisté 
*moré strenuously upon the rights and pri- 
lise of his country, ‘and that he had the 
‘pood fortune to live at a time, when‘ none 
_of our neighbours were in‘any tolerable 
“eonidition (6 engage in -war, of to forma 
_ confederacy against us.” 
* ‘Havitig now shewh, my Lords, ‘that 
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have got, by this Convention, 48 amiple a: 
satisfaction for past losses as any reasoria- 
ble man could expect, I shall beg leave tg 
consider, as briefly as I'can, what is stipu-- 
lated, with regard to our future security ; 
and upon this head ‘I shall first ‘observe! 
that from the nature of the dispute be*' 
tween Spain and us, we could not éxpect: 
that it was possible to provide, properly ot 
fully, for our future security by preliminary 
articles. The Spaniards do not’ pretend 
to deny our right to a free navigation upon: 
the open seas of America; but the dispute 
between us is, what shall be reckoned 
the open seas of America. They say, 
that their coasts cannot be called open 
sea ; and that therefore, if any one of our 
ships come upon their coasts without ne- 
cessity, they havea right to search her, in 
order tu see whether she has been con- 
cerned in any illicit trade with their settle- 
ments: They say farther, that their coasts 
in America, as well as their coasts in 
Europe, are within their own dominions : 


that they have a power to make what re- 


gulations they please within their own do- 
minions; and that therefore, they have a 
power to regulate what shall be deemed 
testimonies of a ship’s having been con- 
cerned in an illicit trade, if such ship be 
found upon their coast. Now, my Lords, 
that every nation has a sort of a right to, 
and a dominion over, what may properly 
becalled their own coasts, is what, fhelieve, 
no man that understands any thing of the 
law of nations willdeny ; but the question 
is, how far out at sea these coasts shall'ex- 
tend ; and as this is a question that has 
not yet been determined by any treaty bé- 
tween Spain and us, ‘it must be very‘ par- 
ticularly enquired‘ into, ‘before any settlé- 
ment can be made by a new treaty.” There 


‘may be reasons for’ confining ‘theleongt 


within’ much narrower ‘bounds’ ‘ii: sotrfe 
seas than in:others.’ ‘ In thosé'seds, where 
the commmon course ‘of Lad ato 

r the neigh- 
bouring country must bevéry fnuch con- 
fined; and m those seas, where’ the ¢om- 


mon course of navigation never approaches 
“near the shore, the neighbouring couttif, 
‘or state, may be allowed to extend ‘their 


coasts'to a greater distancé at'sta. -! b~ 

_ “These considerations, my Lér&y, shew 
how dificultit will bated ered what-tie 
‘Spaniards. may’-be: dlldived to’ calf their 


‘coasts inf the Arnetican seas, wHat tidy Be 


‘called, a necessity ford ship’s approdehnig 
their’cdasts, and what maybe tated proper 
Hiv yLisg 
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been concerned in an illicit trade ; and no- 


man who considered these difficulties could 
expect, that they could beremovedin ashort 
time, or by a preliminary treaty. The ne- 
gociators on both sides will certainly be 
obliged to send. to the West Indies, in 
order to have proper information from 
those, who are periectly acquainted with 
the navigation in those seas; and both 


may, perhaps, be obliged to send a second. 


time, in order to have those difficulties an- 
_ swered, or removed, that may be started 
upon the first conferences. It is not our 
right to a free navigation in the open seas 
of America: it is not our right to carry 
in our ships what goods we please from 
one part of his Majesty’s dominions to the 
other: it isthe right the Spaniards have to 
take methods, and to prescribe rules, with- 
in their own dominions, that is to say, upon 
_ their own coasts, for preventing an illicit 
trade with their settlements in America, 
that is to be regulated by the plenipoten- 
tiaries respectively named by this Conven- 
. tion: and in this, our plenipotentiaries, if 
they were inclined, can do us no injury; 


because the regulations they agree to can | 


be of no force, till they are ratified. by his 
Majesty. | : 

Whatever some lords may think of the 
distinction between a right.and the enjoy- 
ment of that right, however incomprehen- 
sible they may think it, I must look on it 
as a just and a proper distinction; for a man 
may have a right toan estate, and yet his 
enjoyment of that right may be regulated, 
or even restrained, by some right or privi- 
leges granted toanother. We havea right 
to a free navigation in the seas of Ameri- 
ca; but we have, by the treaty in 1670, 
granted the Spaniards an exclusive right 
to the trade with their own settlements in 
that part of the world; and therefore we 
have, satan. to an established maxim 
in law, granted them every thing that is 
necessary for the enjoyment of that ex- 
clusive right. For this purpose they say, 
- that they must search such foreign ships 
as approach their coasts without any neces- 
sity, and must make them liable to confis- 
cation, if any thing should be found on 
. board, that is the proper produce of their 
settlements; because, without this, it would 
be impossible for them to exclude 
foreigners from carrying on a trade with 
their settlements; and if this privilege 
should be allowed them, as a consequence 
’ of the exclusive right we have agreed to 
by jhe treaty in 1670, it would be a sort 
ei restraint: upon our enjoyment of the 
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right we have to a free navigation in the 
seas of America. I am far from granting, 
my Lords, that there is an foundation for 
this pretence. Ido not think, that such 
a privilege is absolutely necessary for ena- 
bling them ‘to enjoy their exclusive right; 
but if it were, they would have some rea- 
son for insisting upon it; and whether it 
be so or not, is a question that-‘could not 
be enquired into in a short time, and con- 
sequently could‘not be determined by a 
preliminary article. : 

These are the disputes, my Lords, upon 


which our future security depends ; and as 


these disputes are gf such a nature that 
they could not be settled in a short time, 
therefore we could not expect, that our. 
future security could be provided for any 
other way than it is by this preliminary Con- 
vention; nor could we in this case stipu- 
late any suspension: we could not stipulate, 
that they should suspend searching our 
ships upon the high seas; because it is 
what they never pretended to: such a 
stipulation would really have, been a sort 
of acknowledgment, that our right to a 
free navigation on the open seas of Ame- 
rica was a disputable point; and if he had 
desired them to suspend taking those mea- 
sures, which they think absolutely neces- 
sary for preventing an illicit trade, they 
would have looked on it as the demand of 


a privilege to carry on such a trade, till 


the definitive treaty should be concluded, 
which is’ a demand we could not expect 
they would grant. Besides, we had no oc- 
casion to demand any suspension in this 
case; because during the eight months in 
which this affair is to be finally determined, 
we shall have a squadron in the West- 
Indies, that will be sufficient to protect our 
trade, against any injustice that can be 
committed by their guarda costas. 

As for the Article that relates to settling 
limits between Florida and Carolina, I am 
surprized, my Lords, to hear it found fault 
with. We have got more by that article, 
than we could ever before get by any trea- 
ty between us and Spain; for t ar- 
ticle, we have got thei to acknowledge b 
name, our right to Carolina ; and thou 
we now give the name of Georgia to the 
Southern parts of Carolina, yet as Georgia 
was formerly a part of that country to 
which, in general, we gave the name of 
Carolina, I think this article imphes an 
acknowledgment of our. right to Georgia, 
and shews that the Spaniards do not dis- 

ute with us our rights to that province, 
ut only the limits between what we now 
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call' Georgia, and what they and we. call 
Florida. They may perhaps pretend, that 
we haye extended our settlements in 
Georgia too much towards the Southward, 
and, by that means, have encroached upon 
their territories in Florida; but from this 
article it cannot so much as be presumed, 
that they intend to dispute our having a 


right to any part of Georgia; and if they 


should, our plenipotentiaries may refuse to 
treat with them upon such terms; for by 
this article they are laid under no obliga- 
tion to doso. Here, indeed, the very na- 
ture of the dispute made a suspension 
necessary; but I must. observe, that this 
suspension is mutual ; for the Spaniards are 


_ obliged to suspend increasing their fortifi- 


cations, or taking any new posts in Florida, 


as much as we are in Carolina; and as, 


limits between frontier provinces are ge- 


-nerally referred to be settled by commis- 


garies, after a definitive treaty is concluded, 
J am sure no fault can be found with re- 


_ ferring the limits between these two’ pro- 


yinces to be settled by plenipotentiaries, 
mamed and appointed by a preliminary. 

I have now shewn, I hope, my Lords, 
that by this Convention we have got all 
we could reasonably expect by a prelimi- 
nary; from whence it must be presumed, 
I think, that we are ina fair way of getting 


all we can reasonably demand, by the so- 


Jemn treaty that is to be concluded in 
pursuance of this preliminary, within the 
gpace of eight months, which ig the short, 
est time that could be given for settling 
those disputes, which still subsist between 
us and Spain. Therefore, if the affairs of 


Europe were in 4s favourable a situation 
as we could wish, if our own circumstances 
_ were as happy as we could desire, it would 
have been imprudent in us to have begun — 


hostilities, when we have found the court 


of Spain so well inclined to give us all rea- 


sonable satisfaction: his Majesty would 
have acted contrary to the advice given 
him last session by his parliament, if he 
had refused to accept of such a prelimi- 
nary Convention. commencing hos- 
tilities we might, perhaps, have added to 
our glory, and might have given more sa- 


fasfaction to those who delight in strife and 


contention, as well as to men of desperate 
fortunes, who want to fish in troubled 
waters ; but these sorts of men are such as 
ho wise governmeat will endeavour to sa- 
tisfy ; and every one knows, that the hap- 
piness of a country is distinct from, and 
aften inconsistent. with its glory. The 
Jate king of Sweden, by seeking his own 
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glory in war, raised it to a very high pitch s 
but. he ruined, he dinvocnled be totes 
and if we follow the example of cardinal 
Fleuri (for I think I may name him) 
which the noble lord that spoke last hag 
been pleased te recommend to us, we shafl 
never go to war without an absolute neé- 
cesaity ; for he has procured more happi- 
ness for his country, and acquired more 


‘glory to himself, than the late French 


monarch did by all his wars, and by all the 
tapestry or historical looms he set to work, 
assisted by an infinite number of poems, 
panegyrics, and pieces of painting, which 
e procured at.a vast public expence, for 
celebrating the heroic actions he per- 
formed by his generals and his armies; for 
whatever share he might claim in the 
glory, I think he took care never to have 

any share in the danger. 
say, my Lords, if the affairs of Europe, 

as well as our domestic affairs, had been ig 
the best situation, it would have been im- 
prudent in us to have engaged in war, es- 
pecially against Spain, when we found 


| ourselves in so fair a way of obtaining all 


we could desire by peaceablé means; but, 
as neither our own affairs, nor the affaixg 
of Europe, can be said to be at present in 
a very favourable situation, it was certainly 
our business to avoid engaging in war, at 


this juncture, if possible. What this si- 


tuation may be owing to, I shall not take 
upon me to determine ; but, with respect 
to our domestic affairs, I am sure, the si- 


uation they are in is not owing to. any 


late mismanagement here at home. The 
debts and the taxes we are at present 
loaded with, are known to be the unhappy 
relics of the last heavy war we were en- 
gaged in against France and Spain. We 
have never since engaged in any war, we 
have been put to no expence, but what - 
has been authorized or approved by par- _ 
liament, as being absolutely necessary for 
the current service ; therefore if we have 
aid off but a small part of the debt we 
incurred during that war, it can proceed 
from no mismanagement, but from a ten- 
der regard to the people, which prevented 
our loading them with more taxes than 
were absolutely necessary, for paying the 
interest growing due to the creditors of the 
public, and for defraying that expen¢ce 
which the parliament, from year to year, 
thought necessary for the public service. 
' And with regard to the present situae 
tion of affairs in Europe, it may, for what 
I know, my Lords, be owning to the ame 
bition ef onc court, and the pride and ab- 


\ 
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stinacy.of another; but, I am sure, it can 
be no way justly, imputed to the bad con- 


duct of any. of.those who are now, or have. 


lately been, employed in. the administra- 
tién’ of our public affairs. Our. ministers 
aré neither the masters nor the: directors 


of the councils of foreign princes or states ; 
and therefore, cannot be justly made to |: 
| lords who have spoken. in this debate ; and. 
I have endeavoured-to.do it with that 


account for their actions or behaviour. 
They riay be. made to account for their 


own; but, with regard even. to their own 
behaviour, we ought not to judge of their 


measuies by the event, we ought to con- 
sider them in the light the 


| appeared in_ 
when taken: it is easy. to find fault with | 


/ 
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- projects. they may form, ‘ner were we 


cpio ts assist them-in‘'a-war. they had. 


brought upon themselves, by .endeavour. . 
_ing to prescribe rules.to an. independent 


ingdom, in-the election of its sovereign. - 
"Thus, uay - Lords, I -have stated in‘a- 


proper light, these facts which, I think, _ 


ave been.-very much mistaken by. some 


plainness and simplicity which becometh 
the dignity of this House. . If wit and | 


| eloquence could have- any weight. with 


your lordships, those who have spoke upon | 


the other side of the question :could not . 


past measures, when cross accidents hap- | hnve failed of persuading; but I think, it. 


pen that could not be:then foreseen, or 
when time clears w 
be then ‘discovered; but, whatever our 
Idte measures may have been with regard 


facts that could not. 


is a bad compliment to your-lerdships’ » 
judgment, to attempt to persuade by such 


' means: I knowyour lordships’ caution and 
. | penetration, and therefore, if I could, I 
' to foreign affairs, those who advised them | should not attempt to impose upon your 


have’had the good fortune to have every | judgment by wit-or eloquence, especially 


step of their conduct approved of by par-_ 


liament. ' Even the late treaty of Hanover, 
whith sore people now pretend to find 
fault with, was approved ‘by parliament : 
and T still think it deserved the approba- 


tion it met with ; for, by the treaty between 
the em eror and Spain in 1725, they had | 


certainly both formed projects against the 


trade ‘or the possessions of this nation: 


the emperor had formed a project of estab- 
lishing the trade. of Flanders upon the 


ruins of the trade of this kingdom; and 
the court of Spain had formed a project 


for wresting from us the important for- 
tresses of Gibraltar and Port-mahon. 
Against these projects, the best, indeed 


_theonly measure we could take, was the 
defttisive alliance we entered into with. 


Frétice, by the treaty of Hanover; and 
this accordingly put an end to the ambi- 
tious ‘ projects both of the Emperor and 
Spain: or,-at least, the measures we took 
in pursuance of that treaty, prevented their 
being‘able to carry any of them into exe- 
cution.~ “The measures ‘we took upon 


. the breaking out of the late war between 


.. France and the emperor, had likewise the 


good fortune to be authorized or approved 
by parliament, and, I think, with great rea- 
son. We had then no demands either upon 
France and Spain, at least, none that either 
of them had expressly refused to comply 
with: ‘therefore, from our “own interest, 
we had no call to engage in that war, un- 


jess~it had’ been pushed so far as to en- 
_ danger the balance of power in Europe ; 


and surely, we are not obliged to support 
the court of Vienna in all the ambitious 


& 
’ 


in the present.question;; because the ‘side 
on which I speak stands in need of. nove 
of the arts SP eersaasion: if it be viewed 
In its true and natural light, like truth, it 
must:be irresistible. .—- Le oe 


Lord Bathurst : | 


My Lords; in what.I have to offer to 
your lordships upon the subject now under 
our consideration, | shall not so much asat- — 
tempt any sort of rhetorical stile: Ihavein- . 
deed, I think, much less occasion for it than 
thenoblelord whospokelast; forfactespeak. 
themselves, and all the facts that: relate to 
the present question, are. so. plainly against 
that side which his lordship seemed to fa- | 
vour, that he must pardon me,. if I think, | 
he could have said but very little, ifhehad —— 
made no use of any of the arts of elo- | 
quence. If it were possible to. imagine 
that wit or eloquence could have any in- 
fluence upon this House, I should -have — 
but little encouragement to think ‘myself 
capable of either ; for in all the important- 

uestions that have happened, almost ever 
since I have had a seat here, the majority 


chas generally been against that side of the 


question, on which I had the misfortune te 
speak ; yet I always thought I had reasen 
onmy side; but as now I think. I havea 
great deal more reason than ever I had ~ 
upon any former occasion, I hope-to. meet 
with. a different fate.. That there are as- 
semblies which are led by their passions, 
and that in such assemblies only the arts 
of eloquence can be of service, 1 shall rea- - 
dily grant: but I. must .observe,. that as 
some passiops.are to, be led by the sense-of - 


. as ht 
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hearing, there are others: which are:to be ' siderable “harm. to an enemy in ‘case of a 
led-by the sense of feeling alone: and, if| war, can have no influence in obtaining a ° 
I were not fally:convineed, that the mem-| peace. Our equadron sent to the Medi: ’. 
bers of this assembly are governed by rea- | terranean was, it seems, designed to be 4 ~ 


son, and: by. nothing else, 1 should never | harmless squadron; and that which was ~~ 


sean aed speak, because I know myself; sent to the West-Indies, it is allowed, must’ . 


capable of touching those passions | have been so, till they got some land- 


that are to be led by feeling, ‘as I am of | forces on board, for which no preparations | 
touching those that areto be led by hearing. | were made, either at home, or in our 
_ My Lords, when we granted those ex- | plantations. But we are told, that land 
traordinary powers that were given last | forces might soon have been raised in our 


session te the crown, I believe none of 


our lordships meant, I am sure I did not 


imagine, that, in consequence of that 
grant, the nation was to be put to any ex- 
traordinary expence, as long as there were 
the least hopes left of an accommodation. 
These hopes, I knew, might have been tle- 
termined by the return of one courier: 


They. ought to have been so, considering | 
how far the season of the year was ad- |’ 


vanced, and the danger our navigation and 
commerce lay exposed to in the mean 
time. It was only sending orders by a 


courier to our minister at the court of 


Spain, to have put two or three plain ques- 
tions to that court, by way of Ultimatum, 
and to have insisted on a speedy and cate- 
gorical answer. This, I knew, mighthave 
been done’ in three or four weeks: and 


_ therefore, when I heard of our great naval 


pel aioe I expected nothing but war: 
expected that some of my honest neigh- 
bours.in the country would be relieved 
from: the. burden of quartering soldiers ; 
because I made no doubt, but that a large 
body .of. our troops would’ be embarked on 
board our fleet, and sent where they might 
be of. some service to their country. I 
little thought that this session of parliament 
would have. opened with ‘a sort of treaty 


, or: convention, that gives us neither war 


nor peace, nor any thing, in my opinion, 
but shame and confusion. _ 

Indeed, when I heard our squadrons 
were sailed, and found-by the complaints 
of my neighbours, that our troops re- 
mained, 1.cannot say quiet, in their quar- 
ters, I began to suspect some new Cartha- 
gena expedition. I began to fear that our 
sham war would end‘in a sham peace; and 
now I find my fears were not without foun- 
dation. But, my Lords, if we had ob- 
tained as honourable a treaty as ever was 
concluded by this or any nation, I would, 
nevertheless, have ventured. to have said, 
that the expence we put ourselves to, the 
squadrons we fitted out, had no‘share in 


: obtaining it; for surely those fleets, those 


warlike preparations, that can do no con- 


' 


plantations, which is a fact I very much 
doubt of : we have, as yet, but few spare 
hands in any of our plantations, and to 
have taken men from that valuable’ labour, 
in which our planters and their servants ~ 
are always employed, would have been a 
great loss to our trade. It would have 
been much better to have sent eight or ten | 
thousand of the idle fellows we have at: 
home, to some of our most healthful plan- 
tations, in order to have been there ready 
at a call ; for the difference of the climate 
is so far from being an argument against,. 
that it: is a strong argument for sending 
them thither some. months before we have . 
use for them, that they may have time to | 
be seasoned to the climate, and to recover 
from the fatigues of a long voyage, before 
they are sent upon any expedition against 
an enemy. 
This, my Lords, would have had. a 
greater influence upon the Court of Spain, 
than all the men of war we fitted out; for 
I must think it was a very extraordinary 
sort of management,j to fit out above a 
hundred sail of men of war, against a na». 
tion that cannot send thirty capital ships 
to sea. Therefore, if the Court of Spa - 
was to be frightened or threatened inte 
terms, we ought to have sent out regi- 
ments of foot, instead of most of the men . 
of war that were fitted out ; and if that 
Court was not to be threatened, there was 
no occasion for putting ourselves to any 
expence, till a war was actually resolved 
on. As they have but few ships at sea, — 
and those. they have, hard to be met with 
in such a wide ocean as that between Spain 
and America, .our squadrons, without a 
land-force along with them, can do them 
little or no prejudice ; and suppose we 
could have raised a sufficient land-force in | 
our plantations, it will, I hope, be allowed, 
that, after we had sent orders for raising: 
that: land-force, we might have fitted out. 
a squadron here at home, and sent it thi- 
ther, time enough, for taking .those lgnd- 
forces on board, before they could have 
been ready to embark. Therefore we had 
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as little occasion for putting ourselves to 
the expence of naval preparations, as. we 
had for putting ourselves ta the expence 
of raising land-forces, till we had gota 
fal answer from Spain; and without 
threatening to invade some of their terri- 
tories, in Europe er America, with a land- 
army, our numerous. squadrons could now 
as little persuade them to agree to our 
terms, as Hosier’s squadron could. for- 
merly. persuade them to deliver the effects 
of their galleons into his hands. ; 

. I am convinced, my Lords, .that the 
squadrens we sent. out last summer, like 
seme others: we have upon former occa- 
sions fitted out, gave all Europe an ecca- 
sion of mirth, instead of giving the Spa- 
nierds an occasion of fear. The Court of 
Spain must mistake our power, or despise 
quar management, otherwise they would 
not have.dared to have offered such a pre- 
litninary treatv, as we have stopped to ac- 
eept of. Preliminaries are sometimes 
agreed on by nations engaged in war, 


before they can conclude a solemn and de- 


finitive treaty of peace; but by such pre- 
- Jiminaries the most material points are 
always settled, and some pledges are ge- 
nerally given for performance of Articles. 
By these preliminaries no one material 
20int is settled ; the only one that is settled 


lg, that relating to the damages we have - 


sustained, and that is settled by our agree- 
ing to give a general release, without re- 
ceiving one shilling consideration. 
this be called a treaty? To me it seems as 


if our minister had: presented M. de la 


Quadra with a Carte Blanche, a sheet of 
cigan paper, and desired he would write 
what he pleased, because it was necessary 
for us to have a treaty of some kind or 


other, _ 

_. .° My Lords, I shall grant that, before we 

_ inegolve on a war, we ought to consider 
what we may lose, as well as what we 
may get.; but, I hope, it will be allowed, 
that before we conclude a peace, or any 
treaty for preventing a war, we ought ‘to 
qaonsider the dangers we may be exposed 
to by submitting to an infamous peace, as 
well as the dangers we may be exposed to 
by engaging in a just and honourable war. 
Jt.seems now to become a fashionahle doc- 
trine amongst us, that a trading nation 
. ought to be cautious of engaging in a war. 
My. Lords, it.is directly the contrary :. no 
nation ought to go to war without provo- 
cation ; but of all nations in the world, a 
nation er in foreign trade ought to 
he the: mast Jealous of its. honour and pri- 
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vileges, and therefore the most. cautious 
of submitting to any thing that may look 
like an.infamous peace. The nature of its 
trade obligcs many of its people to travel, 
and some of them.to live ia foreign coun- 
tries: -they must there meet with justice 
and respect, ‘otherwise they neither will 
travel nor live, nor can they carry en any 
trade. But can they expect to. meet with 
justice, or even with. common civility, if 
the nation te which they belong be gene- 
rally despised and contemned, which it 
must be, if it submits toan infamous peace? 
This will be our case, if we should be sa 
fond of peace as to avoid going to war, 
when we have a just occasion. Ifwe do 
not vindicate our. honour, and assert the 
rights and Sa of our people, in all 
parts of the world where they may have 
occasion to go, we must give up our fo- 
reign trade ; for no British subject will 
o abroad to take care of it, .if he finds 
Fimself insulted and abused in every 
country he comes to. Our own colonies 
will desert us: if we will not protect them, 
they must seek for protection somewhere 
else. Therefore, if we have a mind to 
preserve our trade or eur navigatian, we 
must take care not to be insulted: we 
must reassume one of our ancient mottos; 
‘nemo me inepune lacesset,’ must be the 
werd in every mouth, and the resolution 
of every assembly, within the British do- 
ininions. oo 
I.shall not pretend to say, my Lords, 
that we have victory chained to our 
chariot-wheel, yet I may say, what from all 
our histories will appear, that in the wars 
we have been engaged in, we have always 
come off with honour, when our affairs 
were under a wise administration. In a 
war with Spain, if we judge from expe- 
rience, we have more to hope than to fear. 
We may do them great damage, and gain 
considerable advantages to ourselves, eyen 
by privateering, or seizing their ships at 
sea. They cannot subsist, they cannot 
defray the expences of their civil govern- 
ment, much less suppor the charge of a 
heavy war, without -having. their treasure 
brought home. from America. If they 
bring it home in Galleons or Flotas, we 
may intercept it by our squadrons: if they 
bring it. home in single ships, we shall ine 
tercept many of them by our privateers or 


‘small cruizers. They cannot bring it home 


either in French or Dutch ships; becauge 
by the sixth Article of the treaty of 
Utrecht between France and ug, the king 
of France is expressly obliged not, ta ac- 
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¢ept of any other usage of navigation to 
Spain, and the Spanish Indies, than what 
Was practised there in the-reign of king 
Charles 2, of Spain, or than- what shall 
likewise be fully given ‘and granted at the 
game time, to other nations dnd people 
concerned in trade. Therefore the Spa- 
niards could not lay the trade to their set- 
thements in America open to the French; 
at least the French could not accept of it ; 
and if the Dutch should, they would be 
opposed by France as well as us, which is an 
opposition they would not, I believe, 
euiee to struggle with. And as for the 
Spaniards carrying on a correspondence 
with the Dutch at Curassao, or the French 
at Hispaniola or Martinique, the course of 


_ navigation between their settlements upon 


the continent and these islands, is so much 
confined, that we might intercept every 
ene of their ships, either by our men of 
Besides, my Lords, 
these expedients, or any expedient that 
could be contrived, would lay the whole 


Spanish nation under such distresses and ° 


difficulties, that they would be glad to ac- 
cept of peace upon reasonable terms. 

. Thus, my Lords, we might not only 
reap advantage by distressing them at sea, 
but we might reap still greater advantages, 
and reduce them to greater difficulties, b 
attacking them at land. It would not, it 
is true, be our interest to attempt making 
any conquests upon the continent of Old 
‘Spain; but by having a squadron with 5 
or 6,000 land forces on board, continually 
roving round their coasts, and making in- 
roads upon the country, as often as they 
found an opportunity, we might do infinite 
‘mischief to our enemies, and often get 
rich booties for our soldiers and. seamen. 
Then with regard to their settlements m 
famerica, as we could prevent any supplies 
of trodps or. ammunition being sent thither 
from any part of the world, we might 
plunder them from one end to the other ; 
or, if we thought it more for our purpose, 
we might enable them to throw off the 
yoke of Spain, which most, even of the 
sparen that are’ born there, would 
gladly do, if they had any support on 
which they could depend, because of the 
oppression they meet with from their go- 


-yérnors and other officers, who are all na- 


tives of Old. Spain; We are not to judge 
of what niay be done against Spain in the 


(West Indies from our management of the 


last war against France and Spain. It was 
not the difficulty of the undertaking. that 
prevented an attempt being made in that 
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part of the world; but we had taken se 
great a share of the war in Europe. upon, 
ourselves, and wete at so great an expence 
that we could: not spare either money or 
troéps for such an undertaking; and-as 
none of our allies would join with us 
it, if we had gone upon it by ourselves 
alone, it might have created a jealousy ia 
some of them, which would have been of 
dangerous consequence to the grand:da 
sign; but if the whole confederacy had 
agreed to have made a vigorous push that 
way, immediately after the battle of Hoch- 
stet, I believe it would have succeeded, 
and would have been a means of putting 
‘an end to the war much ‘sooner than .we 
did ; for the French, as some of their mi 
nisters have since declared, would not have 
been so long able to support the expence 
of the war, if it had not been for the great 
remittances they had from the Spanish | 
‘West Indies. nts 
Now, my Lords, with regard to the dan . 
ers we may be exposed to, even suppose 
France should join openly with Spaih 
against us, if-we were united amongst our 
selves, and under a popular, that is, a wise 
administration, we have nothing to fear 
from an union of these two great powers. 
‘We may frighten ourselves with bugbears 
of invasions, and God knows what; but _ 
till they have a naval force superior to any 
we can send against them, we have hothing 
to fear; and it would be our fault if we al- 
lowed them to mcrease their naval force 
during a war. We may, it is true, be 
obliged to divide our naval force; but the 
naval force of France and Spain could not 
all-jom in ‘one port; we might render it 
almost impossible for them to do so; and 
if they should, we might join our squadrons 
together as well as they, in which case ‘we 
should be more than a match for them. The 
sea, my Lords, is our element, and it will 
be our defence, as long as we preserve owr 
trade, which we must lose if we allow our 
merchants ‘and seamen to be insulted andl 
plundered. A war.-with Spain is there- 
fore become unavoidable, if they refuse to 
give ‘us satisfaction, a$ well as reparation 
and security ; and if they should be joined 
by France, let the dangers from such ah 
union be what they. will, we must face 
them ; for I hope no man will say, we are 
to look tamely on, and’see France an 
Spain plondering our merchants, abusing 
our seamen, and destroying our trade with 
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| The present circumstaices of Europe, 
my Lords, I shall alluw to-be very different 
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days; ibotaf she had. managed-her foreign 
iavens, 2s we-seem to have mani 


drave: been ix much worse . circumstances 
than at present. She was. im’ danger of 
having Spain, Fraace and Scotland, joined 
swith :a _powertul partyin her. own domi- 
-ngons, against her. ‘Towards oe 
of the year:1585, the duke of Guise ha 
got almoet the absolute government of the 
king and kingdom of France, and Phil 
2of Spain. had jast conquered Portugal, 
gd: had almost. entirely reduced the mal- 
sentents in Holland an jaa These 
¢wo:were in «2 private e against the 
Protestant religion, and bail very ear phe: 
wailed on James 6 of Scotland, afterwards 
ames.1 of England, to join: with them. 
in-these circumstances, if queen Elizabeth 
had sent. weak or ridiculous ambassadors 
to foreign courts, or if she had thought 
only of putting off. the evil day by tempo- 
rary, annual expedients, both she and the 
Protestant religion would have been un- 
dene; but she. foresaw her danger, and re- 
solved, therefore, to begin the attack, be- 
fore the project of her enemies was ripe 
for execution. She sent one of the ablest 
and. most expert ministers then. in’ the 
world, to Scotland, by whose address and 
inteigues.she at last secured that king in 
her interest. She attacked the king. of 
m in«his own dominions, both in the 
etherlands and the West Indies; and she 
gave.such,aid to the Huguenots in France 
as a disappointed the projects of the 
dake of Guise, and greatly contributed t 
watds yaising Henry 4 to the throne of 
that kingdom. . If we had had such fore- 
sight and wisdom for these twenty years 
past, or had employed such ministers .in 
our‘foreign negociations, we should not 
now have been frightening ourselves with 
‘he conjunction of France and Spain 
agaist. us, nor should we have been la- 
menting that we have not a friend in 
kurepe, on whom 
» Though our war with Spain in queen 
Klizabeth’s time continued for many years, 
we are not, my. Lords, from thence to con- 
clude, that the war must now. continue as 
long, before we can bring them, to a com- 


Speers - This nation is now more power- | y 
al 


sand. Spain much. weaker, than at that 
time.: Queen Elizabeth was queen of 
England:and Ireland only : our,plantations 
were.in their infancy, Ireland often in a 
stategf ebejlion,- aid Sootlatd ‘kept in 
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we can depend for ‘as- | 
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tendahip iwith: us by her: wistoin ‘lone, 


etkiny of Spats was 


ouve fox these twenty years past;:she would 9 


| than-at prosent,-in the West-Indies': bee 
| sides which, ‘he:was theri. master of the 
| seventesn ‘provincés of the Netherlands, 
'and of :the two ~ Sicilies . artd:'.Milah* in 
Italy. To-this 1 must add, “that in-queen 
| Klizabeth’s time, it-was not-the interest 6f 
this nation :to:be at peace with Spain ; her 
subjects. made a great deal: more by thé 
war, than they could have done by andpen 
trade with: that kingdoni 3. ‘therefore’ she 
would never heat of restoring. the peace, 
though the Spaniards would have: ptadly 
sued for.it to-her, if they-had: hoped' for 
success, as they did to her. sueceseor, b& 
fore he. was well seated on the thifre. “In 
Oliver. Cromwell’s time, the war he en- 
gaged im against Spam, was .certamly ‘a 
piece of political wisdom: -he-fourd it ‘ne- 
cessary. to. establish his -govertinient, by 
making some conquest, or- gaining - some 
advantage for. the nation, ‘abroad; ‘and 
Spain was. the only nation’ from;.wher he 
could take any thing’ that would be of real 
advantage.to this. He jdihed with France, 
itis true; but the power of France was net 
then formidable; asd-by'-his: Rettitg “poss 
session of Demkirk,he‘optned a dor for 
our assisting: France’ aguinst Spain, «of 
Spam agamst -France, according as ‘we 
should: afterwards find pr * and“<if ‘he 
had lived, as he understood the interest of 
his country, he: would probably ‘have ‘soot 
clapt up a:peace'with Spain, and ail 
have joined. with: them against: Franee, 
which would probably have prevented ‘the 
Pyrenean treaty: of peace, the source of 
the evils Europe has since been exposed 
to; but he died within three months ‘after 
he had got possession of Dunkirk, and bat 
a little more than three years after he had 
begun the war with Spain; se that the 
continuance of that war is not to be im- 
uted to any inability we were in of forcing 
pain to accept of 2 peace upon reasonable 
terms, but to the confusions and distrac- 
tions this nation was in, from Cromwéll’s 
death to the restoration of king Charles 2, 
when peace between the two nations ‘was 
restored, though the solemn treaties for 
that purpose were not concluded til: the 
ears 1667 and 1670. ~ ans 


” Therefore, my Lords, if we judge from 
experience, we must conclude, that f Spain 


is not supported -by: France, the wat be- 
tween the two nations.-cazinot be of. any 
long continuanee ; and: while @ ‘Contiiuee, 


| prot sutier se much by their 
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if-right measyres-are taken, our trafe car> 
, privateers, a8 
¥. has done tor almost twenty-yeers by their 
puarda costas, But suppose: they should 


- be supported by France,: yet if care be 


taken to remove the. discontents. of our 
Qwn people, and vigorous meassres: pur- 
sued, I think France.and Spain, even when 
united against us, have more to fear from 
“us, than we have from them, though we 
should beso destitute of friends.as not to 
meet with assistance from any one power 
jn Europe. Indeed, if -we should ever 
have the misfortune to be invalved: in a 
war against Francé and Spain, while we 
ate under an administration, in which nei- 
ther our people at home, nor our friends 

can put any confidence, an admi- 
wistration who had shewn themeelves inca- 
pable:of governing in time of peace, and 
who, of course, we must suppose much 


‘more incapable of governing in time of 
wer; in that case 1 do not know what 
might be the consequence. Such an ad- 


ministration would think of nothing but 
protecting themselves at home, against the 
resentments.of an injured and discontented 
people, and would, therefore, neither think 
gf, nor: be able to take, proper measures 
for distressing our enemies abroad, er: for 
protecting our trade at sea, or our posses: 
sions at;dand,. in any distant. part. of the 
world. .Our only safe-guard, our only re- 


-Kef, would be.in our. parliament; and- the 


‘only measure our parliament ‘could: take, 
forthe. salvation of their. country, would 
be,.to. force a change in the administra- 
tion, aad to recover the affections of our 
ewn:people, and the confidence. ef our na- 
tural allies, by punishing -these, who, by 
their conduct, had forfeited both. . ; 

-- ‘Thus, ary: Lords,: 1 believe. it will ap- 
pear, that if-we were now at liberty: to: con- 
sider the.dangers,we nisy.be exposed. to; 
ard the advantages we. may reap, by. en-« 
gaging in a war with: Spain, we should, 
upon the comparison, find, that: we have 
more.to hope than. to fear; . but.we have 
met with: so. many jnsulta, and: such dis- 
duinful: treatment from. that. nation, :for 
raany years.past, that if they refise or de- 
lay. to give us satisfaction, reparation. and 
aecunty, we heve no-.such liberty left, we: 
myst go. to, war. let: the. consequence. be: 
what it will; and in sych.a case,.I can.Jaok 
upen pa .man.aa,a.friend. to his country, 
who. endearours:to terrify. the-people: with 
the dengera they are to eiceunter. . This,. 


. us Arriah leads-me. of course:to consides;: 
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Be Do TIS." (as 
Nove dade? our consideration; any ‘satiziac- 
tion; security or reparation; and: ‘for this 
purpose; I-shall go thropgh the several-age 
ticles ; but I. must. first observe, that with 
regard to satisfaction, there: is not--one 
‘article that relates te it: it is natso mach 


as referred to the plenipoténtiaries to -re- - 


gulate what satisfaction the Spanish nation 
shall make us, for the many heinous indig- 
nities: they have put upon.us: -nay we 
seem, by the very preamble, to have given 
up all title to it, by acknowledging, that 
the grievances -have been. mutual. My 
Lords, I defy the most eloquent advocate 
for Spain, to shew any one grievance we 
have subjécted them to, or any one injury 
we have done them, ever since the trea 

of Seville. By that treaty we did them.a 
most singular favour, at the expence of 
our ancient ally the emperor ; and we have 
been heaping favours upon ‘favours evet 
since: therefere I must think it was a sa 
crificing of the truth, as well as the honour 
of this nation, to allow. it to.be-said:in tire 
preamble, that grievances. were -alledged 


on each side, as welt in. the West Indies, - 


as-elsewhere. | Pade feber aS # 

. Then, ry Lords, with regard to our fu- 
ture security, I must observe, that it is.of 
tevo kinds: it relates either to the freedom 
of our navigation and commerce, or to the 
free enjayment of our possessions and prix 
vileges. in that -part:of the world. .As to 
‘the freedom of our navigation: and com- 
merce, the only: article that.telates to it, 
ig:the first, and by that.we have almost m 
express terms given it up; for as.a noble 
lord: has:ubserved before me, if it be:regu- 
lated; it must be. restrained, and that 
which is restrained, can:no longer. be said 


‘.| to be free. I was surprised to hear .it 


said, that the Spaniards pretend to a right. 
of searching our. ships, only upon-thein 
own coasts.’ Do not we knew that. they: 
search them wherever.they can.meetowitds 
them in the- American seas ?:. da notseves: 


ral of the petitions. and other: papers.we: 


have before -us shovw,rthat. they not: only. 

search them many leagues out at sea,: bat? 
pretend to make prize of them, upani the 

ridieulous pretence of. their having eontri-. 
band goeds:on board ?. what the Spaniards 
‘may mean,:or . what -the: nable ‘lord that. 
spoke last may mean, by their own. coasts,: 
‘I do, not-know :. it is aword::that bas naz 
, determined. signification 5: but. ‘whatever: 
‘tay..be meant by. the word, it:ig certain’ 


‘that.no.right.ar dominion can be acquiged: . 


‘to any part of thd s¢a,.no. more thar itor 


ther.we base; got, by the .Conxention:|/any pat of. the Jamd,« but. dy eockpamny: 
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sod pomersion, which mut bededared by 
Gyert Acts; for a nation’s being in posees- 
sion ef the land, gives them ‘no right to- 


any part of the neighbouring sea; and I 


do not knew that we have ever yet allowed 
the Spaniards to take possessiofi, or to 
claim any right to any part of the seas of 
dAwerica, without the imits of their ports 
or havens. By the treaty m 1670, we 
promised, it is true, that the subjects of 


. this kingdom should not sail to and traffic 


in ‘the ports and havens, that haive fortifi- 
eMions or magazines, wor i any other 
place possessed by the king of Spain in 


the West Indies; but we did not promise 


_that our ships should not sail afong their 


coasts, nor did we give them & 


to 
fearch such ships, er to prescribe whet 


_Bort.of goods ‘or effects they should have 
on, board: nay, we did net so much as 


give them a 


ight to search any of our 
ships, chat: should be ferced into any of 


their ports in America, bystress of weather, 
or any such accilent: on the ‘centrary, 
we expressly stipulated, that such ships 
. Should be allowed to depart whenever 
_.they had a mind, without any tett or mo- 


' 


lestation. Yet that treaty, which now 


. seems to be the utmost we aspire to, was'm 


:. sed pi jie that the 


those days thought so disadvantageous for 
ntleman who ne- 


_. gociated and concluded it, durst never re- 


’ tura to England, though he was of a good 


family,.and had several considerable rela- 


_ tions, who might have procured him a 


quiciue for any slip he hail been guilty-of 
in his negociations, if our parliaments ‘had 


_ then been as ready to overlook such slips 
as sonie have been since that time. 
_, By the treaty in 1670, my Lords, the 


Spaniards have no right to search any 


_ British ship, even in their ports in the West 
. Indies, when such ship happensto‘be forced 
"in there. 
_ less have they-a right-to confiscate ship and 
"Congo, on account of her having ‘Spanish: 
. . money, or Spanish ‘goods on board, unless 
_ they. cauld prove that such money, or'such’ 
- Senge by that ship been taken on 


any sea distress; and much 


oard 


from ‘some of their settlements. 


_ Nay, in’ Old Spain, where -a free ¢rade is 


allowed, they are not to search a British 
ship; even in their ports, till she be un- 


ladged :. they tre-only to Hb ‘custom-house 
hr 


officers, not éxceeding three, on-board, to 


. see that while she i9 unlading, no goods. 
., shall be landed without 


a5 appears from the 1 


. Débate in the Loris 


r) a 
el gS 


‘almost : 


paying the duties ; 
me | of article of the 
__ -Srpaty, 1667. - But now, ‘it seems, we are: 
reduced 20 low, that we:must grant them: 


[ i220 
8 tight to.search our éhips-withia. what 
they shall please ‘to -call their: sea, coasts, 
that is: to say, within sight of any land 
they shall please to call theirsin Americe; 
for that will be the consequence: -if -you 
fix it at one league, or two leagues from 
the shore, their guarda costas will say, 
every British ship that # within sight ef 
Jamd, is within one or ‘two. leagues of Uke 
shore: ‘nay, farther, we must grant them 
a right, it seems, ‘not only to search, .bat 
to confiscate ship -aitd-cango, if upom such 
search, they find, or can steal, on board, 
two or three pieces of Spanish money, or 
any other goods which they call the pre- 
duce ‘of their setttements in America. At 
this rate, my Lords, we must give wp Ja- 
maica,-and all our sugar islands; for ne 
ship can ‘sail either to or from Jamaica, 
without coming upon what the Spaniards 
inay call their. coagts; and no ship can ne- 
turn from Barbadoes, or any of our othex 
sugar islands, without com! : the 
Coasts of some of those islands« the West 
Indies, which the Spaniaeds call theiss ; 
because no ship ‘can return frora theace, 
without -coasting along ¢hose islands, in 
order to ‘get to the northward. of the trade 
winds, before they can bear away. for ahy 
part-of Europe. : : = 
Therefore, my Lords, the allowing them 
a right or privilege to search our ships 
upon any -part of the seas of America, or 
the allowing them 2 right to confiscate .a 
British ship, on account of her having:anry 
effects on Poard, which they may call the 


‘produce of théir settlements, even thaugh 


such ship should by distress be drove ito 
any of their ports or hevens in that part of 
the world, is what we tan never grant. It 
is what we ought not to -have negociated 
about, and much less ought we ¢o have re- 
ferred it to plenipotentsaries to ‘be regu- 
lated ; -for if it be regulated, it must be és- 
tablished; and:we may judge ‘from 'thieir 
late behaviour, how well they will observe 

ii prea oe under. ; 

‘From whehce, my ‘Lords, it -ap 

think, most evidently, that, fiscal ofa 
pulating‘any thing for ‘the future ‘security 
of our trade and navigation m the Ame- 
rican seas, we: have, by ‘this :‘Cenvention, 
expressly given the freedom 
both -of our trade and navigation én those 
seas. Buit, suppose their mght of:search- 
ing and confiscatisg ‘British ‘shipe, that 


may be found ‘sailing along their coasts in 


America, were to be establidhed,:and put 
under -certam regulations, ‘by ithe ‘defini- 


‘tive'treaty thattis 40 be comcluded an ipur- 


haar acs GS Oe tema est = ——— aa = 
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lately: made of thia pretended right, we 
ought to have stipulated a suspension of 


. the exercise of this right, till those regu- 


‘¥ations should be settled and agreed on by 
-2-solemn treaty.. We might have stipu- 


ated, that in the mean time, they should 


aiistain fsom. searching British ships on any 
part af the sees of America, and from 
eonfiscating them, unless.upon a full proof 
of their having been concerned in an illicit 
trade with their settlements. But we are 
fold, the Spaniards would have looked 


. pon this as a stipulation for carrying on, 
‘an the interim, a sort of free trade with 


-tcheir settlements in that part of the world; 


.@nd-farther we are told, that we could 


-bave no occasion for such a suspension, 
because we shall have a squadron of men 
of war there, that will be sufficient to pro- 
tect our trade in the mean time. This.is 
really something extraordinary; we must 


‘Mot atipulate a suspension, because the 
_ Spaniards would look upon it as a stipula- 


4ton for a free trade with their settlements ; 


but we may compel it, by means. of a gu- 
- periorsquadren.. My Lords, if they could 


-Bayve looked upon a stipulation for a sus- 
pension in such a light, will they not look 
-@pon our making use of a squadron for 


. such @ purpose, as a compelling them to 
» allow us-a sort of free trade with their 
« settlements? And will not they look upon 
‘this as. a breach. of this very Convention ? 
: Let.us confess, the truth, my Tords, wjth- 
‘out any subterfuge ; they would grant us: 
imothing that might in the least derogate 
: from any right. or privilege they had a 
' woind to. make use.of; therefore they re- 
fused granting us a suspension in this case ; 


they granted us a suspension with re- 


. gard to their fortifications and improve- 


-mentg.in Florida, because it was a right 


they had no mind to make use of. 


-.. | shall grant, my Lords, that a man may 
.have a right to an estate, and yet his en- 


_ .joyment of that estate may be restrained 
‘by some right or servitude (which is a 
- .mg0rg proper word than privilege) granted 


to another ; but can that man’s right to his 
.estate be fulland absolute ? Can that which 


. is under a servitude be said to be free? 
.- My Lords, every thing that limits or re- 

. ,atwaape the enjoyment ofa right, must in so 
- . faxdgminish or destroy the right itself. We 
- havea right to a navigation and commerce 

. fin. the American seas : we have a right to 
_: .f-Combaerce with the continent and islands 
-@f Asobriea, .The first .is absolute and 


é 


on the Convention with Spain. 
suence lof-thia ‘Canvention, surely, my | 
Sbords, considering the had. use they have 


in their American 
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free... Upon those seas, no pation in the 
warld can say to us, What dost thou? But 
with regard ta. our commerce. with thi 
coutinent and islands of America, it is ré 
strained... By the treaty in 1670, wa 
ebliged ourselves not ta carry on any cam 


‘merce with those places in America which 


are possessed by the Spaniards; and thig 
was the reason we, at that Ume, found gy © 
much fault with that treaty. Therefare 
we ought carefully to distinguish between 
those two rights. As to our right of na- 
vigation and commerce in the American 
seas, the Spaniards: have no right to limit 
er restrain it: I hape we shall never allow 
them, nor any nation, to do so; though J 
am told the French have lately begun te 


‘usurp.such a right. As to our commerce 


with the continent and islands of America, 
the Spanjards may restrain ‘it : they may 
prevent our carrying on any, commerce in 
those places which they are in possession 
of; but they can restrain it no farther: 


they haye no business, nor any right, to - 


enquire what we do in any part of Ame- 
rica, which they are not in a¢tyal pasar 
session of. But if we pee of thig 
Conventjon, and such .a definitive treaty 
be concluded as may be expected, and 
dreaded, from such a preliminary, I do , 
not know what rights they may acquire. 
They may acquire the right they pretend 
to; which is a right to prescribe to the - 
ships of (zreat. Britain. what. course thgy 
shall steer, and what goods, they shall 
carry, from one part of the British domi- 
nionstoanother, 
My Lords, it wag a concession in us, to. 
allow them tp. exclude the subjects of this 
kingdom from carrying on any commerce 
ominions: it wap 
thought too great a concessign when it 
was first granted. But, I hope, no Britjsh 
subject will say, that we ought, or cap 
allow them to make any regulutions at sea 
for preventing such a commerce; and 
therefore I was surprized to hear if said, 
that we had not time to settle such regu- 
lations, or to convince them of the in- 
justice of the regulations they have mage; 
for if they insisted upon making such re- 
gulations, or upon the justice of those 
they had made, the only praper an wer 
was, a declaration of war ; and this, J am 
canvinced, is what it must at last come to. 
ut suppose there had been some difficulty 
in the case at first, have. we not head time 


enough to understand one another? Have 


we not been negociating about the very 
points nov. in dispute between yy for tem 


rf 
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or ‘a dozen years, without intermission ? 
Could hot we know, in all that time, what’ 
Spain would: do, or how far they would 
dsclairh the rights they have lately usyrped 


the pidlongation of the term hereby stipu- 


lated, will, I suppose, be an expedient for 
the next; pérhaps for two or three ensuing ; 
during which the Spaniards will continue to. 


plunder our merchants, and interrupt our 
trade, as usual. "ee ; 

‘'-Now, my Lords, with regard to the free 
enjdyment of our possessions: and privi- 
léges mh “Amicrica, the only article that re- 
lates to it, is the 2d, and that relates only 
to Georgia; but how does it relate to it? 


_ By what, I am sure, the Spaniards willcall, | 


giving it up. Ifthe Spaniards pretended 
to dispute limits with us, it was a most ri- 
-diculous thing in us to allow that dispute 
to be carried so far as to the Southern, 


erhaps near the mest Northern bounds of 


‘orth-Carolina. It was the same as if we 


had sat down to hazard, and had staked | 


North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
. Georgia, ‘against the insignificant Spanish 


fort called Fort Augustine ; for that is the: 


only fort or settlement the Spaniards have 
in Florida. I shall grant, the suspension 
stipulated in this Article is mutual, but my 
Lords, it is far from being equal. We sus- 


pend ‘fortifying or improving three large | 


céuntries or provinces already planted, al- 
ready greatly improved, already inhabited 
_ by numbers of our own people, and which we 
werd résolved to fortify and improve as fast 
es possible... On the other hand, the Spa- 
niardsare to suspend fortifying and improv- 
ing one’ single province, not so large as any 
one of our three, and that, a country en- 
tirély waste, or inhabited orly by such as 
‘aré theif enemies, except one little fort, 
‘and a countty which they had ne intention 
either’ to plant, imptove, or fortify. But is 
Georgia the ‘only possession or privilege 
we have in Amefica, which the Spaniards 
now pretend to dispute with us? Why is 


there no mention made of our ancient set-. 


dement it’ Campechey? Of our right to 
cut logwood in the bay of Honduras? Or 
of‘our right to gather salt in the island of 
Tartugus?* Are thése possessions and 


“~ 
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rights which are not worth contendiag fer? 
Or are they to be given up, or-relinquighed,, 
for the sake of. an infamous: pesce?.... Ut 
would seem so by this preliminary .Conveny. 
tion ; and therefore I'must-conclude; that: 


| instead of stipulating any:futyre security, 
'| for the free. enjoyment of our possessions. 


and privileges in America, we have :ta- 


| citly at least, given up by this Convention, 


every possession, every right, . privilege, 


| which the Spaniards now pretend to dis- 
pute with us.in any part of Ameriga..: » 
.-In Heu of these most extraordinary,con-. 


cessions, one might expect, my. .Lords, 
that we had got the most ample, the most. 
complete reparation for all the damages 
we have sustained, and all the extraordi-. 


nary expence we Were put to; but. we 
| were too modest, it seems, to ask any.re- 


imbursement of costs; and if the payment. 
‘stipulated by the third Article, which has 
‘been so. much boasted of,.be closely exa- 
mined, and stripped of that artful. disguise. 
in which it is dressed up, we shall find, 
that we have given a free discharge for all 
past damages, without. obtaining one 
shilling of reparation, except as to what: 
relates to four er five ships, which the 
king of Spain had ordered to . be restored, 
before this Convention was thought. of. 
But this has been put in so;clear a jight,. 
by the noble lord that spoke last-bat one, . 
that I need not enlarge upon it: and there-: 
fore, I shall only take notice .of. some. 
things, that fell from :the noble .Jord that., 
spoke last.. He was pleased. to. tell .us,. 
that the Spaniards made a demand of $ or. 
600,000/. upon us, and seemed highly to. 
contmend our dexterity at negociation, in - 
prevailing upon them to accept of 60,0001. . 
in full ofsuch a high demand. My Lords, ;. 
if there was not. the least pretence for sef- 
ting up any demand against us, we ought 
to have looked upon their setting up such_ 
a demand, as a fresh insult; and there-. 
fore, instead of allowing any part of it, we 
ought to have rejected it. with contempt. 
The 95,000/. stipulated in this Article, is 
therefore, the only sum: we are to receive 
by way of reparation ; and of this.sum our 


own South Sea Company isto pay 68,000V.. 


For whatever the noble lord. may think of 
the king .of Spain’s protestation, as he 


declares, that under the shcariay- pe force 


of that protest he signed this Convention, 
I am convinced he looks upan the pay- 
ment of that money by our South. Sea 
Company, as the. condition upon whieh - 
alone he stands obliged to pay the 95,000/. 
stipulated by. this Article; and.I will en- 


tion the’ 
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gage, ‘that ‘hot one’shilling of the 95,000¢. 
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got no reparation by this Convention, we, 


ehail-be: paid tous by“the king of Spain, ‘ need not, I think, my Lords, much trou: 

unless the'68,000/. be first ‘paid to him by | ble our heads about tlie value put upor. 

our eval eee Theréfore, all the repara- | our losses by. our commissaries; but I. | 
th) -4 


of Spain is to rake, is the ' think it sufficient for discrediting their re-. 
27,0001. which is‘ the difference between | 


port, that one of them who was examined, 


95: and’ 68,0001. And for this’ 27,0004 | at our bar, could give ‘no distinct. reasop. 
his Catholic majesty, or his subjects, are to | for reducing the claim of ‘aur merchants. 


rétath possession of, and convert to their 
own use;‘the five British ships which he 


had before ordered to be restored ; for, 
by the fourth Article of this Treaty, if any. 


part of any ofthese slips has been, or shall 


be restored ; it is to be deducted out of 


the 95,0001. pai . : 
*"Phis, my Lords, is really such a juggle, 


such‘a farcical sort of reparation, that I 


cafinot but imagine when M. de Ja Quadra 
found our negociators willing to accept of 
it; ‘he went smiling to his master, and told 
him; he had got the English to accept of 
such a sham reparation, as no Indian na- 
tion in’ America would have been amused 
with. Well, says his Catholic majesty, 


~ what have you done with the poltroons? 
- “Fhir merchants ate to have 155,000/. in 

full for all the depredations your subjects 
have committed upon them for almost 20 


-yéats past, answers the minister. What, 


replies the salah aD) 155,000/. how can 
w 


you-pay it?) For I willnot give them one 
single farthing. No, no, says the minis- 
ter ; '60,000/. one part of it, they are to 


raise by A tax upor themselves ; 68,000/. 
' another part of it, their South Sea Com- 
_ panty sto give me, and ‘I am to return it 

to such ‘commissaries as they shall appoint, 


for distributing it among their merchants ; 
and for the remaining 27,000/. they are to 
allow your majesty to keep the five ships, 
and their cargoes, which you had given 
orders to restore: now, as these ships were 
certainly most unjustly taken, and more 
unjustly cofifiscated, the captors must now 
account to your majesty, instead of ac- 
counting ta the English, for the full value, 
which I reckon will ‘amount to, at least, 


35,0001. so that-instead of your paying 


them any thing for reparation, they have, 


in effect, paid you at least 8,000/. for giv-. 


ing them the pretence of a reparation. 
My ‘Lords, M. de la Quadra may have 


sonie private reasons for not looking upon 


our negociators as downright fools; but, 
if.we approve of such -a reparation, I am 
sure the Spanish nation will have reason 
to look’ with greater contempt upon this, 
than upen 


. 


upen any nation of native Indians in 


. 


_ -After‘having thus shewn, that we have 


ao 
77 


| from above 400,000/. to 200,000/. IJ. 


they had vouchsafed to have given us any. 
reasons for such an extraordinary. reduc-. 
tion, I am convinced it would have been. 
easy to have shewn, that their reasons. 
were frivolous; and till they. do assign their. 
reasons, every man must suppose they had. 
no reason ; for the characters of our mere. 
chants, who gave in their claims, many of ~ 
them, if not all, upon oath, are as good as 

the characters of our commissaries. But 
supposing the reduction made by our com-, 
missaries had been just, the value of the. 
five ships mentioned in the fourth article : 
of this Convention, or at Jeast of the four. 
last, could be no part of the 200,000/ at 

which they computed our real losses; be-. 
cause the four ships last mentioned, were 
taken since our commissaries returned from. 
Spain; and the first mentioned, I mean 
the Woolball,. was taken long after the. 
treaty of Seville, and could therefore be. 
no part of any of those pretensions, that ; 
were referred to commissaries by that 
treaty. “For this reason, if the 95,000V. to . 
be paid by the king of Spain and. our South . 
Sea Company, had been looked on as a ree, 


-paration for that 200,000/. only, we ought. 


to have stipulated the entire restitution of 
these five ships, without allowing any .de-r 
duction from the 95,0002. on account of 
that restitution ; but, in this case, the king | 
of Spain must have paid us out. of his own. 
pocket 27,0001. by way of reparation for - 
200,000/. which was, it seems, what he was.. 
resolved not to do; and therefore, by this . 
article, we have allowed him.to keep these - 
five ships, which he had before agreed to. _ 
restore. -— a 
This, my Lords, was, I shall allow, ex-— 
tremely complaisant, and since we shewed _ 
so much complaisance-to him in the .pomt.. 
of reparation, he should, I think, in good 
manners, have shewed some complaisance . 
to us in the point of future security : but. 
his ‘Catholic majesty, it seems, in every 
point, acted the part of a stubborn, haughty 
Spaniard, and we, I do not know what. . 
In former days,. my Lords, we used to be. 
as stubborn gs any of our neighbours ; and © 
to shew that'we were so, as the noble lard | 
that spoke last was pleased to mention the 


- 


é 


. vided any of them be living.” I must ob- 


"+: ¥espectivel 8 sR, who were to meet, 
b 


. _ failure, it was referred to the Protestant 
. ' Swiss cantons, who were to give judgment 
‘within six months; and we know that the 


mands upon the Dutch were, That the 
_ should give us satisfaction for the insult 
they h 


“above thirty years before this treaty. 


“gation was, by the 30th Article of the same 


“money upon this account. Lastly, with 

_ “Yegard to our future security: though it 
 ~related to nothing but a point of honour, 
_ Oliver knew well the great consequence of 
nour; and therefore, 

* refer such a point to commissaries ; for by 
‘the 18th ‘Article of that Treaty, it was ex- 
“‘pressly ‘provided, “‘ That the ships and 


“well those of war as others, which should 
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treaty between Oliver Cromwell and the 
Dutch, I shall beg leave to examine that 
treaty, beciuse the circumstances of the 
then disputes between us and the Dutch, 
were something parallel to the disputes 
how subsisting between us and Spain. The 


Duteh, it is true, had not for many years | 
before done us. any injury, nor had they 


any way interrupted our trade;_ but ina 


former reign, in which the only maxim of | 
eace was better: 


government was, that 
than war, as it seems to be at present, the 
Dutch had done us a very heinous injury, 


which had never been properly resented ; 
and they had begun to dispute with us the 


honour of the flag. Therefore, our de- 


many years before put ee Us, 
reparation for the damage they had done, 


and security for future unmolested enjoy-. 


‘ment of that right, called, The Honour of 


the Flag. . | 

- How did Oliver Cromwell, my Lords, 
‘provide for these several demands, by the 
‘treaty he made with the Dutch? By the 
27th Article it was expressly provided, 
That the United Provinces should take 
care, that justice be done upon those who 


_ were partakers or accomplices in the mas- 


‘gatre of the English at Amboyna, pro- 


‘serve my: Lords, that this proyiso was ne- 
cessary; because this massacre was per- 
‘petrated m the peaceable reign of James I. 


‘Then, with regard to reparation, Oliver’s 
‘negociators did not lump it, as our present 
“negociators have done by this Convention ; 
no, my Lords, the quantum of that repa- 
“'Freaty, to be adjusted by commissaries, 
“not in Holland, but at London, and to de- 
-tertnine it in three months, or upon their 


‘Dutch actually paid a very large sum of 


jealous of its ho- 


a trading nation’s pene , 
e took care not to 


‘vessels of the said United Provinces, as 


‘ 
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meet any of ‘the then of war of the repub. 
lic of England in-+re British seas,, shawld 
strike the flag te them,‘im the vane man- 
ner as was ever observed at eny- time ‘be- 
fore, undef any former government.” | - 
. As to the 10,0004 mentiqned by the 
noble Lord that spoke last, it was not 
paid on account of any damage dene 
to this nation before the war commenced. 
¥ wag paid, my Lords, on account af seme 

inglish ships, that had been seized and 
detained in the dominions of the king of 

Denmark, after the commencement of the 
war; and as they were seized at the in- 
stances of the Dutch, Oliver ‘insisted, 
that the Dutch should make good the’ loss ; 
and accordingly, by the 28th Article of 
the same Treaty, a stipulation was made 


‘for this purpose, which deserves our par- 


ticular notice upon this occasion. By this 
stipulation, the States General obliged 
themselves, that those ships and goods, 
which were remaining in specie, together 
with the true value of those that had. been 
sold, embezzled, or otherwise disp of, 
should be restored within a fortnight after 
the arrival of those who were to go to re- 
claim them; and also, that the lessés 
which had accrued to the English by their 
being detained, should be made good, ac- 
cording to an appraisement to be made 
commiesaries therein named; which com- 
missaries were to meet on the 27th of 
June; a little more than two months after 
the ratification of the treaty, at Lendon ; 
and after the first day of August then next 
ensuing, unless they agreed before-hand, 
they were to be shut up in a room, sepa- 
rate from all other persons, without fire, 
candle, meat, drink, or other su » tall 
they had agreed of the matters te. thar re- 
ferred. The states likewise ebliged them- 
selves to pay 5,000/. within two days after 
the exchange of the ratifications, to the 
merchants, for the expence of their veyage 
to Denniark, to reclaim their ships; end 
5,000/. more, within six days after their 
arrival there, for refitting and repairing 
their ships for their return. And for the 
performance of these conditions, they far- 
ther obliged themselves, that bond sheuld 
be given by sufficient men, living here et 
London,’for 140,000/. The 10,000/-men- 
tioned by his lordship was, therefore, enmly - 
a part of the reparation that was to be 
made for this particular damage; for we 
know that the commissaries, : by: their 


award, dated the 31st of. July thet year, 


the day before they were to havebeen gv- 


closed, declared, that the swhele .damage 
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amounted: to 97,9733. which was accord- 
ingly paid at Londoa, and distributed 
among: these concerned. eg 

iI wash, my Lords, our late negociatars 
had reed this treaty: they might from 
thenge have seen what was meant by sa- 
tisfaction, reparation and security; for, J 
think, J have now clearly shewn, that by 
this Convention, we have vbtained no sa- 
tiefaction, no security, no reparation, nor 
#0 much as a promise for any one of them. 
‘@n the centrary, we have by this prelimi- 


-pary, either expressly or tacitly, given 


every one of them up; and shal] a British 
parliament approve of such atreaty? shall 
the British nation hug itself in the preca- 
Niouws.eajoyment of such an infamous tran- 
quillity 2 where can a British merchant go 
te carry on any foreign trade? what | 
‘reign port can a British ship put into? 
ct to be cachet 


‘with ; and under such a. misfortune, can 
we expect te improve the circumstances 
ef our affairs, either at home or abroad? 


My Lords,.by our late conduct, we have 
- brought ourselves into a ‘necessity of going 


to war, let the consequence be never 0 
fatal. A-man who submits tamely to a 
small affront, is suretomeet with a hemous 


-one;:and then.he must fight; whereas, if 


he had resented the ‘first with spirit, he 


‘might have .ebtamed satisfaction without 


‘danger, and would have prevented his 
meting with a second. If we had pro- 


: seat resented the ifirst injury we met with 


Spain, if upon the first insult or en- 


_creachment, we had peremptorily. demand- 
edt satisiaction, weimight have obtained :it 


by peaceable: means ; but now.it isbecome 
too-:weighty for negeciation: we can find 
it only .at ‘the ,peint of our sword; and 


‘ there, I toust.in God, we shall: still. be able 
“to find both satisfaction and security. 

_- After what I have said, ‘my Lords, 1 
think. J- have no occasion to considef our 


circumstances, either at home .or abroad ; 
because I have, I believe, made it appear, 


 that.a war is become unavoidable, unless 


we'have a mind to-contjnue under such an 


. infamous peace, as :must render “our cir- 


cumstances ‘every day worse and worse. 


- Nor do I think, that upon -she present 


question, ‘I have ‘any occasion to enquire 


‘ into the cause of the present situation of 
~ the affaiss of this nation, or of Europe ; but 
“wf it;were necessary, | ‘believe, | :could 
shew, thatoitlis entirely owing to the. mea- 


-sures:we-have followed for almost. these 


+ fwenvy year. I could shew, .that.the 
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— must ex abused, 
and plundered, by every nation they deal 


same conduct, which has now at leat made 
a war unaygidable, has rendered us almost 
incapable of carrying it on with vigour or 
success; but thank God, we are nat yet 
altogether so: this nation has many and 
great resources ; and if they are put under 
a right conduct, we may still be able to ree 
cover our friends, and revenge ourselves 
of.our enemies; therefore, I hope no man 
will so dar despgir, as:to approve of any 
preliminary that may lead us into an in- 
famoustreatyofpence.. 
’ The Earl of Isla: ~ 

My Lords; whatever influence wit or 
eloquence may have upon this. Fy 
hewever improper it may. be to make use 
ef either in this House, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that.a great deal of bath has 
been made use of upon this occasion; and 
I must say, that in this debate a sort of 
eloquence has been made use :of, which 
may be frequent at a-certain place at the 
other-end of the :town, but cannot, I am 
sure, be said to be either praper or decent . 
in this assembly; fora great many very 
harsh epithets have been given tothe Con- 
vention now before us, which, consideri 
the place where we:are, I think, it would 
have been better ‘to have let alone, even 
though the ‘Convention had ‘been .as bad . 
as it has been represented; but it will be 
found, I believe, upan a .serious examine- 


tion, that they are such as it no way de- 


serves. By endeavouring to shew this, I 
do not know, but that:in the Aleayehigate 
lords.seem to be at present, may be called 
an advocate for Spain, as well as some 
ather lords who .have spake before nie, 
upon the-same side:of the question; ‘but 
whatever 1 may be ‘called, either within 
doors or without, I am _reselvetl, while I 
sit here, to speak my sentiments freely, - 
and to declare openly, what, I think, 
eonduce most tothe service of my King, 
and the good of.my country. This,ja. my 
duty, this is the duty of every member :of 
this House, and therefore, I think -it .as 
wrong to:ailect popularity upon. any occa- 
sion, by chiming in with those prejudices 
which aera a -accidentally taken 
up, or art raised among the peop 
rit is to ew ablad ‘or Weave ry 
plarsance to the ministers:of the crown. . 
Whether we have got.a preper satisfac- 
tion, or:a full reparation, ‘for the injuries 


that:have:been done to -us, are questions 


that ‘have been. so fully spoke to by the 
noble lords -who have already aed 1m. fae 
vour .of..this-Convention: -by them it.bas 


eo 
iN 
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ben’ 36 ‘deatty- demonstrated,’ that’ we: 
éould’ ‘nat expect, nor ought te have im- 
sisted upon greater ‘satisfaction ot tepara- 
tion, from a- rtatidn whose friendship -we 

_ ought to court, “that ‘it would be vain, if 
not arrogant in ime, to attempt to set that 
matter: in a: clearer-light. © Besides, my 
Eords, there are artieles,: which in all ne- 
geciations admit of a little yielding or 
softening, and particularly in our negocia- 

‘tions with Spam, we ought never to allow. 
them to be of any extraordinary weight. 
Hf we can get the other disputes, which 
now subsist between Spain and us, adjusted 
to our satisfaction : if we can obtain a rea- 

- gonable security for the future unmolested 
enjoyment of our navigation and commerce 
in the American seas, I think it would be- 
very prudent in us to yield a little upon 
the head of satisfaction and reparation: at 
least, I must think it would be imprudent 
in us to engage in a war with Spain, and 

_at this juncture too, for the sake of having 
g Spanish governor, or captain of a guarda 
costa, hanged, as many of them certainly 
deserve for their behaviour towards us; ‘or 
for the sake of obtaining 50, or even a 
100,000. more, for making good. the 

_ damages our merchants have sustained.: 

. The Article of search or no search, is 
therefore that which we ought principall 
to regard in oir present contest wi 
Spain ; and this, my Lords, I must observe, 
is a mutual claim. We pretend to a right 
of searching the ships, even of foreigners, 
upon out own coasts, as well as the Spa- 

_miards do upon theirs, especially when 
there are grounds to suspect, that any such 
ship has been employed, or is going to be 
employed, in carrying on an unlawful trade 
with our subjects, or in‘ our dominions. It 
is'a Sart of liberty we take, it is a sort of 
liberty every natron takes, ‘ Hanc petimus 
‘damusque '‘vicissim’ ; and neither the Spa- 
niards nor we have given it up, by re- 
ferring it to be regulated by plenipoten- 
tiaries. Nay, even in the open seas, in 
the middle ofthe wide ocean, if one of our 
roen of war should, upon visiting’ a ship 
they meet with, find’ cause to suspect, 
‘that her passports or sea-letters were 

' forged, or should find cause to stspect 
from what they saw on board, that the ship 
had been concerned in any piratical prac- 
tices, I believe they would take the liberty 
to break through the rules prescribed by 
treaties for visiting ships at sea, and would 

_search such a ship, in order to discover 
whether their suspicions wére well or ill 


gtounded. “This is a liberty which the 


e 
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armed:-ships of: every. couttry- tales: over 


-upon the high’ seas}. it ts a bberty: which: 
every country must indulge: te “aneth@r; 


for the sake of: discovering aid appréhend-' 
ing pirates; therefore, it is a liberty thet’ 
nod nation can complain. of, unless. when: it 
is turned toa bad use, and-then it is--tipt 
the right or liberty, but the use nade of it, 
that affords a just cause of.complaint. ~~ - 
The liberty of searching the ‘ships of 
foreigners upon the high seas, on suspiciow. 
of: piracy, is a liberty that is established 
and regulated by the law of:nations alone; 
but the liberty which every nation enjoys, 
of searching, on suspicion of unlawfut 
trade, the ships of foreigners that approach 
near to their coasts without any necessity, 
is a liberty that is not only established by 
the law of ‘nations, but is generally regu- 
lated by the particular laws or customs of 
each respective society. In this country 
it is established and regulated, not onlyby 
immemorial custom, but by several acts of 
parliament; and it is impossible for us, 


any precautions we can take at land, to 


revent the exportation of. our wool, the. 
importation of prohibited: goods; ‘or the 
clandestine running of goods in upon us 
without paying the duties, unless we take 
the liberty of searching such ships,’ upon. 
our own coasts, as give just cause to sas- 

ect their being concerned in, or designed’ 
or, some such umawful trade. «This, iny 
Lords, has-been found by experience to be- 
true; and therefore by an aet.of the 10th . 
and 11th of the late king William, it:was 
provided, “« That out admiralty shouid‘ap- 
point two fifth rate, and two sixth. rate 
ships, and eight armed sloops, to eruize 
on the coasts of England and Ireland, to 
seize all ships and vessels exporting’ wool 
to —— parts.” Now, my Lords, if: 
any of the men of war, or armed s 
thus employed, should see a French. ship 
hovering, or lying at anchor within a few. 
leagues of our shore, and boats passing 
and repassing between her and the land, 
are we tosuppose that they are only to visit 
such ship, according to the rules prescribed 
by treaty, and to give entire credit to her 
end Pabeed or sea-letters? If they did, they: 
would: always find her bound from some 
port of France, to some port in Norway or 
the Baltic; or from some port in Norway 
or the Baltic, to some port: of France ;- 
yet, nevertheless, she might be half loaded 
with our wool, and waiting at that place’ 
for the rest ef her cargo; therefore, in‘ 
such cases, it is absolutely necessary to- 


make some sort of search, and we have al. 


_ perience, that 
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ways dane: 89; ‘without: any‘ nation’s: hav- 
ig: complaingd. of our: making, by. such: 
He prectice, any, encroachment. : upon: tie: 
rredemof .their. navigation and . com: 
MOESCE ee 


1: The. case, my Lorda, is the ‘same: with. 
regard to smbgeling Ait was-fouad. by exe: 
| the. precautions we could: 


take at land,-could: not prevent that per- 
nicious trade, and therefore we have, by 


several acts. of: parliament, enforced and. 
regulated the right we have. by the law of. 
nations,, of. searching, as -well: as visiting, - 
such foreign ships.as approach.our coasts,’ 
nei give just.cause for suspecting their. 


OME .€ in, or designed for car- 
rying.on any contraband trade. -For this 


reason, we, ought to be cautious of deny-- 


ing. this liberty or privilege to any nation ; 


fox if we do, every.nation in Europe will say. 
tq .usy ‘ With what: measure. ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again:’ as you. 


will-nat allow us to search your ships upon 


our coasts, we will not allow you to search, 
our ships apon your coasts; and if by this’ 
means we should be debarred searching - 
any foreign. ship upon our own coasts, it: 
would be impossible. for us to prevent. 
- smuggling, or the exportation of.our wool.. 


Not. only the Dutch and.-Frenchy but all 
nations: that, had. any use for it, would soon, 
fall upon ways. and, means .to steal away. 


from .ug :as much of aur. wool as they: 


could have. occasion for, to the.great. pre- 
Ju 


lice, af not the utter ruin of our woollen: ! ) ) all 
manufacture. . ..:.: 1 - i «- ,+._.| possible methods for preventing the ex, 
- Lhis,. my. Lords, would be a much. 
greater logs fo.us, than the: exporting of. 


gold or -silver. from. Spain, or from the 
that nation... For in their A shag circum- 


ahees 


often the casg of.some of thej settlements. 
and .when, it is, their gover-. 


neers s Gotu 
nose Always, send Meances to some. of our.. 
TVOL 5 ae 
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‘plantations, not only.ta.come and frade.in, 
the Spanish 


‘and silver, and whatever elsa they pleaseta. 
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settlements, butto.export:gold 


take, in return for the provisions or neces- 


| saries.they carry thither.. ..... 


. But with regard to our wool, my Lorde, 
the case is very. different. It. is:a com- 
modity-much more valuable. than: gold. or 
silver; because it is a commodity . abso-. 
lutely. necessary, or, at least, extremely. 
‘convenient, for all nations that live at any: 
distance from the torrid zone; and as. it. 
must be manufactured before it can be fit 
for use, a great many industriousand faith-. 
ful subjects. are always employed in. that, 
naanufacture. Now, as we do not prohibit. 
the. exportation. of it when manufactured,,. 
but, on the contrary, encourage. it, as, 
much as we. can, the exportation. of. it,. 
when fully manufactured, will, I-hape, be. ' 
always sufficient for furnishing us with 
every thing we stand in need, of, for luxue: 
Ty, a8 well.as eine and conveniency,: 
from aay country in thé world; therefore, 
we cap never be’ under any necessity to 
export it unmanufactured; and as nope, 
of our neighbours. can.carry on woollen: 
manufactures, especially those of the mid- 
‘dling sort, without having some of our wool 
‘to mix.up, with their own, as the manu- 
facturing . for our neighboyrs, as. well, ag. 
‘ourselves, must employ a great many more, 7 
hands,.and bring. a greater advantage. to. 
the nation, than if we were to manufacture. 
for. ourselves alone, we ought to. take. all 


portation of this commodity,. till it hag. 
been, fully manufactured by our awn peor, 
a ee ee Oe Sy ae ee 
This, my Lords, shews the wisdom of. 
those regulations we have made both by. 


land and sea, for. preventing the exporta-, 
tion of our wool; and, at the same time,. 


it must shew how unwise. it would be in. 
ug, to introduce, among the nations of. 
Europe, any political maxim, which, if we: 
were.obliged to observe it ourselves, might 
render. it extremely difficult, if not altoge-. 
ther impossible, for us, to prevent oug, 


| wool’s being stolen away from us; and: 
| that this would be the consequence, if we, 
| wete to.abstain from searching any foreign. - 


ship upon our coasts, experience itself: 


} must convince. us... But this, my. Lords,. 
‘| .is not the only, inconvenience we’ should, 
‘| be liable to, at present, if we should’ 
| be. obliged to give up, or pass from this. 


right of searching ships upon Our OWRD, 
coasts ; for while our present high, oe 
peoueue agen fore.gn goods imported, 

} 


‘ ae 


[4 
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_ _git upon it, as.a right derived to them 
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~ it would be cn serge for. us to prevent | be made use of for determining this: point, - 
_ smuggling, without the exercise of this | is that fameus.decree or resolution of the. 
right; and if we take’ such a liberty with | senate of Rome, by.which they gave to the 
the ships.of neighbouring nations upon our | great. Pompey: the. command or govermm- 
coasts, we must allow them to take some.| ment of the sea, for suppressing those pé- 
such liberty with our ships upon their | rates that..then infested the Mediterra- 
coasts ; otherwise, we may run the risk of | nean ;, for, as by that decree they extend- 
uniting all the powers of Europe in an as- | ed -his command or imperium as far as 
‘sociation against us. - | 400 stadia, which is about 13 or 14 leagues, 
| is rea over the whole continent or land adjoin-. 
ing to the. sea, it may. be sapere See 

reckoned that the sea coast, which always 
includes land as well.as sea, extended 14: 
leagues up the country, and consequently. 
14 leagues out at sea. But.no modern. 
nation will, I believe, admit that. what we 
now call sea coast, can be either way.so 
Thang di shewn whe th s iards 

ing . thus what the Spani 

may ‘say in favour of the right or privilege. 
they pretend to have of searching, as well 
as: visiting our ships, upon what they call 
their coasts in America, when such ships, 
by their approaching too near, or by ether: 
tokens, give cause to suspect, that they 
are concerned, or designed to be concern- 
ed in some illicit trade; I shall now, my 
Lords, endeavour to shew what may be 
said on our side. With regard to .any 
liberty or privilege we may take with the 
ships of foreigners sailmg upon the British 
peas, we may justly say, my Lords, that 
no argument: can, from. hence, be drawn 
in favour of any right the Spaniards may 
pretend to in. the seas.of America; be- 
cause we have an imperium or dominion. 
over the British seas, established to. us by 
custom immemorial, and eee annr Wis by 
almost all the nations of Europe: ‘Whereas 
‘the Spaniards can pretend to no such wn- 
perium over the American seas, nor ought 


- For this reason, my Lords, the question, 
Whether we ought to allow the Spaniards 
- ‘@right or privilege to search, upon just 
‘grounds of suspicion, any of our ships that 
shall approach: their coasts without neces- 
‘sity, seems to be a question that may admit 


3 


of some sort of difficulty. They may in- 


from the law of nations, and confirmed by 
our own practice in similar cases; and it 
‘is a. privilege which we may allow them, 
‘without acknowledging that they have any 
‘thing like a impertum maris, with 
‘te the seas of America. As for this im- 
perium maris, or dominion of the seas, 
“there may be seme such thing, for what I 
know: 1 believe we have a just pretence 
‘to.such a dominion, with regard to. the 
British seas ; but I must observe, that a very 
‘great author has said, ‘ That it is rather to. 
be imagined than explained.’ It is a sub- 
ect that has employed the pens of .many 
‘learned and ingenious men ; but they differ 
so much from one anothers, and sometimes. 
‘from themselves, that there is no possibility. 
of forming a certain and distinct notion of it 
from what they have wrote upon.the sub- 
ject. ..They have divided and subdivided 
it a great many. different ways; which it 
would be needless, as. well as tedious, to’ 
give an account of; but the most material 
. division I have taken notice of, is that by 
“which it bas been divided into imperium | we to allow them to exercise any li 
proximum and imperium remotum; the | or privilege that miay be a foundation for 
former-being that zmperium which a na-| their claiming such an imperium in aay 
-tion may acquire, and every nation pre-| futuretime. Then, with regard. to what: 
tends 'to, upon what they call their own | may be called the sea coast. of any caw-. 
coasts ;. and the latter, that which a na- |.try, we may say, that, by the law of na- 
tion fmay acquire upon what we call the | tions, nothing ought to be called sea coast 
‘Open seas, either by treaty, or by the tacit | that is within the common course of sailing 
‘concession and long sufferance of its neigh- | from one country to. another; and: that 
bours. therefore nothing but creeks or small bays 
_ But here again, my Lords, a new diffi- | ought, to be reckoned. within the sea coasts 
culty occurs: for, what may be called the | of any country, or such places in the sea 
coasts, or what may. be called the open| which are so land-locked that no -ship 
seas, is a question that is not determined | would chuse to: get within them, unless she 
‘by the authors that have wrote upon the | drove thither by stress of weather, or has 
Subject, nor has it lately-been determined | some other design than that of sailing: 
‘by treaty, so far as I know, between any | along the coasts of that country. This; 
two nationsin Europe. The greatest au-| say, my Lords, we may insist-on.as the 
"thority. can think of, that can any way'| general-rule for determining what.may be 
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dalled: the ‘sea coasts of any country ; and 
“this ought to be the rule m the ‘American 


“‘geas, especially within the tropics, rather- 


‘than any other, because the winds and. 
‘currents in that part of the world, not only 
make ships chuse, but even force them to 


sail along, almost close in with the shore: 


‘of some of the islands or continent of 
‘America, as has been extremely well ex- 
‘plained by a noble Lord, who spoke somie 
time since upon the other side of the. 
question. va 


* To this, my Lords, we may add, that 


though an impertum or dominion may be 
acquired ovet some seas, or some particu- 
‘lar parts of the ocean, yet that dominion, 
‘like property in lands, must be acquired by 
‘some overt acts, which declare the inten- 
tion of the possessor, and the cession or 
‘resignation of the rest of mankmd; and as 
‘no such overt acts have ever been done by 
the Spaniards, and peaceably submitted to. 
‘for any time by other nations, in the seas 
‘of America, therefore those seas ought to 
-be looked on as a large common, lying be- 
tween the Spanish dominions and ours, no 
‘part of which they can’ appropriate, nor 
‘assume any jurisdiction over it, withont 
‘our consent ; and I am sure we may justly 
ay, that the late behaviour of some of 
their-Guarda Costas, and the delays we 
‘have met with in obtaining justice from 
“their court,*have given us a very good 
reason; never tg allow them to assume the 
‘Jeast degree of jurisdiction in any part of 
the American seas, where our ships may 
‘be obliged, or have occasion to sail. 

_ . From what [have mentioned, my Lords, 
- ofthe arguments that may be made use of 
‘upon both sides of the question, I believe 
it will appear, that the real dispute be- 
‘tween Spain and us, I mean that which is 
‘of the greatest consequence, is not about 


- our right to a free navigation and com- 


‘metce in the American seas, but about 
‘their right to search ships upon what may 
‘be called their own coasts. The right to 
“bé regulated by the spre peice re- 
spectively appointed by this preliminary is 
‘not ourright to a free navigation and com- 
' “Iferce in those seas, but their right to do 
‘4vhat every nation does, I mean, to visit, 
‘and even to. search, upon just cause of 
_ ‘suspicion, such ships as come within what 
‘~may be called their sea coasts; and it is 
“their late behaviour, not ours, that makes 
-the re ing of this right necessary. 
‘ They have lately extended what.they call 
‘their sea coasts so far out in the ocean, 
‘and they have searched.se many. ef our 
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‘seize, and confiscate such 
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- ships without cause of euspicion, and ore 


fiscated so many of them witheut any pre- 


tence of justice, that it is become necessary 


to lay them under some restraints or regu- 
lations; and these restraints and regula- 


‘tions are to be settled and agreed on by - 


the plenipotentiaries respectively appoint- 
ed. That they have séa coasts in Ame- 
rica, is what no man will deny; and that 
they have some sort of power or jurisdic- — 
tion over those sea coasts, is what, I think, 
can be as little denied. Nay, we seem to 
have acknowledged it by treaty; for as our 
South Sea Company got, by the Assiento 


‘treaty or contract, the sole privilege of in- 
‘troducing negroes into the Spanish settle- 


ments in America, it was by the 18th An 


ticle of that Treaty agreed, ‘“ That when 


the Assientists should have notice that any 
ship with negroes (not belonging to them) 


-was come upon the coast, or entered into 


any port, they might fit out, arm, and send 
out immediately such vessels as they should 
have of their own, or any others belonging 
to his Catholic majesty, or his subjects, 
with whom they should agree, to take, 
ips and their 
negroes, of whatever nation or person the 

might be, to whom the same should be- 


long; to which end the said Assientists, — 


and their factors, should have liberty to 
take cognizance of,: and search all ships 
and vessels that should come upon the 
coasts of India, or into its ports, in which 
they should have reason to believe, or aus- 
st that there were contraband negroes.. 
rovided always, that for the making of 
such searches, visits, and other procee@- 
ings before mentioned, they should first 
have leave from. the governors, to whom 
they should commuhicate what occurred, 
and desire them to interpose their autho- 
rity? | ; : 
These, my Lords, are the words of the 
treaty; and. if the court of Spain could 
delggate a power to our South Sea com- 


‘pany to search such ships as came upon 


the coasts of India, in which they should 


. suspect they were contraband negroes, as 
‘by our accepting of this article, we have. 


acknowledged they could, surely we must 
allow, that they have a power to search _ 
such ships as come upon the coasts of In- 
dia, in which they may suspect there are 
any other sort ‘of contraband goods : by 
which I mean, and by which they can 
only, with any justice or propriety, mean, 
such goods as are designed to be imported 
into, or have been exported from, their 
settlements in India, contrary to Papi exe 
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clasive ‘privilege ‘enjoyed by: thé wabjects 


of ‘Spain; -artd confitrhed to them :by the 
treaties ‘subsisting between’ them and us. ' 
. This power, my Lerds, 1: say,:we-nrust-al-' 


Jow them : bet we must not allow‘them to 
-witke a -bad: use of. it, or t0 extend what 
they call their: coasts, so far.:as‘may give 
their guarda costas‘a pretence to interrupt 


cour lawful - trade or. commeree: in. those’ 
séas’; and-as they have done so for some 
for us:to. 
lay. this power under such regulations, as: 


time past, ‘it is become necessa 


‘muy: prevent such practices -in time -to 


come: This, I hope, will be done by the: 


_ detinitive treaty that is to be concluded ; 
but as the contriving and settling these re- 


gulations required a mest ‘mature ‘and se-: 


rious deliberation, it could not be done so 
as-to- make’ them a-part of this preliminary 


treaty ; and: therefore it was necessary to’ 
refer this .matter to the plenipotentiaries. 
: What hberty we may ‘allow to the Spa-. 


niards,. with regard to searching. our. ships 


_at-sea, or upon-what: they call their own’ 
‘coasts, or whether or no we ought fo al-. 
- low them any such liberty, or if we deal-: 

-low it, what restraints and regulations it 


-ought to be subjected. to, are questions, 


-my Lords, that cannot, I think, come be- |. 


fore us upon this occasion: All I design 


by what. I have said upon this head, is to. 
.8hew, that the dispute between the Spe-' 
niards and. us-about search-or no search, ' 
-is-ofsuch a-nature, that it could not beim-: 
.mediately determined. If we had been at: 
war with Spain, and had reduced them to: 


puch’ distress, that they must have ‘agreed 
,to any thing we thought fit to propose, the 
- dispute might have been easily ended ; be- 
‘  gausée,..as it: would be our-interest to . have 
-@ free.trade.to the Spanish settlements in 
. America, as we shall always reap the more 

advantage, the more trade our subjects 
.hate with them, therefore if-we cannot 
_pbtain a free trade, it is our interest not to 

admit of any thing that may prevent or 
obstruct an illicit trade ; and for this rea- 
gon,’ if we had prevailed so far as to have 
the drawing up of the articles of peace, if 
. the’ Spamards had been forced to present 
- us with a carte blanche, we ought certainly 
_;, to have stipulated.no search any where 
. but.in their ports. or barbours, when our 
ships happened to: be forced in there by 
sea distress.. But this, my- Lords, was not 
our case when this treaty was negociated : 

We were treating upon equal. terms :. We 

were ,negociating to .prevent.a dangerous 
war, and not to put an erd tu asuccessfal 
' phe 5 aud in these circumstances it:was 


. Lhe Lords’ Address of Thanks 
impossible for ‘us to -adjast-and fialby! sess © 
tle-a tee ‘of suely a nature ronay dial 
time. If it be finally adjusted atid sdttled>~ 
scribed by thid pres © 
liminary, i:shall' think it somethmg! very «. 
extraordinary; and-if at: last:all the :dis<— 
putes now subsistihg: between’ Spain and ° 
us @re-adjusted. to our gonragartrd F shall : 
that we may justly y-to-one - 
person, in dhisingdom : what: was saad. of « 
the ‘great Fabius’ at Rome, ‘ ounctando 


when our kings were wasting 
‘stance, and spilling the blood of their sub+: 
jjects,-in. quest of that which would have: 


had been assisted by none 0 


in the eight ‘months. 


then thj 


restituit.rem’ : 


I know; my Lords, it would:have-been - 


more glorious, and. would have looked 


‘more like great courage and magnanimity, ~ 
to have attacked the Spaniards directly, - 
without so muchas: asking, whether they - 
-wete willing to give us satisfaction ;.if we 


we had done so, the Spaniards could not. 


with justice have complained of: us,. nor. 
could they have said, we treated then. 
otherwise than they deserved ; but I. can- . 
ve been prudent, nor» 
do I think it would have been. acting like 
‘men that had a due regard to the prospe- 


not think it-would 


rity and happiness oftheir country. Wars 


and victories, my Lords, make a-fine fi-- 
pve in history, or-even in a news-paper = 
e still read. with pleasute the- romantic- 


accounts of our wars and battles in France, . 


rained their.country, if they had met with: 
the wished for success ; we likewise read: 


-with.pleasure, an account of our late cam" 


paigns in Flanders, Germany and: Spais,. 


when we were running. ourselves several. 
‘millions in debt yearly, for ‘the. sake of- 
conquering kingdoms and 
those, : who have not since shewed them-: 


selves very: grateful. for the favours. we: 
then..so bountifally bestowed : and if we 


had now:run ourselves headiong‘into .a-war: 


with Spain, we should probably, if the 
: : Pte ee 
bours, have had the same.success we have, 
formerly met with in our wars against that, 
nation: The taking of some of their gal- 


-leons or flota, the plundering some, of 


their towns upon the sea coast, in Europe, 
or the taking or plundering some of their. 
settlements in America, would have fur- 
nished our. gazettes with excellent para- 


graphs for the . entertainment ‘ef ‘the pre- 
‘sent age, and our histories: with fit -matter 
for the amysement of future generations; 


but, upon balancing: accounts . we | 


have found,.I believe; that: gh abegiedpaar’ 


not answer:the: charge ;-and . that) we! had: 


the sub: 


rs Joyal subjects, the 


IPALY ; 


‘dope hetter:to : have accepted -at first-of -2: 
reasonable satisfaction in a peaceable man-. 
ner.. In ithe :mean time, our-trade would 
have~ been: interrupted, our. people. op-. 


pressed withtaxes, many of our merchaute || 
ruined .by captures, and multitudes. of - 


tradesmen drawn away from useful: labonr 
-and imdustry ; for it was well observed -by-. 
aceleb clergyman, ‘whe was appoint- 
.ed to: preach at St. Paul’s upon the peace 
of Utrecht, that those times which- are 
,the best to read of, are far from-being the. 
best to live in. oN Ste oy 4s 

_ _ It was, therefore, I think, my Lords, the 
wisest: course, to try first what could be 
done by negociation; and as there. is no- 
thing in this preliminary that is either 
‘scandalous, or inconsistent with any of the 
rights or privileges of this nation; as we 
have got all that could be expected in so 


. short atime; and as the time stipulated 


for. concluding a definitive treaty ix but 
very short, I must think it was right to ac- 


‘ cept, in the mean time, of this preliminary. 


Af the court of Spain should refuse, or. un- 
reasonably delay giving us entire satisfac- 
tion by a definitive treaty, within the time 
limited by this preliminary, we must go to 
war; we shall then be able to excuse or 
justify ourgelves in our own minds, let the 
event of that war be what it will; because 
.of two evils, the least is certainly to be 
chosen. Our trade cannot suffer much: in. 
the mean time, the circumstances of affairs 
in Europe cannot become more unfavour- 
-able than they now are, nor can it be sup- 


posed that-we shall be weaker, or Spain 


.Stronger, eight months hence, than at pre- 
-sent.. For these reasons, my Lords, I 
think we cannot well refuse to give our ap- 
probation of this preliminary, in those ge- 
neral-terms the noble lord has proposed ; 
_and therefore I shall:be for agreeing to the 
-motion he has been pleased to make. 


At last the question was put, and carried 
‘in the Affirmative, upon a division of 71 
Contents, to 58 Not-contents; and of 
‘Proxies 24 Contents to 16 Not-contents. 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks for the 
Convention with Spain.} Whereupon the 
following Address was agreed to, and pre- 
sented accordingly: fa 


+, Most gracious Sovereign ;. | 
: We your. Majesty’s most dutiful and 
Spiritual and Tenz- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg leave 
fo: return your Majesty our most humble 
Sddhenks:fon. yous gracious condescension, in 


fur-the Convention with Spain: 


AG De PT89. - 


jesty and the king of Spain, dgted the 14th. 


vow people; and to acknowledge your 
Majesty’s great prudence, in bringing the 


yo 
demands of your subjects for their past - 


nations. i: 


‘© We beg leave also to declare to your. - 


Majesty, our confidence and reliance on 
your royal wisdom and steady attention te: 
the honour of your crown, and the welfare 
of these kingdoms; that in the treaty -to. 
be. concluded in pursuance of this Conven-., 
tion, iad 9 provisions will be made. far 
redress of the grievances so justly com-' 
plained of; and particularly, that the free- 
dom of navigation and commerce in the 
American seas, to which your Majesty’s: 
subjects are entitled by the law of nations, 
and by virtue of the treaties subsisting be-- 
tween the two crowns, will be so elfeetually. 
secured, that they may enjoy, unmolested, 
their undoubted right of navigating, and 
carrying on trade and commerce from one 
part of your Majesty’s dominions to. any 
other. part thereof, without being liable to: 
be stopped, visited, or searched, on- the. 
open seas, or to any other violation or in- 
fraction of the said treaties; the mutual 
observance thereof, and a just regard to 
the privileges belonging to each other, be- 
ing the only means of maintaining a goad. 
correspondence, and lasting friendship-be- 
tween the two nations. > eres 
Permit us at the same time, in the 


[teae- 
laying the Convention. betweet:.: 0 tr Ma- 


most dutiful manner, to express to your | 


Majesty, our firm dependence, that in the 
treaty, to be concluded in pursuance ef the 
said Convention, the utmost regard will be 
had. to the rights belonging to your Ma- 


| Jesty’s crown and subjects, in adjusting and 
settli 


ing the limits. of your Majesty’s domi 


‘| nionsin America; and to give your Ma- 
_jesty the strongest assurances, that, in.case 
your Majesty’s just expectations: shall not 
‘be answered,.this House will heartily and 
| zealously concur-in all such meagures,. 26 
‘shall be necessary to vindicate your Ma- 
| jesty’s honour,.and to preserve. te your 


a 
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gubjects: the full. enjoyment: of all those | 
rights, to which they.are entitled by treaty, | 


and the law:of nations.’ j 


-. The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 
turned ‘the following Answer : 


. & My Lords, I thank you for this dutiful 
Address, and for the grateful sense you ex- : 
prese'of my care of the. true interests of 


my people. You- may depend upon it, 


that I have the honour of my crown, and : 
the welfare of my kingdoms entirely at: 
heart ; andthat nothing shall be wanting on _ 
my: part, to secure to my subjects the full : 


enjoyment of their navigation and com- 
‘merce, and their other just rights.” 


Protest against the Address of Thanks 
for the Convention with Spain.] Upon 


this Address being approved of, the fol-: 


lowing Protest was entered in the Jour- 


s Dissentient’ 7 
> 1, “ Because we conceive that this 
Resolution, under the plausible pretence 
ef -a respectful: Address to the throne, 
carries with ‘it an approbation of the 


Convention concluded. at the Pardo the 


14th of January last, which, as we ap- 
prehend, may be a most fatal compliment, 
if. it should induce his Majesty to believe, 
that this Convention is agreeable to the 
sense and expectation of the nation. 

_ 9.“ Beeause this Resolution hath ra- 


; ther weakened than enforced the Address. 


of last year, having omitted that part of 
. the said Address, which declares, that no 
goods being carried from one part of his 
Majesty’s dominions to another, are to be 


-deemed contraband, and prohibited goods; 


‘and that the searching of ships, under 


‘pretence of their carrying contraband, or- 


prohibited goods, is a violation and infrac- 
tion of the treaties subsisting between the 
_ two crowns. : : 

. 8% We’ think the said Resolution 
‘doth not sufficiently assert our right, by 
‘saying only, that we shall not be liable to 
be stopped, searched, or visited upon the 
‘open seas, the merchants having proved, 
-at the bar of the House, that currents and 
winds unavoidably drive ships out of their 
‘course, and that observations of land- 


‘marks, upon the Spanish coast, are abso- 


_-lutely necessary for their steering a safe 
course through those seas, we apprehend, 
that their being obliged to keep a direct 
course, without coming near the Spanish 
coast, as lately insisted upon by the Spa- 


‘wmiards, would.render -them sole. judges af. 
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our navigation ; and their béing perimittell 
to visit or search our ships. erichin an 
lunits whatsoever, would render out whole 
American trade precarious: and impracti- 
cable. 4 a i ee 2 
- 4 ** Because we see no reason to be- 
lieve, that the future negociation of the 
plenipotentiaries will, in the next eight 
months, obtain the admission of those 
rights, insisted upon in our former Ad- 
‘dress, which the instances and representa- 
tions ‘made to the ceurt_of Spam last year, 
supported by the resolution ef parliament, 
and a powerful fleet, have not been able as 
yet to procure. aed | 
5. ** Because’ we apprehend, the ‘Spa- 


| niards do not’ think themselves bound by 


this. Convention to abstain frotn their unjust 
methods of proceeding ; since it was proved 
at the bar. of this House, that’ captain 
Vaughan, a commander of: a British’ ship, 


,| having been unjustly taken by a Spanish 


man of war, his ship confiscated, and he 
imprisoned at Cadiz, was, at the time of 
signing the Convention, detained in prison 
there, and not released in several weeks 
after, notwithstanding the representation 
of the British plenipotentiary at the court 
of Spain. | = | 

_. &. § Because we conceive, that the tre- 
paration pretended to be made to our mer- 
chants, by this Convention, for the grie- 
vous losses they have sustained during a 
course of many years, is insufficient ; the 
dark accounts of this transaction, laid be- 
fore us, have not been fully explained, nor 
any satisfactory reasons given us why their 
demands, stated in an account signed Jane 
the 14th, 1788, by Mr. Stert, one of the 
commissaries, at 343,277). should be so 


greatlyreduced. - ~ 


7. * Becduse, as we apprehend, we are 
to allow 60,0004 to the king of Spain, 
chiefly on account of the ships taken near 
Sicily in the year 1718; though it hath 
appeared to- the House, from the instruc- 
tions given to the commissaries after the 
treaty of Seville, signed by his Majesty, 
now lying before us, that the articles of the 


treaty concluded at. Madrid-in 1721, upon 


which that claim of the Spaniards is 
founded, had been fully executed on the 
part of the crown of Great Britain. = _ 
- 8. * Because the referring the limits of 
Florida and Carolina to the plenipoten- 
tiaries, seems to call in question our right 
to possessions, which we have so long -un- 
interruptedly enjeyed, seven eighth-parts, 
or shares, of which, the nation, at-a cort- 
siderable expence, hath, not . long ‘since, 
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original grants of king Charles 2, a certain 
district whereof, called Georgia, in honour 
to.his present Majesty, hath been erected 
into a new colony, and granted to trustees 
fer laudable purposes; for the establish- 
ment and improvement of which, con- 


siderable sums have been granted by. the 


public: and moreover, it being stipulated 
by the present Convention, that no tortifi- 
cation there shall be encreased, during the 
term of eight months, we apprehend, that 
the regiment lately raised for the defence of 
that. colony, and also the engineers and 
stores, which, at a considerable inerease of 


the. public expence, have been sent thither, | 
will not only remain useless, but, if a peace | 
should not be procured within that period, |. 


will, at the end of it, be exposed, together 
with the colonies, to: the violence and 
irruption of the Spaniards. 7 | 

- 9, “ Because we apprehend the British 
minister’s acceptance of the Declaration 
signed by M. de la Quadra, January 10, 
¥738-9,. said to be agreed with reciprocal 
accord, hath allowed his Catholic Majesty 


-to reserve to himself, in its full force, the 


pr a of being able to suspend the assiento 
Mf negroes, in case the South Sea Com- 
pany doth not subject herself to pay, with- 
in a short time, the sum of 68,000/. pre- 


tended to be owing on the duties of 


negroes, and prefits of the ship Carolina, 
though that sum was never otherwise 


- acknowledged to be due, than as part of a 


an. of accommodation, wherein a much 
arger sum was admitted to be due to the 
king of Spain may think: that great com- 
pany is put out of the protection of his 
ajesty, as to this point, and left to his 
own mercy and equity; whereas, if the 


‘said wiry at whereby we apprehend the 


Convention, as it now stands, had been 


sighed without the acceptance of the de- 
elaration, the king of Spain would have 
had no pretence, as we conceive, to sus- 
pend .the assiento; and therefore we ap- 

rehend, that the said declaration willbe 
fooked upon as a defeazance of the said 
treaty, as far as it relates tothe South Sea 
Company, which appears to us 4a dis- 
honourable collusion, hurtful to public 
credit. ; 


_~ 40. “ Because we do not find an satis- 


fiction has, been obtained by the Conven- 
tion, for the frequent cruelties and barba- 
rities.exercised on the British sailors, not 
fpr the many insults offered to the British 


- flag;. which we are apprehensive may be 


thought an insensibility of the sufferings 


at on the Convention with Spain. 
purchased of the. proprietors under the two 


” ‘A.D. 179. _ [1986 


of: a body of men, highly useful. to the 
trade, and-~necessary to the defence of 
these kingdoms, and a great ‘neglect :of _ 
the honour of the nation ——/ Signed) 


Graham, Huntington, Burlington, 
Chesterfield, Montjoy, Maccles: 
field, .Stanhope, Rocha 
Clifton, B. Lincoln, Bristol, Ray- 
mond, Winchelsea, ‘Thanet, Bruce, 
Gainsborough, Beaufort, Cobham, 
Abington, Masham, Strafford, 
Westmoreland, Ker, Aylesford, 
Greenwich, Oxford, Clinton, Fo- 
ley, Haversham, Shaftsbury, Litch- 
field; Gower, Suffolk, Maynard, 
Coventry, Boyle, Carteret, Talbot, 
Bathurst.”’ : | 


‘DEBATE IN THE COMMONS ON. THE 


_Conventio®& with Spain.} March 6.. 
.This being the day 
Commons for taking the Convention with 


appoimted by the 


Spain into consideration, the members re- 


patred so early to the Heuse, that it was 
computed. that one hundred had taken 
their seats by eight in the morning. ‘The 
House at last being resolved into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to take into 
consideration the Convention between 
Great Britain and Spain, several West 
India merchants and planters were heard — 
against it. These gentlemen having come. 
municated to the House what they liad to 
offer against the Convention; several wit- 
nesses were ordered to attend, and paper 
to be read, which took up all that: and the 
following day. OG ; 


March 8.* The House having again 
resolved itself into the same Committee, . 
Mr. Horace Walpole spoke to the fale 
lowing purport +t : ed eek 
Sir; the great pains that have ‘been 


© The whole of this day’s Debate is. taken 
from the London Magizine. = - i 


+ “ Among the Orford Papers, are a few 
parliamentary memorandums, in. the ‘hand- 


writing-of sir Robert Walpole, taken by him. 
during the first debate on the Convention. 


They are minutes of part of Horace Walpole’s 
speech, sir Thomas Saunderson’s, and Mr. 
Pitt’s. Though short and imperfect, they 
sufficiently prove the general accuracy of the: 
speeches, given by Chandler, on that occa-. 
sion.”? Coxe’s Memoirs of sir R. Walpole. 


‘‘March 10. I sit down to satisfy your 
curiosity as far as I am at present able. ‘Fhe 


grand question was not determined in the 
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taken to.influence. all ranks. and degrees 
of men in this nation, against the late 
measures of his Majesty’s administration, 
and the prejudices which some gentlemen 
even in this House may entertain against 
that measure which is now under our con- 
sideration, make it necessary for me to 
endeavour to remove these prejudicés be- 
fore I make that motion, with which I in- 
tend to conclude. | sh 
_ [shall begin, Sir, with this general ob- 
servation, that when differences arise be- 
tween two nations, an immediate declara- 
tion of war seldom is, and never ought to 
be, the first resolution of either. those 
differences proceed from any dispute about 
a matter of right, justice and humanity re- 
quire that endeavours should be used to 
have those disputes determined in a peace- 
able way, eac party making reasonable 
" eoncessions to the other, before recourse 
be had to the deceitful and uncertain for- 


Mouse of Commons till nine o'clock last night. 
Fhaving attended this morning at the office, 
(but no board there,) and being engaged. for 
this afternoon with uninforming sort. of com- 
y, Cannot be very minute or particular: 

‘ what I can tell yon is in general as follows : 
Tuesday and Wednesday were taken up io 
hearing merchants, and examining Mr. Stert: 
no division’ either day. Thursday, at noon, 
the debate began'in the committee. Mr. Wal- 
pole moved for addressing the king to the same 
' purport as the Address of the Lords. He 
e more than two hours; was seconded by 
| Mr. Campbell, who acquitted himself very 
. well. The debate is said to be a very good one, 
and decent, except the speeches of three or 
four young gentlemen, who touk great personal 
liberties.: The speakers were in this order, as 
it was reported to us yesterday morning by sir 
Fhomas; but I have since heard that lord 


Cornbaty spoke, and imagine it was after Mr. 


Lindsay.- . 
4. Mr. Walpole. . 
2. Mr. Campbell. 

&: Mr. Hew. ) 
6. Mr. Knight. 
8. Mr. Henry Fox. 
9. Sir H. Lyddalle.' 
‘ 44. Mr. Pelham. | 
18. Sir. Cha. Wager. 

14. Mr. Selwyn, jun. 

17. Mr. Cornwallis. 

19. Mr. Lindsay. . 


3. Sir T.Saunderson. 
‘4. Lord Gage, 
. 7.: Mr. Pitt. 
10. Sir John Barnard. 
12. Mr. Lyttleton. 
15. Mr. Grenville. oe 
16. Mr. Shippen. © 
18, Mr. Waller. 
20. Dr Lee. 
.92.-Mr. Bootle. 
24. Mr. Bohun. 


24. Attorney General. 25. SirW. Wyndham.. 


23, Lord Tirconnel. 
26. Sir Rob. Walpole. 3 2 
* The House divided between twelve and one 
at night. The numbers were, Ayes 260; 
Noes 232. It is apprehended that several pairs 
‘went away. Mr. Pulteney declared that ‘he 
wes so much fatigued with the attendance, 
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‘tune.of war; and ‘if they. 


vel. 3, p. 516. . 
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done, or violences committed, the same 


justice and humanity require that satisfac- 


tion. should be asked in an amicable man- 


ber by the party offended, and pe 


rily denied, or unreagonably delayed, by 
the party offending; before hostilities are 
resolved.on. And this method of. preceed- 
ing. is founded not only upan the dictates 


of reason and humanity, but.in the cae 


between us and Spain upon -the - positive 
words oftreaties. 8 »§ . = - |. 

_ But the expediency..and justice of this, 
Sir, are still. greater. when the affrents. or 
injuries offered proceed only fram private 
subjects ; because the honour of no nation 


can be injured but by another, by sonse 


public or national act; therefore; when 
any injury is done, or affrent given by the 
subjects of one state to those of another, 
the state whose subjects have been injured, 
ought to apply. to the other for. satisfac- 


that he could not attempt to speak so late; bat 
intended to give his reasons for disagreeing 
with the motion, upon the report. Accord- 
ingly he began the debate yesterday, which I 
hear wasa very hot one, and that he declared, 
if the motion was agreed to, be would quit the 
service of the House; and that Mr. Sandys 


and sir William Wyndham threatened in some. 


measure the like. I hear ton that there were 
some high words between the latter and sit 
Robert Walpole, but cannot make much’ of 
that report. The speakers yesterday, we aré 
tuld, were the following, but do not : know. ia 
what order they spoke, except that, W yaniag- 
ton answered Mr. Pulteney exceedingly . well : 
aud so did sir William Yonge Mr. Fazakerly, 
and sir Robert Walpole sir William Wyndham, 


Mr. Wynnington,. . Mr. Pulteney, ::. . 
Colonel Morfaung; _. Mr. Walter Plame. 
Solicitor-general,, .. Mr. Kreskine, brother 
Mr. Tracey, §. _—_ to late lord Marr, 
Mr.Hervey, |= Sir Edmund Isham, ~ 
Lord Glenorchy, $=. Mr. Wiillimot, 
Lord Advocate, — Lord Baltimore, ~ ~ 
Sir William Younge, Mr. Ord, , 

_ # Sir John-Cotton, — 
Sir Robert Walpole, “Mr. Fazakerley, © 

Sis 2 Mr. Sandys, - 


7 . 7 Sif Wm. Wyndh 
“ The division was at nine o'clock = 
Yeas.- - - - = 244 
- Noes - ‘214 

Majority - - - ——30 
‘‘ A great many went away in pairs. Fifteen 
Scotch members were in the minority ; eleven 
of which they say are generally so; and four 
laced to the dake of Argyle’s account.’” 
r. Orlebar to the rev. H. tough : Coxe’s 
‘Memoirs of sir R. Walpole: Correspondence; 


— 
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wot. ad any way affected, till the state; 
whose’ subjects’ ‘committed’ the’ violence, 
hey“tnaité tht act its wri, by refusing to 


punish’ the trahsgressors, or to niake repa:. 


S u 


tation for the dariage sustamed." 
*:Gehtlemien I observe, in talking of the 
diftenees between Spain! and’ us, affect 
td! talk a great deal: of the honour of this 
netion#: ' ‘would be ‘as jéalous of the-hd- 


 Kour of this nation as‘any gentleman ; ‘but 


give me leave to say, that true honoiit 
ought'to be'foundéd upon justice and-hu- 
manity. Ambition or interest may prompt 
sémte nations to make: conquests, and such 
nutiors: may, ‘and‘do often break through 
this'establithed rule of justice and trué 
honour, by laying held of the most frivolous 
pretence for éngaging in war, without any 
previous application fer ai accemmoda- 
tion; ‘Bat'as it-is not the interest of this 


nation to make conquests, and; as:I hope, | 
upon the balance. - From hence-his. Ma-.: 
‘jesty. justly conceived, that there was. a’ 
| probability of having all-our differences: 
_accommadated, and therefore he-could not 
: In justice or honour commence hostilities, 
or refuse to accept of:a preliminary Con-" 
vention, by whi 
faction for afl past injuries, and by which: 


our-ambition will never provoke us to. act 
eontrary to our interest, we can therefore 
have ne. motive for transgressing this rule, 
with regard to the differences that may 
arise between us and any nation in Europe. 
‘Upon this maxim, Sir, and in this light, 


_ if we consider the treaty now before us, I 


believe it will appear to be not only a just 
and honourable measure, but the only just 
and:.honaurable measure we could take, 
with regard to the differences now subsist- 
ing ‘betweenus and Spain ; some of which 


are suth’as proceed from disputes ‘that | 
ty’s agreeing to this preliminary Corrvene' 
tion, and resolving to-su 


have latély’arisen about matters of right ; 


andthe test aré such a8 proceed from the 


violences, and depredations that have been’ 
committed by some of the subjects of that 
kingdont tyainst the subjects of this. As 
the matters of right which are in dispute 
ate of great consequence to us, as Spain 


"had little or no reason to raise any dispute 
about them, and as their depredations have 


been great and frequent, if it had been our 
interest to endeavour to.conquer any part 
of the Spanish dominions, or if his Majesty 
had beeén- influenced by ambition, and a 
puns after’ a glaring but false renown, 

e might, and Nae would have laid 
hold of these différentes, as a just pretence 


for declaring war against Spain, without 
. the least attempt to have them reconciled 


by amicable means ; but as it is not the in- 

terést' of this tiation to make conquests, his 

irongd? t aeeaie tiie the peace ened 

ness of his people as the most solid founda- 

tions. of his glory-; therefore’he often ‘ap- 

plied belore last summer to the court of 
pain for having the differences subsisting 
[ VOL. X.] | 
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on the Convention with Spain. 
tioht;isih@oapht not to Fook upon ‘its"tros | 
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between the two nations‘ accommodated in 
a friendly masher; ‘which that céirt' ale 
ways found some excuse or another for dé-. 
application: frém both Houses éf :Parita. 
ment last ‘séssion, made a ‘pereiiptory ‘des. 
maid, ahd insisted upon a speedy ‘aitd cae 
tegorical’ answei;. and : till ‘that’ answer 
should .arrive, his Majesty veselved, net 
cording to’ the maxim I havé ‘thentionéd; 
and according to the advice of ‘his -parfia-- 
Mient, to suspend all: kind of! hestiitiesx 


When the court of Spairi saw that-the af 


fair could be no longer put off with safety, 
tivey appeared willing to enter immediately 
isto’ -a serioud:disquisition of the ‘rights: 
that ‘were in dispute ;- and.to slew’ them 
Selves: in earnest, they -proposed fo have 
the account between the two ‘nations “im- 


| mediately settled, and to pay, in a: short. 
time, whatever. should appear to be due- 


from them on account of arty deprédations’ 


we were to obtain satis-- 


we were to be put into the most probable: 


method, nay, the only method that could 
be proposed, for obtaining in a short time 
.afull security against all future. ©...» 


Po this I must add, Sir, that -his Majes-’ 


. nd: hostilities, 
till he should see what effect this prelimi-: 


nary: might’ produce, was not: only the’ 


justest and the most honourable measure _ 
he could pursue, but it was agreeable to, 
and in some measure a necessary conse-.. 
uence of, the advice given him last ses-; 
sion by ‘both Houses of Parhament. - By 
the addresses presented last session, wpott 
occasion of our differences with: Spain; his 
‘Majesty was advised to use his toyal ens 
deavours with his Catholic majesty,. to ob 
tain effectual relief for his injured subjects 3, 
and assured, that in case his royal and’ 
friendly instances for procuring justice,: 
and for the future security of that navigas ; 


‘tion and commerce, which his people: had, 
an undoubted right to by treaties and:the: 


law ‘of nations, should not be able to pro-' 
cure from the equity and friendship’ of the: 
king of Spain such satisfaction, as his Ma- 
jesty might reasonably expect from @ good' 


_and faithful ally, the parliament would ef-' 


fectually support his Majesty in. taking: 
‘ {4 L] / ; a ; 7 =; 
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such measures, as honour and justice | balanced them with artieles of the. same. 
shiould make it necessary for him to pursue. | kind, which were not at first brought ipte. 
Now, Sir, if by this Convention his Ma-| her account. | i. 
jesty has got such reparation, and such| Now, Sir, as to our future secunty,. 
security, as he could reasonably expect, | every man.that understands what it means 
it must be allowed, that his refusing to} must know, that it depends entixely upon 
accept of it would have been acting direct-| those matters of right that are now. in. dis- 
ly against the advice given him by parlia-| pute between Spain and us; and that: 
ment ;. and that we have got as much re-| therefore it cannot be clearly and effgec- 
putation, and as much security, as any | tually provided for, till those rights are. 
reasonable man could expect by a preli-| particularly. examinéd into, and fully ex- 
minary Convention, I shall now endeavour | plained. t could any reasonable man 
to shew. expect, that.it was-possible to.do this in.a. 
_ With regard to reparation, Sir, for past | few weeks, or by a preliminary Coaven- 
injuries, it is not only finally adjusted, but | tion? It is a discussion that depends not 
_ a certain sum promised to be paid within | only upon several disputable points in the. 
a very short time after the exchange of| law of nature and nations, but likewise. 
the ratifications. As there wete mutual | upon several facts and circumstances thet. 
demands. with respect to damages sus-| must be enquired. into, and this enquiry: 
tained, it hecame necessary ‘to settle and| can be made in the West Indies. only, 
balance the.account; for | am.sure no rea- | For this reason we could not so much.as. 
sonable man could expect, that we should | desire ‘Spain to do more than they have. 
receive full reparation for all the damage j done. They have agreed to refer this dis-. 
done to us by Spain, and allow nothing | cussion to plenipotentiaries, and that thosé 
for the damage that had been done by us | plenipotentiaries shall be obliged finally to 
to that nation. Upon examining there- decide) the affair within the short, term of 
fore, and stating our mutual demands, it} eight months; which is all we could ex- 
appeared that our demands upon Spain, | pect, and all we could with any justice or 
according to a calculation made by our'| reason desire. Therefore, if there had not: 
own commissaries, amounted te 200,000/. | been one word in this cheep from whence 
and that the demands of Spain upon us| it could be presumed that Spain had page- 
amounted to 60,000/. so that there was aj ed from, or. given up any of those rights 
balance due to us of 140,000/. which sum | she has lately set up, yet the treaty might 
his Catholic majesty proposed to pay to| have been said to be a good prelaninary, 
us, by giving assignments upon his reve- | and such a one as his Majesty ought to 
rue’. in America, being the only means he | have accepted of, rather than engage. the 
had for paying so large asum; but as we | nation in a war. But this is not the-case': 
Knew the tediousness and precariousness | the principal right Spain pretends to, and 
df that fund, it was proposed to make an | the most destructive right for this nation 
allowance for prompt payment, if his Ca- | to submit to, is that of searching our ehips 
tholic- majesty would engage to pay the | on the open seas of America, and maki 
money in a short time here at London, | prize of them, in case any Spanish meney 
and the allowance agreed on was 45,0000. | or effects be found on board, This right 
which’ reduced the sum due to us to| Spain has, even by this preliminary, in ef- 
95,000/. ‘and this sum ‘his Catholic majesty | fect given up. That of searching our ships 
saya aber promised, by this Conven- | upon the open seas, they have allowed ..to 
tion, to-pay here-at London in four months | be 3- cause of complaint, which, .if. not 
after the exchange of the ratifications. | stopped and prevented, might eccagien an — 
From hence it appears, Sir, that we have ome rupture between’ the two crowns: 
aot only got all the reparation ay rea-| they have allowed it to be a -grievance, » 
sonable man could expect, but all the re-| which ought to be remaved. Can. the 
aration we-could with any pretence of | exercise of a just right be allowed to be a 
ustice insist on. For though there were | cause of complaint? Can it be allowed to 
_ perhaps some other small articles, which | be a grievance? Whoever doves so, dis- 
we might have added to the sum of our | claims the right; and therefore we .must 
demands, yet’ it must be allowed, they | conclude, that Spain has, even by. this pre- 
were such trifles, as not to be worth mind- | liminary, in effect disclaimed the right -of 
ing in a transaction between two powerful | searching our ships upon. the open geas:,of 
nations ; and if we had insisted on them, | America, which to me is a strong indica 
it would have been easy for Spain td have | tion that they intend to disclaim. it by the 


- 


1953) 


definitive treaty, in the most express terms 


WE can: propese. , 


‘Sir, the court of Spain has net only ac- 
knowiedved the searching our ships on the 
open-seas, and confiscating them for hav- 
ing ‘Spanish money or effects on board, to 
be.a grievance which ought to be removed, 
butithey have in some measure directly 
owned it:t0 be wrong: they have allowed 
it to be an injury, by giving us reparation 
for what our merchants have suffered by 
that practice. Therefore the plenipoten- 
tiaries. appointed by. this Convention are 
net to determine whether # be a grievance 
or not: this is a point which is not: re- 
ferred to their discussion : it is already de- 
_ termined: .they are only to consider, con- 

trive, and adjust the proper methods for 
removing it; and in this too they are cir- 
cuntscribed; for the regulations they are 
te contrive and agree on for this purpese 
must be according to the treaties now sub-. 
sisting between the two crowns; and those 
regulations must be contrived and fully 
settled within eight months after their first 
meeting, which is to be but six weeks after 
the.exchange of the ratifications;. so that 
the affair must be finally concluded before 
_ the middle of November next. 
fore the chief question now seems to be, 
. Whether we ought to go. to war, rather 
_ than grant the court of 
eight months, for giving us full satisfaction 
and absolute security ; and I do not think 
that any man who considers the present 
eitcumstances of Europe, or the present: 
circumstances of this nation, would be fer 
involving his country m a dangerous and 
expensive war, rather than grant such a 


delay. . ; | 
War, Sir, let the prospect of success be 


_ what it will, is both a dangerous and a de- 


structive expedient to any nation, espe- 
a bs trading and industrious nation: it 


bane of trade, and the parent. of 


idleness. It gives your neighbours an op- 
each to undermine you in several 

anches of your trade, and draws a great 
many of your own people away from useful 
lebour and industry, not only during the 
war, but for ever; for those who have 
been, for but a few years, accustomed to 
live in idleness, by rapine and violence, 
ean never afterwards submit to get their 
bread by the sweat of their brow. Besides, 
it may prove dangerous to your liberties : 
for supporting and carrying on a war with 
vigour, great armies nfust be raised : 
when the war is ended, you may perhaps 
fad it diffeult to disband your armies: 


on the Convention tnith Spain. 


There- 


Spain a delay of 
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the generals will be- against it; and the. 
soldiers, having lost the hapes of living by. 
the plunder of their enemies, may resolve. 
to live by the plunder of their country. 
War therefore, even with the most flatter- 
ing prospect of success, ought to be 
avoided by a trading, free country, if pos- 
‘sible. The event is doubtful, let the hopes 
of either party at the beginning be never 
so well founded. It is not the first time. 
we have heard of the event of a war’s turn- — 
ing out contrary to all human appear- © 
ances. We have a fresh instance of this 
before our eyes.. All Europe thought 
the emperor éngaged in the war against 
the Turks with great odds on his side ; 
but we find ounce disappointed in our 


expectations; the odds are already turned 


against him, .and little hopes left of his 
coming off with honour, much less with 
advan i 4 | 
Whoever considers these things, Sir, 
must think, that if the circumstances of 
affairs in Europe were entirely favourable 
for us, if our own circumstances were ag 
happy as we could wish, we ought not. 
wantonly to engage in a war: but when 
we consider that the circumstances of Eu- 
rope were never ina more unhappy situ- 
ation for us than at present, and that our 


own circumstances are tar from being in 


a happy situation, who is it will say, a 


war Is not by all means to be avoided ?. 


The powerful kingdom of France is now 
in greater vigour than ever it. was since 
the reign of their Charles the great; it is 
now governed by wise counsels, and m_ 
rfect unity and concord within itself. 
he king of France is bound, not only by 
interest, but by the ties of blood, to assist 
the king of Spain; and as an addition te 
this obligation, there is new forming, for 
aught I know, on concluded, a treaty 
of alliance between them. If we declare 
war against Spain, we must therefore ex- 
pect that France will take part with Spain 
against us; and though I have so goodan ~ 
opinion of my country, as to think we are 
more than a match for the one, and. at 
least an equal match for the other, yet I 
cannot be so vain as to think we are an 
equal match for both; and consequently, 
I must think, we have reason to be afraid | 
of sinking under the burden, unless we 
can get some of the other great powers 
of Europe to assist us. | 

Let us now look round Europe, Sir, 
and we shall find with regret there is not 
at present any one of the powers thergof, 
on whom we could, in such a case, depend 
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for an effectizal assistance. The House of 
Austria ik wow in so wéak a condition, and. 
so Miuch reduced by. the misfortunes they 
have::met with in their war. against the 
Turks, that they could not, if they would, 
afford us.any assistance ; and if they could,. 
it ig a quéstion if they wauld; for their 
counsels seem at present to be too much 
directed by French influence. The Dutch 
. are at present in a poor and helpless situ- 
ation; for though the subjects of most of 
.the United Provinces are rich and in 
affluent circumstances, their government is 
extremely. low; ‘and almost all their public 
_ revehues‘mortgagéd or anticipated; which 
' makes them: backward to engage in war: 
- that though they have met :with as bad 
treatment: from Spain as we have done, 
though:as many Dutch ships, in propor- 
tion, have been unjustly seized by the Spa- 
-niards, yet have they never yet attempted, 
nor.do they seem ‘to have the least incli- 
nation to resent these injuries in any hostile 
manner. The. princes of Germany are 
now contending amongst themselves about 
the succession to some parts of the pala- 
tinate ; and: that. contention may perhaps 
‘break out into an open rupture. Of the 
princes of Italy, the two most potent may 
probably be ee in the alliance 
. against us ; and the king of Portugal dares 
not assist,us, I even doubt if he would 
, dare to.admit our men of war into his ports. 
Then, if we look Northward, of the. two 
Northern: kingdoms, the most powerful 
seems already to be united against us ; and 
.. the Muscovites,:if they were inclined, are 
_ at-teo great’a distance. to afford us any 
relief..: Thus, Sir,.we are at present with- 
out.any:one:ally upor the continent, that 
would give us assistance ;. and in case of a 
war,‘the two most -potent kingdoms in 
Europe: would probably be. united against 
_ us; nay, I do not know but that the 
greatest part of Europe would unite against 
us ;-and: when the affairs of Europe are in 
such circumstances, would it ‘not be the 
height. of madness in us to engage in war, 
if we.can’by any art, or by any means, 

avoid-or delay it?) . : 
:. But. this, Sir, is not our only misfortune 
at present.. Our domestic circumstances 
are.far from being in such a condition as 
‘may. encourage us to engage in war. Our 
people are already taxed ‘almost as much 


as they can possibly’ bear ; and most of 


_ those: taxes mortgaged for paying the debts 
we:contracted inthe late war: the over. 


plug: ot our. public revenue is hardly sufli- 
cieat for. supporting our civil government 
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fed 


our enemies, or protect our plantations 


abroad. 


1 -have as 


Costas; but. national resolutions,.. Sir, 


peace. If we go toy -way,--We 
must lay on new or additional taxes:;, thie: : 
will increase those gnimosities and .divie-; 
sions that now prevail too .much;ampngst. - 
us; and will cayse.:that-perty ¢o,raise ite: 
head, which has not dared to look, up ‘fon. . 
‘Wear.twenty years past. If we: 
our. enemies will certainly endeavour: ta | 
_bring us. into confusion at home, by ema- 

bracing the cause of the Pretender: the. - 
_war itself will be made the cause. ef the — 
Pretender; and when our. people: find. 
every year new loads. of. taxes: laid upen. - 
them, many of them may begin to ascribe . 
all: the, mistortures they labour “under, ba 
the illustrious family now upon our.threne, 
which will make them: ready to join apy. - 
number of foreign troops that shall invade _. 
us, with the Pretender attheir head. Jf. 
France and Spain should. join against us, 

it will be: impossible for us to guard eur 
coasts, by means of our navy, so clogely, | 
.as that it may not be in their power to - 
throw.a few regular troops into some pest 
of the island; and this might give us sa 
much to do at home, that we should .nei- 
ther have. leisure nor power to distress 


just a sense as any, man can | 
have of the sufferings of our merchante, | 
_ahd of the indignities that have been put - 
upon the nation by. the Spanish Guarda — 


ought not.to be directed by pagsion.: we - 
may, we ought to shew a proper resent, - 
ment; but our resentment ought to.be. gos. - 
verned by prudence ; and if.it is, we. must - 
suspend meee till a change: in the -: 


circumstances 0 


Europe presents us: with. - 


a favourable opportunity, which, :in.-al] - 


probability, we shal not be long. obliged te - - 


wait -for. ‘Therefore, if this Convention. - 
had not been so favourable as it appearsto - 


be, his: Majesty ought, :I think, in the 


resent conjuncture, to. have accepted of - 
it. . Thisis the opinion I must form, from .. 


the view I have of the present posture of 


affairs, and from circumstances that are -; 


pune known; but his Majesty. may .. 


now many circumstances which we de 


not know, and which he cannot. commune - 
cate to this House ; and therefore.in. such - 


cases, we ought to be extrémely cautious. 
of refusing our approbation to.a measure 
which his Majesty has thought fit to apr 


prove of. Such a caution would have .. 


béen necessary, even though this Convene. 


tion had appeared to have:been altogether 
unsatisfactory ; but I have shewn, | think, 


a” 


’ 
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ressonably" - ae Bits ted: by a~ preliminary 
treaty ; from whence ‘we have ; 
to-hope, that in ‘eig 


months time we 


| shall obtain by a definitive treaty all we 


can: devire, which is a delay, Iam sure, not 


worth our while to go war for. Therefore, | 
1 


I must think, I am fully warranted in what 
propose, which is, ‘‘ That an 
hunible Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, to return his Majesty the Thanks of 
this: House, for having been graciously 
pleased to cornmunicate to this House the 
Convention, together with the separate 
‘Articles, lately conchided between his 
Majesty and the king of Spain; to ex- 
ress'our most grateful acknowledgments 
for: his ‘ Majesty’s particular care and 
tender‘ regard for the interests of his 
pedpie, in -having obtained, by the said 
Convention, a’ final adjustment of their 


I am to 


long pel paserge ‘demands for the losses 
they had sustained, and an express stipu- 


lation for a payment to be made them, in 
a skort time, upon that account; to de- 
‘clare our satisfaction in the foundation 
which his igh has laid for sl Aa 
and removing the like grievances .an 
causes of complaint for the future, and for 
preserving the peace between the two 
natiéns ;-and our reliance on his Majesty, 
that; from his constant attention to the 
honour of his crown, and the undoubted 
righ ts of his people, effectual care will be 
a, it the solemn treaty to be made 
alee to this) Convention, that the 


m of navigation m-the American. 


seas may be fully secured and established 
forthe future; and that his Majesty’s 
subjects may enjoy, unmolested, their un- 
doubted right of navigating and trading to 
and: from any part of. his Majesty’s domi- 
nions, without being liable to be stopped, 
visited, or searched, on the open seas, or 


|. to ay other violation of the treaties sub- 


‘sisting between Great Britain and Spain, 


as the only means to preserve, upon a. 


lasting foundation, a good correspondence 
and friendship between the two Crowns; 


and that, in sy dere and settling the 
oO 


limjts of his Majesty’s dominions in Ame- 
fica, in the treaty to be made with Spain, 
the greatest regard will be had to the 
ights and possessions belonging to his 
ajesty’s crown and subjects; and to 
assure his Majesty, that, in case his Ma- 
jesty’s just expectations shall not be an- 
swered, this House will, with the greatest 
-zeal und cheerfulness, support his Majesty, 


that we*Kave get by ié all that could be | 


reason 


4 
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to vindicate his Majesty’s. honour, 


? 


and to maintain his subjects in the full. ex-. 


joyment of all those rights which they may - 
justly claim by treaty, and the Jaw of | 
nations.’” 7 ay “f 

Mr. Campbell of Pembrokeshire : ° : - 
_. Sir; I stand up_to second the motion 
which the hon. gentleman near me has 
been pleased to make; and I second it, 
because, I think, the necessary conse~ 


RA . 


|-quence of our not agreeing to it, would | 


be.an immediate war. Now, as I think | 
we have got by this Convention.as much 
as we could expect by a preliminary Ar- . 
ticle, for with respect to our future secu- 
rity it can be called nothing else, nor was 
it possible in so short a time to make: it 
any thing else; and, as I think, that the 
Court of Spain’s agreeing to this Conven- . 
tion, especially that part of it which stipu- 
lates an immediate reparation, furnishes us 
with a strong presumption that they are in- 
clined to do us justice, and that we shall in 
a short time obtain sufficient security for 
the freedom of our trade and navigation 
in time to come; therefore, I must think 


“@ war quite unnecessary, and no war can. 
be just that is not necessary, nor can any. 


war be honourable that is not just. 

_ This consideration, Sir, convinges me, 
that we ought to approve of this ‘Conven- 
tion; and my hon. friend has taken care 
to put some words or expressions into the 
Address he has been pleased to-propose, 
which, in my opinion, will obviate the only | 
material objection 1 have heard made to. 
this treaty. Our merchants seem to think, 
that our rights and possessions. in America - 
-are not sufficiently secured to us by the 
terms of this preliminary; and therefore 
they apprehend, that some of them are to : 
be given up. by our plenipotentiaries. 
These apprehensions, I think, there can 
be no ground for, from any word or ex- - 
pression in this preliminary ; nor can any - 
man entertain such a thought, if he:con~-. 
siders the inviolable attachment his Ma- © 
jesty has always shewn for the rights and - 
privileges of his people, and that our ple- 
nipotentiaries can do nothing without his — 
order, nor finally agree upon any ‘thing 
-without his approbation ; 
possible to apprehend, that any of our 
rights or possessions are in danger of being 
lost, or given up by the definitive treaty — 
that is to be concluded in pursuance of 
this preliminary, even that possibility mast - 
‘be taken away, by our declaring,. in:the 


‘in taking such measures as shall be neces-"| Address proposed, our reliance on his Ma- . 


.N 


% 


ut if 1t were . 
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jesty, that from his constant attention. to 
the honour of his crown, and the un- 
doubted rights of his people, effectual care 
will be taken, that the freedom of naviga- 
tion in the American seas. may be fully ‘se- 
cured and established for the future ; and 
that in regulating and settling the limits of 
his Majesty’s dominions jin America, the 
greatest regard will. be had to the rights 
and possessions belonging to his Majesty’s 
crown and subjects. a ae 
‘By these words, I say, Sir, the very pos- 
sibility of apprehending any danger to our 
rights .or possessions must be effectuall 
removed; for after such a full and explicit 
declaration of parliament, what minister 
" will dare to advise his Majesty to give any 
instructions, or to ratify any treaty, for 
giving up, or incroaching in the least upon, 
_ any of our rights or possessions in Ame- 
rica? Therefore, I think no one good rea- 
son can be.assigned for our refusing to 
give. such an approbation to this Conven- 
tion, as the hon. gentleman has been 
‘pleased to propose ; for really, in my opi- 
nion,. it looks more like a declaration of 
what we expect by the solemn treaty that 
4s to be concluded. thish an approbation of 
ne Pe ney that has been already con- 
uded. . ; ? , 


‘Sir Thomas Sanderson : 7 " 


. 


_ Sir; the great design, and the chief use 
of. parliaments, is, to present to our sove- 
reign the opinions as well as grievances .of 
the people; and this House in particular is 
_ designed as a check upon ministers, and as 
a sort of mirror, in which the counsels, the 


» 
. 


actions, and the measures of ministers are 


to be.trnly and faithfully represented to 
their master, In absolute monarchies the 


king can never know, by any legal means, 


whether the measures he is advised by his 
ministers..to pursue be agreeable to his 


ple: he can never be informed of their | 


being disagreeable, but by the insurrec- 
trons. or rebellions of the people, which 
_ generally. end in the destruction of a great 
many. subjects,.and often in the ruin of the 


sovereign. This. is a misfortune that in | this Convention, he has shewn no care,no 


this kingdom we shall always be free from, 
while we have parliaments, .and such 
liaments.as.are independent of the 

nistration. But if ever our parliaments 
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with the greater security: “Phérefore, I 
hope, that in this House ‘we shall ‘upon all 
occasions talk to our King, not in the tan- 
guage of his mimisters, but in the langaage 
of truth, in the language ‘of his | e, 
For this reason, while I have the -honoa 
to have a seat here, I shall never: jdin in 
any address to the throne that may in the 
least contribute towards mducing my 
sovereign to form such an opinion of any 
public measure, as may be contrary tothe 
opinion I have, upon a thorough enquiry, 
formed of it, and contrary to the opinion 
which, I know, the people m general have 
formed of it. The Convention now before 
us, in-my opinion, is the most dishonour- 
able, the most deceitful, the most ruinous 
Treaty this nation ever made: I willbe 
bold to say, that 99 out of 100 of the 
people are of the same opinion ; and shall 
agree to an Address, which must make 
the King believe, if he believes what we 
say, that it is an honourable, fair, and ad- 
vantageous Treaty? = = 
The hon. gentleman and his friends may, 
if they please, Sir, call the latter part 
the adres he has proposed, a declaration 
of what we expect by the solemn treaty 
that is to be concluded ; but the first 
is a ewe approbation of the Cons 
vention; and is therefore mconsistent with 
the latter; for it would, in my opinion, be 
ridiculous in us to say, we expect or hope 
for any thing from a solemn Treaty that is 
to be concluded tn pursuance of a Preli- 
minary, by which every thing we have to 
ee or hope for, is previously given up, 
and almost expressly surrendered. Out 
of the regard I have, and I hope, shell 
always have for his Majesty, I must, in 
examining the Address proposed, leave 
his name out, and substitute in its room, 
the name or term minister, or gk ari 
Shall I, Sir, upon occaston of this Cen- 
vention, express my most grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the minister’s, or nego- 
ciator’s particular care, and tender regard 
for the interests of the people, when I 
think that in negociating and agreeing to 
regard for, but on the contrary has sacri- 
ficed, I shall not say betrayed: the moet 
valuable, the most sacred rights of - his 
country? Shall I say, that a final adjust- 


should come to be under. the direction of ; ment of our long depending demands has 


_ the. minister, for the time being, they would 

- be useless, they would be pernicious ; be- 
cause. they.wonld.be made use of only for 
imposing upon the king. with the greater 
‘assurance, and for oppressing the péople: 


been obtained by this Convention, when I 
see, that instead of adjusting, we have. re- 
leased them? Shalt I say, that any pay- 
ment is to be made by Spain upon that ac- 
count, when it appears that Spain is not 


/ 


to pay-one single .groat, when it appears 
that. no.one shilling is so much. as stipu- 
lated, but what is to be paid by one part 
of qur own subjecis to another? Qr, shall 
I. aay, I am satisfied with the foundation 


‘the: minister or negociator has laid, for 


preventing the like grievances and causes 


of complaint for the future, when I am con- 


vanced that, by this Convention, a founda- 
tien is laid for increasing them, and for 
rendering: them perpetual? God forbid, 
Sir, that. any member of this House should 
behave in such a slavish manner towards 
the minister, or in such a deceitful manner 
towards his Sovereign. 
..A.shall allow, Sir, that when differences 


- arise between two nations, war ought not 


to be resolved on till application be first 


made for having them removed bya friendly - 


accommodation ; but that application ought 
to be made in an honourable manner, and 
suitable to the dignity of the nation that 
makes it. Ifthe matters of right that are 
begun to be disputed, be such as are really 
doubtful,.a negociation may be set on foot 
for having them explained ; but to dispute 


the most undoubted rights, rights that are. 


established by the law of nature as well.as 
by particular treaties, is one of the greatest 
insults that can be put by one nation upon 


another; and therefore, the only applica-. 


tion that can be made is a peremptory de- 
mapd for haying them acknowledged in the 
most explicit terms: to negociate, or to 
treat: about such rights, is to betray them. 
Again,: when violences are committed by 


the subjects of one nation upon those of. 


on the Convention with Spain. 
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which they seem to have imposed upon ug 
as the coup de grace to that character we. 
formerly had among the princes and po- 
tentates of Europe. After disputing: with 
us such undoubted rights, and committing 
so many and such unheard-of depredations 
upon our merchants, if they had:not had ° 
the utmost contempt of our understanding, 
as well as power, it was impossible they 
could have thought of imposing such 2 
Treaty upon us: a Treaty by which they 
have, under the pretence of giving’ us a’ 
foundation for obtaining future security, 
obliged’ us to give up those rights upon. 
which it depends; and instead of giving 
us reparation, they have obliged us to give 
them a general release ; nay, farther, they 
have obliged us to give up to them, ‘for 
much less than the true value, five British: 
ships and their cargoes, which they had, 
before this Treaty was thought of, obliged 
themselves to restore. If they had. given 
us a flat denial, if they had absolutely re- 
fused to give us any security or repara- 
tion, it would have been shewing a con- 
tempt of our power only; but to. presume 
to palm upon us.such asham security, and. 
such a fallacious sort of reparation, -is 
shewing the utmost contempt of our judg- 
ment, as well as our power. As yet the 
contempt can fall upen. our negociators 
only: but if this. House sheuld give any. 
thing like.a sanction to such a Treaty, the 
contempt must fall upon the nation, or.at 
least upon that which is called the wisdom, 
of the nation. s * 
In order, Sir, to make good what I 


another, satisfaction may be demanded, | have said, I must beg leave to consider - 


nay, I shall grant that it ought to be de- 
manded ina peaceable manner, before re- 
solying ta take satisfaction by force of 
axms ; but this satisfaction ought to be re- 

uired, not sued for; and much less sued 


, 


or again, after many affected delays or. 


sham excuses: to require satisfaction in a 


peaceable but dignified manner is prudent, 
‘1s Conmamendable ; but to sue and solicit for 


It. is mean, abject, and dishonourable ; 
and when a nation continues to sue for it, 


‘under frequent repetitions of the same sort. 


of violencés, it is ridiculous, it is mis- 
chievous. - | > | 
. This, I am afraid, is our case with re- 
gard to Spain. We have negociated about 
our undoubted rights, we have sued for 


satisfaction, and have so long continued 
» Regociating, that we have at last:rendered 


qurselves ridiculous and cohtemptible. In: 
this. opinion I am confirmed by the-Treaty. 
new under our consideration; a Treaty 


what we ought: to have had, and-whether 
we have got, by this treaty, so much as 
the hopes of obtaining any one thing we 
ought to have had. I believe every gen- 
tleman will allow, that we ought to eal 
had some satisfaction for the many ‘insults 
the Spaniards have put upon -the: crown. 
and: flag of Great Britain. To some thie 
may appear to be merely a point of ‘ho- 
nour; but to me it appears so niaterial, 
that I think we can have-no future secu~ 
rity without it. _ No treaty, no regulations 
you can make; will, in my opinion, signify. 


‘| any thing, without somé exemplary satise - 


faction; for the Spanish governors and. 
captains. of guarda costas in: America will 
shew no regard to any treaty or regula- 
tions you can make, if they find thty may 
transgress them with impunity. .Whereas, 
if some of those governoys and -captains 
that have robbed our merchants-had been — 
hanged, as they highly deserve; and their — 
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“bodies ‘hung up in“chains, tpon the most 
‘conspicuous capes of Cuba, ’ Hispaniola, 

“and Porto ‘Rico; it: would ‘have shewn all 
‘guch for the futare what they were to ex- 
t, if they insulted the crown, of injured 

‘the subjects, of Great Britain. But the 
court of Spain, being resolved to grant no- 

foi Y that might any way contribute to 
- out futute security, resolved not to allow 
‘the word satisfaction to be so much as 
‘ohce mentioned in this‘treaty; even the 

' Spanish pirate who cut off captain Jenkins’s 
ear, making use at the same time of the 

most insulting expression towards the per- 

-gon of our King, an expresston which no 


ay 
. 
« 
i 
‘ 


Debate tw the: Commons: 


~ 


gation ?. does not every gentletian ade, 
chat if this right be recduiad: it must’ be 
given up? + 

‘On the other hand, Sir, Spain preténds 
to a right co search our ‘ships in. the opeh 
seas Of America, and.to seize and confis- 
cate them, if they be found sailing out of 
their due course, or if any goods, which 
wees to call contraband, ‘be 


they are 
oard. Does not every gentle- 


found on 


man see that this right must be grantetl,. 


must be established, before.'it can be're- 
gulated ? therefore, it may be justly said, 
that, by this preliminary, we have sutren- 


wards say, we have'a tight 60 @ ‘flee nave 
British subject can decently repeat, an ex- | dered the right we pretend to, and estab- 
| 


pression which no man that has a regard | lished the right the Spaniards pretend to; 


for his Sovereign can ever forgive: even | or at least, that we have laid a-foundation 


: this fellow, I say, is to live to enjoy the | for expressly surrendering the’ one, arid 
- fruits of his rapine, and-remain a living’ establishing the other, by the seftemn treaty 
- testimony of the cowardly tameness, and | that is to be concluded in 


mean submission of Great Britain, and of 
the triumphant pride, and stubborn haughi- 
 -tiness of Spain. — ei 

- “This alone, Sir, is sufficient to shew, 
' that we can have no hopes of any future 
_ . security; and yet a future security for the 
freedom of our trade and navigation was’ 
‘what we ought principally and perempto- 
- rily to have insisted on; but our negociat- 


: ing ministers have not satisfied themselves’ 


_ with neglecting it, they have almost ex- 


ursuance of 
this preliminary. . ‘This is the least we have 
done by this preliminary-;. and thet is tht 
more dishonourable, the more scandalous, 
because the right we pretend to, is a right 
established: by the law of-nature, enjoyed 
by all nations, and confirmed ‘to ‘us: By 
every treaty subsisting between the two 
crowns: whereas, the right the Spaniards 
pretend el : servitude, which ‘no riation 
ever pretended to impose upon. artother, 
nor. did ever.the most contemptible nation 


presely; by this. preliminary, given it up: | under the sun submit-to it.” To. which. I 
they have almost expressly given up the must add another misfortune, that-all-the 
rights upon which it depends, by referring |‘ regulations that can, in either‘of these. 
-them to be regulated by plenipotentiaries ;| cases, be established, are to be:explained 
“for if we conser the nature of those rights ' and ‘judged of by ‘Spanish governors and 
in‘ dispute -between Spain and us, upon : captains of guarda costas ;. and therefore, 
-#¢hich our future security ‘depends, we ‘we may from their. past behaviour ‘com 
“‘fatst:see that, if the right we pretend to ' clude, that every British ship: meet 
“se regulated, it must be surrendered, and . with in the seas of America will. be. ad- 
*ehat if the right Spain pretends to be re- judged to be a trespasser against. some. of. 
» pelated, it-must be established. The right -these regulations, and consgquently hable 
we pretend to, the right which, I hope, to confiscation. = -.-.' 5... 
- ‘the nation ‘wilt never depart from, what- | ‘ Thus, Sir, it appears, we have nego- 
ver our-negociators may do,-is a right to ' ciated, we have treated -away all of 
_& free navigation in the open seas of Ame- future security ; -and now I shail:nmke it 


‘j#ica : this right the ‘Spaniards, trusting to appear, we have done. the same. with re-. 


- eur feebleness,:or our. fondness. for nego- | spect to:reparation for past -mjuries. . By 
--eiation, have taken upon them to deny: a commissorial way of reckoning our ne- 
- they say, we have no right to any naviga- gociators reduced.the demands -of their 
sion ‘in the’-American seas but what they | country to 200,000/; and this sum, allew- 
: have gratited us by treaty, which is only ‘ing: a trifle, as they say, for prompt pay- 

‘whilst out ships.steer a direct course from ‘iment, they pretend to have obtained. for 
+ pie‘ past ‘of: the British dominions ‘to ano- | us: but-how -have they obtained it? they 


-- ther; - For God’s sake, Sir, what is “it, in | allow Spain to deduct 60,000%, on account - 


* this case, our plenipotentiaries ‘are’ to. re- of a. most. frivolous demand they set up 

:. guitate?: ave they to-regalate what shall or | agniust us, and before Spain psys any 

: ‘gall: not be called a'direct course? if we | thing to-us they have allowed them te ex- 

+ aigsee te.any eoch: reguiatien, can we after- |-tort.in. the most unjustifiable, manner frem 
age : a. ; 4 : = 
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| pretence for any such demand,. 


npr-Sagth Sea Company..68,000/.: These 
tye sume.reduced what, Spain was to pay 
da us, by, way of reparation, to' 72,0000. 


and from this sum they have allowed them 
ta, deduct-45,000/..a pretty modest allew- 


ance, for pr oc then. there re- 


mains, but 27,000/.. and. for this they have 
allawed them. to detain,, and convert to 


thgir.own. use, .five British ships, which the. 
_ &ing.of.Spain had-bhefore promised to re- 


store, and had actually sent cedulas to the 
West Indies for that purpose; which. five 
ships, I.mean thoge mentioned .in the 4th 
article. of. this treaty, were worth 30 or 
40,000/... Does not -every one see, Sir, 
that. instead of .our.getting any reparation 
by this.treaty for Lape aca .we have 
really allowed the paniards to keep to the 
value of.at least 3, if not 13,000/. of what 
they: had before obliged themselves to re- 
store? and this, I suppose, our negociators 
allowed them. by way of a reward for their 
allowing the.sham, stipulated payment of 
95,0001 

In consideration of which sham, stipulated 
pdyment, we have given them. a. general 
release for all demands, and all past inju- 
gies. .Sir, if.we had freely given them a 
general release, we might have had some- 
thing,to boast of: we might have spat ha 
of our.generous and forging temper; but 
to be thus. choused out of all our just de- 
mands, must make us the ridicule of every 
fqreigner that. hears of it. Can such a 
shave reparation, such a lumping bargain 
fs this,,be said:to be.an acknowledgment 
in.the Speniards of their having been in 


the wrotg:te.us?. so far otherwise, that it. 


must be, supposed, they insisted upon our 
Junaping away our demands in this manner, 


‘0 purpose to avoid their being obliged to 


‘acknowledge themselves in the wrong, or 
to acknowledge that any of our ships had 


been ‘unjustly searched, seized, or confis-. 


cated, except the five ships they had _be- 
fore acknowledged to be so; and provided 
‘we. would allow them to — these five 
ships, Ls e they were willing to agree, 
ta allow a aba they valued them at by 
way. of reparation. — = 
- This, Sir, is in reality, whatever we may 
pretend, the only reparation we are to 
meet with from Spain ; and this reparation 
they had promised us before this Conven- 
‘tion was thought of. The 60,000/. which 
we. have allowed. them for their ships, 
‘which we took and destroyed in the year 
-1718,°can be no reparation to us, whatever 
it may be to them ;- becanse ye had no 
The taking 
[ VOL. X.] ‘ ok 


ion with, Spain. 


‘the same nature. 


, to. be. mentioned in this treaty. 


to our injured merc 
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and. destroying of these.ships was-what.we 


had a just title to from their infraction, of 


treaties; it was then.reckaned. such a piece 


of public service, that sir George Byn 


was made a peer for it; and if,we promise 


to restore them by the treaty in 1721,. we 
performed that promise, as far as.was in-— 
cumbent upon us: we promised oaly-to 
restore them in the condition..they were 
in: we did not promise to repair them,.or 
to make them fit for service; and if the 
Spaniards. would: not take them, because 
they would not be at the expence of. re- 
pairmg them, it was their fault. There- 
fore I must suppose our negociatorsallowed - 
of. this demand for no other reason, but in 


order to have a pretence to say, they had 


obtained some sort of reparation ; and the 
68,000/. to be. paid by our South Sea Com- 
pany, I must look oh asa condescension of 
The king of Spain. had 
justly no such demand upon the company : 
if he had, they had much greater demands 
upon him; the court of Spain itself allows 
they havea justdemand for above four times - 
that sum; therefore the most. that court 


could insist on, was. compensation ; but the 


truth is, believe, they are resolved never to 
pay the Company a shilling ; and our nego- 
ciators allowed them to insist wpon the im- 
mediate payment of this 68,000/. upon .a 
promise to pay. it back to them by way of 
reparation. Can this be called.areparation 
made by Spain? Can it be called 'a repa- 
ration made to this nation?.. If the .Com- 


| pany would agree to pay it, which I. believe 


they will not, it chi be some reparation 
ants; but areparation 
made to them: by, our own South-Sea Com- 
saat can never be said to be a reparatian™ 
made to them by Spain; nor can a repara- 


| tion made by one part of our own people 


to another be said to be a reparation made 
tothe nation.- 7° 7 es es 

I have now, I hope; clearly shewn,. Sir 9 
that by this Convention we have. obtained 
no satisfaction, no security, no reperation ; 
but that onthe contrary we have given up. 
all future pretences to every. one of:them. 
Therefore I cannot think that any gentle-. 
man who considers himself only as.a mem- 
ber of this House will agree.to aur ap- 


proaching the throne of our.sqvereign with | 


such an address as.has been. proposed. 
Immediate war may not be the consequence 
of our refusing our approbation 3 but. im- 
mediate infamy ta. the natien will, in my 


Opinion, be the certain consequence. of eur 


granting it, I shall allow. chat. war oughs.to 
be avoided. Tt ought: te be aveided by all 
[4M] | 


o 
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‘ttieins, but stardalous, cowardly means. A 
“nation that has once got the character of 
‘Being. cowardly, or too fearful of engaging 
‘in Wat; must'‘always be in‘a sort of war. 
‘They will always be suffering war, butnever ' 
‘making ‘any: “ This, Lam afraid, has been: 


too: muth our case for 17 er eye 

| , our ships | 
‘taken, our nierchants plundered, and our’ 
“séanien ‘barbarously treated, without our. 
‘declaring war,.or committing any hostili- 
ties on our side." Long before the treaty 
of Seville, the Spaniards began their depre- : 
dations: we then bought peace at a dear: 


‘we’ havd had our towns besiege 


‘rate ; a ee of sacrificing the friend- 


‘Ship arid confidence of one of our best al- 


liés.’ While we were getting provinces for | 
Don Carlos, which has since procured him 
‘kingdoms, the Spaniards suspended 4 little 


their ah hee ; but they never granted 
‘us any reparation for what was past, nor 
security against future, though they pro- 
 mised-both by that treaty: on thecontrary, 
as soon as their turn was served, they re- 
néwed their depredations with more vigour 
anid ‘eruelty than ever. And shall we ap- 
prove of a treaty, which, instead of pre- 
venting them, will give the Spaniards what 
they never had before, a title to continue 
them; for this must be the case, if in pur- 


suance of ‘this preliminary we agree by a! 


solermn treaty to any regulations, either 
with regard to our righ aviga, 
ion, or with regard to the‘tight they pre- 
tend to of. searching our shi a 


goods on board, which they are pleased to 


call’contraband. | 


~ 


n 


 Siegerwty manner. “But for God?s sake, 
it, what are we aftaid of? If Spain is not 


uissisted by France, it is impossible. we can | 


‘ 


have any thing to fear. If France should | 


join against us; though I may not perhaps 
think, we aré an equal match for them 
both at ‘land; yet, I think, we are, more 
than‘a iiatch’ | both at ‘sea;, anc 


* { 4 
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t to a free naviga- 


tend to | ps upon the 
open’ seas, and seizing ‘them, if‘ found: 
| failing out of their dué coutse, or with any 


3 y involve us at last in‘a war, un- : 
less we have a mind to give up our planta- ' 
tiohs ‘4nd West India trade: whereas our 
refusing out approbation to this preliminary : 
_ Will prevent any such solemn treaty’s be- 
mg ‘negociated, and may prevent a war ;' 
for if Spain has the Jeast dread of our re-. 
setitmient or power ; if this nation is not’ 
already brought ints the utmost contempt, 
_ When Spain sees that they cannot amuse a: 

British parliament, as well as a British mi-. 
nistry, they will ‘agree to do us justice in a. 


"Our agreeing, Sir, to such a treaty must. 
jeceaaatly 3 papal 


for 4hem both at ‘sea; anit 


there they must gain a superfority; ‘before 
they can-distress, or greatly hurt this na- 


tion. But, suppose we were not: the ion. 
-gentleman who made this motion, hashim- 
‘self¥iven a good reason, why we should 
‘not’ submit: to: an infamous peace. The 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 


the strong; it is God that gives the victory ; 
and when we have so just a cause, we have 


oe to hope for the assistance of 


od Almighty; which will be sufficient 
for us, even though, by means of our late 
negociations' and’ conduct, we may now 
literally say, we have none else to put: our 
trust in, but him. = ae 1 8 

‘The circumstances of Europe, Sir, are. 
indeed at present in a dangerous, a most 
terrible situation ; and the present circum- 
stances of this nation cannot, it is true, be 
said to be happy ; but the hon. gentleman 
who made this motion is, I think, one of 
the last that ought to have made use of 
such an argument for our approving of a’ 
dishonourable or destructive treaty. If 
we have negociated the affairs of Europe. 
into an unlucky situation, it is well known 
who ought to be blamed; and if the do- 
mestic affairs of this nation be now in great 
disorder, a certain friend of his cannot be 
entitelyinnocent. Hf ouraffairsarebrought 
to such a fatal crisis, that wé must either 
forfeit’ our honour, and leave our plant- 
tidns and trade exposed to continual in- 
sults and depredations, or engage in an 
unequal war, it may be an argument for 
suspending our resentment, if possible; till 
a more favourable opportunity offers ;° but 
it can be no argument for our agreéing to 


| a dishonourable and pernicious’ treaty’; 


especially when by such a treaty-we are to 
get nothing, not so much as a suspension 
of hostilities, and are to give a general re- 
lease of all former demands, a‘ general ob- 
livion of all past injuries ; for since we are 
to get nothing, I think we ought not to 
have passed front any thing by this preli- 
minary: our demands, as well as our rights, 
might have been referred to be regulated 
by our plenipotentiaries ; and in that case, 
we could have insisted or relaxed with re- 
gard to the former, according to the com- 
pliance we had found Spain ready'to make 
with regard to the latter.©= - °° 
I therefore hope, Sir, that no pentle- 


man will be frightened into an approbation 
of this Treaty, by the terrors that have 


been thrown out; but that on the contrary 
every gentleman will upon this oceasion 
resume the: spirit of his ancestors, and re- 
ject a treaty which so’ evidently’ blasts the 
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rofhiscountry. When this.is done, 


we may. with honour examine into the ter- 
_rors we have been threatened with ; and if 
there be the least ground for them, I hope 
it will be a prevailing argument for our en- 
‘tering upon a strict enquiry into the con-. 
duct of those who have brought their 


country into such fatal circumstances ; for 


‘if we be in such a woful condition, as to 


-be unable to continue in peace with an 
degree of honour, or engage in war wit 


any prospect of success, | am sure we can 


expect no redress from the future conduct 


_ ,of those, who by their past conduct have 


brought our affairs, both at home and 


_ .gbroad, into such distress and confusion. 
4 ‘ Lord Gage : : 


. Sir; as incapable as I am of enterin 
into a debate of this nature, I cannot wit 


_that duty I think I owe my country, and 
ve the honour to represent, sit | 


those I 
Still and only give a negative to the ques- 


tion before us: for I look on this Address’ 
-that is proposed to be made his Majesty, to. 


be no more than a vote of approbation of 
the. measures taken by the administration, 
and of thanks for the blessing. the nation 


has obtained by this Convention with j 


Spain, of which I once said before, had a 


jnessenger with proper instructions been | 
sent over.in a fisher-boat, he would have | 
brought. us back a better than that we. 


have got. ¥ : 
As to any compliments that are to be 


jom in them than myself; but as by the | 
aws of this land the king can do no wrong ;_ 


so J look on this Convention as the work 
of the minister, and as such I shall speak ; 


of it; and that it is so is clear, for every- 


" body, let him be never so dim-sighted (that | 


has not had. dust thrown into his eyes) 
must. see that this glorious Convention, 


that has cost the nation not above half a. 


million of money, is more a ministerial expe- 
dient to get over this session of parliament, 


than a thing calculated either for the dig- - 


nity of the crown, the satisfaction of the 
merchants, or reparation for the repeated 
‘insults on the honour of the nation. 

. When I first read the Convention, I was 
surprized to find that our indisputable 
right to. free navigation, and no search at 
any distance from land, was to be re- 
ferred to plenipotentiaries at a future 
eongress: the referring an indisputable 
right, is in a manner weakening the title, 
not that I apprehend, that any minister at 
home or, abroad will ever dare give up this 
right of ours. Ss 


on. the. Convention..with Spain. 


| garrisons without men, 
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» But why. is this to be discussed, in. a.fa- 
ture treaty? Why, after the Resolutions 
the parliament last year came into,.wes 
not this the first Article in the Conven- 
tion? Sine qua non, as‘to any. treaty with 


Spain, can there be any one weak enqugh 


to imagine, that plenipotentiaries. aitting 
at a round table with pen, ink, and paper 
before them, can procure for this nation 
what our fleet could not have done last 
year with cannon, powder and ball? Be- 
sides, by having deferred doing ourselves 
justice, England may have lost a yery 
lucky juncture; France and Spain were 
not then on so good terms, as I am afraid 


they are at present. Had the Spaniards 
| been ee spe 


last year in New Spain, we 
should have found them unprovided, their 
their fortifica- 
tions out of repair. But this they have 
taken care to remedy for. the future, by 
the great number of troops they have since 
sent thither, and by working day and night 
at their fortifications. | 


_ But as on the one hand they gre grown 


stronger, §0 we on the other are grown 
weaker and poorer: We, Sir, last. year 
threw away a.vast sum of money to no 
purpose, but to be laughed at by all na 
tions, and they by our leave are bringing 
home, in their galleons, vast sums of mor 


ney to be emp oyed against us. W 


have we been doing for, these last 20 years 
but negociating to no purpose? What i 
there in this treaty, more than in_ al 
former ones? Did not Spain by the treaty 
of Madrid, in the year 1721, which treaty 
was confirmed by another in the “same 
year, called the Triple Alliance, stipulate 
that all former treaties should be confirm- 
ed, and expressly promised that all. goods, 
merchandizes, money, ships, and . other 
effects which have been seized .as well in 
Spain as the Indies, should be speedily re- 
stored in the same kind, or according to 
the just and true value of them, at the'time 
they were seized? Has there been atittle 
of this performed ? Have our merchants 
ever had any satisfaction made them for 
their ships, their effects and money they 
were plundered of? Why,no.. = - 

But yet every man, ‘who at that time did 
not believe they should, was looked upon 
as ajacobite, a man disaffected to his Mae 


jesty, or at least to his minister, which - 
was as bad, ifnot worse. So far were the © 


Spaniards from performing‘one article. of 
this ge lao they used us worse thas 
ever, and so continued doing till ‘the mers 
chants came with fresh complaints, which 


a 
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they laid agnin before the House of Cam, 
jons, where I cannot say, they were very. 
civilly used. by some ; however, they. made. 
out very clear the allegations of the. peti- 
tion, -and-proved their losses beyend cen- 
tradiction,- Upon this, vigorous resolu- 


tions were again entered into by the House 
af Commons to obtain justice and satisfac-. 


tion for the merchants ; and ia order: to 


obtain it, our ‘then and.present ‘ministers. 


finding that they had not succeeded in 
-any one tteaty they had yet made, entered 
‘into another called the treaty of Seville, 
signed in the year .1729.—By the first ar- 
ticle of this treaty all former treaties of 


‘peace, friendship and commerce, are again. 
renewed and confirmed ; and Spain ex- 


pressly promised not to do any thing, nor 
suffer any thing to be done, that might be 
contrary thereto directly or indirectly. — 
In the 4th article of this treaty it is parti- 
cularly agreed, that the commerce of the 
English nation in America should be ex- 


ercised as heretofore: and that orders. 


should be dispatched without any delay to 


the Indies for that purpose. By the 6th. 
article. of it, .commissaries were to be. 
named who were to settle the limits and | 
pretensions of the merchants; and Spain. 
promised to execute punctually and ex-. 
actly, within six months, what should be. 
decided by the said commissaries, who: 
were to make their report in three years,. 
nothing done in the first - 
three years, the term was renewed for : 


‘But there bein 


three years more, in order to do nothing, 
which succeeded accordingly. 


- And I remember very well, that an hon. 


gentleman on the floor, opposite to me 


(Mr. Pulteney); did. at the time of the 


making this treaty often say, that he was. 


sure if ‘the government would give the 


merchants the money that was to be al- 
lowed the commissaries, they would get 


more by that, than from the treaty, which 
I think has proved but too true : for those 
gentlemen for themselves have not re- 


_ cbived less than 20,000. whereas the mer-. 


chants have not received 20 pence. But 
yet at that time this hon. gentleman as well 
as myself, ‘and all ‘thosé who thought as 
we did; were looked upon as 4 set of disaf- 


fected people;:as thiey are now who do not | 


like this Convention, and expect no more 
geed- from ‘it than from all the former 
trtaties. And ag for my part, I own I ex- 


cor good'from it, but appreherid much 


eft’: our right to free navigation, and | 


. 


né seuréh not being inserted in it, but left 
to commmissaries. fe ae 
Se Se Senge cee. 1 eg? 


~ 
Beh Soar ee 
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7] fied, als, by whet Teall the: prelimi- 
‘nary: -axticle, the king of Spain’s protest, 


~ : 


[istz 


thatthe South Sea company'sassiento cou-! 


‘tract willbe annulled by the company’s; 
‘having refused (a few days ago:in a. fill. 
court) to 


pay the. 68,000/." the -king of. 
Spain: demands of them by that. protest de-: 
delivered to:Mr. Keene. What authority. 
Mr. Keene could have to make this bargain. 
for the South Sea Company, and give up a 
property they are entitled to, by virtue: 6f. 
treaties and acts -of parliament, . I cannot 
apprehend, And though their loss: may 
be no national point, yet so great:a body. 
of Englishmen, whose property * 1s: con-- 
cerned, deserves-at least the protection of : 
parliament. . eg ee 
The next thing that I have good reason; 
to believe will be giver up, :or at least. 
taken from us, is Georgia; though hitherto 
supported by great sums of money given 
by parliament, and granted by a royal: 
charter to the present trustees ; for you 
will find by the second article of this Con- 
vention, that the poor people, whe, under 
the protection of this government, ‘have 
transported themselves thither, are to be 
left naked and defenceless, exposed to the 
mercy. of the Spaniards, whenever they - 
please to attack them, by being restrained 
rom the means of self preservation. For - 
by that article it is agreed, that. neither 
the Spaniards nor they should raise any - 
fortifications, eo hed. ye 
_- Now, Sir,-1 ean see but one reason, | 
why this- wag stipulated in the manner 1 
have mentioned, for it regards only us.(we 
demanding-no - part. of the king of: -Spain’s . 
territories) and that is.this :. ouf mimisters' - 
finding that Spain did not much like -our 
settlement at Georgia, and they. -net 
daring by a solemn treaty to yield it up, 
they might whisper the Spenish ministers, 
and tell them, we are sorty we do-nat dare 
ive it you up, but we will agree it shall - 
e left defenceless, -and..then: you may. 
easily take it, and we not called to an ac: 
count for it: this is not at all improbable, .. 
when we consider how: industrious our 
ministers have been to find out.expedients 


to be well with Spain, for the good of.their - 


country. ec ere, 
Now I have been shewing you what I 

apprehend we shall lose; let us see:a little- 

what it'is we have a prospect of: getting: 


that of no search, free: navigation, and ¢a-: 


tisfaction to dur merchants, — am sure it | 
will not be. for the reasons I have meh- 
tioned before, 2s well as from: what fell 


"x | from the hos. gentlemag. that spokelast; 
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forcit is" net ‘td be! supposed, but what ‘as 
far‘us fair: means would go every method 
has been ulready tried’: and he just now-as 
good as:teld us, we could proceed by no 
other: for:that-we had neither tioney to 
go to'war with, nor friend, nor ally in the 
world to support us; and he must know, 
who ‘has been our grand negotiator for 
these last 20 years;’ a pretty account, I 
must own, he given us of the success 
of his negociations, as well as prudent de- 
claration from one in his post. © 
~ Bat by this treaty he tells us, there is to 
be ample satisfaction given to our mer- 
chants; how far they are satisfied with the 
Convention the House may judge, from 
what they have heard them declare at the 
bar. He says, they are to receive 155,000/. 
which will be in full satisfaction for their 
losses, though by the bye, their demands on 
Spam were for 340,000¢. but our commis- 


sary, bya stroke of his pen, reduced them to 


200,000/. being as he thought full enough 
for our merchants, and then to induce 
Spain to prempt payment 45,000/. more 
was struck off, which brings it to the sum 
the hon. gentleman has mentioned Spain 
is certainly to pay us: and upon this point, 


_ I find, he chiefly seems to extol the good- 


ness of the Convention, and the ability of 
the ministers in bringing Spain to this con- 
descension: for that Spain paying the 
money was owning her fault, and declar- 
ing the illegality of her proceedings: in 
answer to this, m the first place, I A not 
bélieve Spain will ever pay us a farthing of 
the money ; and in the next place, su 

the money mentioned’ should be paid the 
merchants, let us see how much Spain is 


to pay us of it. 
Wh 


y in the first place towards making 
up the 155,000/. for the satisfaction of the 
merchants, Spain’ insists on England al- 
lowing her 60,000/. as the remaining part 
of a debt due to her for having destroyed 
her fleet in the year 1718. Very gracious 
indeed, that they did not carry her de- 
mandé as far back as queen Elizabeth's 
reign, for the fleet then destroyed! But as 
strange as this demand: of Spain may seem 
from het, it is much more so in those who 
have agreed to it, for it has been already 
once satisfied, as appears by those papers 
om your table, which are copies of the in- 


structions sent to our ministers in Spain at 
the treaty. of Seville, wherein is mentioned 


as follows: * In case Spain shall make an 
further demands of you for the loss saa 
fleet, destroyéd by sir George Byng '(after- 
wart iord ortitig Ft 


ah 


onthe Conventisn With’ Spain. 


‘| at this time. 
‘Spain is to pay us, to 95,0001. 


di 
. r- | gut the ministers. 
ston;) you are te tell'the " 
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Spanish ministers, that’ Spain Tids béen ‘ak 
ready ainply satisfied, and you aré not to 
enter into any farther discussion with them 
on that head.” eS See ee 
. Another time Spain paid themselves - 


this demand by seizing the South Sea 
_Company’s effects, Spain at that time de-« 


claring, that they ‘were seized and kept on 


‘that account: but what does it signify, if 


for the sake of obtaining this most advan- 
tageous Convention we should pay it her 
And then it reduces what _ 
In the next place, towards paying the 
95,000/. the king of Spain. insists by his 
protest as I mentioned before, That the 
South Sea Company shall immediately 
pay him 68,000/. being a debt due .to him 
rom the Company, on one head of accounts, 
though at the same time, on other heads of. 
accounts, his majesty is indebted to the 
company a million over and above, as ap- 
pears on your table, for which they are to 
stay his time. Now these two sums make 
128,000/. that I think England is to pay’ 
our merchants instead of Spain (if ever — 
paid) so there remains but 27,0000. for 
Spain to pay; of which 27,000/. she has: 
taken care to be excused from paying one 
farthing, as appears by the stipulations by’ 
way of drawback, inserted in the 4th. 
Article of the Convention, and the 2d 
separate Article. For, by those articles 
Spain is to deduct out of the money she is. 
to pay whatever she may have already given. 
in satisfaction for any of our ships that. 
have been taken: and England is also to 
allow Spain the value of the St. Theresa;, 
a ship of theirs that had been seized in: 
the port of Dublin 1735. All this is to be. 
settled by our plenipotentiaries, and I think 
we shall come off well, if on the balance of. 
accounts instead of receiving the 27,000/. : 
we shall not be obliged to pay an overplus. 
to Spain. Here ends, Sir, a short narra-, 
tive of the ample satisfaction England is. 
to receive from Spain-for the 340,000/. due: 
to her merchants. A most glorious Cone. 
vention I must own, and such a master-.. | 
piece in politics, that I dare say none 
of the machiavilians of the age, but our. 
own at the head of affairs, could have. 
thought off! © oe 
But yet, after all this, we shall be told, I. 
dare say, that this thorough dislike to the , 
Convention, and flame the “nation is in, ia, 
raised only by a parcel of merchants and; 


iscontented people, who only want.to tyra » 


; ite Say at pa 
No, Sir, that is not the case, for it is not 


S 
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‘the ministers but their measures that have 
_-kindled this flame: facts will always speak 
for themselves, and merchants will always 
know their own interest. But when the 
‘continued depredations on our merchants, 
‘the repeated insults on the honour of the 
‘nation, the cruelties and barbarities exer- 
éised on our sailors, our countrymen 
‘thrown into dungéons, and chained like 
slaves; I say when this is considered, and 
no more prospect of redress from this 
‘Convention than a piece of waste paper, 
no wonder that the heart of every Engl - 
man should be inflamed. sy | 

- I beg pardon, Sir, for having {taken up 
so much of your time, but shall be against 
this Address to his Majesty, because I 
look on this Convention as disadvantageous 
to the merchants, dishonourable to the 
king, and ignominious to the nation. 


. Mr. John. Howe : 


-- Sir; I imagine what gentlemen pro- 
/posed to themselves by examining the 
Convention was to observe, indeed, and 
yoint out any mistakes that might be in 
it; but with this intention only, that they 
might thereby assist and enable (as is our 
duty ) those who have the conduct of af- 
fairs, to bring them to the happy issue of 
establishing, by peaceable means, all our 
several rights, and more particularly that 
of a free navigation, subject to no search ; 
determined at the same time, if amicable 
means fail, to defend our rights by the 
strongest methods. But it seems I am 
mistaken, for the intent of some gentle- 
mien proves to be, to lay aside all endea- 
vours for peace, and to enter immediately 
upon war; but I must be excused from 
_. Joining with them in that, and shall con- 
tinue my view of preserving and securing, 
by amicable means, all our rights, agree- 
able to the advice we ourselves gave his 
Majesty. Ido not think, Sir, the consi- 
deration of the Convention itself to be of 
so extensive a nature as it may at first ap- 
pear ;' I will therefore confine myself very 
closely to it, that I may not trespass too 
long upon the indulgence of the House: 
and as it is a point entirely national, I will 
_exclude all ‘considerations but what are 
hational; neither friendship, nor, what is 
yet moré powerful, its contrary, nor any 
- of the narrow views of party, shall find the 
least-admittance. The opinion’ I‘shall de- 
liver you will be ‘that of a ago country 
§ 
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| ee trade upon which his own revenue . 


rénté, and 


e 
of the nation, will be careful no way to.in- 


loath 


epends: and as that is to be the case of all 
landed men, we ought to be very cautious 
in our proceedings to avoid every thing 


that may any way obstruct that good suc- 
cess in this negociation, which it is go pay- 


ticularly our duty to further and ad- 
vance, and to which any rash or unadvised 
step may prove very detrimental; for all 


foreign courts give great. attention, to our 
parliamentary proceedings, especially thoee 


who are at variance with us, and perhaps 
much more to the proceedings of the lesser, 
than of the greater number. But upon 
this head, and that of treaties in general, 


I shall only repeat the words of sir Wil- 


liam Temple, a person well versed in ne- 
gociations, who writing of a circumstance 
of time much resembling ours says, “ It 
will be always labour in vain, to make 
treaties and carry on negociations abroad, 
unless there is at home an union to sup- 
port them.” 

I last year gave my consent to this mea- 
sure for peace, to which the House ad- 
vised his Majesty: but if I had not, yet as 
it is by the advice of parliament, and by 
the crown’s pursuing that advice, become 
the measure of my country, I should now 
have thought it indispensably my duty to 
contribute to my country’s success in it. 
Such was the maxim of that people, who 
shewed the most public spirit, and who 
kept their liberty the longest. | They, 
after the warmest disputes in the senate, 
always concluded, unanimously, with that 
candid and generous. expression, * Quod 
bene vertat reipublice ;? and as all, nations 
agree in that maxim, I hope we shall now 
put itin execution. = cui, | 

I proceed, Sir, to the Convention itself, 
but will take if up no higher fhan the last 
session of parliament, which gave birth to 
it, and will avoid bewildering myself, either 
in the labyrinth of treaties, or accounts. 

In the last session, the moving relations 
which the, merchants gave you of their 
losses, the compassionate sense you ex- 
pressed of them, and the just. indignation 
that arose in every man’s breast, induced 
this House to address his Majesty, That 
he would endeavaur, by amicable meaps, 
to procure.reparations of their losses, and 


| security for their future trade; and_ that, 


if those measures should fail, we would 
support him in such as he should then find 
necessary. Here, Sir, give me leave ta 


observe, that we assured him of our sup- 


port in the former measure, as woll ag in 
the latter, and not only sa,, but in the for- 


wa 
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“Consequence of this our advice, negocia- 


‘tions were entered into, and a Convention 


or’ Agréement signed, by which a certain 


‘gum was stipulated for reparation of our 


losses, and a certain time limited (a cir- 
“gumstance not to be over-looked ) in which 
‘all other matters in dispute are to be dis- 
‘cussed, and settled according to the trea- 
‘ties now in being, and all power of treat- 


‘ing to determine at that time: this I think 


to be the state of the Convention, and do 


‘think the Convention to be agreeable to 


our. advice: what is positive in it, is un- 
‘questionably right ; what is undetermined 
and left to be discussed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries, no one can speak of with certain- 
ty. All therefore that I shall say on that 
subject is, that I most heartily wish the 


event may be the procuring us security 


for all our rights, and particularly for that 
of uninterrupted navigation, free from all 
search: but as the event is in the breast 
of time, which no one can fathom, and as 
T ought to hope the best, I can by no 
means give myself leave to think of mak- 
ing so rash, so desperate a step, as at once 
to break through all measures for peace 


‘taken by our own advice: nor can any 


thing be more unwarrantable than to re- 
fuse to Tet those measures, so advised b 
ourselves, be tried to the end of the no 
long time, to which they are confined, 
and instead of that to plunge immediately 
into.a war, which is the tendenicy of all the 
arguments on the other side of the ques- 
tion. And now, Sir, that I have men- 
tioned war, I cannot but beg gentlemen 
to reflect, that if our rights can be pre- 
served without war (and no one can take 
on himself to say that is impossible) what 
a load of blood will he draw on his own 
head, who shall ee his country in an 
unnecessary war! Now, the Convention 
standing thus, it agrees perfectly with the 
advice we gave the crown, and does fully 
warrant the Address we are moved to 
make ; and in which I could not but ima- 
ine we should all have united; since by 
it our right of free navigation, without 
search, which some were jealous was to be 
given up, isso fully asserted and secured. 
“Phe first and greatest objection made 
to the Convention is, That the ministers 
have ‘not begun with the proper. article, 
nor ih a pfoper manner. I think, Sir, that 
method‘ must’ be undoubtedly the best, 
which Jeads most readily and safely to the 


désired end'}’ and'to me it does plainly ap-.|} 


‘préféfably to the latter; which as- ; 
“surancé I hope we shall “make good. In 


| SS pe CES hg ees 
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“pear that the method, which some. gentle- 
men think ought to have heen. taken, 
would have entirely disappointed. and dg- 
feated it. They are pleased to say,,that . 
the negociations ought to have begun with 
the point of search, and with declaring to 
Spain, that if she would not, at once, in- 
stantly give up that point to us, though it 
is the principal one in dispute between us, 
we would not treat at all with them. 
Surely, Sir, such an abrupt and arbitrary 
proceeding could have had no other effect 
but that of putting an end at once to all 
thoughts of peaceable measures; such a 
method as that, no’ one, even in private 
life, would have submitted to; nor could. 
any thing but confusion have attended it. 
But now what disadvantage can come ‘to 
us by permitting our right to be debated ? 
which is the objection. Why, it is said, 
that by suffering it to be debated, it is 
weakened, and brought in doubt. Surely. 
no, Sir ; but on the contrary, it is thereby | 
strengthened and freed ‘from all doubt: a 
good title always receives advantage from 
examination ; none but a bad one flies the 
light; and had we refused to let ours be 
examined, would not that have shewn a 
doubt of it, even in ourselves? but fur- | 
ther; do not the Spaniards, by subjecting 
likewise their pretensions, equally weaken 
them? they certainly do: what advantage 
do they then get by it? none at all. Buz 
we get a manifest advantage by it; for 
whoever considers the clause in the Ad- 
dress proposed relating to freedom from 
search must agree, that our plenipotentia- 
ries cannot now give that up: we have 
then this advantage by permitting our title 
to be examined, that our right cannot suf- 
fer any diminution, but may receive a con- 
firmation by it. Thus, Sir, it appears 
plainly, that the method some gentlemen. 
think ought to have been taken would 
have been successless; and undeniably, 
plain it is likewise, that the method pur-; 
sued has been attended not only with the. 
success of procuring restitution for our ~ 
losses, but at the same time, and through: 
that, with the further advantage of draw-, 
ing from the Spaniard at least an implied. 
admission of our right ; and they who deny. 
that, and treat it with the utmost slight, 
cannot however dispute but that it furnishes, 
us with @ new argument, and does open. 
;and make plain the way to a more formal. 
| recognition ; it therefore appears.to me to. 
| eh — evidently the more. :preferable. 
 EMGCNOGs ee i) DW telnet oe be 
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of wejght in it is, that a great sum of mo-" | de “Address. -Ican have'no Miferest to 
ney in fitting out a fleet, and.a great deat |!injure my country; and did I not think 
of time have’ been wasted, and had no ef |ithis Address tended to advancé the good 
fect. ‘As to the effect of the fleet, I de- |! of it, my own’ as well as the public interest 
sire the gentlemen to considér, how little | would djsincline me to it: but as “I do 
Spain a laceonding to their own accounts) _| most sincerely think it for the good of my 
disposed ‘to do us the least justice, and_}, country, it must have my approbation. 
then I leave it to them to,defermine, what |! 7, Pits | 


—— 


_ influence our fleet mugt have had. And 
. @8 to the time supposed to haye been 
_. wasted, I must observe, that less time will 
serve indeed to do a wrong than to do a 
right thing: the ministers had time enough 
to plunge us into an unnecessary war ; but 
as to what time is required to adjust and 
settle the numerous and jarring interests 
of two great nations, who have possessions 
in all parts of the world, they who are 
least masters of such affairs, will be most 
apt to think it an easy task that requires 
but little time. But further, as to the 
‘time, I must observe, that besides the re- 
stitution of our losses, and the at least im- 
saat admission of our right to be free 

om all search, more has been done in the 
time, than does at first appear ; for, in con- 
sidering the several. things, in order to 
make this Convention, most of the points 
. in dispute must necessarily have received 
- such a degree of discussion, as will pre- 
pare them for a more easy determination. 


cannot therefore think, that either the. 


time or the money has been so mis-spent. 
In the light, therefore, that I see the Con- 


*Sir'} f/can by no means think that the 
complicated question now before us is the 
proper, the direct manner of taking the 
sense of this Committee. We have here 
the soft name of an humble Address to the 
crown proposed, and for-no other end but 
to lead gentlemen into an approbation of 


| the Convention. But, is this that full de- 


liberate examination, which we were, with 
defiances, called upon to give? is this cur- 
sory blended disquisition of matters of 
such variety and extent all we owe to our- 
selves and our country? when trade is at 
stake it is your last retrenchment; you 
must defend it, or perish ; and whatever is 
to decide, that deserves the most distinct 
consideration, and the most direct undis- 
guised sense of parliament. But how are 
we now proces ing? ‘upon am artificial, 
ministerial question: here is all the eonfi- 
dence, here is the conscious sense of the 


greatest service that ever was done to this 


country; to be complicating questions, to 
be lumping sanction and approbation, like 
a commissary’s accompt, to be covering 


_. vention, and the. objections made to it, I and taking sanctuary in the royal name, 
cannot but think the Address proposed to instead of meeting openly, and stansling 
be a:very proper one. It ‘gives me, Sir, ; fairly, the direct judgment and sentence 
infinite pleasure, as I conceive it will the : of parliament upon the several articles of 
kingdom , great satisfaction, by the decla-| thisConvention, 
ration in it-against all search: the people| Sir, you have been moved to vote an 
have been blown up into an imagination ' humble Address of Thanks to his Majesty 
that their right of navigation, free from all for a measure, which (I will appeal to gen- 
earch, was to be given up and sacrificed; tlemens’ conversation in the world) is odi- 
and @ very great ferment has been raised ' ous throughout the kingdom: such thanks 
4n the nation by it, which I hope will sub-! are only due to the fatal influence that 
‘side, when they see, by our Address, how | framed it, as are due for that low, unallied 
little foundation such a report had; and ' condition abroad, which is now made a 
that they will now rest assured, that if we plea for this Convention. To what are 
. cannot .succeed in our well-intentioned ; gentlemen reduced in support of it? first, 
endeavours of saving them from that in- ; try a little to defend it upon its own me- 
crease of. taxes, which a war must una- rits; if that is not tenable, thraw out ge- 
voidably lay upon them, and that a war , neral_terrors; the house of Bourbon is 
shall prove unavoidable, their rights will united, who knows the consequence of a 
in case of a war be defended with that re- | war? Sir, Spain knows the consequence 
solution which always attends sedateness , of a war in America; whoever gains, it 
ef counsel, and is never found to accom- , must prove fatal to het: she knows it,and 
any rash measures. Indeed, Sir,.I think | must therefore avoid it; but she knows 
that in the present circumstance of things | England does not dare to make it.. And 
-wo. ‘other resolutinn can reasonably be , what is a delay, which is all this magnified 
taken by the House but that contained in | Convention is sometimes called, to pre- 
i : font 7 : 4 : 2 onus een Sa 
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Auce.z...gan it. produce such conj 


as those you lost, while you were.giving 


Kingdoms to. Spain, and all to bring her 
back again to that great branch of the 
houge eof Bourbon, which is now thrown 
out to -you with so much terror? If this 
union be formidable, are we to delay only 
till it becomes more formidable, by being 
carried farther into execution,'and mere 
strongly cemented? But be it-what it will, 
js this any longer a nation, or what is an 
English parliament, if with more ships in 
our harbours than in all the navies: of 
urope, with above two millions of people 
your American colonies, you will bear 
ear of the expediency of receiving 
Spain an insecure, unsatisfactory, 
dishonourable Convention? Sir, I call it 
no more than it has been proved in this 
debate; it carries fallacy or downright 
subjection in almost every line: it has 
been laid open and exposed in so many 
strong and glaring lights, that I can pre- 
tend to add nothing to the conviction and 
indignation it has raised. . - 
Sir, as to the great national objection, 
the Searching your Ships, that favourite 
word, as it was called, is nat omitted, in- 
deed, in the preamble to the Convention, 
but it stands there as the reproach of the 
whole, as the strongest evidence of the 
fatal submission that follows: on the part 
of Spain, an usurpation, an inhuman ty: 
ranny claimed and exercised over ‘the 
American seas; on the part of England, 
an undaubted right by treaties and from 
God and nature, declared and asserted in 
the Resolutions of parliament, are referred 


in 
to 


- to the discussion of plenipotentiaries, upon 


one and the same equal foot. Sir, I say 
-this undoubted right is to be discussed and 
to be regulated. . And if to regulate be to 
prescribe rules, (as in all construction it 
3s) this right is, by the express words of 
this Convention, to be given up and sacri- 


. ficed; for it. must cease to be any thing, 
from the moment it is submitted to limits. 


__ The court of Spain has plainly told you 
@s appears by papers upon the table) you 
shall steer. a due course, you shall navi- 
gate bya line to and from your plantations 
in America ; if you draw near to her coasts, 


_ (though from the circumstances of that 


navigation you are under an unavoidable 


Necessity of doing it) you shall be seized 


and confiscated: if then upon these terms 


. only she. has consented to refer, what be- 
.. comes at once of all the security we are 
flattered ‘with in consequence of this refer- 
_,£nce _ Peuiporenbarics are to regulate fi- 


rv 
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nally the respective pretensions.of the two. 


your claim, has ‘fully appesred: upen ea- 
‘amination: and-as for: tbe-paym of 


crowns, with regard to trade and naviga-_ 


tion in America ; but does aman in Spain- 


reason that these pretensions must. be re-. 
guiated to the satisfaction and hotour of 

ngland? no, Sir; they conclude, ‘and 
with reason, from the high spirit of their’ ~ 
administration, from the superiority with’ 
which they have so long treated you, that 
this reference must end, as it has begun, ° 
to their honour and advantage.” °  ™ 

_ But gentlemen say, the treaties subsist- 
ing are to be the measure of this regulation- 
Sir, as to treaties, I will take part of the 
words of sir William Temple, “quoted. by’ _ 
the hon. gentleman near me, ¢ It is vain to 
negociate and make treaties,’ if there is 
not dignity and vigour to enforce the. ob- 
servance of them; for under the miscon-' 
struction and misinterpretation of these’ 
very treaties subsisting, this imtolerable 
grievance has arisen ; it has been growi g 
upon yoti treaty after treaty, through 20 
years of negociation, and even under'thé 

iscussion of commigsaries to whom it was 
referred. You have heard from captain 
Vaughan at your bar, at what time these 
injurics and indignities were continued ; ‘as 
a kind of explanatory comment upon the 
Convention ee has thought fit'to grant 
you; as another insolent protest, under 
the validity and force of: which she has 
suffered this Convention to be proceeded 


jon. ¢ We willtreat with you, but we will 


search and take your ships ; we will signa 
Convention, but we will keep your subjects 
prisoners, prisoners in old Spain ; the West 
Indies are remote, Europe shall be witness 
how weuseyoum == 8 
Sir, as to the inference ofan ‘admis-. 
sion of our right not to be searched, 
drawn from a reparation made. for shi 
unduly seized and confiscated, I think that 
argument is very inconclusive. The right 
claimed by Spain to search our ships is-one 
thing, and the excesses admitted to have 
been committed, in consequence Of this 
pretended right, is another; but surely, 
Sir, reasoning from inferences and inypli- 
cation only, is below the dignity of: your 
proceedings, upon a right of the: vast-im-— 
portance. What this reparation. is, what 
sort of composition for your losses, forced 
upon you by Spain in an instance, that has 
come to light, where your own commise- _. 
ries could not in conscience decide. against 


ent of the 
sum, stipulated; ‘(all but 27,0004 anc that 
too subject::to marawbeek’} incralenty 
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afallacious, nominal payment.only. Iwill 
not-attempt to-enter inte the detail of a 
dark, confused, and scarcely intelligible 
accompt ; I will only beg leave to conclude 
with one word upon it, in the light ofa sub- 

mission, -as- well as of an adequate re 

‘ tion. Spain stipulates to pay to the crown 
of England -95j000/. by a preliminary pro- 
test of the king. of Spain, the South Sea 
Company is at once to pay 68,0000. of it ; if 
they refuse, Spain, I admit, is still topay the 
95,000/.: but how does it stand then? The 
Assiento contract is to be suspended: you 
areto purchase thissumatthe price of anex- 
clusive trade, pursuant to a national treaty, 
and: ofan immense debt of God knows how 
many hundred thousand pounds due from 

in fo the South Sea Company. Here, 
Sir, is the submission of Spain by the pay- 


ment of a stipulated sum; a tax laid upon | 


subjects of mgland,’ under the severest 
eT a with the reciprocal accord of an 
Singlish minister, as a preliminary that the 
Convention may be signed; a condition 
imposed by Spain in the most absolute im- 
perious manner, and received by the mi- 
nisters of England. in the most tame and 
abject. Can any verbal distinctions, any 
_ evasions whatever, possibly explain away 
this public infamy? To whom would we 
disguise it? “To ourselves and to the na- 
tion: I wish we could hide it from the 
eyes of every court in Europe: they see 
Spain has talked to you like your master, 
they see this arbitrary fundamental condi- 


tion, and it must stand with distinction, 


with a pre-eminence of shame as a part 
even of this Cenvention. 

This Convention, Sir, I think from my 
soul is nothing but a stipulation for na- 
‘tional ignominy ; an illusory expedient to 
baffie the resentment of the nation; a 
truce: without a suspension of hostilities on 
the part of Spain ; on the part of England, 
‘a suspension, as to Georgia, of the first 
daw of nature, self-preservation and self- 
defence; a surronde? of the rights and 
trade of England to the mercy of plenipo- 
tentiaries, and in this infinitely highest and 
sacred-point, future security, not only in- 
adequate, but directly repugnant to the 


resolutions of parliament, and the gracious 
_ promise from the throne. The complaints 


of your: despairing merchants, the voice of 


England has condemned it: be the guilt 
of -it upon the head of the adviser: God. 
forbid: that this‘Committee should share. 


the guilt by approving it! - _ 
| Mr. Lytelton: = 
Sir; from some words that fell from. an 
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hon. member who spoke in this debate, I 
shall begin by wishing in. the most solemy 
manner, by making it my most ardent 
prayer, that the mercantile interest may be 
the only bias of our deliberations to-day; 
and that neither the interest of a party, 
nor much jess that of any single man, may 
prevail over this, which is the national 
concern: for then. we shall do our duty in 
this great affair, and our decision of it:will 
do honour to parliament. But before { 
enter further into this debate, I beg leave 
to take notice of some words that. mah ts 
from an hon. gentleman, who spoke 
first upon this question, and which I heard 
with the deepest concern. - _ 
After he had used many arguments to 
persuade us to peace, to any peace goos 
or bad, by painting out the dangers of 9: 
war, (dangers I by no means allow to be 
what he represents them) he crowned all 


-those terrors with the name of the Pre- 


tender. It would be the cause of the. Pre- 
tender; the Pretender would come! ‘is the 
hon. gentleman sensible what this language 
imports? The people of England complain 
of the greatest wrongsand indignities; they 
complain of the interruption, the destruc- 
tion of their trade; they think this peace 
has left them in:a worse condition than be- 
fore ; and in answer to all these complaints, 
what are they told? why, that their conti- 
nuing to suffer all this, is the price they 
must pay to keep the king and his femily 
on the throne of these realms. If this 
were true, it ought not to be owned. Will 
it strengthen the family to. have it be- 
lieved? But it is far from true; the very 
reverse of it is true: nothing can weaken 
the family, nothing can shake the establish- 
ment, but such méasures as these, and such 
language asthis, = oe 

’ Sir, 1 know who hears me,* and for that 
reason I speak. The hon. gentleman who 
first moved you this question, and some 
gentlemen since, have strongly insisted, 
and it was the sum of all their arguments, 
that our right not to be searched is not re- 
ferred to the discussion of _plenipotentia- 
ries; they are only, it seems, to consider 
how to remedy grievances. What griev- 
ances, Sir, do the gentlemen mean? the 
grievances of England! They admit but of 
one remedy, a very short and simple one, 
and which wants no consideration: that 
our ships shall not be searched upon any 
pretence. This alone can go.to the root 


| of our, grievances; all less than this i 


-- *-The Prince of Wales was in fhe. Gallery 
during.the Debate. : Oey 


‘must be confiscated. Is not this sufficient? 


‘knowl ent of our right, not to be 


‘has often stopped and robbed you in your 
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on as before. And can any thing worse . 
befal us? Is not this destruction. itself? 

Oh but, said the /hon.. gentleman, we 
have gained a great point, in bringing 
Spain to acknowledge, by the present Con-: 
vention, that grievances have arisen in the 
searching of ships, and that means to re- 
medy these grievances ought to be found 
out! Sir, was this ever denied? Did Spain — 
ever deny, that her. Guarda Costas had 
sometimes committed: excesses, that’ is, 
searched a little too wantonly, gone eG 


trifling, hurtful, fatal to. commerce. -Do. 
they mean the grievances of Spain? The 
illieit trade? the remedy for that, too, is 
already provided; it is already settled by 
our: treaties with Spain, that we are not to 
trade in their ports and havens in Ame- 
rica ; but if our ships are found there, they 


I defy the hon. gentleman who has so much : 
skill in negociation, to discover another 
expedient to secure the Spaniards from il-' 
Yicit trade, which will not be destructive to: 
the lawful trade of Great Britain; and, I 
hopé we shall be more solicitous for our : 
own than for theirs. The hon. gentleman. 
said, the settling this would take up some 
time’: it will indeed, Sir, for it will never 
be settled ; it is morally impossible it can 
ever be settled; and therefore, I think it: 
ought not to have been brought into dis-. 
pute. Had we proceeded conformably to. 
the intentions of parliament, we should 
either have a¢ted with vigour, or have ob- 
tained a real security, in an express ac- 


too far, made some irregular seizures, anc 
that this ought to be remedied? All this 
is aaa?! confessed in La Quadra’s Let- 
ter to Mr. Keene, dated the 10th. of 
February last year, before we sent out our 
fleets, and that orders should be given far 
reparation, when such excesses are proved. 
But does this amount, or do the words of 
the rh | amount to any thing like a de- 
ea: rom their pretension to search? 
o: they are only a modification of it-to 
a certain degree, which is a defence of the 
practice itself, and we thought so last year, 
or why did we judge that Letter so unsa- 
tisfactory ? But, Sir, pray consider, our 
right not to be searched is a very short 
point, wants no discussion, does not de- 
pend upon arguments of any difficulty to 
examine orto comprehend. The king of | 
Spain must have known, for this twelve- 
month at least, what he ought to think of 
it, and whether he will yield it or no. The 
only imaginable reason of his chicaning so 
long is, that he suspected a weakness jin 
the counsels of England. What was then 
only suspicion, is now turned into cer- 
tainty; and if that will make him more 
pliant, it is easy to judge. oe ,.' 
As we go on with our politics, so will 
the Spaniards with theirs. Ours have been 
to procrastinate, to put off a war at any 
rate, to live upon daily expedients, to en- 
dure and to treat: theirs have been to foal 
us with the name of peace, and to commit 
all sorts of hostilities on our merchants and 
trade, to plunder and butcher the former, 
and to ruin the last. Thus it has been; 
thus it will continue tobe. How we find 
our account in it I am unable to guess! 
How Spain finds hers in it, is too plain at 
first sight! If that court were bent upon 
undoing this nation, they need only leave 
us to the conduct we hold. What could | 
they desire better, than for eighteen years 
more to interrupt our navigation, and de- 
stroy our trade, put us to the charge of 
half a dozen pacitic fleets, furnish us with 
a pretence for a numerous standing army 


searched, as-a preliminary sine qué non to 
our treating at all. This we ought to have 
insisted on in the words of La Quadra’s 
Protest (which is the preliminary sine gud 
non of that crown) we ought to have in- 
Sisted on it in those very words, as “ the 
prec and essential means to overcome 
the so nruch debated disputes, and that on 
the validity and force of this express ac- 
knowledgment, the signing the Conven- 
tion may be proceeded on, and in no other 
manner.”? Instead of this, what have we 
done? we have referred it to plenipoten- 
tiaries. Is not this weakening our right? 
Would you, Sir, submit to a reference, 
whether you may travel unmolested from 
your hause in town to yoar house in the 
country ?. your right is clear and undeni- 
able, why would you have it discussed ? 
But sauch less would you refer it, if two 
of your judges belonged to a gang, which 


way thither before. Things that are of a 
nature to admit of temperaments in each 
party may recede froin their respective 
pretensions, and come to a medium to 
conclude the dispute; such things allow of 
‘a discussion, and may be referred; but 
when ng medium can be found, when the 
¢ase admits of no temperaments, where to 
recede one tittle, is to give up the ques- 
tion, there to agree to a discussion, Is to 
endanger the whole: at best, it can end in 
nothing but in both sides adhering to their- 
claim, and leaving all in uncertainty, to go 
4 
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to consume us at home, render. us the | go te.war. . Is this the Innguage to beheld : 
scorn of Europe, and at last, to make us| toa perligment? et oe it le 
amends, account with us so‘as to receive} But gentlemen ask, what ranch ges jest: 
' or detain much more than they give, and | by deferring your war?) What have. we: 
keep. the claim subsisting upon which they | lost? All that we gave to make it Jast yearg, 
robbed us so long? But it would be better | We have: lost much.too of our seputation; 
for England to submit at once, throw up | much of the.esteem of mankind, much of 
the trade to our colonies, and the colonies | the affection of our people, which is the. 
themselves, than to leave our merchants | worst of all losses. But I beg leave to says. 
exposed to such inhuman cruelties, and | in answer to & great deal. of reasoning. 
suliec ourselves to be mocked with forms | which I have heard from many gentlemen, 
of justice and law, while we are the prey | and heard with great pain, that the ques- 
ad sport of all injustice and violence, or | tion is not, whether war or peace: be more 
with insignificant treaties, which instead of | eligible; the question now 1s about main- 
_giving us security serve as a pretext and | taining your rights. If Spain believed us 
sanction for all future injuries. ‘- in earnest, if she did not depend upon our 
_ But we are desired to have confidence, | timidity, it is scarce conceivable this should 
to have hopes in the wisdom and success | cost.us a war. But if it did bring on one, 
-of the measures which his Majesty is ad- | it is a war of necessity, and it is a war, in 
) which‘ our neighbours have a conimon 


vised to pursue. Sir, the people of Eng- 
land fear much more than they hope. And j cause with us. What was said of the war 
have not they reason? What can a review | against the pirates, it would be ‘ Bellum 
of the past produce, but dread of the fu- | omnium gentium.? Would France take | 
ture? Have not these depredations for | arms to overturn a,general right, which it 
these 20 ‘years increased year after year ? | is as much her interest to support as ours? 
' How many fleets have been sent out in | Would she fight to establish in the crown 
that time? What were they to do for us? | of Spain a power destructive to the free- 
To persuade the Spaniards. To what did | dom of commerce, and a supreme dominion 
they persuade them? To make conven-|in the American seas; or to impose that 
tions and treaties. What have we got by | upon England, which she must refuse for 
those treaties? New and greater insults | herself? Upon the foot of all treaties. this 
is quite impossible: we must be used-as: 


and wrongs. This was enough to induce 
us to suspect even last year, that with all | the ‘ Gens amicissima’ ; if France, or any. 
other nation, shall retain this right. for 


our appearances of vigour, we should do 
themselves, they retain it for us too; ‘it-1e 


nothing effectual; but those suspicions | 
were borne down by the strong assurances | ours by consequence. Will she break ait. 
given, that we should not meet here again | treaties, then, to take it away ? This would 
and find nothing done.’ What has been | be acting with a spirit or violence, which 
done, Sir? What is the fruit of our arma- | does not seem to be in her now, and which, 
ment? A temporary expedient, a poor, | whenever it shews itself, must unite all Eu- 
unsafe procrastination, a shameful barter | rope to oppose its effects. Should not we 
of our future security, for the name of res- | find, one friend among so many allies? 
titution, which, indeed, we make to our- | Have we negociated all the world into 
selves. _ I will not tire you with repeating | enemies, united them all to our destruc- 
what has been so fully made out; but |tion? If, by the conduct of our ministers, 
when I compare this nominal, this ridicu- | things are brought to such an extremity, 
lous satisfaction, with the serious risk we | that we are reduced to the necessity of 
run of losing our most valuable rights, I | perishing in the just defence of our rights, 
dare be bold to say, no other nation under | or of perishing equally by losing them, 
heaven ever staked their honour and inte- | the choice is easy to make; let us perish | 
like men, and with swords in our ds. 


rest against stich counters as these. And 
are we to go on still hoping, trusting still | But do not let us have the weakness tq ex- 
in spite of experience? Are our resent- aed our safety from those, who have 

rought a flourishing nation to such a 
dreadful alternative. What is this wretched 
reprieve that we have begged for eight 
months? ‘Will that do us any good, Sir 3 
Will that be worth our acceptance? Dog 
we really flatter durselves that we now are 
at.peace?, Pegte. is a secure apd lames 

' 


ments perpetually to be played. with in 
this ‘manner, shifted off pa expedient 
to expedient, and from session to session, 
. adjourned from one treaty to another, and 
so on toa third? If you do not like this, 
Pe shall the next ; and when that comes, 
at You do not like that neither, you. may 
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at the expence of rights, of essential rights, 

ce exposed to insults, peace exposed to 
Injuries, 1s the most abject, is the most de- 
plurable, is the most calamitous circum- 
atance of human affairs. It is the worst 
eMect that could be produced from: the 


! othe Convention with Spain. — 
lésted-enjoyment of our oa But peace,, 


~ 
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shall ‘deprive the company of their trade; 
that this should be the only condition ‘o 
his agreping to si 
that we should 
indeed astonishing, even to those who aré 
jused to consider the repeated insults of 
Spain, and the’habitual tameness of Eng- 


this Convention, and 
e it’ on these terms is 


most unsuccessful, the most ruinous war. |: land 


- No-nation should submit to it, while it can 
hold up its head: but to such a one have 


we: submitted, without striking a stroke, 


and in a condition to defend ourselves, not 


against‘the Spaniards alone, but, if our 
strength were wisely exerted, against any 
enemies, whom in such a quarrel we might 
have to oppose, notwithstanding all the 
terrors now thrown out to make us believe, 
that the nation itself is as weak as our ene- 
mies may think the counsels that govern 
it. Yet, though the weakness is not in us, 
we must suffer the shame of it, and all the 
mischiefs attending upon loss of honour to 
@ nation. With what contempt and inso- 
lenee are we used by Spain, when in the 
same treaty where she stipulated that we 
shall not have liberty to fortify Charles- 
town itself, which is as undoubtedly ours 
as London or York, that we must not dare 
to dig a ditch about it til this discussion is 
past; she has not granted us a short sus- 
pension of hostilities, a temporary ob- 
servance of treaties in not searching our 
ships? So that, far from having a peace, 
For 
sare the worthy member over the way did 
not believe himself when he argued, that 
to have asked a cessation of injuries would 
have been allowing their claim. If aman 
were at. law. with me for my estate, without 
any title ut all, and-the case was referred 
to arbitrators, should I let him cut down 
my woods and make what waste he pleased, 
till the suit was decided, for fear he should 
interpret the forbidding it, as an admission 
of his claim? Sure an acquiescence under 
it would admit it much more. 

But, Sir, the worst of all indignities is 


his Catholic majesty’s behaviour with re- 


gard to the Soutli Sea Company in La 
Quadra’s Protest. That he should not 
deign to submit his accounts with them to 
a reference, to which we have submitted 
things of such infinite consequence, as the 
right we have to our dominions, and the 
security'of our trade; that he should va- 
lue: our friendship so little, as not even to 
grant us this treaty, unless out. of an un- 

ighidated account ‘the ‘patt he claims be 
instantly paid, without any regiird' to the 
balance; or that updén 4 retical of this, ‘he 


said 


are 


~ Sir, I entirely agree to what has been 
some gentlemen, that the non- 
compliance of the: Company to this mon- 


_strous demand will not forfeit what is stipu- _ 
lated: to be paid to our merchants, nor 


direcfly annul the Convention. To be 
sure, it will not. But the penalty annext 
to it, is the depriving the Company, during 
the pleasure of Spain, of the benefits of 
the Assiento trade, and probably tvo the 
loss of their debt, against right and jus- 
tice, and the sense of all treaties.” Will 
our government admit of this? Wil the 

agree to it as just? If they do, itis evi- 
dent, this great body of our countrymen 
ut out of his Majesty’s protection, 

and left at the mercy of Spain; and it 
is no less evident, that we buy this 
Convention at the expence of a great 
national interest, and by a breach of 
national faith, of the honour and justice 
of parliament, which has sold and con- 
firmed this trade to the company. To 
say this is not an Article, what will that 
avail? It is much stronger than an article, 
as‘it is the base of the whole. It is much 
worse than an article, as the doing it in 
this way has an air of tricking and evasion, 
that would shame an attorney. Gentle- 
men may distinguish and refine as thuch as 
they please, but on this dirty foundation 
this Convention does stand. If every . 
other part of it were as good as it is bad 
and dishonourable, this alone should oblige 
us to reject it with scorn. With scorn, 
Sir,-let us reject it, that to all we have 
suffered before, to all the accumulated in- 
sults that were ever heaped on a nation, a 
worse dishonour may not be added, and 
that dishonour fall upon the parliament. 
And therefore I heartily give my negative 
to this question. oO 


Sir Robert Walpole é 


_ Sir; I am sorry to hear a question Of 
this kind treated by one side as this has - 
been. It has been objected to the Con- 
vention, that it is not a definitive treaty. 
No, it is not; but it has been proved that 
it has laid the foundation for a definitive 
treaty; and a ‘foundation, Sir, that mnst 
prove lasting to this nation, and do 


we were ihdeed free of debt, if the nation 


/ 
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honour to every person, minister or others, 


tvho have been instrumental in carrying 
this negociation on. For my own part; 
Sir, the greatest honour I expect in suc- 
ceeding times is, that it shall be mentioned 
that I, when a minister, endeavoured by 
this Convention to extricate my country 
out of the most disagreeable situation she 
perhaps ever was in, that of going to war 
with a nation with whom it is her greatest 


~ Interest to be at peace; and at a time too, | 


when her doubtful situation with her neigh- 
bours leaves her very little room to hope 
for any assistance but from her own power. 

Gentlemen have already heard in what 
situation we are with regard to the other 
powers of Europe; they have heard that 


_ some of them are not in_a condition to. 


give us any assistance ; and others, though 
they are in a condition to assist us, will be 
very ready to do us all the ill offices that 
are in their power in case of a war with 

pain. In this situation, Sir, we have but 
a very melancholy prospect of success. If 


were united within itself, and if we had 
nothing to dread but from Spain, I should 
be very little apprehensiye about the con- 
sequences of our declaring war at present. 


‘ But at the same time, .Sir, a war with 


‘perceive b 


Spain, after the concessions she has made 
by this very Convention, would on our parts 
be unjust, and if it is unjust, it must be im- 
politic and dishonourable. I can easily 
what arts, and by whose 
means, all the clamour about this Conven- 


tion has been raised; but I am resolved, 


Sir, while I have the honour to serve his 
Majesty in the station I am in, to let no 
popular clamour get the better of what I 
think is for my country’s good. As a mi- 
nister, I can have very little to dread from 
our declaring war with Spain, nay, if I 
had nothing but my own ease and interest 
to consult, it would be the safest and most 
advantageous measure for me that could 
be pursued; but I shall never be for our 
sacrificing our real interests for the pursuits 
of military glory ; and though I have as 
great a regard as any gentleman possibly 
can have for those who have the honour 
to serve his Majesty in a military charac- 
ter, yet while I have any thing to say.in 
his Majesty’s councils, I shall always be 
against leaving it in their breasts to decide 
the question of peace and war. This na- 
tion, as has been observed by gentlemen 
who have spoken against our coming to 
this- Resolution, is a trading nation, and 
the prosperity of her trade is what ought 
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to be principally-in the eye of every gen- 
tleman in this House. Therefore, gentle- 
men, even upon the supposition that this 
Convention has not so efectually answered 
the expectations of this Hause, ought to 
consider whether our declaring war will be 


for the benefit of our trade ; they ought tq 
| consider what prospect of success we can 


reasonably entertain in case of a war; and 
whether a successful war with Spain alone 
may not involve usin avery doubtful, and 
a very expensive one with other powers. 
These are considerations, that while gen- 
tlemen are debating upon this subject 
never once seem to enter their thoughts. 
They lay it down as a maxim, that 
we ought immediately to enter upon 
war: they allow nothing for the uncer- 
tainty of the event, for the interruption of 
trade, and for the prodigious expence it 
must be attended with as 
_ But, Sir, setting all these considerations 
aside, are we to have no regard tocommon 
justice ? Are we to have no regard for 
those treaties, for the observance of which, 
gentlemen in all debates upon this subject 
have so warmly contended: These treaties 
provide absolutely, that the navigation to 


| the Spanish West Indies shall be reserved 


to the Spaniards alone, except in the case 
of. our South Sea Company's trade. _ Had 
this stipulation no manner of. meaning ?. 
And yet it has no meaning, if what gea- 
tlemen now seem to insist upon should be 
admitted. They insist that our ships 
ought never to be searched, whenever they 
are found, and let them be ever so near the 
Spanish coacts. Pray, Sir, what is the 
plain English of this; but that the trade to 
the Spanish West Indies ought to be apen 
to every interloper of ours; for I think no 
gence has pointed out the least dif- 
erence there can be between throwing that 
trade entirely open, and our having a li- 
berty, not only of approaching as near as 
we please to their coasts, but of hovering 
on them as long as we please, without 
being either stopt or searched. 
. This, Sir, is the plain English of what 
the gentlemen who are for a war with Spain 
advance ; the Convention, on the other 
hand, stipulates, that the treaties subsist- 
ing between the two crowns should be the 
rule of settling all manner of controversies 
relating to our trade. If these treaties are 
to be the rules of our conduct on this oc- 
casion, we are in no manner of danger to 


suffer by the Convention, since it is allow 


ed on.all hands, that all we ought in rea- 
sen to claith is the observance’of them. 


- 


Therefore, Sir, I hepe gentlemen will think 
fittoagree tothe address. 


The question being put, the address 
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wag agreed to, Ayes 260, Noes, 232.* 


‘March 9. The report of the said resolu- 
tion being read, it was moved that. the 
game be recommitted, upon which, 

Mr. Pulteney rose and said : 


Sir ; the plausible pretence of address- 
ing the crown shall never ,induce me to 
betray the trust placed in me by my coun- 

; and when I view this question in its 
proper light, to me it appears to be a mo- 
Hest dewmand made by the ministry, that 
we should, without the least satisfaction 
given us, strike off the long account due 
te.us from Spain, for the most injurious 
treatment ofthe subjects, and the grossest 
insults on the crown of Great Britain ; that 
we should give up all security for the ex- 
ercise of that commerce, which is at pre- 
went the only support of this nation : that 


- weshould give up the right of this House 


to arraign a pusillanimous, weak, destruc- 


* <¢ March 10. The great contest about the 
Cenvention being at least far the present de- 
termined, and ina way that may have farther 
consequences, I cannot forbear troubling you, 
even at Midgham, with some account of it. J 
ordered the Address from the House of Lords 
to be sent you $ that proposed to the House of 
Commons ts to the same effect, and you shall 
‘have it when it has been presented. They 
‘were both designed to quiet the minds of the 
people ; and I own [ think they should have 
that effect, since they obviate the objections 
amade to the Convention. But I mention them 
pow only to inform you upon what we debated. 
Mr. Horace Walpole opened the debate on 
ee morning at half an hour after eleven, 
with a full and clear explanation of the Con- 
vention ; and after having spoke two hours 
anda quarter, but so well that few people 
thought him tedious, concluded with the mo- 
tion for the Address, and. was seconded by Mr. 
(Campbell of Pembrokeshire, who did as well 
as Mr. Walpole left him room to do. Sir 


-Thomas Sanderson began the opposition lan 


a great deal of pompous nonsense. 


; Gage, Mr. Knight, Mr. Bootle, sir John 


Baruard, sir Charles Wager, Mr. Bohun, Mr. 
Grenville, Mr. Lyttleton, and many others 
whose names you would be tired of reading, 
‘all spoke. Mr. Pitt spoke very well, but very 
abusively, and provoked Mr. Henry Fox and 
sir Henry Liddalt beth to answer him; and I 
think that sir ry, speaking entirely from 
the honesty of his heart, did honour Loth to 


‘himself and those with whom he voted. Sir 


Robert Walpole, in answer to sir William 


Wyndham, ended the debate at balf an hour 
‘after twelve at night: then we divided, and 


on the Convenitton-with Spain. 
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tive measure ofthe ministry, or rather one 
man in. the ministry : in short, that we 
should sacrifice all that can be dear and va~ 
luable to us, as a free people, in order to 
support one man in his pawer. Me 4 
| hat has hitherto been offered in fa- 
vour of this Cenvention, Sir, confirms me © 
more and more in the opinion, that it isa 
measure destructive tothe natlon. Gen- 
tlemen may remember, that in the last 
session I was for asserting the rights of this 
nation in America, after a stronger and 
more explicit manner than we then did: 
For this purpose I offered some resolutions 
to the House that had not the good for- 
tune to be pi Wath of The right hon. 
gentleman, who sits near me, (sir R. Wal- 
pole,) amended, or rather new-modelled 
them into the resolutions which were pre- 
sented to his Majesty. I foresaw, Sir, I 
foretold a great part of the arguments 
which have actually been made use of in 
favour of the Convention. But this mea- 
sure, though we know it is the gentleman’s, 
is far from being correspondent even to the 
gentleman’s resolutions, if I may so call 


our numbers were, for 260, ear 932. Mr. 
Pulteney, not having spuke that day, opened 
the debate on Friday about one upon the 
report. His speech was merely inflammatory, 
and in it he took leave of the House. Me 
Sandys did the same, and after many very in- 
different performances of other people, sir 
William Wyndham got up about nine at night, © 
and, after a very eloquent invective, declared 
the Parliament a faction, and took leave too. 
Sir Robert Walpole answered him, by expos- 
ing the indecency of such a behaviour and of 
such language, for. which people bad been sent 
to the Tower ; and concluded the debate about 
ten. We divided again, and our numbers were 
244 and 214; many people being absent, and 
most of them upon bargain. Old Sloper fell 
asleep, and was counted with the minority. 
The prince attended the greates{part of both 
days, and declared, that since a national point 
could not be carried, he would drop his own, 
Agreeably to the resolution of the three gen- 
tlemen whom I heave named, and in conjunce 
tion with them, the whole party have agreed 
to come no more to Parliament. It is the ypi- 
nion of the ministry that sir William Wynd- 
ham intended to be sent to the Tower; it is 
also said, they all hope to be taken mto custody 
at the next call, and not to make submission ; 
but how. far they will carry this, and what will 
be the event of it, time must shew. With 


great injustice to colonel Mordaunt, I forgot to 


say that he spoke yesterday extremely well. 
The duke of Argyle got the duke’s Campbell 
from us.” Mr. John Selwyn to the hon. 
Thomas Townshend: Coxe’s Walpole: Cor- 
respondence, vol. 3, p. 510. 


- .. Vention that we are mistak 
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. them. ©The resolutions assert our: un- 


_. doubted right toa free navigation in Ame- 
sica. But this is so far from being secured, 


_ or asserted by the Convention, that itis. 


actually given up. For, Sir, if it be un- 
doubted, why is it submitted to a future 
- discussion ? To what end are - plenipoten- 
_., flaries named, if. not to clear up some 
points that remain doubtful ? The very 
words of the Convention make the doubt : 
_ for we there see, that the rights of naviga- 
_ tion and commerce of this nation.are to be 
settled by plenipotentiaries. Sir, they 
want no settling ; we have already found 
and declared what our just rightsare; and 
__ shall these gentlemen tell us by this Con- 
en? 
.. Suppose, Sir, that a neighbouring power 
| wag sergeant a claim, which affected the 
". independency of this crown and kingdom; 
z fuuppoee the d phew rr come to a re- 
,. solution, and presented the same to his 
_ -Majesty, telling him that the independency 
__of his crown is clear and undoubted, and 
that we will stand by him to the last shil- 
ling of our. fortunes, and the last drop of 
our blood ; shall any minister, after such 
declaration, so far prostitute the dignity of 
his Majesty and the kingdom, as to refer 


_.. the independency of the crown to the de-_ 
cision of ——— what shall I call them ; 


_ two creatures of his own, distinguished by 
no one qualification, but ablind obedience 


. . tohis commands? Gentlemen may say this 


case is not.in the least applicable to that of 
_ the Convention. I own, Sir, the indepen- 
_ dency of the crown is not inimediately af- 
fected by the claims of Spain: but will not 


the honour and interest of the nation, 
.;, which supports that independency, be 


.. both affected ?. If we give up our trade, 
where shall we find resources to support 
ourselves either against foreign or domes- 
_ tic enemies? If we meanly stoop to the 
., ictates of a haughty insolent court; if we 
barter away the lives and liberties of Eng- 
. lishmen for a sneaking, temporary, dis- 
graceful expedient: what court in Europe. 
. will any longer regard us as an independ- 
ent people ? . 
But though we had obtained from Spain 
_  wauch better terms than it appears are ob- 
_ tained, we have weakened the rights of 
this nation by the very manner’ in which 
we treated about them. We treated, Sir, 
as humble abject slaves would with an in- 
solent arbitrary master. We have yielded 


every paint in dispute, and have not got. 
: ingle concession in our favour. We. 
:.,, have been treating about rights to satisfac- 


' one 8 


might be animated to seek it, 


A 
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tion for injuries, for insults, for. basbarities, 


that I believe were never before attempted 


to be palliated by any people who ever 
heard rr Jaw and yates pe what makes 
it stil] more duerecctal to us, we have 
been treating, while the other party is still 
plundering : even at. the time when this 
mock satisfaction was obtained, the Spa: 
niards were repeating the very injuries and 
insults for which the hon. gentleman and 
his friends pretend they have made us se- 
paration. They pretend, Sir, that this 
was the wisest and the most eligible way 


of proceeding ; but it was acting a part 


the very reverse of what was acted by the 
wisest and the bravest people that ever 
lived. They alwa enue (to treat with 
an enemy who had gained an advantage 
over them: but when that enemy was sub- 
dued, they readily consented to reasona- 
ble terms. We, on the other hand, have 
given our enemies great advantages from 
our pusillanimity and compliance; we 


have treated with all the submission of a 


conquered people, and given up all the su- 
periority we might have claimed from our 
strength and situation. Had we followed 
the maxims of that wise people, we should 
have told the Spaniards our terms,; if they 
had not accepted them, we ought to have 
ventured ourall, rather than submitted in 
one article: if we had been conquered, 
Sir, we could not have been in a worse si- 
tuation than we are put into by this treaty, 
and if we had conquered, then was the 
time to have extended our favour, if we 
could have done it consistently with the 


honour of Great Britain. This, Sir, would 


have been no romantic way of acting ; it 


-would have preserved our reputation, which 


is inseparable from the welfare of a trading 
people ; it would have shewed our ene- 
mies that we were determined to. preserve 
our commerce and liberties ‘at the hazard 
of our lives, and that whenever we come to 
resolutions. on these points, we have the 
firmness not to depart from them. 

A right hon, gentleman, Sir, whositsnear 
me, said youtorday, ‘ That-military gentle- 
men should have as little as possible to 


‘offer in affairs relating to peace or war; 


that as their passion is for glory, they 
ough pur- 
chased with the ruin of their country.’ Sir, 
I congratulate. this assembly on the right 
hon. gentleman’s change of sentiments. 


help seeing cause to reflect, that this was 
not always his way of thinking. Neither 
will it be difficult to assign the true reasop 


' re 


° 


| 


( 


When I look round this House, I cannot | 


. 
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~ ‘of this change of opinion. For my part, I 
“have, always opposed’ military gentlemen 


having too much to say in parliament on 
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“This vi¢ght, Sir, 
“‘ttnity of shewing their zeal for the interest 
of their country, and at the same time 
' gratify their ardor for action. But, Sir, 
in all deliberations of this-kind, I have 
constantly observed these military gentle- 
‘, men very prudently consult the peace of 


“from further serving 


‘ » he has discha 


the affairs of pdace or war; I wish, Sir, 
they hadless to say or do here on this very 
oceasiun :* we shall soon see, by the part 


' theyShall take in this question, how far 
~ this passion for glory, the right hon. gen- 


fleman ‘talks of, prevails among them. 
they will have an oppor- 


their country, a8 well as their own glory, 
by being the first to approve of the minis- 


* ter’s most destructive schemes, and even 
_his pacific measures. We all know, Sir, 


when it has happened otherwise, what was 


’ the consequence. They who had the cou- 
' rage, Sir, to follow the dictates of their 


own breast (I do not mean to reflect on 
any gentleman of the army) were disabled 
rthe their country in a 
military capacity, 


person, great in his character, great in his 


"Capacity, great by the important offices he 


has discharged, who wants nothing to make 


** him still greater, but to be stripped of all 
_ the posts, of all the places he now enjoys. 
_ , But that, Sir, the ) 
_. peat it, Sir, they dare not. A war, as the 
__ right hon.. gentleman rightly observed, is 
_ to be avoided if we can do it with honour, | 
. ,@ Vigorous war is the only means of obtain- 
"ing a lasting .peace.. It is in vain therefore 
' “for.gentlemen to declaim on the calamities 


dare not do.* re- 


* “ Mr. Pulteney in speakin against the Con- 


vention, madeno secret that the duke of Argyle, 


who was then the idol of all parties, was the 


~ declared enemy of the minister; and his grace 


happeving, through curiosity, at that time to 
hota the House of Commons, Mr. P. de- 


‘- “ertbed him. so plainly, that he thought proper 


to withdraw. : ‘“ They who had the courage, 


- sir,” sakl Mr. P. ‘ to follow. the dictates of 


_ their own breasts (I do not mean to reflect on 


any gentleman) were disabled from farther 


serving their country in a military capacity. 

One exception, sir, [ know there is, and f need 

not tell gentlemen that I have in my eye one 
‘military persow, great in ‘his character, great 
jan his capacity, great in the important offices 
, who wants nothing to make 
‘him still greater but to be stripped of all the 


.., .pesta, of all the places he now enjeys. But 


that, sir, they dare not do.” Tindal. 
[ VOL. X.] : 


Bb 


3 ne exception, Sir, I: 
.__ know there is, and I need not tell gentle- 
_ men that I have in my eye one militar 
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of war: let them rather expatiate on the 
miseries of such a peace as we have had 
these 18 months past. Let them compare 
these with the most dismal effects of war ; 
the last will be found a safe, an easy, and 


_a glorious expedient. Amn hon. gentleman ° 


said, we have no allies. But whose fault 
is it, Sir? Has not he himself been mak- 
ing alliances for us all this reign, and part 
of the last? And does he now tell us, that 
we have not one ally in the world? It is at 
least honest in the gentleman to let us 
know so much. But since this is our case, 
let us make the best ofa bad bargain; let | 
us make use of those advantages that na- 
ture has put into our hands: let us exert 
the courage that our wrongs have inspired 
us with: in short, let us fread in the steps | 
of former ages. Under queen Elizabeth, 
Sir, we neither had, nor did we stand in - 
need of allies. Though the nation then | 
lay under many disadvantages, which are 
now become advantages, she, Sir, by -her 
own power, conquered this haughty ene- 


my, then stronger and haughtier ; and shall 


we despair as men without hope? Let us 
not bring ourselves eeseeahiteas by ap- 
proving this pernicious treaty: let us for 

once change our sneaking conduct, and all 


will be well. | I shall now, Sir, take up no — 


more of your time. There has already 
been so many arguments unanswerably | 
urged against this destructive measure, 
that I cannot pretend to say any thing that — 
will add to their weight, except giving my 
negative a second time‘to this Address, 


which I heartily do. 


Mr. Pelham :* 


Sir; I am sorry to observe that some 
gentlemen are never to be convinced or 
satisfied. Instead of confining what they 
say to the subject of the debate, they run 


out in a very indecent manner against 


those who have the honour to serve his 
Majesty; as if, for a subject to have the 
least share of the royal countenance, were 
a sufficient reason for censure and detrac- 
tion. The hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
did not, with all his parts, give one. good 
reason, at least in my opinion, why we 
should disapprove, and much less censure 
this Convention. He did not think fit to 
point out how we might have gotten a bet- 
ter treaty without going to war: and ifwe 
should go to war, Sir, I should be glad to 
know by what mean, we could support 
that war, if we were at present to enter 


into it. . It is very easy to find fault ; but, 
Sir, it is te no purpose to find fault, uhless _ 
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at the same time they point out how we. 
) War is called far | 
without doors, it is called for within doors ; | 


could have done better. 


but gentlemen do not consider how little 
you can gain by war. They talk as if we 
were to get the Indies: pray, Sir, if it 
was so easy, as they now affirm it is, ‘to 
distress Spain in the Indies, why did we 


nat do it uring the last great war, when _ 
we had the Dutch fleet to assist us? What . 
‘success, Sir, had you in your descents 


upon their territories? If we had not, by 


great good fortune, got intelligence of. 


their galleons being arrived in port, and if 


‘they had not by that means fallen into our 
hands, I ‘do not think that all we did 


‘against the Spaniards by sea last war, (if 
we except an action my hon. friend behind 
tme [sir Charles Wager] was engaged in) 
worth mentioning. 
‘two successful rencounters the officers and 
‘sailors were gainers, but the public was 
not. And therefore, Sir, we may con- 


‘clude, that gentlemen call out for a war, 


‘because they do not know any other me- 


o 


y insisting upon this, they in effect own 


‘hegociation to have obtained better terms. 


For I believe that even the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last will not pretend to 


say, that if the ministry could have got 


‘better terms in the way of negociation, 


they would not have accepted of them. 
But, Sir, this opposition to a measure of 
the ministry isnosurpriseto me. I heard 
this Convention blamed in many compa- 
nies before it appeared in public, and by 
People who did not know one single syila- 
‘ble of what it contained. Therefore, as I 
-hear no new arguments against it, I look 
upon what has been said with so much 
vehemency, as the effect of passion and 
Gisappointment, rather than the dictates 
of reason. I am-therefore for agreeing te 
the Resolution. 


Sir William Wyndham : 


Sir; though the propriety of this Ad- 
. dress was yesterday very fully debated, 
‘yet there is so much to be said against it, 
that the subject grows upon one’s hands; 

and though we sat very late, yet as it has 

been said that several things were said for. 
the resolution, which were not answered, 
J am sure that much of what might have 
‘been urged agaist it was omitted for. want 
‘of time. Therefore, I hope gentlemen,’ 
‘before they agree to this plausible, though 
compliment to the crown, will at least 

‘ - f 


4 


And even in these. 


— for finding fault with this Convention ;. 


“that it was impossible for us in the way of 


a 


| 1500 
give a hearing to all that may be urged 
against it; and consider that this is the 
last opportunity they can have of saving 
the trade, the honour, and even the inde- 
pendency of this nation. For, Sir, 1 will ven- 
ture to say, that if we should agree to the 
resolution of the committee, these must all 
of them receive a most irretrievable blow. 

My reason for thinking so is, because 
if we agree to this Resolution we approve 
of the Convention, and by approving of 
the Convention we sacrifice every thing 
that ought to be valuable to a free peo- 

le, without having any other return but 
infamy and dishonour. In order to prove 
this, Sir, I shall consider the Conven- 
tion even in the most favourable light 
it can admit of, without wresting the words 
to.a meaning contrary to what they ap- 
pear to carry. s, 

The first Article imports that the com- 
mercial interests of both nations cannot be 
established unless care is taken both to re- 
pair the damages already sustained, and té 

revent thelike from happening afterwards. 

his very proposition carries with it a tacit 
condemnation of those who have been for 
some time past at the helm of our affairs. 
The complaints df our merchants and 
sailors have lasted for these 20 years past ; 
the unjustifiable claims of Spain are of an 
older date, but they have never thought fit 
to avow them, until within these 20 years. 
Now, Sir, since, as the preamble to the 
Convention takes notice, it is absolutely 
necessary for the interest of this nation 
that these grievances should be removed, 1 
should be glad to know why they were not 
removed sooner. Why have we for these 
20 years been negociating, praying, and 
entreating? And why has Spain been so 
Jong suffered to bully, insult, and oppress 
us? Why has no attention been given to 
the complaints of our merchants? ‘why 
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has the chicane of that court been so long 


put up with? why was it so shamefully 
borne with, even after they had owned 
themselves to be in the wrong. Is it not 
notorious, Sir, that the court ef Madrid, 
six, seven, or eight years ‘ago, owned the 
injustice and illegality of some seizures ; 
that they have sent cedulas to their go- 


vernors in America ordering restitution ; 


and is it not notorious that these governors 
have refused to obey these cedulas, and 
have afterwards been justified by the court 
of Spain for their disobedience? Can an 

man be so blind as not to see what this Is 
owing to? That thev granted these cedu- 
las, because at the time perhaps they had 


| 
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a favourite point depending with our coutt. 
‘That they gave us In appearance some sa- 
tisfaction, but sent orders to their governors 
of a quite contrary nature. To what else, 
Sir, can we suppose the disobedience and 
impunity of these governors were owing? 
The elaias were dispatched to America ; 
perhaps two months were gone before they 
arrived there; they were then examined ; 
a thousand trifling observations were to be 
answered ; and something fell in the way, 
that before the governor could make the 


-restitution desired, must be laid before the 


court of Spain. Thus at least six months 
were trifled away, during which time that 
court had gained its point, and they flatly 
denied either to give us the satisfaction 
they had before agreed to; or to bring 
their governors to any manner of punish- 
ment, An instance of this, Sir, you have 
now lying before you ma letter commu- 
nicated by the Marquis de la Quadra to 
our minister, where he tells the latter 
very plainly, that the Spanish governors in 
America did very well in refusing to give 
the satisfaction, which by the cedula sent 
him from Spain he was ordered to give. 
Thus, Sir, in effect, we have had the 
most gross affronts put upon us for these 
20 years past, without our shewing any 
other resentment than a repetition of hum- 
ble memorials to the same purpose. There- 
fore it is plain, that our mimistry at least 
have been deficient in not bringing our 
dispute sooner to an issue, and thereby 
preventing in a great measure the injurious 
treatment we have received from Spain. 
This is the more excusable, since it ap- 
pears by the letter I have just mentioned 
that the claims of Spain were not confined 
to particular facts, in which there might 
be some doubtfulness, but struck at the 
very root of our commerce and free navi- 
gation in the American seas. We read 
there, that our merchants are to observe a 
certain course in steering from ene part of 
the British térritorics to another ; and that 
the Spaniards themselves are to be the 
judges, whether they observe this course 
or not. This, Sir, is a claim which I ap- 
prehend destroys our navigation. For as 
no treaty, nar any positive stipulation lays 
down the manner of our navigation in the 
‘West Indies; if any particular manner -is 
to be observed, it must be dictated by the 
Spaniards themselves ; and after that they 
are to be the sole judges whether it is ob- 
served or not. Thus, I say, by this claim 
our navigation in the American seas lies at 
the mercy of Spain, while we. have no 


~ 
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other relief than by having recourse to 
fruitless and unintelligible memorials and 
representations. I will take the liberty to 
say further, Sir, that after this point was 
by command of the king of Spain stated to 
our government, our minister at that court 
should not have been permitted to proceed 
one step farther in his negociations, till 
that point had been leaned up. If they 
had insisted upon their being the judges of 
our navigation; and in consequence of 
that had, as indeed they did search and 
plunder our shipping, our ministers ought 
to have advised his Majesty to declare war 
immediately ; ‘and if war had been declared, 
Sir, his Majesty would have been supported 
by his people; the ministry themselves | 
would have become popular; the nation 
would have been formidable ; and no power 
wouldhave presumed to trifle with us, or to 
have talked in a language thatseems to dic- 
tate in what manner wé are to act. 

A great deal more might be said, Sir, 
upon this subject to prove how miserably 
deficient our ministry has been, in not in- 
sisting peremptorily upon an answer from 
the court of Spain as to their claim of ° 
searching our ships. Had they done that, 
the affair must have been brought to a 
very short issue ; whereas the very suffer- 
ing such a claim to be disputed on their 
side, was in effect admitting it on ours,; 
since thereby our most valuable rights 
were rendered doubtful, nay I shall be 
able, I believe, to prove, that by this Con- 
vention they are subjected to the mercy 
of this insolent cnemy. - 

Having taken this cursory view, Sir, of 
the preamble to. the Convention, I shall 
beg gentlemen’s patience, while I trouble 
the House with some observations upon 
the Articles themselves. By the first Ar- 
ticle, plenipotentiaries are to meet; for 
what purpose? Why, to settle every thing 
that is in dispute between us; or, in other 
words, we have referred to two Spanish, 
and two English plenipotentiaries to decide 
whether we have a right to sail and carry 
on commerce upon the American seas. [ 
shall not trouble the House with repeat- 
ing what has been so: very well obsetved 
by gentlemen who have already spoken in 
this debate. I shall only beg leave to say, 
that the gentlemen who are for the LAG. 
dress bring their argument to this incoh- 
sistency, that they must either allow the 
treaties between the two crowns to be dark, 
doubtful, and deficient ; and consequently, 
that this and the other House have come 
to very improper Resotutions by declaring 
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upon these treaties that our right to a free. 


nayigation. in these seas is clear and un- 
doubted; or it must be admitted that this 
‘Convention is a very arbitrary, unwarzant- 
able measure, and expressly cont to the 
obvious meaning of both Houses of Parlia- 


ment. I say one of those propositions 


must be admitted ; because the parliament 
having already called for and examined 
thé treatics between us and Spain, they 
“find that all the rights which Spain has 
prétended to dispute with us, are suffi- 
cicntly ascertained by those treaties. 
They have accordingly taken resolutions 
‘pon the footing which they afford ¢ there- 
fore, I should be glad to know how it has 
happened that our ministers appear to be 


ofa different opinion. I believe when we. 


came to the Resolutions already mention- 
ed, there was no gentleman here, who did 
not imagine, that they were to serye as 
directions for our ministry to act by; and 
Af the parliament thought the rights of our 
commerce and navigation sufficiently se- 
cured by those treaties, they ought not to 
have proceeded one step before the Spa- 
niards had owned the same. | 
But instead of that, how have they be- 
‘haved? The parliament says, that the 
_ ‘treaties sufficiently secure our freedom of. 


navigation: the court of Madrid says, they | 


‘do not. -Our ministers, instead of saying 
‘to the Spaniards, «‘ We will not enter 
‘upon any discussion of the validity, or the 
meaning of treaties; for these are points 
that we are not at freedom to admit being 
disputed, since they are ascertained by the 
parliament of Great Britain, but. we insist 
upon these. plan positive facts, that you 
are not.to search our ships; and that you 
‘aré to pay damages for what you have al- 
‘ready done in violation of those treaties.” 
‘Tsay, Sir, instead of talking as they ought. 


to have done in this language to the court. 


"Madrid, they have admitted the meaning 
of these treaties to be so far disputed, that 
it would not be at all surprizing if Spain 
‘should dispute next, whether we have, or 
have ‘not a right to sail up the river 
Thames. ae | 
This I can prove from the very words 
of this Convention, and if. any gentleman 
‘shall offer the least argument, that can 
prove the contrary with any man of com- 
mon sense, I will give my voice for the Re- 
solutions.. By the first Article of the 
‘Convention we find, that the conferences 
' of the plenipotentiaries are to be regulated 
‘ “according to the treaties of 1667, 1670, 
- TTS, 1715, 1721, 1728, - and 1729,. ine 
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ther a shi 
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cluding thé Assierite Contract, and the 
Conventian of 1716. ‘Now, Sir, though I“ 
think it is extremely right that theee trea- - 
ties should be the ground-work-oef our ne-.- 
gociations, 1 think it very wrong, that af- 
ter so solemn a declaration has been made 


by parliament, our. right of: navigation © 


should be subjected to the will of any pleni-. 
nglish. — 
Yet there is ncthing more plain than that 
they are: for, we need but to look inte 
the second separate Article of this.Con- - 
vention, and: there we shall see that a. 
doubt is.made, whether or not a ship which 
was taken by the Spaniards sailing from . 
Antigua, no longer ago than-the 14th of © 
April last, was. a.lawful prize.- What is 
the meaning, Sir, of this Article, but that — 
the Spaniards are doubtful whether we — 
have by treaties a right to sail on the: 
American seas atall. For if we have such 
a right, surely we can no where exercise 
it so unexceptionably as within sight of 
our own ports; if they are doubtful whe- 
is, or is not lawful prize when 
she sails from Antigua, and not a league 
from shote, may they not just as well 
dispute whether we have any right to sail 
from Portsmouth: or Plymouth, er any 
eet A in England, to London, or Liver- - 


- Therefore, Sir, I say, that this.second 
separate Article explains the meaning of - 
the first Article of the Convention; and 
shews that the meeting of our plenipeten- © 
tidries with those of Spain is ‘not in order 


_to obtain relief from our grievances, but - 


to multiply them ; and to decide whether 
we have any right at all to a navigation | 
upon the American seas. “At the same 
time it appears, that our court are far from 
being ignorant that the dispute between us - 
must take this turn; fer the court: of Spain 
could.never raise any doubt, whether we 
have a liberty of sailing frem Antigua, 
unless they had a design to dispute our - 
right of sailing at all-on the American 
seas. : 

The next thing that I. beg leave to ob- 
serve, while I am speaking to this second . 
Article, is the stipulation with regard to 
the limits of Florida and-Carelina, which - 
are likewise. to be decided: according to: - 
the meaning of treaties, as if they were not ° 
already sufficiently ascertained. | But the» 
second Article sufficiently proves, that the - 
Spaniards apprehend we shall give them — 
up all the colonies that, are.in- dispute - 
there; for we find that we  miyst.not pre- 
sume to-put ourselves in a-posture of: .de- ; 
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gentlemen, why they so strenuously last 
year insisted upon the necessity of putting 
the:colony of: Georgia, which appears to 
have been for some time past a favourite 
settlement with this nation, in a state of 
defence? why was the public put to the 
expence of sending thither a regiment 


cessary'for making a vigorous defence, if 


it is a doubt whether we have, or have not 


a right'to the colony. 

I did intend, Sir, to have gone through 
every other article of this Convention, but 
upon a review I find I have been in a great 
measure prevented by the gentlemen who 
have already spoken against this Address. 


‘Yet I camnot help observing the manner, 


in which the definitive negociation to be 
built upon this treaty, is to go forward. 
In the first place, we do not find one word 
in this Convention that stipulates any sa-- 
tisfaction for the breach of the law of na- 


crown of Spain; therefore, they are not to 


suppose, or at least they will not suppose | 


that they have done any thing amiss. For 
this reason they will not be afraid to do 
the same again ; and thus they have eight 


on the Convention with Spain. 
fence ‘in* case’ they shduld be ‘attagked. | of mentoftials, representations, atid’ remon-: | 
Now, ‘Sir, I: should’ be-glad to ‘know of | 
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strances have past, the whole 
to a néw Convention. 


venture his propetty to sea, while such 2° 


Convention shall subsist? he can have io | 
manner of rule to go by; he sees a ship, © 
that to his thinking is in as fair a way of . 
trade as any ship can he, seized; and after _ 
with engineers stores, and every thing ne- | the seizure, even 6ut own ministers, nay, _ 


the parliament of Great Britain, are: in 
doubt whether she is not lawfully seized ; 


how then can he venture to sea? nay, . 
even though the capture of his ship should 


be found illegal, all he can hope for is bare 


restitution, after losing all the benefit of | 


his trade, and the charge of the ship, be- 


sides seamen’s wages, repairs, and a thou- 7 
' sand other expensive articles, for 


upwards of a twelvemonth. | 
But I am afraid, Sir, that there is some- 


what more than bare suppositions to sup- | 
I am afraid, 
the Spaniards have already, even since the _ 
tions, and positive treaties in the most in- | signing of this Convention, given proofs in .. 
human manner, by the subjects of the ! ) 


port the case I have put. 


what manner they understand it. You 


have now upon your table a Petition from _ 
the owners of a ship, the master of'which . 


was at the time of presenting their peti- 


tion, as they conceived, a prisoner in Old _ 
He has since, indeed, been re- | 


Spain. 


months, appointed to the plenipetentiaries | leased ; but not till after his ship was con- 


for finishing their conferences, to act all | | 
their violences and injuries over again.' and tedious imprisonment, even after the _ 
Nay, we were _ 
told at the bar of one House, that our mi- | 
nister-plenipotéentiary at the court of Ma- 
drid presented memorials for his release: 


And after those eight months, we do not 
find a:‘word in the Convention, from which 
we can imagine, that: the plenipotentiaries 
have a right to give us any satisfaction for 


‘what they may do in the mean time. For 


my part, according to this Convention, I 
think they have acquired a kind of right 
to continue their depredations ; because it 
is evident that our ministers have at least 
Jeft it doubtful, whether they were or were 
not in the wrong in doing what they have 
done already. Give me leave, therefore, 
Sir, to suppose that the Spaniards will 
continue their depredations during the 


' time of the conferences; what will be the 


event? we may say to the court of Ma- 
drid ; * Here we have a farther charge; 
‘ your guarda costas have doné us more 
« damage, for which we are to be satisfied.’ - 
Is it not natural for them to bid us look 
into the Convention, and there we shall 
find'ne such agreement ; they may tell us, 
that the Convention was intended to regu-. 
late what was to come, and that the deci-. 
sien of the ‘plenipotentiaries was to have 


me retrospect. At last, when abundance 


- 


fiseated, and after he had suffered a long 


Convention was signed. 


ment, and no regard was had to them. 


This, Sir, is so positive an indication of * 
‘the manner in which the court of Madrid | 
understands the Convention, that I cannot - 
imagine the least doubt can arise on that ’ 
head. Have we had any information yet,. . 


that orders have been sent by the court of. 


Madrid to their governors m America, for _ 
restoring the two South Sea sloops, which |. 
they have detained, or for drawing off their _ 


guard from our factory at the Havannah? | 
if they had thought that this Convention 


obliged them to discontinue their hostili. 
ties, they should have immediately given . 
these orders, with severe injunctions to all — 
officers, against suf- — 


their governors and « 
fering any such violences:for the future. - 


No gentleman here, I hope, will take 
upon him to say, that the sentiments of _ 
our merchants, and their petitions ought 
to have no weight with us upon this occa-. 
‘sion; Tam of opinion, Sir, that they are — 


! 


may be left 
What British subject, thefeftre, will ” 


perhaps _ 
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the best judges how far it is practicable to 
earry on the West India trade, if the Con- 


vention should be approved. by parlia- 


ment; and you see in their petition, that 
they are under the very same apprehen- 
gions that I have expressed. They think 
this Convention makes the masters of 
every guarda costa superior in strength to 
a British ship that shall fall in their way, 
the masters of the liberty and property of 
British subjects. In short, the very peti- 
tions that now lie upon the table, consi- 
dering from whom they come, and for 
what end they are mtended, ought to be 
sufficient to determine us to refuse our as- 
sent to the Resolution. , 
But though I have the most exquisite 
sense of what our merchants and sailors 
have suffered from Spain, give me leave to 
' say, Sir, that the restitution due to them 
is but the second consideration that ought 
now to engage our attention. We have a 
more important point to discuss, and that 
is, the security of our navigation for the 
future. Iam afraid, Sir, that our minis- 
ters have but half understood the court of 
Spain upon this head. They have taken 
it for granted, that all which that court in- 


sists upon, is, the regulation of some par-- 


ticular points, and the discussion of cer- 
tain facts relating’ to our American navi- 
gation. But, as I said before, this very 
Convention proves, that they dispute our 
having any right of navigation at all upon 
the American seas. This is no new claim 
of theirs; it is a claim which they have 
formerly trumped up, founded upon the 
pretended ridiculous donation of all Ame- 
rica to the crown of Spain by the see of 
Rome. Nay, so fond were they of this 
imaginary right, that we find by their own 
authors, that not much above a century 
and a half ago, their admirals, whom they 
.sent out to America, had it in their in- 
. gtructions to treat all ships which they 
found sailing to the westward of the 
Azores islands as pirates. ‘The weakness 
of that crown hindered them, indeed, from 
jnsisting upon this ridiculous right; but 
when gentlemen consider the genius of 
that court, and their stiffness in every 
thing that regards themselves, they will 
not at all be surprised to find that, when 
they saw they had to do with a pusilla- 
nimous weak ministry, they should renew 
their claims. I do not, indeed, say, that 
_ they have as yet made any express decla- 

' ration upon that head, because in that 
event, the French, the Dutch, and every 


other.nation who has any property in the: 


é 


rd 
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American trade, nmmust have been alarmed 
equally with us; but I think it is very 
plain from their conduct, and from their 
justifying that conduct, that they can 
mean nothing less than an exclusive privi- 
lege to themselves of navigation in the 
American seas. For I will challenge any 
gentleman who is for our agreeing to this 
Address, to point out by what means it is 
possible for us to sail in these seas, to sail 
trom one’ of our own colonies to another, 
even the most contiguous, if the Spaniards 
can be justified in the captures they have 
already made of our ships? 

It has been proved, Sir, at the bar of 
iis House, that they have seized ships 
within sight of their own séttlements, 
though the masters of those ships were 
obliged to approach their coasts by reason 
of the force of winds and tides: you have 
heard it proved, that they have taken ships 
not within sight of any land; and that they 
have taken them within sight, nay, almost 
within gun-shot of our own shores. If they 
can be justified in these captures, I should 
beg to know what case can happen, in 
which we can sail on these seas. 

But that I may not seem to speak with- 
out the best authority, I shall take the li- 
berty to read the extract of a Paper, which 
now lies upon your table, and is‘ taken 
from the words of the Declaration made 
by the Spanish commissaries to oars at the 
conferences subsequent to the treaty of 
Seville. In this Declaration it is said, 
‘‘ That whereas the.king their master hath 


.an indisputable right, by the gift of Pope 
Alexander the 6th, &c. to the property 
and dominions of all the continents, islands, 


and seas adjacent, either already disco- 
vered, or that shall hereafter be discovered 
between the Artic and Antartic Poles, a 
hundred leagues westward of the islands 
des Azores ; excepting those places which 
have synce by agreement with his Catholic 


Majesty been possessed by other princes, 


and whereas the British nation have intro- 
duced themselves into the said dominions, 
without the consent of his said Catholic 
majesty, particularly into the islands of 
New Providence, St. Catherine, St. An- 
drew, Port Royal, &c.”? and within the 
limits of Florida, that, therefore, we ought 
to evacuate all these places. This demand, 
Sir, Is so ridiculous, that if any gentleman 
had asserted without good proofs, that a 
people in their right senses could have 
made it, I dare say he would have found 
difficulty to have gained belief. For it not 


only cuts us gut of the places mentioned, 


7 


| 


~ 


of their own pretensions. 
continuing to treat while such a claim was | 


\ 
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but out of Jymaica, and some other of our 
most valuable possessions. I have heard 
an hon. gentleman over the way say, that 
we never could bring the crown of Spain 
to acknowledge our right to the island of 
Jamaica; 1 believe nor to any possession 
we have in America; therefore this de- 
mand may be extended to all our Amcri- 
can possessions. f . 

It is owing, Sir, to our ministry over- 
looking and treating in a soothing tender 
manner this insolence of Spain, that we 
have hitherto obtained nothing from them, 
but an addition of infamy from repeated 
injuries ; and this Convention may be called 
the coup de grace to that miserable linger- 
ing state, which our navigation and com- 
merce have been Jong in. Whereas had 
they crushed the evil in its bud; had they 
resolved to break off all conferences unless 
those romantic claims were relinquished, 
the Spaniards would never have ventured 
to persist either in their injurious treat- 
ment of our merchants, or the absurdity 
But by even 


upon the carpet, they had reason to think 
that we were either afraid. to disoblige 
them, or that there was more justice in 
their demands than they themselves pet- 
haps at first were aware of. 
them encouragement to persist in them till 
they have at last succeeded so far as to got 
a Convention, which opens to them a fair 
prospect of obtaining whatever their own 
chimerical wishes could suggest.—I ask 
pardon for troubling the House thus long; 
but the importance of the present question, 
I think, demands that every gentleman 
should speak even the fulness of his sense: 
it is the Jast time, Sir, if we agree to this 
Resolution, that we perhaps shall have an 
opportunity of debate upon any thing that 
concerns the trade or navigation of this 
kingdom ; therefore I hope the Resolution 
will be recommitted. - 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; the propriety of the resolution we 
are now debating was so fully considered 


 pieata lon that I did not imagine it would | 


ave met with so strenuous an. opposition 
to-day: however, as gentlemen seem de- 


termined to make a point of this question, 


I am not at all afraid of having it once 


-again fully and impartially considered ; 


and I dare say that such gentlemen, who 


“were for the Resolution in the committee, 
will be thereby more confirmed to approve 
ef it in the House. | 


This gave. 


on the Convention with Spain. 
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I shall not take upon me, Sir, to answer 
regularly every thing the hon. gentleman 
was pleased to advance ; but I will venture 
to say, that I am able to answer every 
thing he has advanced to the purpose. 
The preamble to the Convention was found 
fault with; why? Because it recites that dif- 
ferences have arisen between the two crowns 
on account of the visiting, searching, and 
taking of vessels, the seizing of effects, and 
regulating of limits; therefore the’ minis- 
ters of the two crowns are to take care, as 
far as in them lies, that no farther causes 
of such complaints shall exist. This pre- 
amble has been represented as a kind of 
owning the right which the Spaniards pre- 
tend to in the American seas. For my 
part, Sir, I cannot see the least foundation 
for such a suggestion. Did not this House 
last session recommend to his Majesty to 
have all these causes of complaint re-- 
moved? This was the professed intention 
of all those negociations. against. which 
gentlemen have so much exclaimed. And 
I should be glad to know in what manner 
the gentlemen themselves would have pens 
ned this preamble? Could it have been 
said in this preamble, that difierences have: 
not arisen, and that the Convention was in- 
tended to perpetuate those differences? 
And yet I do not see any other meaning 
that an objection to this preamble can 
convey, but that the contrary of what is 
there advanced is trne.- | 8 
Gentlemen, when they speak of the: 
Spanish depredations, take it for granted 
that the Spanish court have as good evi- 
dence ‘for the illegality of the captures: 
made by their Guarda Costas, and other 
vessels as this House has. But give me’ 
leave to say, Sir, that the case is far other- 
wise ; for though the injuries our mer-: 
chants have received have been fully: 
proved at the bar of this House, yet it 1° 
by no means so easy for a minister resid-- 
ing at a foreign court to make the Spa- 
niards equally sensible of this as we are, 
who were present when the proofs were 
given in. 
sonable to imagine that we had no more. 
to do, but to draw out a neat account of 
our losses, and to have given it to the Spa- 
nish ministry, and that they would ey | 


have signed it, and ordered'payment. I: 


could with all my heart have wished that 
this had been the case; but do gentlemen 

imagine, that if we had been in the wrong, — 
if the complaints against us had been . 


‘examined at the Court of Spain, and if 


they had sent over a peremptory demand 


‘ 


ee 


Therefore it is highly unrea-: - 


\ 
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here for payment of the balance, that’ our 
- ministry would have been justifiable, had 
‘ they immediately complied with their de- 
mand. Iam surethe hon. gentleman who 
spoke last would be one of the first to ar- 
raign them, if they should do such a thing. 
Let gentlemen lay their hands on their 
hearts, and consider what the ministry 
_ here ought to have done: were they to 
give into the Court of Madrid a Bill of 
their damages, and demand immediate 
oe hace without the least examination ? 
Were they to threaten, that in case that 
Coust should pretend to delay payment, 
though but for an hour, we would go to 
war? By no means. Then what ought 
they to have done ? Why, they ought to 
have laid the grievances of the ‘nation 
before that Court, in consequence of the 
advice of Parliament to his Majesty, and 
endeavoured to obtain satisfaction for the 
past and security against all future in- 


juries. , But this is precisely the thing. 


they have done; and done it, I will ven- 
ture to say, with unparalleled success. 
The Spaniards have owned that they have 
been in the wrong, they have agreed to 
make satisfaction, and to submit to regu- 
late every thing in dispute according to 
treaties. But, says, the hon. gentleman, 
why did not we obtain an express renun- 
ciation on the part of Spain of all her ridi- 
culous romantic claims? Why did not our 
ministry throw up, all future negociations 
with them? Why did we not insist, said 
another hon. gentleman, upon having the 
authors of our injuries brought to condign 
punishment? As to the first: of these 
points, perhaps it may not appear quite 
. 80 reasonable to the Spaniards, as it does 
to some gentlemen in this House. I would 
have gentlemen rightly to distinguish be- 


“ tween the | cae that are contraverted by - 


_ Spain, and those that are not; between 
the points that are admitted by us; and 


. those that are not. 


Spain, as I shall prove by and by, not- 
_ withstanding all that has been said by the 

hon. gentleman who spoke last, never has 
dasa to dispute our right of sailing 
rom one of our own settlements to ano- 
ther ; but she pretends, that in the course 
of that navigation we ought not to touch 
ypon her coasts, nor to trade with any of 
her subjects. We, on the other hand, 
admit that the Spaniards have a right to 
| glans any trade from being carried on 
_ by the subjects of other nations with hers, 
_. except that trade which is expressly sti- 
pulated by the Assiento-treaty. But we 
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deny, that under that. pretence her sub- 
jects ought to stop or search our ships. 


This, Sir, is a short state. of the contro- 


versy between us and Spain, and perhaps 
it ig attended with ote difficulties than 
may be imagined. 

or in the first place, though their claim 
of searching our ships may seem highly 
unreasonable to us, it may appear quite 
otherwise to them. They have on their 
side the constant practice of all nations, 


who have, and exercise a right of stopping 


and searching all ships which they suspect 
as carrying on an illicit trade with their 
subjects. I know it is said, that this right 
cannot extend to the American seas, be- 
cause that in them there can be ‘no object | 
of search on board our ships, since all ! 
trade between the Spaniards and us in 
those seas is absolutely prohibited. Sir, | 
shall not at present dispute the general | 
sense of this proposition, but gentlemen 
will please to consider the consequences ' 
if it is too far extended. Suppose, for | 
instance, that am English ship is seen | 
hovering off of the Spanish coasts; sup-— 
pose that the Spanish officers shall seg 
boats, loaded with goods passed and repass 
daily and hourly between their shore and 
this ship; what! are they to take no- 
manner of nctice of such a ship? Are | 
they to wink, to connive at a practice s0 
utterly repugnant to the meaning of all . 
the treaties between them and us? This, | 
Sir, would I think be carrying the general 
roposition I have just now nentioned too 
ar. The Parliament could never mean, 
in their Address to his Majesty, that we 
should assert a claim so inconsistent with 
treaties. Allwe meant, I will venture to 
say, was to asseft it so far as treaties | 
could warrant it, and no farther; if we 
meant any thing else, it was unjust. But 
gentlemen never reflect that in all their 
speeches and reasonings against the Con- 
vention they plead for this unlimited, this 
unjustifiable sense of that proposition. 
They do not refleet, that if we had in- 
sisted upon any other terms than what are 
contained in the Convention, they must 
have been to bind the hands of the Spa- 
niards absolutely up from preventing any 
unlawful trade that may be carried on upon 
their coasts; which I am sure never could 
be the intention of Parliament, nor can be 
justified by treaties... oe 
I know, Sir, with what a tender hand 
the interests of trade ought to be touched, 
and I know too with what views all the 


-clamour against this Convention have been 


! 


onthe Convention with Spain. . : “A D;- 1739. ! ” if 13t4 
reidéwebld tliat the ministry heré shoutd 
“have insisted upon the Spaniards granting 
us absolutely and immediately all we ask, 
without suffering the lcast. examination 


OS URSES] 
.  Sittseds tat B: ante eenvinced that the- in- 
tergss lofliteade are never sé- well con- 


: 
|v istileed; ab wheniit i carried: on agredatyty 
Oe treatigs, 14)’ tw order. to: gratify . the 
}  sgaques: aad resentment of any particular sét 
of men among ourselves, we shall encon- 
‘° Yage meatufés that destréy the intention. 
|:  etrewivs, we shall soon see our trade 
/ untied: - Every nation ia Evrepe will be- 
- @0rhe jealous of! us, and perhaps may con- 
' Spee our destruction. I¢ is only:by pre-. 
' “sdtwing the faith of the nation in carrying 


Of out American commerce, that we shall 


<tepor the: basis of that: commerce, ever 
-other-braich of our commerce is founded. 
. ifthe: oder, powers of. Kurope sheuld 
 Ohde vonosive & jealousy that we intended 
te engross the whole of that commerce to 
- :@drselves; do we. imagine they would sit 
- wool and unconcerned ?. No, Sir; in such 
@ Svent, eve your best friends would 
' Fook. upon yeur conqvests with a jealous 
‘eye, and your: most. powerful neighbours 
would continue neutral no longer than 
‘yout siicoess should alarm their fears. 
- ¥ the-inactivity and laziness of the Spanish 
‘  wation;, that is:her greatest security in her 
-pessession of the American treasure: but 
were these treasures to fall into the hands 
of a people, who knew: how to: engross 
- them:to themselves; who knew how to 
: . keep them:from becoming, as soon as they 
a¥rive, the property of other nations, we 
:: @Rould seo see a change in their pacific 
_. 4 At was: ih'.erder. te prevent this from 
évet' beconiing the case, that so great 
"Care. was: taken. to. secure by all treaties, 
m-wiieh thd Spaniards have been con- 
' tratting parties, the possession of the 
Spanish West-Indies te that Crown’; and 
. the Article of the treaty of Utrecht, which 
‘stipulates that possession, makes jit the 
foundatron, the Sime gua non of all the’ 
Meeviations, not only between Spain and: 
- us, but:among all the powers of Europe. 
‘Fherefore, gentlemen -ought to be ex- 
- tremely tender of urging this point; it is 
@- string, which if not delicately touched 
may create a discord and jarring in our 
system. of. interests. with our neighbours, 
that may-disorder the whole. It is easy 
from:the words of treaties to raise objec- 
tiows,..arid throw in difficulties, that may 
cause a clamour, but if a minister consults 
¢ the sénee and spirit of those treaties he 
| 
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“must be justified byhis country, =~ 

| Having said. thus much, I should be 

j : -gBacto-kaow- whether it cat be thought 
[ VOL. X.] ek 


- 4x able to: prevent such a-conspiracy ;- for 


It 


into our pretensions, (which, by the bye, 
are quite new to the Court’ of Madrid.) 
Can gentlemen deny, but that there is at 
least some diificulty in reconciling those 
points, which they do not preterid to dis- 
pute with us; to those points which we 
cannot controvert with them ? Can they 
deny, that even though’ Spain had been 
disposed ta grant us all at once, without 
disputing, without examining into the au- 
thority, upon which we founded * our 
claims, that it would not have been proper 
to be a little cautious, in what ma:ner 
such a concession should be couched, so 
as that it might give no umbrage to our 
neighbours?” . ow 
And now, Sir, that I have gone thus 
far, give me leave to mention ene or twa 
ditiiculties, which are founded on. thé 
words of those very treaties, in which the 
gentlemen who are against this resolution 
so much: triumph. They have insisted, 


. that the American treaty, made in 1670, 


was the first treaty expressly made that 


laid us under any prohibition of trading 
to America. Therefore, say they, as no 


mention is there made of a search, or of 
prohibited goods, it never can be con- 
strued to extend to either, and we have 
by that treaty a right to scilas near the 
Spanish coastsin America as we please,’ 
withont bung subject to a scarch. “But 
find, “ur, thet this treaty of 1GTO confirms 
by its first Article the treatv of 1667, and’ 
by dius lasttumeonucucd treaty a visit and’ 
search tov, if mo satis!zecory account of 
the ship’s cavco is given to the party 
visiting, Is exprenly stiputated. | Mut, 
sav gontioinen, this stivulativa is’enly for. > 
tie Laboreen Conmigo. Lsuaih nos disa 
pute at present, Sir, whether’ it is er is 
not, but Ido net find any exprestions in 
tlrat treety which determine the séfise to 
the Huronesn cammotee clone, 

The treety of 1597 is os expreés with re- 
gard to the prohivitich of our sailing to. 
the American .cacsis as the treaty of. 
1670 is; and I cannot but observe that 
the &th Article of the treaty“ of 1670, 
which prohibits the subjects of cither state 
from sajling to the settlements of thé other 
in America, is almost transcribed fram the — 
6th Article of the treaty of Munster in. 


1648, to which the 8th Article ‘of the. Pe 


treaty of 1657 refers. P will také’ the 
liberty to’ read the words of the’ sevéral 
Pepi) ee ree 


. | | y | 5 ; | 
| i / 3¢ { -/. } “tf tos goggle owt 
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~ this Article cannot be understood without 


~ ‘Monster, T shall beg leave to read that too, 


” gsto the West Indies, the subjects and in- 


Articles, because I beli¢ve. gentlemen who. 
haye spoken upon this subject Rave -not |,the 
“sufficiently considered them..°: + 4: (|: 

* “The words, of the ‘8th Article. of the’) xights to. a: they: had cox, 
fredty of 1667 tun thus: “And for what'| sidered whether. they had. nat, :-by- the 
‘hay concern’ both the Indies, and. any,| treaty .of 1667, aright to seanck our. sbips 
‘other parts whatéoever, the king of Spain | in Amezica.as well as in Europe... : «+: 
‘doth grant'to the king of Great. Britain,|. Ge very sev 
‘and his subjects, ‘all that is granted to the | the authors.of this Convention, for proceed- 
‘United States of the Low.Countries, and 
‘their subjects in their treaty of Munster | nigrds 
1648 point for point, in as full and ample | 
toanner as if the same were herein parti- 
cularly inserted, the ‘same rules being to 
be observed, whereunto the subjects of 
the said United States are obliged, and 
matual ‘offices of friendships to be .per- 
formed from one side to the other.”” As 


the Articles referred to in the treaty of | Seville was approved of by parliament, the 


3 gentlemen who disliked that treaty did not 
from the book I have in my hand: the | nu 

first “Article establishes in the States-Ge- 
vieral the right of Uts Possedetis as to all 
their possessions in America; and the 
sixth Article proceeds as follows. ‘ And 


habitants of the kingdoms, proyinces, and. 
lands’ of the said Lords the King and 
States ‘respectively shall forbear to navi- 
gate arid traffic in all the havens, harbours, 
and places provided with forts, lodgments, 
of tastes, and all other places possessed by 
one or the other’party; (namely ) the sub- 
jects of the said lord the King shall not 
aai] and’ traffic in those held by the said 
Lords the States, nor the subjects of the 
said Lords the States in those held by the 
stid lord the King.” . ae eh 
! How agreeable this is to the words of 
thé Sth Article of the treaty of 1670, 
entiemen shall judge. ‘The words of that. 
urtitle are’; ‘The’ subjects and inhabi- 
tants, merchants, captains, mariners, and 


side, to the time specified im the preeed- 
ing article (meaning the year 172%) And 


masters of ships of the kingdoms, pro- | treaties the respective pretensions which 


vincés; ‘and ‘tertitories of each king, re- 
spectively shall abstain and forbear from 
trading and navigating in. the ports, and in 
the places where forts, warehouses, or 
castles are'buiit, and in all other places 
Princ era by one or other party in the 
est-Indies.”’ ‘ The’ rest of the Article 

is transcribed from that of the treaty of 
Munster, muiatls mutandis. From this 
it appears that the prohibition of our not 
sailing to the Spanish West-Indies existed 
before ‘the treaty of 1670. Now, Sir, 
though I'am’ as far from “being an advo-. 
ette for Spaity as any gebtlemin in. this 

1 


40 Consideration,.. 
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“not so mueh us pt de withii the 
7 Spanish ‘lsnits, sobmiated to the dischssion 

t di ient to. our merehants 


great 2 
carrying on that ‘commerce, diting fhe in- 
honourable gentioman has’ represented 


it..i8 not: only the place m which a ship is 


feund to carry'on commnierce, that’ makes - 
suck a ship a prize, but ‘the species of: 


‘that‘are on board. To be sure, if 

were no other objection against that 
ship, the Success, than that she'was sailing 
eut of Antigua, as the hon. gentleman’ has 
been pleased to state the matter, it had 
been a very ridiculous subject for the dis- 
‘cussion. of the plenipotentiaries, but: as 
there: are other circumstances, which ac- 
cording to the claims of Spain may make 
her a lawful prize, the article with regard 
to her is prudent and reasonable, nor 
att it ever prejudge any of our just 


ts. 
Teaving thus, I hope, obviated all that 
has been so advanced against this Conven- 
tion, I shall now take the liberty to say a 
word or two in answer to what was said 
with regard tothe claim of the Spaniards, 
to’ an, exclusive privilege of navigation in 
the American seas. It was said, that in 
the: confereices with our commissaries the 
Spaniards had insisted upon such a. privi- 
lege: to ‘prove this,“a passage from one 
of the. papers upon your table was pro- 
duced ; but how does that passage prove 
it? - It:proves that a ridiculous romantic 
clixiny was entered’ by the Spanish commis- 
| Series, and this Convention proves that they 
have. relinquished it since. But the -ho- 
nourable gentleman did not enough. at- 
tend to the p é, when he said that it 
extended to a claim of an exclusive right, 
for we find:it is restricted to those places 
which: have not been by agreement with 
his Catholic Majesty possest by other na- 
tions. “Therefore it never can be con- 
strued to comprehend any of our posses- 
sions which’ we heid before the treaty 
1670, because in that treaty we have from 
in .an ‘article of Uts ‘Possidetis, by 
ch that crown eonsents to our enjoying 
alithe property of what we were then in 
possession of. { ) ge the whole, Sir, I can- 
not see-the least foundation for our refusing 


tO. agree with the committee in the Reso- 
lution, for a dutiful and grateful Address: 
tadhe‘crowth 


ee Paper 
at gees ot 


on the Convention with-Spain. 


‘agreeing to this Address will be the ase 


. 
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“22SHF Frise up. to’ diiswer for triy ‘Hon. 
friend’ and. thie other gesitlemen, wht 
have the honour to be acquainted with, in 
‘regard to'what .has been ‘sald by the hog. 
gentleman who spoke last. “As‘to the reg- 


it, |-sons offered against this Convention, Sir, - 
Edo not know but < it: might have ‘that | | 
effect {but we ought to consider, Sir, that 


‘they niust stand or fall bythemselves, | AJl 
that I shalf say at present is, that tliey are 
approved of by every man of sense and 
hohésty without doors. But with regard 
to. the motives of opposing the Conven- 
tion, I take it upc me to declare in behalf 
of my friends that they are “not personal. 
EF dare say, if there had been any one 
thing in this Convention that could have 
been approved of, the honourable gentle- 
men would have given it ‘its due. weight, 
As for myself, 1 am far from either cen- 
suring or envying any gentleman wha hae 
the konour | of zajoyitie .the royal favour. 
The right hon. gentleman, who, I believe, 
has the greatest share in it, is a person, 
whom I know (from my own experience, 
Sir, 1 can say it) to bé as well qualified for 
a first minister as any man in ,this nation. 
He has in this debate acquitted himeel¥ 
with as much ability as any gentleman that 


(ever satin this House, who had so ill a 
: oo to defend, ever did. He has dis- 
joyed with great capacity; and his temper 


ed the important posts he has en- 


and moderation is beyond dispute the most 
extraordinary of any man I ever knew. 
In ‘short, Sir, his’ character in private life 
is amiable even in the eyes of those wha 
differ from him in public. It may be my, 
misfortunes, that I differ with him on this, 
or any other occasion; but, Sir, I, de, it 
upon so strong a conviction, that a 


fatal measure this House ever entered 
into, that if the right hon, gentleman. is. 
determined to carry ‘it bya majority, I, 
shall never again appear in this. House all’ 
I perceive a change of measures.,......,....-3 
Sir Robert Walpole,’ © 280 y22033 
Sir; I stand up to express my acknpw- 
pi et to the hon. gentleman. who, 
spoke last, and am ready to do his cha-’ 
racter that justice which all the world does; , 
that he isa very learned lawyer, and has- 
as thorough an understanding of the laws. 
and constitution of this country as any, 
man in it. But, Sir, it is really surprizing,- 
if I possess any part of those. great abilities. 
and qualifications the hon, gentleman has. 
been so kind to ascribe to me, whence it; 
should happen, that for these ten years 
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ast, in which that learned gentleman and 
T hive sat together in this House, J have 
had.the misfortune to differ with hira in 
every single point that has admitted of the 
least debate. _ | 


Colonel Mordaunt : 


Sir; I have upon many occasions ob- 
served, that by the art of mipisters, or by 
oi art of those who would be ministers, a 

opular cry has been raised, by which the 
piddy multitude have been led, like ¢hil- 
7 Be in a leading-string, and induced to 
favour or join with those who first raised 
the clamour, though the end they were 
driving at appeared to be directly contrary | | 
to the cry they had raised. “In a late | 
reign, a claumour was raised among the peo- | 
ple, ‘ That the Church was in danger.’ | 
This cry was first begun by those wha . 
were not, but had a strong mind to be mi- | 
njsters; and it was echoed back by the ' 
poe from all corners of the kingdom. 
hose who put the people into this general 
fright got their aim: they got themselves 
made ministers ; and they endeavoured to 
/aupport theinselves in power by the same | 
means by which they had got it: during ' 
their administration, the popular cry con- : 
tinued to be, ‘ The Church was in danger ;?- 
and yet many are mistaken, if they were | 
nat, during the whole time of their admi- 
nistration, secretly driving at ay end, which 
would have brought the Church into real | 
danger.—Upon thie present occesion 1 ob- 
serve, that the geveral cry raised among | 
the peo ple is, «Our ‘Trade is in danger.’ | 
I do nct knaw , Sir, by whom this cry has | 
becn raised ; but ] am sure, it has not been 
-Yaised by ony usinisters ; and if it has been | 
raisod by those who are for involving the 


{ 


! 


nation in war, it must be allowed, that the |. 


end they are pursuing is absolutely i incon- | 
sistcnt with the crv they havg raised; for 
war will cert.inly bring our trade into real 
danger. At present, I cannot think our 
‘trade In any real danger; and I have good, 
reason for thinking so; because in a debate 
of twelve hours, i observed there was but 
one merchant that spoke against this 
Treaty, § -and now I observe, that one of 
‘our greatest mérchants, one who ought to 
have as great a concern for trade as any 
member of this House, is sitting ina place 
from whence he cannot speak.* 


Mr. Alderman Willimot having taken 
his seat in oe House, said, 


* The Galley. 
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Sir; my regson. for aqt speaking apon 
this question, wag not becauee 1 de nat 
think our trade in danger: on the oentrary, 
I think it will be absolutely sacrificed, # 
we approve of this Cenvension; but tie 
aftair has heen so fully, ank so welk spoke 
to by other members, the fatal eense. 
guences of our agreeing:to gwe a sanction 
to this preliminary bave bsen set in so clear 
a light, and sa little said in its favous, thas 
I thought there was no mecessity for my 
giving you any trouble upon this ocoa 
sion.—Now I am called upon, Sir, 1 must 
observe, that eur trade m at present, I 
think, in the most imminent danger. A. 
just and a well eenducted war can never 
bring our trade into any danger. But if 
we shew that we dare not resent amy ine 
jury done to our trade; if we allow oar 
merchants to be plundered, and our sea- 
men murdered and tortured with impunity, 
our trade will pot only be in danger, but 
must be undone. To this | must.add, Sir, 
that with regard to the ‘Treaty now under 
our consideration, the honour of the. na- 
tion is as much concerned as its trade; and 
therefore it astonishes me to hear the hen. 
gentleman that spoke last, or any gentle- 
man of his character, making light of sueh 
a subject; for if the gentlemen of eur arm 
should make themselves merry with the 
honour of their country, or should join in 
| Sacrificing it, by giving a parhamentary 
sanction to an infamous treaty of peace, I 
ara sure they would be at least as blame- 
able, as. those merchants who should 
; make a jake of, or join in sactificing its na- 
vigation and commerce. 

‘The question being put, the Resohitions 
were agreed to; upoaa division, Ayes 264, 
Noes 214.* 


* «Inthe division on ‘Friday, Soper w: was 
asleep til the House was begun to be told, and © 
they woukl not let hum go aug after he waa 
awake, so he voted againgt bis inclipations, 
otherwise the numbers would have been 245 
against 213.> Mr. Orlebar to the rev. H. 
Etongh : Coxe’s Walpole; Correspondence, 
vol-3, p. 549. 


* “ To enflame the minds of the people 
yet more, the heads of the opposition printed 
and dispersed gratis all qver the kingdom, 
Lists of the names of those whe veted ia the 
House of Commons foe and against the Con- 
vention ; and to each’ of the names they 
affixed the places or posts he eujoyed under 
the government, with the salary or reputed 
income annext to jt. It must be confessed, 
that the number of these ¢monget the friends: 
‘of the Convention, far exceeded those possessed 
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The 
Address as drawn up. On which 


Sir William Wyndham rose and said* : 


Sir; I have seen, with the utmost cqn- 
cern, this shameful, this fhtal measure, 
approved af by a majority of but 28; and 
I now rise up to pay my last duty to my 
country, as a member of this House. 

I was m hopes, Sir, that the many un- 
answerable arguments urged in the debate 
agamat the Convention might have pre- 
vailed upon gentlemen to have for once 
listened to the dictates.of reason ; for ence 
to: have distinguished themselves from 
being a faction against the liberties and 
pFoperties of their fellow subjects. I was 
the more in hopes of this, Sir, since in all 
the companies I have been in from the 


.. by the veatlemen who voted against it ;’ but it 


ought to have been considered at the same time, 
that other passions have sometimes as strong 
influence, and operate as powerfully, as that 
for avoney or preferment. It is, however, in- 
credible what impressions to the disadvantage 
of the minister those arts made upon the minds 
of the people. For, at the sanje tinve, and in 
thesame papers, were published certain Queries 
tending to justify the secession frum Parlia. 
ment, and in fact proclaiming to all the nation, 
that the Parlament itself was become a nui- 
sance,.and that, in fact, the constitution wag 
dissolved. The publishing the protests of the 
peers, and circulating them all over the king- 
dom, was anotber artifice employed by the op- 
position ip prejudice of the government. Those 
protests. were generally drawn up with great 
strength, precisiow, and cleyauce of languave 5 
agd in a few paragraphs they severally con- 
tained a digpagsionyte summary of what was 
advanced in mapy angry pamphiets.” Tindal. 


* “The following report ef sir William 
Wyndhan’s Speech is frum the Londun Ma- 
gazine: 


‘Sir; I do not rise up, after so long a de- 
bate, to give you again my sentiments upon 
the Convention, which we are now, it secms, 
te sprrvent but to express ny great concern 
at what I have seen happen. [n ail the variety 
of company I have kept, [have never heard a 
single person withoit doors pretend to justify 
this Convention ; and when the sentiments of 
particulars were such, f did not expect, when 
they were met together in-a body, to see a 
majority vote fer it. This must be owing to 
one of these two causes: either gentlemen 
were convinced by the arguments made use of 
in this House for justifying this Convention, 
or there are other methods of convincing’ be- 
sides reason. I am not at liberty to suppose 
it the latter, therefore, I must suppose it ‘the 
former. But this, Sir, is to.me a very melan- 
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I have not found one single person - with- 


out deors pretend to justify it. Is it not 


strange, that the eloquence of one man’. 


should have so great an effect within these 


walls, and the unanimous voice of a brave, 


suffering people. without should have so 
little ?. I am surprized, that I should be so 
blind as not to discern one argument that 
has the least appearance of reason among 
all that has been offered for our agreein 

to this Address. This, Sir, must précee 

either from the majority of this House 
being determined by arguments that we 
have not heard, or from my wanting com- 
mon sense to comprehend the force of 
those we have heard. In the first case, 
Sir, I think I cannot with honour sit in an 
assembly which is determined by motives 


ee ee eee 


choly consideration; fur though I have at- 


tended with the utmost regard to all that hag. 


been said upon this Convention, I have not 
heard a single argument in its favour that has 
had the least weight with me. This, I say, 
Sir, is a very melancholy consideration to me, 
since it makes me conclude, that I have not 


common sense, because I find I cannot be con- | 


vinced hy.the strength of common reason ; and 
therefore [think smyself very unfit te do my 
duty in this House. While I sit bere, J am 
resulved never to be directed by any thing hut 
reason ; and, as | must now conclude, that I 
do not understand reason when J hear it, I 
must think myself incapable of doing my duty 
in this House ; therefure ] am resolved to re- 
ure to the country, and there perform my duty 
as tar as Lam able, by acung in conformity to 
the Jaws, and in obedjence tv the government. 


‘ However, I must beg gentlemen to con-— 


sider the consequences of the vate they are now 
going to give. 
convince nv nkind, that the treaty now under 
our eopsideration is a reasonable and an ho- 
hourable treaty for this nation; but if a majo- 


This Address is intended to. 


rity of 28, in sueb a full House, should fail of : 
that suecess; if the. people should net ime - 


pliculy resign their reason to a vote of thig 
House, what willbe the eensequence ? Will neg 
the Parliament lose its authority? Will it peg 
be thought that, even in Parliament, we are 


goverued by a fretion? And what the conse- 
quences of this may be, J leave to those yen- | 


tiemen to consider, who are now to give their 
vote for this Address. Por my own part, 1 wilt 
trouble yon no more ; but, with these my last 


warils, ¢ A sincerely pray to Alunghty Ged, . 
‘ who jas se ofien wenderfully protected these . 
‘ kingdoms, that he will gracjausly continue his | 
* protectian over them, by preserving. us from - 
‘that impending danger which threatens the . 
‘ nation from without, and likewise from that 
danger which threaten our con- 


impending 
* stitution from witbin.’ 
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which I am not at liberty to, mention; and 
if the last is the case, I look upon myself’ 


as @ very unfit person to act as.a senater. | 
Y here, : ir, bid a final adieu to this parlia- 


ment. Perhaps when another parliament 
shall succeed, I may be again at liberty. to 
servé my country in the same capacity. ' I 
therefore appeal, Sir, to a future, free, un- 
influenced House of Commons. Let it be 
the judge of my conduct, and that of m 

friends, ori this occasion. Mean time ; 

shall concludé with doing that guty to my, 


country which I am still’at liberty. to per- | 


form ; 
tion: chaise 
' § May, therefore, that power which has 
“so often, and 50 visibly, interposed in be- 
‘half of the rights and liberties of this na- 
‘tion, continue its care over us at this 
“worst and most dangerous juncture ; 
«whilst ‘the insolence of enemies without, 
«arid‘the Mfluence of corruption within, 
‘threaten the ruin of her constitution.’ 


Sir Robert. Walpole: - 
- ‘Sir; the measures which the gentleman. 


which is to pray for its preserva- 


who spoke: last, and his friends, may pur- |'P 


suc, give me no uneasiness. The friends 
of the nation and the House are obliged to 
them: for pulling off the mask, by making 
this public declaration.. We can be upon 
our aoa ta against open rebellion, but 
. itis difficult to guard aus secret treason. 
Thé faction I speak of, Sir, never. sate in 
this House, they never joined in any pub-. 
lit .measure of the government, but with a 
"view to distress it and to serve a-Popish ins 
terest... The. gentleman who is now ‘the 
mouth-of this faction was: looked upon as’ 
thé head of those traitors, who, twenty-five 
yeays* ago’ conspired the destruction of 
their country, and of the royal family, to 
set a’ Popish Pretender upon the throne. 
He was seized by the vigilance of the then. 
government, at | pardoned by its clemene. 


cy,;. but all the use he has ungratefully - 


made. of that clemency has been to quali 
_ himself according to law, that he and his 


arty may, some time or other, have an’ 


P a 
‘opportunity to overthrow all law. 


_ : 3 aii only afraid, Sir, that they will not 
be‘so good as their word, and that they will 


return to this House; for 1 remember that, { 


the case. of [At- 
terbury] who was ing trea. 
’ son, the same'gentleman and: his faction 
made: the: same ‘tesolation. ‘They then 
went off ke. traitdrs: as ‘they were, Sir: 
but’ thei retreat: had rot the. detestable 


in the.case. of their favourite bepesri 


. 


efet ‘they, expected and wished, and 


therefore.they retugned. . Ever sinea; Sir, 
they have persevered .in. the same. trot 
sonable intention of serving: that . interest 
by distressing the govermaent. Butil 
hope their behaviour will ynite a) the true 
friends of the present happy eateblishasent 
of the crown in his Majesty’s person_and 
family, more firmly than ever; and that 
the gentlemen who, with good i ens, 
have been deluded into the like measures, 
will, awaken frow their delusien, since the 
trumpet. of rebellion. is now in-a manner 

* « The last effort to prevent the Address 
on the Cunvention having proved. ineffeczaal, 
_ great part of the minority carried into exeey- 
tion a design which they had previopsly coa- 
Certed. It was no less than. ty absent, then, 
_ selves, or, as it was called, to. secede from Par- 
liament. Accordingly, sir William Wyndham, 
to whose advice, ut the instigation of Boling- 
broke, this measure has been usually attributed, 


| said, ‘ I have seen, &c.’ - : 


‘“‘ The animated tone of voice, and impas-. 
sioned gesture which accompanied this effu- 
sion, were us dignified and striking, as the ex- 
ressions were petulant and offensive, . The: 
‘insult offered to the House in calling the ma- 
Jority a faction, raised the indignation of Pal- 
‘ham, and he was in the act of rising to meve 
for commitment to the Tower, when the ini-. 
‘nister, conscious that such a measure weuld: 
create a dangerous ferment ‘in the coustry,- 
prevented him by rising himself, and-with an- 
‘animation and spirit equal to that which had: 
distinguished sir Wilham Wyndham, said, 
‘Sir, &? 

The consequence of this measure was, 


* ta 
the séceders, disappointment and speedy re 
pentance; to the minister, . satisfaction. and. 
triumph. In fact, they had searcely declared: 
their resolution, before they saw and appre- 
ciated the impropriety .and -ill policy. of the 
measure. ‘They even flattered . themselves 
with the “hopes of being called hack. to their: 
posts. Several of the mioority, among. whona- 
were sit John Barnard and lord Corpbuyy, re: | 
fused. to desert their parliamentary stations ; 
and the applause which they received fram. 
their constituents, as well as from. ajl ooderate 
persons, was a tacit ‘reflection on the conduct 
of the others. In fact, the seceders seemed 
not unwilling te-retrieve their error ds soon as 
they had ceuunitted it, by availing themselves 
. Of the: call of the House, which stood for the 
ensuing Monday, and to have come dewn.in 'a 
body for the purpuse of enforcing: seme vieldnt. 
motion. But the minister, suspecting this de- 
sign, prevented the execution of :it,.ay-obtain- | 
ing an adjournment of the House ull Tuesday. - 
They now. experienced the ill policy of their 
conduct: the nation:was. not inflamed by theiz 
absence. It required no great depth of yades:. 
derstanding to comprehend thee simple quer | 


", that wliile he was continually baited by Hi 
0 


_ into custody, where Mr. Dodsley, the pub- 


<1895] * “against Paul Whiteheed. = =X. ‘DL 1788." 1386 
2 Predeedinys in the’ Lords’ ogainit Paal | of concern and indignation, that.1 observe 
Mhitchead for writing a ‘Satere, ‘tntitled, | the best and ‘the most valuable privileges 
“4: MAawnens*} February 9:--The Lord { of the subjects prostituted to the most Mtr 
Delewar stood iip:in: the House of Lords, | famous‘ purposes. The hand of the legis- 

eso" "| Jature has been, as yet, tender of reform- 
ing this abuse, lest, in endeavouring to re- 
strain licentiousness, liberty might be_af- 
fected. _ But, my Lords, the reason. of my 
rising up is, perhaps, one of the most 
flagrant instances of abuse and virulence 

that this age has seen. It is true that I 
believe no man in thé nation. will say, that 
the least ground has been afforded by the 

noble Lords, whose characters are attacked 

In the infamous libel I have in my hand, 
for treating them in such a manner ag the 

libeller has done; but, my Lords, if we | 


and spoke-as follows: 


My Lords; ‘it is with ‘an equa! ‘mixture 


tions ‘ if it-be admitted that the constitation 
was in danget, why did they quit their station? 
Hf the. mafarity ‘the Commons was ‘a fac- 
tion, influenced vi corrupted ‘by the minister, 
why-did they make that faction strouger by 
retiring from the House, and leaving the “mix: 
naster in pousession of means to extend his cor- 
ruption with greater facility? ~ 2. 

+ fit was a great cause of satisfaction and 
triainph to the minister, who declared that no 
event diiring his whole administration, had ever ; : How 
rétieved him from more embarrassments, or | should suffer such flagrant insults upon 

supplied him with greater means of serving |.our order and di ity to pass uncensured, 

te real interests of this country. He observed, | it will be thought without doors, either. 

that we deserve them, or that we dare not. 
punish them. My Lords, it is necessary 

to make some examples of our ‘justice- 


sition, he could not introduce a single Bi 
the: most beneficial tendency, which wauld not 
meet with resistance, or expose him to obloquy. 
But as the principal leaders of the minority had 
retired from Parliament, he had an opportunity 
to-propose several, which tended to promote 
the comtetceand manufactures of the country. 
“**'In'conformity with this plan, be encou- 
rel and invited every scheme which seemed 
calculated for the advantage of the internal. 
atid eofonial trade. The manufactures of cloth 
Weré ‘increased by the Bill, which laid addi- 
tional duties ‘on the exportation of wool, and 
facilitated its importation from Ireland. The 
trade of the British coloniesin the West Indies, 
was highly improved by an act permitting the 
imtroduction of sugar into foreign parts in Eng- 


gave offence to one of the Foxes, amang others ; 
which Fox ina reply to Lyttleton, tavk an. 
opportunity of repaying by reproaching Lyt- 
telton with the friendship of a-Jampooner,’ 
who scattered his ink without fear or decency, 
and against. whom he hoped the resentment of 
the legislature would quickly be - discharged. : 
Pope, however, was formidable, and had many: 
powerful friends. With all his prejudices, he. 
was the first poet df the age and an honour to- 
his country, But Paul Whiteheail was -less. 
entitled to respect ; he was formidable rather 
by his calumny than his talents, and might be ° 
prosecuted with effect. a : 
‘< Accordingly, in the House of Peers, lord~ 
Delawar, after expatiating on the grows fals-.. 
hoods and injorieus imputations contained in: 
the poem, against many noblemen and prelates - 
of high character, moved that the author end: c 


‘bottoms, wRhout first landing it in Great 
Britain, and by rendering more effectual the 
duties on foreign sugar and molasses.”” Coxe’s 
Memoirsof sir R. Walpole. a, 


:* % Motiday, Feb.'12. The Sotire called 
‘Manners,’ was voted scandalous, &c. by the 
Lords, and the Author and Publisher ordered 


ublisher should attend at the bar of the Hogse.,. 
On the day appointed, Dodsley appeared, Ss 
the ‘publisher, Whitehead having abscondec >. 
Dodsley pleaded that he did not hook into the 
contents of the poem, ‘‘ But that imagining ~ 
there might be something im it; ds he saw it” 
was a satire by its title-page, that might :by:‘ 
laid hold of in law, be insisted that the authors . 
should affix his name to it, and. that. then. he «. 


lisher, was a week; but Mr. Paul Whitehead, 
the author, absconds: he says a certain Peer 
is run ‘twilitary mad;’ it-seems he was 
* poetically mad,’ and prophesied too true, in, 
these lines, = . 
« Safe may Pope dash the Statesman in each line, 
* Those dread his Satire, who dare punish mine.’ | 
§ 4a 1739, Whitehead published his more 
¢elebrated poem, entitled « Manners,’ a satire 
not only upon the administration, but upon all 
the venerable forms of the constitution, ander 
the assumption of an‘ universal. depravity of 
maanwers.' Pope had at this time taken liberties 
whieh, ‘ia ‘the opinion’ of some politicians, 


ought se be ¢ d. © Inhis second Dialogue 
of Herwuteets' Hemired and Thirty Right,“ he'| 


t 


panied it.” In consequence of this confession, 
bé was taken ipto the custddy of the Usher of : 
the Black Rod, but released after a short con, 


finement and payment of the usual fees: °°" 
_ & No farther steps were taken againstthie ay--“ 
thor of Manners: -the whole ‘process, indeed, *! 
was supposed to:be. intended ‘rather to iniimi- > 
date Pope,. than te punish. Whitebead,: and “is” 
‘aaitied quiet.’ Chalaiers’s' Engl:s Poets, 
vol. 16, p. 200, : 


. : 
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order this maz into custddy, if -the order 
for hisattendance was not personally served | 
upon him. | a acer 
The Lord Delawar. My Lords; It is 
great matter of surprise to meé, that’:the 
noble lord strould entertain the least doubt 
upon this head. {ff once we should admit 
it to be necessary that every persén ‘who 
is ordered to attend here, should be:per- 
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" gometimes ; your lordships have a right to | 
'- vindicate your own dignity, and, as a 
~gée cause, to punish those who offend 
“ = ae any of the members of this House. 
“We have many precedents Jor this, my 
? Lords, and our exercise of this power has 

‘<" always had a good effect. I have in my 
4 Band, my Lords, a paper, entitled, « Man- 
“ners; a Satire: by Mr. Whitehead: 


7 es for R. Dodsley, at Tully’s Head, 
‘“Pall Mall :”? which I conceive to be highly 
' reflecting upon the characters of several 

noble lords in this House; but as our 


forms generally direct us to hear what the: 


partics offending have to say for them- 
" selves, I shall only at present make a mo- 
tion, ‘“‘ That the Author and Printer of 
this Paper be ordered to attend at your 
" Tordshipsbar on Monday next.”’—-Ordered. 


+: Kebraary. 12; The person whose busi- 
- Ress it was to summon the said Printer 
. and Author, having informed the House 
. that they both waited at the door, a mo 
: tion was made, that the Paper should be 
read by the clerk, which was accordingly 
done; and the question being then put, 
That the said Paper is a false, scandalous, 
and malicious libel, and contained divers 
matters highly reflecting upon-some of the 
members of' that House,. the. same was 
unanimously agreed to. 
The Author was then ordered to attend ; 
but the-doorkeeper informing the House 
‘that he was not there, the messenger was 
called in, and examined by the House, if 
che had duly executed the .order of the 
House? he answered, that he had been at 
the .Author’s hause, and that not finding 
-him at heme, he left. the . order for. his-at- 
tendance with his maid, who had promised 
to deliverit. It was then moved, That 
the said Author not attending, he-should 
-be taken into the custody of the usher ‘of 
the black rod. Upon which, | 


"The Earl of Abingdon spoke‘as follows’: 
My Lords ; there is no lord in this House 
more avérse'to encouraging any tendency. 
towards a spirit of licentiousness, espe- 
cially when it may be thought to affect 
any of your lordships, or more ready to 
_ give his vote for punishing the authors, 

- than myself: but, my Lords, a doubt arises 
within me just now, fron: what your lord- 
ships’ officer told the House. He said, 
my Lords, that he did not meet with the 
Author, and that he had left’ the order 
with his maid. My Lords, my ‘doubt is, 
whether. we can, consistently, with justice, 
gnd.thé fortas_of the. House, ;proceed to 


a4 ¢ Pa 


sonally summoned, I believe very few. of 
your lordships’ orders would be regarded. 
It would be easy, my Lerds, for one who 
is couscious that he has -done:amiss)s%o 
keep out of the way, and to elude the ‘di- 
ligence of your officer. . And what passes 
in this House is not so secretly transacted, 
but that an offender may soon know the 
proper time for absconding. Besides, my 
Lords, there is nothing more ordinary 


than to order offenders into the custody of 


the usher of the black rod,.theugh ‘they 
have not been personally servéd: with your 
lordships’ order. 

Upon this the motion was unanimously 
agreed to. . The Printer was then called 
to the bar, and upon the several quéstions 
being put to him, he informed the House, 
that the Author, whose name was prefixed 
to the poem, sent, for him to .his house, 
and that he agreed with him to print the 
said poem; that he did-not leok into the 
contents of it, but that imagining there 
might be something in it, (as hesaw it was a 
Satire by its title-page) that might be lgid 
hold of in law, He insisted that the Author 
should affix his name to g, and’ that he 
then printed it. A motion being. then 
made, ‘Fhat the Printer be taken ‘into the 
custody of the usher ef the black red;: ©: 


Lord Carfcret said: My Lerds; I do 
not think myself at libcrty to vindicate 
either the printer’s or tle cuthor’s inno- 
cence in this affair, especially’ as your 
lordships have already passed your cen- 
sure upon the paper that gave rise’ to this 
motion. But, my Lords, it may not be 
always expedient to go to the rigour of 
Justice, especially in a case that may by 
some be thought to affect the liberty of 
the press. Therefore I think your Jord- 
ships ought to temper, your severity.to this 
poor man, who is so“ unfortunate, as I be- 
lieve, undesignedly to fall under’ your ‘dis- 
pleasure. 1 to. 
any of your lordships, if the author jad 
appeared, whether your lordships’ would 
have procecded -to these extremities 
against the printer. . My, Lords, I believe 
the House would bave thought it suffi- 
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upon one of the pcrsons concerned ; I dare 
say your lordslips would have extended 
yout indulgence a little to this man, who 
very proba!:ly was drewn in by the arts of 
the anth~: to prin‘ this libel. I beg your 
lordships sould consider this. It is hard 


. that this :nan should suffer: for another 
man’s being contumacious; he has, my 


Lords, she wn all due respect to your lord- 
ships’ order, and. it would sound harsh if 
your lordships should inflict the same cen- 
sure upon him that you would have in- 
fiicted upon the author, had he appeared. 
I am far, my. Lords, from excusing either 
of them, but I hope the consideration of 


what this man’s fate would have been, had 


the author appeared, will induce your 
lordships to mitigate it now. I shall make 
no motion, my Lords, but I hope what I 
have thrown out may have some influence 
with your lordships. 


The Earl of Abingdon.—My Lords; I 
believe there are very few or no instances, 
wherein your lordships have proceeded 
with severity against a printer when the 
author was discovered; and I think it 
would be hard, if your lordships were to 
make such a,precedent at this time. In 
inferior courts, my Lords, it very seldom 
happens that printers suffer when the au- 
thors are known; and I hope your lord- 
ships will on this occasion, proceed with 
that Ienity which distinguishes this: House 
more than all its other privileges. 


Lord Lovel.—My Lords, Ishouldbe very 
willing to shew all indulgence to one in this 
erson’s circumstances, if I did not think 
is offence of such a nature as to admit of 
no mitigation. bibels of this kind are now 
grown so common, and appear with so 
much impunity attending the authors, that 


they require an immediate check from the 


legislature. The noble lords who spoke 
last, seemed to think, that as this man was 


only the tool of the author, therefore we. 


ought to pardon him. My Lords, as we 

have found 

the printer in the eye of the law, and in 

equity too, is as guilty as thé author. Were 

it not for the printers, these infamous pa- 
ers would die before they were made pub- 


that does all the mischief. The libel now 


in my hand is ofa peculiar malignancy. It’ 


falls upon characters that are above envy 
itself to asperse, it throws out insinuations 
that none but the most corrupted heart 
could suggest; and, my Lords, if we neg- 

{ VOL. X.] 


against Paul Whitehead. 


_ Gient,‘if our censure had been inflicted 


the pepe in itself to be a libel, 


c;, it is the printing and publishing them 


\ 
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lected to punish every one whom we shall’ 
find to have had an hand in it, we do an in- 
dignity to ourselves. My Lords, the pub- 
lic,in cases of this nature, are generally fa- 
vourable to the offender; but this libel ig: 
of so virulent a nature, that, I dare say, 
there is not a gentleman in the kingdom 
who does not detest it. If the authors and 
publishers, therefore, of such scandal, are 
not punished, the public itself will blame 
us, and, indeed, I do not see what character: 
or. reputation is safe. . & 


The Lord Chancellor : 


My Lords, the liberty of the press is 
what I-think ought to be sacred to-every 
Englishman, and, I dare answer for it, will 


‘ever be so to acu lordships. But, my 


Lords, though the liberty of the press is in 


every body’s mouth, yet I am afraid, there 


is nothing less understood than the nature 
of that liberty. My Lords, I have often 
desired an - opportunity of delivering to 
your lordships my sentiments, with regard 
to the liberty of the press; and as that ex-. 
pear has been mentioned in this debate, 

think I cannot have a fairer opportunity 
of doing it than the present: but I hope 
your lordships, beforehand, will acquit me 
of any affectation to appear singular upon 
this occasion. I do assure You, my Lords, 
I shall speak my sentiments, and what oc- 
curs to me from the most mature reflection 
I‘am able to make upon the nature of our 
constitution and government. 

The liberty of the press, my Lords, is 
by most people, I know, taken for a liberty 
to publish every indecency of any kind, 
against the most respectable persons, and 
the highest characters; and so strengly 
does this notion prevail, that a libeller is no- 
sooner prosecuted, than a cry is immedi-: 
ately set up, that the liberty of the press is 
cadancerel. But, my Lords, give me’ 
leave to say, that if the liberty of the press 
consists in defamation, it were much better 
we were without any such liberty. My 
notion, my Lords, is that the words, ‘ The 
Liberty of the Press,’ are improperly used, 
to express a right, which is peculiar to the’ 
press, of publishing to the world any de- | 
famatory matter to the prejudice of supe- . 
rior, inferior, or equal. My Lords, the 
laws and constitution of England know of 
no such liberty; for that would be a li- 
berty destructive of all laws and all con- 
stitutions. How tlicse words came to pre- 
vail, was my Lords, in my opinion, in this 
manner: before the art. of printing was 
known in: Europe, learning was confined 
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toa very few. At that time, the tran- 
scribers and copiers of books were a very 
considerable body of men, and were under 
particular regulations by law. When 
printing was discovered, these restrictions 
fell of course, and then every man was at 
liberty to communicate, atan easy expence, 
his labours and thoughts upon gny subject 
to the whole world. This, my Lords, was 
found so very convenient, that thence 
arose the words, ‘ The Liberty of the 
Press.’ That this is the natural original 
to these words, my Lords, will appear from 
considering the nature of our laws, with | 
regard to defamatory libels before printing | 
was discovered, compared with what it is | 
now. My Lords, before the discovery of 
printing, very strong statutes were made 
against defamation, which yery statutes are 
still in force; and no man, my Lords, will 
shew me any one statute upon this head, 
that was in force before the discovery of 
printing, which has been since repealed. 
From this, my Lords, I think it is evident, 
that by the expression, ‘ The Liberty of 
.the Press,’ can never be understood any 
liberty which the press acquired, and which 
was unknown before the discovery of print- 
ing. This, I hope, your lordships will find 


a fair and just way of reasoning; and in- 


deed, the only way on which we can rea-. 
sonon this subject If any body, my Lords, 
is of opinion, that authors acquired any 
new privileges or liberties when printing 
was discovered, he ought to prove, my 
Lords, either that the old statutes on that 
subject were repealed, or that new ones 
were made in its favour; which, I will ven- 
ture to say, no man candeo. It is true, 
my Lords, that in some reigns, very great 
restraints have been laid upon the press, 
and very great severities haye been inflicted’ 
‘on authors and printers, for publishing that 
which would now pass current. But this 
never proves that the laws relating to de- 
famation were bad laws; it only proves 
‘that they were abused by power. I am 
very sensible, my Lords, of how much use 
the press was at the time of the Revolu- 
tion; but the authors who wrote at that 
time on the side .of liberty, advanced no- 
thing that was not agreeable to the consti- 
tution; they were warranted by law for 
what they wrote, and they had the sense 
of the nation on their side. Besides, my 
Lords, there is a great difference betwixt 
an author’s writing ona speculative subject, 
oo which he thinks he has something to 
communicate that may ‘be of service to 
the world, and an auyghior’s falling foul on, 
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all mankind because they are not of his 
way of thinking. The authors onthe side of 
the Revolution, my Lords, communicated 
their sentiments with the greatest defer- 
ence to the persons and characters of their 
superiors, unmixed with personal calum- 
nies, or virulent reflections. Therefore, 
my Lords, it isa groundless cry against 
the government, whena libeller is punished, 
to compare the conduct of this government 
to that beiore the Revolution, unless those 
gentlemen can prove, to the satisfaction of 
a jury, that they write with as much cau~ 
tion, and with as much decency, as the 
writers who in the reigns of king Charles 
2, and king James 2, wrote on the princi- 
ples of liberty. 

Having said thus much, my Lords, I 
cannot help taking notice of another very 
common mistake, with regard to the free- 
dom which some gentlemen think them- 
selyes entitled to, in censuring the conduct 
of their superiors. ‘This is a freedom un- 
known to our constitution, and subversive 
of our known statutes, because a great 
part of our laws are intended for the relief 
of any person who is injured by another. 
Any person, my Lords, who is injured by 
another, were this last the greatest subject 
in the kingdom, has the courts of justice 
open for his relief, and he has a jury who 
will do him justice according to the nature 
of his case, and then the law is satisfied. 
No man, my Lords, is at liberty, by our 
laws, to carry his resentment farther, be- 
cause, if he carries it farther, he carries it 
beyond law. From this, my Lords, it is 
plain, that whoever attempts toattack any 
man’s character, by writing or publishing 
defamatory libels, is guilty of a trespass, 
and can plead no mitigation of his crime, 
either from the nature of our constitution, 
or the tenor of our laws. My Lords, I am 
sensible this doctrine sounds odd, at a time 
of day when the people, under the notion 
of liberty, are quite intoxicated with a 
spirit of licentiousness. But, I know, I 
speak in an assembly where nothing is ap- 
proved or condemned ‘before it is tho- 
roughly weighed; and the longer, my 
Lords, your lordships weigh what I have 
advanced, I am convinced your lordships 
will think it more reasonable. The libel 
we are now upon 1s of the more virulent 
quality, in that it was, impossible any of 
the subjects of the libel could give any just 
ground of provocation to the author. My 
Lords, I do not believe any of the noble 
lords, attacked by this impudent libelter, 
so much as know him by sight, far less have 
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Thad any manner of opportunity to injure 
him. This, my Lords, is an aggravation 
-of his offence ; such a behaviour can pro- 
ceed from nothing but a wantonness of 
malice, and therefore, I think, deserves all 
the severity of your lordships’ censure. 
Lord Zalbot—My Lords, the. liberty 
of the press is what 1 hope never to hear 
distinguished away. I believe every Lord 
here is sensible that it is in a great measure 
owing to the liberty of the press that this 
day we enjoy any liberty at all. I do not 
speak in defence of the author or printer 
of this paper, for, if it is such a libel as 
some lords have represented it, I thinkvno 
honest man will defend them. But, my 
Lords, the noble Lord who spoke last, has 
dimself furnished me with what, I think, is 
a very strong argument, why we ought not 
to proceed against them in this manner. 
The noble lord said, that when the mean- 
est subject was aggrieved by the greatest 
man in the kingdom, the courts of justice 
are open for his relief from them. My 
Lords, if it is so, in heaven’s name, let 
those aggrieved by this libel have their re- 
‘course to the inferior courts of justice, and 
do-not let such a charge lie against us, that 
we were judges, juries, and parties in the 
same affair. 
__. The question being put, it was carried 
in the affirmative, on a division of 33 


against 72. 


Debate in the Commons on the Number 
of the Land Forces.*] Feb. 14. The 
Commons having resolved into a Commit- 
tee of Supply, i 


Sir William Yonge spoke as follows : 


Sir; as it is the business of this Com- 
mittee, not only to provide for the Army, 
but to determine the Number of Forces 
that is to be kept up for the service of the 
ensuing year, I think it my duty to propose 
to you the number, which I think neces- 
sary for that purpose. It is at present, Sir, 
so evident, that we are in a precarious si- 
tiation with regard to our affairs abroad, 
and that there is still, to our misfortune, 
subsisting amongst us, a restless and disaf- 
fected faction at home, that I should not 
think it necessary to say any thing in fa- 
vour of the motion I am to make, if great 
pains had not of late been taken to ‘per- 
guade people, that there is no difference 
between a numerous standing army kept 
up within the kingdom in time of peace 
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without consent of parliament, which can 
never be kept in such a manner, but with 
a view to destroy our liberties, and a pro- 


per number of regular forces kept up, from 


year to year, by authority of parliament, 
for no other purpose but to preserve tha 
tranquillity of the nation, protect us against 
our foreign or domestic enemies, and assist 
the civil magistrate in the due exécution 
of the laws of the kingdom. 

As to the present circumstancés of our 
affairs abroad, Sir, particularly with regard 
to Spain, it may be properly said, we are 
as yet in a state of war. ‘The number of 
land forces we have kept up, and the 
powerful squadrons we have from time to | 
time fitted out, have; it is true, prevented “ 
that nation from coming to an open rup- 
ture with us; and have, at last, compelled 
them to agree to a reasonable Convention 
for settling all differences between. the two 
nations in an amicable manner; but that 


Convention can be said to be no more ' 


than a preliminary towards a future defi- 
nitive treaty of peace: the principal dif- 
ferences between the two nations remain, 
as yet, to be adjusted by a future treaty; 
and if we keep ourselves in a proper pos- 
ture of defence, 1 do not doubt but that 
they will be adjusted to our satisfaction ; 


but it wa@ never yet heard, that either et 


the parties engaged in war, began to dis- 
band their armies, as soon as preliminary 
articles for a treaty of peace were agreed 
on. In such a case, both parties rather 
increase than diminish their forees, in’ 
order to convince the other, that they are 
ready to continue or to recommence war, 
if the preliminaries should not in due time 
be carried into execution, by an equal and 
solid treaty of peace. Therefore, if we. 
duly consider the present circumstances of 
our affairs abroad, we must resolve to keep 
up the samé number of land forces we had 


a | 
en as to eur affairs at home, Sir, can 


‘any one say that the number of the disaf- 


fected and seditious is less than it was last 
year? Can any one say that they are more 
quiet, or less apt to take the first oppor- 
tunity for raising civil wars and commo- 
tions in their native country? Sir, the 
many virulent, false, and seditious libels, 
that are daily published against his Ma- 
jesty and his government, are sizfficient 
testimonies, that the disaffected are nei- 
ther less numerous, normore inclined to re- - 
main quiet, and submit to that govern- 
ment, which protects them in the free en- 
joyment of what they possess, thar they — 


A 


¢ 


‘of which would certainly be anarchy and 
‘confusion ; and this would ascertainly end 
' in a dissolution of our constitution, and an 
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were last year. It is amazing to think, . 


whiat an infinite number of infamous libels 
are daily, weekly, monthly, and occasion- 


ally, printed and dispersed through the 
wliole kingdom, highly reflecting upon bis 


Majesty, and upon every man he is pleas- 


ed to employ in conducting the public af-. 


fairs of the nation. When we reflect 
uponit,; we cannot but admire the lenity 
of his Majesty’s government, and the pa- 
tience and good nature of almost every 


man that has any influence upon his coun-. 
sels. “With regard. to printing and pub-. 
lishing, no man can say, that the disaffect-. 


ed and the seditious amongst us, have of 
late years kept themselves within the 
bounds of decency ; but if it were not for 
the number of land forces. we keep up, we 
could not expect that they would keep 


themselves within the bounds of law, . 


They would openly, and in defiance of the 
civil magistrate, transgress, in the most 
flagrant manner, the known laws of the 
kingdom ; because it would be impossible 
for any civil magistrate to put the laws in 
execution against them : the consequence 


establishment of arbitrary power. Of this. 


we have a recent example but i .the last 


century, which ought tobe a warning to 
us, not to leave our government destitute 


ofthose means, which are necessary for | 


supporting it against the disaffected and 
séditious, as well as against those who are 


fond of changes, and of new modelling our. 
constitution. Therefore, while there is. 


such a faction amongst us, we ought to 


keep up sucha number of land forces, 
from yéar to year, o authority of parlia- | 
‘ment, as may be suffici 


ent ent for keeping that 
faction, if not within the rules of decency, 
at least ‘within the bounds of law: as that 


faction cannot be said to be now less nume- | 
rous, or less turbulent, than. they were last . 
year, we must resolve to keep up the same 

nuinber of land forces for. the year ensuing. 
Po this, I must add, Sir, that as a reduc- 


_ tidn-of our army would increase the hopes 
_ of the disaffected and seditious, and conse- 


quently make them more apt to raise pub- 
hic-disturbances, or to join with any foreign 
power for that purpose, it would of course 
derogate from the authority, and. diminish 
the weight of our negociations at foreign 
courts, and would make such of them, as 


had any disputes with us, more haughty in. 
their behaviour towards us, and more ob- 


expect; no-_regard. gr-estaem ir én Out On 4 
reign .enenves, if our. geyesnment Were, Ba 
s0.weak a- condition,.as- ngt to; be able so.: 
keep its. domestic. in awe.. .They-wouks. - 
insist upon high deniands, and. would make 
no complianges, ‘because, they would ex~. 
pect that our government would grant 
them any: thing, rather than come.to an 
open rupture: and because .they .would — 
suppose that, if contrary to their expecta-> 
tions, we should come to an open rupture,.. 
they would be able to ee us from 
doing them any mischief, by. giving pur 
government enough to do to defend, itself 
against the disaffected party at home, en- ; 
couraged by the weakness of our govern- . 
ment to rebel, and supported by the supe .. 
plics, which our foreign enemies -mighs 
send from time to time to their assistaace. . 

From hence, Sir, we may see the dis-. 
advantage we should be under by not. 
keeping up a sufficient body of regular 
troops, with regard to our. enemigs, or | 
such foreign. states as we may have any 
disputes with ; and with regard to allies, 
we could not expect to have any;;. for as 
all alkances are established upon the mu- 
tual advantage or security of the two con-. 
tracting parties, and. can be no longer. 
preserved, than while that advantage or 
security continues mutual, what. advan- 
tage or security.could any state in Europe. . 
expect from this nation, if our govern- . 
ment, so far from having any regular 
re to send to their assistance, had nat. 
8 sufficient number to protect itself against 
domestic enemies? In such .a case, it is 
‘certain no foreign nation could expect any 
advantage or security from an alliance with 
this nation, and consequently would nei- | 
ther. sir dears to give us any. assistance, - 
nor perform any stipulations they .have al- 
ready. made for that purpose; which 
would be an additional encouragement to 
those that are now our. enemies, or that. 
may hereafter become our enemies, for to- 
msult us in every part of the world. 

Thus, I think, Sir, it is plain, that we 
must necessarily keep up a.sufficient num- 
ber of land forces, at least for this ensuing 
year; and as our circumstances are now, 
in every respect, the same they were last 
year, no less a number can be sygpposed to 
be sufficient for the ensuing year, than 
what was deemed by the parliament. last 
session, necessary for the service of tha . 


year now near expired. Thougs we have | 


a 


made a step, and I hope it will he a suc- 


cessful one, towards establishing a; selid 


ea cere Code en pears ete el Oe 
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a standing army in time of peace, but for 


- including 1815 invalids, and 555 men, 


t 
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knowledged that oir affairs abroad are as 
yet in a very’uncertain situation; and as 
to our: affairs at home, we find the libels 
published against the government as nu- 
merous and as virulent, and mobs and riots 
among the people as: frequent, as they 
were about the beginning of last session of 
parliament, or indeed, as ever they were 
inthis ot any other nation, where there 
was a certain form of government regu- 
larly established. " . 

But, Sir, whatever number of land forces 
you may think sufficient for the ensuing 
year, as long as they are kept up by au- 
thority of parliament, and from year to 
year only, they must be widely different 
from a standing army, kept. uP without any 
such authority. For as the keeping up of 


one day, without the consent of parliament, 
is of itself an invasion upon our constitu- 
tion; such an army can be kept up for no 
other purpose but to destroy our constitu- 
tion, in order to secure those who have, by 
so doing, made an invasion upon it, against 
that punishment which is due to. them for 
transgressing the most fundamental laws 
of: their country. Whereas a sufficient 
number of regular troops, kept up by au- 
thority of parliament, and from year to 
year. only, can be kept up for no other 
end, but:to preserve our constitution ; be- 
cause the parliament will never consent 
to. the keeping up of a greater number 
than is sufficient for that purpose; nor 
will. they consent to the keeping up of any 
nuinber longer, than it opp absolutely 
necessary for preserving the constitution, 
arid defending us against our foreign and 
domestic: enemies. For these reasons, 
Sir, I must think the least number we can 
propose to.Keep up for the ensuing year, 
for guards and garrisons in Great Britain, 
and for Guernsey and Jersey, must be, 


(which the six’ independent companies 
cousist of for the service of the Highlands) 
17,704. men, commission and non-commis- 
sion officers included. = 


Mr. Shippen : 


Sir; [must say Iam not a little sur- 
prized at the motion I have now heard 
made to you. When the preliminary Con- 
vention between this nation and Spain was 
laid before us, I perused it with great 
attention, m order to see what ad- 
vantages we had got: by it; and when I 
could find no one advantage we had got, 
with regard to thedisputes between the two 
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nations, I-conchided that our ministers had __ 
got some private assurances from Spain, ~ 


that all would be set right in a short time’ 
by a definitive treaty of peace, and that — 
they had in the mean time agreed to 
this preliminary treaty and a suspension | 
of arms, with a view to savé ourselves © 
some expence by a reduction of our land 
forces. : — 
Spain has, it is true, Sir, for many years, 
been in a state of war against this nation, 
though we have never once committed 
any real hostility against them. But after 


‘the moving application that was made last 


ear to ae after the strong Reso- 
utions both Houses then came to, and 
after the expensive preparations we made 
last summer, I did imagine, that we were 
at last to begin hostilities in our turn; and . 
when I heard that a treaty was on foot, I, 
concluded that Spain had been so wise as 
to apply to us for a suspension of hostilities, . 
and for that purpose had proposed to make 
such concessions, by preliminary articles, 
as might serve for the basis of a solid and . 
honourable treaty of peace. 

In treaty-making, Sir, it is usual to 
leave such articles as require a long dis-. 
cussion, to be settled afterwards by com- 
missaries; but preliminaries to a treaty, 
between two contending nations, are never 
concluded, at least they are seldom for- 
mally and solemnly agreed on, except . 
wlien one of the parties is afraid of suffer- . 
ing by an open rupture, or by a continu- . 
_ When this is the case, . 
the party in danger applies for having a 
suspension of arms upon certain prelimi- . 
nares, and generally offers to give. some. 
pledge, as a security for the performance . 
of such preliminaries as shall be 
Most of us remember, that the treaty. of . 
Utrecht was preceded by. preliminaries, . 
and a suspension of arms between France. - 
and us; but then, as we were in no danger.., 
by a continuance of the war, we would - 
agree to neither, till France put Dunkirk , 
into our hands, as a pledge for her per- 
formance of the preliminaries. . This,..I.. 
say, was the method of treaty-making. at, - 
the time of the treaty of. Utrecht, and, I | 
believe, for all ages before that time ; but, 
what has been our method since that:time, . 
{ cannot take upon me ta say: sq far, | 
however, I may say, that whatever chas 
been our method of treaty-making since 
that time, and God knows we have made | 
enough of them, we have got nothing by 
it; for, if we have preserved ourselves. in. 
@ sort of peace, we have made no advan, 
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taye of that peace: our taxes-are more. 


. numerous, and our public debt. as great as 
it was at the.end of the war: and, I believe, 
our trade is-not near in such a flourishing 
condition as it was during the war. 
Therefore, Sir, I cannot say that I en- 
tirely depended upon our having observed 
the usual method of treaty-making; buf 
for the sake of my country, I hoped we 
had; and as I could not suppose that we 
were in danger of being sufferers by an 
open rupture with Spain, I concluded, that 
by the preliminary Convention I heard: 
talked of, they had agreed to make some 
general concessions with regard to the dis- 
utes between us, and to put some pledge 
itto our hands, as 8 demonstration of their 
sincerity, which, Iam sure, we have had 
great-cause to doubt of, for almost these 
twenty years past. 
But when I saw this Convention, how 
greatly was I disappointed:! Instead of 
their making concessions to us, we have 
made, I think, most dangerous, I shall not 
say dishonourable, concessions to them, 
and have got nothing in return, no not so 
much as a suspension of their usual hosti- 
lities. Instead of their giving us a pledge, 
we have given one to them, by agreeing 
that things shall remain in Florida and 
Carolina, in the situation they are in at 
present, without increasing the fortifica- 
tions there, or-taking any new posts. In 
short, Sir, by this Convention, Spain has 
not even agreed to suspend hostilities, yet 
we have agreed not to provide for our de- 
fence; from whence it should seem as if 
we had sucd to Spain for a suspension of 
arms, upon any preliminaries they. might 
think fit to prescribe ; and yet I cannot 
think the nation had any reason to be afraid 
of an open rupture with Spain, whatever 
some persons amongst us may have; for, 
from our agreeing to-such preliminaries, 
I must either think that there are some 
persons amongst us that are most terribly 
afraid of it, and are therefore willing to 
yield to any thing, rather than come to an 
open rupture with that nation; or I must 
think, as I have said, that our ministers 
had some private assurances of the court 
of Spain being imclined to do us justice, 
in a short time, by a defmitive treaty, and 
that they accepted of these preliminaries, 
with a view of saving something to the 
nation, by a reduction of our land forces 
for this ensuing year. 
Now, Sir, as } always judge charitably, 
I- supposed that this last: was the case ; 
and therefore when the hon. gentleman, 
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who made this. motiony stood up, I ex- 
pected an elegant panegyric upon the 
wisdom of our late meagures, and the great 
care that was.taken to embrace every op- 
‘portunity of saving expence to the nation; 


{isco 


for no man is more capable than he; and 
I expected that he would have concluded 
with-a motion for no more than 12,000 


men for the ensuing year, as an earnest of 


the benefits we are to reap by this new 
Convention, and as a proof of the assu- 
rances the hon. gentleman’s friends have 
of the just and good inclinations iis Ca- 
tholic majesty has towards this nation. 


This, I say, was what I expected; ‘but how 


much was I surprized, when I heard him 
begin to argue for the same number of 
land forces that were voted last. year, at a 
time when every man, at least every man 
that was not in the secret, imagined we 
were upon the brink of a furious war ! 

If we have no dependence upon this 
treaty, Sir, why was it made? For it is 
impossible, since the time it was ratified, 
we could have had cause to alter our sen- 
timents. If we have a dependence upon 
it, why not make the proper advantage of 
it, by lessening the public expence ? 
Every one knows that our land forces 
have no influence upon the counsels of 
Spain: It is our naval force they are afraid 
of: that we have. already reduced; and 
therefore if it be said that Spain must be 
frightencd into a performance, as well as 
they were into the treaty, we have begun 
at the wrong end. But I cannot have such 
an opinion of so wise an administration : 
from the reduction of our naval: force I 
must conclude, that they are assured of 
Spain being inclined to do us justice by 
the definitive, though they. have done us 
none by the preliminary treaty; and 
therefore the circumstances of our affairs 
abroad, can be no argument for our keep- 
ing up the same number of land forces we 
had last year; nor can it be said our fo- 
reign affairs are in the same situation they 
were the beginning of last session of par- 
liament. We had then no preliminary 
treaty, nor any assurances of a satisfactery 
definitive treaty: now we have both, or 
otherwise the hon. gentleman’s friends 
have transgressed the rule he’ himself has 
laid down; for they have already begun to 
disband their armies, and those armies, too, 
which are the only effectual armies against 
Spain, I mean our squadrons of men of 
war. Let us then follow their example: 
the hon. gentleman will, I hope, admit we 
cannot follow a better :.let us begin to re- 
duce our land forces. | 


+ 


p 


_ court in Europe, nay, of every court in the 
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But suppose, Sir, we were still in a | ber of brave men of all degrees amongst 
precarious situation with regard to affairs | us, that will be ready to venture their 
abroad, can it be thought that our influence | lives in the cause of their country ;. and 
at foreign courts depends upon the number | such men may, in a few weeks, be suffi- 
of land forces we keep in continual pay ? | ciently disciplined for action, though they 
No, Sir, our influence depends upon the | might not, perhaps, observe all the punc- 
riches and number of our people; and | tilios so exactly as a parcel of idle merce- 
not upon the number of our regular regi- | nary fellows, who have had nothing perhaps 
ments, or the appearance they make at a | to do for seven years together, but dance 
review. We have many thousands that | through their exercises. 
would make as good an appearance in the The keeping up of a Standing Army in 
day of battle, if their country were in dan- | this nation, can never therefore be neces- 
ger, though they are not at present mas- | sary, either for preserving our influence 
ters of all the punctilios proper only for a | amongst ovr neighbours, or for punishing 
review. We have a navy which no nation | such of them as shall offend us; and with 
in the world can equal, far less overcome, | respect to our own defence, as we have no 
by which we may carry the dread of this | frontier but the ocean, while we preserve 
nation into every country that is visited by | a superiority at sea, a popular government 
the ocean: and we have money, notwith- | in this country can never be under the 
standing the bad use we have made of a | least necessity of keeping up any land- 
long peace, to hire as many foreign troops | forces, especially if they would take care 
as we can have occasion for, and to sup- | to have our militia but tolerably armed 
port them as long as we can have any ser- | and disciplined ; for no nation will be mad 
vice for them. Therefore, while we are | enough to invade us, while we are united - 
unanimous amongst ourselves, while our | among ourselves, with a handful of troops, 
government possesses the hearts and affec- | who must either all die by the sword, or 
tions of the people in general, which every | be made prisoners of war, because we 
virtuous and wise government must neces- | could, by means of our navy, prevent their 
sarily do, this nation must always have | being able to return. And, if any of our 
great influence upon the counsels of every | foreign neighbours should prepare to in- 
vade us with a great fleet and a numerous 
army, we would not only have time to.pre- 
pare for their reception, but we might lock 
them up in their ports, by means of our 
navy, or we might give them enough to 
do at home, by stirrmg up some of their 
neighbours upon the continent to invade 
them. : 

Thus it appears, Sir, that no govern- 
ment in this island can ever have occasion 
for keeping up a Standing Army in time 
of peace, unless it be to subdue the liber- 


world, where it is necessary for us to ex- 
tend our influence. 
- From hence we may see, Sir, that in 
this nation, we can never have occasion 
for keeping up a great number, or any 
number of regular troops, in order to give 
weight to our negociations; and if any 
power in Europe should refuse to observe 
er perform the treaties they have made 
with us, we ought not to seek for redress 
by negociation: we may make a demand, 
but it is beneath the dignity of a powerful | ties of the people. This, every man in 
people to sue for justice. Upon the first | the kingdom, whose judgment is not 
refusal or affected delay, we ought to com- | biassed by his hopes or his fears, must be 
i them, not by keeping an army at | sensible of; and therefore every govern- 
ome, which would be ridiculous, but by | ment that does keep up a Standing. Army 
sending an irresistible fleet, with an army | in time of peace, whether with or withont 
en board, to ravage their coasts; or by | the consent of parliament, must forfeit the 
getting some of their neighbours, with our | affections of the people. Then, indeed, a 
assistance, to attack them; both which | Standing Army becomes necessary for the 
will always be in the powcr of every go- | support of that government, not against 
vernment of this ‘country, that preserves | foreigners, but against their native coun- 
their influence abroad, by preserving the | try; but no army,.even the greatest they . 
affections of the people at home; and ! can keep up, will give them an influence 
that without keeping any number of regu- ‘at foreign courts, or an authority among 
lar troops always in pay; for whilst the | their own people. Abroad they will be 
spirit of liberty, which is the nursing mo- | despised, at home they may be dreaded, 
ther of courage, is preserved among our beds they will be hated’; and, in that. case, 
people, -we shall never want a great num- | asmall handful of: foreign. troops, thrown 
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into any corner of the-island, might be of | 
the most dangerous consequence to the | 
government, because they would be joined 

by the whole people, and perhaps ‘by a 

great partofthe.army. _ aan 

-. To pretend, Sir, that there is still a 

great disaffected party amongst us, is, I 

am sure, no compliment to his Majesty, or 

to his illustrious family ; and therefore I 

wonder to hear any gentleman, that has 

the honour to serve the.crown, insist upon 

it. There are, it is true, many discon- 


_ tented, but few or none disaffected; and 


the discontents that are so general amongst 
us, proceed from our having so long kept 
up a numerous. Standing Army, and from 
some other measures I could mention. 
Change but your measures, reduce your 
army, put a confidence in the people, and 
the discontents will soon vanish, your peo- 
epee put a confidence in you, and will 

- a better safe-guard for the government, 


' than any army that can be kept up.. Your 


foreign enemies will then fear you, and 
your friends will respect you ; because the 
former will be afraid of that vengeance, 
which they know you are able to pour 
down upon them, and the latter will de- 
a ‘upon that assistance, which they 

now you are capable to give. If any of 
our allies should want ta d-forees for their 


assistance, we can hire as many foreign 


troops for their service as they may stand 
an need of: if we could not hire such 
troops, we could soon. raise a body of 
troops within our own dominions, though we 
had not a regular standing regiment in the 
kingdom; and we could transport.them 
by our fleet, wherever our allies might 
stand most in need of them, By our alli- 
ances, I know, we sometimes engage to 
send a body of troops to the assistance of 
our allies; but [ do not remember, we 
ever engaged, that those troops should be 
all subjects of Great Britain, or that they 
should be such as we had kept in pay for 
several years preceding. Therefore we 
may perform our engagements to our al- 
lies, and may afford them a proper support 
dnd assistance, without keeping a Stand- 
ing Army always in pay. 

I shall grant, Sir, that the keeping up 


of a numerous Standing Army in time of ; 


peace, by authority of- parliament, is not 


coatrary to law’; but I will aver, that it is | 


contrary to, and inconsistent with our COR- | 
stitution. If some future venal parliament 


but guards and garrisons. 
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contrary ‘to law, but ‘surely it would be 
contrary to our constitution. ‘To tell ims 
that the parliament will never consent to 


the keeping up. of a greater number of 


land- forces, ‘than is cient for ptesery- 
ing the constitution, or that they will never 
consent to keep up any number, longer 
than it appears necessary for defending 


us against foreign or domestic enemrfes, 


is to tell us what no man can answer for. 
Suppose there should be a majority in each 
House of Parliament, consisting of officers 
of the army, and other instruments of an 
administration ; can we suppose that such 
a pafliament would have any regard to the 
preservation of the constitution, if it should 
appear to be inconsistent with the pre- 
servation of the minister upon whom they 
depended? and suppose we had the mis- 
fortune to have, at that time, a prime mi- 
nister, contemned abroad, and hated by 
every man at home, except those who 
were his immediate tools ; can-we suppose 
that such a parliament would not give 
their consent to keep up a Standing Army, 
not for preserving the constitution, but for 
preserving the minister, by destroying the 
constitution ? | 
Sir, a numerous Standing Army, kept 
up by authority of parliament, is more 
dangerous to our liberties, than Such an 
army kept up without any such authority ; 
because in the latter case, the people 
would immediately see their liberties were 
struck at, and would therefore take the 
alarm ; but in the former, they would pro- 
bably, by the interposition of parliament, 
be lulled asleep, till their fetters were 
rivetted. This I have long endeavoured 
to prevent: this, while I live, I shall .at- 


ways endeavour to prevent; and therefore 


I am now for reducing the army-to 12,000 
men ; for even that number I think greater. 
than is altogether consistent with the safety 
of our constitution. The very Resolution 
this House comes to yearly, with respect 
to the number of our land-forces, shews 
that it is. By the words of that Resolu- 
tion, we ought to have no marching regi- 
ments quartered up and dewn the coun- 
try, to the oppression of our inn-holders, 
victuallers, and other public-houses, and 
to the debauching of the morals of all 
ranks of people. We ought to have none 
| Our guards 
ought never to consist of above 4,000 
men; and I should be glad to know where 


should pass a law for enabling the King to | the garrisons are in Great Britain, or m 


‘Ampose taxes, and raise money by pro 


- | Guernsey or Jersey, that require no less 


mation, the money so raised would net be| number than 8,000. Therefore we ought 


. few words upon that article. 


an abuse of the 


1945] 
to; alter.the, words: of our, Resolution,_or 
we ought,to redyice our army even balow 
12,000.., . However, .as other. gentlemen 
seem. willing.to allow 12,000 for the ser- 
vice of this ensying year,.1 shall not: be 
against that number. eg. 


Mr. Lyttelton + 20 As 


Sir; I am_really surprised at itieeilenes 
on one, side vf the House. Sure this ques- 
tion is of. importance enough.to deserve.a 
debate... How great an evil soever a 
Standing Army may be, this way of treat- 
ing. ,such a question is worse;. it is the 
highest contempt of the constitution ima- 
ginable. Sir, if we go on thus, will peo- 
ple be. silest out of doors too? I wish they 
may ;’ for if they talk of our proceedings, 
they will-talk in a language that will not 
be much for the honour of the House. 

Sir, as. a. good deal has been said about 
the, abuse of the ress, by one of the very 
few. gentlemen oh have deigned to speak 
in this debate, I beg to be indulged in a 
A free exa- 
mination of all measures of government, 
and of the characters of ministers, so far 
as their characters are inseparable from 
them meaguresg, is the life of a free state : 
it is what no good minister will ever. call 
ress: it is what no good | . 

minister would desire to restrain. But at- 
tacking the private character of a minister, 
his private defects.or frailties, in which the 
ic is not concerned, this indeed is li- 
pala and this cannot be justified : nor 
can.abuse thrown out upon private per- 
‘sons, be excused in those wha are the 
diirty tools of calumny, or in the more dirty 
patrons who employ and pav such tools : 
this, Sir, is infamous, and. this should. be 
restrained. But how restrained? by con- 
tempt, by disregard of it, by a fair and 
bers appeal. to the candid sense.of man- 
kind ; or-in very flagrant cases, by the due 
-course of justice and law: not by strains 
of authority, not by Star-Chamber work, 
not by the extraordinary exercise of dis- 
‘eretionary powers, from which. the guilt 
aad the innocent may suffer alike: this 
should be carefully avoided in a country 
ef freedom, not for the sake of these 
writers, but for the sake of the .constitu- 
tion, for the sake of liberty, and thet the 
iy of the land may be the rule and mea- 


° 
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ress 
fo be a point insisted on in the ee 

to-day? what has that to do with JS, 900 
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given ? -Lappeal to experience.. 


tempt ? Have we been arme 
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men? are our. dragoons.to.be licensers .of 
the press? I hope. they are not, | 

As.to the uncertain, situation. .of. ies 
abroad, (that ].think, was. the term used 
by the hon. gentleman over ‘the way). T 
will say. but one word. Why have we 
called home our fleets? To deprive our 
selves of the only-meajns we have of hurting 
our enemies, by recalling our fleets. upon 
the presumption of a peace, ‘and then to 
deprive ourselves of the fruits of a peace, by 
keeping up our army tothe number ef last. - 
year, is I contess,.a. policy which I do not 
comprehend. Is. this Convention, which 
we have concluded, something or nothing? 
Sir, |, think it worse than nothing ; but as 
there are some gentlemen. who. speak very | 
hjchly of it, if it deserves the encomiums, 
I should be glad to know, for what. this 
number is asked ? Why, to. support the 
peace, itseems.: To suppart it, Sir, against 
whom ? Not against ourselves I hope, not 
against the nation. If the peace be what 
it ought to be, we shall have no enemies, 
and it will support. itself; if it be .bad and 
dishonourable, to-have it supported by an 
army, is a sad resource indeed: it is such 
asupport as despair only could want : itis. 
such a support as I will not ere pos- 
sible. . 

But gentlemen s sa 


" it will g give weight to 
our measures abroad. 


What weight has it 
Is not the 
period of our keeping up-this number of 
men, the most. inglorious period of the 
English history ? .Has not every.year been * 


marked out by some new. indignity, some 


new dishonowr, some new. poe of. con» 

of late to any 
viner purpese, than to make our tameness 
appear more ridiculous ?. For my awn part, 
Sir, I must say, that were L determined. to 


suffer 1 mys self to be robbed without any_re- 


sistance, I should think. it.was 8 judging xery 
ill, to travel with arms. -- 

| ‘Sir, with regard to disorders, at. Tomé, 
neither what has been said hy ‘the An. 
gentleman who spoke j just now, ‘TOE DY. aay. 
other gentleman in my eye, who enlarger 


‘much upon them, has any. weight, in, 2 


question, whether 18,000 men, or JZ , should 
be the number kept, up.” For,” ‘surely, 


12,000 men are force enough to quell 


these ‘rioters. But: froin | what all, those 
gentlemen have ‘said, I draw a further con- 


s | clusion, that for. disorders of this ‘kind, ‘an 


army isnot, cannot be the proper ‘remedy, 
since-the: evil evc¥eases utidet it, as expe- 


ea oe _The properremé, yi is giving 
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- gutherity to the law; and thiz qan-pnly be 


done by. right measures. of government. 


 _&n army. may. give strength te « bad ad- 


mimstwation, but..a good administeation 
only can give strength to laws, and to that 
we sia hake recourse, or these disorders 
will censmue, though we should augment 
-to.60,000 men. Confiym his 
Majesty in the affections of his. subjects, 
and he will. want: wo security in bis own 


. dominions. Sir, I have seen a proof of 


"_-ywo-will be always formidable : lose them, 


Sir, cou 


this. I hawe lately had the satisfaction to 
see. all sort of respect from .all sorts of 
peaple, paid to ‘two. of the royal ily, 
when they: had. no guards. ‘They co 
not -have ‘been safer, they. could not have 
.been respected so much, if they had been 
attended, in the journey they made, with 
all the household troops of the king of 
France. Suir, I‘saw the peeple clinging to 
the wheels of their coach, out of affection 
to them, to the king, and to his family. I 
say, I saw them clinging to the wheels of 
their coach. Had there been guards about 
it, they must have kept further off. 

. x48] canseene good.use that can be made 
of these troops, and as I will not suppose 
that any bad one is intended, I must con- 
elude they are kept up for ostentation alone. 


But is it for his. Majesty’s honour to put: 


the lustre of his:-crown, to put his dig- 
nity upon that, in-which he may be rivalled 
by every petty prince.of. any little state m 


Germany ? For, | believe, there: are few | - 


ef them now, that cannot produce at a re- 
view, an-army equal to ours both in. num- 
ber: and show. . If the greatness of a state 
is to’ be: measured. b 


as the king of England. But 2a very dif- 
ferent estimation ought to = snland i our 
greatness: the strength. of and is its 
-weakth and itstrade: take care. of them, 


sens nothing,-you are the last of man- 
iid. © Weretheve no other reasons for re- 
adlucing:the army, it. should be done upon 
the principle of aconomy alone. It wa 
melan: . thought to refiect how much 
we bave spent: and to how little purpose, 
forthese 16 years past. — 

could it. be said, we are indeed, 
loaded with debt, but for that charge we 
have encreased eur reputation, our com- 


‘nerce ficmrishes, our navigation is safe, our | 


flag iv res our name honoured 
abrodd:: could this be said, there is a spirit 
m-the le of England, would make them 
cheerfully bear the heaviest burdens. On 


the other side, could an opposite Janguage 
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failed tn bo 


} was agreed to. 


the ntanber of. its 
-seoope, the elector of Hanover is as great 


| to take effect after his demise, and 


4 


be held, could it be seid, we. have inde 

no victories, ne glory to boast ef, no eclay 
no dignity ; we have submitted to injuries, 
‘we have borneafironts, we have been forced 
to curb the spirit of the nation, but by act- 
ing thus, we have restored our affairs, we 


‘have paid our debts, we have taken off our 


taxes, we have put into the power of the 
king and parliament to act hereafter with 


more vigor and weight; could this be seid, 
this also might be satisfactory. But to have 
these points at the came time, 
by a cenduct equally inglerious and ex- 
pensive, to heve lost the advantages both 
of war and peace; to have brought die- 
grace and shame upon the present times, 
and national beggary upon ages to ceme, 
the consequence of which may be national 
slavery; such a management, if such & 
management can be supposed, must call 
down national vengeance upon the guilty 
authors of it, whosoever they be, and the 
lenger it hag been suspended, the mexe 
heavy it-will fall. 


The question being 


pets the Resolution 
On a di 


as a: vision, Ayes 253. 

Noes 183. | os —_ 

Debate in the Commons on the Rie? 
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Children Annuity Bill.) May 3. 
following Message from the King was pré- 


sented tothe Commons : 


“« His Majesty being restrained: by the 


laws now in being, from making proviaions 


fer his younger.children out of the .hene- 
ditary revenues of the Crown, in. sueh 


manner. as his royal .predecessoms have 


usually done; and beang. desireus. that 
oa pees provisions. should. be made for 
the honourable sol phere maintenance 
of his. dearly beloved sen the duke. of Cuny 
berland ; and of:hija dearly beloved daugh- 
ters the four. younger-princesses:; hig Ma- 
jesty hopes: that he shall be engbled by 
act of Parliament, to grant: an amauity of 
15,0002. per. annum, te :the duke af Cum- 
berland and. his issue, and an. annuity.ef 
24,000/. per annum to the four princessos, 
re- 
commends: the eonsideration : thereef to 
this House” 8 =. 2. . 
Sir Robert Walpole: 2 


Sir ; the Message. that has been: read 
will, I dare say, meet with ao ebstruction 
in this House. . It 3s with. pleasare, Sir, 
that every good subject segs. the royal 
line.so strong as to.insure a Idag:doret 

rh ge’ 
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‘oP happiness: to these ‘kin dn the 
persons of his Majesty’s descendants ; 


andthe attachment-of ‘his royal house:to | 
‘the Kbertics of this: nation, give us ‘all 
reason to hepd that succeeding princes | 
‘will tread if the paths of his present Ma- | 
festy, who has been hitherto ‘so careful df 
‘alt hie subjects’ rights, and so watchful over ; 


‘their preservation.: - =. : 
Bir, his Majesty has been so tender. of 
‘asking fot any thing on.account of hr 
own family, that they are now, in case of 
his demise, in a more precarious situation 
than the children of any gentleman of for- 
‘tune’in England. In such an event, | Sir, 


which Heaven avert; no gentleman can, | 
from: the history of our constitution, take 


‘apo him to say in what manner they 
have aright to be provided for. I believe 
@ futare Parlianrent would reflect: with 
| Bees upon the blessings of his present 
M cag reign, and make a suitable pro- 
vision 


or his royal progeny; but I ima- 


on the King’s Children Annuity Bill. 
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>- Fhope .gentietaen ave’ sg Pataat hens 
how ‘becoming. it: is in. his: Majesty-as a 
father to: muke such an: application, and 
how: becoming it is in'us as a:House: of — 
Commons:to:answer it:in the most effec» 
tual manner; the only consideration, there- 
fore, that gentlemen can now have; is with 
regard to the quantum, that is demanded 
by this message. As to that, Sir, ‘I will 
venture to say, that when we grant it, it 
is the smallest provision that ever was 
made for the Crown of Britain; ‘nay, the 
whole of the provision for four.roval per- 
sonages does not amount to one half of 
what former parliaments have thought bit 
a moderate provision for one. _ King 
James, Sir, when: duke of: York, ha 

100,000/. settled upon him by act of Par- 
liament; and thet 1 think is the only par- 
hamentary provision for younger children, 
that can serve as a precedent on this ocs 
casion; because it is the only one since 
the restoration; for before that time the 


gine no gentleman in this House would | Crown had a great property in lands, and 


chuse to leave the provision of his younger 
children upon a precarious footing. Par- 
liaments, like other bodies, are changeable : 


and it would be an unpardonable neglect 


in his Majesty as a father, should he leave 
#o numerous an issue to the uncertainty of 
a parliamentary provision to be made after 
his demise. 

The only other method, by which his 
Majesty’s younger children in such a case 
‘could provided for, is by the prince 
upon the throne. But, Sir, though I have, 
and. I believe every gentleman had, the 
greatest by aes of the virtues of the royal 
person, who is the heir of the crown, yet 
we'are to culisider, that his royal highness 
is blessed with a young progeny ; and that, 
@s ho man can answer for events, if the 
two royal lives should fall before the chil- 
Gren of his royal highness are of age, 
the government devolves upon a regency ; 
and give me leave, Sir, to say, that there 
is no precedent in this nation, nor any po- 
sitive law now in being, that can deter- 
‘mine, as the royal family must itt such a 
case stand, to what person the regenc 
devolves. This consideration is of itself 
sufficient to Beit the application now 
made by his Majesty to this House; it ‘is 
no more than any private gentleman would 
do to put his younger children above a 
precarious dependance, and I dare say, 
that no gentletban will think that his Ma- 
Jesty ought to be put under disabilities, 
which every one here, who is a father, 
woakd. leok: apen. as. herd and unrea- 
sonable. 


could without a parliamentary concurrence 
provide for its younger children. King 
Charles 2nd had no lawful issue of his own 
body to provide for; the children of king 
James were married, and their settlements 
made before he came tothe Crown ; ki 
William had no children; qdten Ann had 
none, that lived till after she came to be 
queen ; and the daughters of his late Ma- 
jesty were married before his accession to— 
the throne of Britaton. Upon. the whole, 
therefore, I believe there never was a de- . 
mand made by the Crown more reasonable 
and moderate than this is. It is for a pros 
vision to younger children, which cannot 
be made without consent of Parliament, 
and a provision so moderate, that I dare 
say no other objection to it will be made 
in this House, but that it is too little. 
Therefore I humbly move, “ That .leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to enable. his 
Majesty to settle an annuity of 15,000J. 
per annum, upon his royal highness the 
duke of Cumberland, and his. heirs, and 
also one other annuity of 24,0008. ‘pe 
annum, upon the princesses- Amelia,’ Ga- 


rolina, Mary, and Louisa.’ ; 
The Answer to. this was as follows . 


Sir; Ido not stand up: to oppase this 
motion, so far from-it that J ejn-all © 
that has been said in favour of his Ma- 
jesty’s paternal care, both of his family — 
and his kingdom. I farther agree that 
the provision to be made by Parhiatnent in 
favour of his royal highness is. rather too 
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scanty ; I wish, Sir, the megsage had asked 
for more ; because the more independent 
any person so near the Crown is, so much 
the more security we have for the. enjoy- 
ment of our rights and liberties. | 
_ But though [have no. objection, yet I 
have some difficulties with regard to a Bill 
of this kind. The hon. gentleman bas ob- 
served very properly, that this provision 
_cinot be made without our dispensing 
with acts of parliament, by which our 
kines are bound up from disposing of any 
of the hereditary revenues of the crown, 
during their own lifetime. Now, Sir, I am 
not lawyer enough to know whether our 
agreeing to a mortgage (for this is no 
other) of, the hereditary revenues of the 
crown may not be looked upon by the next 
prince as an injury done to him as the 
heir of catail, .This, Sir, I do not men- 
tion as an objection, but asa thing that 
may be proper to be considered. ; 
_ _Atthe same time, Sir, I cannot but take 
notice, that the present circumstances of 
this nation, when a war with Spain seems 
unavoidable, cal! aloud that we should be 
as sparing as possible Gf every thing that 
may beget a future burthen to the people. 
1 have oftcn observed in reading, and 
sometimes from my own exnerience, that 
the Civil Li®is of a very growing nature, 
and I am afraid that our passing this very 
Bill nay, in tine to.come, saddic the na- 
tion with 39,0G0/. a year more than it is at 
present. My reason is, that the ministers 
of the succeeding prince will in all proba- 
bility take occasion to apply to parliament 
to have this 39,000/. made up to, the Civil 
_List. For this purpose they will use the 
greatness of the present Civil List as an 
argument; they will iasist upon it, that it 
is unreasonable the crown should then 
have a smaller revenue than it had in the 
reign of his present Majesty ;, and we know 
the complaisance of late parliamenis too 
well to doubt that they will refuse to make 
it up the full sum that his present Majesty 
enjoys.. But the misfortune to the nation 
does not lie here only ; for when the money 
which we are to settle on the younger 
children of his Majesty by this Bill, shall 
revert to the hereditary revenue, I am 
afraid that the money granted by parlia- 


ment.to supply. it, while it was deficient, | 


will never revert to the nation.. .My rea- 
son. for. fearing this, is because I could 


never hear of the Civil List giving up any | | 


thing it was once possessed of, however 
the causes for which it was granted might 
cease. 


} 
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_. This, naturally. brings me ta! another. 
consideration, Byery bady. is ‘sensible. 
what a vast Civil List was.granted by par- 
liament to his present Majesty.; and that 
it had-not been so great, but.with a view 
that the Prince of Wales was to have ont 
of it 100,000), a year, :at least as soan as 
he should be marnied, and have a family to 
maintain.. Another. consideration, - that 
prevailed with. parliament, was his Majes- 
ty’s numerous. family, and the expence. of: 
the queen’s.houshold. Now, Sir, I _be- 
lieve most gentlemen are sensible, that the 
Prince of Wales’s income from the:Cral 
‘List, dots net exceed one, half of what the 
parliament meant he should enjoy; and. 
that by the death of the late qneen, there . 
is at least a saving of 50,000/. a year in his” 
Majesty’s expences. Therefore there is 
now in the hands of :the mmister at east 
100,000/. per annum more than the par- 
liament intended there should be, when the 
present Civil List was settled; and yet I 
do not hear of any ease that the public has 
got. I should be glad to know, Sir, why 
this 100,000/. a year is not laid up for pro- 
visions to the royal progeny; -if it were, I 
am sure in a very few years, and heaven be 
praised there is a natural probability. that 
his Majesty will live a great many, there 
would be a very handsome provision for. 
all the royal issue, without any burthen te 
the public. i 5 est 

God forbid, Sir, that .it should. ever be 
insinuated, as if his Majesty ought not to 
have the same privilege with any private 
gentleman to provide for youager children ; 
but I do not remember, Sir, any instance 
of an annual provision made by parliament 
in favour of the younger daughters of the 
crown. The Princess of Orange indeed 
had an annual provision, but that. was in» 
consideration of. her being the eldest 
daughter; and to enable her the better ta 
support the dignity of the eldest daughter 
of the crown of Britain. At present, Sir, 
frugality ought.to be our favourite virtue, 
and though the sum mentioned in this 
Message 1s very moderate, yet I hope: 
those gentlemen, who are in this House 
and in the ministry, will advise such frugal 
measures, as that.a provision may be made 
for the issue of his Majesty, without laying 
any additional burthen upon the nation. 
Sir William Young : a 
Sir; I am glad that the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last did not oppose the Bill 
for it would be very strange, if such a Bill, 
had met with the least opposition in this’ 
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House: But if: I- did: net mistake, - he 


thought it would be a little dangerous, for 
“us:tq set aside .a- positive: Act of Parlia-- 


ment againstithe king upon the throne, 


alienating..any part of. his hereditary re-- 


venues. ...As to that point, if it be consider- 


ed, this act was made in the reign of the 


late king. William, and yet a very few 
years after it was set aside in the case of 
providing a settlement in favour of prince 
George of Denmark. I never heard that 
the parliament in those days thought any 
inconveniency could arise from that ex- 
ception; and I am sure that on this occa- 
sion there is a great deal more to be said 
in favour of such an exception than there 
was on that. Besides, this: act was never 
meant to bind up our princes from being 
ablé to provide for younger children; it 
was only meant to prevent the hereditary 
revenues being disposed of without con- 
sent of parliament; because it may be 
possible for a prince to make such aliena- 
tions as may not leave a sufficient revenue 
to yl earacl dignity of his successor. 
But all that his Majesty requires by this 
message can never affect the revenues; 


, for some provision to be sure would be 


made for the younger children of the 
royal family; that provision must come 
out of the pocket of the nation; and this 
message is only to ascertain the Quantum, 
and the manner of such a provision, that 
his.Majesty may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that his children have a certainty 
to:depend upon. Bik! | 

As 'to the legality of giving our consent 
to-his Majesty’s making such a provision, 
I-cannot see the least foundation in the 


world for doubting of it. The honour- 


able gentleman talked of its being like 
making a mortgage, without consent of the 
heir of entail... Sir, ander favour, I think 
this House does not need the concurrence 
of any person to enable them to bring ina 
Bill of this kind. I apprehend, that an 
act cf parliament can bind any succeeding 


poe and that the revenue, which is to 


all by this Bill to the younger children of 
the royal family, will be theirs as much as 
any. gentleman’s estate is his own; and 
that they will have the very same right to 
it, that the prince upon the throne will 
have to his revenue. : | 

‘- The fears which the honourable gentle- 
mah seemed to be under, Icast this Bill, 
if it shall pass into'an Act, may increase 
the revenue .of the crown, seem to me to 
pay no great compliment to the under- 
standing -or ‘honesty of succeeding parlia- 
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ments. I apptehend, Sir, that you have. 
many instances upon your journals of the 
parliament’s making reductions of grants,» 
when the reasons for them ceased. If 
gentlemen will foresee contingencies, that 
are but just barely possible, I do net know 
any thing we can do, to which unanswer- 
able objections may not be made. Our 
passing this Bill is, I am sure, a right thing 
in itself, and I shall never be afraid of do- 
ing a right thing now, because a-wrong 
thing may be done by others hereafter. 

The hon. gentleman mentioned the Ci- 
vil List, as if it were sufficient for supply- 
ing all the ends of this Bill. . But when 
gentlemen (as they very often do) talk of 
the greatness of the Civil List, 1 wish that 
they would at the same time consider how 
much there is to do with it. His Majesty 
has a more numerous family” than an 
prince that has sat for many years upon.this 
throne ; and if we consider the expences 
that attend the maintaining such a family 
with proper dignity, I will venture to say, 
that it even requires economy to make the 
Civil List, great as it is represented to be, 
to defray them, and to answer all the other 
demands. It has always been thought wor- 
thy of the case of parliament, to make spe- 
cial provisions for the younger children 
of the royal family ; ve I hope this Bilt 
will pass the House with that dispatch, 
which the advanced season of the year, and 
the reasonableness of the thing itself re- 
quires. | 


Debate in the Lords on the King’s Chil- 
dren Annuity Bill.*] May 14." On the 
third reading of this Bill, —— 
- Lord Delawar rose and said: ~ 


My Lords; I believe it would be quite 
unnecessary in me, to take up your Jord-_ 
* From the Secker Manuscript. 


May 14. Debate on the Bill for making Pro- 
vision for the Duke and Princesses, 


Delawar. Read the Billa thirdtime. 
Carteret. This is an original, which will be. 
carried into a precedent for ever. This House 
might have had a-matter, which is not a com- 


oN 


‘mon Money Bill, communicated to it from the. 


throne. To make a distant provision for younger 
children, when there is not a sufficient provision 
for the eldest, is improper. If one of the Prin- 
cesses die, her share should cease for the be. 


nefit of the publie. In ancient time, the first 


daughter of the Crown had a provision, but not 
the rest. The princess of Orange was wisely 


and generously married. Several advantages 


may arise from-that match. Her fortune. was. 


Bo ae the younger children of his family. 
breast, that they ought to be provi 


-J do not want to throw out this 


| rte a town talk before they aredene. The 
Settle 
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shige’ tine, in demonstrating the: fitaess 
and necessity, that his: Majesty should be 
empowered to make a suitable settlement 


Teen er 


ture, my ‘Lords, dictates to his ro 


Ho load to the public. It was money whieh be- 
longed to the Crewn:; but the Commone had 


laid their hands. upen it. The provision made | 


for the Duke is too scanty to take place at the 
démise of his Majesty. Ifthe King had now 


given him this money, and. desired a coneur- | i 


rence to carry it on in the next reign, I would 
have agreed to it. The Settlement ‘for hitn 
should take place at present, that he may not 
be under a honey dependency whilst he is to 
sit here. What security is there for this 
money ? Kings can govern no longer thaa 
they live, and there is no binding the future 
sovereignty of this nation. No King can ever 
think 15,000/, a year enough for the Duke. 
The bishop of Osnaburg is not 40 years old. 
ill; hut te 
postpone it till the King shall send a message 
that he hath given Letters Patents for so 
much to the Duke. The proper proviston 
for ladies is marriage: and this should be 
thought of. \ 

Newcastle. It is pot necessary. to make 


ment of the princess of Orange came by 

Bill hither. The jointure of the late queen 
and present princess of Wales came in the 
sume way: only these things have gone 
throtigh in oe day, whereas this hath ‘been de- 
pending a week. Fhe- death of the queen 
makes a provision of this kind’more necossary : 
and nothing relating to the prince can affect it. 
The King’s predecessors till of late. 
had the power of charging-the Civil List :. tilt 
the beginning of the late queen’s reign she had 
wer to.charge the hereditary revenue: she 
asd no childrén, and every body knows why an 
act was made to limit that power. Now this 
limitations not repealed by this Bill, so far as re- 
lates tothe chitdren uf the Crown, but only with 
respect to such @ sum ; which is as smali as 
ossible; bat hietle’ is better than none. The 
(ing asks nothing in present nor ever will ; 
buat when 4 proper time shall come, will make 
a: proper Settlement on the Duke. Is there a 
private family in the tation the bead of which, 
fhe had a possibility of doing something like 
this, would not: do #? An aet of Parliament 
will tie up every futare prinee’s hands. Not 


‘that there is: any datiger ofan attempt in this 


case. Alliances in martiage are more con- 
fined in this Royal Farnily than in cthers ; atid 
therefore there ig more need of another sort of 
Pallet I | bjeet agai period 

_ Talbot. I objeet against the period frem 
which it is to commence, and the King’s giving 
nothing at present. This administration is not 
more a Civil List administration than another. 
All parties are out-bidding ose another upon: a 
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fae ¢ and. it is both: our duty and imtorest 
that,:in: the worst-of events, (which God 
forbid) all the branches of the . tdyal 
hoviee: should be above dependanve. Every 


nation in Earope is proud of :scemp: thie 


younger children of their: royal fandly 


new reign, and setting his Majesty up te aev- 
tim. The sum of: 86,000, hath been  ‘stps 
into a Bill hangar ets, "cla and the Givi 
List exonerated of it. The same dirty. cua, 
ning ‘may exonerate the Civi] List of this sum 
in the next reiga. But with such practices as 
these, there will be an ehd of liberty, or there 
must be a struggte for it, as 1 know thete will: 

Bathurst. The regalar motion is to conithit 
the Bill. You have sometimes- gone vut ‘of 
that method but when nobody hath opposed it. 


For there is & standing order against it which 


cannot be dispeased with, but by first sammn - 
ing the House to consider of it. Make it an 
instruction to the Committee that they prepare. 
a elause, that the Duke may be vested in 
15,0007. a year on his coming of age and tak- 
ing his seat in this House. Ask the Judges 
whether vesting it thus, doth not corrdborate 
his title. | a se 

Delawar. If a motion be put to commit the 


‘Bill, the Question niust be put. But several 


have gone through without being committed. 


And I never heard of any body withuut doers 


against this Bill. | | 

Hervey. Shall the King be the only person 
that shall not: be allowed to make provision for 
his Family ? The Civil List is not giver the 


King for posthumous werks. The Excise and: 
Post-office were charged for prince George ef 


Denmark. Fora year and.a halt this muter 


King’s health 38 good, 
what would be dene if be were sick? It is 
natoral, considering the present circemstances 
of the Royal Family, that this step stiould bé 
taken. ifthe next successor ceies m peace« 
ably, he- hath no better tithe to the Crown than 
his brother and sisters wilk have te this ailow- 


ance. What the noble lord whe spoke firs: said, 


suite a turban’d head in the Divan of Ispakan. 
or Constantinople, where fetters are rtectted by 
the sharpness of Swords. In the case of a mai- 
nority, this Bill is yet more necessary. Sup- 
pose a subject Guardian, would you lave the 
duke and princesses depend on that Guardian: 
The duke ought to be dependant on ltis father, 
and nobedy else. Jt is a breach of compact 
with. the King te bargain with him afterwards, 
that he shall give so much to bis. seh. Giting 
15,000/, a year is barely and scantily pro- 
viding a subsistence, net enabling them to 
raise factions inthe kingdom. «© >) 7 

| brisciinaleiter My attachment rg King is 
a disinter , Unexpecting and undesiring 
ote, The public from. having long born reed- 
less leads is now beemine unedle to bear necese 
stry ones, and it-onght net 1 be saddled with 
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make 2 figure in the world. The provi 
swhich his majesty has: been pleasad to 
meke, is but very moderate: 24j000/. per 
Qanuin can never de thought too muceh'to 
the faur princesses ; and 16,000/. peranni 
ia less than I believe any secend son ofthe 
reyal family ever had before. The-yeunger 
hhrother of Charlies the 2d, had 100,0004/. 
settled upor him: and the small allowance 
to the duke, mentioned in this bill, is a 
ered of his Majesty’s moderation, and that 

has the good of his kingdom, and the 
ease of his subjects, always first in his 
thoughts. Therefore, my Lords, I humbly 
move thet. this bill be now read a third 
~ Lord Carteret : 


‘My Lords, the worst enemy I have in 
the world, 1 am persuaded, will not ques- 
tion my zeal for the royal family. But I 
have several objections to this bill, In 
the first place, my Lords, I wish it had 
been brought in at a more proper time 
tkan this, when the appearance ef a war 


ying fortunes for unmarried princesses. The 

ivil List is for a provision for the Royal Fa- 
mily, this is more than a present maintenance, 
and Civil Lésts are always granted ina tender 
moment. All parties are contending for the 
fauour of a most gracious. prince. Sentiments 
ef patriotiom are laid aside.. The new King 
therefore must be better provided for than the 
former, and the next Civil List will be better 
than this, the present Civil Liat hath been ex- 
onerated of 36,000/. not so naturally as the 
next will be of 39,0007. An increasing Civil 
List the most d s thing in the world, 
The Heuses of Partiament. may pull down 
their walle to let ia this machine, The King is 
net. accountable taly to God. But a future 
legislature may repeal this Bill and a larger 


.Cwil List may tempt a legislature to it. Could 


any private Bill so cireumstanced as this pass 
througli the House not having the consent of 
the tenant in tail. Why should there be a dis- 
trust but there will be a provision made by the 
suecessor. He can never provide.for them so 
cheap. The Prinee’s three children are totally 
unprevided for: whet if ‘he should die: they 
are het only umprovided- but unprayed for; a 
very seanty provision is made for the next heir 
to the Crown. At bis gcoession the public 
must pay his debts. Every lord here would 
abhor dependance were it necessary for his 
supports mach more should it be abhorred in: 
the case of fhe Duke. ... | | 

| Hardwiche..G. This provision kath been 

» ted as too:great-and too little, teo cer- 
tain and: too precarious: If there were any 


of a.sucetssor:endeaveuring to sct aside |. 
this-act, uvach amore would hp refuge a pros |’ 


without committing it first. | 
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wits Spain calls.upon us to be as saving 
ef the public. ae as possible. In 


the next place, my Lords, as the kings of - 


Great Britain are accountable to none but 
Heaven alone, I am afraid, that if his ma: 
jesty should die, (which God forbid) the 
next heir may look upon this settlement as 
a mortgage of: his revenue, which a parlia- 
ment has no power to make, and might re- 
fase to pay it. My Lords, I do not speak 
without authority, I speak according to 
the principles of our constitution. Ano- 


ther reason, my Lords, why I am against | 


this bill, is the manner in which it is now 
brought in, becauwe we cannot pass it with- 
out dispensing with a positive act of parlia- 
ment made in the reign of William 3, and 
which act binds every future king up from 
disposing of the hereditary dominions of 
the crowr, longer than his own lifetime. 
Besides, my Lords, formerly, no daughter 
of the royal family ever was provided for 


by Parliament, except the eldest, and 


that never was by way of annuity, but an 
express provision of a determinate sum of 


vision if there were no act. The hereditary 
estate of the Crown is not to be compared to. 
an estate in tail. It is an estate in fee simple, 


though restrained by 1 Ann from being aliened, 
and the legislature may and on proper ooea- 
sions should relax this, and cenour with the 


Crown in what the Crown could before haye 
done ajon¢e. If such acase as the present had. 
been objected against that act it would have 
been arawvered, hit in such cases the legisla- 
ture would always consent. You have here all 
the partjes before you. This Bill doth not, as 
it was expressed, saddle the public with por- 
tions; it only gives annuities till marriage, 
but doth not say by whom the portiens.shall 
be paid. Would it have been proper for the King 
to leave them without a provision if the here- 
ea estate had continued subject to his disy 
posa 


the independency of the hits r children of 
the King, nor will their y ever hurt 
liberty, preserve yourselves independent and it. 
isenough. If this Bill be really ot 
in earnest, lords may insist on its being com- 
mitted in order to debate it more fully ; but not 


None of your ancestors ever thought of . 


‘ 


te amend, much less to réeeeive the instruce: 


tions proposed 5 for it cannot be given ceusigt-: 


ent with the rules of Parliament.. No such: 


thing can be done in either Hoyse without the. 


consent of the King, for the revenue is vested’. 


in the Crown, and,cannot be taken away other- : 


| wise. 


Question whether Head the Bill a third time 
C. 78,08 w hom. biabop-o€. Oxford Cites. " ee 
N..¢. 97. ne ae) ae ae ; 


22 ee ae 
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‘money paid by way of dowry. The prin- 
cess “of Orange, indeed, had ‘an annual 
settlement granted -her by parliament, but 
that, my Lords, was an extraordinary case. 
The House considered the present low 
circumstances of that illustrious family, 
which, perhaps, without such an assistance, 
could not provide a maintainance suitable 
to the dignity of the first daughter of 
Great Britain.—Fifteen thousand pound, 
my Lords, is but a very moderate 
provision, I own, for his highness the 
duke. It is perhaps too little, and I have 
no objection to our ae it, provided it 
is done by i of independent provision, 
and that his highness shall enter on it, 
either at the time of the commencement of 
this Bili, or when he comes of age.—But, 
my Lords, my great objection to the bill 


is, that in the event it will be found to put | 


89,000/. in the pockets of the minister. 
Consider, my Lords, that when the pre- 
sent vast civil list was granted, it was 
‘granted with a view, that the ‘prince of 
‘Wales was to have at least 100,000/. per 
annum out of it. The house considered 
likewise, that his majesty had a large 
family, that he had a queen alive, and they 
made it about 100,000/. more on that ac- 
count. Now, my Lords, it is well known, 
that the prince of Wales does not enjoy 
above 50,000/. per annum out of the civil 
list. Here are 50,000/. per annum saved 
to the government. By the death of the 
queen, at least 50,000/. more are saved, 
which makes 100,000/. a year. Now, my 
Lords, if this 100,000. were laid up for 
independent provisions to the daughters of 
the royal family, there would be soon no 
need for this application : or if: the public 
were eased of so much of its annual bur- 
den, I should not oppose this bill. But, 
my Lords, it is plain there is to be no 
saving to the public, for the civil list still 
continues the same, and it appears from 
this bill, that the money thus saved is not 
‘intended for that use. For these reasons, 
my Lords, I think we ought, at least, not 
to be in such a hurry in carrying through | 
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me at all: for-when provisions for the 
younger children of the royal family were 


/ made before the Restoration, the. Ay hee re- 


coting 


venues were quite upon a different 


from what they are at: present. These 
-kings then enjoyed a considerable estate 


in land, out of which they could provide 
for all their younger children without con- 
sulting their parliament. . Since the Resto- . 
ration, my Lords, I think this is the first 
instauce. of a king of Great Britain re- — 
quiring any provision td be made for the 
younger children of their family. Charles 
2 had none to provide for: those of James 


_were married before he.came to the throne. 


William 3 had none: queen Anne had but 
one ‘son, who died before her accession: 
and the daughter of king George 1 was 
married before he was king: therefore, my 
Lords, we have no precedent that answers 
this case. The noble lord says, that if we 
pass this bill, we must dispense with. .an 
act of parliament. My Lords, that is the 
very reason why we should pass it, because 
though the thing is absolutely proper in 
itself, yet it cannot be done unless we pass 
this Bill. As to his lordship’s objection to 
encreasing the civil list, I think it has no- 
thing to do with the present question. If 
the purposes for which the civil list is 
granted, are answered, we have no right 
to ask an account in what manner the mo- 
ney is applied, or through whose hands it 
passes. If his Majesty has a larger civil 
list than his predecessors, he has likewise 
more to do with it, and there isnot a child 
in the royal family, who is not supported 
as liberally as the civil list can afford.—I 
had almost forgot another objection of 
the noble lord’s; his lordship seemed to 
doubt if this act of parliament could bind a 
succeeding king. My Lords, I never heard 
such a doubt proposed before inthis House. 
I hope never. to hear such another pro- 
poe and of all mankind I am surprised, 

ow the noble lord, who understands our 
constitution so very well, should start such 
a difficulty. For my part, my Lords, I 
never before heard it questioned, that an act 


this bill: therefore, I am for putting off its | of parliament was not binding upon every 


being read a third time at present. 
_ The Duke of Newcastle : 


My Lords; I think it hard that his Ma- 
jesty should be put in worse condition than 
_ any private gentleman in Great Britain, 
who thinks it his duty, if he has children, 
to provide for them. The noble lord’s 
reason drawn from. what was the. former 
pragtite in parliaments, has no weight with 


king, who shall sueceed to this throne. 
Therefore, my Lords, I hope the motion 
will be agreed to. _ 


Lord Talbot : 


_ My Lords, I am sorry that I am obliged 
to give a negative to a motion that carries 
with it an appearance of zeal for the royal 
family. But, my Lords, the vast increase 
of the civil list is a circumstance which we 


‘mily has I hope never been questioned : 


and undesixing. I hope therefore, my 


new king is always better than his prede- 
cessor; and it will be unreasonable to de- 


Lords, I am of the noble lord’s opinion who 


_of the heir of entail, who as soon as he 


lord, I dare say, meant in what he threw 
. out on that head. And if a future king, 
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otight: mést to: dread at present, and. to 
guard against - hereafter. I confess, my 
Lords, there may, on several occasions, be 
very good reasons for ‘augmenting that 
revenue ; but do we ever find, when those 
reasons cease, that the augmentation 
céases? It has been observed, my Lords, 
when a king comes t6 the crown, the mi- 
nisters, to ingratiate themselves in his fa- 
vour, endeavour to outvie each other in 
engaging for a large civil list; and he that 
bids highest, as at an auction, generally 
carries his point. Now, my Lords, in such 
ease, this very Bill, should it pass, would 
be’ given as one reason to the parliament 


for granting 50 or 60,000/. because it had 


been granted before ; which is just so much 
money levied on the people for the pur- 
poseé of the minister, without any neces- 
fity or reason then subsisting, whatever 


there might be at first. On which ac- 


cqunt, and because I believe the royal fa- 
mily may be provided for otherwise, [ do 


‘not chuse to give my consent hastily to 
_ the present motion. . 


The Earl of Chesterfield : 
My Lords: my zeal for the royal fa- 


however I can truly declare, it is a zeal 
quite disinterested: it both unexpecting 


Lords, that what I shall offer with regard 
to this. question, will not be thought to 
proceed from any motive but the interest 
of my country. 

_ My Lords, burthens unnecessarily borne 
disable the nation to bear necessary ones. 
I look upon this Bill as saddling the public 
with a burthen, which I allow it is not at 
present charged with, but which must be 
hereafter entailed on the nation, For if 
we consider thé nature of mankind, the 


prive so good a king as the next or the 
next after him, who is to succeed, of any 
part of what his predecessors enjoyed, 
though perhaps not one of the reasons, for 
which it was granted, exist. But, my 


spoke first against the motion, that this 

ill might possibly not be regarded by a 
succeeding king: since it is the same thing 
as mortgaging an estate without consent 


comes to age, may dispite the legality of 
the mortgage. This is all that the noble 
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my Lerds, should take it in his head to 
dispute the authority of this Bill, I should 
be glad to know what redress the other 
parties could hope for, or where they could 
apply for relief. 

But, my: Lords, let_ us consider that 
while we are thus providing for certain 
branches of the royaltarnily, who certainly 
merit more than we can bestow, there are 
other branches of it nearer to the throne, 
who are not only unprovided for, but uz- 
ilies for ;* it would have been decent, at 
east, that some care should have been taken 
of them. . 

As for the provision to be made for the 
duke of Cumberland, I have no objection 
to it, but that it is too mean, and that he © 
cannot enjoy it as an independent provi- 
sion, either upon the commencement of 
the bill, or aici his highness comes of 
age. His highness, my Lords, will, in a 
very few years, have aright to sit and vote ~ 
in this House; and is it fit that the third 
person in the kingdom should have only a 
precarious dependance, that every lord in 
this House would I am sure disdain? His 
Majesty, were he in his highness’s place, 
would disdain such a dependance; and 
every nation abroad must be apt to have a 
very mean opinion of the wisdom of this 
kingdom, if we should suffer the son of 


2 me +o. 


* « At this time, every measure, however 
innocent or indifferent, that passed either 
House of Parliament, was looked upon to be 
uictated by the minister, and promoted by bim 
from some private view. This notion, which 
was universal, subjected him to a great deal of 
personal satire; nor dideven this harmless, un- 
exceptionable Bill, go through the House of 
Peers, without his being lashed by his-enemies. 
The prince of Wales, at that time, lived ab- 
stracted trom all court connections; he was if 
high popularity, and having a growing issue, 
notice was taken, in the course of the debate, 
that his children were not only unprovided 
for, but unprayed for. This observation arose 
from the form of prayer for the reyal family, 
which had been issued from the privy council, 
upon the marriage of the prince of Wales, 
where the duke’s name stood next the prince 
and princess of Wales. The House mnder-/ 
stond this observation to be levelled at the -mi- 
nister ; but the earl of Wilmington, who sel- 
dom spoke in any debate, broke bis usual 
silence on this occasion, and informed the 
House, that he himself was the person who 
had counselled his. Majesty to arder the form 
of prayer to be as it then stood, and that the 
minister knew nothing of the matter. This 
generous, frank declaration had the desired 


effect, and the Bill passed without farther op- 


en, eres ie 


position.” Tindal. - 
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our: King. to be the only. person fn this. 
House who must depend on the pleasure 
of a-minister for his daily subsistence. 
As to the increase which the civil list, 
in a future, perhaps in the present reign, 
may acquire by this bill, I think, my Lords, 
it is a consideration of the highest import- 
ance to this House ; ecpeciall , if what is 
- gpmmonly said, be true, (1 tremble to 
speak it) that the present monstrous civil 
list is in debt. My Lords, I do not pre- 
tend to the gift of prophecy, but I do 
foresee that the fatal blow to the constitu- 
tion of this kingdom will come from the 
exorbitancy of the civil list: I foresee, 
that if proper measures are not taken to 
prevent it, it will become pregnant with 
secret mischief, till, like the Trojan horse, 
it will be so unwieldy, that, in order to 
admit it, the wall of this constitution must 
be one day broken down. 
_ Fhe Lord Chancellor : | 


.' 


'’ My Lords; I did not imagine that there 
would have been the least debate upon this | 
motion. It is so very reasonabte that his | 
Majesty should have it in his power to 
rovide for his own family, that if your 
fordsliog would bring his Majesty’s case 
home to yourselves,-I dare say there will 
not be the least difference of opinion. I 
think the reasonableness of granting a pro- 
vision to the princesses, has, in effect, been 
admitted by the lords who spoke against 
this motion. The only difficulty that re- 
mains, is with regard to the dependancy of 
the provision of his royal highness the 
duke, and to the increase which this ma 


make to the civil list. As to the first ob- 
_ jection, my Lords, I believe there are none 
of your lordships, who are parents your- 
selves, who would not wish to have your 
children dependant of you; the indepen- 
dancy of children, my Lords, is a great 
temptation for them to neglect their na- 
tural duty to their parents. I believe his | 
highness -the duke has all the sentiments 
of a dutiful son, and, for that reason, my 
‘Lords, he never will take it amiss, that, 
during his Majesty’s life-time, he is de- 
pendant on him. Nor, my Lords, is it in 
@ minister’s power to make their subsist- 
ance precarious, after it is settled by act of 
parliament. As to the imorease that this | 
may bring to the civil list, I cannot see 
.- the least: reason for such a suggestion. 
Future parliaments are always.judges how 
large or how small a civil list ought to be’; 
and, if the public exigency should require 
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the parliament would: reduce the crvil’list 
iin proportion as the causes for the granting 
it. shall. cease. A a 


Lord Hervey : 


My Lords; since I had the honour to 
sit in this House, I never heard such argu- 


‘ments advanced upon any subject, as have 
been advanced on this. The noble lord 


who spoke first, said, that he did not think 
that a king of Great Britain was to be 
bound by an act of parliament. This, m 
Lords, was a maxim fitter for a Turki 
divan, than for a British parliament. I 
hope never to live, my Lords, to that time, 
when an act of parliament shall not bind 
the King, as well as any private man in 
his kingdom ; and if the parliament shall 
confirm this settlement by an act, his royal 
highness and the princesses have just as 
good a right to it, as any king has to his 
crown. . ore 
The noble lord said, that we must dis- 
pense with an act ef parliament in order to 
pass this bill, My Lords, that is no new 
thing; for that very act was dispensed 
with in the first year of queen Anne, when 
a provision, on the same foot with the 
present, was made by the parliament in fa- 
vour of prince George of Denmark. Ano- 
ther noble lord spoke of other branches of 
the royal family not being either provided 
or prayed for. My Lords, that is too 
delicate ground to tread upon, and it is not 
ieee decent to bring such a case into this 
ebate.—But, my Lords, give me leave to 
observe, that there is-one thing that ought 


y | to have great weight with your lordships 


on this occasion, and that is, the precarious 
footing which the subsistence ofany younger 
child of the royal family must be on,. in 


case of aregency. I hope, my Lords, his 


Majesty, and the Prince of Wales, will 
long sit upon the throne; but, my Lords, 
if these two lives were at an end, which 
God forbid, our laws are quite silent with 
regard to the right of being regent during 
aminority. This, my Lords, is perhaps 
the greatest blemish in our constitution. 
And therefore, as it is impossible to fore- 
see events, your lordships will act but 
prudently in putting; the subsistence of 
those, for whom we ought all to have so 
great a regard, above the reach of any 
person whatsoever. 

Lord Bathurst then said, that there was 


a standing rule in the House, that every 


bill should be committed; and therefore 
moved, that the bill should be committed. 


it, there is not the least doubt, but that | The Lord Delawar answered, that.it was 
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very common for bills to pass without being 
at all committed ; and that if the forms of 
the House were to be dispensed with, it 
ought to be on that occasion. The ques- 
tion being put, for reading the bill a third 
time without committing it, it was carried 
in the affirmative. Contents 78, Non- 
contents 27. Ss 


Debate in the Lords on the Treaty 


x Substdy with Denmark.*] May 10. 
Th 


e Duke of Newcastle laid before the 
House the Treaty of Subsidy between 
his Majesty and the king of Denmark ; 
by which the former was to pay to the 
jatter 70,000/. per annum, and the lat- 
ter was to furnish to his Britannic Ma- 
jesty a body of troops of 6000 men, to be 
ready at his Majesty’s call, who was to 
pay 50 crowns, by way of levy-money, for 
each foot’soldier, and 80 for every horse- 


. * This Debate is taken from the London 
Magazine. 

_ & Fortunately for the minister, the ab- 
sence of the seceding members delivered him 
from much of that embarrassment which he 
must have experienced had they remained in 


. the House during the discussion of the Danish 


subsidy, which was, nevertheless, a subject of 
considerable obloquy and tisrepresentation. 
The King, as elector of Hanover, had pur- 
chased the castle and lordship of Steinhorst 


‘from the duke of Holstein ; but the title being 


disputed by a subject of Denmark, the king of 
Denmark ordered a corps of troops to garrison 
the castle. When a detachment ot Hanove- 
rians arrived to take possession, a skirmish ea- 
sued, and the Danes were driven from the 
place. This event inflamed the resentment of 
the king of Denmark, who made preparations 
as if he intended to revenge the insult, but the 
affair was soon after compromised: a treaty 
was concluded with the king of Denmark, 
whe agreed to bold in readiness 6 000 troops 
for the service of England, on receiving an ap- 
nual ‘subsidy of 250,000 rix dollars, and 
‘250,000 more when they should -be taken into 
British pay. As this treaty was concluded 
soon after the dispute concerning Steinhorst, 
and as the castle and lordship were at the same 
time ceded by Denmark to Hanover, the op- 
position naturally coupled these two events to- 
aad and when the treaty was announced to 

e House of Commons, sugyrested that the 
compromise had been made at the expence of 


this country, that Steinhorst was acquired by 
_ British money: their statement has been 


adopted as true, and consigned to the pages of 
history. This aspersion, however, is contra- 
dicted by the secret history of this treaty, 
which the minister at the time could not avow, 
and therefore only grounded his defence on the 
eommon topicof expediency. ie 
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man. At the same time his gracé deli- 
vered a Message, signifying, that his Ma- 
jesty hoped the House would enabie' him 
to make good his said Engagements with 
the king of Denmark, and also enable him’ 
to raise what money and troops the exi- 
gency of affairs, during the approaching 
recess, might require.—After which, his 
Grace expressed himself to the following 
effect : a 

My Lords, as his Majesty’s most gra- 
cious Message to this House consists of 
two parts, one of which relates to the 
Treaty lately concluded with the king of 
Denmark, which he has been so good as to 
order to lay before us, and the other to 
the Augmentation of his Forces, and the 
other measures that may, in this critical 
juncture, become necessary; I shall beg 
leave to consider them distinctly, and in. 
order, as they stand in the Message. As 


‘‘ At the period now under consideration, a 
war between England and Spain was unavoid- 
able; and France, foreseeing the probability of 
being drawn into hostilities, was secretly en- 
deavouring to form alliances with several fo- 
reign powers, and to detach others from. Great 
Britain. For this purpose she had secured 
Sweden, but failing in ‘the attempt to gain 
Russia, turned ber views to Denmark. The 
situation and circumstances of the sovereign, 
Christian the Sixth, gave hopes of success: he 
had involved himself in great expences from 
his love of building, and various projects, and 
was at this time encumbered witb debts. Cha- 
vigni, the French minister at Copenhagen, 
offered the most advantageous terms if the 
king would engage in an alliance with France, 
and as the affair of Steinhorst had recently 
happened, endeavoured to inflame him against 
George the Second, and proposed a triple al- 
liance with France and Sweven, by whic 
Russia would be awed, England would have 
much difficulty in procuring naval stores from 
the Baltic, and the electorate of Hanover 
would be exposed to the united arms of the al- 
lied powers. To gain Christian, the French 
offered a subsidy of 400,000 rix dollars, for six, 
eight, or ten years, required no troops, bnt 
promised a powerful succour to Denmark, if 
attacked, and demanded po assistance in return 
if France was invaded. The king of Den- 
mark frankly communicated these proposals to 
Titley, the English minister at Copenhagen ; 
observed, that burthened as he was with debts, 
he required a subsidy ; declared that he pre- 
ferred the alliance of England, and that be ° 
would accept a smaller sum, and agree to.less 
advantayeous terras from England than were 
offered by France. The treaty was accord-. 
ingly arranged and concluded ; the insidious 
designs of France and Sweden were discon-: 
certed, and the peace of the north secured.” 


‘| Coxe’s Memoirs of sir R. Walpole. — ee 
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te the Treaty with Denmark, I believe. the 
expediency, and even the necessity_of con- 
cluding such a treaty, upon the present 
occasion, will be acknowledged by every 
lord that considers the remarkable turn of 
affairs, which has lately happened in Swe- 
den, and the precarious state the tranquil- 
lity of this nation now stands in. It is a 
misfortune attending a free government in 
every country, to have their people divided 
into factions or parties; .and this misfor- 
tune Sweden of course relapsed into, as 
soon as they had recovered and established 
their liberties, upon the demise of their 
late sovereign. That kingdom is now di- 
vided into two parties, one of which is for 
preeeyne the peace with all its neigh- 

ours, particularly Muscovy, and strictly 
observing those treaties that have been 
concluded since the accession of their 
_ presént king ; whereas the other, which is 
the most turbulent, and of course the most 
Seppe is for taking the first. opportunity 
or endeavouring to recover those: pro- 
vinces which were dismembered from that 
kingdom, by the misfortunes of the late 
reign, notwithstanding their having been 
yielded to the potentates now in possession 
of them, in the most solemn manner, and 
by the most express and explicit treaties 
of peace.’ : . 

- Of these two parties, my Lords, the first 
has always been for cultivating a good 
corfespondence with this nation; because 
they may depend upon being supported by 
us, In case their country should be unjustly 
- attacked by any ambitious neighbour: 
they have nothing but just and peaceable 
views ; and in these, they stand in no need 
of any alhance but that of this kingdom. 
_ But the views of the other party, my 
. Lords, are very different: their views are 
unjust, and in the prosecution of such, 
they can expect no encouragement or as- 
sistance from this nation. They can ex- 
pect assistance from no power in Europe 

ut France; and this makes them ready 


‘ 
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if they had some grand project in 
view. Sos | 
- What the design of these preparations 
may be, or what design the French may 
have in giving so large a subsidy to Swe- 
den, and in offering so considerable a sub- 
sidy to Denmark, -are secrets which the 
world is not as yet let into; but, consider. 
ing the precarious footing upon which the 
peace between Spain and us stands at pré- 
sent, and considering the uncertainty of 
the measures France may take, in case of 
a war between this nation and Spain, it 
would have been very imprudent in us, to 
have allowed France to engage both the 
northern crowns in an alliance, in which 
there would .probably have been some se- 
cret articles, which might have been of 
great prejudice to this nation. - I have al- 
ready shewn, why it was impossible for us 
to prevent the now governing party in 
Sweden, from entering into the alliance 
proposed to them by France; therefore, 
the only thing we could do, was to prevent 
the accession of Denmark to that alliance ; 
and there was no other method for doing 
this, but by cancluding, with Denmark, 
such a treaty as his Majesty has now: or- 
dered to be laid before you. For this rea- 
son, I am. conviriced, there is no lord in 
this House, that will not readily approve 
of this treaty, and most cheerfully concur 
ih enabling his Majesty to make good the 
engagements he has thereby entered into. 
My Lards, the advantages that must 
accrue to this nation from the treaty now 
before. us, appear upon the face of -the 
treaty itself; but, when I tell: your. lord- 
ships that no alliance was ever mére ear- 
nestly solicited, than the alliance of Den- 
mark was by France, upon this occasion, 
these advantages will appear. to be more 
considerable, and the necessity we were 
under. of concluding this treaty will be- 
come manifest. The subsidy we are to 
pay to the crown of Denmark, is, it is 
true, a little extraordinary; but when we 


to second the views of that kingdom, and | consider, that a much larger subsidy was 
to enter into any alliance that may be pro- | offered by France, we must conclude, that 


posed to them by the court of France. 
This party, by their intrigues among the 
members of the last Diet, and by the hopes 
they gave the people of recovering their 


| nothing ‘more evidently points out to us 
‘the wisdom of the king of Denmark, and 
his good inclinations towards this nation, 
‘than ‘his rejecting upon this occasion 


_ lost provinces, which, however improbable, : the offers of France, and accepting frota- 
will always be popilar, have got themselves ‘ us.a much smaller subsidy than was offered 
established in the administration of public , to him. by that kingdom. fF shail grant, it. 
affairs; and, as soon as they had effected | was more for the interest of Denmark to- 
this, they immediately concluded an al- | join in an alliancewith thiskingdom, than to 
jiance with France, and began to make | join in an alliance with France ; but when 
prepatations both by sea and land, as | the interest of a court happens to be. oppo-. 


\ "ok 
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site to that of the country, it rere somé | pliance, is to be in a condition to compel 


address in those that apply to them, it re- 
quires wisdom.in the court a to, for 

revailing upon them to prefer the latter. 

his was the case in our fate negociations 
with Denmark: it was the interest of that 
court to accept of the larger subsidy offered 
by France; it was the interest of the coun- 
try to accept of the lesser subsidy offered 
by Great Britain. This, we may suppose, 
was set in its true light, by those who were 
employed by his Majesty in that negocia- 
tion; and his Danish majesty’s natural 
good sense prevailed with him, as it ought 
and I hope always will, to prefer a future 
interest to a present advantage, and to sa- 
crifice his own immediate interest to the 
happiness of his country, and the security 
of his posterity. 

I hope ona lordships will excuse my 
having said so much upon the first part of 
the Message now under your considera- 
tion, which is, indeed, of such a nature, 
that I cannot suggest to myself any objec- 

tion that can be made against our comply- 
ing with it; and as to the other part of 
the Message, it appears, in my way of 
thinking, as reasonable as the former. I 
have often heard those plausible argu- 
ments, that are commonly made use of 
against votes of credit and. confidence. 
Perhaps they may be repeated upon this 
occasion; and, I shall allow, that such 
votes ought not to be passed but in cases 
of an extraordinary nature. I shall grant, 
it would be dangerous to intrude the cus- 
tom of concluding every session of parlia- 
ment with a Vote of Credit and Confi- 
dence to the king then upon the throne; 
but this is what was never contended for ; 
and whatever may be done upon ary ex- 
traordinary emergency, can be no prece- 


' dent for doing the like, when no such 


emergency exists. Upon such occasions, 
therefore, we are to consider the situation 
of our affairs at that instant of time; in 
order, from thence, to determine, whether 
such a vote be then necessary or no. If 
we do this, I believe, every Lord that hears’ 
me must agree, that a vote of credit and 
confidence was never more necessary than 
it is at this present conjuncture. We 
have, it is true, a Convention with Spain ; 
but that Convention is only a sort of 
preliminary: The -principal articles in 
dispute between Spain and us, remain 
yet to be adjusted; and even those ar- 
ticles, which by this ‘Convention were 
finally settled, remain still uncomplied 


it; and the only method by which we can 
expect to have the other articles adjusted 
to our own liking, is to shew that we are 
ready to vindicate our rights by force of 
arms, in case the Spaniards should conti- 
nue obstinate in refusing to acknowledge 
them by peaceable means. a 
The session, my Lords; is now drawing 
towards a conclusion. The parliament 
will probably be prorogued ; the season of 


the year is now so far advanced, that it 


will even become necessary for his Ma- 
jesty to prorogue it, before he can know 
what may be the result of the present 
counsels of Spain; and, if we should se- 
parate without enabling his Majesty to put 
the nation into a. warlike posture, as soon: 
as the exigency of our affairs may require, 
it will encourage the court of Spain, not 
only to refuse giving us satisfaction with 
regard to those disputes that remain as 
yet to be adjusted, but also to refuse per- 
forming those stipulations which they have 
expressly promised by that Convention, 
which has been ratified by both crewns. 
Thus, by neglecting to furnish his Majesty 
with those powers that are necessary for 
enabling him to engage in a war, we shall 
yender a war unavoidable: by a ground- - 
less apprehension of running ourselves into 
a danger of a domestic nature, we shall 
run ourselves into a real foreign danger ; 
and by refusing to empower his Majesty: 
to put the nation to a small expence, 
which, by his being empowered to do s0, - 
may become unnecessary, and which we 
are sure his Majesty will not put us to un- 
less it be necessary, we may subject the 
nation to an immense charge, which in its 
present circumstances, I am sorry to say, 
it is not well able to bear. : 
From these considerations, my. Lords, I: 
must be of opinion, that there is as much 
reason for our complying tith the secord 
part of this message, as with the first; and _ 
as I can apprehend no danger from cur 
complying with both, I shall take the li- 
berty to move your lordships to resolve, 
‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to thank him for laying 
before this House, the Treaty lately con- 
cluded with the king of Denmark ; and to 
assure his Majesty, that this House wilt 
not only concur in enabling him to make 
good the Engagements he has entered 
into by that Treaty; but also m enabling: 
and supporting him to make such further 
Augmentation of his Forces, either by sea 


with. The best way of securing a com-| or land, as may become absolutely neces- 


e 
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_ sary ;, and in concerting such measures, as 
the exigency of affairs may require.*” 
Lord Carteret : $s 


My Lords; the noble duke has very 
properly divided his Majesty’s message 


"@ From the Secker Manuscript. 


_ "May 11. The Debate about enabling the King 
to make good the Treaty with Denmark, 
and to augment the Forces. 


The Treaty was read, dated 14th March, 
1739. © | 

Newcastle. No sooner was the Jate turn 
- taken in Sweden but particular marks of ill 
humour were shewn ‘towards this nation, This 
turn probably hindered the Caarina from send- 
ing assistance to the Emperor. Endeéavours 
were used to engage Denmark in the same 
measures. And if the King had not inter- 

sed, they might have been too far engaged. 

ore advantageous terms were offered theta 
from another quarter. We have a considerable 
trade in that part of the world, and had Den- 
mark joined with Sweden they might have 
affected it much, or made it necessary to keep 
a great force in those seas. I hope this will 
be followed with more considerable alliances. 
But if we will have alliances we must take 
them cum onere. It is now said we have no 
allies : time was when it was said we had too 
many. Aright medium should be observed. 
An augmentajion may be necessary. A part of 
the Convention may be executed soon: a part 
may be still in danger. Be ready against that 
time. Nobody can see yet what may be requi- 
site. Had the King made any particular de- 
‘mand it might have Seen too great, or have left 
the nation exposed. The method proposed 
now, was practised without inconverience in 
1734, and doth not differ from the usual ge- 
neral assurances. . 
| Carteret. The Treaty with Denmark is 
right. France would give 3 times’as much 
without demanding their troops: for France 
wants them not, but wants seamen, and Danish 
ones would enable them to insult us. .All the 
Danish navigation depends on our allowing 
them to bting their timber into England them- 
selves. Therefore they will always take our 
- money rather than that of France. Yet there. 
was great ability necessary in spiriting them 
up to take it, which was boldly done of Den- 
mark, But though this is a right thing, it is 
but a little thing. If you have no hope of Prus- 
sia, you will not have a word to say in Ger- 


many: .and he may be gained upon right and - 


good grounds. The usual price for foot was 


20 crowns. This is now raiséd to 90. Den- - 


mark hath 20,000 men in the continent and 
little islands ; and 28,000 in Norway ; there- 
fore be need net rais¢é-men. With his Ma- 
jesty’s graciotis demand we might have had a 
most a communication of the state of 
our affairs with Spain, Granting this demand 
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into two parts. It consists, indeed, of 
two parts, and they are of so different a 
nature, and so distinct from one another, 
that I am surprised at his Majesty’s hav- 
ing been advised to join them together in 
one and the same message. They are so 


will only entangle us more. Last year we say, 
we insisted on redress ; but when Spain de- 
sired it we made a Convention. The makers 
of that Convention know not how to behave. 
We have driven a just cause into the‘appear- 
ance of an unjust one. If the Convention 
had been censured it had been better for a ma- 
jority of the administration : If the money be 
not paid it is the utmost ignominy and con- 
tempt. The nation was never so entangled, 
and if this were the way of getting out, J 
would be for it. Ifthe Big would say, If 
any thing be wrong charge those that have 
done it, this would end all difficulues. Common 
decency added to court cunning batb been the 
ruin of all nations inthe world. The purse is 
in our hands.: if we give it out of them we 
are undone. Iam not for putting a negative 
on this motion; perhaps the money may be 
paid onthe 24th. Resume the House, and 
take the matter into consideration again on 
the 25th or 26th. 

Hervey. If it wasso bold in the Danes to take 
our money, it is reasonable they should ask the 
more. The Crown may raise money On ex- 
traordinary occasions without the Parliament, 
but it is greater respect to ask the opinion of 
Parliament. If the money be not paid, the 
Convention .is not to blame. It proves the 
bargain was so good for us, they would not 
stand to it. It would not be proper for the 
king to say befpre hand, 1 believe Spain will 
not keep their treaty. The King’s words are — 
general, as they ought to be. 

Bathurst. No. circumstances can justify 
votes of this kind. The sum given in 1717 
was never accounted for. In 1726 near two 
millions were spent, and it was fuund afterwards 
there was no need : but it was before the Par- 
liament was dissolved. In 1734 the same thing 
was done again. That also was before a new 
Parliament. These are all the Votes of Credit 
that are Hpon your Journals, and on what occa- 
sions have they been of use? The Cortes of 
Spain trusted the King with the power of rais-. 
ing money but for one year, and were de- 
stroyed by it. Surely none of this money will 
be applied to pay the 95,000/. at least people 
will imagine it. This method hath been under 
only one administration: all from the same 
hand. And is it for such a conduct as the 
present that we areto break old rules? During 
a time of rebellion the King may raise forces 
without the Parliament ; but not else. 

. Lonsdale. By law there can be no more 
forces raised in this kingdom than those which 
the act against mutiny hath appointed. Anda 
Law cannot be overturned bya Resolution and 
‘vote of each House.. If that can be done in 
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distinct, that it is impossible to speak to 
thent both together ; and therefore I must 
consider them separately, as the noble 
duke has done before me. 

' With regard to the first part, my Lords, 
which relates to the treaty lately con- 


the case of this Law, it may be done in the 
case of every other. 
-Cholmondeley. Votes of Credit are giving 


the Crown a controul over any money raised 
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that year, that the Crown may do with it as 
they please. Votes of Confidence are very 
different. By specifying what you will give, 
foreign nations will see all you ean do, and 
know your force. 

Finlater. Accerding to the argument of the 
lord who spoke last but one, in case of a war ad- 
ditional troops cannot be raised after the Mutiny 
Bill hath passed. 

Gower, A vote ofthis kind is suspending the 
constitution. ; 

Hardwicke. C. Tcongratulate the Duke on 
having half his motion approved. The lan- 
guage of the noble lord who spoke after him is 
proper for such as have been ministers, and 
which they will wish to receive when they are 
s0 again. In France and Spainthey gave the 
Crown a power of taxing the people, which is 
not donehere. No money can be raised but 
by authority of Parliament afterwards. An- 
ciently when the Parliament granted Aids to 
the King, it was in a general way, without any 
appropriating Clauses, till some years after 

William came. Before that, the King 
applied the money as he thought tit. Now it 
would be criminal to apply a shilling to any 
other purpose than is appointed, though in 
cases of necessity it would be excused. Buton 
particular occasions there should be relaxations 
of this rigour: there were such in the late 
great war, and clausés of approximation are 
not safe’things without them. Till the late 
King’s reign the number of forces was never 
specified, and is specified now, not in any en- 
acting clause, but in the recital of the reso- 
lution of Parliament, that such a number is as 
many as are necessary. The Resolution of 
both Houses’ with the concurrence of the 
Crown, is the consent of Parliament as required 
by the Petition of Rights. Besides, I am in- 
clined to think this vote will be reduced into an 
act of Parliament before the end of the session. 


‘Spain’s paying or not will not determine your 


conduct, if only Spain were in question, 
which perhaps it is not. There are much more 
material things than that payment to come 
after; and the more or less you are prepared, 
the more or less willing other powers will be to 
treat you as pos bie fter Spain hath 
paid it would not be proper to come to such a 
resolution ; therefore do it now. 


_ Lonsdale. It is not an answer to say, a law. 


may be made still. This method may be 
‘wrong, though another that is right might be 
taken after it. ©. 2 
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cluded with Denmark, if the message had 
been confined to that treaty alone, I‘am 


persuaded no objection would have been 


made, by any lord in this House, to our 
complying with what his Majesty desires ; 
and, as I have often taken the liberty to 


Argyle. My stock of wonder is at an end. I 
shall wonder at nothing unless the same mea- 
sures that have almost brought us to ruin 
should set us up again. The hardship should 
not be put on this House of having a message 
from the King, and uot being to pay it respect. 
Denmark hath’ a treaty with Russia, and 
could not treat with France without breaking 
that. Besides, Sweden was come in to France $ 
therefore Denmark must come in to us. Den- 
mark will have the help of Prussia against 
Sweden, and was glad of ours. . It is neces- 
sary to be prepared: but not in a manner that 
shocks the constitution. All countries have 
been enslaved by the necessity of trusting 
extraordinary powers. Necessities are first 
created and then pleaded. Let a reasonable 
number of troops and ships be proposed, and 
more afterwards if wanted. The administra-— 
tion must have made some plan in these four 
months ; and the nation will not sink if this 
vote doth not pass, which is proposed more to 
make such sort of powers common than with 
intent of using it. What good hath it done 
when such powers have been asked? We did 
nothing in 1734. If you will come into no 
other method, I will not be against this. We 
might have prepared the day after the Con- 
vention. For Spain will not give us satisfac- 
tion. But if we were sure that France would 
support Spain, let us not be slaves; let Provi- 
dence decide the event. | 

Chesterfield. Theact by which liberty was 
surrendered in Denmark, differed from this 
only in duration, This is putting a confidence 
in ministers whom you have no reason to have 
confidence in, either as to war or negociation. . 
As to the Convention, since your lordships have | 
approved it, I have the same opinion of it that — 
every one of your lordships have: Power is 
never to be ae where it is asked, and no ne-. . 
cessity justities it, as it cannot whenthe parlia- 
ment is sitting. Why not keep it sitting? - 
Why may it not meet again after 4 or 5 
months? The sum of 250,000/. was given 
and an account refused afterwards, and so it 
was in following cases. Let the crown exert 
its power: if it be rightly exerted, the appro- 
bation of parliament needs not be feared. - 
Therefore these votes are made where a subse- 
quent approbation is despaired of. The states. 
of France and Spain gave the King beforehand - 
a power of taxing the people: and we promise. 
to tax the peuple afterwards. This is undoing 
what was done at the Revolution. Any thing 
may be comprehended under the term of con« 
certing alliances: and this money may be ap- .. 
plied to very bad purposes. The Civil List; is 
aaid to be in debt. This may be called an exi- 
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find fault with our late meastires, I am 
glad to have this opportunity of giving my 
approbation to something that has beea 
done by those now at the head of our ad- 
ministration. In our present .circum- 
stances, my Lords, and considering the 
present unlucky posture of. affairs in Eu- 
rope, to which we have, by our late mea- 
sures, not a little contributed, the con- 
cluding of this treaty was absolutely ne- 
cessary for us,jn order to prevent Den- 
mark’s entering into any engagements that 
might be of dangerous consequence to the 
interest of this nation in particular, and 
the tranquillity of Eurape in general. 
Therefore, however expensive this treaty 
may be to us, yet, in the main, I must think it 
was a wise, a right, and a necessary mea- 
sure. But, at the same time, I cannot 
help observing, what can escape the ob- 
servation of no man, who compares this 
treaty with those that have been con- 
cluded upon former occasions between the 
two crowns, that a nation, like a private 
man, the lower it sinks in its credit, the 
dearer it must pay for every favour it is 
- obliged to sue for. | 

‘ This observation occurs the more readily 
to me, my Lords, because I was once con- 
' cerned in. negociating a treaty of the same 
kind with the crown of Denmark. When 
I had the honour to be employed by his 


trem 
eredit enables ministers to conceal the true 
tate ofiaffairs from the parliament and from 
the king. : . 

+ lay.” Some lords who have spoke in this 
debate said a former day was the last they should 
speak in this Huuse. Augmentation of forces 
/m time. of war is lawful. And it is more ne- 
céssary to augment now than it might be in 
‘ease of actual war, e. g. if war were declared 
against Lucea. 1 should be sorry to see Trish 
‘troops on board a squadron of our ships [or per- 
haps ef Spanish ships] [ wish our country were 
' in less: danger: of being attacked than it is. 

‘Suppose there had never been a Mutiny act, 
would not a resolution of both Houses have 
' Been the consent of parliament? now doth the 
Mutmy act take this away. 

7 a beg The Kiog hath power to raise 
men-~whien there is a rebellion or immediate 
danger of invasion, and this is sufficient. I 
- move that the House be resumed. 


~ Question ou lord Aylesford’s Motion. 


N.C. 71, of which I believe bishops of 
_°° « Gleucester and Oxford. 7 
- C. 32 | . 
_° After which the Duke of Newcastle’s Mo- 


tin ‘passed withdut a division. - y 


gency, and be supplied with this money. I 
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late Majesty in his negocihtions' with’ the 
northern: crowns, a treaty was conclided 
between him and the king of Denmark, of 
the same nature with this now before us: 
but by that treaty, we paid but 70 crowns 
for each horseman his Danish majesty was 
to keep in readiness for our ‘service ; 
whereas, by this treaty, we are to ‘pay 80 
crowns for every such horseman ; which 
difference, though it may appear inconsi- 
derable when considered with respect to 
each single man, yet upon 1,000 horse- 
men, the number stipulated by this. treaty, 
it amounts to a very large sum; and it is 
the more considerable, because, by the 
treaty, we are obliged to pay immediately 
one moiety of this 80 crowns for each 
herseman, and 30 crowns fof each’ foot- 
soldier, whether we have occasion for these 
troops or no. In this light, the difference 
of 10 crowns upon each-horseman, will ap- 
pear to be of some consequence,. espe- 
cially if we consider the present unforta- 
nate circumstances of this nation, and the 
great charge we must be at, if a war should 
ensue between us and Spain, which I have, 
indeed, long thought inevitable, ‘and | 
have now more reason to think so’ than 
ever I had before. | | : 
Besides this disadvantage, my Lords, 
there are several others, which every. lord 
may see, by comparing the two ‘treaties; 
but what is still worse, this treaty can. be 
of no advantage to us, except that’ of pre- 
venting Denmark’s engaging against us, 
unless we can engage in our interest seve- 
ral other powers upon the continent, be- 
sides Denmark. We can, by this treaty, 
make no use of the Danish troops, in any 
expedition we may think fit to undertake 
against Spain ; because it is expressly pre- 
vided, by the sixth article of: this treaty, 
That this corps of Danish troops shall not 
be made use of either in Italy, or upon the 
fleet, ‘nor is it to be transported, in whole 
or in part, beyond sea, after it is come out 
of the territories of Denmark, except for 
the defence of the kingdoms of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Nay, if France sheuld 
join with Spain against us, we could. make 
no use of this body of Danish troops, either 
against Spain or France, unless we should 
have occasion to form an armry in Ge 
or Flanders against France ;. and this we 
neither can, nor shall have the least ooca- 
sion for, unless we can form.a confederacy 
amongst the princes and states, who bave 
dominions in that part of theworld ;-which 
we have, as yet, .| beheve; no 'preat hopes 
or 7, H Be 
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lishing so great and necessary a design. 

everal other steps must be made, and 
particularly, there is another power upon 
the continent, whom I may likewise call ¢ 
northern power, whose alliance we ought 
to seek, upon the present occasion, as 
much as that of Denmark. When I say 
so, I believe every lord that hears me will 
suppose I mean the king of Prussia. He 
e is a Protestant 
prince, my Lords; and one of the chief 
supports of the Protestant cause in Ger- 
many. It is hardly possible, that ever any 


natural difference can arise between this| . 


nation and that crown ; therefore we ought 
always to cultivate a good correspondence 
with him: we ought even to promote his 
interest, and support his pretensions, as 

ar as may be consistent with our own 
safety. While we do this, we may depend 
upon a grateful return; because it will al- 
ways be his interest to be grateful, which, 
amongst princes, is the only gratitude that 
can with assurance be depended on. By 
our religion, we are embarked upon the 
same bottom with the king of Prussia; 
and as there can be no jarring of interests 
between the two crowns, we ought to sup- 
port one another in all just pretensions, 


‘we ought to assist one another against 


every unjust attack. Therefore, I wish 
the second part of this Message had been 


to acquaint us of a new alliance concluded 


with the king of Prussia, and to desire, 
that his Majesty might be enabled to per- 
form the engagements thereby entered 
into; which, I am sure, would have been 
a second part more ‘agreeable to the first, 
than that which now stands second in this 
message. | 

The danger of Sweden’s disturbing the 
tranquillity of the north, by attacking Mus- 
Covy, was not our only motive for conclud- 


ing this treaty with Denmark. If it had, 


I am sure, it would have been ridiculous 
in us to put ourselves to such an expence. 
We might have trusted to Muscovy for 
defending itself; and Denmark was not 
only by treaty, but in interest, obliged to 
uscovy, in case it had been at- 
tacked by Sweden; therefore, it would 
have been ridiculous in us to engage Den- 
mark by a large subsidy, to do what was 
necessary for their own safety. But this, 
my Lords, was far'from being our only 
motive: it was our:own safety that-made 
it necessary for us to conclude this treaty : 
& was to prevent: the fleets. of Denmark 
[ VOL, X.} 


on the Treaty of Subsidy with Denmark. 


_ This treaty with Denmark, my Lords,- 
_ is but & preparatory step towards accom- 
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and Sweden from being joined with that ' 
of France. Such a conjunction we had, 
we have still great reason to guard against 
on our own account,'and without regard - 
to the tranquillity of the north; ‘because, 
in case of a war between us and Spain, we 
do not know what part France may take’ 
in the war: we are pretty certain, I be- 
lieve, it will take no part with us; and, if 
the French should join with the Spaniards" 
against us, it would be of the most dange- 
rous consequence, to have the navy of 
France increased and supported by the’ 
ships and seamen of Denmark as well as 
Sweden. : 
This, my Lords, is what makes me in 
general approve of the treaty now laid 
before us. If our credit had been better, 
we might probably have obtained it upon, 
more reasonable terms, and at a less ex- 
pence; for though France offered perhaps: 
a larger subsidy, yet the terms were far 
from being so advantageous for the king 
or country of Denmark; it was not possi-° 
ble they should be so; because, in consi- | 
deration of the subsidy offered by the court 
of France, that court would certainly have 
insisted upon a number of seamen and: 
ships of war from Denmark, as soon as- 
they might have occasion for'them. They 
stood in no need of any of the land forces 
of Denmark ; they stood in great need of 
their seamen and ships of war; therefore, ’ 
they would certainly have stipulated for a! 
number of the latter, as a return for the 
subsidy they wereto pay. This, the king 
of Denmark could not furnish, or keep in 
readiness, without putting himself to a 
very extraordinary and a new expence.: 
Whereas, we desired only a number of: 
land forces, which the king of Denmark: 
can furnish, without putting himselfto any: 
new expence, because he keeps in constant’ 
pay so great a number of regular troops, 
that he can furnish us with the 6,000 stipu- 
lated by this treaty, without adding one 
man to the number he has now in his pay. 
With regard, therefore, to the court of 
Denmark, it was their interest to accept 
of the lesser subsidy from us, rather than 
the larger subsidy fon France ; and, with 
regard to the country, I am sure it was 
more for the interest of the people of Den- 
mark to send away 6,000 of their regular 
troops, than. to send away 6,000 of their 
seamen. The latter they could not spare 
without distressing their trade ; but, as to 
their regular troops, it is for the interest of 
the people of Denmark, it is the interest 
of every country where such: troops are 
{4T] : 
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kept up, to have them quartered any where, 
rather than athome. To this, I must add, 


_- my Lords, that the terms offered, and the 


engagements desired by France, could not 
‘be but inconsistent with those treaties 
which are now subsisting between Muscovy 
and Denmark; and, I believe, every man 
in Denmark saw, that no subsidy that was, 
or cauld be offered by France, would be 
-equal to the prejudice the crown and 
country. of Denmark might sustain, by the 
forfeiture of its alliance with the Russian 
i a ‘ 
But, my Lords, the forfeiture of the 
friendship and confidence of the court of 
Russia, was not the only prejudice the 
' crown .and kingdom of Denmark would 
havesuffered, by engaging in an alliance with 
France upon this occasion. Such an al- 
liance would have been a breach of that 
ancient friendship, which has so long sub- 
sisted between Denmark and this king- 
dom; and this might have been in many 
respects of fatal consequence to Denmark. 
Their chief nursery for seamen depends 
upon their trade with this kingdom: it de- 
nds upon their being allowed to import 
isto this kingdom, their timber and all 
sorts of naval stores, in their own shipping, 
which is an advantage we may take from 
them, whenever we have a mind; and, if 
we should take this advantage from them, 
‘their alliance would soon come to be dés- 
ised by France; because it could be of 
ittle or no service to that kingdom. Nay, 
without a considerable number of seamen, 
and a large squadron of men of war, they 
‘would not be able to keep a communica- 
tion, and a mutual dependence between 
the several parts of their own dominions: 
their king would then be obliged to depend 
upon France, for the preservation of his 
crown; and the certain consequence of 
this would be, an absolute subjection to 
‘the king of France; which is a danger 
they have no reason to apprehend from 
‘the king of Great Britain; because, by the 
nature of our government, our king must 
consult the happiness of his people, more 
than his own ambition: and it is incon- 
aistent with our happiness to attempt to 
make ae upon any part of the con, 
tinent of Europe. 
Thus it must appear, my Lords, that 
“though this treaty with the Danes be a 
measure which in our present circum- 
atances I highly approve, yet, in our hav- 
jag brought about such a treaty, we have 
ho great cause to boast our wisdom in po- 
litigs, or- our skill jn, negociation : it was 


2 


from the minister, 
ing any just offence, that the two parts of 
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what common sense dictated tous, and the 
circumstances of the two nations rendered 
extremely convenient, if not absolutely 
necessary for them. I wish we had allow- 
ed ourselves to be as much governed by 
common sense in all our former treaties. 


and negociations: if we had never deviated 


from the dictates of common sense, in 
order, I believe, to amazé the world with 
the profoundness of our politics, neither 
the circumstances of this nation, nor the 
circumstances of Europe, would have been 
in the untoward posture in which they are 
at present. — ae 

But now, my Lords, with regard to the 
second part of this Message ; I am, indeed, 
not fa little surprized, how it came to be 


tacked to the first. As all messages are, 


in this House, de pinta to be messages 
may say, without giv- 


this message seem to have been designedly 


tacked together, in order to make the firs. 
part serve as an alluring vehicle, for en- 
ticing us to swallow_down the bitter pill 


contained in the second. A general and 
unlimited vote of credit and confidence, 
is a thing of a most dangerous nature. 
Such a demand, our ancestors would bave 
been amazed at, and would certainly have 
rejected with scorn. The practice is but 
of a modern date in thiskingdem. It was 
never heard of before the Revolution; and 
never became frequent, till this nation wag 
blessed with our present wise administra, 
tion. Since that happy peried began, J 
shall grant, that such messages have been 
frequent, and always punctually complied 
with, notwithstanding our having been in 
a continual course of peace, though J cans 


‘not, say, tranquillity, during the whole 


time. What the reasons were for making 


,such demands, or what the reasons were 


for complying so. punctyally with them, J} 
shall not now enquire; but, I must think, 
that such demands, and such compliances, 
are rather an omen of our bad conduct in 
time to come, than a demonstration, of ous 
good conduct in, time past. 

Whatever we may think, my Lords, 
here at home, 1 have good reason -to be- 
lieve, that the frequency ofsuch demands, 
and the ready compliance they have all 
met with, renders our constitution - thé 
common jest of every man abroad. Our 
pretences to liberty: will, I fear, in a shox 
time, become as, much the ridicule of fo- 
reigners, as our late conduct has already 
rendered our pretences to the holding of 
the balance of powet in Europe. I wag 


8381) 
. confirmed in this opinion by a question 
lately put to me by a French nobleman : 
. He was a man of good sense, and yet, he 
one day seriously asked me, what differ- 
. ence there was between the parliament of 
England, and the parliaments they have 
in France. I readily answered, and I hope 
I had some ground for saying, that in 
France, theking makes their laws or edicts, 


and their sehr must comply with 


whatever the king desires; but in England, 
_our laws are made by king and parliament, 
and our parliaments may refuse to com- 
i ply with what the king desires. To which, 
e as readily replied, In your late history, 
‘ we read of several extraordinary messages 
or demands sent by your king to-his par- 
liament, no one of which was ever refused, 
and prav, where is the difference between 
-an edict made by the king, and an edict 
made by king, and parliament, if the par- 
‘Jiament never refuses what the king is 
‘pleased to demand : for, our parliaments 
claim the privilege of refusing as well as 
yours ; and, if a trial were to be made, 
such 2 refusal might, perhaps, be found as 
insignificant in England, as it now appears 
to bein France. 

This, I am apt to believe, my Lords, 
i3 the way of thinking in other countries, 
as well as France ; and, if a general vete 
of credit and confidence should once be- 
come a sort of customary compliment 

from the parliament to the crown, at the 
end of every session, or as often as our mi- 
nisters may think fit to desire it, this may 
‘become the way of thinking at home as 
well as abroad. If this should ever come 
to be the case, our parliament will of course 
become despicable in the eyes of most of 
our own people ; and, when the form of 
an act of parliament begins to be con- 
temned, proclamation may easily and 
safely be. substituted im its stead. It 
would, indeed, be happy for the nation, 
- it were so ; for when a parliament ceases 
to be a check upon ministers, it becomes 
an useless and unnecessary burden upon 
the ple. The representatives of the 
people in parliament must er be paid, 
some way or other, by the people: if their 
wages are not paid openly ‘and fairly by 
their respective constituents, as they were 
‘formerly, a majority of them may, in fu- 
ture times, be always ready to accept of 
wages from the administration, which 
must, at last, come out of the pockets of 
the peeple, and will fall with a much 
Plat weight upon them, at the same 
ime that it renders their representatives 
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ofno use to them. There is no way of 
preventing this, but by putting it out of 
the power of ministers to pay wages, ei- 
ther to the electors or elected ; and this 
can be no way done, but by strictly con- 
fining public grants to public services, ac- 
cording to the estimates previously deli- 
vered in to parliarnent. | 

But suppose, my Lords, our constitution 
could be no way endangered by a compli- 
ance with this extraordinary demand, I 
do not think it is in our power to compl 
with every article of it. To enable his 
Majesty to augment his forces by land, is 
what, I think, we cannot do, by a vote of 
this House. We have already, by the 
mutiny bill, limited the number of land 
forces, for the service of this ensuing year, 
to 17,704 men. By that bill, which is al- 
ready passed into a law, we say that the 
whole number of men for guards and gar- 
risons in Great Britain, to be kept up for 
the ensuing year, shall be 17,704 men ; 
and shall we pretend, by a vote of this 
House, to enable his Majesty to keep up 
a greater number ? Would not this be re- 
pealing an act of parliament by a vote of 
this House ? Will any lord pretend to say 
we have such a power? By the Mutiny 
Bill, my Lords, a certain limited number 
of men are divested of the privileges they 
enjoy as British subjects, and made liable 
to martial law: Can we add to this num- 
ber by avote ? Can we, by such a method, 
divest any one single man in the kingdom 
of any privilege he enjoys as a subject of 
Great Britain? Such a ptetence, my 
Lords, may be of the most Sungerous con- 
sequence: if we once begin to assume 
such a power, I shall expect, in a little 
time, to hear it insisted on, that the Habeas 
Corpus act, or Magna Charta itself, may 
be suspended by a vote of this House ; 
and as such a.vote may be obtained b 
surprise, and the parliament immediately 
dissolved or prorogued, we may judge 
what a precarious state the liberties of this 
nation would be in, should the least pre- 
tence be given for introducing sach a 
maxim. _— 

Therefore, my Lords, however fond we 
may be of complying with the first part of 
this message, I think it is evident, that wé 
neither can nor ought to comply with the 
second. Let us but consider the circum- 
stances we are in with regard to Spain, and 
we must think it a little odd, that such a 
message sheuld have been sent to us at 
such a time. In less than a fortnight we 
shall be able to determine positively, whe- 
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ther we are ta.have peace or war. Ifwe are. 


to have peace, there was no occasion for 
sending such a message, there can be no 
nAceeney 10 our complying with it: un-. 
‘less we have a mind to make a breach in 
our constitution, out of mere compliment 
to the minister: and if we are to have 
“war, we ought to provide for the prosecu- 
tion of that war, in a regular and -parlia- 
*mentary method. The 24th of this month 
is the last day Spain has for paying the 
95,0002. stipulated by the late Convention. 
If they fail of performance, we must go to 
-war :-It would be dishonourable to the 
‘last degree, to sue for a performance of 
‘that article, by any other means than the 
mouth of our cannon. But, if they pay 
“that sum of money, on or before that day, 
though it be but a small recompence for 
the damages we have sustained, yet I shall 
think it a certain omen of peace, because 
T shall look upon it as a testimony of their 
having a al inclination to do us justice. 
For this reason, I think, the only proper me- 
thod we can take upon this occasion, is to 
resume the House, and adjourn the con- 
-sideration of his Majesty’s message, to the 
25th; for, if it should then appear, that 
we must go to war, I am sure, no lord in 
this House can be more zéalous than I 
shall be, for enabling his Majesty to pro- 
secute the war, in the most vigorous and 
effectual manner. . > 


_ The Lord Chancellor: 
My Lords; as most of the arguments that 
have been urged against our. complying 
' with this message, have been chiefly di- 
rected against that. part of it, by which his 


pajesty hopes to. be enabled and supported. 
y . 


; his parjiament,.in making such further 
augmentation of his forces, either by sea 
or land, as may become absolutely neces- 
sary, and im concerting such measures, as 
the ‘exigency of affairs may require; I 
- shall confine what I have to say upon the 
subject, to that part of the message; for 
I cannot think the noble lord who pro- 
posed resuming the House, was serious 
when he made that proposition. I cannot 
think, he really intended we should defer 
@ moment giving his Majesty the utmost 
satisfaction, as to that part of the message 


which relates to the treaty with Denmark.. 


The noble lord himself gave ene of the 
best reasons that can be thought of, for an 


immediate compan: with that. part, of. 


the Message. He'tald us, that in our pre- 
sent circumstances, it was necessary for 


us ta’ bring. several other. powers, besides. 
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that of Denniark; into-an alliance with. us.. 
Whether this be so or not, I shall nét pre~ 


tend to determine; but if it is, .am sure, 
we ought not. to delay, one moment, our 


coming to a Resolution to approve of this 


treaty with Denmark, and to declare that 
we will enable his Majesty to make good: 


_the engagements he has thereby entered: 


into. What a damp would it throw upon: 
his Majesty’s negociations, for concluding 
treaties of alliance with the other . powers 
of Europe, if they should hear, that the 
parliament had delayed a proving of the 
very first treaty of that kind, which his 
Majesty has thought fit to make upen the 
present occasion. This would of: couree- 
put a stop to all his Majesty’s negociations 
at foreign courts, and at. some of them, it 
might be the occasion of an absolute dis-. 
appointment; because -it might, it pro-- 
bably would, make some of them imme-: 
diately resolve to accept. of the. terms: 
offered by our enemies, who are now ene. 
deavouring to out-bid us at eyery. court in 
Europe. - ‘ = 
Therefore, my Lords, I. hope we shell 
immediately agree to what the noble duke 
has been lensed to propose, with - regard: 
to the first part of this message, whatever: 
we may do as to that which regards the- 
second. But, even as to the second, I can- 
not think there is the least weight in any: 
of the objections that have been made 
against our complying with it. Our.con-. 
stitution can be no way endangered by the. 
parliament’s giving the crown their .autho- 
rity, to do what it may do without ary 
such authority. By the very nature of our : 
constitution, the crown has, during there : 
cess of parliament, a sort of dictatorial - 
power to take care ‘ne quid detrimenti: 
‘ respublica capiat;’ and, in consequence: 
of this power, his Majesty a, augment his - 
forces, both by sea and land, if it should 
become absolutely necessary, and. he may- 
concert such measures. as any sudden 
ey may require, without a previous 
authority from parliament for that pur. - 
pose.. When it can be foreseen, that such 
a necessity may probably happen, or thet- 
such an exigency may probably arise, the - 
authority of. parliament, ought tq. be pre- - 
viously asked ;, and, when that probability - 
appears to be in any high degree, either » 
from the circumstances of affairs at the 
time, or from what his Majesty then. com- 
municates, the parliament ought to grant - 
the authority demanded. Such a message, - 
from the. crown, or the parliament’s, come - 


plying with thas. message, is,.60,:f5 from: - 
i , 
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being. inconsistent with, that it is highly 
agreeable to:our constitution ; because, the 
sending of sach a message is a token of 
that regard: which the crown ought al- 
ways to have for the authority of parlia- 
ment, and a compliance with it, is a testi- 


mony of that concern which the parlia-" 
ment ought always to have for the public 


safety. 

Iam not at all surprised, my Lords, that 
no ‘such message was ever heard of before 
the Revolution. Before that happy settle- 


.ment of our constitution, most of our kings 


shewed as little regard to our parliaments 
as they possibly could. They never asked 
advice or authority of parlia- 


sary for them to do so. Nay, they were 


so fond of prerogative, and of acting by 
-that alone, that they attempted too man 
-things by virtue of prerogative, whic 


ought. not to have been done without the 
authority of parliament. But as king Wil- 
liam never made use of the prerogative of 


-the crown, but in cases in which only it 
-ought to have been made use of, that is, 
-when the public safety made it necessary, 
‘he 
‘parliament, as often as he had occasion: 
‘queen Anne did the same: his late ma- 


ied by message for the authority of 


jesty could not fail of following so good an 
example; and ifsuch messages have been 


more frequent in this reign than in any for- 
| mer, it..must have proceeded from the 


many changes that have lately hap- 
pened in the affairs of Europe, and the ex- 
‘traordinary regard his present Majesty 
has for the privileges and authority of par- 
liament. It could proceed from no sinis- 
ter design ; because no bad use has been 
‘made of the ready compliance his Majes- 
ty has met with fFom his parliament upon 
every such occasion. It cannot be so 
much as insinuated, that, in consequence 
of these compliances, his Majesty has put 
the nation to any unnecessary expence, or 
that the expences the nation has been put 
to, m consequence of the confidence re- 


posed from time to time in his Majesty, 


ave not. been regularly and strictly 


_ accounted for; and therefore, during his 


present Majesty’s reign at least, I should 
think, that our past experience ought to 
be sufficient for removing all future jea- 
Jousy. . | 

But suppose, my Lords, that our former 
kings chad all endeavoured as much to 
shew a regard for the authority of parlia- 
ment, as some of them did endeavour to 


} ; 


shew a contempt of it, yet, before the Re- 
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vohition, there was: no ‘occasion for any 
such message, because the custom 6f ap- 


_propriating the public grants to their-re- 


spective services did not till then také 
place. Before thattime, the public grants 
were made without any appropriation ; so 
that the king, or his servants by his autho- 
rity, could apply the money to:such ser-' 
vices as they thought most pressing; and, 
if any sudden emergency happened, which 
required an extraordinary and immediate 
expence, theservices that were not so press- 


ing, were put off, or left unsupplied, till 


the parliament should meet, in order to 
make a new provision for them, and the 
money designed for them was applied to 
those unforeseen exigencies which de- 
manded an immediate supply. Whereas, 
since the custom prevailed, of appropriat- 
ing all parliamentary grants to their re- 
spective services, no minister can, even by 
his Majesty’s authority, apply to one ser- — 
vice, however urgent, what has been ap- 
propriated by parliament to another; 
and therefore, when there is -a pro- 
bability, that some services may. acci- 
dentally arise, during the recess of . parlia- 
ment, that could not be foreseen, or that 
could. not be regularly provided for b 
eapreie it becomes necessary to furnis 

is Majesty with such a credit and con- 
fidence, as is demanded by the second part 
of the message, now under our considera- 
tion. . 7 

As this credit and confidence, my Lords, 

can last no longer than till next session of . 
parliament, and as every following session — 
must seeing begin, within seven or 
eight months after the expiration of the 
preceding, it is impossible to suppose, that . 
any such vote of credit and coatilenc: can | 
ever be of dangerous consequence to our 
constitution ; because, in so short a time, 
it will always be impossible to raise and 
discipline such a number of forces, or to 
levy such sums of money, as would be ne- 
cessary for overturning the liberties of this. 
nation ; especially, if we consider, that, by. 
virtue of such a vote of credit and confi- | 
dence, his Majesty can impose no taxes, 
nor force any loans, nor can any man 
thereby be compelled to list in his Majes- 
2 land service. If the administration 
should attempt to levy forces, or borrow 
money, without ‘any apparent necessity, | 
the people would immediately become jea- 
lous of their having designs against the li- 
berties of their country ; and, in that case, 
no man would lend money to the govern- 
ment, or list in the government’s service 


/ 
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‘even the officers of the army themselves, 


. would be apt to declare agai 
levies, and if they did not refuse to obey, 
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nst such new 


would certainly be very negligent in 


‘the 

fulélling the orders issued for that pur- 
pose; which would of course render the 
designs of the administration abortive, and 


next session of parliament would certainly 


.punish them for the attempt. 


Thus it must appear, my Lords, that 


-our constitution can be brought into no 
danger, by our complying with what is 
.proposed ; and as to our having a power to 


comply with every thing demanded by this 
message, I wonder to hear it made the least 
doubt of. We have not, my Lords, by the 
Mutiny Bill, confined or limited the num- 
ber of troops to be kept up for the ensuing 
year. We had no occasion to.do so; be- 
cause, the keeping up of any number of 
troops within this kingdom in time of 
peace, without consent of parliament, is by 
the nature of our constitution illegal, and 
is ay arte declared to be so, not only by 
the Claim of Right, but by the preamble 
to that very Bill- itself, For this reason, a 


- * Debate in the Lords 


certain number of troops is mentioned 


in the preamble to that . Bill, in . order 


that we may give our :censent to the 


keeping up of that number ;‘ but none 
of the enacting clauses relate to that num- 
ber, or any other number. They : re- 
Jate to all the troops that shall be kept up; 
and if, by any future vote, we give our 
consent, to the keeping up of a greater 
number than is mentioned in the preamble 
of that Bill, the enacting clauses relate to, 
and comprehend the additional number as 
well as the number mentioned in the. pre- 
amble. Therefore, the resolution we may 
come to upon this occasion, can no way 
be understood as a repeal, or_as an altera- 
tion of the Mutiny Vill: it can be consi- 
dered only as a signification of the consent 
of parliament, to the keeping up ofa greater 
pumber of troops than were thought ne- 
cessary when the Mutiny Bill was passed ; 
and surely the consent of parliament may 
be signified by a vote or resolution, in pur- 
suance of a message from his Majesty, as 
well as by the preamble to a Bill. 

We do not, my Lords, by the Resolu- 
tion now propesed, subject any man in 
the kingdom to martial law, nor do we 
divest any man in the-kingdom of the pri- 
vileges he enjoys, or ought to. enjoy, as 


* a subject of Great Britain. It is already 


done to-our hands, by the Matiny: Bill, 


. which is now passed into a law. . By that 


Bull, every man that shall voluntarily list 


of men so to be listed, is made liable to 


4 


~ 
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himself in his Majesty’s land service, 
without any restriction as to the number 


martial law; and, by the Resolution now 
one we only give our consent to his 

ajesty’s taking a greater number into that 
service, than we consented to by the pre- 
amble. of that Bill. There is nothing 
therefore in what is now proposed, that can 
furnish the least pretence for jaying it down 
as a maxim, that the Habeas Corpus act, 
or any other act,.can be suspended by a 
vote of both, or either House of Par- 
liament. : 

-From what I have said, my Lords, I 
hope it will appear that there is no weight 
in any of the objections made to our com- 
plying with this. Message. But, in my 
opinion, our refusing, or even delaying. to 
comply, may, in the present ticklish con- 
juncture of affairs, be attended with the 
most fatal consequences. Spain has al- 
ready long depended upon gaining some 
advantage from our intestine divisions. It 
is to this only, we can with justice impute 
the obstinacy they have shewn in refusing 
to do us justice. They have, at last, pro- 
mised to make us some satisfaction for 
past injuries; and the term allowed. them 
for performing that promise, is now near 
expired; but if the 95,000/. which they are 
to pay to us on that account, were now in 
‘London, and ready to be paid, I do not 
know but our delaying to give his Majesty 
the satisfaction of complying with his most 
gracious message, would prevent that sum 
being paid within the term limited. The 
agents for Spain would immediately begin 
to expect a breach between his Majesty 
and his parliament, which would of course 
encourage them to delay making that sti- 
pulated payment, till they had new instruc- 
tions from Spain; and thus, by delaying 
to agree with his Majesty’s m » we 
should render a war unavoidable, at the 
same time that we rendered it impossible 
for his Majesty to provide for it, either by 
alliances abroad, or armaments at home. 
For these reasons, I shall most heartily join 
with the noble duke in the: motion he has 
made, and I hope we shall have the con- 
currence of a majority of this House. 


' The Duke of Argyle : 


My Lords; it is no new thing to see the 
demands and the ptojects of ministers 
ushered into this House urider the name 
of our sovereign; when any extraordi 
demand.is to be made, or when any dan- 
gerous powers are to: be asked for by our 
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ministers, it has always been their custom 
to screen themselves under the sacred 
name of majesty; and when such demands 
are opposed.by those who have a true re- 
gard for their sovereign, but no very great 
regard, perhaps, for his ministers, the ad- 
vocates for those demands are sure to fol- 
iow the example that has been set them, 
by introducing his Majesty’s name into 
every part of the debate. Our ministers ask 
a power to put the nation to what expence 
they please, and as an argument for our 
complying with this demand, we are told, 
his Majesty never put the nation to any 
unnecessary expence: our ministers as 

such powers as will of course, if they gre 
frequently granted, render parliaments of 
no use to the people, whatever they may 
be to an administration; and to induce us 
to render ourselves useless, we are told, 
that this modest demand proceeds from the 


' great regard his Majesty has for.the au- 


thority of parliament. 
This, my, Lords, is a way of arguing, 
that must lay your lordships under great 
Aifficulties, and is, I am sure, no sign of 
any true regard for the King, whose name 
ought never to be introduced into any de- 
bate ; therefore I wish that all such mes- 
sages were sent hither in the name of those 
that advise them, whom I shall always 
look on as the persons that really send 
them. It is upon me, particularly, a great 
hardship, to see any thing sent hither in 
his Majesty’s name, which I do not ap- 
prove of; for, as the King is not only my. 
sovereign, but my master, it is with the 
utmost reluctance I can say any thing 
against a proposition that appears in his 
name. But, my Lords, I know his Ma- 
jesty so well, I am so well assured of the 
regard he has for our constitution, that I 
cannot look. upon this anti-constitutional 
message as coming from him.- I must 
consider it as a message from some of his 
ministers, and I shall treat it accordingly. 
_ It is a message, my Lords, of a most 
dangerous nature; for if such messages 
should be frequently sent, and frequently 
complied :with, it will end in a total over- 
throw of our constitution. The business 
of parliament is to prevent its being pos- 
sible to run the nation into any needless 
expence; for after a needless expence is 
incurred, we may punish the advisers, but 
there is no recalling the expence. The 
guilty head of a wicked or weak minister 
ts but a poor atonement to the nation; 
and his fortune, however immense, may 
prove but a very insufficient reoompence 


onthe Treaty of Subsidy with Denmark. 
| for the damage the nation may suffer, and: 
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the charge it may be put to, by one-ridi- 
culous.or imprudent measure. For ‘this 
reason the parliament ought to examine 
and judge of the services, before they 


think of granting funds for supplying those 
services; and it is for this reason, that 


particular.estimates of the respective ser- 


vices necessary for the ensuing year, are 
always laid betore parliament. From those 
estimates we can judge, not only of the 
services intended, but alsa of the sums ne- 
cessary for supplying those services; and, 
if we disapprove of the services, we may, 
and ought, to refuse granting any funds 
for their supply ; or, if we think the sums 
demanded too large, we may, and ought 
to grant no more than what shall appear’ 
to be absolutely necessary for the supply 
of those services we approve of. But b 
granting such a vote of credit and confi- 
fidence as is demanded by this message, 


"we can neither judge of the measures in- 


tended, nor of the sums necessary for the 
execution of those measures ; whereby we 
render ourselves quite useless, as to that of 
being able to prevent the nation’s being 
put to any unnecessary expence: there- 
fore, if such a vote as this now demanded, 
should once come to be an usual, methe- 
dical conclusion to each session of parlia- 
ment, I shall then begin to think parlia- 
ments of no-use to, I shall think them a 
most unnecessary burden upon the people. 

We are told, my Lords, that an account 
shail be laid before next session, of all the 
extraordinary expences the nation may be 
put to, by virtue of the credit and confi« 
dence now demanded. What signifies this 


‘to the nation? will this make good the ex- 


pence that may be unnecessarily incurred? 
will this atone for the damage the nation 
may sustain by a rash or ridiculous pro- 
ject? such an after-account can, in my: 
opinion, never be of the least signification.: 
I shall never think, that a parliament that 
will grant such a credit and confidence, 
will ever find fault with any expence the 
nation a be put to in pursuance of that 
credit and confidence, or that they will 
find fault with any article in the account. - 
In such a parliament, I shall always ex- 
pect to see panegyrical votes of approba- 
tion passed in every following session, with 
regard to those measures that were under-: 
taken, and those expences that. were in- 
curred, in pursuance of a vote of unlimited: 
credit and confidence passed in the pre- 
ceding. And if a new parliament should: 
tatervene, there is nothing can be of more 
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in time to come. _- 
My Lords, let us but examine the argu- 
ments made use of upon this occaston, and 


we shall find, that most of them may, with- 


equal weight, be made use of at the end ‘of 
every session. We are told, that during 
the recess of parliament, ‘his Majesty has 
a sort of dictatorial power, which woutd 
enable him to do all that is desired by this 
message, und that therefore our constitu- 


_tion can nevtr ‘be in any. danger; by our. 
giving him ‘an authority “to do what he 


might do without any such previous autho- 
rity. Is not this, my Lords, an argument 


that may be made use of with equal weight 
at the end of every session? can we sup- 


pose a time when it may be positively af- 
firmed, that no sudden emergency can 
arise during the recess? we can ‘1fdw, oF at’ 
least we niay in’ a few days, a¥ certainly 
foresee what will happen during the re- 
cess, a8 we can ever tA ‘at the end of any 
session. Therefore, the -timing’ of this 
' message deserves our -particular notice. 
it seems calculated for establishing it asa 
éustom, that at the end of every sessibn; 
eur parliament ought to invest our minis- 
ters with an absolute power, and‘an unli- 
2 nyted credit. , I shall grant, that in’ case 
Ta yery sudden and very imminent dan- 
ger, the crown has a sort of ‘dictatorial 
,ower ; but I will say, that in such a ¢ase, 

he parliament ought to be assembled as 
soon as passible. I will say, that no good 
man, no. wisé minister, would advise the 
crown to make use of that power for one 
week longer than necessity required ; so 
that,the exercise of it can never, by our 
constitution, last for above five or six 
weeks ; whereas, by granting such a par- 
liamentary authority as is now demanded, 
we give our ministers an. authority, or at 


feast a pretence, for exercising that dicta-. 


torial.power for seven or eight months... In 
the former case, the. exercise of it can 
never be. of any dangerous consequence, 
because our people would not submit to it, 
if exercised without an apparentnecessity, 


‘| the’ session, by 


| Have submitted to acce 
‘née reason for our.complying with this mes- 


or.without summoning the parliament to 


. 
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j assembte: as soon as’ pomibles: escb-ia iad? 
| she?t‘atime no devigerous-use eon Demande: 
| of it. But when-the exercise of this paneer: 
"| 3s founded upon a previous authority frem.. 
| parkament, the people will submit to it 
‘| without enquiry ; ‘and, in so. long -a time, : 
| sich an’ use miay be made of it, as may: 


retider it perpetual; for our minésters, in- 


| sich a-case, would never allow. the pariia- 


ment to-assemble, unless they were sere of. 
‘having such a parliament as would begin 
roving of the. use-they 
had made of their power, and conclude 
the session with giving them a renewal of 


‘their term. a : 


--If we are to have peace, if there is. the 
least: probability that Spain will comply,. 
‘even with that nominal satisfaction we: 
of, there can be 


sage, there could be no reason for sending: 
‘it, beside that. I have mentioned. But, 
my Lords, I am far from thinking that we 
shall have peace. . I believe we must at 
last go to war. The Spaniards will do no« 
thing, as long as they: have sueh. a -con- 


temptible opinion. of. us.: We must beat 


them iito’a better, I. hope a tighter opiv 
nion of'us; before we can‘ expect they wilt 
give‘ us either. satisfaction or security. .>If 
this‘be the case, why do‘not our ‘ministers 
telt ds's0 ? the King, I know, is fer laying 


/evéry thing before us.’ The ministers 
"| ought: it is their interest todo.so. Itis 


the interest,-at least of -the . majority. of 
them, to lay every thing fairly ‘and. at 
before parhument. ..We:cotld then. peo~ 
vide: for war'in a Te ,: parliamen- 
tary ‘method. But this, we. are told; 
would be divulging the secrets of the ge- 
vernment: - it would-be declaring.-war 
against Spain, before we bave-provided for 
cattying it on. “What! are we-then to 
steal a war upon ‘the Spaniards?--are we 
to steal a satisfaction fromthat contempti+ 
ble, though insolent nation ?.. © : 
My Lords, we have no oecasion todoso; 
and | am sure'we ought not to make.an en- 
croachment tpon ‘our consfitution for-such 
a needless, such aft insignificant purpose. 
If the war be prosecuted in @ proper and vi- 
gorous manner, we now have, ‘or niay have, 
before they can prepare for their deferce, 
a sufficient force both at land and:sea; a 
force that may fully enablé-us, not -only-to 
‘defend ourselves; but to revenge; in the 
‘most ample manner, the insults they “have 
put ses the nation, and the depfedations 
they have committed upon ‘eur merchants, 
This, I say, we have a power tedo, but 


fe 
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Ghod knows what may 


ike measures be conducted with the same 


zort-of spirit, that our peacesble measures 
have: been for so many years past. -I have, 


Lords, lived a long while in the world :- 


I have lived so long as. to wonder at no- 
thing—-I beg pardon, there is still one 
thing I should wonder at: I should won- 
der; if those who have brought us into 
such a deplorable and contemptible state, 


should ever be able to bring us out of it, 


or to recover either our character or their 


own... .._- : : 
For God’s sake, my Lords, what are we 


afraid of? Are we afraid of Spain? That 
cannot be. Are we afraid lest Spain 
should be supported by France? What 
then?. Must we do nothing but what 


- France gives us leave to do? Must we 


make a sacrifice of our trade, our naviga- 
tion, our honour, because France com- 
mands it,.and threatens us with correction, 


- if we do not obey. My Lords, we had 


better submit to. become a province to 
France, because they would then think 
themselves obliged to defend us. But this 
I shall never submit to, I shall chuse to 
die with my sword in hand, rather than 
meanly live to see my country made a 
rovince; and if this should ever 
come to.be the question, I. hope I should 
atill-find in this kingdom many companions ; 
I am.sure every true Briton would share 
the same fate with me. With such men, 
to live or not to live, can never be the 

uestion of most importance. To live 
a or die bravely, has been the reso- 


-Jution of our ancestors in all ages past; I 


hope it is the resolution of the present ge- 
neration, I hape it will be the resolution 
of our posterity in all ages to come. 

With regard to Spain, my Lords, if they 
do not give us immediate satisfaction, we 


are under an absolute necessity of declar-. 


ing war, let who will take their part. The 
principal affair in dispute between them 
and us, is of such a nature, that even 
France will not, I believe, take their part ; 
and I believe it, because it is neither her 
interest to do so, nor is she prepares for 
it. It is not the interest of France to es- 
tablish those claims which the Spani 


have lately set up against us; because 
they may one be .made use of 
againat France as well as against us. 


And suppose the French should mistake 
their interest, which they seldom do, what 
can they do against uur They can make 
use of ‘nothing but a naval force against 
~wa, which they are at present unprovided 
(VOL.xX.J : 
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cane wate may 
take care they never shall.. The Frepch. 


--, 


court may encourage the claims of Spain, *, 


whilst they are made. to Operate only. 
against this nation; because every thing 
that is a discquragement ta our trade, is” 
an encouragement. to that of. France. © 
They may even bully and hector, in order | 
to make us sybmit as patiently to the 
claims of Spain for twenty years. to come, 
as we have done for twenty years past ; 
because, by such a submission, the trade 
of this kingdom would be very much les- 
sened, and their trade as much advanced ; 
but if we once begin to .reassume our an- 
cient character, if we once resolve to vin-, 
dicate the rights. of our country, notwith- 
standing the unfortunate situation the af- | 
fairs of Europe are by some late measures. 
redueed to, yet, I believe, France will be. 
extremely cautious of engaging in a war 
for supporting Spain in claims which all 


the world must see tobe unjust. Against 


this nation, their numerous land armies 
signify nothing, without a superior naval 
force, and that, they know, they neither 
have, nor. could provide themselves with in 
time of war. The certain consequence of a 
war with this nation, would be a full stop 
to their trade, and, if well conducted on 
our part, it might be attended with the 
ruin of most of their settlements in the 
East and West Indies ; which is a risk we 
can hardly suppose the French will run, 
for the sake of supporting Spain, in claims 
that may here be made to operate 
against themselves. Besides this danger, 
whatever our own ministers may think, the 


French ministers know, that this nation —__ 


has many natural and powerful allies upon 
the. continent, and they likewise know, 
that vigorous resolutions, vigorously and 


wisely executed, would reconcile to us — 


those allies whom our late conduct has. 
estranged from us. From all which, my 
stake must be of opinion, ae the dan- 

t of France’s engaging in the war, is not 
ae so hideous as the ‘dastardly imagjna- 
tions of some people may represent. J 
am persuaded, they will not venture to 
engage, unless they foresee, that the same 
spirit,| which has rendered our peaceable 
measures ineffectual, may probably have 
such an influence, as to render most of 
our warlike measures abortive. . 

But, my Lords, if we do go to war, I 
hopé the natural spirit of this nation will 
revive, I hope it. will begin to exert itself; 
and if it does, lam sure it will get thie bet- 
ter of every thing that can, of every: man 


it [aU] ©. 
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that dare oppose it. I imust therefore 
think we have nothing to apprehend, for 
_ this‘year at least from France ; and agaitist 
Spain alone, we have no occasion to make 
&‘secret of our designs. We have now a 
fleet at sea, superior to any they-can fit 
out against us ; we have a number of troops 
to put on board, sufficient for attacking 
them in that part, where alone we ought 
to attack them. What then should hin- 
der us from declaring war, the moment 
we find they despise us so much as to 


disregard every engagement they make | 


with us? Why should we make an 


encrofchment upon our constitution for | 
the sake of: concealing. that resent- | 


ment, which, the ‘sooner it is mani- 
fested, the more it will tend ‘to our ho- 


nour ? : In less than a fortnight the chance | 

of peace or war will be determined. Ifthe | 

court of Spain does not, in that time, ome y ! 
9 


with what they have so'scleninly promise 


it will be proper for his Majesty to come. 


to his parliament and declare from the 
throne, that we must provide for war. 
The sending of such a message as this, at 
fuch a time, seems therefore to ‘have 
Been calculated by our ministers, for no- 


fling elsé but to render the sending of | 
such messages familiar to the people, and » 
to the ; 


the complying with them habitu 
parliament. — aaa 
this mesgage, catr be attended with no bad 
consequence: we may comply with, and 
: ey ere of the first, ‘without taking notice 
of the last: we ought to comply with the 
first, because it is reasonable, and because 
_we may ‘do so without any breach of our 
constitution. It is a certain, limited de- 
‘mand, and such a demand as ought to be 
provided for by:parliament. Therefore I 
Khali readily agree to the address of thanks 
proposed, sq far as it felates to the first 
part of this Message; but that Address 


ought, I think, to be accompanied with. 


another ofa very different nature. How- 
€ver, as this is not the question now before 
us, I shall wave saying any thing tipon it, 
till I see the fate of the present question. 
"The Earl of Chesterfield : . 

My Lords; as the first part of this 
message bears no resemblance nor relation 
to the last, and as most lords who have 
spoke upon’the present question seem to 
approve of ‘it, so far as it relates to the 
first part of the message now -before us, I 
shall give your lordships no trouble upon 
that head. But as to what is demanded by 


Our not complying with the last part of } 


“Débate in the Lords ~~: T1986 
the last part of this message, your’ lord 
ships may call it a vote ef credit, or a vote 
of confidence, or both, if you will: let'the 
demand be what it will, our complying 


with it will, in my opinion, be placing a 


thuch greater confidence in, and giving a 
larger credit to our present ministers, than 
any ministers ought, by our constitution, 
to be trusted with. I shall never ‘be for 
giving to any ministers an unlimited power 
to raise what number of troops, and what 
sums of money, they may think ‘neces- 
sary; and upon this occasion 1 am the 
more against it, because of its being asked 
at such a critical conjuncture. We may, 
perhaps, be under some uncertainty at 
present ; there may, perhaps, be at pre- 
sent a probability, that we shall soon be 
obliged to declare war against Spain; but 
in a féw days that uncertainty will be at 
an end, and that which some are now 
pleased to call a probability only, will, in 
my opinion, within a fortnight, become a 
certainty ; for if the 95,000/. be paid on 
the 24th of this month, we may look upon 
it as an earnest of peace, we may from 
thence conclude, that the Spaniards are at 
last resolved to do us justice; in which 
case we can have no occasion for raising 
more troops, or larger sunis of money, 
than have been already agreed to by par- 
liament, in a regular parliamentary mé- 
thod. On the other hand, if this sum of 
money be not paid upon the day ap- 
pointed, I hope we shall at last have done 


with hegociation: I hope no man will 


imagine, we are to purchase another in- 
effectual and collusive Convention, at a 
new expence of 4 or 500,000/.. This ses- 
sion is, it Is true, drawing towards a con- 
clusion; but there is no necessity for put- 
ting an end to it before the 24th of this 
month: and if the parliament be then sit- 
ting, and the money not paid by Spain, 
what shiould hinder us from providing for 


war, in that method which is most agree-_ 


able to our constitution ? 

‘This Message, therefore, my Lords, 
seems to me to be designed for nothing 
but that of establishing the custom of con- 
cluding each session of parliament with a 
Vote of Credit and Confidence, without 
the least necessity or occasion ; and this I 
cannot agree to, because I think it will be 
of the most dangerous consequence to our 
constitation. During the recess of parlia- 
ment, the crown may have, ‘by our con- 
stitutidn, a sort of dictatorial power; but 
that power will become much more dan- 


gerous- when ‘founded upon the previous 


| 
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suthority of parliament. Our people have 
a sort of implicit faith in their parliaments, 
and will always be less jealous of the ex- 
ercise of any extraordinary power, when 
it is founded. upon the authority of parlia- 
went, than when it js founded upon an 
emergent necessity only. The dictatorial 
power was upon many occasions of great 
perv to the Romans, and whilst it was 

ept within its ancient bounds, it was ne- 
ver attended with any inconvenience or 
danger. It was originally limited to the 
term of six months at farthest, and was 
generally resigned before that term ex- 
pired ; but the second man to whom it was 
granted for a. longer term, put an end to 
the liberties of that republic. 

This shews, my Lords, how dangerous 
it is, in a free state, to depart in the least 
from any of those regulations that were 
established by our ancestors for limiting 
the power of our ministers, which is always 
what is really meant, when we talk of the 
power or prerogative of the crown. Under 
those regulations we nave lived happy, we 
have lived tree, for many ages; but no 
one can tell what consequences the least 
departure may be attended with. It is al- 
lowed, that no vote of credit was ever 
granted before the Revolution, therefore 
every such vote must be a departure from 


our ancient constitution, and coneaeeny , 


‘must be dangerous; and every one will 
low, that we ought not in prudence to ex- 
pose ourselves to any danger, without an 
apparent necessity. If the crown has, 
during the recess of parliament, a sort of 
dictatorial pewer, may it not be now as 
freely exercised, as it was before the Revo- 
lution? May it not in time to come be as” 
sufficient for protecting us against. sudden’ 
and unforeseen dangers, as it has been for 
- $9 many ages past? Weare told, that the 
method. of appropriation, introduced since 
the Revolution, makes this impossible. 
_ My Lords, let us but consider the state 
our public revenues were in before the 
Revolution, and we shall find there is no- 
thing in this argument. Before the Restora- 
tion, the crown had ro established révenue, 
but what was scarcely sufficient for sup- 
porting what we now call the civil list; 
and they had seldom any credit to borrow. 
money from private hands, even upon the 
most pressing emergency. After the 
Restoration, indeed, we became a little 
more generous: a large, public revenue 
was settled upon the crown; but that re- 
yenue was appropriated as much as it is 
wow, though not in so express terms. A 


, 
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pan wes.allotted for s y the 
ivil Ligt, another part for paying the few 
guards and gartigons, that were then- 
up, and a third part for supporting ' 
navy. If any of these services had been 
neglected, and the money conyerted hy. 
our ministers to other uses, I believe the 
parliament would have then been mors 
ready to have enquired into, and punished 
such misapplication, than they have ever 
appeared to be since that time; and the 
crown had, after the Restoration, as well ' 
as before, but very little credit for borrow. 
ing money from private hands. During 
the recess of parliament, the crown had nd 
resource against sudden emergencies, but 
that of making use of the little credit it had 
for borrowing money from private hands; 
or that of leaving the pensions and salaries 
of courtiers unpaid, and converting: that 
money to the service of the nation. This 
made it always necessary for the crown ta 
call a parliament as soon as. possible, and 
the parliament replaced what had been 
laid out for the public service, if they ap4 
proved of it, or they put a stop to the ex- 
pence, if they disapproved of the service. - 
Now, my Lords, let us consider -our 
public revenue, as it stands at present; by 
which I mean, the whole money raised 
yearly upon the people, by the annual or 
perpetual grants of parliament. It is now 
above three times as much as it ever was 
before the Revolution; and-every shilling 
of it passes now through the fingers of our 
ministers, 9s well as it did then. One part 
of it is allotted for the support of the.Civil 
List, another part of it for paying our 
armies and garrisons abroad and at heme, 
a third part of it for paying our seamen, 
and supporting our navy, a fourth for pay- . 
ing the interest growing due yearly to our 
public creditors, and a fifth for paying off 
yearly so much of the principal, when we 
can keep our ministers from laying hold of 
it for warlike preparations in peaceable 
times. These, my Lords, are the uses’ it 
is designed for, and to these it is approe | 
priated; but in case of a sudden emer- 
gency, during the recess of parliament, 
what should hinder our ministers from 
leaving the pensions and salaries of cour- 
tiers unpaid for a few months, and apply- 
ing that money to the service of the nation? _ 
I believe the parliament would be as ready 
to supply the deficiency thereby occasion- 
ed in'the Civil List, as ever they were to 
supply any pretended deficiency in that 
revenue: I asure they would have more 
reason; and no man-in the kingdom could © 


t : 


- 


_-e Vote of Credit is now less necessary than 


N 
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find fault with our ministers for advising | upon their having. been: guilty .of every 
‘the crown to apply to the safety of the’| crime that is Jaid to their chi Re wae 
nation, in a case of necessity, that. which | . But suppose, my Lords, there were-no 
vas particularly appropriated to the sup- | danger in our complying with-eyery part 
port of the crown. * But if this should not | of this Message, and suppese there were 
‘be sufficient, what should hinder our mi- | a greater necessity for it than there-seems 
- ‘pisters from contracting a small debt for'| to be at present; yet, when I consader to 
the immiediaté safety of the nafion? For | whom we are to phe the extraorflinary 
that they-may and do contract debts with- | powers asked for, I cannot agree to 1. £ 
- Out’ any previous authority from parlia- | shall never agree to prions ¢ am 
ment, the great navy debt lately paid off, | unlimited ‘credit to ministers, whe, with 
the great navy debt still remaining due, | me, never had any credit;-nor-eag I give 
and the many prants that have been made | my consent. to the nation’s putting: so 
for making good deficiencies in the Civil'|’much confidence in a ministry,:in which I 
List, are sufficient testimonies. There-.| nevercbuld put any confidence. My Lords, 
fore, as the pensions and salaries paid out | we. have granted them such.powérs as this 
of the Civil List now amount to a much | before now: We have.never-refused them 
larger sum than they ever amounted to | any thing; and yet they have never so 
: re ‘the Revolution, and as the-crown | much-as, once deviated into what, I think, 
_ has’ now much:more credit, both for con- | may be called right. But, on the con- 
‘tracting and running in debt, than it ever | trary, they have, im my opinion, prostituted 
had before that time, I must conclude, that | the honour, sunk the reputation,:squan- 
dered the wealth, and almost abe the 

trade of this nation. To me, my Lerds, 


it ever was, or could be, at any time be- 
fore the Revolution. . = 
Thus, my Lords, it must appear, that |. 
such a Vote of Credit and Confidence, as 
_ is now desired, is net only dangerous, but 
‘unnecessary ; and no experience, no pre- 
e 


ee nek, aes: 
cedent can warrant our running ourselyes 


tae? 


Pa eee) 


As for that of ‘empowering his Majesty 


‘ave passed through their hands, for these 
twenty years by-past. Therefore, if we 
_ jadge from experience, we can have no 

great reason for giving them a power to. 
run the nation as iauich in debt as they 
please. “Such a power must always be of" 
the most dangerous nature ; because the | 
peal they pus the nation in dae er more 

ey may depend upon having that power 
paar 4 the m0re secure: Will they be 
against being called to a strict. account. | 
Like the Spanish governor, who, for his'| 
many oppressions and extortion’, was re-'} 
¢alled from his command in America, their 


order to attend. . Precedents, my Lords, 
spcurity against punishment will depend "if i 


are of an improying nature: if it-should 


iY 


ap pb ther dele 
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vonoe be racbived ds'a mixim, that the par- | snd, I ‘think, a ‘false doctrine, of ‘te ore 
lament may; by a vote, consent to an aug- |‘side orthe other. =. 
amentation of our army in time of peace, | It signifies nothmg, my Lords, to say, 
‘that maxim may at last be extended to the that, by our complying with this message, 
‘altering, repealing, or making any law the | no man is to be, compelled to enter into 
scrown’may, by a Message, please to desire; | his Majesty’s land-service : we know how . 
therefore, I cannot agree to what a noble | ready young gentlemen are to accept, of 
lord: has been pleased to say: in’ this de- | commissions in the army, anda great num- 

bate, «*-That the consent of parliament , 


ber of new officers will always get a great 
may -be signified by a Vote or Resolution, | pumber of men to list voluntarily into the 
in pursuance of a Message from his Ma- | service. When commissions are granted, 
jesty; aswell as by the preamble of a Bill.” | and orders for new levies issued, we are 
= am far from contending with that noble | not to suppose, that the officers, when 
Jord in law learnmg. or distinctions, but | they accept their commissions, will be 
Motwithstanding what he has said, I must | told, that they are to be employed in sub- 
‘took upon the present motion, if.it be | duing the liberties of their country; nor 
agreed to, as a repeal of the Mutiny Bill. 


are we to suppose, that the men, when 
E must suppose, that by the word ‘ whole’ | they are prevailed on to list, will be told, 
- in the preamble of that Bill, we did not 


that they are to fight against their coun- 
mean ‘ a half,’ or any number of parts: I 


ur warlike preparations will al. 
must suppose, we thereby meant to limit 


ways, in such a case, be said to be intended 
the number of troops to 17,704 men; and | against some neighbouring nation that has 
as every clause in a Bill must relate to the 


insulted and injured us, though our minis- 

preamble, therefore, when there is a gene- | ters be secretly resolved to submit to 

_ ¥allimitation in the preamble of a Bill, that | every indignity that can be put upon the 
limitation, without being repeated, must | nation by neighbouring powers, rather 
run through the whole, and must be sup- | than be interrupted, by a foreign war, in 
aga to be a limitation upon every clause; | the hostilities they are carrying on against 
Yor which reason, J must be of opinion, | the constitution and liberties of their 
“that no clause in the Mutiny Bill we have 


country. By such’a pretence, my Lords, 
already passed, can relate to, or compre- | many gentlemen may be induced to accept 
chend any number of troops above that 


. of commissions, many private men may be 
which is mentioned in the preamble. Nay, I 


) induced to list as soldiers, with the honest 
do not know, but that the raising and keep- | and brave view of serving their country 
‘ig up a greater number of men, may ren- | against its foreign enemies ; but after they 
der the whole Bill ineffectual, by making it 


: have once entered into the service, th 
impossible to determine who are within, or | may, by our Mutiny Bill, thus interpreted, 
who are without the enacting clauses of 


‘be compelled to serve against their cow 
that Bill. | : iy ae 
- In my opinion, my Lords, it is a most 


try, by assisting its domestic and. .moat 

dangerous enemies ; for they cannot then 
dangerous doctrine, to pretend, that when | leave the service, when they have.a mind, 
-@ law is passed for keeping a certain limit- | nor can they safely refuse to obey. any 
ed number of troops in order, it must re-. | order they receive from their commanding 
‘late to, and comprehend all the troops | officer ; because the court martial is to.de- 
which our ministers may think fit to raise'| termine, whether the order be lawful.ar 
and keep up during the continuance of | 
that law; because, in such a case, it may 


not ; and a court martial, chosen by a 3Ri- 
nister, will probably determine every cony- 
. be made to serve for obliging our army to 
subdue, instead of defending their coun- 


try: And if it does not’ comprehend all‘ 


mand to be lawful, that proceeds from. his 
authority, secret of revealed. shh is 
- Having now shewn, my Lords, that it is 
the troops which our ministers may think | dangerous, unnecessary, and inconsistent 
fit to raise and keep up, we must allow, | with the Bill already passed into a law, te 
“that it cannot be made to do so by a vote!| comply with this message, I need not," 
of either, or both Houses of Parliament,:| think, expatiate upon the consequences ef , 
untess we allow, that an act of parliament | our not complying with the latter part -of 
‘ean be altered or amended by a vote; and,| it; for let those consequences be as dan- 
‘if it can be altered or amended, we must,| gerous as they will, I hope I haye made..it 
allow that it may be repealed by the same'| appear, that.1t ought not.to be complied , 
.shethod. Thus, by agreeing to this Mes- | with. But the consequences of our , net 
‘gage, we must establish a most dangerous, | complying with it, are ‘so far'from being 


~ 
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dangerous, that, I think, i¢ will be attend- 
ed with t advantages. Spain, I am 
convinced, haa: no hopes from a war, if on. 
our side it be wisely and vigorously prose- 
cuted. Their: only hopes, I believe, are 
founded upon the continuance of our pre- 
sent administration. They have by ex- 
perience found, that our present ministers 
may be amused, and they hope to amuse 
them with negociations for some years 
longer; or if they cannot amuse them 
with peaceable negociations, they hope 
that our warlike measures will be carrie 
on in the same languid and ill-judged man- 
ner our peaceful measures have been ; in 
which case they may, like the terrier with 
the fox, by mere teazing, at last force us 
, to accept of unequal and dishonourable 
terms.. We can no way put an end to 
these hopes so effectually, as by shewing, 
that our parliament is not under the abso- 
lute direction of our administration. If 
, the Spaniards see, as they must see by our 
refusing to comply with this message, that 
the parliament has seriously taken the 
state of the nation into concideralion. and 
that we have resolved to be what we really 
are, his Majesty’s chief and supreme coun- 
cil, their flattering hopes will all vanish, 
and then they will of course comply with 
our just demands. The 95,000/. will be 
: pad upon the day appointed, and all other 
isputes will soon be settled to the honour 
and advantage of this nation; so that if 
the 95,000/. should not be paid, or if a 
‘war should ensue, I shall impute it to our, 
+ complying with the message now before 
us 


I am surprised, my Lords, to hear it 
said, that our yefusing to comply with this 
message, would give the court of Spain, 
or any other court in Europe, cause to 
imagine, that there would be a breach be- 
tween his Majesty and his parliament. 
Can we suppose that court, or any court, 
So ignorant of our constitution, as not to 
distinguish between his Majesty and his 
ministers ? can we suppose them so igno- 


rant of his Majesty’s regard for our con-. 
stitution, as to imagine, that he would es-: 


pouse the cause of his ministers against his 


arliament ?. God forbid! that any of his’ 
illustrious family ever should, I am sure. 
he never will; therefore, all the court of 
Spain could expect from such a parlia-| 
mentary contumacy as I am now pleading ' 
for, is, that it would produce a change of' 


ministers ; and from such a change, I am 
convinced, they can expect no advantage. 
If they saw but the least reason to suspect 


The Lorde Addreis of Thanks 


[ene 


it, I aim persuaded, they would be glad ta 
comply, not only with what they haye 

romised, but witl every thing we could 
in justice demand. If an honourable peace, 
therefore, be a desirable thing, ag it surely 
is, I must think our refusing to comply 
with this message, the most ready way to 
obtain it; and for this reason, among many 
others, I shall. give my negative .to the 


question. 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks for the 
Treaty with Denmark.} The following 
Address was agreed upon and presented to 
his Majesty : : ; 

«< Most gracious Sovereign, 


_ § We your ve most dutiful an 
loyal subjects, the Lords Spiritual an 
Temporal in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to express the grateful sense we 
have of hee Majesty’s royal care and at- 
tention for the peace and welfare of these 
kingdoms, and for preserving the public 
tranquillity, and the balance of power in 
Europe. , 

“< At the same time, permit us to return 
your Majesty our humble thanks, for hav- 
ing concluded a treaty of defensive alliance 
with the king of Denmark, and for havin 
ordered the same to be laid before us ; an 
to assure your Majesty of our concurrence 
and support, in mal:ing good the engage-- 
ments which you have thereby entered 
into. - aa 
“«‘ We also beseech your Majesty, to ac- 
cept the strongest assurances, that we will 
zealously and cheerfully support your Ma- 
jesty, in making such further augmenta- 
tion of your forces, either by sea or land, 
as may become absolutely necessary, by 
reason of any emergency, arising from the 
present posture of affairs in Europe, which 
al nearly concern the honour, interest, 
and safety of these kingdoms ; and in con- 
certing such measures, as the exigency @f 
affairs may require.’ 


The King’s Answer.] The King gave 
this Answer : : : 

‘«< My Lords, I takethis Address as areal 
mark of your zeal and affection for my 
person and government. You may de- 
pend upon it, that the confidence which 
you repose in me, shall be made use of 
with the strictest regard to the true in- 
terest of my people. * _ 


Debate in the Lords on a Motion for an 
Address 40 know whether Spain had paid 


a 


| 


the’ 95,0001: Mipulaitd bythe Convent 
tion} May 31. Lord Bathurst rose 
@ndsaids ~° - - t 


_"« My Lords’; the time ie now expired, that 


was stipulated by the Convention, for the 
payment of the 95,000/. and we have now 
before us a Bill, by which his Pia be? is 
enabled to pay 60,000/. towards the dis- 
charge of a debt owing to: the crown of 
Spain. As we are so very punctual in 
fulfilling our engagements to that crown, 
{ think, it would be highly worthy of this 
House, toaddress his Majesty, to know if 
that crown has fulfilled any part of her 
engagements to us. Therefore, I hope, 
your lordships will pardon me, if I take 
the liberty to move, That an humble ad- 
dréss be presented to his Majesty, that 
he will be graciously pleased to acquaint 
this House, whether the sum of 95,0000. 
apreed by the late Convention to be due 
on the part of Spain, as a balance to the 
crown and subjects of Great Britain, and 
stipulated to be paid in money, at Lon- 
don, within the term of four months, to 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


‘May $1. Debate on the Motion foran Address 
to know whether the 95,000/. was paid, 
and if not, what reason was given ? 


. Bathurst. Made this motion, 
_ Newcastle. It is not paid. . 
Bathurst. This is not an answer to the whole 
of the motion. Nor is such an answer a parlia- 
mentary one. | 
} - Newcastle. I have answered the first part, 
and have liberty+o say, that I do not know 
that the Spaniards have given any reason. 
Bedford. We must know this in -a more 
eoemenety way : else we can take no notice 
of it. | | 
_ Newcastle. I have the King’s leave to give 
this account, and the House is as thoroughly 
informed thus as it can be by an address. 
Aylesford. The dignity ‘of the House, and 
the importance of the subject, require a direct 
application to the throne. Fora secretary to 
say he hath leave, is a way never used. Are 
they afraid the King should see new faces, 
and hear all the Lords assure him of their 
readiness to support bim. Who can have 
informed the King that this motion would be 
made. No lord ought to do it. This way is 


‘telling the Lords against the Convention, 
_ that they shall not approach the King’s pre- 


gence. 

‘ ‘Newcastle. T-wish all the Lords would -at- 
tend the throne im a proper manner. . I. ob- 
tained this leave from respect for the House, 
that they might not say they had been trifled 
with about a matter which they might have 


been told.’ This doth not prevent the House | 


from giving what advice they please. 


7 \ 


for the Treaty with Denwiark. 
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| be reckoned from the day of theexohangis 


of. the ratifications, has been paid in puré 


| suance of the said treaty ; and, if not paid; 


on what pretences’ the same has beeri 
elayed or refused by the court of 
Bpain ye = | 


The Duke of Newcastle. My Lords, it 
was natural to foresee, that a motion. of 
this kind would be made: therefore, I 
have leave from his Majesty to acquaint 
the House, that the said sum is not paid, 
and that no reasons have as yet been given 
on the part of Spain, for nén payment. 


Earl of Aylesford. My Lords, it is very 
surprising, that any lord should take upon 
him to bar the access of the House. to 
his Majesty, and, I think, that this answer 
is by no means parliamentary. The no- 
ble lord said, he has leave to acquaint the 
House, so and so. How could his grace 
know what motion was to be made in this 
House? And if he did know, is it not a 
very great proof of the noble duke’s cou- 
rage, to take upon him to step betwixt his 


Aylesford. 

Chesterfield. Most.persons would think we 
could not be treated with such contempt as to 
have no reason given for not performing the 
only thing stipulated. But you are not war- 
ranted by what the noble duke hath said to . 
give any advice, though in private Bills such a 
message is sufficient. ne : 

Willoughby. ‘ 

Cholmondeley. Bm 

Hardwicke. C. An Answer by leave is a 

rliamentary answer. The House cannot ge 
In &@ more irregular method tlian an Address on 
this matter now. It is not usual. to ask the 
King a question of fact, which the King can 
only know by his ministers. But we are got 
into a seahiod of framing a Political Catechism. 
No person could answer this without leave 
from the King. When it hath been the cam- 
mon discourse, that such a motion would. be 
made, the Secretary may tell the King this, 
and ask him whether he may say so and so. 

Argyle. I wish this question had been pre- 
vented by the ministers advising the King to 
lay this matter before the House. The Crown _ 
hath been often addressed to know who gave 
such or such advice. This is a question of 
fact. The House once commanded a Secre- 
tary of State to write to the States of Holland 
to desire they would net entertain a fugitive. ~ 
But of late it hath been debated, whether 
papers might be sent for to the treasury. If 
the noble duke had had a command te tell 
the House, that had been different from.a per 
Mission. - | 

Question upon the Motion for an Address, 
&c. N. C. - 56. el 
oo o's 42. 
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Majesty and this great council, and return 
a verbal answer to an address, before it has 
been © even before it has: been 


My-~ Lords, how will - this 
= ccs without gait ie pe fs not 
thought, that this answer is 
calculated a exclude from his Majesty's 
presence, all those who had the honour te 
vote against the Convention. _ 
« The Duke of Newcastle. My Lords, 
I thought I was doing the House a piece 
of service, in eaving time thus late in the 
session. The Answer I have given, is the 
very same that the House wi 
the Address should be presented. But, 
my Lords, I have another reason for op- 
osing this motion, and that is, because it 
is by no means parliamentary. The mo- 


tion is for an Address, That his Majesty 


would be graciously pleased to acquaint 
the House ; whereas, all addresses of that 
kind, are, that his Majesty would or- 
der the sedi of State, or the proper 
officer, to lay before the House the papers 
that may be nccessary for our information 
in such cases. Now, my Lords, this is the 
very thing his Majesty has done. There 
are no papers, indeed, to be laid be- 
fore the House on this occasion, but he 
has ordered me, who have the honour 
to be a Secretary of State, to return 
the House the same answer that would 
have been returned, if the address had been 
presented. As to my intention of preclud- 
ing the noble lords from having access to 
his Majesty, I do aver; my Lords, that I 
am so far fom having any such intention, 
that nothing would give me greater plea- 
sure, than tosee the noblelords, who voted 
agamst the Convention, more assiduous 
than they are, in paying their duty per- 
sonally'to his Majesty. Therefore, my 
Lords, I hope this motion will be thought 
improper; and the rather, because the 
term stipulated for the payment has been 
but a very few days elapsed, and it would 
be rash to come to any resolutions on this 
head, (which we must do, if the address 
should be presented ) without having a lit- 
tle farther patience. 


| The Duke of Argyle. My Lords, it is 
now high time for us to lay aside using the 
medium of ministers, in presenting ad- 
dresses, or receiving answets from the 
crown. We ought now, my Lords, to in- 
form his Majesty ourselves, of things that 
the ministry appear to have neglected. It 
was foretold again and again in this House 


thet this. money never would be paid, and 


8 
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to doubt of 
take notice of somewhat said by the noble 


receive, if 
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the whole. merit of the Convention was to 
Oe ee en of the court 
. in in that respect. Now it appears, 
Sha itis eeey ic not paid. What is to 
be dene? Shall we again trust to minis- 
ters, who, it is evident, have mis-informed 
his Majesty in every step in this affair? 
No. us apply to the crown ourselves ; 


| his Majesty’s known tender regard to the’ 


ights of his subjects, leaves us- no room 
se ining redress. I: must 


lord who spoke last: he thought it was 
always customary for the crown to return 
its answers to this House by the ministers. 
It may be the custom, my Lords, but 
this House has sometimes been so dissatis- 
fied with such a proceeding, that we have 
addressed the crown to know by whose 
advice such an answer was given. If the 
address now moved for, could be. answered 
by any papers to be laid before us, we had 
no occasion to address, we needed but have 
appointed a committee, with the power 
that committees commonly have, of send- 
ing for papers, records, or persons, as they 
think fit. But my It is not se 
much for information, that we ought to 
agree te this address; we ought to 
agree to it, in order to open @ communi- 
cation betwixt his Majesty and his great 
council, without intervention of a minis- 
ter. The word ‘ Minister,’ my Lords, has. 
been very much misunderstood of late. - 
It has a British and a French signifi- 
cation. - In the British sense, my Lords, 
it, signifies a servant of the parliament, 
a servant of the people, as well as of the 
crewn ; and this House has formerly un- 
derstood ministers to be under their im- 
mediate direction. We have an instance 
of it in the reign of king Charles II. when 
upon a complaint of a breach of privilege 
to this House, the offending party fled to 
Holland: what did this: Foase, do my 
Lords? It ordered, by its own autho- 
rity, the secretary of state to write to Hol- 
land, and reclaim the offender. The 
French sense of the word minister, my 
Lords, ¢ Maitre de Palais,’ is one who acts 
in place of the king, one who is account- 
able to none but the king, let him be guilty 
of never so many miscarri or misma- 
nagements. I am sorry to see it, but we 
seem of late to have adopted this last sense 
of the word. Ministers of Great Britain 
seem to be as absolute as they are in 
France: but my. Lords, I hope your lord- 
se will assért the dignity of this Houee, 
agree to this Address. | 


AN00f == onthe Covtoention wth Spain. «|e L179 = ft 


oo Fhe qoaation- deieg then put; it waecary |: lordships’ attention to- prevent. our. -pastey 
ried against-addressing by 54.to.98.- “Fhe | nity from feeling. -its- consequences, ~Ag 
division being oyer, the Jord-Carteret:mov- | your lordships havealready founds that th@: 
ed, ‘That- Monday nextbe -appeinted for | ebligations-which Spaip had entered- inte 
taking the. State of the Nation into eanugi- | by the late Convention, are .on sher -papt 
deration; which-was agreed:to: .- *. 7-2: } unfulfilled, the House. I- hope will pardoxe 
2. ae ce dene Denes gh te gees ght me Gf J new treat -that Measure as. - no 
_ «Debate in the Lords.on a. Motion, That. | longer existing, and lay before -your.jords 
the Non-payment of the .Money-due front | ships a detail ef what -prudenee, hongury 
Spain is' a Breach; of the Conventi.a.* }| and a just gegard for the. interest of this 
June 4; The.-Lotd. Carteret opened the: | nation; ought to have dictated to those, 
debate as follows: .- |- -»..-~- _: | Who “negotiated” that Convention, as the 
.. My Lords ; we are now met to consider. | proper measures ta be-pursued, instead of 
of the State of the Nation, a state more. |‘that ruinous treaty. = =~ * ° * 
fit for meditation than discourse; a state | Give me leave, therefore, my Lords, to 
whereof none of our forefathers-has seen |.say, that after the refusal, on. the part ‘of 
the parallel, and which requires_all your | Spain to give up the point of nd Search, 


_| the Convention, an“indignity to his Majesty, 
cand an injusticeto the nation. §° © © - >” 
— Halifar. eae) ee Me nes 
_- Newcastle. The Royal Navy oucht to be ex- 
erted in defence of the nation. It is owing te 
that, that Spain is in no better a cendition. It - 
‘may be owing to it that their treasure may stay 
where it is; a demand upon the treasure of the 
Galleons hath been made by other nations and 
complaints of bigh Indultos. The non-pay- 
‘ment is no argiiment against the Convention. 
If Spain could have taken the money out of 
oor pockets, they would have paid it. - If 
anaking the Declaration new proposed was ne. 
‘cessary .in-order to do what is proper, I would 
net be against it. But the sense of the House 

is known, and the King hath given his word.. 
Therefore this question 1s not necessary. Every 
body will think in the same manner if this Con-— 
vention comes to be broken, if it should not be 
erecuted. The question proposed may be in- 
terpreted as a doubt whether the rigbt part’ 
will be tuken in retars for the wrong one taken. 
in Spam. If beg leave to hint the inconve-. 
riences of-sach a Declaration. This is a-ticl~- . 
lish ground to go upon, 1 mean on account of 
the nation: not personally. It is desirable. 
that if we must break it, may be with that power. 
alone. ‘Phe immediate consequence of” this’ 
question is’a declaration of war. - They have’ 
allies which indeed they would have ne right 
to call upon if we did deeciare war, but they 
would make their cause leok plausible, perhaps 
they may think the spirit, worked up- against’ 
them so high that they may as well break with .” 
95,0CO0/. in their pockets as otherwise. This_ 
question will only turn to their advantage for 
whese advantage it was not designed. The 
Parliament advised last year first fair means, 
then force. ‘The Convention was an experi- 
ment of eight months to try if war could be 
avoided. Buti that should be broke there can’ 
be no diference of opinion’ what should be’ 
done. Thedelay hath lost nothingif Spainis 
in a worse condition: and you cannot bave a_ 
more favourable point-to. proceed apon than a 
breach df a Cenvention. “And as-to-the money t 


* From the Sccker. Manuscript. et 


“June 4. Debate, Whether it shall be voted 
yi that the Convention is broken. 


“Carteret. The State of the Nation is’ fitter 
fer meditation than discourse : but not having 
been meditated upon as it ought where it 
should be, this House must consider it. All 
men eiuet think the Convention atan end. fF: 
shall say nothing agaiast the late Conrention. : 
L. wish it were .as if it bad not been. — I. could 
hardly have helieved they: would not have 
paid. All that was meant, was to furnish you 
with a pretence to raise money against your- 
selves: It was worth while for Spain to have’ 
given. twice the money to have got their Gal- 
leeas home. They must pay more for the in-- 
surance of them: but .they slew ‘they will 
hate nothing to do with you. ‘Had they. paid’ 
we bad been bound till their Galleong had got- 
home ; ‘but.now all accounts are at an end, and: 
we are at liberty. Lam not fora war: we. 
may negociate ourselves into one; but stick to 
the treaties and you cannot have one. . In the. 
treaty:of 1670 an end is put to reprizals, an- 
absurd practice between great powers. -Royal: 
Navies are kept by the merchants, and must 
prptect: the merehants: In that treaty it is 
said, you shall. have resort to the methods al- 
lowable by the law of nations. If we do this,- 
a may indeed declare. war ; and if we-are 
afraid of that, thereis an end. Spain can have 
no friends in this question : for itis the concern 
of all Europe. It hath been most unminis- 
terially said, that the property of all nations is 
in-the Galleons. They are al deemed.to be 
the Spaniards, aud-no foreigner canreelaim any: 
thing. » You may shew. your. justice and .your - 
courage-both. - Take ,what belangs to Spain : 
give back the. rest- te others... They will. be 
glad to pay.-yeu the Indulto. By accident 
Spain isin a werse condition now than fast. 
year. Their Galléons have three years trea- 
sure aboard. I mean nothing personal, but. 
only to get my country. out- of the miserable 
cou@ition- it is in. _Mation that the nonpay-: 
mentof the 95,000/,ie @ smanifest iifraction of 


te 
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our ministry shewed a dissespect ‘to. the 
sentiments of this House, in any longer. 
continuing their negoe¢iations with that 
gourt. His Majesty, the nation, and all 
the werld must have acquitted them, if on 
such a refusal they had no longer looked 


gives last year by Parliament, there bath been 
a saving made upon it. The power of war and. 
see is in the 
ut if what is necessary will be done this mo- 
tion is needless. . 

Strafford. Read the question. We should first 
have considered the state of the nation, and 
then thought what question was proper. I have 
sat in this House 43 years. 

Question read. 

Chesterfield, I hoped aquestion of fact would 
have been entertained, and that those lords who 
can would have communicated the lights ne- 
cessary for giving advice to the Crown. ‘This 
part of the Convention was the test of the King 
of Spain’s good intention. If it be improper 
now to say the Convention is violated when 
will it be proper? Will it be when the Parlia- 
mentis up? I hope it will be continued whilst 
this matter is depending. There is no #f in 
the chse whether the Convention be broken. 
No man hath more regard the» I to the unad- 
vised answers from his Majesty, but auswers by 
ministerial advice are noi much to be relied on. 

There have been three represcataticns to the 
Ki:ug, and as mauy ans-.vers, and nothing done 
of consequence. - For 19 years nothing ne- 
cessary to be done hath been done, and we are 
now in a worse situation than then. We area 
by-word amongst the nations. No private 
debtor ever treated a creditor thus, The reason 
caunot be that the South Sea Compaay would 
not pay the 68,0004. That we have been told 

had no relation to the treaty. Spain formerly 

‘ ordered what admiral should be turned out, 

perhaps now it may say; 1 will have such a 
general turned out, and I believe we shall obey. 
Al protests are become prophecies, more liter- 
ally fulfilled than any for 1,700 years. Delay 

. ‘#§ nota probable way to have to do with Spain 

_alone. [Tlere the Duke explained himself to 

mean adelay not of action but of declaration, 

' which last the case of individuals as well asthe 

public required.] The present time is the 
most unlikely for France to come in, consider- 

ing the age of the Cardinal, Spain is bank- 
 rupt. Our state, had as it is, may, be worse if we 

' shew our fear to others and dare not look into 
it.ourselves. If'a stranger to our affairs for 19 

- years were told we had great debts, and had 
paid. none of them, he would say ; But you have 
been gbliged to vindicate your honour. If be 
was told how our bonour had suffered he would 


say But you have been saving money to pay 
off y ad 


our debts. But if he were told we 
done neither, what would he say then? What 
will Spain say if you do not come into this 
question ? They have had 45,000/. allowed for 


" prompt payment of what. they baye not paid at 


' Debate is the. Lords on the Breach 


rown. The House may advise, ‘| 


en the differences with Spain, as-the cause 


ofthe ministry, but of the parliament; they 
ought then to have appealed to the parlia- 
ment for justice, and we, my Lords, must 
have supported them, because the discon- 
tinuance of their negociations was but the 


all. I hope Spain will never know this ques- 
tien hath been opposed. 


Cholmondcley. Nothing can be proved from 


the non-payment but the treachery of the Spa- 
niards. There is but one epinion as to the fact,, 
but declarations are useless, and must be fol- 
lowed by such advice as must produce a wac. 
immediately. The constant practice in Spain 
hath been to make no declarations. 
was besieged whilst your embassador was at 
court. All our merchants effects will be seized 
upon a declaration, and they may forbid the 
return of the Galleons. 

[The Duke of Argyle said that would be a 


Gibraltar 


good thing, for it would be great odds if we 
took them.]° : 
Bathurst. Six months are allowed for the 


merchants to remove their effects, Willi Spain 
break this also ? 


Hervey. Every body owns the fact. ‘There- 


fore there is no reason for this motion but a 
distrust that the Crown will notdo what is 
posed. Perhaps the design is not to make a 
declaration of war: but it will be something. 
equivalent. | | 


Lonsdale. I own my distrust whether the 
ministers will give the same advice that this 
House would. The miuvisters left. Spain in 


the opinion that the 68,0002. of the South Sea 
Company would be part of the 95,000/. They 


must foresee this must probably make a breach. 
If they meant any thing against Spain they 
would have prepared, they should have giten 
notice that a difficult time was approaching 


forthe merchants. I am against a declaration 


of war: declare tke Convention to be at an end, 
and that, the King should do what he would 
have done if it had not been made. Taking sa- 
tisfaction is acting under treaties. I would leave 
out ef the question, the mention of indignity, 
&c. for without going to war on account of it 
we should not name it. 

Hardwicke. C. This is a considération of 
the state of the nation, and therefore every 
of it isto be considered, and this was part of the 
wisdom of your ancestors in using this stile. ‘I 
am sensible of the indignity put upon the na- 
tion, and the vengeance it requires. These 
things may raise a spirit, and the same epirit 
cannot he thrown into the tide of speakmg 
againat this question. But that is not the point: 
no harm will come to Spain from this question 
being carried. It will only be giving them 
notice. The lord who spoke first said the 
state of the nation was fitter for meditation 
than discourse, J add, fitter for action than 
discourse. The thing must be done, and they 
whoadvise the Crown will give thesame advice 


that the House woukl. But you cannot come 


ra 


piai2 | 


“vention on the part of Spain, m 
‘regains us that opportunity, which we are 


it began. 
. ave been foreseen by our ministry, even 


. prisals by our merchants. 


4413) 
wrecessary consequence of our own advice 
to his Majesty. The Breach of the Con- 


Lords, 


now to improve, in the same manner as if 
the Convention had never been made. 

We must therefore, my Lords, now have 
recourse to arms; and, I believe, I need 
not suggest to your lordships that the sea 


“is the only element where our quarrel can 


be decided, as it is the element on which 
This, my Lords, was easy to 


before the Convention was concluded. But 
now, my Lords, as Spain has wounded 
the honour of the crown, and people of 


' Great Britain, by adding a Breach of that 


Convention to other insults and injuries, 


we ought to proceed after a more vigorous ; 
‘manner, than might have been necessary 


before the Convention was concluded. We 
ought not now so much as to mention re- 
Reprisals by 


‘into this whole question without advising the | /0F atev 
“Crown to declare war. Satisfactiun for the loss | affront she gives us; and that she will risk 
| all the effects, all the trade she has at sea, 


‘is one thing, for the insult another. 


of the Convention with Spain. 


_ A. BD. 1739. [1414 
merchants, my Lords, to a little state are 
pemicious, and to a great dne dishonour- 
able. As the insult has been offered to 
his Majesty, his Majesty’s ships ought to 
make reprisals: therefore, I was surprised 
when I heard it mentioned without doors, 
on this occasion, that the ministry had of- 
fered reprisals to merchantmen and private 
persons. Ifthe royal navy of Great Bri- 
tain does not act now, we may despair of 
ever seeing it act; for, my Lords, if all the 
circumstances of the last insult, which 
Spain has offered to the nation, are consi- 
dered, we perhaps shall not find the like 
recorded in history. She. has now her 
sh'ps ready to sail for the West Indies; 
she has other ships, the property of which 
belongs all to herself, on their voyage 
homewards; yet she holds us so much in 
contempt, that though she could get the 
one sent out, and the other brought home 
with safety, by paying this paltry sum of 
G5,0C0/. RY refuses to do it. Is not this, 
my Lords, telling us that she will treat no 
longer: that we dare not resent whatever 


Argyle. The previous question [which I |.rather than fulfil one article of her en- 


suppose somebody had moved] is sometimes a 
paritamentary act to hinder a thing which 
could not be hindered else. The Spaniards 
must think you will resent their behaviour 
unless they think the administration wil] pre- 
vent it, which cannot be thought after what the 
Lord on the Woolsack hath said. But what- 
ever security the word of the ministry may be 
% the nation, an address of this House will fix 
‘#t that the ministry will not be returning into 
Egypt. It becomes every man to have a jea. 
lousy of his dearest friends that are in an ad- 
ministration. We may have another nego- 
ciation if we do not pin them down; and I 
would make it impossible to treat but as Britons 
ought to do. 

Scarborough. have been in great anxiety 
about the question of this day. Ido not love 
‘to deal in egotisms, but sometimes it may be 
forgiven. Neither fear ner expectation nor po- 
pularity inoves me. The question is whether 
such measures as the nation calls out for will 
‘be taken. If they will let the King have all 
the merit he can. The ministry are so earnest 
that this question may not be put, Ict us do 


- nothing that may throw the blame,on us if 


their measures should fail. [ am firmly con- 
vinced that such measurcs will be taken. IT 
ehall take shame.if [am mistaken, and no lord 
Shall exert himself against them more. I never 


took more pains te judge right, and have altered 


aay mind more than once in this House. 
Previous Question : 
N. C. 63, of whom were Bishops ef Ox- 
ford and Gloucester. 
Cat 


gagements ? | 
As this, my Lords, is evidently: the 
State of this Nation, with regard to Spain, 
I shall beg leave to make a motion to your 
lordships, which I intend as an introduc- 
tion to some others that may follow, if 
your lordships shall think fit to agree to 
what I am now to propose. I therefore, 
humbly move your lordships, to resolve, 
“ That the non-payment of the 95,0000. 
apreedtoby treaty tobe due from thecrown 
ot Spain, as a balance to the crown and sub-: 
jects of Great Britain, and expressly stipu- 
lated to be paid in money in London, 
within 4 months after the exchange of the 
ratifications, which time isnow expired, is a 
manifest infraction, on the part of Spain, 
of the Convention lately concluded be- 
tween the two crowns, an high indignity | 
to his Majesty, and an injustice to the 
nation.”” , | 


Lord Halifax : 


My Lords; could I be persuaded that 
the same conduct, which has sunk the na- 
tion to that degree of contempt, which the 
noble lord has just mentioned, could re- 
gain her honour, and assert her dignity, I 
should not have troubled your lordships on 
this occasion. But my Lords, convinced 
as I am, that a continuance of: the same 
conduct will, if possible, sink us still lower 


AY 
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in the eyes of every nation in Europe, I | 
‘cannot help taking this opportunity of ex- 
‘pressing my concurrence with the motion 
_made by the noble lord. I do it, my. 
Lords, from no disrespect to the persons 
of those who have the honour to be em- 
ployed by his Majesty; far less do I mean 
to reflect on any noble lord here. I have 
the greatest personal regard for many of 
the noble lords whom I see, and who I 
know have had the honour to advise 
his Majesty; but, my Lords, as I am per- 
suaded they acted to the best’ of their 
knowledge, I hope I shall be pardoned if I 
- act to the best of mine, and declare to 
your lordships, that’my sincere opinion is, 
that it is now high time for this House to 
speak the sense of the nation, and endea- 
vour to regain by our arms what we have 
Jost by our councils, — | 


~ The Duke of Weneadle : 


_ My Lords; the noble lord whe spoke 

jast, has delivered himself with so much 
decency, that I am sorry I am obliged to 
differ from his lordship as to the fitness of 
the present motion. The fact, my Lords, 
contained in the motion, is what I shall be 
far from denying; I readily own, that Spain 
has behaved in a most scandalous, unac- 
countable manner to this kingdom, and 
that she merits the severest chastisement 
of our ‘arms. But, my Lords, give me 
leave.to observe, that it is not Spain alone 
whom we are to consider in the present 
‘question ; had we to do with her only we 
_ could soon bring her to reason. But, my 

Lords, who'can answer for the part that a 
. neighbouring power, greater than Spain, 

‘may take in this quarrel ?. I do not mean 
that we are tamely to put up with affronts 
‘and losses for fear of this neighbcuring 
power; I-only think. it is highly worthy 
easton i ‘deliberation, to consider 
‘how far it is-proper to put both that power 
and Spain upon their guard, by our com- 
ing to a Resolution that must inevitably 
produce an Address to his Majesty for an 
immediate declaratio: of war. What 
makes this consideration, my Lords, the 
more necessary at present, is, that the 
kingdom is at‘this juncture unprovided to 
make head against these two powers. Let 
us once, my Lords, put ourselves in a ¢on- 
dition to strike a blow, and then we may 
strike it surely and safely. But by coming | 
to this resolution we give our enemies 
warning, we put them on their guard, 
which may be the means of our miscarry- 


ing. My Lords, I look upon the Convention | 
eS Ete * ee oe: erie 8 _ Bh ae ; 
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in a different light from the noble lord wha 
made the motion, and though I did net 
think that it was a good measure, as I ein- 
cerely do, I think myself obliged to trent it 
with some decency, because it was, ap- 
proved by this House. .However, my 
Lords, as I have no objection to the facts 
contained in this motion, but only. to the 
prudence of our agreeing to it at this junc- 
ture, I humbly move that the. previous 
question may be put. 


‘Lord Strafford -was of opinion, that the 
question should be put upon the motion ; 
but the Lord Chancellor saying, that any 
peer might move for a previous question, 
the House seemed to acquiesce in his opi- 
nion, upon which, a 

The Earl of Chesterfield said : 


My Lords; .I shall deliver myself to 
your lordships in the same manner as if the 
question itself were put, lest I should not 
have another opportunity of speaking on 
this subject. The state of this nation, 
my Lords, is a very complicated subject, 
and requires that we should look farther 
back than the present juneture. Our me- 


Jancholy situation is owing to a. series of 


misconduct for many years past. This 
kingdom has paid immense sums towards 


the support of the government, without 


receiving ‘the least advantage In return. 
Are our manufactures Improved? Js our 
trade extended? Have the arts of peace 
been cultivated among us, during the long 
expensive dete we have enjoyed? No! 
they are all visibly gone to decay... Have 
we suffered these to go to decay, im order 
to reduce a formidable enemy, or to quell 
domestic insurrections? No! our enemi 
are more insolent and powerful than svar 
and domestic insurrections we have hed 
none. Even at this instant, my Lords, 
Spain continues her depredations with 
more violence than ever, and yet.the peo- 
ple of these nations are willing to contn- 
bute their last shilling, to enable the go- 
vernment to support its own honour. This 
last insult, my Lords, we have received 
from Spain, is of a piece with the rest of 
her’ conduct, for these 20 years past. 
What could we expect after submitting to 
the terms of the Conventiop, after submit- 
ting toreducethe demands of our merchants 
very near one half, after submitting to ac- 
cept of their infamous protest, and after 
submitting ‘to deduct 45,0002. for ‘the 
peomp payment of what will never be 
paic 3 


The noble duke has téld'ys, that we do 


ree a ed 
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not know what part a neighbouring power 
may take, if we should proceed to violent 
‘measures. Let her take what part she will, 
my Lords, we can be in no worse situation 
than we are. But what part can she take? 
She cannot look us in the face at sea; she 
_cannot prevent our seizing the Spanish 
plate-fleet ; she cannot reclaim one farthing 
_of the effects, if we should seize them, be- 
.eause they are all entered in Spanish 
names; and therefore it will become our 
lawful prize. But, says the noble duke, 
Weare not yet ready. What, not ready, 
my Lords, at this time of day? whose 
fault is that? Has the government been 
refused any thing it has asked to strengthen 
his Majesty’s hands? or has any thing 
happened that was not both foreseen and 
foretold? I remember, my Lords, it was 
foretold that this money never would be 


aid; and what was the answer? It was - 


Insisted on, that we were so formidable 
that Spain never would dare to refuse to 


pay it. The whole merit of the Conven- | 


tion was put on that ‘single point. Can 


” you doubt, said they, that Spain has dis- 


_avowed her depredations, when here she 
pays damages for them? ‘ Habetis c:.nfiten- 
tem reum :? Sure she will never pretend 
to insult us for the future. But, my 
Lords, we see she has not only not paid it, 
but holds us so much in contempt, that she 
will not so much as give a reason for her 
refusal.. By this, my Lords, she has given 
the lie to every argument advanced in 
favour of the Convention, and I hope we 
‘shall not act so far below the dignity of 
this House, as to refuse to put a question 
upon a fact that is on all hands acknow- 
ledged to be true. This, my Lords, would 
give every foreign power, and every man 
an the kingdom without doors, a more 
seontemptible opinion of us, than they have 
ever yet had of the ministry. Let us 
therefore, my Lords, as a noble lord said, 
with a spirit worthy of the blood and 
‘name he bears, for once speak the sense of 
the nation, and endeavour to regain by our 
arme, what we have lost by our councils. 
-Let us lay befere his Majesty the true 
state of the nation, that he may no longer 
de imposed upon by those who have so no- 
toriously betrayed her interest, and disre- 
garded his honour. 


_ The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My Lords ; if I thought that our putting 
the main question could be of any service, 
either to his Majesty or the kingdom, no 
Jord should more réedily agree: to it than 


o 


“of the Convention with Spain. 
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myself. But as I am persuaded that it 
might be a detriment to both, and could, 
in no event, be of any advantage to either, 
I must beg leave to be against it. The 
noble lord, who spoke first, said very. 
rightly, that Spain, by not complying with. 
the payment of the 95,000/. had forfeited 
;@ great many advantages of much superior 
consideration, which she might have had 
if she had paid it. My Lords, this is one 
reason, to me, for thinking that Spain is 
not so unprovided of alliances and forces . 
as we flatter ourselves, otherwise she would 
never have done so impolitic, so unjust a 
thing. And, my Lords, give me leave to 
say, that if we should attack the Spanish 
Plate-fleet, Spain would be the least suf- 
ferer, the loss must come upon us and our 
allies, so that all we should gain, must be 
_ the ill-will of our neighbours, and the ruin 
of our merchants. A noble lord who 
' spoke in the debate, said, that we were to 
consider all the effects in that fleet, if 
seized, as lawful prize, because entered in 
Spanish names. They are so, my Lords ; 
_but we know it has been always under- 
stood, that so much of these effects as be- 
longed to other nations, have been as much 
their own property, as if they had been 
actually entered in their own names: and 
| that, before now, they could have been 
, both reclaimed and restored as such. 
| Therefore, my Lords, as I see no good 
| that can attend our putting the main ques- 
_ tion, I hope your lordships will agree to our 
| putting the previous question. 


Lord Bathurst : 


My Lords; I own that I am for going 
upon the main question, because, if we 
longer defer entering into vigorous mea- 
sures, we may lose ah opportunity we never 
can regain. Wehave trifled too long with 
Spain, and’if we should trifle longer, the 
generous resentment of this nation may 
wear off: people will begin to think that 
they are for ever to suffer, and, instead of 
blaming Spain, they may blame us.’ For 
my own part, my Lords, I wish to see 
something done towards retrieving the ho- 
nour of this kingdom, while I myself, if 
there were occasion, might be able to bear 
a part in the service of my country, before 
I am rendered unable to do any more than 
to sit down in a great chair, and bewailher 
calamities. This, my Lords, may be the 
case of every lord in this House, who shalt 
have the misfortune to live, and to see the 
event of our differences with Spain, if 
things are managed as they have been for 
some years past. : 
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Many circumstances, my Lords, ‘concur 
to render this a fit unity of making 
war upon that insulting power. We have 
‘now generals, we have admirals alive, who 
have seen the face of danger; who have 
formerly helped to reduce the power of 
that nation which now dictates the councils 
of Spain. The Spaniards themselves, my 
- YLords, are in no condition to resist us: in 


Old Spain a barren ycar hag reduced the 


inhabiiants tothe utmost misery ; the court 
itself is obliged to retrench it8 expences in 
pensions and salaries. I wish we were so 
wise as to follow their example in this. In 
America their subjects would be glad of a 


ehange in government, so intolerable is the 


oppression of their governors, who are ge- 
nerally the hungry, needy countrymen of 
her Catholic Majesty, who sends them over 
. to fleece the people. For some time, my 
Lords, after the conquest of New Spain, 
every Spaniard was qualified to be a go- 
vernor there; but afterwards the court 
grew jealous, and would suffer only natives 
of Old Spain to be appointed governors ; 
at last, only natives of the ancient king- 
dom were to have that important trust. 


Since her Catholic Majesty has had so 


much sway in the management of affairs 
of state, the governors in America are 
_ generally Italians. In short, my Lords, 
the whole Spanish monarchy is now ma- 


naged by a faction. Shall we be afraid of 


a people governed by a faction? Or, my 


Lords, if we were governed by a faction, - 


would any people in the world be afraid 
of us? Therefore, my Lords, I hope your 
Jordships will put the main question, and 
convince Spain and all Europe, how dan- 
gerous it is for any nation to insult the ho- 
nour of this kingdom. | 


Lord Hervey observed that the com- 
plaints made against the Convention were 
‘apparently groundless: for if it had been a 
bad measure for the kingdom, the Spaniards 
would certainly have fulfilled it; but as it 
was for the advantare of the kingdom, 
they had repented, and refused to fulfil it, 

Lord Lonsdale : | 


My Lords; I should be glad to suggest 
any thing that might reconcile the diiter- 
_ ent opinions of the noble lords who have 


spoken in this debate. I own, my Lords,’ 
I am for putting the main question, 
I see no reason for 


but not as it stands. 
our declaring the ian waht of 95,0002. 
to be an indigmity to t 


Debate in the Loris on the Breach 
words, and my reasons are these: by tht 


king, and an in-, 
justice to the-kingdom. 1 think the mo-. 
tion would do better if it wanted these | 
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American treaty betwixt us and Spain, 
either nation is at liberty to use letters of 
reprisals or other methods of obtaining 


satisfaction, if justice is either absolutely 


denied, or unreasonably delayed by the 
other. Now, my Lords, as the Conven- 
tion is unfulfilled on the part of Spain, and 
as one end of the Convention was to ob- 
tain justice to the merchants of this king- 
dom, it necessarily follows, that that justice 
is absolutely denied. Therefore we are to 
look upon ourselves in the same situation 
we were in before the Convention was 
concluded, and ought te proceed in the 
same manner as if it never had existed. 
If it never had existed, my Lords, we must 
have. recourse to that artrcle: we ought to 
do so now, and_ if we do, we act strictly 
up to the sense of treaties ; we deprive 
Spain of all pretences for calling in her 
allies to her aid; and we expose her in- 
justice while we are chastismg her inso- 
lence. If we should go to war ee this, 
then she is the aggressor, and all Europe 
will acquit us of any ambitious views upon 
her trade, or intention to disturb the com- 
mon tranquillity. 


The Lord Chancellor : ae 


My Lords; when I hear a resolution 
this kind moved for in this House, I not 
only consider the matter of the resolution 
proposed, but I take, as far as I am able, 
under my view, all that is censequent 
upon, or connected with it. This resolu- 
tion contains, my Lords, indeed, an undis- 
puted fact; but when I consider that rt 
must be attended with another question, 
as the noble lord who made the motioa m- 


| sinuated, I consider the consequence of 


that question. This, my Lords, must pfo- 
duce an address to his Majesty for an im- 
mediate declaration of war. An imme- 
diate declaration of war, my Lords, at thts 
time, I apprehend would be very impohttic 
in us. We might put Spain upon her 
guard by such a measure, and depfive 
ourselves of many advantages.we might 
have by falling upon her withayt giving 
her any such notice. Besides, my Lords, 
the effects of all cur merchants in the 
Spanish dominions must fall into the hands 
of that court, if we declare war at this 
juncture. But, my Lords, I am by no 
means for putting the war longer off. I 
agree with the noble lord who made -the 
motion, that the state of the nation 
more proper for meditation than discourse : 
I will go farther, my Lords, and say, that 
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‘2 is more proper for meditation and ac- 
tion too, than discourse. I am for enter- 
ing upon action immediately, and that we 
may do it more successfully, I think we 
ought to enter into.no measures that may 
put our enemies upon their guard. I 
hope therefore your lordships will agree 
to the putting the previous question.* 


The Duke of Argyle: 


My Lords; I believe i was never be- 

_ fore nowa that every lord of this House 
owned a matter of fact to be true in a de- 
bate, and yet refused to own it upon the 
question. This, my Lords, looks very 
mysterious, and I do not love mysteries. 
When peonle follow mysteries, they are 
apt to fall into bigotry. Iam, my Lords, 
for our treading in the plain road of truth, 
mor can I see the least inconveniency that 
can ensue, if we should put the main ques- 
tion. Shall it be said, my Lords, that this 
House was afraid to speak the truth? what 
power on earth should we be afraid of, 
while we have a just cause, a gracious So- 
vereign, and a brave people to support us? 


The noble lord who spoke last supposed, 


that if we did not declare war we might 
attack Spain unprovided. My Lords, if 1 
were to give a man a blow with a eudgel 
behind his back, is it to be supposed that 
this man, if he resented the blow imme- 
diately, could take me unprovided, unless 
he looked upon me, my Lords, as a down- 
right fool? is he not to expect that, after 
giving him such an affront, I will be as 
ready with my sword as he can be with 
his? the case, my Lords, is exactly the 
same betwixt us and Spain. She has in- 
sulted us to the last degree, she has 
wronged us, she has broken her faith with 
us,'and as she has done that, are we to 
expect to steal a satisfaction of her by her 
being unprepared? I wish with all my 
heart, my Lords, she may be unprepared ; 
but whether she is or not, our agreeing to 
this resolution can be of no service to her, 
and our not agreeing to it may be a very 
great discouragement -to every man who 
wishes well to his Majesty’s person and 
government. 


_* & Phe Chancellor, lord Hardwicke, a man 
of moderation, good sense, and candour, spoke 
with such vehemence in the House of Lords 
against the Depredations of the Spaniards, and 
in favonr of compulsory measures, that sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, whe stood behind the throne, 
exclaimed to those who were near him, ‘ Bra- 
* vo, colonel Yorke, Bravo!’’’? Coxe’s Me- 
toirs of Sir Robert Walpole. 


of the Convention with Spain. 


A. D. 1789. °° “1492 

The Earl of Scarborough ; ian 
My Lords; the mare 4 haye all along 
acted in this affair leaves, I hope, no room 
to doubt of my impartiality. Your lord 
ren may temember that I was for the 
Address in the beginning of the session, 
because I thought it a piece of personal — 
respect due to his Majesty. When the 
Convention came to be considered, I o 
posed it, as I shall do every thing that I 
think contrary to the honour and interest 
of my Sovereign ard my country. My 
Lards, as this consideration has ever pre-. 
vailed with me, preferably to any ministe- 
rial attachment, so I have never yet been 
swayed by the motives of any party or op- 
position to give my voice against the mea- 
sures of the ministry, when I thought they | 
tended to the good of my country. There- 
fore, my Lords, I flatter myself that your 
lordships will look upon what I am now to 
say as the dictates of an unprejudiced 
heart, uninfluenced by hopes, and un- 
awed by fears. I have, my Lords, given 
all the attention I was capable of giving to 
the present debate ; I came into the House 
undetermined how to vote in this ques- 
tion; but resolved to vote on that side 
which should appear to me, on the debate, 
to be most reasonable: and, my Lords, 
with so equal, so unprejudiced a mind 
have I heard this debate, that (I do not - 
know if I ought to tell it) since I came 
into this House, I have changed my senti-_ 
ments three or four times. Before the no- 
ble lord who spoke last rose up, 1 was 
quite at_a loss on which side to give my 
voice; but what his lordship said has at 
last determined me. ef 

The affair we are now upon, my Lords, 
may be resolved into this alternative, 
Whether it is most prudent for us to agree 
to a resolution which must produce an ad-_- 
dress for a war, or depend on the ministrv’s 
taking the proper measures? My Lords, if 
we agree to the former proposition, we 
may hurry the ministry too much; and if 
the nation does not receive that satisfac: , 
tion she expects, we may give them. too 
good a pretext for excusing themselves, 
by saying, the affair was taken out of their 
hands, the measures the 
were rendered ineffectual by the interpo-_ 
sition of other counsels. My Lords, I am 
for taking from them ll pretexts of this 
kind, by devolving all upon them. The | 
noble lord who spoke last, and who not 
only knows as much, but has as good a 
foresight, as any lord in this House, has 
declared enough to satisfy me.. His lord- 


had laid down , © 


er 
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ship said that the present was a time more 
fit for meditation and action too, than for 
discourse. What stronger assurances can 
your lordships desire that the mimistry will 
act a part becoming Britons, that they will 


amp'y revenge the wrongs we have already 
suffe 


red, and provide for the honour and 
safety of the kingdom? My Lords, let me 
become surety for their proceedings on 
this occasion. I know many amongst 
them to be men of such worth, that they 
would disdain to amuse the nation, or to 
impose upon this House by sham prepa- 
. Yations or mock assurances. My ‘Lords, 
if they should act in so scandalous a man- 
ner, I should be the first man in this 
House to move for bringing them to jus- 
tice; nay, my Lords, I hers solemnly 


promise to your lordships, that if, before 


your next meeting, every end is not an- 
swered which we could gain by agreeing 
to the motion for this resolution, I myself 
will, on the first day of the next. session, 
move the House to call them to an account. 

' But, my Lords, my hopes that we shall 
act a becoming part on this occasion are 
not: grounded so much on the confidence 
I have in the ministry, as on my knowledge 
of his Majesty’s tender regard to- the 
rights and properties of his subjects. No 
consideration, my Lords, after what we 
‘have suffered from Spain, can induce his 
Majesty to act any other than a vigoraus 
and an honourable part; and, my Lords, I 
think it would, be doing an injury to his 
Majesty’s known zeal for the good of the 
nation, if we should precipitate measures 


by interposing in what he has, to my. 


knowledge, already resolved upon. ‘There- 
fore let me desire’ your lordships to drop 
the main question, and put the previous one. 
_ The previous question being put, it was 
carried against putting the main question, 
63 against 44. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.] June 14. His Majesty put an 
end to the Session with the fol owing 
speech fo both Houses: | 

' My Lords and Gentlemen : 
“The dispatch you have given to the 


public business that has been under your 


consideration, makes it proper to put an 
end to this session of parliament, and to 
give you that recess, which the season of 
the year requires. . ) 

«¢ You have so fully declared your senti- 
ments, as well with regard to the past con- 


duct of Spain, as to the measures that 
might become necessary to be pur- 
sued, in consequence of any part, which 
that court might afterwards take, and ena- 
ble me to act, in all events, as the honour 
and interest of my crown and kingdom shall 
require, that no incenveniences can arise 
from the immediate want of your further 
assistance, during the recess of parlia- 
ment; and I shall so entirely rely upon 
the assurances you have given me with so 
much zeal and unanimity, and upon your 
effectually supporting me in following the 
concurrent advice of, both houses of par- 
liament, that I will not be wanting in my 
endeavours, to vindicate and maintain our 
undoubted right, and to answer the just 
expectations of my people. 
_ © Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

*] return you my thanks for the ne- 
cessary provisions you have made for 
the service of the current year, in so ample 
a manner. ‘The extraordinary supply, 
which you have granted me, towards aug- 
menting my forces by sea and land, is such 
a proof of your affection .and confidence 
in me, and of your constant attention to 
the service of your country, that I cannot 
enough commend this seasonable care of 
the welfare and safety of the kingdom. 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; ; 

«< T am persuaded it is unnecessary for 
me to recommend to your serious conside- 
ration, the fatal consequences that may 
threaten a nation divided within itself, in- 
flamed, and misled by all the wicked arts 
and insinuations, that malice and falshood 
can suggest. It is too obvious, what ad- 
vantages our common enemies wait to take 
from the heats and animosities, that, under 
groundless pretences, are industriously 
fomented, and spread throughout the king- 
dom. Let all, who profess themselves. 
zealous assertors of the rights and privi- 
leges, laws and liberties of their country, 
and of the protestant religion under the 
present establishment, unite in the defence 
of these inestimable blessings. Let the 
honour, prosperity, and safety of the king- 
dom become one common cause, and re- 
concile all civil discords and divisions; 
that, by your unanimity, you may disap- 
point the only hopes and vain expectations 
of our enémies.’” ? 

The parliament was then prorogued to 
the 9th of August. After which it was 
further prorogued until the 15th ef No- 


vember, on which day both Houses met. 
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